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PaTt oflte Whole 

IN his addiesh to the meeting of the Central Advisor> Council im Tiade on 
Septembet 16 the Commerce Ministci was ecstatic about the latest estimate 
oi the Louiitiv’s iiadi* deficit last year. Ih^ ikticil in the Kilancc ol trade 
in I981-f'2. ,>ico!ding to this cstimai. was Rs '>.778 trou\ which is lower f 
thcin the deficit of Rs 5,813 crorc in 1980 8J Icwti b\ a nieie Rs 3> ' 
^.loie, but lower ail the same And that was the reason foi the ministers 
cf-taev To quote fnim the oflicial \eision ol his speech hvcr>onc is 
uojnu wuh the impiession that the dtlicit has itiLica«-i.d and it has not jeduced, 
but that IS not a fact I he tiAure, did not include the earnings out of tht 
t\porl> of om oil and with indusiOii of that earning the dcficii has L»>noe 
dovn and it is a \er\ hjpp\ thing to km w ’ 1 h's happiness, unloitunateK, 

md\ be \ci , 'hoit-livcd going b\ th« information jbou* tiomls in 

L\portb and laipoits in the cuirent ^cir supphed to the Advi^oiv Council 
l\cn aftei ad'usting upwaid fht provisii nal T>CiCI an I S tiguio vd exports, 
these statistics '•ho V a fiade deficit ol R'l 1,21/ iiorc m the hist quaitri ol 
19K2 8T (ompiiLci tn a deficit of Rs I 161 ci Uc in ths lust quartti ol last 
\cai fhc\ also show a ‘•harp nsc •! »vii 18 r<-i icnt in th#' value *il 
inipoits in the first qiiaPci ol this vcir, suggesting a tcvcr^al of the slouin^ 
down of tliL I ate ot eiowih ol imports noticed in 19SI 82 

What IS moic signilicaiu is how uiamalicalb the siiuatjuii on ilk 
ti.*dc fiont in the hist two seais ul the Sixth PI m ha> dive '•d tiom whdt 
hio been envisiged in the Plan itsJf fhc Sislh Plan documcii expected 
the dell it m the balance ol tiade in the cntiic live vcai peuod ol the Plan 
to be Rs 17 7'"3 Cioic ttaking bi ih cxpoitw and impoils at 1979 SO prices). 
In fact the delieit m just the tirst two \eus ol the. iMaii h.is turned out to 
be Rs 11,592 eiorc and going bv the tr^nu in the lii^t quaikr of the >eai. 
the likeU dtlici in 1982 83 will take the totil doiieit in the lirst thi<e >edis 
V.- \ neai oi even beyond the Plan's live vcai liguie Ihe Plan had also 
intieipaled that the eountivN toreign exchange reserve will need to be diawn 
iKwii bv nv irore than Rs 1,000 eroic ovei the Plan period a wlioL 
( intiast, the fmeign c'xchangc assets cl the Reserve Bank waie down ti 
Ks 5,271 eroi on June 30 1982, '•howing a decline of Rs 1 052 e»oie duiinr* 
tie pieetding 12 m mths (July 1981 June 1982) It the dra-emgs of Rs 919 
ei u lioni ‘he IMi unde^ the Extended 1 F.icditv iuiina thij penod 

cTe excluded, the fall in foicign exchange assets fuins out to be 
Ri 2,001 cioic, eornmg on top ol a dei line of Rs 1 267 treuru in the prceed^ng 
\^ 1 taltci «.xeiuding dravvmgs from the IMF of Rs 819 i»-v>ie) In (»thci 
Wild'-, exciiiiitig leeouisc to the IMi , in the tu'-c halt ef the Sixth Plan the 
eolinttv s foi^ign exchange icsc'ives would have been driwn down bv an 
atnouiii moil than three times the piovisfon made bv the Plinnin-, 

< ommission loi ihi cntiie Plan peiuiel 

But the ^ovcinnitnt is not coiietiiud Ihc ( oninKUt M iust« i in his 
iddiess to Advi*-o»\ Coumil in Fi ide, was anxieus inai lU .ibiuii the 
outciv ag«uns^ ••diinipiiu raised h\ hUh ec st domestic piodiic^is of 
line I mediate pioduets like •‘oda ash PVL, pulvesiei hbie vi>eo^e staple libre 
aid al'ov tool and spe'dil stccK who aie faecd with the le’ativdv novel 
experionic of hiving to compete with tai ehcapei mipoils Manv o» ihes 
industiic!» have bilherio leaped nionopoh piotUs nndc possiole bv ptoticii>ii 
tr>m both domcstie ind external eompetilion tbo i ease -.tiidv ot the 

svnthetie hb es an! vains inlusliv see Si/e and Pioic turn SMuhetu 
I ibies and Yams Industiv in India * bv A f haki.ivaiti, Revicv i f Managcmcm, 
August 1982) Howevei npalatable, thi larger in<3ow cf ‘Ovcihc imports 
mav, therel )re‘, be to these indusints, that ecitainlv is not he eo of me 

balance of pavmcnts pioblcm facing the eountiv todav Ihe vH>ts oi the 

emerging situation on the foieign tiadc front need ti> be tiaecd mslead to 
the governmenrs overall economic po'ieics 

A majoi souice ol largci inllow of impoits into tht eiuntiv h .s been 
the governmerts export piomoliou pe>1icies To meet iho mipo * lequire- 
nients of piodiicUon foi export*, as well as to piovwie a measuie of concealed 
subsidy to cxpoits, »he govcinment has been allowing libcial dutv Jice 
imports against expot is ihuiugh the device oi the called iropoit rcpleni-'h 
ment licences Ihc p»ovisions governing the issue of *RI P In cnees have 
been, and eontmue to be, piogtcssiveh Ubeialist'd md thoic Iicc^ko-, now» 
account lor a large and gtowing pu'poiiton ol total impoii> \ good pait 
of these Kinptits do, and aie indeed intended to, Row inU> pinduetioii loi 




the dotne&tic maiket. Nevertheless* 
given the absolute sanctity bestowed 
upon export promotion, there can be no 
question of these imports beine I’lm- 
med. hovve\cr giiin the baliincc of tiude 
posit It in 

Ant'thti inifHMt.uK t>un.c <»! the 
sM'i;r in inipoits is the govcinnont’s 
Jiiihiie ft> mobilise domestic icsoutccs 
ft>r inxcsUiKTU on an adequate scale 
(jivcn the stnngcncy of domestic icsnur- 
CCS, It has become necessaiv t<> sock 
cstcinal icsourics in la^er ncasurc, 
Kv wa\ of olhcial .lid and commeicial 
iMfrowincis, to finance industiial pro¬ 
jects. Reliance on exteinal lesouTces 
nccessanlv results in much laiger im- 
poi t of technology and plant •tnd etjuip- 
ment than wt>uld be justified b> 
.callable di'inesiic capabilitv m these 
icspccts Ihr numeious power projects, 
the aluminium and steel plants in Orissa 
and the steel oKinl in Andhia aic onU 
a few c\*implcs of projects being put 
thiough with external lesonrces and, 
ihciefoie, with much larger inpotl 
ccmiponciits than need haxc Ikcii the 
case. The Sixth Plan had, bv contiast. 
entisagcd that it would be necessaiv 
to impoit duiing the Plan peiiod < nl\ 
“a small n.trt of fthe] icquiremcnts of 
nachineiv' to meet the special needs in 
offshore dulling, telecommunications, 
space and other technology intensive 
sectois” However, here again theic 
IS little loom foi any change foi the 
bet lei so long .is the govcrnnipnt’s 
fiscal polivics aie geared to the objective 
of aue,mcnling the incentives for invest¬ 
ment and pi eduction .ivailable to 
private industry. 

Iinalb, the use in impoils is aUo a 
c()nc4>mmilant of the gcneial hbci.ili- 
sation of poficics governing investment 
.iiul pioductum Giv n the highb 
skewed distiibiition of incomes and 
piMchaang powci such bbeiahsation 
has necessaiilv to be diiccted tow aids 
pioliferation of g<'ods and service* dc 
inamfed b' the uchei soitions While 
iinpoif t'f ,uch goods 111 fuliv lu^shed 
forms m IV not be peimittcd still, the 
dram In wjv of import of inteimediate 
ptiKhicts and components is veiy sub 
stantial The government’s recently 
.mnounced policy with regard to ‘pio 
duction’ of coloni television sets is just 
one casOfin point The manner in which 
passenger tars arc proposed to bo manu¬ 
factured by Maiuti in collaboration with 
Su/uki of Japan is not vciv different 
eithei 

The v.iwiim.; foicun trade g,ip is thus 
MM iniuh a pait (d Ihe overill oiien- 
tdu'n vhuh ha^ br^cn sniighl to In 
upparb J io the Indian «ronom\ m 
lecrnr year*. In the vety *hvift ruii the 


consequences may be somewhat obscur* 
ed by the manna flowing from the IMF 
- we have about Rs 1,800 crorc to 
play around with this >ear and another 
Rs 2,200 crorc or so in 1981-84 
but soon thcicafter the compulsion to 
SiIVICC the much enlarged, and grow¬ 
ing, exteinal debt over and above pav¬ 
ing foi continuouslv rising impoits is 
b<iund to confionl us with ♦he fids of 
life 


Politics 


Remembered Lessons 

Tllf mosi amu'>ing aspect of cumnt 
attempts to cuib Maneka Gandhi 
and the Sanjay Gandhi Vic hat 
Manch apait fiom the t.ict that 
these Mvidlv lecall some of the more 
nofoiKvus instances of hectoring and 
huidssmcat by 'Sanjay Candhi him¬ 
self duimg Imcrgeiicy - is that both 
the pat ties t«> the dispute claim, no 
doubt accuiatelv, that they aic the 
If'gitimate inheiitois and I'picscnli- 
tivcs of *Sanja\ Thought’. Thi, com¬ 
mon heritage perhaps explains the bit- 
teincss of the dispute, and the ci ick- 
down upon some important siipporteis 
of Maneka Gandhi and the *dissolu- 
liop* of the Delhi unit of Sanjay 
Gandhi Vichai Manch announced bv 
some members of the oiginisalion 
who have been apparen*lv having 
scci»nd thoughts about then Ic.tder 
Maneka Gandhi’s commitment to 
’Sanjawad’ suggests that the icadci- 
ship of the Congress (1) is taking the 
activities v>f Maneka Gandhi f.ii mote 
^eriouslv than is apparent in Indira 
Gandhi’s studied silence rcgaiding the 
activities of hci csliangcd daughtei- 
in-law. 

Ihctc aic itasoiis enough li»r this 
concern With the inoicasing evidence 
ot the partv’s in.ihilitv to contiol dis- 
sidenco of vaiinus kinds - the fouith 
ministrv in Andhia PrackMh in two 
vc.irs, swoin in barely days ago, is 
^lieadv 111 trouble the various di*-- 
afTected elements insuio the Congress 
(1) need a focal point to pio>suiise 
the Cential leadership; and Maneka 
Gandhi, bearing the name of Sanjav 
Gandhi and claiming to carry 
mantle and continue the goo.i work 
started by him, could well provide 
such a focal point. 

I his is not as far-fcuhed as it 
rounds; stiangci things have happened 
m Indian politics. The fact ih.it Maneka 
(t.indin Ins been able, de^pi<e itnny 
odds, to sustain hctsclf in public 


interest and draw a considerable 
amount of sympathy as well as large 
crowds whenever she has addressed 
public meetings does suggest that she 
too has powerful interests, presently 
part of the ruling group, hacking he* 
Also, the Worsening internal crisis in 
the Congress (I) and Indira Gandhi’s 
increasingly obvious inability to dc 
cisivcly contain, let alone curb, dis- 
sidcncc necessitates the emergence of 
an alternative focal point. Just os 
Indira Gandhi was projected — though 
she soon began to make the claim 
herself to provide .nn element of 
’vitalitv’ to the moribund Congress 
paity to enable it to iccovor from the 
uttoi disciedit it had fallen into fol¬ 
lowing Its disastrous handling of the 
f.imincs anc' the .Utendent problems 
in the late 19fi0s, the present organi¬ 
sational ciisis too, precisely because it 
is far mire seiious and much le^s 
man igcable thin was the case fifteen 
year* ago, might be sought to be ovei- 
come by the projection *)f another, 
‘dynamic’ leader challengin’ th* pre¬ 
sent ‘ageing’ Icadctship. 

If is jieihaps loo cub spt ik of 
Manuka Candhi doing ,m Tndua 
Gandhi on her mothei-in-!aw In 1969, 
liidiia Gandhi was verv much pjtt vif 
the Con'ircss organisation and fought 
her battles both within the paitv as 
well as from outside on platforms 
claiming to be above the party What¬ 
ever covert political and mat''rial tup- 
roit she might bo receiving fiom dis¬ 
affected elements within the Con¬ 
gress (I) as wel* as from farsighted 
numeybags careful to hedge then 
bets. Maneka Gandhi presently lacks 
a countiv-wide organisation even of 
the kind th«» Congress fl' is And vot, 
the fact remains that those in com¬ 
mand of units of the Sanjav Gandhi 
Vich.ir Manch arc now being persua¬ 
ded to dissolve the units of the orga¬ 
nisation still at an embrvonic stage - 
if even that This suggests that the Cen¬ 
tral leadcrshio of the partv, being no 
doubt more accuratelv informed ot 
the crisis within, sees the potential 
thieit in organisational tcims as much 
as in personal terms. Here again, 
Indira Gandhi has reason to remember 
the lessons she learnt as well as ad¬ 
ministered m 1969. 


ffido-$ovf«t Refations 


A 'Dlfferanr Visit 


*nir Prime Minister’s week-long visit 
»o the Soviet Union (September 20-26) 
wa*-, according to her, "entirely difle- 
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rent” from her earlier \isif to the US 
(July 27 Aui*u^r 4i. lntUi-So\in rela¬ 
tions being an “ongoing idationsliip, 
nothing dramatic should therefore be 
expected” from the visit. These rv- 
marks were clearly intended to indi¬ 
cate the significance of the visit to 
the Soviet Union as well as the pre¬ 
sumed qualitative diflFerence bt'tween 
India's relations with the United States 
i^nd ihe Sn\i( t Union. 

’’fherc IS reason for ihi'. slightly de¬ 
fensive note in the Prime Minister's 

references to her \‘sit to the 
Union, since the visit was pre<*edcd by 
the far more highly publicised visit to 
the US, and since there have been 
suggestions of a certain coolness 

in Tndn-So\iet iclations, *onse- 

<iu<‘nt upon the aticmpS to im¬ 
prove ties with th US. Inlcl\, 

even American as«es'.meni of India in 
the rcgiim has shiftcvi Ivjcause of 
America’s own ngional compulsions 
and the US has atkaowlodeed, no doubt 
vratituoiisly, that India could have 
cordial ties with b )ih iho US and ihe 
Soviet Union Most impo.lant pci haps 
the requiremenofs I'f the Indian e^iv- 
nomv with the maiked .sh'ft towards 
a hiuer role for pri\ato capital im¬ 
port liberalisation and exp^^n promo¬ 
tion. can be met bv ihe West mainh. 

However, though there are compell¬ 
ing faitors for < loser economic tic» 
with the US, it does not mean that 
the political factor^ that determine the 
close Indo-Sovict lies have in any wav 
become less compelling. On the con¬ 
trary, maintaining of good relations 
with both the superpowers and avoid¬ 
ing ‘special relationships* as used to 
be the case, has only widened the 
government's foreign policy options. 
The reassertion hy both India and the 
Soviet Union that improvement of tics 
with a third state would not be at the 
expense of th»- ‘time-tested* Indo- 
Soviet ties is valid even if stood upon 
its head; and both the Soviet Union 
and India would not allow these ‘time- 
tested' relations to (x>m© in the way 
of, say, improvement of Soviet rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan or India's rela¬ 
tions with China - or 4‘ven improv¬ 
ed Sino-Soviet or Indo-Pak relations. 
In other words, the emphasis in 
Indian pronouncements on maintain¬ 
ing ‘good' or ‘friendly* ties with the 
Soviet Union, instead of underlining 
the 'special relationship*, suggests a 
move towards a more balanced rela¬ 
tionship with Uic two superpowers. 


West Asia 

Arab Voices 

'MIL onc-day emergency meeting of 
Arab ],eague foreign mini stars to 
“examine the situation in Beirut'* 
which took place in Tunis on Sep- 
ti^iber 21 adopted a resolution accus¬ 
ing the US of being “morally respon¬ 
sible” for the recent massac'*es. But 
the resolution stopped short of endoi- 
siTig l*L(y,s demands for sanctions 
against the Reagan administration. 
The resolution was also silent on the 
issue of a UN force for Lebanon, thus 
implicitly backing the return of the 
so-called ‘multinational peace force' 
made up of US, France and Italy. 

This collective stand, to which the 
PLO is a party, doe.s contrast sharplj 
with the stand taken bv Far^k Kad- 
domi, the PLO lepresentativc, at the 
foiiign ministers’ meeting. Kaddoini 
had demanded icduction in Arab oil 
production, stopping of oil sales to 
US. withdrawal of Arab funds from 
US banks and cancellation of contracts 
for US firms. He hid also prop*><^ed 
that Arab countiics •should urge West¬ 
ern Europe to impose economic sanc¬ 
tion*, against Israel. Furth?**, in oidci 
to end “American hegemony tiver 
West Asia”, political and economic 
tics were to be strengthened with the 
non-aligncd movement and Soviet 
Union. 

The Arab League, as the lesoiution 
shows, has not exactly concurred with 
these proposals of the PtO. Ono 
would have expected that a meeting 
which was supposed to consider the 
Beiiut massacres would adopt some 
concrete measures against those 
directly lesponsible for the massacres 
if not against the United States itscH, 
publicly held responsible for the ma**- 
sacres by Yasser Arafat. The resolu¬ 
tion actually adopted is markedly 
tame and avoids even suggesting any 
practical measures. Moreover, the 
meeting itself was apparently conside- 
ted not very important by the minis¬ 
ters of Saudi Arabia, Algeria, Lebanon. 
Sudan, Mauritania, Somalia, Oman and 
Bahrain who were not present. The 
absence of the foreign ministers cif 
the first three states was espcciallv 
conspicuous. 

If the Arab League, perforce, adop¬ 
ted a tame resolution, the PLO’s 
proposals too were impracticaU Any 
decision by the Arab oil producing 
states not to sell oil to US would 
rebound on these states themselves 
which are already facing the problem 
of reduced US purchases of oil. Fur¬ 


ther, anv redurn..n in ul piodudjoii 
c.m iiUilc »o<k! bv nun-OPf r f it 
pioduceis. lasfls. the Arab state? an* 
not politically equippid to face the 
icperciissions of vvithdiawal of iunds 
from Us banks assuming that thev 
are prepared to consider such a ‘tcp. 

It is nut as th**ugh the i^LO leader¬ 
ship was not aware of these facts. 
Indeed its acceptance of the Arib 
la ague ivs»>latioTi would that 

the PIO basically agrees that at pre¬ 
sent any hardline approach u waMs 
US would adversely affect the po^sibi 
litv of a more flexible US policv in 
West Asia - of w'hich there have 
been a few pointers like the peace 
plan proposed by the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration, its positive vole in the United 
Nations on two recent resolutioiu on 
Lebanon, despite Israeli uppojitio.i t<* 
them, and the developing strair<i bet¬ 
ween the Reagan aitn»nisTi.itu»*i and 
Ihe Begin regime. 

Therefore the fact that PLO actu¬ 
ally has endorsed the Aiab League 
resolution and has called foi the re- 
cntiv of Western forces sugge'^ts that 
tlu* J*LO pnipo^als .ts ontlim'd bv 
Farok Kuddomi weie intended to 
blunt criticism oiiginating from with¬ 
in the organisation of which, too, 
there have been pointers. Speaking at 
Doha on September 20. i e, tho day 
before tho Tunis meet, PLO leader 
Salah Khalaf, Yasser Arafat's second 
111 command, distanced himself from 
the decision to evacuate Beirut. Salah 
Khalaf said that he was “opposed ti> 
PLO withdrawal”, but “I hc*d to go 
along with the collective leadership's 
view*', lb* attacked PLO's Lcham\sp 
•lilies (barring the Mourib nitam) foi 
pressing PLO to leave Beirut - • “We 
were besieged not by our enemies but 
bv our allies** — and the Arab Stead¬ 
fastness Front for being ‘’merelv a 
front for talk”. If the Arao states 
continued to “hurt” the Palestmian 
cause and Arab revolution, thev 
“could be burned”. The Arab states 
must use the oil weapon so long as 
the US aiul the We^t did not retract 
from their support to Israel. He also 
criticised the Soviet Union for com¬ 
mitting “a grave mistake against us in 
Heinit’*. The Soviet Union would have 
to “prove its friendship in practice 
after this experience*'. Finally, he cal¬ 
led for purging the “weaklings" in the 
“Palestinian revolution”. And while 
Yasser Arafat was thanking Hosn^ 
Mubarak for recalling the Egyptian 
envoy from Israel, Salah Khalaf was 
demanding that Egypt cancel the 1978 
EgypMsrael peace treaty or else “his 
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[Mubarak^l faro wilj be ii-> better 
than that of Sac!at'\ 

These criticism^ and threats, which 
cannot at all be to the iikmgi of the 
Arab resimes, do stand in sharp con¬ 
trast to the position actually taken by 
the PLO both resarding the cvacua- 


BUSINESS 


THK voluntary suspension of prodiir- 
tiou altcnipted by the jute indiisti>' 
from July 1 has failed by its own ac¬ 
count. It was consequently withdrawn 
from August 11. The reason for the 
failure and the abiiipl withdrawal ot 
the scheme could have been anticipat¬ 
ed. Tito scheme wiis volunlarv and th» 
mills were not Ijouiul to obe\ it. It 
was in any case difficxilt to monitor 
the siLspi'nsion .scheme. And. as was 
to be expected, the nulls ihat wen* 
non-meiubers of IJMA and NjMC 
easbed in on the suspension and in¬ 
creased their own production. Thus, 
de.Kiiite the suspension in production, 
production oi jntc goods aggregated 
0.81 lakh tonnes in July P)82 -a small 
decline of four per cent over the Jjinc 
output. Naliirallv it hardly uiade any 
impact on the inventoiy of lh<* juli* 
mills. In fact, stocks of jute good.s with 
the mills at the end of July were 1.1] 
lalA tf>nne.s — nine per cent higlu*i 
tluiH the stocks at the end of June. Tl 
is evident now that production cuts 
are no .solution to the biwic problem 
of growing stocks following unsat\sfac 
tory exporis. 

It also appears that the mills, which 
had volunteered under the scheme, had 
not quite reidised that a production 
tut whf’e allowing some saving on 
labour ^nid inputs woukl at tht‘ same 
time lead to ;in inci'case in the cost of 
production b.\' raising the overhead 
costs of operations. High cost of 
production, ironicalK’. is the n>ot cause 
of the prcMjnl illne.ss of the industry. 
Moreover. difF<‘rent units in tlie indns- 
try are at different levels of tcHhnn. 
logy and investment. While units with 
old and worn out plant and machi¬ 
nery would find the saving through 
cut in production and inventory 
higher than the proportionate loss 
through higher overhead cost, the 
units that are better equipped with 
greater investment would find them¬ 
selves paying more for the cut in 
production. Also, it was bound to be 
unacceptable to workers, since it 


tion from Beirut and the Arab peace 
plan. Wlirrcas Salah Kha].if advocate.^ 
the pursuit of the armed struggle, 
others in Pt,o clearly feel that unless 
Ihe PLO now gives priority to its 
political role, the Palestinian cause 
would suffer. 


amounted to asking the workers to 
pay for the ineflricienc>’ of the mills’- 
managements. 

Meanwhile, the export situation re¬ 
mains non-descript. Of course, accord¬ 
ing to provisional figures, exnoits of 
jute goods in 1981-82 actually increased 
to ;'round 4.40 lakh tonnes valued at 
Rs 270 crore from the previous year's 
3.20 lakh lonne.s at Rs 243 crore. 
Unit value realisation was lower, how¬ 
ever. Moreover, last .vear's export-; 
have to be also compared w'ith the 
rather higher levels of around 5 lakh 
lcmiK*.s in 1070-80 and 6.50 lakh 
tonnes even further back ht 1968-69. 
It is true that consequent on the 
r(’(x's.sio« in the developed countries, 
on the one hand, and the increasing 
use of synthetic packing materials due 
to changing modes of packaging ana 
handling of goods, on the other, 
there has been a persistent decline in 
the world exports of jute goods to the 
developed countries over rhe past few 
vears. However, apart from the deve¬ 
loped nations, there is a vast un¬ 
tapped market for jute goods in the 
developing nations. Unfortunately, 
the Indian jute industry has never 
tried to tan these markets and has 
continued instead to rely on the tradi¬ 
tional export markets. In fact, as 
was clear during the deliberations c/f 
the recent Indo-EEC workshop on 
jute, even the export opportunities in 
the EEC countries have not been 
seized because of inadequate promo¬ 
tional measures on the part of nu, 
exporters of jute. 

The other response to the increas¬ 
ing competition from synthetics -- 
making jute producing nations come 
closer towards forming the proposed 
International Jute Organisation is 
a major development. While there 
have been hurdles in the way of 
arriving at an agreement, the un¬ 
animous decision of the jute produc¬ 
ing nations at the recently held 
ESCAP-spoivsored meeting in Calcutta* 
to fix fioor prices of jute and jute 


goi^ds purposes of exports, is an 
important step towards a joint' ap¬ 
proach. The modalities for determin¬ 
ing the prices arc expected to be 
worked out soon. The consensus on 
indicative prices, though strictly non- 
official, is significant as it precedes 
the forthcoming meeting of the pro¬ 
ducing and consuming countircs in 
Geneva for the finalisation of Inter¬ 
national Jute Organisation. 

Newsprint 
Wrong End 

THERE have been news reports of a 
plan to h-ave tlie distribution of news¬ 
print to the state governments. This 
new procedure will be long and in¬ 
volved. It will involve the st de gov¬ 
ernments, the ministries of commerce 
and induslix' and the canalising agen¬ 
cy (STC). The government itself is 
yet to announce its policy an alKu- 
menl of nevvsprint for the current 
year, whereas it normally announces 
this policy in the beginning of each 
financial \ear. So far this year, users 
have been managing on axl hoc alloca¬ 
tions on the basis of last year's distri¬ 
bution. More than ‘>5 per cent of last 
year's quotas have been exhausted. 
And consumers now fear m impend- 
■ng shortage. 

The demand for newsprint in the 
current year is expected to be around 
3,60,000 tonnes. The government plans 
to import 1,86,000 tonnjs, leaving 
around 1.75,000 tonnes to he produ¬ 
ced by domestic industry. Last year’s 
total production, however, was only 
6-3,000 tonnes. Of this, 55,000 ton¬ 
nes came from the newsprint plant at 
Nepanagar, and the rest from the My¬ 
sore Paper Mills (MPM) and the 
Hindustan Paper Corporation's (HPC) 
factory at Vellore. While the total 
installed capacity for producing news¬ 
print in the country is 2,30,000 ton¬ 
nes - 75,000 tonnes, each, at Nepa- 
nagar and MPM, the remaining 80,000 
at the HPCs Vellore plant — and capa- 
city utilisation at the Nepanagar unit 
has been satisfactory, the other two 
plants operate much below optimal 
levels. Total production this year will 
probably be about 1,30,000 to 1,35,000 
tonnes and there would be a deficit 
of 35,000 to 40,000 tonnes. 

While greater import of newsprint is 
thus on the cards, this is a delicate 
subject. Imports are canalised through 
the STC, supplies reaching the users 
t:(a the Rejdstrar of Newspapens. The 
STC is not very efficient, .and ovey- 
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heads aic high even after ignoring the 
cost!» incurted owing to the preference 
given to Indian bottoms. STC claims 
\i) chaige <«il> d otic per cent ‘service 
ice* to cunsumcis. But the difTcrcnce 
Ivtwecn the puce at which it offers 
matcMial to uscis and the pi iocs qu »- 
led outside the countrv is substnniial 
Foi instance, nc\\ sprint from Bangla- 
cesh wdb for sale in the ciuntrs at 
about Rs %7'>0 per tonne, while the 
same mateiial could be ptocured at 
Rs K980 a tonne outside the coantn 
I ven allowing foi the one pei cent 

Mi\m Im tin Sl(*s o/Fci 1 J!k< 

should nof have been much moij than 
Rs *>.000 a tonne Xdmittedh, the SK 
bu\s on longUim contne's. whu^ 
lie a little moie expenavc thin pun. 
quoted on the open maikot Whar 
prevents the STC from bu\ mg < n the 
open niaikct, however, is iinJoj A 
bleak down of the price qii tict is 
ilso not avaihble to usf‘is Moicovei 
sn takes I minimum tif lhie<'m ntiT- 
lo LompIctL in.polls Iheieloi , to 
P' event \ seaieitv, imooi ts would 
have to be planned forthw th 

I he new distiibutive 'ii ing meat 
luithci opens up a more ^eiiou, dm 
aei New splint supplies routed thiouji 
state goveinraenls, would give the 
slate H one moio direct 'ouico o» 
power ovei the Pi css ind iniliVAjuai 
nt-wspapcis Ihis would be anoihe 
ddilion tn Mu d itt s ,dic.ieK foniii 
d loli inuoiiiv ol eei)ti(>\ o\< i Mu 
I I nted woid 

Polyester Fibre 
New Setting 

Jill piicv ol polvestei staple hb.c in 
the woild maikct has icached \ nc\r 
low of S I 00 pel kg, as against the 
S l.9() pti kg prevailing last >edi. Th > 
diop, ol almost 50 per con*, in the 
pneo level, has put domcsHt mdus* 
liv in a hv foi now ♦he landed 
piiee of impoited material works out 
to aiound 72 per kg, jiiclusfVi oi 
the 165 per cent duty and Rs 15 pei 
kg countervailing dut\. Domestically 
maiiutactuied fibre, on the other hand, 
sells at about Rs 87 oer kg. Imports 
legistered under OGL have const quenf- 
1> iisen from 92 tonnes la January 
1982 to 2,203 tonnes in ]ulv. At the* 

% same time, stocks with the industry 
’ have iisen to 4,000 tonnes, even aftci 
industry has cut capacity utilisation. 

Meanwhile, licences for additional 
eapacit^ have been issuad. These 
would adu around 1 48,000 tonnes of 
capacity per annum, as compared to 
tile present capacity of 38,000 tonnes. 


The mdustiv is thus all set to groA, 
Nevertheless, it is laden with high 
costs and with hcav> excise duties 
Pol>etei staple libie manuiaclunng 
plants in India are generally small, 
averaging hardl> 8.000 tonnes per an 
nuin which not the scale ol 
v»pcintion ot even a pilot pUiV in ad¬ 
vanced countiics Moreover, the cost 
ol ihe basic raw mateiial, DM I, is 
more than twice its cost t> fo’tign 
nianuiactuiets Indian units, tli.'rtfoic, 
havj to contc'nd with a near absciivc 
ol economies ot scale ind high i iw 
in itoual costs, besides the usual di* 
•luvantage of leehnologie il baekwai i 
ncs^ 

I ven so, the industi\ has bcsn p'.- 
titablc Manufaetuiers weie, a^ a mat- 
lei ot fact, accused ot m iJitecnng 
beloic the leccssion in the inic natio 
nal mjiket took ovci Phev m w have 
anolhei problem as well the Bom- 
IjJV teitik mills, consume aiouiil 600 
tonnes ol polvestei staple hbie eaeli 
month have been closed since ihi 
end Ol last ^ear C oiiscquenMv olltakt 
has sutfeied and forced unit, to c it 
pioduction This is, indeed, a lai c,v 
trop, earlier pc nods, when the com 
bination of strict licensing and bu<.i' 
aut intern dion i» pnet s < n«d>l( d tin 
polvt sVi film iiidastiv tti do well foi 
ItsC t 

The low pi ICC abioad md ibi c'l 
I cm textile strike in Bombiv jic 
leinpoiaiv nhenumcna. \c/eithcKss 
Uu pKstut situation should help civs 
lillisc the long-tciui int4iitu)us ol the 
goveinment ludging fiom ih» pnlu 
announcements on textilvs and from 
the laie at which new licences and 
Icttcis of indent have been issuvd. 
government is evidently envisaging a 
far gicatci lolc for sMiihetic, i.i 
meeting the clothing nc,.ds of the 
countiv. 

Yet the picvailing ,tiuctuie ot c\ci c 
duties seems ill designed to eiicouiagc 
the growth ol the itidiLsUv. The t iv 
element m the price of dome'.tic alb 
manufactured material is aiouiiu 55 
pci cent A reduction in the excise, 
it has been argued, instead ot redui- 
mg greatl> the revenue of ina govcin- 
ment. would probably incicasc total 
earnings of the exchequer, cspccialb 
after the new licensed cap«iciiies go 
into oocration, as an mcrca^^e in de¬ 
mand for pol>estei seems inevitable 
with lower puces. A tax adjudment 
to accommodate indigenous growth is 
bting pressed all the more smee oven 
the new plants wouhl not match the 
size of the foieign ones. 

In any case, policv pertaining to 


pol>csler labijcs will need to be cim- 
stantb icviewed. B\ its vcr> piopei- 
tics ol cMs> handling and durabiLu. 
polvestei hbre will supplement cotton 
in indigenous textile manuficluie \ 
liirgc incicase in the use of svnlhetiis 
could thus allcci cotton g.owci<, in 
the long run, besides advci elv jflecl- 
ing ecu Jin I dated segments ol Liboui 
I iirther, since polvestei staple fibre is 
.1 peliochemicdl product and domestic 
c ipacitv to make DMT is bMow the 
icquired level theic aic boim 1 ti» Ik 
icpercussions t n the balance of ti iJo 
So It was that cosilv lmp^I^s wiu 
iindeittiken last veai. and th« se v.vic 
M»ld at niiccs highci than even the 
pMie of domesticalh produced DM I 
Jn the ciicumstances, the mus 

tion of the lelcvanca of '•vntiUlu, in 
Indii Is woiih re-cximini»ig vm aea i 
gov eminent p opounctments nnwiih 

'»iiHbng 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Inland 


Six months 

Rs 65 

One year 

Rs 125 

Two years 

Rs 240 

Three >tars 

Rs 550 

Concessional Rates 

One Yiar 

Students 

Rs 60 

Research cholai 

Rs 70 

Teaching staff 

Rs 80 

To avail of cc nccssioiial latcs. 

ccitihcate from relevant 
tion IS essi nti il 

institu- 

1 orcign 

Out 

\car 

s ihscrip- postal 

tion 

Sur- 

cliargc 

Smfacr mail 130 00 

Air Mail Tdilion 

Asia (including 

1 SSOO 

W < st \sia) g 3 ^ 00 

Afuca, 

Australia, 

t tiM) 

Tuiopc $1»n0 

South and 

North Amctica 

1 S'ilMJ 

and New 

• 

Zealand $55,00 4 

- $10.00 


Remittance by money order/ 
postal order/bank draft preferr¬ 
ed. Pleasi* add Rs 7 to outstation 
cheque^! for collection charges. 

All remittances to Ftonomte 
and Political WrcUa 


m 



STATISTICS 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 

(1970-71 - 100) 


All Commodities 
PriiOAry Articles 
rood Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel* Poster, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 


Cost of Living Index 


Tor Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Lmployces 

For Agricultural Labourers 


Money and Banking 


Money bopply (Mt) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 
Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled C^ommercial Banks 


Index Number of Industrial 
Production 

(1970-100) 

General Index 
Basic Industries 
Capital Goods Industries 
Intermediate Goods Industries 
Consumer Goods Industries 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 

Foreign Trade 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 

Employment Exchange Statistics 


Number of applicants on live registers 
(as at end of period) 

NumbA* of registrations 

Number of vacancies notified 

Number of placements 


VaffiUon (Per Cent) 



Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, !n 

In 

In 

In 


(4 9.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

1000 

292.0 

0 4 

2 4 

5 6 

9 1 

18.2 

17.1 

■ 

417 

280 S 

2 

^ N 

N’ 2 

10 9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

298 

2^0 5 

0 S 

h 7 

*) 2 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

106 

249.1 

0 4 

1 1 

9 8 

9 7 

11 9 

14.2 

—4.3 

85 

455.4 

.... 

4 1 

4 0 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

499 

273 8 

O.n 

0 7 

i 9 

5 3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 




Variation (Per Cent) 




Base 

Littct 








Momb 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Month 

Year 

82 





1960«- 100 

47«' 

1.7 

6.9 

4.6 

12 5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

1960-» 100 

433* 

1.2 

8.0 

2 4 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

aly 604une 

443* 

0 9 

3.3 

0.7 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 —1.9 

61*100 












Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 


Unit 

Latest 

— 



—-— 

-- 

—_ 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 


(J-‘>-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81.82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Month 

Year 

82 





Rs croro 

66. 

4M 

7.1**0 

3,7 7S 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 



(0.7) 

(12.7) 

(6.0) 

(12.7) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Rs cfiire 

34.147 

75 

6,269 

3,669 

4.957 

5,705 

3.862 

1.921 

Rt crore 

43.629 

—82 

5.917 

1.206 

6.492 

5,690 

5.280 

4.125 

Rs crore 

2,015 

29 

—1,616 

—626 

-2,069 

—613 

—10 

968 

Rs crore 

46,649 

424 

5,583 

2.999 

5,762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 



(0.9) 

(13.6) 

(6 9) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Weiglitf 

Latest 

Avcra« of 


Variatioo (Per Cent) 



Month 









IVIOI] 

iins^ 










In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1982 

1981 

1982 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

190.00 

I64.(). 

171.6 

162 6 

5 5 

9.3 

0 8 

1 2 

6 9 

32.28 

194.6* 

200.7 

188 1 

6 7 

14.3 - 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

15.25 

164.7* 

191.4 

184.7 

3 6 

7.8 

4 6 

2,7 

3.4 

20.95 

144.5* 

146.4 

142.2 

3 0 

4.1 

0.8 

2 8 

8.0 

31.52 

161.3* 

163.6 

150.3 

8 8 

7.5 

0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

3.41 

163.8* 

167.9 

165-5 

I s 

-1.2 

3 $ 

6.0 

8.0 

28.11 

161.0* 

160 0 

148-5 

7.7 

8 8 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

80*81 

79*80 

78-79 

77-78 

76-77 


Month 









(Mar 82) 

81-82t 

8^81 






Rs crore 

563 

7.358 

6,711 

6,711 

6,4^9 

5.555 

5,404 

5.146 



(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(3 9) 

(3 9) 

(5 0) 

(*? 0) 

(27,3) 

Rs crore 

1,042 

13,110 

12,524 

12,524 

9.022 

7,398 

6,025 

5,074 



(4.71 

(38.8) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

(-3.6) 

Rt crore 

--479 

-5.732 

—5,813 

—5.813 

—2.563 

-1.843 

—621 

+72 

Unit 

latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 


Month ' 








<April 82) 

1982 

1981 






Thousand 

18 059 

18.059 

16,332 

17,838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 





(10.1) 

1 (13.0) 

(13.I) 

(16.1) 

(11.7) 

Thousand 

375 

1,661 

1,83] 

6.277 

6,156 

6,132 

5.328 

5.616 





(2-0) 

(6.4) 

(15.1) 


(3.1) 

Thousand 

76 

277 

277 

89S 

840 

876 

828 

804 





(6.3) (-4.1) 

(5.tt 

(3.0) 

(—4.3) 

Thousand 

42 

160 

154 

503 

480 

466 

456 

456 





(5.3) 

(3.6) 

06 ) 

‘ (-) 

<n.«) 


• For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for corresponding period of last year. 

* * Vatlation lucurrenr year upto latest month for which data arc availJabic over correspondion perioved of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

' (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure rdates eg. superscript' tndicares that the figures It for January, 
and to on. 2) Figures in brackets denote percentage variation over previous period. 
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STATISTICS is putty day. you can 
mould it to suit whatever purpose is in 
mind, Jiut some facts can be so glaring 
that they leave scope for few alterna¬ 
tive formulations. The deficit in the 
nation's balance of trade during the 
fir.st two months of the current fiscal 
year has been double of what ii was 
ill thi- corresponding period last year. 
At this rale, I he ovci.iM gap in the 
trade balance, for the fiscal year as a 
whole, could even approach R.s 10,000 
crore, roughly 10 per cent of our na- 
tiona) income. If other developments 
do noi intervene, our entire foreign 
exchange lescrve coidd thus be wiped 
out in the course of the year, f.ven if 
full iiccoiini is tak< n ol the sustenance 
flowing from instalments of the Inter¬ 
nationa! Monetary FuiuW EFF loan, 
ibc .substance ol the peri! wil! remain 
iinaltc*red. 

The nation his not ever faced in 
the past, not o\en in an exchange 

ensis i)f this order. Ono's sense of 
concern is heightened by the apparent 
placidity with which oHicia! quarters 
are tr^-ating the problem. Two \arianis 
of attitude have been noticed. The 
first is the stiff-upper-hp stance, fami¬ 
liarised by sergeant-majors beKmging 
lo the British army in the halcyon 
days of the empire; many would ex¬ 
plain British viciadence in terms of 
such bravado masquerading as poli<y. 
The second kind ol attitude, display¬ 
ed by officialdom, is reminiscent of the 
role of a philandering husband played 
by Walter Matthau in a Hollywood film 
somi' years ago: when the wife sur¬ 
prises, the husband. Uogmnte dHecto 
with another woman in their bedroom 
and indignantly demands an explana¬ 
tion, innocence and bewilderment arc 
immediately writ large on the hus¬ 
band's countenance: honey, what, are 
you talking about, what woman, when*. 

I don’t see any woman in the room, 
darling, are you all right, until the 
wife genuinely begins to doubt her 
own vision and sanity. The other day, 
a .senior civil servant was heard to 
observe that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating; since imports in 1981- 
82 increased over the year by only 3 per 
cent, there is no need to worry ex¬ 
cessively over the state of our balance 
of payments. It may be a matter of 
sheer coincidence that the same civil 
servant had declared, foUowing 
Charan Singh's tenous budget of 
1979-80, t^t the rise in prices* oon- 
•cquent to the Varipus proposed 


getary measures, would be only around 
I per cent; the rest is hislor>. 

Are not matters mor«*, very much 
more, scriou.s than what the level of 
official levity indicates? Ceiiain isvsucs 
are becoming self-evident. It takes, 
for example, two sides to make a suc¬ 
cess of export promotion. Even assum¬ 
ing that, at our end. no obstacles 
intervene and the supply ol our ex¬ 
portable items is, a.s the jargon .says, 
infinitely elastic, can we really ignore 
the impact of the severest etonomie 
crisis in fifty years ih<* Western coun¬ 
tries are currently reeling under? 
Even were the leaders of these coun¬ 
tries paragons of statesmanesque virtue, 
it would be somewhat c.xtra\agant to 
expect them to allow our industrial 
products proceed past their tariff and 
non-tarilf barriers, if that would 
imp’y furiher loss of jobs and incomes 
for a few thousands - or. for that 
matter, even a few hundreds ■ - of 
their own citizens. Higher i‘.\poris arc 
thereforo unlikely to bail us out of the 
current predicament. The fabulous in¬ 
crease in our invisible earnings during 
the past decade neatly c’orrelated to 
the boom in construction and indu¬ 
strial activity irii the West Asian coun¬ 
tries, in the aftermath of the succes¬ 
sive rounds of doubling and trebling 
of oil price. This phase of rising oil 
prices has come to a surcease for the 
present; any rise in inxisib’c ina>mevS 
therefore appears altogether doubtful. 
The annual meetings of the Fund- 
Bank group in Toronto are (ncr too; 
prospects of ingestion of liquid funds, 
from the sources controlh'd by the 
Croup, have, if anything, dimmed. 

The three alternatives left to us are: 
fa) borrowing from private foreign 
bank.s, (b) raising resources from the 
Western capital markets, (c) curtailing 
imports. Given the nature of the im¬ 
ports we are anxious to finance ir the 
short run, the capital markets abroad 
arc hardly likely to be inte''ested in 
our cause; Mexico would have caused 
them a further .^care. Private foreign 
hanks are Barkis fashion, eager and 
willing, but are we, as a nation, pre¬ 
pared to face the consequences? Even 
if all the hyperbole of the* ..so-called 
radical groups is discounted, to go for 
the embrace of these banks would be 
a bit like riding that tiger in the 
limericka; we could soon end up in¬ 
side its belly. An elliptical warning 
that this might indeed happen to 
IncKa has been sounded by, of all 


species, the International Development 
Association, the soft loan affiliate of 
xfic W.'iiU Bank. xh*-rc bz a.l- 

moniiion any betur pedigree? 

Which really leaves us with tjnc 
final course: a s<‘\ere cut in imports. 
True, our government ha.s. in icceni 
years, played itself intcj an awkward 
corner in this matter. It is commitied 
to the Fund: imports will go on being 
liberalised and the regime of the Open 
Ch ncral Licence will go on being en¬ 
larged. Tlicre is also, one suspects, 
economic philosophy of a particular 
genre at work, whose votaries arc kt en 
to observe the effcci td opening up 
the c<oiu>my on its rate of growth and 
the level of its efficiency. Each of us, 
let it also be admitted, hav*. our pet 
notions and hang-ups; probhms of 
amour propro cannot be easily disstvlv- 
od. Is not the crisi.s in the balance nf 
payments howe\er of such a Jimen- 
vion that each citi/en ol this naiitui. 
whatever his station, niu.s» transcend 
his private semimcnis? 

A preliminary judgment would 
suggest the need for an immediate 
.slash in annual imports to the extent 
of R.S 3.00n-5.tK)0 crore. A cut of this 
order will not by itself defuse the 
t risis in entirety; but it will still go a 
long way. It v^ill involve some xacri- 
ficc on the part of those engaged in 
import trade, or of ihos<* whose manip 
factures depend a great deal on im¬ 
ported raw materials, Ft may also 
entail staggering some investments 
which depend on imported t-quipment. 
Many of these issues, one dares say, 
can be sorted out if indu.striaJists and 
traders arc called in, taken into con¬ 
fidence on the state of the nation's 
Ixilance of payments and exchange re- 
s< rves, and given an idea of the ceil¬ 
ing within which, for the present, the 
foreij^ exchange budget mu.sl be made 
to operate. 

The exerci.se need not be pervasive¬ 
ly negaliv<‘ and gloomy; there t ould 
ht» some delights of serendipity. .\ 
drastic cut in imprris in cert.iin 
spheres might act as an aphrodisiac 
lor som(‘ domestic industries and lead 
to curing the recessionary ills sections 
of mining -- or ptowi r - equipment 
innnnfacturing units or chcinical •units nr 
electronic units have been suffering 
from. In other instances, it ('outd very 
well be discovered that the denial ol 
imports does not pose intractable 
technological problems: inventories 
built in the country might be in a 
position to take care of the immediate 
needs — of, for example, steel or 
aluminium. And, if that comes to that, 
it Is difficult to believe that at least 
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some saWnn of foreign cxcti^mge cflo- 
hoi Iv elUu'teil ihuur'h a system o\ 
phvsic il iriuoniii" t»! |vhn*oiiin pro' 
ducts 

lliMC IS vse J!l lond of bclie^inn 
an innci loscnt siuniith whidi 
the nation pt»ssc>sos in limes ol 
t liaMcn^c il thi> stiCHiilh 

uill loxeal iiseU. Ouis is a duided 
poliU; in ihc icceni ptiioci, lhaiiks t> 
tin* 1*1 niH* MinisU I and tin* apolotip 
id hei paitv tile iones of diMsi\oness 
ha\e named lui hei momanium. De¬ 
pt ndinu on one's particular political 
and ideolowal position, il is ot 
course poNsihle to come out ^ith a 
dctailid lo'ici of the causes which 
h'Vi‘ contributed to this jiiowinn alie¬ 
nation In ih< current coiPe\t, that 
vioidd noi be a leniblv fiuitiul cxci- 
cisc and miuhi as wcM be postpor'-ed 
But cerlainh the onus for uatherinu 
lhi‘ nation toiteihtr to fate the tha'- 
IcnRe rcst^ on the duthoiiiics, who 
c innot aifoid to «>tand on ccicmunics 
Dospiie the shop pdilical dmdis the 
'‘o\einmcnt has, from time to time. 
.11 tamped to discuss with \aiious 
pohiical parties cuttinn acioss the 
oniiie peitium neiiidiin; national 
Issues such as the Assam imbio«;lio 
Ol the pioblcm of ensm.na communal 
hiimonv h should bi cqiiailv useful 
U» discuss the hilance ot pavm nt'^ 
Cl Isis loo \Mih the political p titles and 


I.ETTERS TO EDITOR 

Women Films 

Tllh onslmyhts .mainst women aie on 
th« incrtasc ila\ h\ da\ FaiticuKuK 
in 1 .U 11 ]! N idii the airoctmt deecsion 
(*l till SIET ininactMiunt to close down 
tin Wonitii’s (olU^e run bv th«ni ami 
tin ufluiat pationii»e jtiviMi to the pio 
ducers of ohsetm and filths films whuli 
deitracle woumii have (oim as new 
thieats \Vh it is (aiisini; i{m at < one tin 
IS th( iiMiinei in which Iioth the 
Ctntial as well as the state ju;ovein- 
ments have \u^ded to the piessuit ol 
power lohliits tint in ifsponsihlt foi 
Such nijiisticts 

\feitcic: on (iiK the hsecntivt 

Oimniltct ol tin Democratic Women’s 
Kiont (D\Vr) chstiussed llu above pio 
hloins and x>a&sed ic*sohition.s ixtendinR 
solidaiitv to the .siiiiPnts and teacliers 
of the SIFT Collette in tluir stnij?i?’e 
attamst tlie liiKh-handcdm'ss ot then 
tnanauement and demanded the mime 
diate mterv'enlion of the *tate govern¬ 
ment tn jtall the move ot the SIET 
inanaireMlit to clohe down the college 


lo take ti <intindini; o4 (heti^ views. 
Wcie a major in Itnpom to lx* de* 
(uUd upon, a pitoi dialogue with the 
Oi>po«Jilion parties could greatlv ^treng* 
then the government’s hand. And in 
case there is a degne of hesit dion to 
enforce lesirrclions on imports since 
Thit would cut tic toss the commit¬ 
ment to the IVtr, and could bf inter¬ 
preted as a breach rn th? Fund’s con- 
diliondlrlics the united support t'f all 
pohticil forces operating in the coun¬ 
try woii'd lend dignity and authoritv 
to the government’s icquest to the 
I und to ieli\ this puitiLuKir ‘condi- 
tioiialits* It would call ft)i i lot ol 
giimp'ion on the pari ivf th< Fund not 
to hoed to wh it wouM in effect be a 
i>a'umnl lepiest^nlalion 

Oi IS It that since this governminl 
his suirondt'od all capnbiliiv ol indc- 
jrendent thoi»idti ^'nd is under a 
watertight commPment to tho bund 
to icvicw the e\chinge rate policy 
t net things an wiona, u would on 
the siv, without the nation’s have 
iniu^uncc one midmclil soon that, to 
meet the crisis, the I’lpeo is i>eing 
d< valued bv let us sa> ''() per cent, 
and oui fanu us civil seivant would 
bo comm.indwd to declare th il the 
I sidting (onvidsions would have 
oiriile till it on c spoils /cio effect 
ON puces mil ill the usi too would 
h iicadia'* 


ami Censorsliip 

In inothoi lesohilmn thi I^WI' pio 
listid against tlv m< i k suhinission t»l 
ihi (hntie *o the jni smucs ol th 
piodnciis ol ohscinc films and 
VI III mi nth condeiiimil tlu ofliiial 
pilronagi ivtindid to such filiiKs. Tt 
luitcd dill thi St ite government, vvhiU 
loriniig flown Im.ivjIv uiRjn filtns deal 
mg with sfwiil piohlenis in the lecent 
times has now chosen to take the Mile 
ol the xuodiicus who digr.ide women 
III Ihefi films 

The D\\ F also cMii'iomd that le 
laxation of iMMisonslnp tor a period of 
time mouths (a> agu'ed to. h> the 
Union Minjstei loi Inlonnatioii and 
Bioarfca>ting) will .seivt* as a had pre- 
c Me lit and will lx a green signal foi 
making more oh«ceni* films, Moreovei, 
il wi'l ih'inoialisi the honc^st oiStcials 
who react iKcsitivelv to the genuine 
.md ju.^t demands of the women, Tlie 
DWF regretted that tveu Central anil 
state ministers arc now dancing to the 
hme of the makeis of obscene films 


sole Intefttkm lo 

motis money and poUuti' the n»tnd<r ol 
the vouth theiebv diveitln*' them fioin 
the real social problems The DWF 
ilemandcd that government icvoke its 
orders ot trartdorrifu honest .md 
umiekling oiluia's in thi jigioinl 
censorship bond and lelaxatjon of 

CCMlsOlship. 

S Sujviiiv 


Secietaiv 

l>emnfiatic ^^onlen'^ Front, 

Madras 

hiK 10. 


AXack on Artistic Frssdom 


PlKASi, If ill to Piisaniias liUu 
•’Attack im Artistic Fieedom” and 
AM’s commcni on the episode m his 
Ciifnelta Diant iSepnmbcr 1) 

Prasaniw savs he is “anti-eNtablish- 
ment” and because oi th,it B M Shah, 
Din (for of Nition.il Scho.d of Drama, 
with hi", “ever-too-eagei-to-plcascMhc- 
authoinv attitude" lecommended to 
the Fistival C ommdtee to drop Pia- 
sanna's produciiin ol 1 tr hh(/ tiom the 
pla's goin^ to London It is peihap^ 
peiiinart to ask win lu the hid place 
the ^elf pioci imed *.mti-establishmcnF 
Pi a*-anna agr id to j* ui the 1 stabhsh 
mcRt by diiecling a pin for them 
ind vccondlv, wheihu ‘anti-eslablish- 
menF ciedcnlials aie enough to makt 
one i grod and competent director 
I niomunateiv 1 have not set n Pr.i- 
st,nna's eai'ie* produelions, but I have 
^ecn his !u^hlaq which was bad His 
claim, that there was "crincal 'cclaim" 
loi his production is not collect 
Here is whit the diama ciitic of Ihf* 
^UiU'svxtm vvio*( on him 20 

the iieatment tends to dwaif the 
mail (le Ftiuhlaq) and coiLsequenth 
the sweep of his vision as well as 
his failure both in rP personal as 
wrM as widei social implications. 
The scenic ircatmecit looks very 
narrow .md restricted, and with the 
spectacular element eluuwrated, the 
pl.u sounds ‘extHimlv woidv Tltt* 
u«*e of half*curtain right across the 
stage is not onlv sometimes obstruc¬ 
tive. hut also clumsy a* id aestheti¬ 
cally distracting, ^he performance 
also buffered probablv because of 
the approach of the director, 

1 ne»M add no more. But as one 
in’crested m theatre I was happy to 
know that E Alka/i is directing 
rffvhlaq again for London Festival. 

As regards AM’s comments, I only 
wi h he had seen the production be¬ 
fore using the epi^^ode in hts argu¬ 
ment against Indira Gandhi. 

S M Mehdi 

New Delhi 

September 15 
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companies 


Turning the Comer? 

Hansavivek 


MANGALOPE CHFMICAIS AND 
EERTIUSERS has 'produced improved 
results for 1981 wi’h output of um- 
monia at 1,70,351 tonnes against previ¬ 
ous year’s 1,02,466 tonnes and 
urea at 2,86,147 tonnes against 1,71,65^ 
tonnes. This represented 78.5 per cent 
of the installed capacity of ammonia 
against 47.05 per cent of the previous 
year and of 84.2 per ceiu of urea 
against 50.50 pt^r cent. Sales of ‘Mangla’ 
urea at 2,81.804 tonnes were highci 
by 1,13.822 tonnes over the year. The 
company also handled distribution of 
2.29,447 toiin'.s of various kinds ot 
imporb d fertilisers on behalf of the 
Ci.Mitral government. SaJc.s expanded 
Ironi Rs 65.2^ crorc to Rs 110.24 
crore and gro^s profit amounted to 
Rs 11,98 LM'ore against Ks 3.87 crore 
previously. Net profit came to Rs 5.67 
Cl ore against a net deficit of Rs 2.38 
crore. Alter taking into account some 


adjustments amounting to Rs 3.31 
crore in respect of previous year, a 
sum of Rs 6 crore has been transfer¬ 
red to development rebate reserve. The 
remaining surplus h{is been utilised to 
1 educe the accumulated deficit from 
Ks 17.51 crore to Rs 14.52 crore. The 
company’s fertiliser plant was exem¬ 
pted from power cut but number of 
power interruptions was tho highest 
during the year. Electricity tariff was 
revised with elTect Irom February 
1981 with increase in demand charge 
from Rs 10 to Rs 22 per KVA and 
energy charges Irom 12.71 paisc to 
22.50 pai-sc per unit. In addition, the 
company had to pay lax on electricity 
at 2.25 paise per unit from April 
1981 on expiry of the exemption 
p*. rind. This tax was enhanced to 5 
piiise per unit from August 18, 1981, 
The company is going ahead with its 
expansion and diversification plans. 


Construction of ammonium bicarbo¬ 
nate p*ant, estimated to cost Rs 50 
lakh, is scheduled to be? commission¬ 
ed very shortly. The company has re¬ 
ceived u ’letter ol intent’ for maiiu- 
lac tun of DAP/NPK formulations for 
an annual capacity of 63,500 tonnes. 
Prelimimiry project work on DAP/ 
phosphalic ferlitiser plant. estimated 
to c()>t Rs 27.44 crore, has l>een 
launched and institutions have been 
approached for financial assistance. 
Meanwhile. Uhde (India) has been 
selected for ihc contract for construc¬ 
tion ol an import ammonia terminal 
of a capacity of 10,000 tonnes at the 
new Managalore port at an estimated 
cost of Rs 8 crore, BHPV ha.s b^'cn 
selected lor the contract to insla) a 
purgj gas recovery plant in associa¬ 
tion with Air Liquids of France at an 
estimated co^^t of Rs 2.5 crore. Con¬ 
struction of additional auxiliary boiler 
at an estimated cost of Rs 1.80 crore 
is in an advanced stage and is expect¬ 
ed to bc' commissioned in the next 
tew months. It has also been decided 
by iho. management to install a captive 


The Week’s Compaoies (Rs Lakh) 


Mangalore 

Fertilizers Gujarat Alkalic.< SI.M-Manoklal 



1 .atost 

Year 

Latest 

Yeai 

Latest 

\car 


J.a.st 

Year 

Last 

Ycai 

La.st 

Year 


;U-12-8J 

.31-12-80 

31-3-82 

31-3-81 

31-3-82 

31-.3-81 

Paid Capital 

151.-) 

154" 

50:3 

505 

300 

.300 

Reserves 

(ilT 

17 

820 

02’ 

243 

230 

Borrowings 

5S4b 

0107 

0.51 

410 

10.51 

870 

of which Term horrowings 

4000 

.5:»11 

0.54 

410 

248 

243 

Gro.ss fixed assets 

711:3 

7078 

2522 

ISO:'. 

932 

80.5 

Net fixed assets 

.‘3007 

4109 

1402 

108.3 

.509 

.57.3 

Investments 

— 

—- 


— 

30 

:)0 

Current liabilities 

1.5fW 

2354 

426 

35S 

1001 

07.? 

Current assets 

4417 

41K>‘3 

1032 

900 

2089 

l'S20 

Stocks 

J3:3MO 

2927 

338 

.32-3 

921 

701 

Book debts 

fm 

01.? 

297 

81 

S(Ki 

080 

Net sales 

11024 

052:^ 

2.339 

17.50 

2:350 

2108 

CKher income 

24 

’ 18 

02 

08 

222 

112 

Raw material costs 

(am 

:35;30 

320 

2.51 

1371 

119 3 

Wages 

180 

1.58 

108 

02 

532 

417 

Interest 

758 

0.52 

02 

57 

170 

132 

Gross profit(+)/loss(—) 

1198 

387 

78.5 

770 

1:38 

132 

Depreciation provision 

0:31 

02.5 

281 

1.51 

.53 

48 

Tax provision 

— 

— 

100 


38 

17 

Net profit(-F)/loss(—) 

567 

—238 

.344 

025 

47 

07 

Investment aliowence reserve 

000 


107 

273 

9 

20 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 


— 

88 

218 

_• 

— 

Amount 

I> 

E — 


]* 

E 149 

131 

P 

K 42 

42 

Hate (per cent) 

P — 

F — 

— 

|> 

E 25 

22..50 

1> 

E 11 

14 

Cover (times) 



2.31 

33.50 

24,31 

14.45 


1.12 

.5.44 

8.05 

39.0fi 

1.00 
0.0*' 
12.13 

32.:33 

Ratio (per cent) 

Gross profit/sales 

Net pro^/capital employed 
Inventories/aglbs 

10.86 

26.22 

30.a3 

5.9.3 

44.^ 

4,07 

44.20 

51.25 

18..30 

Wage/sabi ^ 

1.71 

2.42 

8.46 

.5.23 

22.58 

19.2:’i 
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(iower plant hi 15'■’ 
aioun^ Rs 12 crore to feed critical 
equipment. The company is awaiting 
government's clearance for the supply 
of required fuel oil. 


OUIAHAT ALKALIES AND CHEMh 
CALS is going ahead with stage II of 
its caustic soda expansion project. It 
has received licences for the import 
of equipment and has placed orders 
for major part of \he plant and machi¬ 
nery. Detailed engineering work has 
been assigned to Uhde India, Bombay. 
The project is expected to be on 
stream before the end of 1981. When 
completed, it will increase annua! cau¬ 
stic soda production capacity to 
1,03,425 tonnes, making its caustic 
soda plant the single biggest unit in 
the country. Meanwhile, erection of 
the plant for production of sodium 
cyanide is nearing completion and is 
expected to be commissioned by Nov¬ 
ember 1982, The company has also 
launched another project for produc¬ 
tion of chloromcthenes (methyl chlo¬ 
ride, methylene chloride, chloroform 
and carbonatetrachloride) in technical 
collaboration with Shinctsu Chemical 
Company, Japan, for which it has re¬ 
ceived approval of the government of 
India. The project is scheduled for 
completion in 1984. Based on its re¬ 
search and development efforts, the 
company lias erected a plant with in¬ 
digenous equipment for removal of 
mercury from the entire hydrogen 
produced. This has enabled it to pro¬ 
duce mercurty-free hydrogen and hydro¬ 
chloric acid required by some special 
bulk industrial users. The entire capi¬ 
tal expenditure for the sodium cyanide 
project of Rs 6.45 crore is being met 
out of the company's own resources. 
Total capital expenditure on the on¬ 
going and new projects will be about 
Rs 40 crore over the next two years. 
The company proposes to issue con¬ 
vertible debentures to meet a part of 
the total cost. The balance will be 
met from foreign currency and rupee 
term loans and internal accruals. The 
company has turned out better work¬ 
ing results during the year ended 
March 1982 with sales of Rs 23.39 
crore against Rs 17.59 crore in the 
previous }par and gross profit of 7.85 
crore against Rs 7.79 crore. Contrac¬ 
tion of margins is attributed to sharp 
rise in electricity power tariff and 
increases in costs of other major raw 
materials. There was also a much larger 
appropriation made to employees’ wel¬ 
fare fund (Rs 100 lakh against Rs 25 
lakh previously). Net profit dropped 
to Rs 3.44 ci^ore from Rs 6.25 crore 


visioiy* for dei^rcdatioia and p prpvialon 



for taxation for the first tiine^ Divi¬ 
dend has been stepped up from 22.5 
per cent to 25 per cent and is covered 
2.31 times as against 4.67 times pre¬ 
viously. 

SLM-MANLKLAL is diversifying its 
activities. It has plans to manufacture 
rubbt-r machinery items with technical 
knowhow of Schisscr, Switzerland, 
and introduce them in the market in 
the i'ourse of the current fmanciai 
year. :U has also concluded a collabo¬ 
ration arrangement with Hamworlhy 
Engineering, U K, for manufacture ot 
marine pumps in Inlia. Necessary ap¬ 
provals from the Central government 
have been received. The company has 
also concluded a collaboration, arrange¬ 
ment with Dumont ol France for the 
designing and manufacturing of pneu¬ 
matic conveying system for various 
types of granulated and powdery 
materials. ITie project is under im- 
pl('mentation. The company will be 
introducing jet dyeing machines for 
textiles in technical collaboration with 
Nippon Dyeing Machine Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, Japan, in the course of 
the current financial year. It is going 
ahead with its scheme of modernisa¬ 
tion of plant and machinery, for which 
it has been sanctioned soft loans of 
Rs 35 lakh by ICICI, Rs 70 lakh by 
IDBl and Rs 15 lakh by WCI. Pro¬ 
duction ol high pressure rubb<T hoses 
at its plant at Kalol in technical colla¬ 
boration with Tecalcmit Flexibles, 
France, has been stabilised. Sale of 
hoses is picking up despite stiff com¬ 
petition from existing manufacturers, 
iec<\ssionary conditions and large stock 
of imported hoses. The company is 
participating in equity capital of P T 
Standard Industries, Indonesia to the 
extant of $ 1.5 lakh. Us contribution 
wiJi be in the form of i-xport of in¬ 
digenous machinery. Arrangements 
have been made lor despatch of machi¬ 
nery to Indonesia. The company has 
turned out satisfactory working results 
lor the year ended March 1982. Des¬ 
pite the recessionary trend in the 
engineering industry and particularly 
in the textile machinery industry, sales 
have been higher at Rs 23.56 crore 
against Rs 21.68 crore in the previous 
year and gross profit is Rs 1.38 crore 
against Rs 1.32 crore. Profit margins 
have l3cen reduced considerably. With 
provisions for depreciation and taxatim 
requiring more, net profit slipped to 
Rs 47 lakh from previous year's level 
of Rs 67 lakh. The imchanged divi¬ 
dend of 14 per cent is covered L12 


HRDERABAD ALLWYN is entering 
the capital market on October 11 
with an issue of 3 lakh secured con¬ 
vertible debentures of Rs 100 each. 
The issue is intended mainly to aug¬ 
ment long-term resources for working 
capital. Of the present iasue of 
R.S 300 Ittkh, debentures to the 
extent* of Rs 110 lakh, Hs 50 
lakh and Rs 10 lakh are being offered 
on preferential basis to the existing 
equity shareholders, fixed deposit 
holders and employees of the com¬ 
pany, respectively. The balance of 
Rs 130 lakh is being offered to the 
public. The debentures are of a lace 
value of Rs 100 each, comprising a 
convertible part of Rs 30 and a non- 
convertible part of Rs 70. The conver¬ 
tible* part of each debenture carries a 
right to receive three equity shares of 
Ks 10 each of the company at par. 
This option will be exercisable within 
three months immediately after the 
expiry of three years from the date of 
al'otmeiit. The balance of Rs 70 re- 
inair»ing after conversion or Rs 100 in 
the case of debenture holders who do 
not exercise the option for conversion, 
will be redcemi'd in two equal instal¬ 
ments on the I St day of the 9th and 
10th year from the date of allatment. 
The debentures will carry interest at 
the rate of 13.5 per cent per annum 
uud additional interest of I per cent 
per annum will be paid for any finan¬ 
cial year if for the immediately pre¬ 
ceding financial year the company 
declares a dividend on equity shares 
at or over 10 per cent. Hyderabad 
Ailwyn, in which the Andhra Pradesh 
government has a shareholding of 66 
per cent, has made fapid progress in 
recent years. During the period 1976- 
77 to 1980-81 the turnover has in¬ 
creased from Rs 16.23 crore to 
Rs 29.27 crore. In 1980-81 the com¬ 
pany earned a profit after tax of 
Rs 80.32 lakh. The company has de¬ 
clared dividend of 10 per cent and 12 
per cent for the years ended 31.7.80 
and 31.7.81, respectively, and has de¬ 
clared an interim dividend of 7 per 
cent for the year ended 31.7.82. The 
company has ambitioua plans and has 
signed technical collaboration agree¬ 
ment with -renowned companies like 
Seiko of Japan for manufacture of 
mechanical and quartz analogue wat- 
che.s, Hitachi of Japan for harmatic 
compressors, Mitsubishi Electric Com¬ 
pany of Japan for industrial sew¬ 
ing machines and Nissan Motor 
Company of Japan for manu&cture of 
light commercial vehicles. 
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The Kashmir Model? 

Rooiesh Thapar 


THINKING sections of Indian public 
opinion can be forgiven the thought 
that the post-Abdullah rituals in Sri¬ 
nagar are a kind of dress rehearsal 
for what is one day planned for Delhi. 
The false intimation about the time 
of the father’s death, the hasty swear¬ 
ing in, the solidarity pledges among 
the political factions as waves of grief 
shook the valley, the continental 
mourning, with visitations to the 
bereaved family, the sudden dismissal 
of the father’s government and the 
installation of a 'young team', and, of 
course, the populist rhetoric about 
throwing dissenters into the Dal Lake, 
are part of a scenario that is very 
familiar and very repeatable. 

Interestingly, the other aspect of 
the national mood - the ‘positive* as¬ 
pect — is naturally finding fuller re- 
llcction in the press. The ‘transition* 
has been smooth. There is an ‘upsurge* 
of secular feeling. The heir apparent 
has a ‘flair’, long hidden, for grappling 
with the challenges surrounding him. 
The new generation is 'impatient’ and 
determined to ‘transform* a corrupt, 
lack-lustre administration. And there 
is significant ‘rapport* between Farouk 
Abdullah and Rajiv Gandhi - yes, 
even their foreign wives are an as.set. 
You would think that Indian grief and 
Alai Behari Vajpayee’s poetic tribute 
(even though in Hindi) to the depart¬ 
ed Sheikh Abdullah has opened “a 
new chapter*’ in relations between 
Srinagar and Delhi. 

I must admit that f am startled by 
the ease with which all this nonsense 
is dressed up in the language of poli¬ 
tical reportage. We seem to have 
forgotten that the terrible lack of trust 
between Delhi and Srinagar, between 
Hindu and Muslim (to put it brutally), 
a distrust which Sheikh Abdullah 
worked hard to dissolve during his 
tempestuous life in prison and out¬ 
side, is still very much with us — and 
undtminished. The influence of those 
sections who live on hatreds is not 
ended by ppUtical gimmicks. The 
sacking of Abdullah’s party stalwarts, 
and the quite lullabies about coali¬ 
tions between the National Conference 
and the Congress (I) are little more 
than a diversion whatever the colour¬ 
ing given in the media,- 

In the absence of a programme for. 

. Jaikuiitt and Ksdnolr which wiK pro^^* 

.-i. s . 


vide employment and commitment foi 
the young in the state — yes, at a 
time when a global recession is already 
affecting the tourist and craft base of 
the state’s present economy — It 
would be unrealistic to imagine that 
the old and corrupt stalwarts of the 
ruling party will retire into seclusion. 
On the contrary, each will become a 
more powerful and dedicated centre 
of mischief and disruption. For this 
reason, economic and social program¬ 
ming, and party-building, must receive 
priority. It has been neglected these 
many years in fact, ever since the 
young Sheikh Abdullah slurred his 
people to win the land reforms which 
made such an impact on their lives. 
Talk about throwing people in the 
Dal Lake is best forgotten — - or else 
the bodies and the weeds will choke 
this heart of the Valley. 

Admittedly, that Article 370, by 
which every Kashmiri asserts his 
sovereignty, is a hurdle that will have 
to be crossed if the state is to see 
the kind of all round development 
that it seeks. But the onus for this 
cannot be placed on the Kashmiris. 
The Government of India has to ela¬ 
borate policies which will give young 
Ka.shmiris a vital stake in the sub¬ 
continent. Until now, in Delhi, one 
prime minister after another has run 
away from this task. Sheikh Abdullah 
was able to keep his people patient. 
Will his son, Farouk. be able to hold 
the reins as firmly and skilfully? Most 
unlikely. We need to chew on this 
despite the mumbo-jumbo sentiments 
of our politicians and the statements 
of the BJP about Article B70. 

Farouk Abdullah has reason to be 
energetic and purposeful. He was put 
on to the f^addi by his father, a fath<*r 
who in Kashmir enjoyed the kind of 
veneration not given to .'»ny other 
living Indian in any part of India. 
But there are influential men in Kash¬ 
mir who will watch him carefully to 
see whether he measures up to the 
’charisma* established by bis father. 
The moment he is found wapting, they 
will move to seek their own dynas¬ 
ties. If Farouk Abdullah has a healthy 
political conscience, he will move 
speedily to build a real party — and, 
perhaps, survive. He cannot wait, 
knowing the traditional Kashmiri pro¬ 
pensity for conspiratorial intrigue. 


1 only hope the High Priestess of 
India's political chaos is not thinking 
like some sections of politically elitist 
opinion. The so-called ‘Kashmir Mo¬ 
del* really has no relevance to the 
complexity of the sub-continent. Even 
she, with all her ‘vibrations’, knows 
thai her power is fast withering, A 
very visible breakdown is being re¬ 
corded, and she is unable to do more 
than pontificate and perform power 
exercises. The spectacle is beginning 
to disturb the innermost circle of her 
admirers and cup-bearers. And Rajiv 
Gandhi is not all that unaw,^rc of the 
unfavourable odds that arc now be¬ 
ing placed on the future of the Con- 
gree (I). 

Significantly, moves are now far 
advanced to push India’s self-appoint¬ 
ed heir apparent kilo parly-building. 
He has announced his willingness to 
be General Stecreiary of the Con¬ 
gress (I). Presumably, he hopes to 
establish a party and institutional net¬ 
work which will support him in the 
battle for succession, for a battle 
there will be. India is not Kashmir. 
About the only link is that those who 
once set out to destroy dynasties are 
now busy building dynasties. They 
are paralysing themselves by wilfully 
destroying party. institutional and 
state structures. Political restructuring 
is the central challenge and it is un¬ 
likely to be met by the empty-headed, 
tame children of the powerful. I doubt 
whether anything can salvage them. 
Not even ‘patriotic fronts’... 

SetHember 17. 


Exlm Bank’s Line of Credit to 
Grindlays 

EXPORT IMPORT BANK OF INDIA 
has .signed a $ 5 million line of credit 
agreement with Grindlays Bank, l..oiidon. 
Tlic arrangement will enable Grindlays, 
throiiglhi its representation in over 40 
to provide credit facilities at 
concessional ratc»s of inlercsl to end 
buyers in developing countries, other 
than India, for the purchase of Indian 
capital goods and equipment and related 
serrices. This is expected to provide a 
fillip to e.xports, especially of medium 
and small sc'ale industries engaged in 
export of capital goods from India. Exiin 
Bank of India, established in Jantiary 
this year, commenced lending operation.s 
in March. In May it introduced a new 
lending programme to finance- Indian 
c(«).su1tancy and technology. 
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Wages of Tea Garden Workers in 
West Bengal 

Sharit Bhownnik 


ON June 30 tins \rai llu ihrec Mir 
wagt ameemenc tor tet plantation 
workeis in \V(st Bengal caim to .in 
<iul 1 hough iKMil> tluee nionllis have, 
passed, uoTX oi tlx major unions hast 
found it ssoithwhile to dtiinnd a v'age 
It vision ll IS now < 1111(1 cleat tliat (hi 
iiiiums ate not int<itsbd in picssing the 
inip*oycis foi bettei wages The Co- 
oidinatJoii ( oiumiMct ol hi Plantation 
Woiktis (in api\ hod\ coinprising all 
major unions such as (TTU, INTUC, 
UH/C. HMS, etc) had called a nuet 
mg on Jiilv 10 to disc nss this i'.su(» hnl 
no decision could bo taken diu to lack 
ot epioruiu 1 inall>, on August 25 a 
meeting was held and llu eonslitueiits 
eaiiK to a vague iinderstandnig that the 
demand should now lie made iui 1 
iH*ed-based Tiiinimimi wage lhe> have 
>ct to decide what this wage will be* 
111 cash terms and the foim ol agit ilion 
to achieve it. 

I his altitude seems to be eiuiU m 
line^ witli that ol the majoi tiadc unions 
111 other indnstiies in tlu state la tlu 
jnto industry, unions siippoiting the 
Leit Kiont along with the IMIT\ hive 
agrec'd not to agitate loi implementing 
the now wage demands It is not ^ur- 
piisiiig that B V Kanuiia, ehaiimau of 
tlio Indian jiilc Mills Association, has 
publicly piaiseel tho s3,inpathi tic attitude 
of the tiadc muon hadirs in saving 
this indiislivl Ill the tislih indnstiv too, 
the workers have been smiilatly betrayed. 

V^ hile the* (''o^ordination Committee 
appeus to be sluggish m its appioich 
towaids wages, (he plantiMS have been 
active two months heloie lli(« wage 
agreement came to an end, the Con 
siiltalive Coniinittoc of Planters* Assoeia 
tions {CCjV\), a hodv compiising all 
eniplo>eis associations, sent a UK*mo- 
landiim to the state govciuincnt, with 
copies to^ the unions, stating that th< 
employe IS are unable to take on an) 
mote* financial buidcns. 

Wage's of lea garden vvoikeis aie thi 
lowest wi the oigamsed sectoi Ihtie 
UK 213,0(10 lea garden workers in the 
three I* a giowing areas m the state 
nainclv, Dooais m Ju1p<ugun dislrtcl, 
Darjeclmg Hills and Teiai, in Daijee- 
ling distiict Dooars is the laigest of 


th^ thiee, having Iwo-thirds of the 
ana unelii tea and emplovmg 110,055 
woikers At pnsent, the dailv wages 
foi males aic Bs 9 m Do ms, lls 8 94 
ill Jeiai and Rs 8 62 in Daij**cljng Hills. 
Women, who foi in half tho laboiii i >u , 
giI 17 paise less in Dooais and Iciai 
and 11 paiSL less in Diijitling Hills 
Woikiis an also given suhadistd la 
tions and lucl as a pait ol ih u wages 
I his woiks out to aroiuKt « lupiu 1 
clav \oimails, loi an average 26-dav 
month a male* woikci in Dooiis gits 
aioieid 260 in cash iiid kind 1 cinah 
woikeis, and woikers in Daijccling Hills 
and lirai get Ic'ss Ihtie (ok, a Ira 
gaidem workci’s wage is riot emlv sub 
stantially lower than tint of a woikn 
in lh< jute Ol textile industin s, but 
tvin organisid labour outsidi uihan 
areas, such as in coal minis, gets twice 
his wag< 

In the pie independence pe- 
iiod wages were fixed accoidnig to 
the die tales of the plai.teis associations 
in Nfaieh 1950 the stale goveinnuMU 
appointed the Miunnum Wages Advisoi) 
C’oiumittee foi Tea PI iiitalions llu 
K'coiiiniciiclatioiis of this commit Icc 
laiiie into e*ficct 111 eaily. 1952. llu 
cominittce noted that a niuiimutn wage 
must not merely he a siibsistanci wage, 
hut should help the woikcr provide fen 
education, health and other facilities 
irow<‘ve*i, 111 spile of piocJainung these 
lofty ideals, the cuiiiinittee, aftci taking 
neailv two yi'dis to ponder ovei the 
pioblcm, fixed imnimum wages at 
Ps 1 19 loi malts and Rs 1 0(i lor fe¬ 
males 111 Dooars. 

In 1953 wages for male* in Dooars 
lose to Rs 153 localise the planlois 
vvilhduw some essentjtl coininoditic s 
such as pulses, mustard oil, jaggeiy and 
kiiosenr, which weie supplied at a 
slight toncession to the workers lliey 
gave a cash eonipemsatiun of 34 paise 
per day instead. In 1955 an ad hoc 
me lease of 18 paise was gianteHl and m 
1959 anothei increase of 13 paise 

In December 1960, the Contial gov- 
eimiumt appointed the* Central Wagt' 
Board foi Tea Plantation Industry. This 
was a icsult of the lecoinmendation of 
the* 15th Indian Labour Conference that 


wage hoatds bo appointed in cadi iii- 
diistiy to fix the mid based mininiuni 
wage The Central Wage Board look 
five* yeais and tour months foi making 
Us recommendations — llu* longest tune 
taken In any wage* boaid so far Tlio 
boaril aniioiinccxl two iiiteum incie- 
nifiits, of 80 paise and 6 paise during 
Its teniiic. In its final reconunemdations, 
whieh came into eflect from Apiil 1, 
I960 It laid down that wages of males 
and Umales incitase by 15 paise and 
H paise u'sptclivclv The wage dilTt'- 
rence between males and females now 
me leased foim 14 paise* to 17 i)ais< in 
J^ooars and Tcrai. 

llu Cenlial Wage Boaid was tinablo 
to gnaraiitie a need-based miiuiniiin 
wage bceauso the planters ufused to 
accept the puiclelwies foi its foriiuiUlum 
The standaiel foi inula is to take 3 luiits 
of consumptum while fixing llu tued- 
based nntumiim wage llowener, jii this 
mdiistr), the planters insist on taking 
15 units Tliey aigiie that as cinplcn- 
iiiMil IS family based, the ratio ol I 3 
IS too high Dven thoiu^i this aiLumunt 
has been proved false time and igam. 
lhf\ obstimtelv stick to llun concept 
of w.ige eh teiminalion xVo wage board 
or government lias been able to make 
them accept a ntional approach 

llu Ccntial W igt Boaid loo spedt 
out its stand agim>t tlu plantcis* app 
loacli It iiunlioiud m its repoit that 
the extent of faniil\ employ me nl was 
not the sune as m eaihii clays when 
theic wa> labour seaicity It fin tlu r 
noted thit Iht fainilv system of enni- 
loynuiit cannot b(‘ considered as imie|iie 
in the tea plantation industry and even 
if It had been so it is a matte 1 of con¬ 
sideration whtthii it was justified for 
emplovers to claim beuelil of U bv 
way of low wagc>s for male earners*' 
(Report of the Central Wage Board for 
Tea Plantation Industry, Nc'w fXlhi. 
1966, p 68) In 1930, the Royal Com¬ 
mission on labour had put forth a 
vimilai argument against low wages. 

However, on the same page where 
the ciilical observations we're made 
against low wages, tlie le^poit stated 
that it '"was not m a position to re¬ 
commend wages in keeping with the 
present cost of living and in te*rms of 
the need-based wage formula of the 
15th Indian Labour Conference*’ as this 
would result in a sudden lump m wages. 

Between 1952 and 1973 the increase 
In daily wages of tea garden workers in 
West Bengal came to 8 paise annua)]^. 
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of workers in Dooars t^tood at Hs 3 ior 
males and Rs 2M for females. 

The* SeciMid Minimum Wages Com- 
niiiU'c iiiialised its recfOinia(.nidaiioiis in 
August 1977. A few interim iiicremeius 
were granted during its four-year terin- 
*Jhis period covered the iX)sl-1975 Ikwiu 
in tea when prices in the*, auctions tri¬ 
pled. 'I'he iiicreinents this time were 
higher. Before the cK>miiuttec finalised 
Us reconiniendatioii^ wages in Dooars 
were Rs 4.30 for males and Hs 4.13 tor 
females. 'l1io coiiuiiittec reconmiendcd 
that wages increase by a rupee annually 
tor the next two years, begming from 
July 1977. When this agreement expireil 
on June 30, 1979, a tripartite eoiiiinit- 
lee decided to inereast* wages by 91* 
paise uunuall) loi the next three years, 
i e, up to June 30, 1932. 

'llte planters of course do nut fe<.‘l 
that the workers ate being paid a law 
wage. In lad lhe\ have always argued 
that the work(*rs uix' getting more than 
their line. 'I'hey *ilsu try In impress that 
iiiereusi* in wages has eauseit a fall in 
produetivity. Kceenlly, tiu* eitainnaii ol 
the Indian Tea VJaiiter** .Association, 
while addressing the Assoiiatiuirs ati- 
iiiiul general meeting, noted: “I iuu.st 
iiH'nlinii, even though it may listen (sieJ 
unplatablc to our worker friends that 
willi the iiierea.se in wages, pi (idiielivily 
of lalxiur is showing a ilow'iiward len- 
deney.. . Wages delinked with prcKluc- 
tivit) has disasinnis etlVet on any 
industry ... In future negotiation efforts 
should be made to link produetivity with 
wages.” f..et ns sec what the real pie- 
tiire is like. 

I’rodnetion of tea in West lk*ng.il 
inercased from 78,158,(XK) kgs in 1951 
to l29,18S.tX)0 kgs ill U130. At the 
.same time, thi* labour force decreased 
from 322,079 in 1952 to 213,009 in 
1980. Ill other words, while production 
has increased by 40 per cent the labour 
forc’t* has decreased by about 35 per 
ci^iit. In an industry w'hieh is heavily 
dependent on inaiiiial labour and where 
mechanisation has only reached a bare 
iniiiiiriLini, licing eonfine<l mainly to the 
manufacturing process in the factory, 
increase in production alongwith a 
decrease labour certainly does not 
reveal lower labour productivity. On 
the contrary, tea production cannot 
be increased unless ^he productivity 
of the worker who plucks the green 
leaves and maintain.s the bu.shes is 
increased. 

On tile other hand, tlie i.'onunitiiicnt 
of the i^nploycrs to tliis iiidustr} luis 
Iweii veiy low. Ihcy. huxe rcfii^ to 


'pihiRs.'‘fd^. 

hipKt of the tea bushes ari* over 
fifty years old and have well passed 
their prime of produi'tivity. Replantation 
and extension iif the planted area are 
negligible. Of the total 83,829 heetart's 
imcU r tea in 1980, 46,840 hectares liavc 
hushes over 50 years old. At the annual 
gem-ral meeting of the- ri'PA, B K 
C.oswaini, ehainnan of the I'ea Ikiard, 
warned the planters that 46 per ceni 
of their bii.shes had Invomcr untmidiie- 
tivt duo to old age. Under these 
circumstances cost ol production 
will increast' because greater in¬ 
puts of tci'tilisers, wtvdicidcs, pcslicicjcs, 
(*Lc, will be requirt'd tt» ket'p production 
from falling. 'Ihe 'lea Board and com* 
niereiul banks have lx?eii over-gi iieroiis 
in granting loans and .siilKsidics lor 
extension and ri'plaiitation, but if this 
is the Te.siill of their efforts, one is lt*f* 
wondering where aU the money has gone. 

Apart from low wages, tlie workers 
liuM' also been deprived of munv of 
their statutorv riglits. Nearly Rs 2 erore 
ot the workers' providend lund h.is no* 
l>een aeanmted for. Ma«> lea gardens 
relu.se to pay gratuity to retired workers, 
'HuTe is not a single garden which has 
fulfilled all the provisions of the l*lao 
tatioTi Labour Act, which I'anu* into 
effect ill 1955. For instance, according 
to llu* Pl.,.A, annually eight per cent ol 
the workiTS must be given permanuni 
(|iiart(‘i's fii‘, Imiiscs with brick walls 
and tiled roofs). 'Iherelore, by l9(kS all 
workers should have been provided 
with such houses. Yet. till today, more 

MONEY AND BANKING 

Demise of Bill 

MONKV .VrOCK (Ml) itgistered a 

seasonal wjnlractioii of Rs 542 erore in 
July 1982, coiitriustiiig with a .significant 
increase of Rs 421 erore in the precc<l- 
irig month and a small ri.se of Rs 8 
CTore in Jii'y 1981. All the txmqxi 
tittiLs ol money .supply shared n the 
ilccliiie, hut the contraetkm in euirciic> 
with the public (Rs 512 ci-.*rc) was the 
largest, la July 1981 currency had 

expanded by Us 158 cron*. The d<*cliiic 
in ciirrcmcx marked a reversal ol the 
acciderated pace of o.Kpansion in 9 
since the beginning of the cunviil 

fiscal year. This could lie altrilmlcd 
U) iht sizcuhle rcduclioo in the govent- 
inents indeblediuss to the Ucscrvt* Bank 
and a .sharp tall in foreign assets. 
Reserve Bank credit to the commercial 
.sector also ilcclined during th<' month. 
Growth of time deposits of conunereia! 


thaji hhlf ttiB wrkeh» huttr jbf 

bomboo walls and thatch roofs. This 
is in spitte of the face that government 
grants a 20 ikt cent subsidy for each 
hou.se and the Tea Ihiard gives a loan 
lor the remaining part at 4.*i per cent 
interest. In many gardens oxh> can sc‘e 
itit^anplctc labour (piar'ers which have 
btcii coiLslnicted merely to priK'iin- 
th** loan and subsidy. 

Oil the qiic.slioii ol wagc.s. 
the attitudes ul the* x>lanter.s and 
the union Itadi rs s( cm to U* diri cled 
towards a coimnon goal - foniialioii of 
wage board. 'Ihe I I'lW cliairuian's add¬ 
ress stales tJiat “till* whole matter of 
^vage fixation should v«'st in a Wage. 
Board which alone can sliiily the uei'd 
ot tb' workers as also the capacity ol 
thi- indiLstrx in a region. Tlie 
(.'<)'Ordination (’oiinniltc<?'.s deci¬ 
sion to demand a iu‘ed-bast‘d tnininiurn 
v.i.gc, without spelling out whal it w'ill 
Ih\ also presiiines that the matter b 
.settled through tripurlite negotiations. 

Th(t piust ix*rfomiaiiccs of w^age boards 
ami wage eiMiiiuitLei's sluwvs lliat they 
are time-coti.suining and end ultimately 
ill It whimper. 'Ihesr <.(>iujiii(tc(‘.s are 
ideal tor stalling muss movements by 
impressing on the workers that th<*iv 
demands ean lx* met, not through 
struggles, but through negotiation. Thi.s 
may help maintain "indastrial p<'aec' 
which the U'ft Front govcnimciit and 
its eoiistitneiit trad** unions arc so keen 
to iiiaiiituLii. evi'Ti at the cost of the 
working class. Nonethele.ss, it will be a 
li;»g(*d\ for ihi* trade union movement. 


Market Scheme 

and eo-operative buiiLs over the mouth 
at Rs l.(X)2 erore was c'Oiisidcrahly 
larger than in eitlu i July 1981 (Rs 592 
cron*) or June 1982 (Rs 548 erore). 
This wa.'* ncjt. howevtr. sufficient to 
oftsc'l the eoi.ti'iu’tion in Ml and, cun- 
'^etpieully. th<‘ growth in M:> was 
.'jir.alUT (Rs 444 erore) than .i year ago 
(lb (KK> cron). 

'Ihe tleceUratlou in Mo in July 
ie>ulU'<l from a fall ol Hs 483 ei’Ore wi 
fnici^tn exchange U’sscls iiiuU a much 
.Nnudler rise ol Rs 159 erore in hank 
credit to the commercial sa'ctor. Al¬ 
though credit b\ ct)iniu«*reiid tttul co¬ 
operative hank.'' t«> tla* commercial 
Mctor ro.se si/cabl\ by Rs fi50 crorC 
(as agaiiust Rs 51)0 c-ror** last yi*ar). 
Resenr? Bank credit to the commercial 
sector fell by as fiiiich a.s H& 491 erore. 
This order of rhan.g<- in Uc.serv** Ikink 



tjOOM 


(B$ eroNt) 


Variations During 


July July Fiscal Years 

1982 1981 - 


1982-83 1981-82 1980-81 

(upto end-July of respective years) 


(a) Currency with public 

-542 

158 

568 

634 

107 

(b) Demand deposits of banks 

(-3.5) 

(1» 

(3.9) 

(4.7) 

(0.9) 

-13 

-214 

355 

342 

-131 

(c) Other deposits with RBI 

(0.1) 

(-2,2) 

(3.5) 

(3.7) 

(--1.7) 

-86 

-7 

64 

-21 

- 224 

I M, (a+b'c) 

-562 

8 

902 

752 

-110 

(d) Time deposits of banks 

(-2.1) 

(-) 

(3 6) 

(3 2) 

(-0.6) 

1002 

592 

2297 

2779 

2263 

n M,(a|-b+c^d) 

(2 5) 

(1.7) 

(6.1) 

(8 6) 

(8.4) 

444 

600 

3199 

3531 

2153 

Principal sources of change in Ma 
1 Net bank credit to govern¬ 

(0.7) 

(1.0) 

(5.1) 

(6 4) 

(4 6) 

ment 

755 

824 

3325 

2417 

1630 

(a) RBI credit to government 

-1 

184 

1146 

1019 

480 

(b) Other banks' credit 

II Bank credit to commercial 

756 

640 

2179 

1398 

1150 

sector 

159 

575 

1344 

1963 

853 

(a) RBI credit 

(b) Other banks* credit 

III Net foreign exchange assets 

-491 

75 

145 

64 

—50 

650 

500 

1199 

189^ 

903 

of banking sector 

-483 

— 

-754 

-527 

-575 


Note : Figures in brackets are rates of growth over the period. 


credit to the eoTiimcrcLi] sector u un¬ 
usual. l{ could reflect an adfustnuiit 
Wi the asset portfolio of the Reserve 
Bank consequent upon the latinchifig 
of NABARD. Net bank credit to gov- 
emnient e vet ted an expanding influ* 
t'nce nl Rs 755 crore on money stock. 
This was entirely on account of ciedit 
b> commercial and co-optrativc hanks, 
Reserve Bonk credit to govcminenl 
showed virtually no change (see Table) 

Despite the sharp decline in Jul>, 
giowth in Ml in the 1982-85 fiscal 
year (upto end-July) at Rs fi02 crore oi 
5.6 per cent was peiceptibly higher 
than the rise of R.s 752 crore or 5.2 pci 
cent recorded in 1981-82. In teim of 
the components of money suiply, in¬ 
crease in currency was lower than in 
1981-82 while expaasion in demand 
deposits was slightly larger. Other 
deposits with the Reserve Bank declin¬ 
ed marginally, as against a much larger 
fall registered in 1981-82. During the 
period time deposits with banks rose 
by Rs 2,297 crore, Rs 482 crore lower 
than the rise last year. As a result, 
expansion in M5 stood lower at Rs 5,199 
crore (5.l^pcr cent) as against Rs 5531 
trore (6,4 per cent) last year. 

The chief factor contributing to ex¬ 
pansion in money stock continues to be 
r.ct bank credit to government. At 
about Rs 3,325 crore, ti.sc in net liank 
credit to government .sector was higher 
bv Rs 908 otorc than in 1981-82. A 
large chunk of this was accounted for 
by credit extended by commercial and 


co-operative banks in the fonm of in 
vestment in government secunties. In 
crease in such credit was Rs 2,179 
crore, Rs 781 crore over the expansion 
in the ooinpaiable period of last year. 
Rf^setve Bank credit to government 
showed an increase of Rs 1,146 more, 
only nominally higher than the rise ol 
Rs 1,019 crore in 1981-82. Demand 
for bank credit to commercial seeker 
conlimies to be subdued. The rise in 
it has amounted to Rs 1,544 ciore in 
the current fiscal year so far. down by 
Rs 621 crore over the expansion in 
1981-82. At Rs 754 crore, the con¬ 
tractionary impulse imparted by the 
external sector on money slock has liecn 
notably larger than in die comparable 
periods of the preceding two fiscal 
vears (about Rs 550 crore). 

Deposits of scheduled oommercLil 
banks rose sharply by Rs 965 crore or 
2.1 per cent in July 1982, oomimrcd 
to a rise of Rs 216 crore or 0.5 pei 
cent in July 1981. The increase was 
entirely accounted for bv a rise ol 
Rs 1,001 crore (Rs 495 crore last year) 
in time deposits, while demand deposits 
.showed a small oontraction of Bs 46 
crore (Rs 277 crore in last July). As 
has been suggested in these cx)lmnn.s. 
the pick-up in deposit growth reflects 
the impact with a time lag of the 
enormous expansion m currency 
in tho closing period of the preceding 
busy season, which extended into 
first two months of the current slack 
.season. If, therefore, the deceleration 


in eqMtnahm df 

during July were to perrist^ primal^ 
because of the cadMck in esc^ to the 
government sector and the balance of 
payment i>osition« deposit mobilisation 
in the rest of the period might be ad¬ 
versely affected. The rise m deposits 
ot scheduled ixmimercial bonks in 
1982-85 so far, even with the marked 
increase in July, was lower at Rs 2560 
crore (5.8 per cent) than Rs 2,777 
crore (75 per cent) in the preceding 
fiscal year. The culprit was time de¬ 
posits, growth m which was Rs 2,276 
croie (6.5 per cent) as compared with 
Rs 2562 crore (8.5 per cent) Ia.st year. 
Demand deposits rose by Rs 284 ('rorc 
(3.t5 per cent) compared to Rs 215 cron 
(2.8 pej cent) m April-June 1981. 

The other highlights of tho boiikmi; 
scx*ne in the current fiscal year so lar 
arc a sizt^ablc step-up m banks* invest¬ 
ment m government and otht^ approv¬ 
ed securities, subiided demand for Ixink 
credit, marked reduction m the indeb¬ 
tedness ol batiks to the Ri serve B.uik 
and tlic demise of the bill markn^t 
schemo with the extinction of iximinin 
cia! hills discounted from the hanks in 
the Reserve Bank's iKirtfolio. 

B ink crodit to trade .md iiidiistrv 
during the period amounted to Bs S50 
crore, which was about 56 per <cnl ol 
the increase of Rs 1,531 crore in 1981-82 
.aid M)me 10 p<‘i cent of the ceiling 
on credit to the txinmicTcial sector pre¬ 
scribed by the IMF for tho who'^o f»f 
1982-83. Of the expansion of ciodit to 
the commercial sector, credit or food 
procurement accounted for Rs 6.18 
crore, comp.ired with Rs 319 croro in 
1981-82. CJrcdit for non-food pmxK>s(*s 
thus e^anded by only Rs 202 crore 
as against Rs 1,212 crorc in 1981-82 
or R^ 472 crore in 1980-81. 

The credit situation bears evidence* 
of the time-lag in transmission of po¬ 
licy changes to the banks and bank 
branches charged with carrying out 
the changes. Secondly, the larger 
Ubers of bank credit have apparently 
met their short-term needs tor credit 
through direct borrowings from the 
public in the form of debentures and 
deposits. Finally, tho decline in the 
rate of growth of industrial output 
and recessionary conditions in some of 
the industries also seem to have caus¬ 
ed blackness in demand for credit. 

Since the scope for deployment of 
funds for extention of credit was limi¬ 
ted, banks have been forced to In¬ 
vest in government and other securi¬ 
ties. They have also repaid their bor¬ 
rowings from the Reserve Bank. 
Tbtal investment in government and 
other securities has been Rs 2317 



Hft 7W capom hiffpr m iiimim 
last y«ar« Iki the residti the marginal 
investment-deposit ratio stood as high 
a$ 98 per cent as against 62 per cent 
in Apri)-|uly 1982. The average ratio 
as at the end of July 1982 was 38.1 
per cent which too was significantly 
higher than 36.6 per cent a year ago. 

The hill market scheme, which had 
been inactive for some time, seems to 
have altogether ceased to function. 
Bills rediscounted with the Reserve 
Bank under the scheme, which had 


“NO one shall be subjected to arbi- 
irary or unlawful interference with 
his privacy, family, home or corres¬ 
pondence, nor to unlawful attacks on 
his honour and nimtation. Every one 
has the right to the protection of 
I ho law against such interference or 
attacks’* says Article 17 of the Inter¬ 
national Gonvexiant on Civil and Poli¬ 
tical Rights which India ratified in 
1979. Instead of making a law in 
fulfilment of the Covenant, the govern¬ 
ment of India is sponsoring a Bill in 
violation of it to put mail intercep¬ 
tion beyond legal challenge. 

fts assumption of legality could and 
should be proved wrong by the courts, 
but its intention to po.ssess arbitrary 
powers of mail interception is patent. 
Section 26 of the Indbn Post Offia* 
Act, 1898 provides: “On the occur¬ 
rence of any public emergency or in 
the inlcr<*st of the public safety or 
tranquillity, the Central government, 
or a state government, or any officer 
.specially authorised in this behalf by 
the Central or the state government, 
may, by order in writing, direct that 
any postal article or das-s or descrip¬ 
tion of postal articles in coui'se of 
transmission by post shall be interce¬ 
pted or detained or shall be disposed 
of in such manner as the authority 
issuing the order may direct”. 

Note the unlimited width of the 
power. It can be exercised on mere 
subjective sati.sfiaction. Ibcre is no 
objective test. It can be exercised by 
any officer authorised, no matter how 
junior. No mthnation need be given or 
reasons assigned to the p<^rson whose 
mail is intercepted. There is no provi¬ 
sion for redress from any court or 
tribunal. 

For good meesuiv sub-secliioa^ (2), 


ih' KbvmW; 1970* 
were a paltty Rs 3 crore 8t the end 
of July 1981. The amount has been 
fill since September 4, 1981. The 
decline of bills of exchange as an 
effective instrument of credit designed 
to even out liquidity in the banking 
system as also to monitor the end- 
use of bank credit is attributable to 
misuse by the instrument by the con- 
cerned parties and to the Reserve 
Bank’s own apathy in devising raea* 
r.ures to plug the various loopholes in 
the scheme. 


says that “if any doubt arises as to 
the existence of a public emergency” 
or as to whether thi* act done was 
in the interest of public .safety or 
tranquillity, a certificate of the gov- 
crnmeni concerned “shall be conclu¬ 
sive proof on that point”. 

When the Act was on the anvil, P 
Ananda Charlu and Bishjimbar Nath 
appended a note of dissent to the 
Select Q)minit Ice’s Report d.itcd 
March 11. 1898. This is what they 
wrote 84 years ago during British Raj 
Uhe entire text is quoted): 

As to the power taken under 
section 26(1), I recognise the ncc»- 
sily for it to meet on emergency in 
the first instance, but 1 do not see 
why, after the action shall have been 
taken, the grounds for it should not 
see the light or the action itself 
should not run the gauntlet of a 
judicial investigation if necessary. 
Under the section the government 
themselves will, in any event, be 
perfectly safe when reasonable or 
prima facie grounds exist; and 1 can 
realise ncK reason why an 3 ^hing more 
than this should be sought to be 
secured. To hush up an affair or to 
fight shy of its publication is bad 
policy, while to give it publicity 
will be a tangible warning to simi¬ 
lar offenders as to what they should 
avoid. The balance of advantage to 
the public, for whose protection tlu^ 
power is taken, is in placing even 
I he government under the reign of 
law: for, with a bonafide case, the 
position of the government would 
be absolutely impregnable. These 
are some of my reasons for this 
dissent. 

In 1968 the Law Commission’s 38th 
Report considered the Post Office Act. 
It opined that the expression “pubMc 
emergency” Was “very wide”. The Re¬ 
port had in mind the permi^sihle 
grounds for curbing freedom of 
speech and expression which are 
listed M Article 19(12} of the Constitution. 


Whet the amending Bill, therefore, 
does is to provide that the Central or 
the state government can order inter¬ 
ception “if satisfied that it is neces¬ 
sary or expedient to do so in the 
interest of the public .safcMy or tran¬ 
quillity, the sovereignty and integrity 
of India, the security of the state, 
friendly relations with foreign states 
or public order or for pA'veiiting in¬ 
citement t«i the ccjiimnission of any 
ollencc, or un the occurrence ol any 
public emergency”. 

ITius the grounds listed In Article 
19(2) are enumerated. But thU provi¬ 
sion, while permitting restriction, of 
fp-edom of speech on these grounds. 
als«-> says that the resiriciions must be 
“rcasonaWe”, The rca.si>nableness is for 
the courts to decide. Can a restriction 
alTeetitig the sanctity of cxirrespond- 
Mice and which provides no safeguard 
against abu.se be “reasonable”? 

Ill is true that the amending Bill 
.seek? to delde sub-section (2) which 
ou'^’ts judicia.1 review. But then every 
one knows that an ouster claus«- has 
not the ghost of a chance of passing 
muster in the courts in view of the 
Supreme Coiu:t*s rulings ou such cl at uses. 

Even the Law Cjommission’s tame 
and timid suggestion to narrow down 
the category of mail which could be 
intercepted has bt?en rejected. “Any 
postal article” can bi* intercepted. 
Also, it can be “di.sposed of* after 
interception as the authorities please. 
What if it is destroyed and the courts 
are moved? They will not be ab*e to 
see the “postal article” be it a letter 
or a magazine. 

Before a p'ace can he .searched a 
magistcfrial warrant is mandatory. Why 
cannot a judicial order be an indis¬ 
pensable pre-reqiiisitc to an order for 
the interception of mail or the tapping 
ot a telephone? 

The Danish Constitution, to cite au 
instance, makes a court order oh'iga- 
tory. There is not one good reason 
why judicial control ha.s not been 
interposed. It is no answer to say 
that the clause ousting judicial review- 
will be d<‘ileted. For as the Editor’s 
Guild said in a statement on Septem¬ 
ber 13, “though courts can be moved 
this can be only done on the Ixisi.s of 
knowledge of secret intercenfion or 
seizure, which would tin n need to be 
proved”. 

The amending Bi'l is clearly aot 
intended to ameliorate a harsh law 
but to fortify it against legal chal¬ 
lenge. Strangely, iicino has yet inadi- 
the challenge. Om* can only' hope 
that some day the courts will teach 
the government yet anotht'r lekson for 
violating the citizens* rights. 
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WEST GERMANY 


Exit Chancellor Schmidt 

Ramcsb Jaura 


VVITIi the collapse of the socialist- 
liberal coalition on September 17. an 
era has dragged to an end in West 
Germany. Its foot-prints will not be 
easily effaced. 

While governmentN elsewhere in the 
West came and went almost like the 
seasons, in the past thirteen long and 
eventful jears. West Germany con¬ 
tinued to be ruled by the coalition ol 
social democrats (SPD^ and liberal 
free democrats (FDP). Despite recur¬ 
ring friction within the government 
and some untoward developments, 
the socialist-liberal coalition in Bonn 
became a .synonym for durability. 

It survived the initial small parlia¬ 
mentary majority while pushing 
through its highly controversial Ostpo- 
litik ol reconciliation with the com¬ 
munist neighbours in the East. It 
steered clear through the -py scandal 
leading to the resignati.m <»! Chancel¬ 
lor Willy Brandt in Ul74, only loiir- 
and-a-half years after taking over the 
reins of power. Fa'Cii the shocks 
two oil crLscs resulting in a c mlinuctJ 
marked change in economic fortune 
di<l not .shatter its cohesion. 

But the rf\servcs of inuhudity b<‘- 
twfjcti the t\)alitiou partners had 
started visibly thinning out. Tli<* 
•socialisl-liheral govcnmuail would bavi' 
falltRi apart in the 1980 general elec¬ 
tions at the latc.st. had it not been for 
the outstandingly capabli^ Qiafu^cllor 
Hrlniut Schmidt. With hi.s i.-U'ur-headcd 
analysis of the tnoiinling economic 
liroblcTiKS, Schmidt riot only kc^i^ th^' 
w^fl-wing of hi.s SPl) in check, but also 
u’Orked for necessary' compromiso with 
thi‘ lilK'ral partner. In thus, he was 
assisted by his intimate grasp of cc'ono- 
iiiic policy issiie.s and hi.s hitoniation.al 
standing and wide popularity at hom<\ 
which \\'as c<jns;derahly greater than 
that of Ids party. V\^ile SPI> \va.s losing 
voters in all lh<* .scheduled state elec¬ 
tions that followed the 1980 general 
elections, several public opiiiioii polls 
.showed Shat fm ov<‘r\vhelming majority 
of the West (k?niiatus still placed its 
f:onfidciicc in their Oianc<»ll4»j. 

However, its the '•Ciinomic recession 
prolonged and the aclv(*rse effects of 
moiMiting fore.ign delvt.s, burgeoning 
ch‘fieit.s, and sinking growth rates sicker- 
<id doW to the man ki the stret^t, the 
cY>nfidence in the "onniipotence* of 
Chancellor Schmidt, too, .started crod- 
*ng. Every new revision downwards of 
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t'conoinic giowth targets. ev4.*.ry ucw 
fxrsoii without a job in a country- once 
lused to overfull enii)loyment\, every 
new federal budget rleffcit increased 
the tciusioii within th<‘ government, 

Thi.s vi'orst'ning economic .situation 
hml indeed pn>mpted di^puty chancellor 
and loreign niinist<T Halts Diterieh 
CensclM-r of the FI>I* to talk of a 
\V'«*ude’ implying a tnm towards a 
new era in West Onnan polities- as. 
Iiir back a.s in tlie summer of last year. 

Ihe chairman ol the FDP had other 
reasons as well for his second thoughts. 
De.spilc Ck^nscher.s personal popularity, 
♦ Vfii the liberals were lx‘iiig fortn^d out 
1)1 state l«‘gtslatures, failing to obtain 
th«' 5 per cCMit of votes, the minimuiii 
■iecd<*d under tlu; coicstitiilion, to j^aiii 
parliamentary' .seats. 

Deeply concerned alwiul the H>P.s 
dwindling popularity and the succe.s.^ 
of thtJ various f*eol()gical groups — tlw 
Cn'cius* and *.Mternativ<*s - the 
lih(‘ral.s decidi'd to .swiJeli from the 
SrU to COU in Ihe .state of Ib'sscu II 
lKi‘ ch.‘ctor.V-<»’s resp4>n.s<i to thus new 
alliance in the Hes.se state el<‘ctions on 
September 26 was favourable Gefischci 
was expected to walk out of the c'oali- 
lion in Bonn .shortly afterwards. Other- 
w'lsi.'. the autumn cH'gotiations on the 
1983 budget .seemed certain lo drive 
tlir final wi'dge Ixtweeii the two coali¬ 
tion parlriens. 

But <?vcnt.s t<X)k a dilfereiU course. 
Sclaiiidt had in any c‘ase reachc'd Hie 
ffid of his patience with the siiix:>iu« 
Iroin within his own party' and the 
national me.dia for his keeping quivi 
and sitting back ioo long. It was at 
this juncture that a clocmnent i>ri!pared 
by c-ixifiocnies minister, Otto Lamlisdorfl. 
called for a new strategy- to promote 
growHi and combat unemplo\in<Yit. now 
loiiching two iiiillioii. 

Ueflecting the major coalition iJartner 
SBD’s view, the govemment spokesman 
.said at a pre.ss oonferenw on Septem¬ 
ber 13 that the document “was not hi 
accord with <x?onomic. financial and 
.social j>oljcy of the federal govemment”. 
Kvfti though I-nmbsdorfTs liberal col¬ 
leagues, and the CDU-CSU opposition, 
were divided on the propo.sal, it was 
.signal for Chancellor Schmidt to act. 
Four clays latc^r, he did act — formally 
.serving notice of hi.s intention to <»nd 
the coalition with the FDP. 

'Fhe liberal leader, f;<'in.scher, who 
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Hon, took the hint 
with his three ministerial party col- 
leagues. With that, tlie historic .socialist- 
lilxTal coalition collapsed. 

The iliffercnci' on approaches and 
lH).ssil>le solutions lo acute ecmioinic 
problems txtween thi? SPI> and FOP 
had indeed bcconu* luibridgeable, \ 
L4>iusiderabU‘ section of the social deino- 
erats feel that even the budget liglite.n- 
iiig already decidctl this summer hics 
been biased against low-income groups. 
They pleaded for the rise in public 4'x- 
penditiiro to bixxsl growth. Vast S4*eti«ns 
ot tlwi lilx'rals, on the olher band, 
favour more soifal security cuts, and 
tax conces.s'ons for l)iisiiu\ss to promotr 
iiivestiTUJnt. 

A reliablt: indication ol wht*ther tbe 
KDP'.s survival hiis Ix'cn <ti.Mjred with 
its .switch awa> from SPD to <T)U- 
(^SU, wi'l be provided in the gem ral 
elections which ar<* now to be Im'M 
either by the end of this year ol earlv 
1983. In llie 1980 general eleetioas, 
which the FDP had fought in alliance 
with the SPD, the FDP had gained 
over lo lH*r eitit of th<* vo^cs. Right 
I'lOW, at least oiK*-third of the l‘"DP 
nu'mbcrs of jiarlianient are opptKSJ'd In 
a c'onservative-liheral coalition^ follow¬ 
ing loo clasc on the heels of the falling 
.'ipart of Ihe uoveniineni willi tb<’ 
scicial deinocrals. In fact, a split on ibi.-: 
(piestion in the FDP i.s not ruled out. 

The ox)po.sition lo ;• coiLs<M'vativ4** 
lilxiral govenitnenl, within Hie b'l^ll i.s 
in>t only basi'd on clf)s<‘ personal r«;la- 
tionsbips wliicjh many a liberal ha.s 
e.stablished with the .social denxxa'at 
ctdleagties ki Uio pa.st 13 ycar.s. It is 
also ioiinded on ihe jn.slified scvxjticism 
wliclher th4; economic problems — 
vvhicK are to no li'ss e.\-tent a result ol 
world-wide ecxRioniic rcce.ssion — can 
lx* solved by adopting coiiscivative 
iruxisures as favoured !>y some in the 
FDP and many in die CDU-CiSU. 

Be.sidf.vs, the lilxTals and serial de¬ 
mocrats look back with pride on the 
sociali-st-libcral era during which West 
Cvemiaiiy has Iieeii able to shed a num¬ 
ber of post-war fetters, lusing to th^ 
maximum possible the liniitixl room for 
tnanocnjvre in both East-West as well 
as North-South relations. Tin’s self¬ 
liberation has undoubtedly given rise 
to recurrent irritations with Washington 
— be it fjn Afghanistan, Poland or on 
the Euro-Soviet gas pipeline deal. "But 
it lias helped an average West German 
to regain his pride a.s the citizen of a 
widely respected country hvst known 
for its post<war ecoikmiic 
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Chairman Mao is Not Our Chairman. 

G P D 


BARELY in the hisluiies of Coiimiu- 
nist parlies wouiu one End a Cotigres.'t 
whjdi had so little to say as the re¬ 
cently concluded 12th Congress of the 
Chinese Gonmiutust Party. On the face 
oi it it did many things. U pmci'auiif^d 
a new eonslitulion tor China. It creat¬ 
ed a new instilutiuii of the advisory 
council of elders or of those elders 
who have lust their polilical clout, it 
leaiiiiined oiicc again that China Ls 
dct(u‘inincd to go ahead with Us pro- 
giuitiincs ot socialist modernisatiou. 
There is indeed a lot of talk of socia¬ 
list thib and socialisL that in Hu 
Yaubang*s report to tlie Congress. His 
leiJort, in fact, has a quotation from 
Lenin as well saying that “Living 
creative sucialisia is the product of 
the masses themselves”. It has all that 
iu cd.s to be said on discipline, or¬ 
ganisation, training of cadres in Mai- 
m'mh, on the various levels of iiiteres't.s 
— those ot the state, the collective 
and the individual — to be taken into 
account in deteriuiiung China's plans, 
policies, x^i'iutiplcb and measures and 
NO on. 

And yet it was a rather staid affair. 
The long rcqxjrt dues not really tell 
very much cxc'ept that in place of 
Mao quotations, now we shall have 

quotalioas from Lenin. The Leiun 

qutatiuii which Hu chose to cite is 

important because it perhaps indicates 
tliat that is the new mass-line. The new 
mass-line would emphasise that any 

iiiodernisation programme would suc¬ 
ceed only if the masses are its creative 
participants. Quoting Lenin, on this 
is.sue, however, Hu Yaobang was not 
.saying just that. He was also presum¬ 
ably rejecting the Maoist view <»f mass 
participation and theory of Mass-line. 
The dangerous decade 1966-1976, ac¬ 
cording to IX'iig Xiaoping and Hu 
Yaobang, would furnish a good illustra¬ 
tion of Ik 7W the mass-line theory can 
go wrong. He was in all probability 
quoting Lenin to justify the new line 
regarding the masses, regarding their 
role in socialist construction. 

xMao loomed large in this Congress 
six years after his death. Deng. Xiaop¬ 
ing obviously wanted this Congress to 
say that Chai^an Mao was no, longer 
^pmr dialiitian; , The new CGP conalihi- 


tion dUpenses with the post ol 
chainnun. The CXJI;' diil nut have any 
chairman Irotii its iuundatiou till 
1945. So historically iheie is some 
jihstification for the CCP not having a 
cbainiiau now. Mao became ils Chair- 
man on the eve ot the vit;tory ot the 
(’liinesc revolution, lu a sense he made 
the revolution. Now there is no one on 
the Chiue.se scene of that stature, no 
une who could succeed to llie chair- 
iiiau.ship. It is only proper that the 
post shoukl not be there. This is not to 
say that Dc^ig has aboUsh<;d the post 
with that .sense of history. He has done 
so with a view to preventing a .single 
indivictual from acquiring the tre¬ 
mendous i)rc^tigc and power which he 
fears the parly chairiiianship would 
give him. But there is an iiiiplicR 
historical judgment in his act. The new 
consJitution ol China also relcib to 
Mao Zedong only once in sliarp con- 
lra.st to the earlier conslilutulion 
the preamble of which referred to him 
MS many as eiglit times. 

ilua Guofctig has lost his iK)st on the 
Pulit-Biircaii. At the .same time Mar¬ 
shall Yell Jainyiiig and Li Xianniaii 
hiW'c made it to the PB, 'I'lu'se Iw'o 
men who were bitterly critical ot 
Zhlaiig Qing might have had a rather 
amhiguou.s relationship with Mao 
Zedong. They w’cre rtss^ionsiblo for 
liua Cuolcng'jj installation us ibc 
ciiainnan ot ih^ party. They knew that 
lie was Maos man. Deng Xiaoping 
would certainly rerntMiiber the fact 
that Vch and Li put Ilua in the chair¬ 
man's post and tliat it hiu; taken him 
five years to get rid of Ilua. They 
might have <kjne so mainly “to retain 
cxintrol of the decision-making pro¬ 
cess*' as leading China-expert Ricuard- 
Thornton of the Ck'orge Washington 
University has pointed out. They 
might be still kitercstod in playing the 
gaim*. Ilua Giiofivig is very much on 
the Central Committee. In spile of the 
chaps' of the Cultural Hovolution 
years Mao's name might not bo with¬ 
out some significance and appeal wnth- 
in China. It is therefore plausible that 
Deng might not have completely suc¬ 
ceeded in lakkig tlw* CCP on the de- 
Maoisatioii road. 

This Conpess is bound to evoke 
memories of the 20th Conpess of the 


CPSU — the Congress \thich marked 
khruschev’s de-Stalini.sation and the 
iitrw liberalisation policies. This Con- 
gies.s ditler.s from that in one or two 
major respects. The 20th Congress 
opened ati era ol compromise with and 
.soft line towards imperialism in ^uvi<;l 
history. This Ckingress, on the othcir 
hand, seejiis to have moved away ironi 
llic earlier Chinc.st,* mlhiLsiasin !<>i the 
US and the imperialist powei.s. It tlocs 
not make any references to iiiiperialisiu* 
Bui it at least takes the CCP liack to 
its formulation of the late sixties. It 
lejcels the iiopulai understanding of 
China'.s hireign policy which talks of 
the enemy tminber i)tn*’ hviidrome. It 
is now two siiperpcAVers tryiijg to carve 
out their sph<‘rc.s of hegemony in world 
politics a position lather similar to 
the otic the Chinese were articulating 
towards the end of the sixties. 

The message is clear. China is not 
an ally of the United Stales and does 
iKjt w’isli to bo one. Taiwan, the 
Ch'iiese must have by now' realised, is 
all insoluble problwn. Hu Yaobang 
talks of the problems willi the Soviet 
Union and they move around one 
central problem; China's security. Let 
thi^ Soviets do something ii, fact to 
rolievri Chinas worries rin that .score 
and the norinahsalii'ti would not be 
lar off. In oilier words, the ball is in 
tlic Soviet court. It ha.s been Ihere for 
a Jong time. The Sino-Sovicl n-latiou- 
sliip i.s of ihe k»iid where the Soviets 
ak'iiie can take an initiative, as indeed 
the Americans had dotic ten \ear.< ago. 
Hu Vaohang has staled eat(.‘goricaIly 
that the Chinese would respond. He 
has also added that the friendship 
between the Chinese anil the Soviet 
l^ople will always grow'. China would 
do evervthiiig within its power to 
develop it. 

In tlie meanwhile- the Qiinese are 
determined, no the Congress tells u.s, 
to build “sociiilrst .spiritual civilisa¬ 
tion". We are not finite .sure if we have 
exactly understood the term. But then 
the socialist states have, been lately 
contributing some odd formulations to 
the h'xieon of .sfK-ialism. It ;fll began 
with khmschev’s "state of all people'*. 
Bre/hnev and his comrades have given 
us the notion of “soi.iali.st-orionte(I 
states'’, Hu Yaobang has decided to go 
beyond "slate". He is talking of a 
"socialist .spiritual civil isaton." A 
party might need a chairman, a civilisa¬ 
tion doe.s not. That is perhaps the 
.spiritual moral of the 12th C^ongress! 
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Coi^ruption: 


Where Does the Money 

Robert Wade 


^ disciplined way, channel¬ 
s' Jinj? resources out of the bands of the 
clients of the bureaucracy and the state 
treasury, into their own. 


‘THERE is uu lawless group in 

the whole ct)untry wlwse rccortl ot 
crinK-s evnnes anywlicre near the rect>rd 
of that .single organised unit, which i.s 
the Indian Police Force”. So declared 
an Indian High Court judge in the 
early 1960s. He attracted severe cen¬ 
sure for his rnnarks, hut they do si ill 
corresiHind with a widespread image ot 
Indian police.' as endeinjcally corrupt. 

An Additional Inspector-General ot 
Police reccMitly revealed that when he 
tried to Mi.spt'nd some constables whom 
he found c'ollecting protection money 
right outside his house, his own boita- 
fidcs came under question from a 
superior oflicer, and the men had to be 
reinstated. He declared himself ‘astoun¬ 
ded later to learn that the right to eol- 
lecl mumooLs was auctioned and the 
proceeds stiared by polici'inen as also 
officers* {Thii llhulu, September 6, 
1981). Most of the dLsciis.sion ot ad¬ 
ministrative (;is dLstinct from political) 
corruption in India has cmiccntraled on 
how public officials manage to get 
money out of the public. Implicitly a 
‘roUen apple’ lh(H)ry of corniption lias 
been used, which says that an indi¬ 
vidual official is corrupt on account ol 
insufficient moral fibre, Thci renieily is 
thereiore simply to remove him belore 
he infects others. This approach directs 
attention to the relationship liclv/eeu 
the official and the client, leaving two 
further imixirtant qne.stion.s. What hap¬ 
pens to the black moni'y which the 
official collettsi* And how does the 
official get himself into a 'post in which 
he can collect black money (or more 
black money rather than less)? The 
answers to these questions suggest that 
admin {.strati ve corruption, far from 
being a matter ot the odd rotten apple, 
is a highly .systematic business, that 
individual officers are under often 
intense pres.sure fr<jm above to behave 
corruptly. 

What is the mechanistn by which 
•petty* comiplkm is systematised and 
aggn*gat<*fl upwards? In the police* 
force, for i'xamplc, XH^sts of .station 
Kiiperintendent are commonl) , in one 
South Indian .state, put up for auction 
amongst officers of requisite rank. The 
winner pays the senior officers and the 
Minister, becaase it is they who con¬ 
trol personnel transfers. He then has a 


year in which to collect what he paid 
for the post, plus his own profit. He 
doc.s .so by putting xires.surc on Ills 
siil)orilinate officers — perhaps assign¬ 
ing them monetary targi'ts. Ttu?y thein- 
.selves may havl^ paid to be sent to that 
particular po.sl; and know that if they 
fail to nuHJt tlw? ‘over-rights’ of the 
station superintendent, they are likely 
to 1)0 transferred sonwwhere else, U) a 
Juss desirable post. Policemen who are 
inefficient at collections, or just too 
honc.st, end up spending most ot their 
career iu deparlnienlal dumping 
grounds, out of the way. 

But this system in fhe police force 
is replicated in many other departments. 
In the Irrigatioi) Department, for 
example, officers at Executive Engineer 
level may pay ten time.s tlieii* annual 
salary to he put in chaige of operating 
and maintaining a canal system for an 
expected two jear tenure; at Superin- 
Icndcnt Engineer level, forty times or 
more. They naturally expect to collect 
much more than that during their time 
iu post. They do so by .selling posts at 
lower levels; and/or i7utting pressure 
on their lower officers to raise money 
for them, by selling water illicitly and 
by rake-offs from inaintinance contracts. 
If the lower officers fail to raise the 
promised amounts; they are transferred. 

U is the same in un> department 
witli iiniiortaiit rcgii1ator>' iimctions 
(e g. Revenue), or with valuable rights, 
subsidi.sed goods or public w^orks con¬ 
tracts to allocate (c g, Forestry, Agri¬ 
culture, Roads and Buildings). As long 
as .some posts are more valuable than 
others, officers of r«*quisit<) rank will 
coirqM*te to get the valuable ones. And 
while tliey will attempt to use personal 
or group connections where ]X)s.sil>le, 
the most potent means of competition 
is pricer (as economic theory, but not 
bureaucratic thcrory, w'ould lead one to 
expirct). Converse]), citizens di5.satisiied 
with the perfonnance ot an officer (eg, 
traders fcvHng the effects of a zealous 
Commercial Taxes Collector) may con- 
Iribule uKincy to providing thenuselves 
with a collective good — his transfer. 

Hence the key instrument of control 
in the corrupt system is the x>crsonnel 
transfer. By controlling who goes into 
valuable pads, senior officials afid poH- 
ticians can keep the whole hierarchy 


auuui. 

p«jlice corruplion in Britain) that cor¬ 
ruption Ls inastly cxrnfiiiud to I he lower 
ranks. What « not generally realised 
is that jpetty* corruption is aggregated 
in a .systematic way to generate huge 
rcveriinss for those in jXBiitioiis ol high 
authority, without tlie senior officials 
and politicians necessarily having to 
get their own hands dirty. That 
same system means that if an 
official is not to spend his 
career in nndesirajile iHj-sts (whicli as 
well as lieing unluerative may be in 
remote and backward areas, where bi.s 
wife anti family will suffer) he must be 
etirrupt — ht; niiust demand (in Uic 
language of eamomie theory) illicit 
pa>ment. To attiilrule eonnption hr 
inilividnaLs lack of mural fibre is wholly 
inudeijiinte. 

Thi.s is fertile ground groitud on 
which (o bring economic and 
bureaucratic theory together. What 
IS needed, above all, is a theory 
i>f personnel transters. While the 
rapid rate at which officials tend 
to bo IransleiTed from one post to 
another is often noted and deplored, 
tmqnrry info the causes is in its inianey. 
Vet trimsfer.s are not jast one small pari 
ol administrative iiieclianies. They are 
at the very ,;enfns of the system ol 
Imreaueratie sttrplns extraction. Any 
serious rlisetissioii of how India's de¬ 
velopment administraUon can be made 
to work better must put personnel 
raiisfers near the top of the agenda 
or retonn. For the current situatiou 
constitutes, as Robert Chambers aptey 
puts It, the slipping clutch' of ludias 
attempts to promote development by 
means of the governmental bureaucracy. 


I Ihc argument and evidcncu are spelled 
out in ’The System of Administrative 
and Political Corruption: Canal Irriga¬ 
tion in South India”, Journal of De- 
velofmient StuiUen, 1^3), 1982; Tixiga- 
tion Reform in Conditions of Populist 
Anarchy: An Indian Case”, mimeo, In- 
.stitufe of Development Studies, Univey- 
.sity of Sussex; “The Sale of Public 
Ollice: A Model and Some In^n 
Evidciico*’, minieo, Institute of De- 
vc‘lopineut Studies: “The Economics 
and Politics of India's State Accuimila- 
t'on Policy**, fortcoining in EcorhOffdc 
Deoelopmera and Cultural Change. 
RolM^rt Chambers describes rapid trans¬ 
fers as a ‘slipping dutch’ in “Rurd 
Development: Putting the Last Fiist'% 
IxmgjiHins, Harloj^, England, , forth¬ 
coming 1089, Ch 8.1 
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Political Folklore 

Baira} Puri 

Freedom Movement in Kashmir by Ghulam Has?;an Khan; Light 
and Life, New Delhi; pp 523, Rs 140. 


BY ‘freedotii mnveinent' we generally 
mean the movement that was aimed at 
lilMM-ating the cwmlr)' fwjni British 
rule. In the case of Kashmir, however, 
the expression refers to a movement 
which was started, in a regular and 
organised manner, in July 1931 and 
was primarily directed against the rule 
of an alien Dogra monarch. 

The two concepts are by no means 
exclusive and, in fact, overlao. But 
they are decidedly different in moti¬ 
vation, impact and implication. Thus 
while Ghulam Hassan Khan observes 
that the early phase of the nationalist 
movement in Jammu and Kashmir 
State ‘'remained confined lo non- 
Muslims'*, he adds that the freedom 
movement in Kashmir during the 
same phase (from 1931 to 1940) was 
"led exclusively by Muslim masses 
under the banner of the All Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference." 
Significantly, one ol the major griev¬ 
ances listed by representatives of 
Muslims of the state in their first 
formal memorial to the Maharaj'a on 
August 15, 1931 was against the "in¬ 
ability of the government to take 
action against the Hindus for their 
political activities in favour of the 
Indian National Congress which was 
an unlawful body in the State." This 
clearly brings out the distinction 
between the two concepts of the 
freedom movement at the national 
and local levels. 

That the basic cause and target of 
the latter were different from those 
of the former is also evident from 
the statement of the author that 
Kashmir movement was a result of 
"various social, economic, religious 
and political disabilities which es¬ 
pecially the Muslim subjects suffered 
for decades under the Dogra auto¬ 
cracy'*. Far from being resentful 
against the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment, the Muslims of the state, as 
the author attests sought and wel¬ 
comed its intervention. The Muslim 
groups from outside the state which 
supported the early phase the Kash¬ 
mir movement, like the Ahraediyas, 
were, as we gather, also pronounced¬ 
ly pro-Brhislu 

Tliese facts as also the tension that 
was known to have existed between 


the Maharaja and the paramount 
power at that time lends credence 
to the theory that the latter conniv¬ 
ed at or instigated the initial trouble 
in the state. The final judgment 
about the nature and extent of British 
role in this context must, however, 
await till further evidence, in particu¬ 
lar that lying in the classified papers 
of the Archives relating to that 
period, is available. 

Though eventually the anti-Maha¬ 
raja movement of the state and anti- 
British national movement coincided, 
*he difference persisted. Thus while 
the latter culminated in 1947 the 
former officially extended upto 1975 
when Sheikh Abdullah returned to 
power after signing the Kashmir 
Accord with the Prime Minister of 
India on the slate's status within the 
country. The list of freedom fighters, 
recognised by the state, covers parti¬ 
cipants in all movements till 1975, 
including that led by ihe Plebiscite 
Front. 

The national freedom movement 
(i e, of anti-British brand) drd extend 
to Jammu via neighbouring Punjab 
much before organised political 
movement started in Kashmir Valley. 
Sardar Budl Singh, who was as much 
'anti-Maharaja' as 'anti-British* was a 
leading political figure in Jammu in 
1924. He was thrice elecred presi¬ 
dent of the Dogra Sabha which he 
described as the Congress of the state. 
The Sabha was outlawed for its pro- 
G'jngrcss and anti-British role. RanlHr 
the only newspaper published from 
the state, banned for similar rea¬ 
sons. 

The author is less than fair to 
Muslim members of the Dogra Sabha 
in suggesting sweepingly that their 
association with it "was not one of 
free consent and willingness'*. Dogra 
Muslims were entitled to as much 
pride about their ethnic identity as 
Kashmiri Muslims were. To the ex¬ 
tent and till the time Dogra Sabha 
represented Dogra aspirations it was 
bound to get the willing support of 
Hindu and Muslim members of the 
Dogra community in some measure or 
the other. 

Some sections of Muslims of Jammu 
did join the 'freedom movement of 


Kashmir’ as long as its Muslim cha¬ 
racter was maintained. But when the 
Muslim Omference ceased to be 
'Muslim* and became 'Natioiul* and 
increasingly represented Kashmiri as¬ 
pirations, the common bond was 
snapped and the Muslim leaders of 
Jammu parted company with the 'free¬ 
dom movement of Kashmir*. This 
split of Muslim leadership of the 
state almost on regional lines deserves 
notice as it is sin eloquent reflection 
on the basic character of the Kashmir 
movement and the role of Muslims of 
Jammu. 

The author is nearer truth when in 
closing part of the book he describes 
the Kashmir freedom movement, al¬ 
most in passing, "as a vigorous battle 
for self-identity” by Kashmiri Mus¬ 
lims. The Treaty of Amritsar, under 
which Kashmiri was sold for Rs 75 
lakh to the Jammu ruler Gulab Singh, 
directly hit at their urge for self- 
identity. Khan rightly reminds that 
Amritsar Treaty was the "most po¬ 
tent argument of the freedom move¬ 
ment of Kashmir”. But as abroga¬ 
tion of the Treaty became the central 
objective of the movement, it impli¬ 
citly, legitimised Maharaja*s rule 
over Jammu. Further as. in the words 
of Khan, the Kashmir movement was 
"a genera] uprising of Kashmiri Mus¬ 
lims against Dogras” who "ruled over 
Jammu and Kashmir for more than 
one hundred years”, it could not ex¬ 
pect to endear itself to Dogras. The 
distinction between the ethnic com¬ 
munity of Dogras and the dynasty of 
the Dogra ruler has never been drawn 
in the book; nor was it done by the 
leaders of Kashmir. In fact ‘Dogra 
Raj Murdabad’ was one of the rally¬ 
ing slogans of the movement, just as 
‘British Raj Murdabad’ was a popular 
battle cry of the freedom movement 
at the national level. 

As the Kashmir movement sought 
to express Kashmiri Muslim aspira¬ 
tions with clear anti-Dogra overtones, 
it not only inhibited the growth of 
lhi‘ anti-Maharaja movement but also 
arrested and reversed the anti-British 
national movement in Janunu, the 
home of Dogras. 

The author betrays his ignorance 
of the urges of Muslim Dogras and 
possibly of the very fact that Dogras 
include Muslims. He therefore does 
not take notice of their lukewarm 
participation in the mainstream of 
freedom movement, based in Kashmir; 
nor does he explain their withdrawal 
from it. His verdict on the role of 
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i93» wa»'1^ 

and lilam became a unifying force In 
all villages, towns and cities among 
the Muslims...". The election campaign 
4)t 1934 rev4»ale«l that **coimuiiiia] iioU- 
tics reigned supreme both among the 
Muslim and the non-Muslim commu* 
iiilie.s.. Hcdiuioi) decisive 

role in determining the voter's choice.** 
As an echo of the politicil agitation 
which started in July 1931, the author 
continues, the fire of communalisAi 
spread to different areas in Mirpur 
tehsil and "religious fanaticism wor¬ 
sened the relations between the Mus¬ 
lims and non-Muriims**. 

The author regards conversion of 
the Muslim Conference into the Na¬ 
tional Conference in 1939 as "a total 
change*’. He devotes a whole ch.npter 
of over 100 pages to describe the pro¬ 
cess of “secularisation of poliiics", If 
it was never communal, whit did its 
total change and sccularisatiun imply? 

All that the author seems to mean 
is that the grievances of Muslims were 
genuine, "communalism was imposed 


.,1 rtl ^ 

tibem to orgaubc tlMmselinti eiik 'c<^ 
munal lines, their demands were {nst 
and based on universal human values 
and even during its Muslim Confer¬ 
ence phase, the movement had secular 
potentialities. 

Stated thus, this is a plausible view. 
The style of the author may not mere¬ 
ly reflect a lack of sophistication. 
In fact almost the entire folklore of 
Kashmir politics, built up by simple- 
minded scholars or political vested 
interests, seeks to cover kiconvenient 
gaps through rhetoric and a contrived 
political diction. Since images are as 
important in politics as reality, sUch 
projections of the folklore should not 
be dismissed. Seen thus, Ghulam 
flassan Khan*s book is of special im¬ 
portance. For a while he uses seme of 
the rhetoric and diction of the folk¬ 
lore, he strives to maintain an acade¬ 
mic integrity. What he lacks in ri¬ 
gorous analysi.s is made up bv hi, re¬ 
sourcefulness and painstaking collec¬ 
tion of facts. 


Gannon Donkerley and Company 


iion-Miislims Is, however, ipbre cafe- 
gorfc; it is <V»cribc<l gfi 'unhcalth/, 
'sectarian*, 'communal’ and 'reaction¬ 
ary*. If this role is to be m^asm-evl 
in terms of their contribution to the 
'Kashmir freedom movement*, it was 
far from outstanding. But it was alsu 
inhibited by the fact that the politi¬ 
cal forum of the majorit.\, the Muslim 
Conicrence, had barred its doors to 
the minorities. Or perhaps it was a 
case of a vicious circle in which the 
exclusiveness of one community pro* 
voked and justified the exclusiveness 
of the other. As an authentic and 
powerful expression of Kashmir Mus¬ 
lim identity the Kashmir mevement 
had ample reason to exclude and be 
excluded by other communities in its 
initial phase. Further, there was an 
obvious pull of leligious appeal of a 
Hindu ruler on his Hindu subjects 
and of religious-cum-regional appeal 
on Dogra Hindus. 

In a similar way, religious factor in 
the case of Muslims in genera] and 
religious-cum-regional factors in case 
of Kashmiri Muslims added to the>r 
sense of alienation. Thus as the ruler 
was a Dogra Hindu, a non-Ka:>hmiri 
and a non-MusJim, struggle against his 
autocratic rule also satisfied the re¬ 
gional, the leligious as also the demo¬ 
cratic urges of the people. Similarly, 
as the landlords and jagirdai., were 
mostl> Hindus, including Dogras, the 
slogan of 'Land to the tiller* satisfied 
Kashmiri and Muslim as nlio socialist 
urges. 

But ideas do not operate in vacuum 
but through the vehicle of tangible 
identitie.s. Ihe secular convictioiij, of 
Kashmiri Muslims deepened as the> 
got rooted in their basic urges and 
enlightened self-interest as Kashmiris 
as well as Muslims. In any case the 
author need not feel a sense of guilt 
about their behaviour; which seems 
to be reflected m the way he sets out 
to prove that political movement cl 
Kashmir, even in its Muslim Confer¬ 
ence phase, was never communal. The 
author indeed considers the cxpiession 
'coiiimunar a.s a term of abuse and 
seeks to exonerate the Muslim politics 
of the state fiom this charge. How¬ 
ever, his own description of the situa¬ 
tion in the state would indicate which 
term covers it more coirecd>. Politi¬ 
cal consciousness among the two com¬ 
munities, he writes, ‘'followed two 
separate lines of thought and action. 
Both of them used religion as a moti¬ 
vating force for social activity*. In 
view of the situation then prevailing, 
"the Islamic touch and Muslim colour 
of the struggle for freedom in Jammu 
and Kashmir state from 1931 June 


GANNON nUNKERLFY AND COM¬ 
PANY has produced good working re¬ 
sults for the year ended March 1982, 
but is keeping dividend unchanged at 
10 per cent The distribution is co\er- 
cd y.SO times as against 4.66 times in 
the previous year. Turnover has risen 
Irora Rs 21.*50 crorc to Rs 28.69 i rore 
yielding a gioss profit of Rs 63 lakh 
compared to prcvioiis year’s Rs 46 ^ikh. 
These figures reflect an increase in 
profit margins. Net profit is Rs 4*5 
lakh tRs 28 lakhL The company has 
obtained consent of the Controller of 
Capital Issues lor issue of bonus .shares 
in the ratio of two share', for every 
three shares held. During the year, 
the civil engineering division secured 
orders for an aggtegate value of 
Rs 27.07 crore as against Rs 25.75 
(Tore in the presious year. Contracts 
of over Rs 28 crore have been secured 
in the curient year. The water 
treatment division has also .se¬ 
cur'd some more jobs. The 
piling and foundation engineering 
division, which started functioning last 
year, secured another major job of a 
value of Rs 91 lakh. The contract of 
35th brigade camp project in Kuwait 
wa.*? virtually completed at the dose 
of the year. During the current year, a 
contract for civil work for cold stor¬ 
age of the value of Rs 2.10 crore has 
been secured in Iraq and efforts axe 
continued to procure further overseas 


jobs. Turnover and overall earnings 
of the marketing division have appre¬ 
ciably improved. With procurement of 
s'/eaWe orders for material handling 
equipments and diversification of trad¬ 
ing activities, better results are likely 
to be achieved. Among the subsidia- 
iic.s, Cannon Dunkerley (Eastern’s) 
working continued to show unecono¬ 
mical results due to frequent labour 
unrest and power-cuts and other con¬ 
strains. The management intends to 
close the workshop tL*l circumstances 
lead to economic revival of its activi¬ 
ties. Gannon Pressure Vessels achiev¬ 
ed encouraging turnover and profit 
during 1981. Production during the 
current year was adversely affected 
clue to breakdown of deep-drawing 
press at the factory in December last. 
With the expected instaliation of addi¬ 
tional deep-drawing press during the 
current year, the management expects 
produc'tton capacity tc^ improve sub¬ 
stantially. M R Chemicals has be¬ 
come a subsidiaiy by virtue of control 
nf composition of its board of direc¬ 
tors. Formed for the purpose of pro¬ 
duction of chemi<'a^s, particularly lac¬ 
tic add and caldum lactate, this com¬ 
pany has a(*quirrd leasehold land at 
Patalganga in Maharashtra. Efforts are 
being made to obtain suitable techni¬ 
cal knowhow for manufacture of tbe^e 
products. 
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Rare Reference Material 

N N Gidwanl 

South Asian Civilisation : A Mbiiograj^ic Synthesb by Maureen I P 
Patterson (m collaboration with William J Alspaugh): University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago and London. 1981: price nut stated 


NFARLY two decides ago Patferson 
lust brought out her ‘’South A**ia • 
An Introductorv Bibliogiaphy*’ (196?) 
It contained a bare 4,169 entiies uhich 
were cJassiiicd under major headings 
General, History, Social Stiucture, 
Religion, Philosophy, lateialure. 
Science and Arts. These in turn, 
were suh*divided chronologic , 1 IItopi- 
calK, and geographical Iv Another 
bibliogriphv became available in 1964 
by Michael Mahar entitled, “fndn • A 
Oitical Bibltogranhv'* While it con¬ 
tained onh 2,021 enlnt's, it v.is veiv 
uselul, since we)|-nigh all the entrks 
Ljrned hciplul annotations. 

P.ittcison s pre ent work hos evolved 
out of her earlier (1962) iTUroduct<'»v 
cfloit It IS on a much hi^gei stale, 
inoio ambitious in scone ind with an 
entiielv new fianiework. Ihis biiUv 
Nolume compiists 892 pages The in- 
lioduction luns into 17 pages, loll# w 
ed b\ 8a pages of the “Outlines ot 
Heidmgs”. The bihlnigiaDhic entries 
themselves 28,017 m all occupy 
606 piges The author index takes 
101 pages and the subject index 4'> 
Ihesc figures should indicate ihc mis- 
sivcness and soUditv of t'^is biblio- 
gjiphv, unmatched bv anv Mmilai 
bibliogijphtc etToit in print It fulhlU 
a much felt need. 

This is an all puipose bibhographa. 
The compilers state that m preparing 
this bibliography the\ have kept m 
mind the needs and concerns of a 
variety of audiences, which include 
pel sons unfamiliai with the history 
and cultuial diversity of tnis region, 
the college and second u> school 
teachers, students - both graduate 
and undergraduate *- and finally re¬ 
searchers both m and nut rf academe 

Geographically, this w'oik e’en’s with 
the sub-continental mainland between 
the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean 
as well as the adjacent islands. Thus 
It covers India. Pakistan, Bangla 
Desh, Nepal, Bhutan and the island 
states of Sri Lanka and the Maldives 
In civilfsatlonal terms the scope is 
the Jndic civilisation of the sub¬ 
continent and its extensions and over¬ 
lappings m Afghanistan, Tibet, Buma 
and out-liers in South East Asia and 
bfyond. $ 


I he compileis have constiou'-ly 
tried to avoid th.‘ current 'ib^es-ion ul 
nutionnlistic exclusiveness m acddimic 
studies They have made a distintt 
111(1 bold .sflinTiatioii that **jt is dan- 
geious in social, religious an I artistic 
studies to Ignore oi plav down histon- 
r.il bottudaii( s'* ‘Withm tin uvewU 
Livilisational context we ident f. i 
number of geo cultural ireas, macio- 
rccM ms, middle level cultuial linguis¬ 
tic regions and smaller uni*s which 
are used as cla**si[icator\ devues for 
organising the Iitcratuie withm broal 
chionoh’gical penods *’ 

The thesis advanced here is that, 
if Indic civilisation exhibits any unity 
or perennial chaiicter if lesides in 
that cultural <()ie wc call lli^^duism. 
This umbielb teim, which defies de- 
bnition except m negative wavs, lefcis 
to a congeries of beliefs and practices 
(allied on by pcisoiis in India wlio 
ur fiCMtbei Muslim nor Chnstnns nor 
Buddhist nor many other things, but 
these people often participate m oi 
adapt Hindu piacticos. While the piac- 
tices may vary dramatically fiom place 
to place or from person to person ac¬ 
cording to the social positions, the'‘e 
IS an identifiable Hindu world view 
at a high level of abstraction m terms 
of which external civilisational entities 
may be comprehended If Sanskrit is 
Its linguistic vehicle, then its social 
expression is a hierarchical structure 
with the Brahman at the top” 

Chaptti^ 2 to 5 span foui ages ol 
historical evolulum ttz prehisloruak 
ancient, medieval, and Mughal period . 
It covers the period from pie histoiy 
to approximately 1800 AD. P rt 1 
covers the peiiod from 1818 to the 
present. It also has foui chaptcis. 
(from 6 to 9). They deal with the 
transformation in the modern age at 
the national level. The treatment here 
IS regional Hz. Butish India, South 
Asia, Republics of India and Pakistan. 
Part 4 (chapteis 10-17), loo, deils 
wnth the modern age but the treatment 
is here regional in the form of geo- 
cultural areas, each region having a 
chapter to itself, Hz, .Sri Lanka, .south 
India, middle India, north-west north 
India north east, the Himalayan Rim, 
and Sou^ Aaian communities over¬ 


seas. The fifth and final part (chapter 
18) provides mfoimalion on r^foience 
material, useful piactical introductions 
dnd guides to places, libiaiies and the 
linguages of the sub-contineip, ma- 
teiiaL which giyp tin usCis, tools ol 
technical and practical natuie. 

It will be conceded that an anm^ta- 
ted hihliography is moie helpful than 
in unannotated one. However, the 
present work though if the Litter 
type docs not suffer from this 
handicap Ihe outline of headings, 
whidi ipj)«ar& on paires 1 through 83, 
Is so (\hatu,liv( that it has obviit^d to 
a greit extent the need fir annuta- 
ijons Because ot the finenc,, of the 
sub divisions, the outline of headings 
fairly substitutes Ihc separate annota¬ 
tions to each entiv. I his is a great 
achievement of the compiIiMs, for 
which they deseive high praise 

The present woik will aLo seive as 
111 excellent check-list foi building up 
bbtaiv collections on South Asm. ft 
would be an indispensable guide lor 
those which aie newh established ani 
have scholaih g(s*ls to achieve m this 
geographical aiea 

The bibliography icveaK, as anv 
good one will do, areas and topic, 
which have been studied nd wiirien 
iboiil it gn it U ngth, IS also aicaa 
and topics which await the loseaichers* 
ptobes Thus the present work will 
act as a catalytic agent tor further 
pioductive reseuch in South Asian 
Studies. 

This woik may be the last bold at¬ 
tempt at a detailed bibliography of 
South Asian civilisation The literature 
threatens to become too vast, even for 
a highly selective work limited tu 
Western language sources Ihe com¬ 
pilers believe that, “Futuie bibliogn- 
phies might best be regional or topi¬ 
cal If regional they should include the 
rich materials in appronriite Scuth 
Asian languages” No one can dis- 
agiee. 

The compilers have achieved com¬ 
mendable success wPh a w nkable 
conceptual framework and classihca- 
tory refinement at a level never 
attempted before On the whole, the 
work has been completed with re- 
iiurkalde siictes \s such no libraiv 
concerned with South Asian studies 
can afford to ignore it. FfTorts, how¬ 
ever. could be be made to make it 
available at a modest pnee ti libraiies 
and scholars wot king in the South 
Asian countries. 
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SPEQAL ARTICLES • 


Industrial Growth and Structure 


As Seen through Annual Survey of Industries 


S L Shcfly 


Based <m the summarif results of Annual Survey of Industries for 1978-79, this paper reviews the 
growth n[ and the strut tural chufms in the factory set tor in India dining the 1^70^. It is brought otit that 
growth in the number of facumes deceleiated during the 1970s and that a preponderant part of the 
create in recent yeais has taken pUwe in smalUsize invts and in the category of individual proprietorships 
and partnerships. While the share \yf the organised sector in fixed capital was broadly sustained, its rela^ 
live slu4re in employment as well as in emoluments fell conspicuously. In the disposition of value added in 
the factory sector., the share of waees fell while that of pteifits and interest payments rose sharply. 

Despite many limitations of the duia, it can be asserted a priott that the ASI do* s not show any 
tendenctf for the capital^oiUput ratu) to nse. Also, over tw(Hbirds of the prodiu tive capital in the ASI 
sector IS borrowed capital. 

Over the yews, the size distribution of factories has becenne nn'yre skewed particularly when size of 
capital IS considered. Interestingly, small-sized factories m terms of employment possess relatively large 
fixed and productive capital. The capituUout put ratio fttr the * unorganised* sectors was 0 90 while it was 
107 for the prwute o^irporate sector. Age^wise the feature of high capital-output nitio is true eyf factories 
started during the Second Plan period as well as those stinted since 1971. 

Industry^wise, the electricity industry accounted for 44 per cent of fixed capital hut less than 9 per 
cent of employment and 12 7 per cent of ralueaddc*d: its capital-oiOpiit ratio m 1978-79 was as high as 8.25 
against the average of 2.40. 

Staie^wise. the concentration of factories in the top four industrialised states was still as high as 44,7 
per rent. While the relative positions of Maharashtra and West Bengal deteriorated, those of Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu improved Factory employment m West Bengal rose by 1.7 per cent as contrasted with the nse 
of 24.5 per cent in the country as a whole between 1971-74 and I97H-79. If the top nine states were con¬ 
sidered, the (omeniration of factories can he .said to have increased over the years. Also, in almost all the 
indmtries, the totuenfration of output in the respective top three states declined between 1971-74 and 
1978-79, hut only very slightly. 

[This article is being jiuhlished in two parts. This, the first jHirt, presents the results of the ASI 
for 1978-79 uith comparable data for earlier years. The second part will deal uith emnership and orga¬ 
nisational patterns of fewtories, their characteristics by the period of their establishment, their industnj- 
wise classification and the concentralion of industry as irivaled by the state-uise distiibution of fac¬ 
tories.] 


1 

Scope and Coveraise 

THE Centt.ll Stalisttcal Organisation 
(CSC) has hi ought out the snnimaiy 
results ol the Annua] Survey of Intlus- 
tiiCh (ASI) Un the year 1478-79. Since 
197S‘74» the CSO h.Ls been Ininging 
Dut such ftiiiimarv lesiilts ol the AST 
for the entire factory scctoi, compri.s- 
ing lioth the census and non-census 
.^eetons. The survey coversi all the 
iactoiies registered as s-ich under the 
Factories Ac’t, 1948, which consist ot 
establushnients using power .uid cmplov- 
iiig 10 Ol more woriceis each and those 
not using powei but cxnploying 20 or 
more workers each on any day of the 
preceding 12 months. Ttie bkti iiianu- 


iutilling units legislered .sepauitelv 
ufidii the Bidi and Cigar Worker^. 
(Condrlioiis of Employment) Act, 1966 
]ia\e biH-n gradually brought under the* 
puiview ol the ASI with varsing 
degrees ot coverage. In addition to 
all tnaniitactuiing and piocessing units, 
electru'ity generation and distribution, 
gas and steam, water works and supply, 
cold .storage and all repair services are 
covered by the survey. Certain factories 
located in Jails or reformatories qiialdy* 
ing for registration under the Factories 
Act are also being included. Some ot 
the iiaddv diying imits of the Food 
Coxpoiation ot India ami certain drug 
distribution Onus doing grading, pack¬ 
ing, etc, only, but deemed to be manu- 
factuiing activities, are covered in the 
survey, Ob the other hand, oil storage 


and distiibution units, establishments 
coming under »ho contiol ol tht* Depait- 
iiient ul Defence Production, restaurants 
and cafes and technical tiaining insti¬ 
tutions, though they have b€*en legistei- 
ed as factories under the Factories 
Act, have been excluded tioni the ASl 
(winch pitjlwbly explains why the nuni- 
bei ot lactones as reported by the 
lalioiii Bureau ot the Government ot 
India IS over 30 per cent highei than 
that reported under the ASI). The ASI 
extends to the entire cmintry exc«^>t 
the spates ot Sikkim and Nagaland and 
the Union territories of Arnnachal 
Piadesh and Dadra and Nagar IlaveJi 
anc^ Lakshadweep islands. 

For the purposes of ASI, the factories 
are divided into two sectors: census 
and sample, Tbe factorlAs employing 
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50 or more workeis each and using 
po>^er and those employing 100 or 
more Inil not using iHiwci die owered 
fvci> >eai in llieii eiiUicty and hence 
they constitute the census sedoi. llow- 
evir, dll Ihe electiicity imdcitakings 
u respective oi then sJ/e, dll lh<ist units 
beloiiging to industries ni rdch ot 
which the tohd iiumbei oi units was 
less than 50 in ihf < iitn# countiy, and 
iinits ’ocated in iiific lelalivcly less 

iiidustiialised stales and Union terrdory 
Ks (Himachal Piadesb, latjiinu and 

Kaslnnii, Manipiu, liipina Mct^halaya, 
Gui Daman and Dm, I’oiidic h( il\, 
\iidaniaii and Nuobat IsUuuls and 

(lundigaih) liavt Indi fomphtey 
cnuintiacd In flic h st ol tin noti¬ 
ce iisus siit<jis (lit half ol till lactoMis 
111 I u )i sliahiiii (sti^ and indnstiy 

f (11) an enmiuiaitd « ach \cai by lota- 
tioii so %is to achit VI comiiliti coviiaKi 
ol lh( iKncetisiis sictois in ivtiy block 
ol two ((JiisK iitiv* >t ns 

lilt \Sl liiin L^ basid on ibc JisU 
ol I icUrtu s/iinils inattilain<d b\ tb« 
lu losti itioii aiithoiitus. il IS itvisid 
*fii iipditid once tv»i\ two vcais. 
1^1 spill siiib A^giilu updating, a huge 
niiiiibi I ol Cn! iblisliiiM nls iii lonnil to 
bt non i \isting b\ the lit hi stall at 
ibt I HIM of th( suivev There wtre 
10000 such units in 107G-77, 8,300 
units in 1077 7S and 11 000 m 1978-79 
Hi tlu nontciisiis stiloi ol iiamt 

M\Jt>ll LlMIJAllONS 

Ht sides ihi iioii-n*si)oiise ni the 
ctnsus anil noii-ccnsus scclo^s, two 
otlii majoi limitations ot the results 
oi ASI lelate to (a) the lefcicmcc 
pt nod, and (b) thi estimation lot the 
sauipk si'itoi The ictcrcuce period 
tor the ASI IS Apnl-Maich each year 
hut mfoniiation iuniisbed in tlu rele¬ 
vant letiirii lelates to the accounting 
ycai oi the iactory ending on anv day 
lielwien April 1 and March 31. There 
could thus be wide vaiiations in the 
pc nods to which the data fot diHerent 
iaclories bidong Sec'Ofuily, as one*halt 
of the factories in each stiatuin built 
up fot the non-cemsus sc>cloi aie enu- 
1 IK rated each year b\ rotation, the 
total for ally characteiistic piescnted an 
Mic summary lesults leprescnts the sum 
ol the hgiires for the census and com- 
ptetely enumerated units plus twice 
the coiresponding hgiiies of the sampl¬ 
ed establishments belonging to the non- 
census sector. Thus, for the sample sec¬ 
tor, the figures obviously represent an 
esthnale. This second Imitation is un¬ 
likely to affect the resuU: signi^cantly 


hrst, because the size of the sample, 
namely, one-hall ol the lactones is 
sulhcicnlly largi and vcHHindly, the 
saiiHih sccUn, though it comprises a 
picdtmiiiimt'y laige nutnbei oi lac- 
til its should be making a small con- 
(i biition lo tlu totality of activities in 
lie lactnry siitoi as a whole. Whili 
s(i)aicit( icilniiiiatioii on the sample 
sictoi IS not available in the suiiiiiiary 
H <ulls, fhe distnbiilion of tactorlcs on 
the ba'^us ol then tuiploynicnt range 
'.(jggists th.il Mu* lowest si/e gioux) with 
lactoius in till tniploy 1111 tit lange ot 
0 19 genua K au mints loi 78 lo 79 
pt 1 ct nt ol Ihi told nimilMi ol facto¬ 
ut ^ Ml tb( loittitiv iuit only ioi about 
5 ])* i cent oi li\t il or piodiicUve capi¬ 
tal, 15 lo lb pii c< nt 111 Umis of the 
mmihci ol tinploytts as wCjI as gross 
cuitiuil, about 9 )iei cent ot value - 
adiNd and 8 ix i cent oi tola! < inolu 
in(nt> ul tiiiployits 

Similatlv the numbci ol noa- 
it landing Hints m the imsiis scxtoi 
(.Wi m 1976-77 271 in 1977 iH and 
295 in 1978-79) is also not siguniicaiil 
(\in It impoitancc in tciiiis oi then 
('‘tiiiiiid niinibii ol woikeis is con¬ 
sult it d 110 612 woikiis (out ol 
32 10 147 oi 2 1 pel cml) iii 1976 77, 
8S945 (out ol 55,11830 oi 16 pci 
ecu) in 1977-78 and 72 383 fout of 

})8 Ol 1 ) pci cent) m 
1978 79. Iho non ii spending units 
ill ilu sample siitoi weii only aliout 
500 ni 1976-77 (those foi 1977-78 
.uul thill at tci aie not known). Thus, 
on the wholi the \S1 covtiage ol 
Kufonts could be said to be quite 
kOiiipichctisive A'so in the kite si 
summaty lesults for 1978-79 the figures 
loi the piivioiis two yidis have been 
It vised taking into account tlie ircsh 
data leciived Irom the field Ol exjurse, 
to the extent uiiiiufactuiing Is uiidci- 
taken outside the factoiy scctoi, the 
\Sl vsould not covei thun The con- 
ttibution 111 such uiucgisteud inanu- 
lailuiiiig to th( total nation d Jucouie 
oiiginaliug III the inaiiulacturiug sector 
(cmlent oi constant puces) is estimated 
by the C80 at about 37 to 38 pei 
cent in the latter half of the 1970s. 

NxIUHK oi DlSiGCKFGMlON 

The Aiuniiiaiy lesulls for the tactoiv 
siLtoi have been presented in two 
parts. Besides the principal aggregates 
such as ihe number of factories fixed, 
pioductive and invested capital, gross 
output, total inputs, valiieadded and 
its distnbubon, and number ot em¬ 
ployees and woikeis in respect of all 


the mdustnes taken together at all- 
ludia kvel for the Jktest yeai (1978-70) 
with comparable data for Ihc* pievioits 
two yiais. Part 1 also contaitis tlie lUta 
fill seven cliffcrt nt ditiunMons of the 
\Sl ri suits, that is, distnlnition ol 
lattoiiis (j) by employ Illicit sl/i, (ii) 
bv Ivpt ol owneiship (private, ptibhi 
and joint sectors), (ui) by type oi 
tjrganisation (piopne torshq), public and 
rrixdte ImiitoJ companies etc); (iv) 
by si/i ol (dpilal, (v) bv ycai of icutial 
ini'duction. (vi) by indiistiiil cate- 
lioiits and (vii) by lihs bor each ot 
tlu M the summary if suits present the 
details ot thf abso'uu miinbers ol 
principal (harutenslif s di iggre gates 
tujd then piojxntii iiati distribution, as 
ilo thiir lelfvant stiuLtuial latios and 
l« I hincal cot llie i« n(s Tin stiucturai 
utios and tichnual coclhcinils worked 
out and pieseutMl m tlu Keiioil are, 
fixed capital pet employee, yalueacided 
pii iiiiployc* fixtd capilal to gioss 
output hxed capital to valueadded 
(capital output i itio) valiieadded to 
tsfoss output, emoluments to value- 
lelded, and oxKriting snipliis to pro- 
dium< lapitil A final sit^tiou ai 
Pait I picseiits an iiitciestmg xncce of 
iiifoiiiititui] i)a^ld on st it( wise by 
industiy wist dassihcalioii ol lactones 
which bungs out tht icgiond couciii- 
iialion of industiit^. That is, first 
till sliue ol stven most inqxutant iii- 
(liistiKs ill ihi tcital valu* of gloss out- 
piK and \ dim added in each of the 
iiiiK iiujoi states, and sccondlv, the 
shaic ol thrti imiioitjni states lu the 
total value of gross output and vaJue- 
iddiil 111 each ot the 23 rnajoi industry 
«ioiips Is piesentcd. Pair J1 cotitaiiis 
fktadccl statLstical apptndicts. 

n 

The Resalts: AggcegatiTe 

(jU)WTir Ol kAi iciRirs 

f ominc* to the icsuits, the numbci 
ol lac tom > as repoited in the ASJ 
data stood it 88 077 m 1978-79, 
showinu an inn case of ^ 7 pei 
cent over 1977-78: in 1977-78 the 
inclease was 4 5 pci cent; but in 
1976-77 It was 11.4 pei cent. Such 
individual years’ increases are not 
comp«uab1e because of deletions and 
such oihei causes. Over the yiais, the 
Idle ot increase in the numbet of facto- 
iies IS being susiaintci but at a mode- 
late I ate. lor I97(K71, the ASI had re¬ 
potted tht numbci of factories at 
64,563 thus showing an increase of 
23 512 or 36.4 per cent in the first 
eght years of the WOs or 4.0 per 
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cent per annum. Between 1960 and 
1970-71, the increase was 24,078 (or 
59.5 per cent or 4.8 per cent per 
annum) from 4D,467 to 64,565. 

A preponderant pari of the incicase 
in receni years had taken plate 

(a) in small-si/e units as measured by 
the size ol employment as well as by 
the siz<' of capital, and (b) in the cate¬ 
gory of individual proprietorships and 
partnerships. Between 1973-74 and 

1978-79, the ntimbrr t>l factories 

employing le^s than 100 employees 
accounted for 91.2 per cent of the 
total incre;L>e; thtrir share in the total 
fncreu.sc!iii ffiom 87.8 pet' cenl (ot 
36,266 ftictories out of 64,H3) in 

1973-74 to 88.8 prr cent (or 78,187 
our of 88,077) in 1978-79. Alterna¬ 
tively, based on i.apitaJ size, the fac¬ 
tories with gross value of plant 
and machinery of Rs 25 lakh 
OT less ai counted for the bulk (94.8 
pi^r cent) of the increase bciwecn 
1973-74 and 1977-78 (assuming thiU 
unspecihed categories be-’ong to the 
small size groups); the bigger factories 
with gross value ol plant and machi¬ 
nery of above Rs 25 lakh increa.scd 
from 3,245 in 1973-74 to 4.907 in 
1978-79. i e, an increase of 1,662 out 
of a total increase of 23,512 factories 
under all-size groups together. 

Factohii.s in Unoroaniskd and 

ORCANISLD Sti.lORS 

A more rcmaikable structural aspect 
of the increase in the number of faoto- 
rics ri'lates to the increase under 
individual proprietorships and partner¬ 
ships. 'Ihe total of such factories 
increased by 23,511 or 5^.9 pi*r cent 
from 43,580 in 1973-74 to 67,091 in 
1978-79 as compared with 37.3 percent 
increase in the aggregate. The in- 
crcasi* to the number of faatories in 
the corporate sector (government and 
private togolhcr) has been close to 
the aver.igc,. i c. by 4,678 factories or 
36.3 per cent, A part of the reason 
for the rapid increase under pro¬ 
prietorships and partnerships could be 
the recla.ssilication of ‘unspecified* 

category in which there were 4,152 
factories hi 1973-74 but ‘nil* in 1978-79. 
Even so, the increase of 23,511 under 
these ‘unorgianised’ sector categories, 
which is equivalent to the whole of 
the increase (23,512) in the factory 
sector, is significant. 'Fheir .share in 
the total numlx^r of factories has 

improved from 67,9 per cent la 
1973-74 to 76.2 per cent in 1978-79. 
Within the two sub-groups, it is the 


share of individual proprietorships* ra¬ 
ther than that of ‘parlncrships* that 
registered an improvement; it improv¬ 
ed from 18.1 per cent in 1973-74 to 
30.3 per cent of the total in 1978-79, 
while the share of ‘parlncrships’ 
declined albeit fractionally, from 49,8 
per cent to 45.9 pi t cent during the 
same period. 

The increase in the number of tac- 
lorietf» in the corporate sector (govern¬ 
ment and private together) has been 
moderate, i c, by 4,678 factories or 

24.9 per cent Irom 12,880 in 1973-74 

to 17,558 in 1978-79; this sector’s 
share in the number of factories 

came down from 20.1 per ct^ni lo 

19.9 cent. 11 the 'others* category 
coiusisting mainly of railway work¬ 
shops and other government factones 
not classified under public coipiira- 
lions or elscwheie are also included 
in this oigiinised segment, the decline 
in the share turns t)ut to be sliarper 
from 23.4 per cent in 1971-74 to 
21.8 per a:nl. 

WhUe the above picture .shows a 
movement in the ownership «){ the 
number of factories in favour of the 
unoiganised sectors as distinguished 
from the organised sectors, and a 
similar movement in favour of the 
Mnall-size companh's at least in terms 
of the size of employment, the same 
can;not be said when wo consider 
their relative proportions in other 
(Jiuracterisitics, such as fixed and pro¬ 
ductive capital of output and value- 
added; also, the shares of different 
scgmcn:ts in the, number of factory 
employees and their emoluments make 
intiMcsting reading. 

The .share of the corporate sector 
in .total fixed capital (i e. depreciated 
value of all fixed assets) grew from 
68.5 per cent in 1973-74 to 73.0 per 
ant in 1977-78 and that in toitaJ 
productive capital (fixed capital plus 
working capiital) likewise moved up 
from 70.6 per cent to 74.3 per cent, 
in respect of gross output and value- 
added, the share of the corporate sec¬ 
tor were maintained as between the 
two periods. In respect of gross oift- 
put, the shares of tho corporate sector 
during ithe two periods were 71.9 per 
cent and 72,7 per cent, respecrivdy, 
and in respect of valueadded, the 
same were 79.6 per cent and 79.0 per 
cent. Signific^antly, the ASH data for 
the latest year 1978-79 reveal a sharp 
narrowing of the relative role of the 
corporate sector (public and private 
sectors) within d year. Thus, 
this sector’s share In fixed capital 


slipped from 7^.0 per cent iri 1977-78 
lo 64.9 per cent iti 1078-79, that in 
productive capital from 74.3 per cent 
to 67.7 per cent, and that in output 
from 72.7 per cent to 71.8 per cent. 

In contrast, the ‘others’ category regis¬ 
tered a sharp iminovemeiit from 20.4 
per ccn.t to 28.2 per cent in fixed capi¬ 
tal, 17.5 per cent to 23.3 per cent in 
piMductivc capital, and 5.3 per cent 
to 6.2 p< r cent in gross output. As a 
result, the shares of the organised 
.sectors iu all of these were sustained 
at the levels prevailing in 1973*74. 

Interestingly, I be shares of the 
organised sectors in the total number 
of employ*'O'; in the factory sector and 
iheir emoluments registered a con¬ 
spicuous fall, the share in employ¬ 
ment from 75.0 per cent in 1973-74 
to 69.7 per cent in 1978-79 and that 
in emoluments from 88.9 per cent to 
8fi.7 per *.cn1. litre clair evidence 
of a rebitive uirirase in the capital 
inU:n.\ity in iUr orRani^ed sectors. 
However this picture relates to the 
public and private corporate .sectors 
togolhcr; separate information for the 
two segments of the organised sectors 
are not available. 

PliBUC AND PRIVATK Sl=C’tORS 

Neventheless, then* is another dussi- 
fication in the ASl which divides the 
factories into public sertor, joint 

sector and private sector (corporate 
and non-corporate together for each of 
them). ITiere are significant revela- 
lion.s with regard to the various 
characteristics under each of these 

categories. The share of public sector 

in the total number of faclorii-s in¬ 
creased rather slightly from 5.1 per 

cent in 1973-74 to 6.1 per cent in 
1978-79, whereas its proportions in 
fixed capital and productive capital 
shot up from 60.1 per cent to 68.5 per 
cent and from 52.4 per cent to 62.1 
per cent, respectively. The slower 
increase in the share of public sector 
in the rtotaJ number of factories is 
understandable as there Occurred 
obviously a large increase in small 
size factories in the uno<rganised sec¬ 
tors. The propoition of public sector 
in the total number of employees in 
the factory sector and its share in 
their emoluments also registered an im¬ 
provement albiet a less, sharp one. The 
proportion of public sector employees 
improved from 23.5 per cent to 26.7 
per c^t and in emoluments from 27.2 
per cent to 32.7 per cent. This obvi¬ 
ously impUes that the erosion in thA 
share of the organised 
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ment and private together) in total 
factory employment and in emoluments 
of employees in those sectors, indicated 
above, is attributable to the factories 
belonging to the private sector. 

Within the private sector, the pro¬ 
portion of emplo 3 ^cnt in the unorga¬ 
nised sectors experienced an improve¬ 
ments from 22.9 per cent of tho total 
factor>' employment in 1973-74 to 

26.9 per cent in 1978-79; th<'ir share 
in fixed capital nevertheless remained 
at 4.6 per cent in 1978-79 against 4.3 
per cent in 1973-74. Therefore, the 
inference is dear that rthe .share of 
the private corporate sector proper in 
total fixed (as well as productive capi¬ 
tal) shot up between 1973-74 and 
1978-79. but its corresponding share in 
factory employment and emoluments 
of employees declined. Tt is necessary 
to clarify that in the case f>f the 
public sector also, the increase in its 
share of total fixed capital (from 60.1 
per cent to 68.5 per cent) wa.s dispro¬ 
portionately larger than the cor¬ 
responding increase in its share in 
total factory employment (which in 
fact was meagre from 21.5 per cent 
to 26.7 per cent), 'lliis goes to prove 
that lx>th the public as well as private 
corporate seotors resorted to higher 
capital intensity in recent years. 

tilRowTH OF Fixed Caph \i. am> 

FMPI-OYMF.NT 

For the entire factory .sector, the 
value of fixed capital (i e, depreciated 
capital a.ssets) at current prices aggre¬ 
gated Rs 22,886 crore in 1978-79. 
showing an increase of 13.6 per 
cent ov<T 1977-78; in 1977-78. 

I he increase was 12.4 per cent 
over 1976-77, and in 1976-77, it 
was 14.2 per cent. In 1970-71, the 
value of fixed assets was Rs 8,732 
crore and in 1973-74, Rs 10,759 crore. 
The rate of increase in the value of 
fixed assets works out to a compound 
annual rate of 12.7 per cent since 
1970-71 and of 16.3 per cent since 

1973-74. As these ai\! at current 
prices, the rate of fixed assets lorma- 
tion in real terms should be consider¬ 
ably lower. The CSO’.s investment 
deflator (implicit in the estimates of 
net domestic capital formation at cur¬ 
rent and constant prices) with 
197<)-71 ^ 100 woilcs out to 200 l 2 foi 
1978-79, which implies that cost of 
investment has risen at the compound 
rate of 9,1 per cent per annum since 
1970-71^ -rhi^eforet the net fixed asset 
foimatkm hi temu ooold have 

.a li^e than 3.0 p^ 


(compound) per annum. Hut between 
1973-74 and 1977-78, this rate im¬ 
proved lu about 7 per cent per annum 
(with increase at current prices being 
16.3 ptT cent and official deflator rising 
at 9.1 per cent per annum). 

On the other hand, the growth of 
employment in the factory sc<'tor con¬ 
tinued to remain moderate through¬ 
out the 1970s. The total number of 
employees was at 52.16 lakhs in 

1970- 71 and 58.20 lakhs in 1973-74; 
the same nise to 72.48 lakhs in 
1978-79. The increase works out to 
>9.0 per cem. in s^Ncn years or 4.2 
per cent per annum (compound). Bet¬ 
ween 1973-74 and 1978-79 when 
there was an apparent improvt*me«iit 
in the investment rate, the employ¬ 
ment growth showed hariUy any acce¬ 
leration. During this period, the 
employment growth works out to 24.5 
I or ont in fiNO years or 4.5 per cent 
pei annum. Also, the growth in the 
number of laclory ‘workers* wa.N con- 
.sistently lower thati growth in th< 
(01 al number of 'employees*. The num- 
l>er of ‘workers* grew from 42,31 lakhs 
in 1970-71 to 56.67 lakhs in 1978-79, 
shnw'ing an iJiciease of 15.9 per cem 
or 3.7 per cent per annum. R-iween 
1973-74 and 1978-79, the number i>f 
‘workers* grew from 46.60 lakhs to 
56.67 lakhs, i e. an ini rea.se of 21.6 
per cent or 4.0 pt r cent per annum. 
The pri^poriioii of *Jion-worker‘ em¬ 
ployees in total lactory einployraem 
grew from 18.9 per cent in 1970-71 
lo 21.8 pf‘f cent in 1978-79. 

SiiMU. D! \ViiRKi\i; Cafitai 

In the composition of productive 
capital (fixed capita! and working 
capital), iherc have occurred some 
subtle changes in recent years. In the 
mid-1960s. W’orking t*apital bad formed 
a little 26 per cent of the total 
productive capital; in 1970-71 
also it had formed 25.9 per cent. 
Jhereafter, it steadily increased and 
reached the peek in the inflaition years 
of 1973-74 and 1974-75. The propor- 
lons of working capital in total produc¬ 
tive capital reached 27.9 per cent in 

1971- 72, 30.0 per cent in 1973-74 and 

13.9 per cent in 1974-75, This was 
followed by a gradual decline to 

29.9 per cent in 1975-76, to 29,2 per 
cent in 1976-77, to 27.7 per a*nt in 

1977- 78 and to 27.1 per cent in 

1978- 79. 

ll could be that credit control mea¬ 
sures including stiffening of interest 
rates during the latter period liavc had 
an impact on the reliance of tho busi¬ 


ness sector on inventories of working 
capital. Even .so, it is .significant that 
working capital share in total produc¬ 
tive capital remained at over 27.0 per 
cent in 1978-79. The working capital 
us percentage of gross output declined 
from 22.2 per cem in 1970-71 to 19.2 
per cent in 1978-79. 

IhsiHisrnoN oi N’ai.ukappku 

UnforumateJy, not many details of 
the disposition of valuead<ied among 
(actors of production are a\'ailable in 
the summary results of the ASi. Since 

1974-75, the AS! has 1>oen collecting 
information on profits and other (actor 
payments. Total \a1uenddel by the 
Victory s4*ctor (at current prices) rose 
fom Rs 1,149 cron‘ in 1970-71 to 
Rs 9,554 crore in 1978-79, showing 
a compound rale of 14.90 per cent per 
annum. During the same l>eriod, *emo- 
lumenls* paid to eniploye^‘S rose at a 
vkAver ratf Irom Bs 1.674 crore to 
Rs 4,612 crore, i e, at a compound 
lalc of 13.5 |x>r cent per annum. ITio 
itdc ol growih of wages paid to fac¬ 
to r> ‘workers’ kept pace with this 
gowth. it being 13.7 per cent p<T 
annum, i e, from Rs 1,080 crore to 
Rs 3,034 crore. Alternatively, the share 
of ‘emoluments’ in total valucadded 
tUicluated from year to \ear but the 
owrall tr»*nd lias bfcn downward. TTiis 
share was 53.2 per cx-nt in 1970-71 and 
54.K per cent in 1971-72 but gradually 
dcclins'd to >1.5 per cent in 1977-78 
and 48.3 per cent in 1978-79. In bt4- 
vveen, the share wa.s 53.9 per cent in 
1973-74, 50,2 per cent in 1974-75 and 
54.2 per cent in 1975-76. If the share 
n: wages to 'Winkers* alone in value, 
added j^ con.sLdcn*d the proportion 
i.huws almost pcsistant decline. This 
v\age share in valucadded was 34.3 
per ceiil in 1970-71 and 35.3 per c<n.t 
in 1971-72, but declined lo 3 3,8 per 
com in 1973-74 and further to 30.0 
per cent in 1974-73. These latKr 
\vur.s were. )t*ar.s of high inflation. In 
the next year 1975-76 when there was 
ro.’alive price .'•tability, the total value- 
added ill the factory sector grew by 5.0 
per cem against an increase of 31.3 
per cent in the previous yi-ar 1974-75. 
I In (act, the index of industrial, pro¬ 
duction (physical output) showed a 
higher increase at 7.2 per cent in 

1975-76 as compared with 3.2 per cent 
in 1974-75.J In that year 1975-76, the 
wagi' sltanf’ in valucadded registered 
an nne-shoi improvement from 30.0 
per cent in 1974-75 to 33.6 per cent 
in 1975-76 but this was short-lived; in 
the next ihrot^ years., the share of 
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wages paid to ‘workers’ in total value- 
added declined to 31.2 per ccat in 

1976- 77 and 1977-78 and tt> 31.8 per 
wnt in 1978-79. Incidentally, the 
amounts of ^waj^es’ for the years 
1974-75 to 1977-78 had excluded pro¬ 
fit-sharing, festival, year-end bonuM*4» 
and ^x^graiia payments. 

Thus the data on AS I for th^; 
1970s confirm the phenomenon notice- 
ed since the beginning of th4‘ 1950s 
that the share of total ‘emolunumts’ 
paid to employees in valueadded has 
been generally on the decline, that 
the share of ‘wages’ paid to ‘workers’ 
in valueadded has declined almost per¬ 
sistently. 

The detail}! of other factor payments 
are not available for the period before 
1974-75. Since that year, wc have in¬ 
formation on <a) profits and (b) lactor 
payments to othei^ which represents 
income from capital other than land 
and are the sum toital of ‘rent’ (ex¬ 
cluding rent on land) and interest. 
‘Profits^ increased from Ks 2,120 crore 
in 1974-7 ■> to Rs 2,959 crore in 
1978-79, though in the intervening 
years the Scimc were lower at Rs 1,676 
crore in 1975-76, at Rs 2,197 crores 
in 1976-77 and Rs 2,297 crore in 

1977- 78. As a proportion of value- 
added, profits were at 34.9 per a^u in 
1974-75 but dropped to 26.2 per cent 
in 1975-76, to 30.2 per cent in 1976-77 
and finally to 28.2 per cent in 1977-78, 
but achieved a recovery to 31,0 pen* 
cent in 1978.79. During the same 
period, other factor payments (other 
than ‘emoluments’ and ‘profis’) in¬ 
creased rather sharply from Rs 910 
crore in 1974-75 to Rs 1,983 crore jn 

1978- 79 and as proportion of value- 
added from 15.0 per cent to 20.8 per 
cent. A good proportion of this in¬ 
crease should be in the form of inte¬ 
rest payments. 

Strucitrai Ratkks 

The other data set out in the sum¬ 
mary results at the aggregative It^ei 
relate to structural ratios and teclmi- 
cat coefiicieints. It must be conceded 
at the outset that these ratios and 
coefficients diff<'r very vastly for diffe¬ 
rent factory groups based on size; the 
type of organisation (corp«iratc sector, 
individual proprietorships or pamter- 
ships, etc), the nature of ownership 
(public, private and jorat sectors) the 
age-wise distribution of factories and 
the nature of industry. Nevertheless, 
the aggregative ratios and coefficients 
could also tell us a great on the deal 
on the direction in which tlie Indian 


economy is moving. 

Among the structural ratios, as 
many as eleven have been presented in 
the summary results; six as ratios 
per factory and five as ratios per 
employee. Four common characteri¬ 
stics chosen are fixed capital, produc¬ 
tive capital, gross output and value- 
added, on each of which data per 
factory and per employee have been 
given. In addition, data on workers 
and employees per factory and on 
‘emoluments’ per employee are set 
out. 

Risi.ng Capitat iNTl.NSnv 

These structural ratios read over a 
period of years bring out in clear 
icnns the persistent growth of capital 
intensity in the factory sector in India. 
For iastance. the number of employees 
per laclory registered an absolute 
reduction over the years; it was 81 
in 1970-71, 90 in 1971-72 and 94 in 
1974-75 hut thereafter it gradually 
dropped to 83 in 1977-78 and to 82 
in 1978-79. The decline between 
1974-75 and 1978-79 was primarily 
because of the decline in the number 
of ‘workers’ per factory from 74 to 
o4. One rca.son for some year-to-year 
fluctuation in this could be the bulk 
deletion of factories in individual 
years after deregistration by the Re¬ 
gistration Aulhorites. Even so, thci'e 
is no mistaking that b«'cause of the 
larger growth of small factories (by 
size of employment), employment per 
tactory, particularly ‘workers’ per 
factory, has been on the dedine. 

The other structural ratios are 
based on nominal values and hence 
difficult of interpretation. In present¬ 
ing a first approximation type of 
judgement, the earlier finding that the 
rate of growth of factories (at 4,0 
ptT cent per annum) was sizeably 
lower than the possible rate of net 
fixel capital formation in real terms 
in the factory sector. With this back¬ 
ground, it is meaningful to point out 
that all other charachristics as ratios 
of the number of fatrtories registered 
phenomenal growth over the years 
and in a steady manner. Fixed capi¬ 
tal per factory increased from Rs 13.55 
lakh in 1970-71 to R.s 25.98 lakh in 
1978-79. that is, an increase of 92 per 
cent and productive capital per fac¬ 
tory from Rs 18.29 lakh to Rs 35.67 
lakh, an Incresise of 95 per cent. 
Gross output per factory increased 
from Rs 21.32 lakh to Ks 50.35 lakh, 
ic, by 136 per cent and valueadded 
per factory from Rs. 4.88 lakh to 



Rs 10.85 lakJi, i e, by 122 per cent 
Fixed capital per emidoyee rose from 
Rs 16,779 in 1970-71 to Rs 31,575 in 
1978-79, showing an increase of 88 
per cent and productive capital per 
employee from Rs 22,638 to Rs 43,340, 
i e, an increase of 91 per cent. When 
allowance is made for increases in 
the prices of capital or finished pro¬ 
ducts, the size of increase in each of 
them would be moderate. Even so, 
there would appear .sizeable increases 
as compared with the decline in 
employment per factory. 

. An important set among these struc¬ 
tural ratios relates to gross output 
per employee and valueadded per 
employee, on the one hand, and 
‘emoluments * per employ<H*, on the 
other. Gross output per employee 
rose from Rs 26,397 in 1970-71 
to Rs 61,180 in 1978-79, registering an 
increase of 132 per cent, Valueadded 
per employee increased by ] 18 per cent 
from Rs 6,038 in 1970-71 to Rs 13.181 
in 1978-79. On the other hand, during 
the same period, ‘emoluments’ per 
employee increast^d by only 98 per 
cent from R.s 3,210 to Rs 6,363, or 
‘wages* per worker increased by only 

110 per C4-nt from Rs 2,553 to Rs 5,355. 

111 us. the claim made in many quar¬ 
ters that wage cost has been out¬ 
stripping labour productivity doc^ 
not stand any empirical scrutiny. 

Capitai.-Output Coi.FnciENT 

Data on technical coefficients at the 
aggregative level make certain inte¬ 
resting reading. For instance, the 
capital-output coefficient, measured by 
the ratio of fixed capital to value- 
added, has not shown any significant 
rise during the 1970s. The ratio was 
at 2.78 in 1970-71 and steadily declin¬ 
ed 1.96 in 1974-75 which was the 
lowest sllnce the beflinning of the 
1950s. Thereafter, it tended to rise 
10 2.35 In 1975-76 to 2.46 in 1976-77 
and to 2.48 in 1977-78 it again slipped 
to 2.40 in 1978-79. As the ratio was 
over 2.78 in six out of ten yeans of 
the 1960s and in some years over 
3.00i> the lalkst ratios rangingi fitom 
2.35 to 2.40 should be considered as 
small. Despite the many limitations 
of data, it could probably be said 
a priori that these results tend to con¬ 
tradict the genemUy accepited hypo¬ 
thesis that the rjoidlan economy ig ex¬ 
periencing a rising capital-output 
ratio. Among the many limitationsi the 
first and most important relates to 
valuation differences as b^een fiaed 
capitd and valueadded. While 
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capital must be at book value, value- 
added is at current prices. However, 
as the official data have shown a 
higher price increase in investment 
goods than that in the general price 
level in recent years, the money value 
of fixed assets as compared with that 
of valueadded should be getting some¬ 
what inflated. Another major limita¬ 
tion is that as fixed capital represents 
the depreciated value of all fixed 
asssets and as many fixed assets have 
probably much longer life than that 
taken for depreciation purposes, the 
value of fixed assets actually in pro¬ 
ductive use gets depressed. 

A matter of great importance in 
this regard relates to the possiWo dis¬ 
sipation of investible funds in the 
process of implementing industrial 
projects, which has tended to push up 
project costs in recent years and 
which in turn should have resulted 
in the higher capital-output ratio. The 
details of project costs published by 
the government and the term-lend¬ 
ing institutions suggest that a signifi¬ 
cant - and rising — proportion of 
project has been absorbed in various 
costs other than fixi-d assets. 

DrxLiNiNG Valueadded to Gross 
Output Ratio 

This uneconomical use of investible 
funds is known to be vndely pre¬ 
valent. Tliat funds do get diVerted 
elsewhere is supported by indirect 
evidence available in these ASl 
results. With the growth in high 
valueadded industries, the ratio of 
vahieadded to gross output should 
have been rising or the cost of inputs 
to output ratio should have been 
declining. On the other hand, it is 
found that in the AST sector, the 
ratio of value added 'to gross output 
ha.s been consistently on the decline. 
The ratio had been generally at 23.0 
per cent for a number of years from 
the mid-1960s to 1974-75; since then 
it declined and remained at 21.0 per 
cent till 1977-78; in 1978-79 it edged 
up to 22 per cent^ What is likely is 
that the purchase practices ol manu¬ 
facturing and electricity firms result in 
inflating the cost of inputs and that 
this tendency is progressively on the 
increase. Data also show that the 
the dcelixio in the vidueadded to 
gross output ratio takes place in the 
form of quantum jumps in inflation 
years (it was at 25.0 per cent before 
the mid-lOOOs) but never gets back 
fo the original ratios after inflation is 
'.fdiated. ^ . 


Delta on profitability ratios are 
available in the ASI only from the 
year 1974-75 except the ratio of 
operating surplus • to productive 
capital which is of course the true 
indicator of return on total capital 
employed; operating surplus represents 
the excess of valueadded over the total 
‘imoluments* for employees and pro¬ 
ductive capital represents the sum of 
fixed and working capital, lliis ratio 
of operating surplus to productive 
capital worked out to 12.0 per cent 
in 1970-71 and 1971-72; it rose to 
14.0 per cent in 1973-74 and further 
to a peak of 17.0 per cent in 1974-75. 
lin 1975-76 it declined to 13.6 per cent 
but in th(‘ subsequent two years, the 
ratio increased to 14.6 per cent and 
14.2 per cent, respectively; in 
1978-79, it further rose 15.7 per cent. 
Even if the peak figure of 17.0 per 
cr^nt in 1974-75, which was unusual, 
is ignored, the operating surplus on 
total capital employed has remain¬ 
ed continuously high at around 14 to 
16 per cent since "the beginning of 
the 1970s, It is true that this 
operating surplus has to be distribut¬ 
ed amongst many claimants; interest 
on loan capital, rent, and return on 
‘equity* capital. In the ASI of 1974-75 
onwards, we have the break-up for 
(a) profits which include land. rent; 
and (b) factor payments to others 
consisting of interest and rent (other 
than land rent). Profits to value- 
added ratio which was at the peak at 
33.0 per cent in 1974-75, registered a 
decline thereafter but to a moderate 
extent, that is, to 26.2 per cent in 
1975-76, to 30.2 per cent in 1976-77 
and to 28.2 per cent in 1977-78; it 
agaih shot up to 31.0 pei^ cent in 
1978-79. ITie concept of profits em¬ 
ployed here is one of pre-tax profit 
plus land rent (only land rent and 
not other rentJT The Reserve Bank’s 
studios on company finances suggest 
that the incidence of direct taxes on 
business incomes has by and large 
remained the same during the years 
1975-76 to 1978-79 and hence It 
could be said that the profitability of 
the ASI sector has remained high 
during the years 1974-75 to 1978-79. 
Factor payments to others as a pro- 
'portion of valueadded also steadily 
rose from 19,5 per cent in 1974-75 to 
20.8 per cent in 1978-79. 

A final important revelation relates 
to the amount of outstanding loan in 
relation to the total producive 
capital. Figures of outstanding loans 
steadily increased from R$ 7,907 crore 


in 1970^71 to Rs 21,234 crore in 
1978-79, showing an increase of 169 
per cent in eight years. As propor¬ 
tion of total productive capital, loans 
had formed 67.0 per cent in 1970-71. 

67.4 per cent in 1977-78, and 67.6 
per cent in 1978-79. In the interven¬ 
ing years, the proportion has been 
fluctuating. From 67.0 per cent in 

1970- 71, it reached 68.8 per amt in 

1971- 72 and 68.5 per cent in 1973-74. 

Thereafter, it declined for two years, 
to 64.7 per cent in 197-1-75 and fur¬ 
ther to 62.6 per cent in 1975-76 pro¬ 
bably because the stiff interest 

rates on commen'ial bank loans pre¬ 
vailing then. But with the relaxa* 
tkjti of interest rates thereafter, thtJ 
borrowings to productive capital ratio 
again shot up to 65.7 per cent in 
1976-77 and further to 67.6 per cent 
in 1978-79. An important nvelation 
is that over two-thirds of the produc¬ 
tive capital in the ASI sector is based 
on borrowed capital. which should 
primarily be from public financial 
institutions. 

DI 

Pfetue 

Moving from the aggregative to 
the more disaggregated picture of 
the ASI results, tlie first and fore¬ 
most aspect is the distribution of 
factories by size of employmeiit 
and by size of capital. A juxta¬ 
position of the two distributions in 
the form of a two-way classification 
also reveals certain interesting results. 
ITie first obvious result is that the 
''distribution [of factories] is clearly a 
skewed one as there are too many 
small factories and two few large 
ones”, which is not surprising. Also, 
various attributes like fixed assets, 
gross output and valueadded are con¬ 
centrated mainly in the large size 
groups. 

As rt'fcrred to earlier, 88.8 per 
cent of factories during 1978-79 were 
small ones employing 99 or less num¬ 
ber of employees. Such factoru^ had 
only 6.9 per cent of the total fixed 
capital or 8.6 per cent of productive 
capital to work with, but ttiey had 

25.4 per cent of the total employees 
and 21.4 per cent of gross output in 
the factories sector. Compariod with 

23.4 per cent share in total employ¬ 
ment in the factory sector, their 
share in total ‘emoluments’ was only 

11.4 per cent. Similarly, compared 
with 21.4 per cent share in gross 
output, the proportion of these small- 
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si/c factories in vaiueadded (i e« na¬ 
tional income generated in the ASI 
sector) was only 13.1 per cent. The 
tsittcT occurred because their share 
of inputs was as high as 23.7 per cent. 

fn contrast, the top 2.5 per cent of 
the factories employing 500 or more 
employee's possessed 82.4 per cent ol 
the total fixed assets or 79.0 per cent 
of total productive capital in 1978-79, 
but they generated only 54.0 per 
cent of total factory employment, 53.5 
per cc^nt of gross output and 65.1 per 
cent of vaiueadded in the factories 
sector. With 54.0 p*T cent share in 
employment their jhare in total emo¬ 
luments worked out to 69.7 per cent. 

ljilen.*stinRly, over the years, the 
siye-wise distribution of factories has 
become much more skewed. A.s com¬ 
pered with the position of the lop 
factorie.s in 1978-79 presented above, 
in 1973-74 the simiilar top factories 
with employment of 500 or mort* had 
accounted for 2.9 per cent of the 
total factories but possessed 75.0 pci 
cent of fi.\cd capital or 72.9 per cent 
of productive capital. Their share in 
ejiiplo>'inent, output and vaiueadded 
ware higher, though fractionally, than 
in 1977-78; they were 54.9 per cent 
in employment. 53.7 per cent in gross 
output, and 65.6 per cent in value- 
added. Hie highest si/e group of fac¬ 
tories employing 5,000 and above had 
accounted for 32.0 per cent of fixed 
capital in 1973-74 but now accounts 
for 49.0 per in 1978-79, or 27.9 
per cent of productive capital against 
the present 42.2 per cent. 

Pi.A-Vi \N'D Kr,»irn*ME.vr 

The oihiT stratification of factories 
by the size of capital (gross value of 
plant and eqUipmemt) brings out 
almost the same features a.s with 
respect to stratification by size of 
employment. fn J978-79, about 90.7 
per cent ot thu factories belonged to 
the hitherto dt fined small-.scak* sector 
(including unspecified category) with 
value of plant and machinery upto 
Rs 10 fakh. but they pos.ses.si^ only 
5.0 per cent of fixed capital and 7.7 
per cent of productive capital; they 
covered* about 35.2 per cent of em¬ 
ployment, 22.4 per cent of gross out¬ 
put and 15.2 per cent of value- 
added.. On thi* other hand, the re¬ 
maining 9.3 per cent of the factories 
constituting' the medium and large- 
>calc sector accounted for 95.0 p 4 »r 
cent of food assets and 92.3 ])er cent 
of productive capital. Their contribu¬ 
tion to emplo>’m<*nt, however, was 


only 64.8 per cent., to gross output 
77.6 per cent, and to vaiueadded 

84.2 per cent of the total in the fac¬ 
tory sc.*ctor. Also, it must be clarified 
that the data collected by the ASI 
underestimates the number of factories 
belonging to the medium and large- 
scale sector because factories under 
the ownership of a single owner may 
submit sc'paraie returns as the pri¬ 
mary unit of enumeration. These 
bring out the enormity of concentra¬ 
tion of industrial capital in the econo¬ 
my. This is brought out all the more 
strikingly by the fact that 5.6 per 
cent of the factories which belong to 
the highest size bracket with above 
Ks 2> lakh capital appropriated 92.9 
per cent of fixed capital, 89.6 per 
cent of productive capital and 80.0 
per emt of va’ucaddcd; these i-ontri- 
buted 59.0 per ctmi of employment, 
78.9 per cent of emoluments, and 
71.4 per cent of gro.ss output. 

Incidentally, the government recent¬ 
ly made an upward revision in the 
cut-off point for defining small-scidc 
units and dnciltarics to investment in 
plant and machinery of Rs 20 lakh 
and Rs 25 lakh respectively. Interest¬ 
ingly. despite such a sharp upward 
revision in the capital norm for defin¬ 
ing small-scale and ancillary units, 
the increase; in the number of such units 
wouKl 1)0 only marginal. Thus, in the 
capital sizv ot Rs 10 lakh to Ks 25 
lakh there were in 1978-79 only 3.7 
per cent of the total number of fac¬ 
tories possessing 2.1 per cent of fixed 
capital and 2.7 per cent of productive 
capital; their employment share was 
5.8 per tvni. gross output 6.2 per cent 
anil vaiueadded 4.2 per cent. 

As in the case of the distribution o! 
lactoiics by the size of employment, 
concentration has increased even 
according to distribution according to 
capital size. In 1973-74, 5.1 per reni 
of the factories weiv* with capital size 
of ‘above Rs 25 lakhs* as against 5.6 
per cent in 1978-79. *rhe share of 
these mtxlium- and large-scale facto¬ 
ries in fixed capital increased from 

84.3 per cent in 1973-74 to 89.7 per 
cent in 1977-78 and further to 92.9 
per cent in 1978-79 and in productive 
capital from 82.1 per cent to 86,5 per 
cent and to 89.6 per cent. Similar 
increases took place in other attributes 
during the same years, but to a lesser 
extent: the share of factory t^ploy- 
ment rose from 55.2 per cent to 57.3 
per cent and to 59.0 per cent: emo¬ 
luments from 74.2 per cent to 76.7 
per cent and to 78.9 per amt; gross 


output from 64.7 per cent to 68,7 pei 
cent and to 71.4 per cent and value<- 
added from 73.7 per cent to 75.9 per 
cent and further to 80.0 per cent. If 
the capital size is standardised as 
between tht* two periods by taking 
into account the increases in the cost 
of plant and machinery, the increase 
in concentration may get somewhat 
reduced. However, the adjustment 
wouki not be significant because the 
standardised sizc^ classification based 
on employment earlier gave us a size¬ 
able increase in concentration amongst 
2.5 pi*r cent of the top factories em¬ 
ploying 500 or more of employees 
each or even the top most factories 
employing 5,000 or more. 

Whi n wc juxtapose the two sets ol 
size classifications, an. interesting in¬ 
ference that can be justifiably drawn 
is that many of those faclorit-s that 
are small in lemis of employment 
also possess relatively higher size of 
fixed and pvoituctiv<* capital. For in¬ 
staller, the first two lowest size 
groups of factories employing 99 
employees or less accounh*d for 88.8 
per cent of the total lactories in 
1978-79. Similarly, in the distribution 
of factories by < apital range, broadly 
tiu- same bottom 88.4 per cent of the 
factories (including; those unspecified 
ones) were the ones with capital ot 
less than Rs 7,50 lakh. The formt*r 
se< of small size faettirios (with 99 or 
lo's employees) possessed 6.9 per cent 
of the total fixed capital or 8.6 per 
ceiu of the total productive capital in 
the factory sector. The latter set ot 
small-size factories (wih gross value 
plant and machinery of less than 
Rs 7.50 lakh) possessed only 4.3 per 
cent of fixed capital and 6.7 per cent 
ol total productive capital (this inci¬ 
dentally also implies that the shari' 
of small size companies whether 
in terms of empiojuient or capital — 
in working capital, which is generally 
costlier to acquire, is sizeably more 
than their share in fixed capital). 

Capitai. Intinsity of Smali.-Scam: 

Units 

That smaller factories in terms of 
employment posse.ss relatively higher 
,sd7.c ot fixed capital is evident from 
I ho data on fixed capital per employee. 
In the smallest .size group of employ¬ 
ment of 49 or less where 78.5 per 
cent of the total factory's are con¬ 
centrated, fixed capital per employee 
was Rs 9,398 in 1978-79. On the other 
hand, in the distribution of factories 
by capital range. In the first four 
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groups, namely, gross value of plant 
and machinery worth less than’ Rs 1 
lakh, between Rs I and Rs 2.5 lakh, 
Rs 2.5 and Rs 5.0 lakh, and Rs 5.0 
and Rs 7.5 lakh which togethiT re¬ 
counted for 88.4 per cent of the fac¬ 
tories, the fixed capital per employei.^ 
was consistently less than that for the 
lowest size group of 49 or less emplo¬ 
yees. For those four size groups, fixed 
capital per employee in 1978-79 w<*re 
Rs 2,385, Rs 5,116, Rs 6,879 and 
Rs 7.767, respectively, as compared 
with Rs 9,398 for the Icwcst size 
group in the clas.sification by employ¬ 
ment, In olher words, in the lowest 
size group with employment of 49 or 
less, factories with higher value of 
plant and machinery are concentrated. 
Fixed capital per employee in the next 
size group with capital range of Rs 7.5 
lakh to Rs 10 lakh was Rs 10,795 and 

in the Rs 10 to Rs 25 lakh size 

group, it was Rs 11,355. In the highest 
size group of above Rs 25 lakh, the 
fixed capital per employee was Rs 
49,740. To repeat, unless many of 
thrse high capital factories were in¬ 
cluded in the lowest size group by 

employment, the latter would nor have 
possessed such high fixed capital per 
employee as Rs 9.398. 

The main features of structural 
ratios in the distribution of factories 
by size of employment arc as fol¬ 
lows: in 1978-79, fixed capital per 
employee steadily rose with the size 
of cmployincnt upto the sixth em¬ 
ployment .size group of 1.000-1.999. It 
rose thus: Rs 9,398 (for the lowest 
size group of 0-49 employees), Rs 9,290 
(50-99) Rs 10,603 (100-199), Rs 18,454 
(200-499), Rs 28,459 (500-999), and 
Rs 32.790 (1,000-1,999). Thereafter, 

fixed capital per employee declined to 
Rs 21,358 in the penultimate size 
group of 2,000-4,999 but jumped to 
R.s 1,02,416 in the highest size group 
of 5,000 employees and above, fintc- 
restingly, despite such high size of 
fixed capital per emp.’oyce in the 
highest size group, the valueadded 
per employee is perceptibly low in 
that size group, i e, at Rs 15,342 as 
compared with Rs 15,856, Rs 15,762, 
Rs 17,700. and Rs 14,980 in the pre¬ 
vious four size groups in their ascend¬ 
ing order. Thus, in both fixed capital 
per employee and value added per 
employee, the peak was reached in 
the size group of 1,000-1.999 emplo¬ 
yees. The highest size group possessed 
a phenomenal amount of Rs 1,02,416 
fixed caiUtal employee but very 
low (Rs . 15,342) valueadded per em-* 
ploye^e. .71^ is by th# feet 


that the . highest size class comprises 
of electricity undertakings and large 
pubMc sector undertakings engaged in 
the manufacture of steel, fertilisers, 
aluminium, copp<T and certain heavy 
engineering items. 

The above us corroborated by tlio 
fact that fixed capital to valueadded 
ratio (capial-output coefficient) was 
unusually the highest at 6.68 per cent 
for the higest size group of 5,(K)0 ^m- 
ployment and above in 1978-79, where¬ 
as for all other .size groups the ratio 
remaimnl in the range of 1.15 to 1.85. 
In other words, those 80 factories (or 
O.l per cent of the total) belonging 
to that highest size groups which 
po :se.ss« d as much as 49.0 per cent of 
fixed capital, had a low share in total 
valueadded at 17.0 imt ct'tit; their 
share in total employmeni was only 
15.1 pw r cent. Even for the three high¬ 
est size groups except the last, the 
lapital-output ratio at 1.81, 1.85, and 
1.43, though they were higher than 
tlMKse lor smaller size group (1.15 to 
1.T3), were still lower thau 
the ave rage for the factory sector as 
a whole (2.40). Even the lowest size 
group employing 49 or less employees 
liad a fairly high capital-output ratio 
at 1.3.3. 

.Snu*i-us. CAPn’At- and Empi.oymkni’ 

Among the other structural ratios, 
the operating .surplus to productive 
capital ratio showed some distinct in¬ 
verse relationship with the size of em- 
idoyment. Operating surplus, which 
represents the excess of value added 
over <i*.moIutnents paid to the emplo¬ 
yees, worked out to 28 per cent of 
productive capital in the lowest 
ployment range but fell to 24 per cent 
each in the next ranges of 50-99 and 
100-199; in the succeeding size group 
it shot up to 35 per cent but again 
sharply fell to 19 per cent in the next 
three size groups, and finally to 6 per 
cent in the highest range of 
5,000 and more emplovvnent. In 
other words, the highest size 
. group of factories gave. aby¬ 
smally small operating surplas in rela¬ 
tion to productive capital (i e, 6 per 
C'cnt). It is not that the ‘emoluments’ 
paid to their employees consumed any 
unusually high share of value added; 
this share was only 52 pen: cent as 
compared with 57 per cent in the pre¬ 
vious size group whose operating sur¬ 
plus to productive capital ratio was 19 
per cent (which is also the average for 
factory sector as a whole). 


It is interesting that operating .sur* 
plus to productive capital ratio was, as 
.said earlier, fairly high in the smallest 
factories (by employment), that is, 
28 per cent in contrast to the lowest 
‘iinolnmcnts* to valiic.iddcd ratio of 
34.0 per cent for the group. Also the 
highest groups generally had low ope¬ 
rating surplus ratio osid .high 
ments rabo. But the valueaddod to 
gross output ratio, which ha.s a consis- 
tant tenikncy to increri.se with the size 
of rinployiiient, is obviously low in the 
lowi-r .size gmiips; it increased from 
12 pt^r CM tit to 20 per cent in the first 
i(.ur size groups and from 22 per cent 
to 34 per cent in the next four size 
girjups. (The average for the factory 
seefor as a wdiule stands at 22 per rent.) 

In thk^ distribution of factories by 
capital size, the clas.sification, while it 
i.s snfficionlly minute for the lower 
si/c gir>np.s — then? are live size groups 
iipto Rs 10 lakh —, it not .so for 
the bigger size groups; there are only 
two sizes: Rs 10 Jakh to Rs 25 lakh 
anct Rs 2o l.ikb .md above*. A.s a re.siiU, 
the dilforences in the sfmctiiral eharac- 
tcrstie.s do not .stand out so sharply. 
Fix«*d i f<i valueadded ratio (i e. 

capital-output coelFiciciil) is lass than 
one (0.82, to be precise) for the .smaTl- 
.sealo .sector as a whole, consulting of 
the first size groups. For the tiny 
sector (ic, gros.s value of plant and 
machinery of upto Rs 1 l.akli), capltal- 
rmtpiit ratio workf\l out to 0.56; it 
went upto 0.87 and 0.07 for the next 
two .size groups <jf Rs 1 to Rs 2.5 lakh 
and R$ 2.50 to Rs 5.00 Jakh, respec¬ 
tively. In the size group of R.s 5.00 
lakh to Rs 7.50 lakh, the capital output 
ratio i.s 1.01 and in the next .size of 
Rs 7.50 lakh to Rs 10.00 lakh it was 
at 0.96. Thus, for the .small-scale as a 
whole (i e, upto lls 10 Jakh of plant, 
and machinery), the ratio works out 
to 0.82. If the unspecified categmy 
which had capital output ratio of only 
0.24 r$ also included in the small-.scale 
group, the average for the group should 
b<* still lower, Alf of these together 
cover 90.7 per cent of the factories. 

Contra.st the above with the capital- 
output ratio for the siua'JeSt size 
groups of employment in th«* distribu¬ 
tion by employment size; it was 1.33 
for the l)Ottom .size group of 49 or 
le&s employment and for the next three 
size groups^ as njfenpd to earlier, the 
coefficieut wa.s 1.1.5, 1.21 and 1.16, 
ntspoctively, before it touched 1.81 in 
the fifth size group of 500-999 employ¬ 
ment. This gives us clear evidence that 
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the sTnaller size factories hased on 
enipl<>\iiii«it would not necessarily have 
lower size of plant and c*Quipment. 

The capital-output ratios for the final 
two mc'diuni and large factories baseii 
<5fi capital size were 1,03 (lor the range 
of Hs 10 Ukh to 11s 25 lakh) and 2-78 
(for the high&st group of above Rs 25 
lakh) against the average of 2.40 for 
the factory sect(»r as a wliole. fiow** 
ever, with regard to many other attri> 
butes the size-wise differences do not 
stand out so sharply l)ecait.sf^ of the 
absena* of further breakup «»f the high¬ 
est size group wiih value of plant anil 
machinery of above Rs 25 lakh. In this 
highest size gioup based on capital 
size, there weic in 1978-79 as many as 
4,907 factories (or 5.6 per cent of the 
total). Tn contrast, the si/e groups based 
on employment size gave a imrre dis¬ 
aggregated picture of the .size factories. 
The top 5,132 factories have been 
clnssifieil into as many jls five si/<' 
groups, roasLsting of 2.920, 1,089, 

668, 377 af)d 86 fuctoiies; for each of 
these si/e groiip.s, data on diffoient 
chaiacteristic.s and on structural co¬ 
efficients have been pre.sentcd. Similar 
break-up of 4,f)07 factories falling in 
the highest .size group with capital 
above Rs 25 lakh is not available. For 
instance, emoluments to vahieadded 
ratio was alxnit 51 per cent for the 
smnJl-sc^le sector (For five small size 
groups iipto Rs 10 lakh together); for 
the next i»fze group (Rs 10 to Rs 25 
lakh) also it was 50 per cent; and for 
the highest si»^ group ft was again 
48 per cent. Valueaddcd to gros.s-out- 
piit ratio was 14 per cent for the small- 
scale sector. 17 per cent for the next 
size group (Rs iQ lakh to Rs 2.5 lakh) 
and 24 per ewnt for the highest size 
group (above Rs 25 lakh). It is in 
operaling surplus to proiluctive capital 
ratio that theie was some distinct trend; 
it declined with the .size. lu the firet 
five groups consUtuting the small-scale 
.sector, tlie ratio ranged from 25 per 
cent to 36 per cent givkig an average 
of 29 per cent for the sniall-.scale sec¬ 
tor as a whole. Tn the n<*xt size group, 
the ratio slip.s down i(^ 28 per wait and 
in the Ihghe.st capital .'^izc guiiip, it 
fell rather sharply to H p<*r cent. This 
should lie contrasted with the corres¬ 
ponding ratio of 6 per wnt for the 
highe.st employment .size group and 19 
pei cvnt for <‘ach of the three pre- 
ci ding size gioiips in the same size 
clarification hasi'd on employment, 

(To be coodiided) 


DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY] 

Directorate of Purchase and Stores 

On behalf of the Praaident of India, the Director. Oirectorata of Pur. 
chase and Stores, Department of Atomic Energy. Bomb8y-400 001« 
invites tenders as detailed below. The price of the tender document it 
indicated in brackets in each case. 


1. DPS : AMD : lEE 287 due on 5.10.82 (Rs. 25) 

Digital Magnetic Tape Transport with buffered formatter with dual 
inemory~>2 Nos. 

2 DPS : RRC ; lEE : 1242 due on 5.10 82 (Rs. 10) 

Microprocessor based Electronic Precision Balance with weighing 
range of 0 to 180 gms • 1 No 

3. DPS : MHO : lEE : 187 due on 6 10.82 (Rs 25) 

Fast Bet Surface Area Analyser for the rapid determination of .surface 
area of ceramic powders and solids »1 No. 

4 DPS : MHD : lEE : 188 due on 6 10 82 (Rs. 35) 

Mercury Intrusion Porosimeter for the determination of pore si/e 
distribution, volume, surface area, bulk and skeletal density and 
porosity of ceramic samples - 1 No 

5 DPS MHO : iCE : 193duson 7 10 82 (Rs. 25) 

Rotary Calciner (Rotating Tube Furnace) for calcining sulphate nitrate 
<and hydroxides of Al. Mg. Zr. etc. -1 No 

6. DPS : BARC : lEE * 4008 due on 7 10 82 (Rs 25) 

Pulse Generator having Puhe width of 5,20.50 ns 2 Nos 

7 OPS BARC HE 4364 due on 8 10 82 (R$ 10) 

tetter quality Serial Printer with fully formed rhara'^ters No. of cha¬ 
racters per line 64 or morp-»1 No 

8 DPS ; BARC . lEE 4465 due on 13 10 82 (Rs 25) 

Ceramic'Metal seats 10 12 pm multipen seals with SS 304 welding 
lip 10 Nos. 

9 DPS : BARC lEF : 4477 due on 13 10.82 (Rs 10) 

Portable Scalar Ratemeter for field use with provision for recorder— 
1 No 

10 DPS • BARC . lEE • 4507 due on 14 10 82 (Rs. 25) 

Ge (ti) Coaxial Detector of relative photopeak efficiency 25^o*~1 No 

11 DPS : BARC : lEE : 4509 due on 14.10 82 (Rs. 10) 

Ultrasonic Flaw Detector of frequency range atleast 0 5 to 25 MHz. 
additional broadband mode preferable -1 No. 


12 DPS BARC . lEE : 4510 due on 15 10 82 (Rs. 25) 

Planer High Purity Ge Detector for X-ray and low energy gammaray 
for measurement - 1 No. 

13 OPS: BARC ; lEE : 4512 due on 15.10 82 (Rs. 35) 

High Purity Ge Detector of relative photopeak efficiency 20®{,—1 No. 

14 OPS BARC: lEE: 4513 duo on 16.10 82 (Rs. 10) 

Nal (TI) Detector with matching photomultiplier (Integral assemblies) 
and voltage divider—2 Nos. 

15 DPS : BARC : lEE : 4652 due on 16.10.82 (Rs. 35) 

Portable Radiographic X-ray System comprising of X-ray tube, tube 
housing, cables and control panel—1 No 

16 DPS : BARC : lEE: 4564 due on 18.10.82 (Rs. 25) 

Gas Chromatograph with temperature programmer —99 C to 499 C— 

1 No 

17 DPS ; BARC : lEE : 4562 due on 18.10.82 (Rs. 25) 

Pocket Type or Personal Type Computer—1 No. 

18 OPS BARC : lEE : 4574 due on 19.10.82 (Rs. 25) 

Low noise fast silicon surface barrier detectors-of minimum deplection 
depth BOO urn— 20 pcs. 

19 DPS : BARC lEF 4579 due on 19.10 82 (Rs 10) 

Dot matrix printer assembly of minimum 80 column8(ox7 or 7x9 fom) 

- 3 Nos 

20 DPS: BARC. IFE. 4594 due on 19 10 82 (Rs. 1(5 
Monochromator with Optical scan drive with bidirectional stepper 
motor—1 No 

Import Licence will be provided only if the items are not available. 

Indigenously. . . ^ 

Tender documents and General conditions of contracts 

60 Paise can be hod from the F/na/ice and 

Oepartmem of Atomic energy, Dtrecmete of 

Stont. 3rd Float. Mohatta Buildtttf. Paltot* Hoad. Wl, 

between 10 a.m. 6 1 p tn on a^r working «'av» 

day*). Tender* will ba racaived “P*® 3 ^ tSl dav 

shown above anil will ba opened at 4p.m. *•* 

The right la reserved to. arxepi or reject lowest of any t*ndei(*) in part 

or loll whhout a ssigning any reason*. _ 

-— ' "■Idevp 648(22ft)/82 
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Front Consensus to Confrontation 

Federal Politics in India 

Amid Ray 

The telatiie consensus ihnl chmncterised Ccnlte-sUitc nhitions w the early ytais of independent 
India uas due to some faiourahlr lustoncal factors, the most important of uhuli uirc the (onttnued 
halante belueen the role of the Congress as a national nwicuicnf and as the ruling party, and a homo- 
gencous elite, Soue the I9fi0s important rhanges hat e lokt n phut in lole of the Congress and elite 
t ompos'ition Their oieiall impad is that federal stale lelations <an no longei he iieucd as a bargain¬ 
ing pi Of ess. 

1 his papei attimpts to ptotide an analysis of India s fcdtral politus jiom the perspedne of the 
transiormed roh of the Congtess and the neu elite structures. 


TWO recent obscivjiions of the 
foimci President of Intiid, N Saiijjvd 
HtdiK, iiKMil eiiixdidusis. Delivering tlu 
Saidar Patti Memorial lectuic on 
October M, 1981, he said that the 
vdstness and diversity oi the country 
“make It almost impossible fi»r a cen* 
(lal authoiitv m distant Delhi to deal 
with the multilaiious pioblcms in 
ddTeieiu parts of Uie counti> piompt- 
ly and clliciently” * Again, peaking 
at a fdicwcll to MPs, on the eve ot 
his letiiemcnt a> Piesidjnl, Sanjiva 
Ihddv nitiilumtd m i^arliciilai tlie 
tiecdom given b^ Jawtharlal Nehiu 
to the (ongicss legislature Pait\ in 
Andhra Piadesh to choose the Chief 
MiniUet and New Delhi's attitude oi 
neutralitv and non inteil:: cn^e m 
state arraiis." 

fhtse observations suggest that the 
a/c and vaiiety of continental spicad 
which India is endowed with ptovide 
the natural basis ot Indian fedetahsm, 
while the earlier attitude of non- 
Intel ierence on the part of New Delhi 
fitted into the requirements of 
federalism conceived as a bargaining 
process. 

Basis of 

The legal basis of Indian icdcMahsm 
had alicady been laid by the 1935 
Government of India Act. The Consti¬ 
tution of India in its federal aspect 
as originally formulated caiiici the 
profound influence of the 1935 Act. It 
was not merely a case of historical 
continuity. ‘‘Nor was it simply a 
matter of taking what lav to hand; 
the problems which the 1935 Consti¬ 
tution was designed to solve h^^d not 
disappeared with the transfer of 
power”."* Only the provincial part of 
the 1935 Act came into opeiation. It 
set in motion two forces which created 
a clliiMf6 cf federalism. Fust* the 
provision for provincial autonomy m 
the 1935 Act was the culmination of 
the process ot devotution of autbhrit^ 


which had staitcd undci the Act of 
1919 I he Alt of 1935 constituted tho 
provinces as the units of a icdciation 
invested with oiiginai powcis deiivcd 
fiom the Constitution. With the ope¬ 
ration of the provincial part of the 
Act a popular consciousness pro- 
vrncjil authoiitv came graduilly to be 
developed, and this inevitablv operated 
at the time of Constitution makin; 
as an important dc ccntra1i<>ing loicc 
Secondly, the operation of the 193’) 
Act and, to a lesser extent, the 1919 
Act, profoundly influenced Indian 
politics bv throwng out a laigc num 
bcT ol provincial leaders Ijndci the 
1935 Act the Congress formed minis- 
tiies in eight piovinccs, and in othei 
provinces it constituted a sizcaolc 
number in the legislatuies. Ibero thu> 
cmeiged a large number of p»*t>vincidl 
politic lann. These politicians, who 
wcic eager to maintain autbo¬ 

uts, fc'»rined a substantial section ol 
the Constituent A;>’-embly membcis 
and were eager to protect the legally 
acquired regional personality. 

But d more abiding basis cd Indian 
federalism is provided b\ lmgui>tic 
and cultural particularisms expressed 
bioadly through historically inlcgMtcd 
geographical units Indian geogiaphy 
and history have always stood out 
against any mergei ot the regional 
units. Big rivers and deep foicsls, 
vatying climatic and, soil conditions 
and> above all, infinite vai lety of 
cultuie and human ecologv have 
cxeicised a great and continuing in¬ 
fluence upon the meandei.ng course 
of Indian hi&tory. Thus the wide cul¬ 
tural variations, frequently reinfoiccd 
by hand of nature, would not nor¬ 
mally admit of exact standardisations 
imposed fiom a single Centie, Fcdcia- 
lism in India is essentially a sociolo¬ 
gical phenomenon^ 

This natural foundation of Indian 
federalism is by and large embodied 
in the Constitution of India as 


originally framed. This is notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the t\iilie is 
endowed with an vivciiidiug powei in 
times of a ciisis. Whan one recalls 
the Constituent Assembly delibera¬ 
tion im Article 356, one can definitely 
*Nav that the founding fathers hoped 
thit this piovisioii would practically 
icmam a ‘dead letter*. Even then 
otveral membeis apprehended some 
dangei of powci undei Article 356 
being misused, as they felt that poli¬ 
tical prejudice might eucouiagc the 
CintK to make an intolerant use ol 
this Article. 

Pi won 

It Is ilso possible to argue that m 
Its eaiK phase the Indian federalism 
did not stifle 1 aij> major abridgment, 
notwithstanding a manifo^t tendency 
of politic il conveigcnce This tendency 
Wc*s generated b\ the twin forces of 
lop vided dominance of the Congress 
m India's party system and lop-sided 
dominance of Jawaharlal Nehru with¬ 
in the Congress. It is also true that a 
ctrtain centialismg tendency was set 
in motion by the adoption of a 
national plan s>stem. But this, how¬ 
ever, did not have the effect of abio- 
gating the tegional personality. The 
stale governments weie able to enjov 
a measure of autonomy within the 
brciad fiamewoik of their constitu¬ 
tionally delimited jurisdiction. Ihc 
vioerational constiaints for tho states 
could mainly be attiibuted to the 
factor ot lesource inadequacy^ lathcr 
than to any major rc-defimtion oi 
re-structu)ing of Centre-state rela¬ 
tions. Again, bv and large there was 
no organised nfJtempt to de stabilise 
the govcinmental piocess or to intei- 
fere with election cif the party leader¬ 
ship at state level dunng the Nehru 
eia. In other words, the heightened 
Central authority was not generally 
cruel and ruthless. 
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Thus there could occur a fiiirly 
smooth operatiou of ludta's delicately 
balanced federal constitution. There 
were some Centre-state conJlkls (as 
tilt caAc* of The State of IVe^t 
Bengal n The Union of India on flic 
authority of the Union under the Coal 
Bea»*ing Areas, Acquisition and Dlvc- 
lopment. Act. 1961). But these did 
not have the effect of stultifying the 
bargaining process. There could take 
place accommodation or mutual ad¬ 
justment of Centre-state relations, 
mainl> because the Ccntie m genor.il 
did not take ‘a unilateral lum-nogti- 
tiable position*. A part of the ex¬ 
planation for this lav in the persis¬ 
tence t>f the earlier VonsensuV s.xslem. 
The Congress at tlial time had not 
completeb abdicated its r >le as a 
national movement, the history r.i 
which was a continuous proocs, of 
accommodation and reconcilialioii ol 
various inteiests and ooints of view. 
Jhe earlier ‘consensus* system conti¬ 
nued to operate, although now and 
then the performance of the Congress 
in the lole ol a ruling paity had 

affected it. This was also possible 
because of a relatively honicfgeneous 
elite both at national and icgional 
levels. It was an urban upper-middle 
class elite which provided the main 
political support for the operation of 
India's federal polit>. This was true 
in case of both organisational and 
legislative leadership where dominance 
by Congressmen drawn largely from 
the professional classes, was manifest¬ 
ed. In 1956, for instance, the occu¬ 
pational distribution pattern of the 
All-India Congress Committee show¬ 
ed that 30 per cent of the members 
belonged to the class of the profes¬ 
sional elite. This percentage was quite 
impressive in view of the fact that 
the professionals constituted the lar¬ 
gest segment and ‘the unknown* form¬ 
ed over 46 per cent of the total 
membership. The Working Committee 
of the Congress consisted of a much 
larger congregation of the piofcssional 
elite.** The social composition of the 
legislative leadership in the Congress 
also revealed a similar pattern. In 
Uttar Pradesh, the most populous 
state in India, the proportion .'f pro¬ 
fessionals stood at thirty two per 
cent in**" 1952. In the first Lok Sablu 
professionals constituted forty seven 
per cent, while the landowners stood 
at twenty one per cent. In the case 
of most of the States a similar pattern 
was discernible.^ All this served to 
prevent, on the one band, the rise of 
an uncompromising, non-negotiable 
pr'sition by the Centre and on the 
othei, Itdlitated communication bet¬ 


ween tWQ levde of India's federal pnlity; 

However, since the 1960s important 
changes have taken place in the poli¬ 
tical s>stem. Three such changes are 
particularly noteworthy. One is a 
maiked realignment of political forces. 
The second Js the rise of a variegated 
and complex elite structure, and the 
increasing importance of the rural 
elite in legislatures. Thud there is a 
change rn the perceived role of the 
( ongross and its leadership structure. 
Uunng the last \ears of Nehru a cer¬ 
tain dilution earlier political con- 

veigence was becoming manifest. Since 
the failure of Nehru’s China policy in 
|q()2, jx)v\ei had slov\ly l>et‘n icced- 
ing iiom the (entre. Th^ fiasco had 
adversely affected Nehru's position in 
the higher echelons ot the party. In 
Chijaiat and Uttar Pradesh miniitcri.il 
changes wore brought about in disre- 
gard ol Nehru's wishes. There was 
a tendency t«>waids a dispersed power 
structure within the ruling paitj. 

1 \ )i 111C M. UisrnusioN 

Aftci Nehiu's death in 1961 the 
manifest tiend in Indian politics w.is 
continued de-conccntration of power. 
The slate leadns in the Congiess 
provided the principal foium for lob¬ 
bying at the high echelons ot the 
parly in f.avour of Lai Bahadur 
Shastn’s candidature for Prime Minis¬ 
tership. Bv the time the question of 
succession to Nehru came, the state 
units of the party had become verv 
powciful, and naturally, the state 
bosses were inclined to ^'xer<4sc the 
requisite picssure on the decision 
m iking in the Congress. 

This tendency of increasing decen¬ 
tralisation was evident further, when 
the issue of succevsion aiose after 
Shastn died at Tashkent on January 
II, 1966. The then Congress Presi¬ 
dent Kama raj Nadar, in ensuring the 
victory of Indira Gandhi, had his task 
made easy, when the Chief Ministers 
jointly issued a statement requesting 
him to sponsor Indira Gandhi as 
Shastri’s successor. This episode 
showed that the fi^cu*; of authority 
had largely shifted from the Central 
to the state level. 

This tendency received a new 
thrust in early 1967. The general 
elections in 1967 put an end to the 
era of one-party dominance, and a 
political party system of diverse hues 
came into operation. The Congress 
lost its dominance in eight states, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, 
Orissa, Kerala, Rajasthan and Punjab. 
Many of these ministries were coali¬ 
tion governments with regional paities 
or national parties with regional 


The result was' that the Congrese 
government at Centre came to be 
faced not only by several non-Con- 
giess .state govemuienis, but also by 
a sizeable opposition vocal in espous¬ 
ing the theory of state rights, 

'Ibus in the new politicff environ¬ 
ment the theory of state riglits 
received a good deal of support. But 
an imoorlant part of it soon eroded 
owing to lack of cohesion and plura¬ 
listic stagnation oi the inter-party 
coalition governments. In seveiai 
s.tatcs the non-C\>ngrcss governments 
fell in quick succession. The mid¬ 
term polls in four important states in 
1969 failed to alter the political scene. 
A situcjifon ol extreme Audit v 
again came f<> chaiactcrise state pnh* 
tics and also the Central politics when 
the Congress suffered .i national split 
in 1969, 

During this pniud, marUd by a 
dispersed political power stiiicture, 
iheie was an incieasing sticngth of 
the mill tlilcs. Fh«ii the <*jnl> JUdO.'i 
the landed inteiests started getting 
mobiliscil and were steadily improving 
their stiength in both state tind na- 
tirjfial legislatnies In Utt.ii Piadc\sli, 
f<^r inst.mce, the propfirlion of pn^- 
fesstonals in the C'ongress declined 
fioin 32 per cent in 1952 to 29 per 
cent in 1962. And, the landed in-* 
terests in the Cc^ngress increased their 
represent ition from 38 per cent in 
1952 to 42 per cent in 1962. Similar 
trends were lepoitcd tor most other 
states. In the national legislatuic, the 
agricultural lobby in the Congiess 
improved its percentage of member¬ 
ship from about 21 per cent in the 
fii.st l,ok Siibha to 27 per cent in the 
third Lok Sabha.** In the fourth Ljk 
Sabha the faimer lobby further en¬ 
hanced its representation to over 30 
per cent. 

The strength of this lobby could be 
gauged from the fact that when the 
country was in the grip of an acute 
food crisis in 1964-65, Prime Minister 
Lai Bahadur Shastri was unable to 
meet the crisis by developing an 
integrated national policy. Shastri 
called a member of Chief Ministers' 
Omferences for the purpose and made 
some dtastic proposals, but these 
were cold-shouldered by the Chief 
Ministers and therefore, no effective 
action could be taken. 

In late 1960s the overall situation 
in the country was becoming un¬ 
believably Incongruous. New elites 
emerged to participate in the political 
process at the national level and 
diverse elements generating competi¬ 
tive demands on the political s^tem 
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• IftOuiNt «Di4 teeiw. the 

ituilemg became in- 

cYOastn^b coniplc'c ftie opposit'«»n 

paiiies were fast losing their trcdi- 
bilil> mamlN as a resub of immo¬ 

bilisation of the ctwlition itoveinmcnis 
\\hKh aiose in scvcial states in the 
v\ake of 1967 elect ion*. Ar th«* same 
time, the coalition evpenmcnt. parti- 
culatly m those states where the left¬ 
ists uetc an impoitant all\, seised to 
breed a cciain radicalisation nf social 
and political issues This coupled 
with the increasing fragilit> of vov 
einment scaud the elite*, both old 
and nevk, who perceived m the new 
situation a thicu to ♦heir ei^icpched 
inteiests 

l*)7i Tim ikins Vno \rii-R 

In Mcw oi peculianlv * t ihc situ 
ation Indita Gandhi souuhi i« com¬ 
bine virlujlK disjointed rlement* i *» 
hei political stiateex 'n oidci to 
scenic cseniuilh an clectonl mobili¬ 
sation Bn adoptimi a radical stance 
on domestic issu s and mti-bossi^-m 
oil oif*anisatjonal matters she encoui 
ii»cd an open icbcllion K ‘voun«’ 
Concicssmtn agamst the old *i leadci- 
ship and came clos * to the left 
pirlits Bn emphasisin; the nc*»d tor 
oidcrU sjovernment and str action 
she vas lookina fojwaid <o uc-ivma 
suppt>it ol major segments of the 
elite All this enabled hei to continue 
to maintain herself in poNser with the 
suppoit i>f radical and/or regiontl 
paitics ind to foige direct linVs with 
the elcctr^rate The 1971 elections 
lesulled in i clean sweep to the iulin« 
Congress. and more importantly, 
marked a personal victory fo» Indira 
Gandhi I he latter aspect was extre- 

melv significant since it cnibled hir 
to develop an anti-system psychology 
of power and to tianscend the noimal 
boundaries of democratic ’nstitiitions.* 

rhe overall impact was vast aug¬ 
mentation of authoritN. Stains came 
to be increasingly subordinated to 
New Delhi, and the state Chief Minis¬ 
ters could rule only with '.^odwill of 
the Piimc Minister The adjustment 
of relations of the national and re¬ 
gional governments came to be 
characterised by *autharitarian pre- 
scrlption^ A political era of intensi¬ 
fied centralism and convergence was 
ushered in through elections almost 
at the very beginning of 970s. 

This phase of centralism was accom¬ 
panied by growing enrichment of the 
big mdustnal houses and the big 
farmers. In the case of the top 
twenty Industrial houses the growth 
was phedomemd; the value of their 
nseets h rmrded in 196^ indta|gd 


by 25.9 per i»ntp 38.9 |>er cent 
per com and 81.7 pei cent m 1^7/, 

197 3, 197J and J9;'; rcspcitiyeh 
Similarly in the case of the iu*al eco¬ 
nomy a similar phenomenon o.ciKred 
The green revolution had the o\ci ill 
effect ol vastly auumenting the inconn 
of Dig lajmers Besides .’s i ciimmc 
tatoi noted, owing *to the moinls 
using procurement prices and the 
legion of credit facilities as well as 
subsidies, a vast sum of puicha-ing 
power IS accumulating in lae hands 
of rural rich Ihc shift of the tcims 
of trade in fayoui of agiiciiUirc hjs 
added to this piocess even more 

Ihus there took place an illianw< 
between the big business hoMiCs, tht 
big farmers, and thf' ruling pait\. 

I his alliance was sustained tiiiough 
mutual supooit for then re-iptitiVw 
demands, and the centralized and 
uithorit irian rule ol the Indira Candh, 
government seived their conioint in¬ 
terests When later as a icsult of 
deteriorating economic situation, the 
spoi idle discontent erupted m several 
parts of the country and e\<^ntually 
took the foim of a moyenunt under 
the leadeiship of ]a\apiakasn Nara- 
yan, the luling elites saw m it i thnat 
to their enticnehed interczis nul 
opted for a tulc of rmeigcncN 

Duiing tmergenev the Constitution 
(Forty-Second Amendment) Act, 1976 
was intioduced U> fuilhoi cnhintc 
the power of the Centre Fauciton 
was tiansfcrred fiom sta^e to tho 
concurrent list Another important 
change iclating to Centrc-siate rch- 
lions pertained to New Delhi'a power 
to deploy untldterallv its foiccs like 
the Central Reseive Police Fvuce and 
the Bolder Security Force in any pa t 
of the countrx 

However, soon there wss a dc link¬ 
ing of the rural elite from the ruling 
party when the government decided 
to give marginal concessions tT the 
ruril poor to buy \oles. Besides, the 

use of strong aim methods foi m- 
plementing Cmeigency measures such 
as family planning alienated the luial 
masses B\ the time of 197" 

elections to Lok Sabha came, the 
political scene appeared remarUbK 
changed. On the one hand, the runl 
elite and the rural poor weic simme - 
mg with deep discon^’ent acam^t 
Indira Gandhi Congress for altogether 
different reasons; and on the oihci 
the four opposition parties ih» 
Congress (0). the Bharativa tok Dnl. 
the SSP, and the Jana Sangh 
merged and formed a new 

party called Janata Party. The 

urban middle class were al¬ 


ready disenchanted with the party 
in pfiw'cr lh» I'li^rfion rc»ult«. proved 
diUsiiHiis to the juUntf paity. 1 iirthor 
this geiuidl tiend was reflected in 
results to slate assemblv elections held 
a few months laTe» 'Fhc Janat i 
pntty foimtd goycinmenis in severd 
s! tvz in the Noiih. Onsza and Assam 
In \Scsi Bengal .nd Tripura a CPI (M)- 
dominatcd left Front tame n 
power and the ADMK forme i il e 
government in Tamil Nadu In Kar- 
nalika md Andhia Piadesh the Con 
gressd) wa* retumed to nowor. while 
in Ktiala and Mahiiashtia i codition 
was formed 

IVNVIN l*nvsi: 

Ihus a piUN system of diverse 
hues and complexions nose as n 
icvult of the lok Sabha an 1 M Uc 
Assembly elections in 1977 At the 
Centre the iidmu paii ''^^s a coali¬ 
tion of diverse intcicsts, and an im¬ 
portant segment of -is supoor*^ ema¬ 
nated fiom the locally dominani: in- 
teiest groups All thi zct m motion 
a genuine fedcralising proccas Fust, 
the legional governments wer* able 
to enjoy a widi measure of opciat on »l 
autonomy and prat'icdlv theic was 
no interfcience in then iffairs bv 
New DelhP <^econdly, the Jaiiati 
rule had the effect ot stimulating the 
locallv oriented intciost gioun,. pailt- 
cuknh landowners to espou e moir 
intensely then int treses \pnt ft tint 

the centrifugal piessurcs generated bv 
the new linkages between localU 
oriented political gioup> and loc.illy 
dominant inteicst groups the veiy 
logic of the Janata aggh>morati m wav 
conducive to enhancement of status 
of the regional government 1 he 
delicate balance mheient m the |anata 
stiuciure could be maintamed onlv 
thtough compromise md consensus 
building The Centie under Janata 
PaitN rule was therefore under cons- 
TiHi pres^uio to pursue i policy of 
conciliation in (entre state »*tldlion' 

But nothing positive and concrete 
m the way ot mit .siting imbilmces 
was initiated Notwithstanding loud 
claims of deccntialisation goals m its 
election manifesto and larer, in its 
economic policy statement it N ivcm- 
ber 1977 the Janata Paitv was right 
fioin the beginning reluct int to con 
cede the tegtonal demands for insutu- 
tional reforms and greater devolution 
of lesourccs Prune Mmistci Moiam 
Desai flatly tuled out moie power to 
the states. Practically no institution il 
reforms were undertaken m the way 
of associating the states effectivelv 
with planning and development. 
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Tht fanata >xperi^ce waa» how* 
ever, short-lived. Soon the new ftarty 
fell into dii^rray and finally broke 
down under the twin pressures ot 
tmiunting organisational strain and 
increasing governmental non-perfor- 
nuuicc. The elections in 1930 brought 
the CongressCI) to power. The results 
of nine state Assembly election:; held 
later re-inforced the earlier trend. 
Although the elections recently held 
in four states show a certain diminu¬ 
tion in Congress! I) strength, the posi¬ 
tion of the non-Congress(I) parties is 
not better. Kerala is presently lost 
for them. Only in four states Tamil 
Nadu, Jammu and Kashmir. Tripura 
and West Bengal, the Congrc::b»I) is 
not in power; end only in the last 
two states there exists n high level of 
political mobilisation for redressing 
regional grievances. 

The awareness of regional rights in 
very weakly manifest in CongresslD- 
luletl states. This is mainly because 
the alignment of political forces in 
Congress! 1) has an effect ot super¬ 
imposing unitary leadership structure 
upim the normal federal process. The 
actual decisions in state politics arise 
not through the political proces:; of 
bargains and compromises, but through 
the Prime Minister’s asseisment of 
political dynamics »it sub-national 
level. 


■ 'thd 'patt^a ■ ifew'recriii&’ in 
authority roles have fio proud recol¬ 
lections of India’s freedom movement, 
the Congress(l) has virtually abdicateil 
its earlier continental role as a na¬ 
tional movement. With this there has 
occurred an abrogation of the earlier 
consensus system based on bargain> 
and compromises. 

Obviously, all this has served tc 
breed severe strains in India's poli¬ 
tical system, ihe Prime Ministers 
response to this situation has nut 
taken the arduous path of displaying 
sufticient courage and convictiua lor 
restoration oi ino earlier iystem ol 
negotiation and consensus building. 
She has adopted a centralised and 
authoritarian model ot decision-mak¬ 
ing for managing political strains, in 
this connection, some recent trends 
in federal-state relations can be noted. 
A manliest tendency in posMVSO 
elections period has been greater 
centralisation of resources. On the 
September 17, 1980 at the Chid 
Ministers' conference there was virtu¬ 
ally ii showclowsi between the 'majo¬ 
rity* Congressflj states .and the Miswi- 
dent states of Tamil Nadu, Tripura, 
West Bengal and Kerala on the Cen¬ 
tre’s proposal to transfer scime items 
from the purview of state sales tax 
to additional excise duty. With those 
four slates strongly dissenting, the 


courts for speedy trial of ollhaces 
committed in the disturbed areas. 
The pre-existing law enduwed the 
states alone with this power. The 
West Bengal Chief Minister .said that 
Ibis amounted to 'intcrfc.-cnce in the 
iniornal affairs of the state govvin- 
ments’ and Viicroacfameni on the 
powers of the states’, as law and 
order was a state subject.'® 

Co.N'CLU8IUN 

The aforesaid analysis of ledcral- 
siatc rtduiions .shows almo..t total 
disagreement at pre.sent between the 
Ceulrt! and the nou-Congtess (I) sta'es. 
Ihe isitisensus system in the earlier 
period, it may be recalled, did not 
reveal total absence of differences 
and bargains on federal issues, not¬ 
withstanding the prevalence of one- 
party dominance system. .At the same 
time, there was negotiated settlement 
of the disputed issue. For the Centre 
and the states the choice was not 
generally between positions of total 
(igi cement and total diSiigroeinent. 
Iheir choice lay in between the two 
extreme positions and was for mutual 
adjustments. '1 he principal personali¬ 
ties both at national and regional 
levels had appropriate perspectives in 
viewing the federal-state disputes in a 
temper of ’give and take’, and in 
seeing federaJism as an aspect <.f the 


The Prime Minister is actually in a 
predicament, and finds it increasingly 
difficult to manage the flow of events. 
Ihe elite structure is no longer homo¬ 
geneous; it is extremely variegated 
and complex.*^ The new elites or 
sections of them are politically mobi¬ 
lised, and are consistently pressing on 
the system to realise their patronage 
demands. At the same time, political 
and economic resources are not so 
plentiful as to meet demands of all 
the mobilised groups. There arc 
critical limits to their satisfaction, 
rhis is one reason why dissident acti¬ 
vity is so powerfully manifest in all 
political parties, particularly the rul¬ 
ing party or parties. One important 
development since the 1960s has been 
an increasing substitution of what 
one might call 'mercenary following* 
for 'core following* in all political 
parties in India. The mercenary 
following in Congressfl) is extremely 
large, since the party has been In 
power for a long time save for a brief 


conference adopted the proposal 
which the then Kerala Chief Minister 
characterised on 'un-constitutional* 
and •encroachment into stale auto¬ 
nomy The Centre is exttemeiy re¬ 
sourceful, and the states* financial 
dependance upon New Delhi is already 
substantial. Among all taxes of the 
stale.s the sales tax is the most pro¬ 
ductive one. Therefore, the ddopiiou 
of the aforesaid proposal will nulur- 
ally have the effect of eroding Ihe 
states* resource position and, in turn, 
of further depressing their autont>m\ 
in accomplishing their constitutionally 
dc-limited tasks. 

A second important trend has been 
the augmentation of police power of 
the Centre. Two decision^ of New 
Delhi are noteworthy in this connec¬ 
tion. One is the enactment of the 
National Security Bill in December, 
1980, which seeks to bring back pre¬ 
ventive detention. Kerala, Tripura and 
West Bengal decided not to use this 
law. The second is the enactment of 


overall democratic policy. Ihey could 
perceive some abiding values for the 
svstem; this enabled them t.) defi.ic 
fcdcrul-statc controversies in liberal 
terms. With the fast erosion of 
such values and with politics of 
expediency gaining, ascendancy, India's 
ilcmocralic polity api>ears to be 
languishing. Naturally, therefoio, the 
wi>rking federal slructinx* hi-, oscil¬ 
lated IrcqueulU be! ween lonia uiul 
convulsion. 
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CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 

1 he Statement of the Chairman, 

Shn Jaykrishtia Harwallabhitas /l)r 
the Annual Cenend Meetimi 
of the Company to be 
held on 22n 1 September, 19H2, 

T adics 6c CJentIcmen : 

Jt Rives me imraonse pleasure in presenting to >ou 
ihe 1 wcnt>-l()iirth Report t»n the Annual Accounts 
ol the Companv loRethor with the Directois’ Rcpoit. 

Performance: 

Once again the Members will note with satisiaction 
I he Compan\\ go id petfoimance for another >ear in 
succession. 'Ihe levels of production, turnover and 
profits Iiava been encouraging. This will, I am sure, 
fuithcr consolidate the Company’s position and infuse 
strength to all our activities in the >cars to follow. 
You will be pleased to note that your Company will 
complete 2'> \cais m the current financial year. 

Production at plants both of Goregaon and Roha is 
higher duiing the year under review. Substantial 
increase in production has enabled the turnover for 
the year to match ahead crossing Rs. 100 crore 
milestone and touch a higher figure of Rs. U9 crorcs. 
The Company has also recorded higher gross opera*- 
mg profit of Rs. 11.18 creres compared to Rs. S.'S? 
crores in the previous year. In slew of this favouiable 
position, the Board of Directors has recommended 
to maintain last year’s Rs. 2.25 per share dividend 
on the 50 per cent larger capital. This would mean 
a dividend of 'i3.75% m terms of the pre-bonus 
capital. 

Economic-Environment: 

According to the oflicial economic survey, 1981-82 
was a year of recovery of the economy and a 
sastained restoration of economic stability. The 
major factor responsible for this improved perfor¬ 
mance could be identified at all the vital economic 
policy levels. Slowly but surely, constraints both 
on inve^nmit and productitn are being reduced. 


& Chemicars Limited 

The year 1982 is declared as the “Year of Produc¬ 
tivity”. The revised 20 Point Programme announced 
by the Prime Minister also lays emphisis on activity 
at all levels of economic spectrum. The ibjective 
of growth appear! to have overshadowed all other 
objectives under the new industri.d licensing 
poliLies. The environment for development is 
better than ever. 

Expansion and Modernisation : 

To come to the subjects more closely connected 
with the Company's growth and prosperity, you 
must have observed from the Report rf the 
Directors that two Letters of Intent are received 
from the Government for raising the licensed 
capacity of Nylon Tyrecord and for expansion of 
the manufacturing capacity of Conveyor Belting; to 
*5,000 tonnes and 4,000 tonnes from 2,190 tonnes 
and 1.200 tonnes respectively per annum. 

The Government is revising upward the target for 
\arious types of man-made fibies in the country on 
the basis of demand-estimates re-worked • ut and 
also taking steps for granting additional capacity in 
the country. The Company is actively pursuing with 
the Government its applications for increasing the 
capacities of N\Ion Filament Yarn and Polyester 
Filament Yarn. In the meantime, the Government 
ot India has announced measures to permit .ncreased 
utilisation of industrial capacity In cases where the 
higher actual production in any one of the past 5 
\car plus 33*/' exceeds the licensed capacity plnv 
25 pei cent. Your Company has iKo appioachccl 
the Government for endorsement of higher capa¬ 
cities of Nylon Filament Yarn, PoK^tc^ Filament 
Ydin, Nylon Fyiecord and Nylon Tyre Yain/Fabiic 
unde I the above scheme. 

To maintain the clTiciencv of plants as well as to 
meet the changing market requiiemcnts, the 
Management undertakes continuous process of 
modernisation of machinery and equipments. 
During the year under review the additions and 
replacements to plants and machinery amounted to 
Rs. n crorcs including Rs. 2 crores on Research 
Si Development. Ihe Compan% has also obtained 
recognition to its Reseaich & Dcsclopment Division 
from the Goveinment of India, Department of 
Science and Technolog, foi a further p^'flod of I 
\ears. 

Need for additional capacities to Existing 
Plants: 

While the process of consolidation of the Company’s 
growth and development is going ahead, it will bo 
appiopnatc to dwell on some aspects regaiding 
creating of additional capacities m our industry. 
The domestic consumption of Poly^ester Flliraent 
Yarn touched an all-time high of 25,000 tonnes in 
1981 as compared to 15,400 tonnes in 1980 and 
only >,000 tonnes in 1977. The indigenous produc¬ 
tion, however, rose to 15,000 tonnes in 1981 from 
9,300 tonnes in 1980. There is a wide gap between 
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i!tminl arrJ ‘?upi>h ot all s>n:thetio filament >arn 
nl especialh so m Poh ester Filament Yam. 
Since the mdiaenous production is falling short of 
demand, the countiv has been importing sizable 
quantities of s\nthctic sarn in reoe.it vcars The 
nvcia^e capacitv of the exi^^ting units, which is too 
small compared to similar units abroad, should 
therefore be allowed automatic expansion to attain 
economic viabilitv and modernisation within the 
planned targets Also planned growth of large 
multifibre plants should be encouiaitcd to achieve 
economics of stale .is is the ca‘c all o\er the woild. 

Fxccssive Imports: 

Taking advantage of the liberalised import policy 
and advantage of low import dutv, large quantities 
of man*made fibre/vam are imported at such 
unfairh low prices as to create a great deal of 
'dumping* in the domestic market fiom foreign 
countries, facing lecession The Union Goveinment 
IS sci/cd of the matter and has lecently set up a 
high-level Committee to undertake a selective 
review of the liberalised import policy. I smcerelv 
hope that Government takes definite measures soon 
to protect the indigenous industry; from dumping 
e<*pcciall> POY <Partiall\ Oriented Yarnl/Polvester 
Filiment Yarn 

Fxcisc Duty: 

In the context of multifibrc policy announced b\ 
the Goveinment, a realistic taxatnn policy in 
respeot of s\nthctics, which is in the common 
interest of the consumer is \et to be evolved When 
theie IS n matked consumer prefeicnce for s\nthetic 
fabiics. even at unlavourable cost, not onl> from 
the uiban p^^pulation but abo from the rural 
masses. Iheie is no justification for such high 
excise duty burden which together witti local taxes, 
woiks out to over 100 pei tent of the ex-factory 
prices of n\lon nnd polyester filament yarn on the 
avciage let us hope that Government takes a 
long-term view of the industry ^nd rationalises 
excise duties somewhat commensurate with increase 
in produc'tion capacities. Production-oriented levies 
will m turn give high yield and the Government 
will not suffer any revenue loss 

Current Outlook: 

Ihc peiformance ol >our Company during the past 
four months contmucs to maintain about the same 
trend as had been achieved in the corresponding 
period during the last veaf. It is satisiying that we 
arec able to sell the increased output despite the 
difhcult market condition > following as a result of 
the recessionary trend set in by a credit squeeze 
and further aggravated b\ prolonged strike in textile 
mills in Bombay and the liberal imports of synthetic 
vain allowed under Open General Licence Policy. 
All these factors may have to be reckoned with 
before torecasting the future. However, I am 
optimistic that except for any unforeseen reasons, 
the trend m prohtability will be more or less the 
same in the current year also. 
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of the proceedings of the Annual 
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- HIGHLIGHTS — 

All r^ound ciicoursiging performance with 
higher production* sales and profits in 
1981-82. 

Turnover crossing Rs. 100 crorc milestone 
i.e. Rs. 119 crores. 

Operating profit increased to Rs. 11.53 crores 
— Same dividend maintained on 50% larger 
capital. 

Letters of Intent for expansion of Nylon 
Tyrecord and Conveyor Beltings. 

Proposed endorsement of 33.3 per cent higher 
capacity over the last production during 5 
years. 

Need for additional capacities and moderni¬ 
sation of existing units. 

Protection of indigenous industry against 
dumping of man-made fibres/yarn by imports 
at low prices. 

Need for Production-oriented Excise levies 
and reduction of heavy burden on synthetic 
fibre yarn. 

A good start in 1982o83 despite various 
constraints. 
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EXCERPTS from Chairman's Speech at the 71st Annual General Meeting held on 26.8.82 


A. INtnODUq’ION: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, good afternoon and wel‘ 
come to tne 71st Annual General Meeting of 
lie Ltd I would like to thank our Non-Execu¬ 
tive Directors for taking the trouble to be here 
today Their wide exbenence and wise obiec* 
tive counsel are of immeasurable benefit to the 
Company 

B. SPECIFIC COMMENTS RE: 

DIRECTORS'REPORT: 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
3^31 March 1982 is already with you providing 
a comprehensive picture of the year under re¬ 
view and indicating satisfactory progress over 
the previous year, making n possible to recom¬ 
mend an increase in the Dividend from 16% to 
18?^ T 0 this report I would like to add only three 
specific comments 
FfPSTLY 

, To welcome Mr J NarayanandMr GC Katoch 
as Executive and Non-Executive Directors res¬ 
pectively to the Board ot the Company and to 
wish them success in their endeavours on be¬ 
half of ITC To also record our appreciation of 
the services rendered to ITC by Mr R Monani 
and Mr N.S. Nagrath who resighed from the 
Board during the year and to wish them well m 
their new situations 
SBCONDLY: 

To thank all employees of the Company without 
whose hard work, the results that have been 
achieved would not have been possible. It is 
also necessary to stress that the pursuit of self- 
interested parties outside the organisation to 
captuie' Unions and create "competitive trade 
unionism is not in the interests of the wo*’kers 
or their families, nor is it conducive to conti¬ 
nually increasing productivity which is a crying 
National need 
THIRDLY: 

To request the Government to expeditiously re¬ 
examine the unintended extra impact of duty 
,on the Cigarette business through the packag¬ 
ing. as It stands proven that the total imposts 
are already too high and even stability positive¬ 
ly maximises Government revenue*, still further 
that with increases in indirect taxation, however 
It may arise, the converse is true 

C. LOOKING BACK: 

This will be the I4th and last time I will have the 
privilege of addressing you as Chairman of iTC 
Including my time spent earlier at the Harvard 
Business School and working in the Adverti- 

44 ...it seems like only yesterday my 
arriving In labalpur In Saptambar 1048 
to work with the than 
Imperial Tobacco Go ... 

sing business. I will be retiring from ITC in Jan¬ 
uary 1983 having been in harness for 40 years 
It seems like only yesterday my arriving in Ja¬ 
balpur in September 1946 to work with the then 
Imperial Tobacco Co armed with an M B A. 

i^jdegree 

'|My first love and real satisfaction have been 
the over 34 years l will have spent with iTC 
In this my. time w*th ITC. you have done me 
great honour by having placed your trust in me 
for over 16 years a$ a Director of the Company 
and even rriore so. in double measure m the 
nearly 14 years as Chairman of this your most 


wonderful, professional family surnamed now 
ITC Ltd 

It has been a privilege to have played my small 
part in contributing to the well being of tTC for 
which I believe I have given of my best, in 
Wordsworth s words The thought of our past 
years in me doth breed perpetual benediction' 

I hope you will forgive me for any parting tears, 
the personal nature ot my address and equally 
bear with me for having abbreviated the more 
normal business review appropriate to such 
meetings instead. I would request you to join 
me in the ITC Corporate Journey within the En¬ 
vironment that I have been so intimately involv¬ 
ed with so that I can share with you my hopes, 
and aspirations of the past, how t see the Com¬ 
pany in the present and what I foresee of the 
future 

0. THE NATIONAL SCENE: 

As a Company can only succeed to the extent 
that the country prospers and, as a primary task 
of any Chairman of a Company is to relate with 
Government. I would like to share with you 
some of my beliefs and thoughts in this regard 
that have played a part in the changes in ITC. 

I believe that, concurrent with the Trusteeship 
on behalf of the Shareholders, the larger con¬ 
tribution that Industry and Commerce need to 
make is inherent in the words of Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru when he said; Wo talk of free¬ 
dom. but today political freedom does not take 
us far unless there is economic freedom. 


44 . . Desire for economic advancement is 
truly a National preoccupation today ... 


Indeed, there is no such thing as freedom for a 
man who is starving or for a country which is 
poor. The poor, whether they are nations or 
individuals, have little place in this world". 

The years since 1948 have, been momentous 
ones in our National history. What we have 
achieved is truly impressive. In its own way ITC 
has been instrumental in contributing in some 
small measure to this progress. 

At the very base there is the conviction that 
things can be better. Desire for economic ad¬ 
vancement is truly a National preoccupation 
today In this pursuit since 19691 have had the 
most satisfying experience in relating with Go¬ 
vernment and obtaining assistance for the Com¬ 
pany in its endeavour to achieve its commer¬ 
cial obiectives concurrent with and subserving 
National interests. 

In the present I extend my congratulations to 
the Government for success on several fronts 
of which, perhaps, the most important are: (1) 
Managing inflation. (2) Energising activity to 
make the infrastructure more efficient (3) The 
aggressive search for oil to overcome the bla¬ 
ck gold trauma.(4)Developing International rela¬ 
tions to the benefit of India's industry and Com¬ 
merce (5) The trend towards a more realistic 
and practical approach to our problems 
As to the future, it is my belief that with a grow¬ 
ing pQpulatton we need to innovate a conside¬ 
rably larger rate of growth than we have had if 
Pandit Nehru's dreams of real economic inde¬ 
pendence are to be achieved m a shorter term 
To this end. i would Uke to submit a few obser- 
vationa. 


The more specific comments for consideration 
are. (1) While the policy for foreign investment 
on a highly selected basis in support of exports 
and transfer of sophisticated technology is in« 
disputable, the emphasis could perhaps be cha¬ 
nged to (I) Much larger and easier importation 
of the latest technology itself supported by 
Technicians with fair, incentive remuneration 
to the seller |ii) Mobilising more rapidly with 
greater ease larger resources through borrow¬ 
ings overseas guaranteed by me Government 
and Banks m India while making it incumbent 
on the borrower to repay through larger ex¬ 
ports (2) Apart from obtaining essential needs, 
more effective use of our available foreign ex¬ 
change reserves; (i) By investing and utilising 
our available resources in those areas that will 
result in such investment multiplying our fore¬ 
ign exchange reserves, (ii) By permitting those 
organisations that have high performance on 
foreign exchange to have a proportion of this 
as a "blanket investment permit ‘ to create per¬ 
manent foreign exchange earning Indian en¬ 
terprise overseas subject to an appropriate bo¬ 
nd to “pay back' the original investment within 
a specific period of time and. thereafter, con¬ 
tinually remitting to India from such earnings 
abroad. (3) To take the risk from changing the 
rules from all - pervasive controls to just con¬ 
trols by exception which, apart from energising 
and speeding up activity, would also have other 
attendant benefits. (4) Enlarging the mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources that the Government must 
have by shifting emphasis to larger consump¬ 
tion leading to tetter standards of living coinci¬ 
ding with a bold approach of reducing Corpo¬ 
rate and Personal direct taxation to no more 
than a marginal rate of 50% and with indirect 
taxation spread over larger production 
In the generic I would submit that our "eco¬ 
nomics ' need to be India grass roots based. I 
believe that, amongst others, four ingredients 
need to be given consideration 

1 Recognising that history, politics and socio¬ 
economics cannot be compartmentalised, we 
can still, perhaps to a greater degree, achieve 
lesser politicising of practical economic issues. 

2 Perhaps the time has come when wc should 
consider our country as one that is rich with a 
lot of poor people because we need to make 
our resources more productive 

3. Take greater advantage of our unique bounty 
of nature which has been neglected, by 
such distinctions as traditional and non-tradi¬ 
tional exports when the objective is to maxi¬ 
mise foreign exchange earnings from both 
4 Democracy m its perverse form leads to pla¬ 
cing the individual above society. Planning in 
Its totalitarian form crushes the individual Per¬ 
haps we need to rid democracy of its perversity 
and planning of its totalitarian bias so that we 
may achieve faster economic indei:^ndence 
with the benefits more equitably distributed 
E I have referred to the theme of my address 
as a Corporate Journey within the National sce¬ 
ne because this is what l believe managing is 
all about it is a journey undertaken by Manage¬ 
ment represented by the Board of Directors 
composed of a weil-kmt group having commit¬ 
ment to common objectives m which decisions 
emerge by pooling the collective knowiedg*^ 
and in which the Chairman, has a casting vo^c 
which he must not hesitate to exercise w ; > 
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courage particularly in respect of risk taking 
and entrepreneurship The achievement of co- 
mmercidi obiectives and the discharge of sn- 

44 the nrC Corporate foumey over the 
past 14 yean has been premised on trying 
to acquire the best understanding and 
attempting to find effective answers to a 
number of questions ff 

cial responsibilities in IT C Ud have been at¬ 
tempted by recognising the Company as a part 
of society 

The ITC Corporate Journey over the past 14 
years has been nremised on trying to acquire 
the best understanding and attempting to find 
effective answers to a number of questions 
These have been 
FtRSTLY 

What IS the Company called Imperial Tobacco 
how IS It seen by others where does it stand 
TODAY where does it appear to be heading 
and how is it equipped to undertake an arduo¬ 
us yet meaningful journey'^ In other words what 
IS the STARTING point of the journey^ 
SECONDLY 

What Should be the DESTINATION of the 
Company for the TOMORROW taking a vision 
I ar/ approach that would enable the achieve¬ 
ment of organisational purposes m harmony 
with what IS possible and with the rules of the 
game of the country in which it will be travel- 
linq> 

THIRDLY 

What are the routes and modes of travel and 
what IS the most scenic itinerary between the 
START TODAY and reaching DESTINATION 
TOMORROW'> 

FOURTHLY 

What should be the staging or stopp ng points 
during the course of the lourney that would be 
prudent to avoid fatigue? 

FIFTHLY 

What are the problems likely to be experienced 
during the journey and how will these be re¬ 
solved? 

SIXTHLY 

If diversions are encountered with what sort of 
vitality can we overcome them? 

SEVENTHLY 

Who and where are the cham^ ons of self-inte 
rest that are against our going ahead and what 
sort of weapons do we require to successfully 
do battle with them? 

It needs to be stressed that unlike other voya¬ 
ges the Corporate Journey never ends The 
final destinations recede 'urthnr and further at 
each St 'no Among the many factors that made 
the iournr»y itself possible special mention 
noeds to be made of the o\ er^eas Shareholders 
- BAT Co - for ti e or ainal seed of 

ITC Ltd as It exists toda^ J for ♦he r willing 
ness to irsvei with bentf a'ong ihe road that 
has been described 
F A RECKONING OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT - A LOOK INTO THE 
FUTURE 

I find myself at a loss to cover the Past and the 
Present confused by the sayings of wise men 
11) Confucius said Study the past if you would 
divine the future but (?) George Washington 
said We ought not to look back unless it is to 
derive useful lessons from past errors and for 
the purpose of profiting by dear bought expe¬ 
rience (3) Samuel Johnson said The future 
IS purchased by the present but (4) Horace 
Gteeleysaid Duty and today are ours results 
and futurity belong to God 
Wh?f I can say is that m the journey there have 
boen failures and successes As Chairman du¬ 


ring this period, I accept fuN responsibility for 
the former from which many a lesson has been 
learnt However upon my laying down this of- 
fice I wilt carry with me gratefulness for having 
had the opportunity of contributing in some 
measure to the successes achieved collective¬ 
ly by all those who constitute fhe ITC family 
The good fortune that has attended such suc¬ 
cess cannot be denied and the co-operation of 
the Government needs to be acknowledged 
in full measure 

In an endeavour to assess how fruitful the jour¬ 
ney has been I would like to quote from my 
very first address to you in 1969 on The Pur¬ 
suit of Self-Reliance from which emanated the 
Company slogan The best means of growth 
come from within I said then It is appropriate 
at this time to prepare for the challenge of 
the future so that your Company can continue 
to play Its part in the economic development of 
the country Long acknowledged as the leader 

44 ... Success la best |udged by not 
how you see yourself but how 
others see you... ff 

of the Indian Tobacco Industry your Company 
endeavours to discharge the responsibilities 
that devolve upon a leader to India s economy 
as a healthy progressive industrial unit opera¬ 
ting in consonance with the National reed ^ and 
aspirations (providing) to the Shareholder 
fair profits arising from sound managenient 
Success 18 best judged by not how you see 
yourself but how others see you It can be sa d 
with confidence that the ITC Corporate Journey 
has transformed what was seen as a single pro¬ 
duct almost wholly owned multinational suffi¬ 
cient unto itself Imperial Tobacco Co through 
Its intermediate awakening period as India To¬ 
bacco Co to IT C Ltd A truly professional or¬ 
ganisation that IS outward bound nsk-takirq 
progressive and a multi-product Indian Com¬ 
pany 

The figures related to the commercial objec¬ 
tives speak for themselves (1) Gross Turnover 
has increased from Rs 91 9 crores to Rs 588 6 
crores and Net Turnover from Rs 35 8 crores 
to Rs 188 6 crores (2) Profit before tax from 
Rs 4 5 crores to Rs 16 9 crores (3) Profit after 
tax from Rs 2 1 crores to Rs 7 8 crores (In the 
above three items ail figures are exclusive of 
other Companies brands distributed by ITC) 
(4) Gross employed funds from Rs 34 8 crores 
to Rs 120 6 crores (5) Shareholders funds from 
Rs 28 8 crores to R$ 54 crores (6) Dividend 
from 11% to 18% an inurcase of 135% taking 
account of two bonus issues for the first tine in 
the history of the Company and a sizeable one 
in the context of the inMation that has been 
raging which on the original base of the issued 
equity represents a Dividend of nearly 26% (7) 
Capital investments increased over tne period 
by Rs€5 5 crores (8) Retained profits during 
the period were Rs 20 9 crores (9) The market 
price of shares has been steadily rising and 
from lov/ below par of around Rs 7 70 I see 
that today the shares were quoted at even o/er 
Rs 34/-. 

The figures apart some of the facts on diversifi¬ 
cation are of special significance (i) The Pa¬ 
ckaging A Printing Division has become the 
largest converter in the Printing Industry (2) 
ITC promoted Bhadrachalam Paperboards has 
the highest production efficiency, currently at 
115% in the Paperboard business (3) ITCs 
Wolcomgroup Cham of Hotels with some of 
the Hotels acknowledged among the beat In 
the world has outstripped the largest comoeti- 
tive Chains who have been in the business from 
1901 and the i920s/eariy 19308 (4) Foreign 
exchange ea-n*n is e ns.^^n from Rs 25 lakhs 
pei annum to just undgi Rs 80 crores 


I derive that l T C Ltd today is at a real take¬ 
off stage and I would like to prognosticate an 
even brighter and more genuinely profitable 
future with (1) The Diversifications of the 70s 
having come of age (2) The greater ability to 
consolidate with positive continuing growth (3) 
The much larger expansion that can take place 
from profitable larger investments made pos¬ 
sible by increased accretion of retained profits 
and the ability to mobilise realty large resour¬ 
ces 

44 ... looking back over the years, my 
thoughts wander not to the trials aod 
tribulations which were many . but to the 
friendships and fellowship 1 hate enioyed 
. and the innumerable kindnesses 1 ha\e 
received... ff 

I am also corfident that ITC ever conscious of 
Its social responsibilities will continue to con 
tribute in even greater measure to o jr country s 
search for a better future 
ON A PERSONAL NOTE 
The time has now come to tako your leave as 
in January 1983 I will be retiring from the 
Board and the Company s service This wil 
indeed be a wrench but looking back over the 
years my thoughts «vander not to ttie tr a is and 
tribulations which were many not to the ci n 
flicts and canard which there will always fr * > ut 
even to the pumbors in the Sheet. o 

Profit and Loss Account which arc important 
but to the friendships and feiiovsnp i 
enjoyed the courtesy and the nnu 
kindnesses I have received I will also rcr om- 
ber with Satisfaction nur Shareholders who 
over the years have attended our Annual Gr»- 
neral Meetings m greater and greater number 
and given me and my colleagues on the Bourd 
their gracious and unstinted co-operation and 
encouragement I now wish to take their leave 
With the assurance that their investment iw m 
good and safe keeping i am <ure that th«*y n 
stay With ITC for man / years to come appi..uJ 
Its successes and share in its prosperity 
I must end on a personal note Whatever we n 
ITC have achieved during the pa^i tejv vears 
has been the result of i prodigious team effort 
I firmly believe that people will ever respo id 
to warmth and friendship to recognition to i 
sysfem of fair rewards and pumshmort to 
opportunities for growth and seir-irni. roverr nt 
to challenges which each mdividuil seek-^ lo 
make his career rewarding Speaking for ny 
self a great source of satisfaction has been the 
opportunity over many years to heip so many 
of my friends and colleagues within the Oroa i*- 
sation to grow and in a short space of t rr i j 
b'ke on responsibilines which they had r *r- 
h^ps felt would never be open to them L < n 
Ctrf itor has been the satisfaction to witnu ^ 
ti c r achiovements and their successes 
I am certain that the ethos in ITC will and 
strengthen in the years to come that leadership 
wii' be established by merit and that h ose o 
work in it will flourish with the Company in a 
free and open milieu to sustain dynamism and 
vitality 

I wish to appeal to you ah our Shareholders *o 
extend to my successor. Mr Jaqdish Sapru the 
understanding pat«ence and unfailing suppoit 
that you havu given to me over the years it 
now only ren^ns for me to wish you all and my 
colleagues a|Kte Board and in ITC good luc^ 
and a safe journey into the future 


This does nor purport to be a report 
of fho pro of me 

TfstAntfuelCranerm! fAzohng* 
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Agricultural Instability i 

THERIi has been some renewed academic interest in the inst.ibiJit.v oi fooiL 
Strain production. The focus, natuialls enou.^h, has been on the Hip.!* 
Yielding Varijtie^ (IIYVs). Between 1964-6S and 1981-82, loodgram pro¬ 
duction increased b\ more than 40 million t<»ns from 90 to HI million ton'* 

A significant pan o^ this increase was made posbible hv greatii use of HYVs. 
The question^ now being asked arc (1) has lhi> large incrtM-,e in output 
been accompanied bv increased \ear-t()->car \ariaiit»nN in >iclds. an.] il it 
ha«, (2) to what exieiu are H>Vs responsible for the increased instability? 

Some Ment statislical exercises show that ifistabiljt\ m fondgram 
pirduction ha. been higher offer the mid-sixties than in the earlier tme-and- 
a-half decades fhe highc** instability has been a fealurc main^ ot cereal 
producthin. wiih instability in pulses having remained unciuneed. though 
high. The v.nation around the titnJ cereal output was \ net cent befon 
1965-66 and has been 6 per cent since 1966-67. I he incieasv m instabilitx 
has been much greatci in absolute terms; the average >ear-t.v\edi variatiun 
around the tiend has increased form 2.6 million tv»ns in th** earlier periix* 
to 5.7 million ton^ in the later period. The increased prodnctitni m.tabilin 
has been due principalK to incren'icd \ield (output pei bi-ctare) xariabilits 
I dhei than increased area varjabilil>. 

According to Shakuntalii Mehra fs/e /'PU. Ma\ 29 19^2 hir .i lesiew 
«)t her monograph) the increased \ield variabilit\ is a‘‘Sociatv‘d with the use 
of HYV's and larger appJicaiion»» of feitiliser per unit of land. Tlie in'»tabilif> 
creating characteristics t»f HYVs that she ha.s idcnlifu'd are their ppmeness 
ti' insect and disease damage and their sensilivitx to moisture sness (reduced 
watci a\aiiabili(>>. She has suggested ih.it the HYV tendency t*> incToascd 
\ariation .s neutia'ised onh if assuied. tubcwell irrigation is .ivaii.ible (a*^ 
in Punjab). Mehia’s emphasis on HVVs in explaining the increased insta- 
bihlv is pot perhaps whollv warranted. As pointed out in the review 
mentioned above, ooiiiso grain (with less llian a quarU ol thcr .nea, unde. 
HYVs) have oxpenenced the maximum increase in instability and whea* 
(with three riuarteis of its aiea under HYV) Ikk cxpciienLod the leasi 
increase. Within ciiar^^e grains, the iieas with the fastest .irowilj ol HYVs 
ha\e experienced lower increust* in inxlabihty tl.an .ireas with tiu* slow 
‘pread of IfYVs However. ti» the extent that Mehta is right, the policy 
implication i*- that seed varieties musi be esolved which ‘'combine the pro¬ 
perties of high Skid, capacitx lo withstand moisture stiess and rc'-istaiice 
to pest and diseases.” 

In a mor*^ recint rei>eareh report fNn 30 of the (ntcinitional Food 

Policy Rcsea-ch Institute, Washington DC). Peter Hazell has cist furthei 

doubt on Mchra's analysis and policy '-uggestion. His results show that 

the UK reused variahon in aggregate production has ocimred not so much 
because indnidual crop-* in particul.ir legions base bici^mc* more* prone to 
variability: ‘'only 6 per cent of the inereaie m variance (increase pi*iuluction> 
can he attributed directly to increases in the xarienecs 1 1 individual crop 
yields measured at the state level”. Rather agi.reg;itf production has become 
more unstable because of the greater synchronisation ol crop aiea and yield 
movements in dilleretu regions of the louniry. In other worlds. Hazill has 
found th*it in the period befoi'e 1965-66, instabihtv of agereeate production 
was low because either area c?*angcs offset yield changes or increase in 
I'utput of crop A offset Ihc fall in output of crop B or increase in 

output in legion A offset (ho fall in output in region B. Thc>e offsetting 
movements, Ha/cil iwiys, declined considerably .dtei 1966-67. thereby 
increasing the instability m aggregate production. 

The gieatci sviichroiusali»>n, Hazell sa\s, letlciis agncultuic's tnctca'^'d 
deirendence on purcha.scd non-agricultuial inputs. Fluctuatums in tiHidgrain 
output have therefore coitK- to be largely deternruned by the .supply instabilit.v 
I'f purchased non-•giicultiiral inputs. Since these suppb llucluations affect 
most regions and crops simultaneously, the possibility oflsoiting mine- 

ments lias decreased over time. HazoU theielore, i.s»iK*lud«s that “attempts 
to reduce the lUxStubdlty of total cereal pioduction h\ breeding less risky 
varieties would not be very effective for all India. This is because ieducing 
yield variability at the micro level fails to confront the more basic problems 
of reducing the large increases in yield and area-yield correlations that have 
occurned between crons in the same and in diff.*rent states. Policic.>‘ to sta* 
bilise the supply ol fertilisers and electric power tor irrigation pumins might 
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be more affective m this respect**. 

While Hassell's analysis differs from 
that ol Mehra's, his focus continues to 
be on the role of the new technoloisv 
in increasing instability. A further 
possible explanation for the increased 
instability and the greater synchroni¬ 
sation could lie in changed climatic 
conditions, Kothare (Reserve Bank 
Staff OcLOsiondl Paper December 
1977) had pointed out that “not only 
has the frequenc> of failure of rains 
increased during the period 1965 to 
1976 as compared to the earlier 
period, the area affected by the 
drought has also increased during 
recent years." The increased frequ¬ 
ency of droughts in the 1970s, as well 
as their widcspiead nature, has been 
a worldwide feature. The effects of 
the climatic factor can only be 
mitigated through an efficient buffer 
stock scheme. 

Since 1978-79, food output has 
practically not grown, indicating a 
certain exhaution of technical possi¬ 
bilities. Unless there is a technical 
break-through soon, our food output 
may wtH have entered another slug¬ 
gish period. If in addition to the 
sluggish trend, climatic factois cause 
frequent and sharp falls Jd food out¬ 
put inflationary forces may gather 
«<dded momentum and growth in the 
other sectors of the econom>» may well 
be further constrained. 


Manipur 

Untold Story 

ACCORDING to Chandam Ongbi 
Chaobi, her husband Chandam Chao- 
ba, a middle aged father of seven 
chOdren of Pukdao Terapur village, 
about 18 miles from Imphal, was 
arrested on January 10, 1981, by men 
belonging to the 5th Battallion of the 
CRPF stationed in the region and has 
not been heard of since then. Finding 
that both the CRPF and th© Manipur 
government were not responding to her 
appeals about the whereabouts of her 
husband, ethe distraught wif© appro¬ 
ached the Gauhati High Court for 
redress; and the High Ciwirt has re¬ 
cently held that her grievances and ap¬ 
prehensions are justifled and has 
directed the respondents to produce 
Ch andam Chaoba before the Court, 
The CRPF acknowledges th© arrest 
but daims that it took place four days 
later, on January 14, and that Chandam 
Chaoba was anyway released the next 


day. In support of this claim the res¬ 
pondents “ in this case the com¬ 
mandant of the 5th Battallion of the 
CRPF produced two Situation re¬ 
ports* dated January 14 and January 
15, entries in the ‘apprehension regi.<»- 
rcr, and an affidavit irhm another 
person who claimed that Chandam 
Chaoba was released along with him 
and that he had seen Chaoba later in 
Imphal on mor© than one occasion. 
The Gauhati High Cburt has held that 
the entries in the register and other 
official CRPF records have been mani¬ 
pulated and that Chandam Chaoba 
should therefore be considered as be¬ 
ing stiff in the CRPF’s custody. 

Since everything points m the 
direction that Chandam Chjoba, 
whether arrested on January 10 last 
'year or four days later, is probably 
dead, the direction by the Gauhati 
High Court that the Sth Battallion 
of the CRPF and the Government 
of Manipur produce the pcrstin 
of Chandam Chaoba is at best a 
directive with only an academic im¬ 
plication. Other high courts have issu¬ 
ed similar directivis to the executive 
which the latter, naturally, as in the 
case of Rajan in Kerala during the 
Emergency, has not been .ible to 
comply with. Nevertheless, both the 
ohservatioas of the Gauhati High 
Court and the submissions made on 
behalf of the respondents (as reported 
in the Imphal weekly. Resistance 
dated September 14, 1982) provide 
some interesting insights into the 
working of the Armed Forces (Special 
Powers) Act 1958. in the northeast. 

Section 5 of the Act lays down that 
“any person arrested and taken into 
custody under this Act shall be made 
i)\er to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police station with the least 
povhible dday, together with a report 
of die circumstances occasioning the 
arrest". Clause (C) of Section 4 says 
the extraordinary powers to arrest 
%rit]x}ut warrant under the Act arc 
available against a person "who has 
committed a cognisable offence or 
against whom a reasonable suspickui 
exists that he has tiommitted or is 
about to comiiiit such an offence^* and 
who, in any case, must be handed 
over to rile civilian authority C'officer 
in charge of the nearest police 
station**) with the ‘least possible 
delay**, together with a report of the 
circumstances occasioning the arrest. 
These provisions, acoosxling to the 
Gauhati High Court, are dearly inter¬ 


linked. In the words the High 
Court, " ..membeni of the anned Ibices 
cannot arrest each and every person 
they choose, but can exercise theli 
powers ^only against those who full in 
either dl the aforesaid categories". In 
other IwordA the ancMing aii£horltias 
had to be fully satisfied that the pon- 
cemed peisan had oornmitied a cognis¬ 
able offence, or have a reasonable 
suspicion that h© was about to commit 
a cognisable offcnc'e. 

Chandam Chaoba, according to the 
Court, was clearly not a person who 
had committed any cognisable offence; 
at best, "he was a person against 
V horn a resonab’e suspicion might 
have existed that he was about to 
commit such an offence"; and uftir 
his arrest, the authorities were bound 
to hand him over to the civilian autho¬ 
rities together with iht deiadb 
about the circumslance& of the 
arrest so that they, the civilian aulho- 
iilie.s, could invesligate lurthei to find 
out whether the ‘reasonable suspicion' 
of the army authorities was warrant<-d 
'ihis, the CRPF <'ommandant did not 
do; instead, on the CRPF*s own ad¬ 
mission, after being detained for ovim 
24 hours, he was ‘let off, on the 
ground that there was no gre^nd foi 
suspecting Chaoba's invoVemeni in 
insurgency. This ingenuous argument, 
the Gauhati High Court has rejected 
observing that the ‘reasonable suspi¬ 
cion* should have precedeed tc anest 
and not followed it. to be be rejected 
by the CRPF itself, on its own voli¬ 
tion, and thus cau.y!ng the arrested 
person to be ‘let off, as claiqirri b> 
the authorities; that anyway the tasl 
oi finding out whether this ‘reason¬ 
able suspidon’ is justifled or not be¬ 
longs to the civilian authority to whom 
the arrested suspect should have been 
handed over "with th© least possible 
delay" and not simply "Jet dBL\ "The 
submission of the kamed Advocate 
(kneral, Assam, that only such jiersoti 
aj^ainst whom a prisna facie is found 
after further interrogation following 
arrest are required by Seeflon 5 to be 
handed over to tibte police does not 
tnerit our acceptanoe because tiie pifima 
facie saitiifoction must precede arrest... 
If we were to conoede to this submis¬ 
sion of the kamed Advocate General, 
we would be virtually giving untnuu- 
inekd power of arrest to fhe armed 
forces moA b^ood that is peimHted 
by Section 4(c) of the Actf*. 

Yet amti^ interesting^ 
puf forth tiy tbd ailiriioi^tW in defence 
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of miAr ^'release* of Chah^dom CSiaoW 
is than they had reason to believe and 
fear any suspect handed over to 
the civilian authorities (the police) 
may be subjected to further misery 
and torture at the hands of the police. 
This argument too was tejected by the 
High Court as b^g "apparently ad¬ 
vanced us a .bfimanitarian argument”. 
In reality thi« was a “disguised conten¬ 
tion — the real idea is to clothe the 
aimed forces with more powers than 
what has been conferred by the Act**. 
Nevertheless, it is instructive that the 
armed forces should have shed some 
light on what happens in police stations, 
f ven if they were doing so in order to 
c:tjver up what possibly happened to 
the unfortunate Chandam Chaoba in the 
CRPF camp. 


World Bank 
Disturbing Trsncis 


THE aggregate commitments of IBRD 
and IDA increased only by about 
5.7 per cent in the fiscal i9«0 (ie, 
year ending June 1982) as against an 
increase of 7 per cent ip 1981 and 14 
per cent in 1980 and 20 per cent in 
1979. Thus the last year of Mac- 
Namara (in which Tom Caiusents ap¬ 
pointment had been already announ¬ 
ced) and Clausen’s first year have 
witnessed a steady decline of this world 
development financing institution. TJie 
most disappointing trend is the decline 
in the quality of its lending. Another 
equally adverse development is the 
absolute fall in the size )f its assis¬ 
tance in real terms. The commitments 
of its soft window, directed mainly to 
poorer countries with per capita in¬ 
comes upto $411 (in 1980 prices), de¬ 
clined sharply by 23 per cent in 1982 
to Rs 2»d86 milUon, the smallest level 
of eommitments since 1979. Though 
IBRD commitments increased by 17 
per cent in 1982 to $ 10,330 million, 
the terms of the assistance became 
mucA harder due to rise in interest 
rates. 

Disbursements of IBRD and IDA 
funds at $8,393 million were 21 per 
emit higher in 1982 over those of the 
preceding year. The net transfer of 
resources (disbursements mtous repay¬ 
ments of prindpal. Interest and othm 
chartni) at $4356 milUon In 1982 
were Ughee by 23 per cent. But 
"ng lev^B of commitments, 
itf >ng wturity and 



bursements woub| reflect a substantial 
slow-down in the near future. 

By now there is enough evidence 
to indicate that the orientation of the 
World Bank’s lending is going to 
change radically. The element of com¬ 
mercial credit in co-financing of assis¬ 
ted projects is bound to increase much 
more sharply* The World Bank has ' 
been, for quite some time, bringing 
together other investors in financing 
its assisted projects. The stated inten¬ 
tion in having co-financters is to cata¬ 
lyse larger investments. It is a laud¬ 
able idea so long as co-financiers hap¬ 
pen to be other official bilateral or 
multilateral agencies lending on con¬ 
cessional terms and are keenly in the 
search for viable investment pioposals. 
But Clausen is keen to have private 
lenders in a big way in co-financing 
World Bank assisted projects. In the 
five-year period 1976-80, commercia: 
bank financing of World Bank pro¬ 
jects increased from about $ 200 mil¬ 
lion to about $ 1,700 million or from 
3 per cent to about 14.8 per cent of 
respective total World Bank commit¬ 
ments. “Co-financing with private 
financial institutions has become the 
single most important source of cc- 
financing, and in fiscal 1982, commer¬ 
cial banks contributed $ 3,233 mlliton 
in project financing for sixteen Bank 
operations” (World Bank Annual Re^ 
port, 1982, p 14). This was 25 per 
cent of World Bank commitments. 
The Report further notes that “of 
the three sources of co^financing, pri¬ 
vate financial institutions provide the 
greatest potential for expansion... The 
management of the Bank is currently 
exploring the possibility establishing 
several innovative approaches for pri¬ 
vate co-financing that would supple¬ 
ment the existing co-financing pro¬ 
gramme”. The growing involvement of 
commercial banks at the prevailing 
exorbitant rates would be a mockery of 
the concept of Concessional lending to 
promote which World Bank was pr^ 
marily establislied. When even mam* 
of the middle income group countries 
are groaning under the debt servicing 
burden arising from commercial bank 
borrowings, what countries eligible 
for World Bank lending need is assis¬ 
tance on terms which will not put 
them in a debt trap but will provide 
some relief from the additional debt 
servicing tmrden. 

Clau$en*s views about needed chan¬ 
ges ill IDA are also disturbing, the 
replenUtoent covering the three 
years i98I'»83 should have been the 


equivalent of SDR 9.5 billion (or $ 12 
billion equivalent at October 1979 ex¬ 
change rates). The share of the US 
in this was $ 3.24 billion. The un¬ 
willingness of the US to honour its 
commitment has created serious dilli* 
culties for the functioning of IDA. 
rhe broadminded approach of other 
donors of IDA who agreed to release 
their contributions for the years 1981 
and 1982 without insisting on prv> 
rata US contributions saved IDA from 
collapse. The cleavage between what 
can broadly be called the European 
appfoach and the American approach 
on development lending is becoming 
;k sharp as that on several other eco¬ 
nomic policies, such as the level of 
interest rates and appropriate domestic 
policies for controlling inflation and 
unemployment. At the recent Fund- 
Bank meeting, countries other than 
the US contributing to ID.A have 
agreed upon a parallel IDA type 
arrangement for soft-lending with the 
provision that US suppliers would be 
kept out of tendering for projects 
financed out of this new facility. 

Clausen’s subsequent pronounce¬ 
ments on the new course for IDA are 
difficult to appreciate. He is in favour 
of charging an interest rate on IDA 
funds, justifying this by reference to 
the recent high levels of long-term 
interest rates. When IDA was set up 
in 1960 the long term rates were only 
around 5 per cent and hence the grant 
element in IDA funds was small. Now 
with the prevailing high commercial 
interest rates, it is argued that the 
grant element in IDA soft-lending has 
tended to ri4e sharply. The argument 
is fallacious. The severe balance of 
payments pressures on the poorer 
countries on account of the pheno¬ 
menal spurt on in oil prices, increas¬ 
ingly restrictive trade practices foUow- 
ed by several major importers and the 
severe setback to world trade due to 
recession in the industrial ccuntfies 
all justify a big,ger spurt in IDA type 
of soft loans to the poorer countries. 
There is in fact a strong case for a 
substantial step-up in outright deve¬ 
lopmental grants to the most hard hit 
countries. 

China 

Mor* FtextU* 


THE Report presented by Chairman 
Hu Yaobang to the recently concluded 
12th National Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Party of CHiina held In Beijing Igys 
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down the guidelines fox the country's 
loreign policy According to the Report, 
•‘The mam foices leopaidi^ng peaceful 
co-existence among nations today are 
impellalism, hegomonism and colonial¬ 
ism The supef powers that piactise 
hcgcmonism i now thtcat to the 

people of the world In their puisuit 
of global domination, the supeip^>wcis 
hd>e been contending on a woildwidc 
cdle with miliiai\ powci tar evcceding 
ihal oi any other countnes I his is the 
mam source of mstibilitv and tutmoil 
m the world I he most impoitant task 
foi the people ol the wot Id is to oppose 
hegemonism and saleguaid woild 
rnace* hiirthci, the “primar\ event of 
our times’* is the “emergence of the 
thud woild stiu^ghna against powci 
politics and bloc politics and foi the 
tstahlishmcni ol a new intci national 
etonomic older” 

ll IS Ironi this perspective that some 
leccnt diplomatic initiatives bv China 
<lciivc ^icnificanLi Ainon» these arc 
V hina’s decis)i>n to iipgiade the status 
ot iho cunent visit of ihe Soviet deputy 
loreign minister to C hma and the agree¬ 
ment of Angola and China to meet m 
Pa**is to discuss establishment of diplo¬ 
matic relations 

On lelations with the Soviet Union, 
Hu Yaobaiig’s Report notes that “Soviet 
leadcis have expressed more than once 
the desire to improve relation-* with 
t hina**, while h istening to idd that 
‘’deeds, either than words, arc impoit- 
int” But the verv foimiilatu»n, in both 
the paits, ts interesting, and indicates 
.1 ceitain guaidcd leadmess to respond 
Xo the SoMer initiatives While first 
reports had suggested that the Soviet 
deputv foreign minister was making the 
tup on his own and would be the guest 
of the Soviet ambassador m Bcipng, 
China latci decided that he would be a 
guest of the govcinment and would 
have “consultations with Chinese vice- 
fo»‘ejgn minister on the question of 
Sino-So' ict relations” It is not clear 
whether these “consaltations” will lead 
to resumption tf the bordci talks bet¬ 
ween the two suspended since I*>79 
following the Swict militarv interven 
fion in Afghanistan Neveitheless, even 
•some of ^he recent '«?stu cs hke the 
agreement on incrcasm.' the volume of 
trade between the two countnes and 
fo allow across-the be nicr trade m its 
northern frontieis suggest a ceitain 
flexibilitv in China’s view of the Soviet 
Union 

An even moie notable manifestation 
ot this tlexibilit> IS perhans the decision 
io work towards establishment of diplo 


nutic lelations with Angola Hitherto 
China’s po«>ition had been that in the 
post-liberation civil war in Angola 
among the three groups which had 
tought tor libciation, the MPLA had 
usuiped powci with the matetial 
assistance ol the Soviet I’nion thiough 
Its ‘nroxv*. the Cuban troops China 
hid accoidingl> linked the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic ties Ivetween Chinn 
and Angola to the withdiawal ot the 
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Small 

IHE intsrnationai diamohd trade is 
icportedly getting Jeepei into the le 
ctssioii Jt has been in simc last year 
Uc Beeis. the world monopoly ol 
tough diamonds, I'aims u have fared 
worse during the first hall of the 
current calcndai vear IK income on 
iiiimond account during lanuary-June 
1982 said to havs nose-dived to 
S9I1 million, from over S 17*5 miPion 
dm mg the previous ciimparabJc period 
llu compan> is ilstv not hopelul of 
better prospects in the second halt of 
the >eai. There would ihus be a 
turthtr increase in its inventory of un¬ 
sold rough diamonds fiom the pic- 
sent peak level of I 2 biMion 

However thi mounting stotks of 
lough diamonds with De Beers is un¬ 
likely to make eithir the supply oi the 
prices of raw diamond varieties im¬ 
ported by Indian any lasier. For, the 
recession has affected sales of the smaf 
Ici low-pnced varieties of diamonds fai 
less than those of laiger and high- 
priced varieties India protessos mostly 
the low-priced smaller vaiicties 
Secondly* the sales siiategy followed 
by the Central S<‘I*ing Organisation 
tCSO>, the selling arm ol Dc Beens 
has bc<n unhelpful to India in the 
past lo offset the lad in prices of 
the rccession-hit varicUts of lOugh 
diamonds, foi instance, the CSO has 
been actually hiking the pricers of the 
smaller varieties. Evidently there has 
been no change m this piacticc of the 

rso. 

The Indian diamond tutting and 
poUshing industry has reverthdess 
made considerable pi ogress in the past 
few vears. Our expoits of piocessed 
diamonds increased manifold from 
Rs 7'> crore in. 1974-7'' to over Rs 516 
cToiv m 1977-78 and furthcar to 
irotind Rs 728 crore in 1981-82, Yet 


Cuban troops. Since the Cuban troops 
continue to be tit Angola, the present 
decision suggests a re-thmking on 
China’s pait. The ic-thinking may hate 
been provoked bv the fact that several 
African states hav^ questioned China’s 
stand on Angola With a more activist 
I ole in the third world now m mind 
China apparently consider^ it ncccssaiv 
to take a less iigid position on these 
countnes* links with Soviet Union 


Beor 

fh4 situitioii IS not all that losy Itue 
gross expo It gainings fi im diamonds 
ticoided an average annual inciease ot 
ovei 6 per Lent between 1978-79 and 
1*^8182, but net lore gn exchange 
1 linings lexpoit minus cost ol im 
poll of MW di imonds) showed an avet 
age negative aiowth rate ot aiound I 
per lent over the sami pciKxl isec 
lable) Rising pmc,;s of impoited rough 
oiamoncis were cspon-*ibl< loi this 
Dunne 1981-82 alone our impoifs ot 
raw diamonds went up bv less than I" 
pci cent in quantum and bv as ninth 
as 48 Pc! <ent in va'uo Cliailv iht 
pricing p ilicv of the CSO has cvm 
sideiablv eioded the piofitabilitv of 

fhe Indnn diamond cutting uid polish¬ 
ing industrv 

Against this batkgiound India mav 
have to tiv to si cuic a contract loi 
the rough diamonds from the iiewlv 
lound Au'-tiahan sources Indications 
iic that Audraha is going to bo the 
higgcM single pioducM of diamonds in 
the world a< counting for around half 
the world output ol roughs Apart 
Irom loosening the hold ol Dc Beers 
on the Indian diamond industry im¬ 
port of rough diamonds from a pri¬ 
mary source 'uch as Australia m*iy 
avoid ihe adding of commission at 
every stage of the tiade and hence 
Judd the pric*elim on diamond roughs 


1 \HI i . 

Fori u.n 

iPVOl IN 

Dl SMONDS 

(Ri crorv) 

Year 

Export of Imptirf ol 

Net 


Processed Rough 

Exchange 


l>iaroonds 

Diamonds Earmnfks 

1977-7H 

SJ7 

n\ 

196 

I978'79 

69^ 

470 

225 

1979-80 

550 


184 

1980-81 

591 

587 

204 

) 9X1-82 

728 

572' 

156 


T632 
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LXPORT earnijiRs fiom naluidl silk 
goods during 198^1-82 were Rs 70 cioie, 
«i sizeable incrca&e over the Rs 33 croie 
cainings of 1980-81. Export performance 
of all categories of silk goods bowed 
an improvement in 1981-82 ovei the 
previous year. In the Rs 70 crore of 
export during 1981-82, muibeny silk 
goods accounted foi almost 80 pci 
cent at Rs 61 crore, while tasar silk 
goods were valued at Rs 7 crore h\- 
poits of mulberr> silk goods mcicu'^cd 
by more than 31 per cent over the pic- 
vious icar, whereas exports of the tasai 
variety increased bv 21 pci ceiit, ..iid 
of blended silk goods by 26 pet cent 
at Rs 73 lakh. Destination-wisc, ex¬ 
ports to the US maikcts m 198t-b2 
were Rs 18 crore marking a gtowth ot 
75 per cent — reportedly the highest 


' htgb grade raw silk rcdulrements can 
be met from indigenous sources in the 
next few years. While the Central Silk 
Board has drawn up ambitiouo pro¬ 
grammes for sericulture development, 
the success of these programmes can 
be ensuied onI> if the raw silk imports 
are properl\ regulated. The need to 
minimise oui dependence on imported 
raw Silk can be gia^ped when 
realise that the bulk ol oui impoits aic 
fiom China which is rtsclt ttving to 
gain a strong foothold in the intci 
national silk fabiics market. If Chin«i 
slops its exports of law silk to this 
counir\, i^ui silk goods oxooii, \\jll be 
left high and di^. 


Cotton 


Enough Fluff 


m -. u . hm . . ■ y ... 

mt tbo Bomttty 
textile strike. The stnke has reduced 
offtake by about 100,000 bales per 
month In any it can be asseitcd 
with confidence that cotton supplies 
arc likely to be ample and price trends 
easy. Alieadv, iir the first month ot 
the 1982-83 season, the coUon pi ice 
index declined 6 points to 213 7. 

Jhc CAB has iecommenvi..d the te- 
lease of 4 lakh bales ol supenoi cotton 
f 1 export m the current season m view 
t the heavy surplus of these varieties. 

I he textile industry is «s usual agamst 
anv export, while growcis arc threaten* 
rne action against the runent tow level 
ol prices 

Ihc new iiortn Indirii cioi>, which is 
»i idcd light from Scptcmbci, has 
stilted mekliin; into tin maikct at the 
time of wilting Ihe flow will become 
ihivk as the sea on ad\anees and then 
ii\ up bv December-end 


erowth rate for aiu market rn the la»t 
tevv \eais. This was followed b\ ex- 
poits woith Rs 12 crore to West Oci- 
manj, with a gi nvth ot 9 o.i csii* 
Othei ininoitant markets wc»e UK, 
Italv, France, Singapore and Swit'ci- 
land 

The liiU of growth of silk expoils 
been gcneiallv maintained in the 
first quaitei of 1982-83 (Apiil-lunet 
According to figures ielea<»oJ bv the 
Cential Silk Boaid, silk good, exports 
duiing April to June this veai were 
wrorth Rs 19 cioic. as again «t Rs 15 
crore during the picvious coriesponJ- 
mg quai ter i c, an increase ol 28 pt r 
cent. Moreovci, India has letent'y en 
icied into an ag,cement with the bast 
Luropcan bloc foi export of 3 15 
crore of silk goods to A, India is ex¬ 
pected to export silk dress malcii ils 
and readymade garments wenth Rs 2.5 
crorc to the Soviet Union in the current 
financial year. An agreement hu:, been 
entered into with Yugoblivia. too, loi 
the supply of silk textiles worth Us 5 
crore by 1985. If the .ccoid of the 
first quarter Is maintained, n should be 
possible to achieve the target of Rs 75 
Cl ore of silk goods exports fixed for 
198^«3. 

No doubt this performance u\ cxpoi t 
ol bilk goods has been sustained by the 
easy availability of imported raw sUk 
at intematloiial prices through the ofli- 
c4b 1 scheme of advance licences with 
duty exemption benefit to exporters of 
silk goods. However, our export 
growth in the long lun cannot be 
based on imported raw silk. If silk 
exports are to be sustained in the long 
run. our sericulture development pro* 
granuiMi would have to be organi^d in 


A\ All AiilLl f ^ ot ^.v>ttr,tl v^as easy 
light ih ough the 1981-82 season 
I Lonouiii. liniL\ index ot cotton prici'* 
dcchncd by 18 points over the season 
The hiavy surplus of supcMiur cottons 
lesulled in j fall ol ovci 20 per cent 
in then prices, whifi medium \aric 
ties fell by less than 15 pci cent Uy 
eontrjst theie was a shortagr of short 
Staples and their puces as a lesult 
jumped up by more than 60 pei <in! 
Not surprisingly, Bengal Deshi and 
oiliei Indian shoit staples \/eic piiccd 
out ol the worlj market and aitci 
April 1982 all possibility of cxpoit was 
Lompletelv ruled out. 

Ihe 1982-83 season has just comple¬ 
ted Its fiihi month. The Ccmic has 
extended Maharashtra^ Monopoly Pro- 
cuiemciit Scheme foi anothei two yeais, 
ic, upto June 30, 1984. It ha-, how¬ 
ever, advised the state gov.rnnicnt to 
be leahstic in fixing the monopevlv pio- 
iuicmcnt piicc. On the eve ot the new 
season, the maiket had been thick with 
lumouis that the season's e'rop would 
be atK)ut 89 lakh tonnes, thougn gov 
ernment ciiclo^ had plac'ed it lowc at 
81 lakh tonnex. Stocks at the begin¬ 
ning ot the season were put a* 29 lakh 
tonnes, which were as much a^ 20 lakh 
tonnes more than had been earlier ex¬ 
pected. 

The Colton Advisory Board (CAB) 
met on September 24. In view of in¬ 
clement weather towards the close ot 
the monsoon, the CAB * educed the 
crop estimate to 82 lakh tonnes and 
the stock figure to 23 lakh tonnes 
Total consumption of cotton m the 
LUiient season is placed at 6 lakh 
tonnes moic than in 1981*82. Of 
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Inland 

Si\ mtuuhs 
One year 
Two vtars 
Three years 
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Rs 125 
Rs 240 
Rs 350 


Concessional Rales 

One Year 

Students Rs 60 

Research scholars Rs 70 

Teaching staff Rs 80 
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STATISTICS 


* 


VariMioB (Par Ctot) 


Index Nnaibecs of Wholesale Prices 

(1970-71^100) 


All Commodities 
Primary Articteii 
Food Articleii 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 



Latest 

Over 

Over 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

(11 9 82) 

Month 

Year 

1000 

290.6 

I I 

2 1 

417 

277. ? 

1 8 

^ 0 

298 

251 8 

-J 0 

S 6 

106 

249.5 

0 4 

1 0 

85 

457,2 

0 4 

4 5 

499 

273 5 

—) ,0 

0 7 


Over 


Mar 27a 

In 

In 

In 

In 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

TO-79 

5 1 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 

mmm 

7 0 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

7 2 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

10 0 

9,7 

11.9 

14o7 

—4^3 

4 5 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

3.8 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 


Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Lslevt 

_ 

Variation (Per Cent) 





Mouth 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79*^0 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Indusiridl Workers 

1960-100 

478’ 

1.7 

6 9 

i 6 

12 5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Mannal Employees 

1960-100 

442’ 

2.1 

7.5 

4 5 

11.9 

11.8 

7,8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

July 60-June 

453' 

2 3 

3 2 

2 0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

-1.9 


61-100 













Variatioo (Ri crore i per cent in bracketc) 


Money nod Banking 

Unit 

Latest 

— 

— 

— 

— — 



— — 



Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(IU-9-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26. 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78.79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Mt) 

Rs crore 

66.5 

(jiK) 

7,<i81 

4,008 

7,017 

8,522 

6.931 

6,985 




(0 9) 

(11.1) 

(6.4) 

(12 7) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

31,791 

-166 

5,769 

3,013 

4,957 

5,705 

3.8^ 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

43,817 

211 

6,006 

1.394 

6,492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

1,911 

—92 

—1,751 

—748 

-2,069 

"™6J3 

—10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

46,879 

i54 

5,749 

3,129 

5,762 

6.088 

4,743 

4,805 




(1.2) 

(14.0) 

(7.2) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.Q 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weitfkts 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Gent) 


I^nctlon 


Month 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970«<100) 



1982 

1981 

19821 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

General Index 

100.00 

164.0* 

171.6 

162.6 

5 5 

9.3 

0 8 

1-2 

6.9 

l^sic Industries 

32.28 

196 2* 

200.2 

187 3 

6 9 

14.3 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

Oipital Goods Industries 

15.25 

161.0“ 

186 9 

180 3 

3 3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

148.6 • 

146 9 

141.1 

2 7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

155.3* 

163.8 

146.5 

It 8 

8.2 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

165 4‘ 

167 9 

163.9 

2 4 

—0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Ncn-Durable Goods 

28.11 

154 1* 

163 3 

144 4 

13 1 

9 3 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

# 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

LateH 

Cumulative for* 

81-H2 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

n-78 



Month 










(June 82] 

, 82-821 

81-827 






Exports 

Rs crore 

503 

1,812 

1,652 

7,358 

6,711 

6.459 

5,555 

5,404 






(9 6) 

(3 9) 

(16.3) 

(50) 

(5.<n 

Imports 

Rs crore 

1,016 

3,334 

2.815 

13.110 

12,524 

9,022 

7,398 

6^ 






(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

(13.1) 

(li-T) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—511 

—1,522 

—1,163 

—5,752 

-5,813 - 

-2,563 

—1,843 

-621 


Enploynienl Exchange Statistics 

Number of applicanb on live registers 
(as at end of period) 

Number cl registcattons 

Number of vacancies notified 

Nuniber of placements 


Unit 

Latest 
Month • 
fApr. 82) 

Cumulative for* 

1982 1981 

Thousand 

18,059 

18,059 

16,332 

Thoumnd 

375 

1,661 

1,831 

Thousand 

76 

277 

277 

Thousand 

42 

160 

154 


1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 

17,838 

16^ 

14,334 

12.678 

10,924 


(13.0) 

6.156 

t? 


‘Is 

'-’iS 

'SiiS 

(6.5) (-4.1) 
505 480 

“a 


‘“VS 

(5.2) 

(2.6) 

(2.6) 


inn 


* For current year upto latest month for which data ate available and for corresponding period of last year, 
t Ptorisional data. 

Note (I) Superscript numeral denotes mouth to whi^ figure relates eg, supersenpt* iadieetes that the flguraaia for laooaift 
and eo on. 2) Figures iu hrariuts denote peroentaae variation over previous period. 
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IT js direatcfiing to become the prize 
prestige issue with stale governments. 
If Gujarat can have one at Kandla, and 
Maharashtia one at Santa Cru/ — even 
if only for the electionic industry 
what about us, why cannot we have our 
own rrz, a Free Trade Zone? An FTZ, 
an FTZ. our ministerial existence foi 
an FTZ m our state, seems to be 
the anguished cry of quite a few Chief 
Ministers and their colleagues in the 
other state goveinmcnts. From the side¬ 
lines, traders and industnalists lap it 
up, and egg them on 

It IS *1 capitalist woild, the competi¬ 
tive spirit edges out everything else 
Intense competition lages between the 
state governments to acquue Beech- 
craft and similar types of small csecu 
tive planes to canv ministcis and 
an occasional!} visiting Rajiv Gandhi 

from place to pi ce Theie is simdai 
competition towards persuading the 
Centre that life was not woith mg 
if a Free Trade Zone is not gianted to 
the stale. Or, if, for insuDeiablc ‘teth 
meal* icasons, we cdiint>t have u Fiee 
Trade Zone, what about allowing us the 
luxury of a number of 100 per cent 
export units, which henceforth will 
enjoy facilities identical to those en¬ 
joyed by units locitecl in the 
Free Trade Zones'^ Fiom the 
wings, industnalists and tiadeis. 
never a hapnicr lot, keep encouiaging 
the Chief Ministeis and other ministers 
of the state governments to continue 
making such a pitch Some of these 
ministers get earned away: blatant dis¬ 
crimination of this nature between 
state and state cannot be put up with; 
if Maharashtia and Gujaiat have b(cn 
given the prerogative to set up FTZ’s, 
there is no go till as long as we. the 
other states, too are not accorded the 
same prerogative: give us FTZ’s ot give 
us death. 

Thinking takes a back seat. Pair 
enough, if Maharashtra and Gujarat 
have been accorded the prerogative oi 
committing ftarakin, how dare New 
Delhi not allow us, the others, the same 
prerogative? In this clime, slogans have 
a way of soon turning into axioms. The 
rationale of the Free Trade Zones too 
has been converted into an axiom, fore¬ 
closing the need to answer questions on 
the purpose such Zones are supposed 
to serve. The freedom* FTZ units enjoy 
IS the freedom from the bother to pay 
taxes, eitlker corporation tax or income 
tax» eitlier meclse duty or sales tax. 
Tlhty hgfe»,>iii additioo, the freedom to 


components as well as capital equip¬ 
ment indigenous or impoited - 
without payment of an} duty whatso¬ 
ever Thev enjov advantages of imp(*rt 
entitlements including the sn-< ailed 
‘import reolenishments’ that aic 

much more liberal than those ottered to 
un»ts located in non-FTZ areas 7here 
IS at least one interpretatum that thev 
are also fier fiom the encumbrance of 
having to observe the nation’s labour 
has. 

All such freedoms arc offered to the 
PTZ units on the assumption that thev 
w»ll evpoit the entiretv 100 per 

cent of their production. Foreign 
cant'll IS invited to come and be 
oiir guest in the FTZ’s- we vill offer 
the foieign interests our ftoe services, 
all ihev have to do is to set up their 
units and enjoy the balmy profits, v>hich 
th*} will haNe the full freedom to re- 
p it Mate Mavbc the foreigners will make 
such fant'istic sums of monev v^hen 
offered the vaiious kinds of f.icilities, 
that v\e will have some extra accretion 
of foieien exchange even after account¬ 
ing foi all the imnorted law n ateriaU, 
equipment and soarc pans and the 
Iepatliable profits besides, at leact 
some of our unemploved will now get 
jobs in the FTZ units 

All this Is of course theory. What 
h.is turned out in practice is somewhat 
different Few, if anv. studies -ire avai¬ 
lable which analvse with pn\ thorough¬ 
ness the c»>sts and the benefits of FTZ 
units The cost't are in fact quite sub¬ 
stantial and can be quantifiable, the 
benefits remain nebulous. For. within a 
few veais of their being installed at 
Kandla and Santa Cruz, the FTZ units 
came running back to the authoiities- 
conditions in the international market 
are diflicult. despite thei*" commitments, 
thev are unhkel> to be able to sell 100 
per cent of their output in foreign 
maikets and hence earn foreign 
exchange of the order stipulated earlier; 
if the Goxernment of India real^v wants 
the concept of the FTZ to take off, it 
must therefore reconsider the matter, 
the units in the Free Trade Zones must 
be allowed to sell a part of their pro¬ 
duction inside the country. This plead¬ 
ing has an eerie resemblance to the 
representations, two centuries ago or 
thereabouts, by the European trading 
companies before the native potentates 
in the Aslan countiles: it is not enough 
if they are allowed foreign trade con¬ 
cessions, they cannot survive with such 
a Umited turnover: pray, allow them 
enter tlie sphere of domestic trade; the 


potentates relented, and that was how 
the penetration of foreign capital m 
men of South Asia and the Far East 
began 

History not onl} progresses, it is also 
recycled. All of us have, fiom time to 
time, the urge in us to icturn to the 
classical beginnings The Gov ernm ent of 
India IS no deviant. The FTZ units 
have been allowed the dispensation 
the} had sought for henceforth they 
need not export the entire quantum of 
what thev produce, let them export 
onl\ 75 per cent of their outnut, the 
government will be happy and the units 
will continue to enjov each and all of 
the freedoms thev started with, includ¬ 
ing the freedom not to pay taxes and 
duties of any kind, either for the^r raw 
matcricih and equipment or loi their 
finished products or on Iheir profits 

This, however, is not the end «f the 
stor Just as there can be home awav 
from homer there can aHo be units 
which, while not located in the Fiee 
Trade Zones, can claim x have the 
atttributcs of the FTZ units The prin¬ 
cipal attribute which marks an FTZ 
unit, at least m the beginning, is Hjat 
It will c\nort lOd per cent of its pro¬ 
duction If anv where else in the coun- 
trv an industrial unit comes up and 
promises to export the whole of its out¬ 
put. It is who can disagree as good as 
an FTZ unit Such a unit generally 
known as an one hundred-per-cent ex¬ 
port unit, should therefore enjov, the 
argument proceeds, the same freedoms 
as are enjoyed bv the FTZ units it 
should, for instance be freed from the 
encumbrance of oaying am kind of 
taxes. It should have an equal status 
with the FTZ units in the matter of 
impoit entitlements and the enforce¬ 
ment of labour laws The cultural lag 
has been made good, this } car’s oudget 
of the Union government has ensuied 
that one hundred-per-cent-export units 
begin to be accorded these important 
facilities and placed at par with the 
FTZ units. 

Paiity cannot however be a compait 
mental concept Haven’t v\e just noted 
the government has gone ahead and 
agreed that it would he all right if the 
FTZ units henceforth export onlv 75 
per cent of their production ^and, des¬ 
pite the one-quarter default, their pn- 
vileges will remain unimpaired'* What 
IS sauce for the gander has to be sauce 
for the goose. Not to be outdone, the 
non-FTZ hundred per cent units have 
posted their claim with the govern¬ 
ment : they too must be allowed to 
export only 75 oer cent of their output 
and divert the other quarter to tiie 
domestic market, and this without any 
impdiment of their <ax-frae and odier 



associated privileges The government 
ha* the lei^itunacv <•! the repr*?* 

«*entation‘ fnim now < n. the one 
hundred per cent evpoit units loo rnuv 
expoit onU 7'I ncr cent of thoir output 
without forfeiture of jn\ of the tax- 
free and other advantanv , llu\ aie 
ciirrenlK eniovini; 

Concepts are important, inoie so for 
i deeph philosophical nation such as 
ours A 100 net cent cvpoit unit, in 
teims of concept, will henceforth inJi 
rale a unit which expoits onl\ iipto 
7'5 per cent With such flexibilitv benu 
introduced in dcrinniit the concept ol 
100 pet cent, new frontiers of possi- 
bilitv will no doubt be opened up m 
the nor too distant fuUne A 100 nci 
cent cxpoit unit, ui'e or take a few 
moie repicsentations, mav pio^ressoc 
1> come t > be defined is a unit which 
exports upto onl\ 60 pci cent, upto 
only '^0 per cent, upto onl\ 2> 


per cent, and, ftnaUvr we may 
dinve at the point w^here a 100 per tent 
export unit need not export anc part 
of production at all, and \ct con¬ 
tinue to enio\ the basic ficedoms id 
Dot hncimt to na\ anv tax and id enpw- 
mtt all the allowable subsidies 

Such a iUnot4nncnt will Ineidcn- 
tally have an additional advant^^e 
Chief Ministers fiom other states and 
their lunioi colleagues will, at that 
point, cease bcin;* cn\iou^ of Gujai it 
and Mdhaiashiia. and will bemn to de* 
sist fiom claniouiins; foi then own Tax 
free Zones, Once the enliie production 
of all units, whcrevci locitcd, comes to 
enjov the tax-fiee status. wh\ bolhot 
about the formality of ha\in(* an FI7? 
Chief Ministers wiuild then rather turn 
to kmc; of kiners amomrst the meta- 
ph\sical poets, and, allowing a sliRht 
emendation, declaim: O FT7 wheie is 
ih\ separate ehmoui’ 


tion likely to heaviU add to" CalCtt»*s 
sesere problem^ of pollution* noise, 
ti>nj;estion and traffic havird. and since 
ihe\ aio hkelv to be flnanciallv even 
less \iabte than mini-buses, their intro¬ 
duction “is a highiv reactionary step*" 
and reituires much more careful plan- 
nine;. 

The letter has asked for the govern¬ 
ment’s immediate attention lo staving 
of present plans for scirure, in order to 
present fuither unemolovmenr in the 
.ibsence of plans for alternate es: imple¬ 
mentation of certain basic measures to 
cnsine the lights of riclcshaw'-pullers as 
citi/cns, such as their registration: 
immediate conduct of a planning study 
to pronetl/ determine the local trans¬ 
port requirements of the whether 
the auto-iickshaw is lealK appropriate 
to Calcutta or what other kind of vehi¬ 
cle is needed, and moreover to examine 
wh\ auto-rickshaws arc suddenly being 
promoted b\ the police after decades of 
oppoMtinn, urgent commissioning of a 
Working Giouo. made un of govern¬ 
ment pi miners and of citi/en'- and ex¬ 
pel ts who ha\e approached the govern 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Calcutta’s Riekshaw-Pnllcrs 


ON Sc pi ember 28-2*1, a loint letter b\ 
ihicc organisations m Calcutta, APDR 
(\ssocialion lor the Protection of Demo¬ 
cratic Rights), PVCJ (People’s Union 
for Civil lilv'ities. West Bengal), and 
Unnavan, and a letter of support b\ 
concerned citi7ens, were forwarded to 
the Chief Minister ot West Bengal 
demanding a stay of the plan for sei/uie 
bv police of hand-nckshaws m Calcutta 
due to re-start in October in a big 
way. The Ictfns have pointed out that 
this and related plans are causing un¬ 
employment among thousands of lick- 
shawpullers. The three organisations 
have aigucd that “while wr share and 
support the government’s view that tra- 
fhe in ('alcuttn is chaotic and urgently 
needs planning and control, we believe 
that in our citv% where more than half 
the population belongs to the poor and 
unorganised labotii sector, there is not 
onlv need for attention to ‘mcdeinisa- 
fion* hut also the ciuctal question of 
how all sectors of societv can benefit, 
rather than the ‘normal’ reactionary 
process of dispensing with the labour 
sector mst, especially its more vulnera¬ 
ble paits We believe that this is hap¬ 
pening in the present planning for 
transport m Calcutta ** 

A stav of the introduction of auto- 
rickshaws to the citv, also planned for 
October, has accordingly been de- 
m.inded, on the basis of an earlier letter 
to the Chief Minister in August where 
it was argued that auto-rideshaws can¬ 


not potoibly icplacc the services pro¬ 
vided hv hand-iickshaws and that their 
introduction, concurlentlv with the re¬ 
moval of hand-nckshaws, “mllltate^ 
stronglv against the small man and for 
the big man, against cottage industrv 
and foi large mdustiv [and] further 
biases the ownership of transport, and 
the possibility of ownership, tow aids 
big owners, because of the lelativc 
costs (Rs 1,000 \s Rs 20,000 f>lus)*’ 
The organisations have further argued 
th.it since auto-iickshaws are in addi- 


mtnl in the public interest, in lecom- 
mend a process of hotter planning ft,r 
iickshaw-iuillcr m particular, and in 
general “lo initiate an urgent search for 
a more public, p*irticipatorv and human 
piocess of planning and decision-mak¬ 
ing fordhc huge unorganised labour 
and housing sccloi in Calcutta, all parts 
of which arc being dailv harassed, 
mtimuialcd, and criminalised and who 
know no justice in planning or admini- 
s1 ration” 

Unnavan. Swaps^ Ganguly 

Calcutta, 

ScptembcM 29 
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COMPANIES 


More Is Never Enough 

Hansavivek 

EAST' INDIA HOTELS has completed j^aiiiniani, Kll^vai^ Paris, Bangkok and 
the 194’TOuni addition to Oberoi Towers, Malbcnime- It has also been derided to 
Bombay. In spite of these additional capitalise on the growing domestic mar- 
rooms, there is still scarcity of accom- [^ct. To this end a major step has been 
inodaiion in Bombay. The company taken in cultivating coosunier loyalty 
has decided to undertake a programme |,y launching the ‘Obeioi Executive 
for constructing another extension and Club* campaign. It already has 3,00(J 
commercial centre on an adjoining members who have l^Jen motivated to 
piece of land. It has also actpiired very using Ohcroi Hotels. The domestic and 
good sites to construct hotel’s in Banga- international advertising has bccii sue- 
lore and Bhubaneswar. Plans are now ecssful in positioning the company's 
biung finalised. VVitli the addition of hotels in the up-scalc market by con- 
1I10JX5 hotels in l>eUii and Bombay and vexing to consumers that if ‘'seven ot 
against a somewhat stagnant overseas the \vorld'.s Ixjst hotels’’ carry the Obe- 
market, the sales and marketing opera- roi name, then they are definittly 
tion has assumed greater imiwrtance. ni.'king the right choice. 

The company has taken a number ot Encourag<?d by the good response 
steps to reinforce this vital function, from the investing public to its cianii- 
The distribution iiutwork has iK’en sub- lative convertible deb<;ntures issued 
stantially strengthened by cstablislung Jast year for Rs 7.5 crorc, the company 
new sales and re.servation oflficcs/re- ha.<: now fonmilated another seric.s ot 
pn^entatioiLS in key areas both in India diobenfares which are non -convertible 
and abroad — Aluiu'dabad. Bangalore, and are fully secured as a first charge 

The Week’i Computei (Bs in 


on the existing hotel property in Bom¬ 
bay whose current market value is 
about Rs 40 crore. The proposed issue 
is of 10 lakh debentines of Rs 100 each 
ol the aggregate face value of Rs 10 
crorc bearing interest at 15 per cent 
pvr aiifuHTi. payable quarterly in ad¬ 
vance, and arc redeemable in four an- 
rural instalments from the end of 7th 
year of allotment. A premium ot 5 per 
cent of the face value ol the deben- 
tures \xill be paid pro rata with each 
instalment. The effective rate of return 
on the.se debentures will thas lx; more 
than 16 per cent per annum. The pro¬ 
ceeds will be uliliticd for refurbishing 
existing hotels in order to upgrade them 
lo modern international standards, and 
a\so to reduce the high rate of inten’s* 
on bank loans for xvoiking capital. U 
IS intended to is.suo the.se debentures 
lo the company’s .shareholder.s. deben¬ 
ture-holders and d<‘pasil-b.dd«rs. Ac¬ 
cording to the managements estimate 
of cash flow position for the next 10 
years, the company’s profit.s should 
cover the interest charges by more than 
t})re<' times. M S Oi^eroi. Chairman, 
Itels that this will be a reward to 
existing holders of shares, deposits and 
debenture.s to enhance return on their 


£ 1 Hotels India CtMiicnUs 



Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 


31-3-82 

31-3-81 

31-3-82 

31-3-81 

Paid-up capital 

1330 

1329 

523 

.523 

Reserves 

4566 

1368 

253 

22.3 

Borrowings 

2485 

2195 

924 

922 

of which Term borrowings 

1696 

1607 

305 

281 

Gro.ss fixed assets 

8065 

4262 

3272 

3160 

Net fixed assets 

7186 

3.309 

1166 

1158 

Investments 

37 

37 

38 

38 

Current ]iabi1itie.s 

1476 

993 

1995 

1530 

Current assets 

2380 

1839 

2101 

1645 

Stocks 

439 

396 

1297 

1028 

Book debts 

552 

468 

246 

180 

Net sales 

3473 

3038 

4508 

3378 

Other income 

.353 

237 

113 

81 

Raw material costs 

677 

.541 

955 

720 

Wages 

645 

561 

488 

471 

Interest 

.343 

352 

179 

143 

Gross profit (+)/loss (—) 
Depreciation provision 

961 

127 

817 

105 

116 

129 

-160 

117 

Tax provisfon 

291 

222 

_ 

Net profit (-f)/loss (—) 
Investment allowance reserve 

540 

4rM) 

—13 

-277 


17 

30 

44 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

202 

210 



Amount 

P 24 

24 

P — 

— 

E 250 

239 

E -- 

— 



iiivcstm(‘nN. 

Mciimvhile. the company ha.s turned 
in gcKid working result.^ lor 1981-82 
with .'‘dies rising from Rs 30.38 cmre 
lo Rs 34.73 crorc and gro.<s profit 
amounting to R’i 9.61 crorc compared 
to the previous year's Rs 8.17 crorc. 
These figures reflect increase, in gross 
rnargiii.s too. Net profit j.s also higher 
at Rs 5.40 cn^rr (Rs 4.90 ciore) in 
spite of increa.sed t.ix liaVjility. Divid«?nd 
hiis bc'en rai.sed by a point to 23 pei 
oent and is covered 2.06 times by 
earnings against 1.9!; times previously. 

INDIA CEMENTS has turned the 
corner during the year ended March 
1982 with a gross profit of Rs 116 lakh 
against n trading loss of Rs 160 lakh 
in the pnexdoiis year. This outcomie 
has followed sales of Rs 45.08 crore 
against Rs 33.78 crore. After deprecia¬ 
tion. there is a small deficit*of Rs H 
lakh against Rs 277 lakh of 1980-81. 
After providing Rs 30 lakh to inve.st- 
ment allowance reserve, taking into 
account the d<'ficit of Rs 579 Ukh 
brought foiward from the prexious 
year and after certain other adjust¬ 
ments'. a deficit of Rs 391 lakh has 
been carried forward. No dividend 
has been recommended on preference 
or equity shares. The former dividend 


tlon. Coa^I sbip^ng Is one of tW ’ cent. e4ch ani^ Woni fawsinJent^?^ 
activities that oficrs good sct^e* con- cent. Tlje remaining 49 per cent is 


b in arrears for three yeari 
aggregating over Rs 8 lakh. Produc¬ 
tion at both the factories was hgher 
— the Sankarnagar unit product d 6.52 
lakh tonnes against 5.58 lakh tonnes 
previously and Sunkaridrug 6 lakh 
tonnes against 5.53 lakh tonnes. The 
capacity untilisation was 71 per cent 
and 100 per cmt against 61 per cent 
and 92 per cent respectively. The 
combined capacity utilisation was 83 
per cent. Production would have 
been higher, but for the setback in 
the first quarter of the year when t?oal 
supplies were severely c*ut. Progressive 
increase in capacity utilisation was 
achieved during the remaining nine 
months, reaching 90 per cent in the 
last quarter. Further improvement 
has been achieved in the current year, 
reaching almost 100 per cent level of 
production in May-June last. The com¬ 
pany would not have earned any pro¬ 
fit, but for the availability of higher 
production of cement lor sale in the 
open market. The management intends 
to take up in the coming years the 
long deferred schemes of modernisation 
and conversion of process technology. 
In the context of the continued 
deterioration in coal supply, in quality 
and quantity, these schemes are vital 
for the long term continued good per¬ 
formance of the company. 

The directors point out that while 
the cement plants are in a position to 
step up output and maximise returns 
by sale of cement produced over and 
above the levy quantity at remunera¬ 
tive prices, sharp cost escalations since 
January 1982 have further cut into 
margins on levy price. They have 
list<*d various cost increases amounting 
to Rs 26.96 per tonne which are com¬ 
pensable by increase in the retention 
price. Besides, they have pointed out 
that royalty on limestone and other 
minerals has registered a further 
increase as a result of withdrawal from 
May 10 last of the concessional rate 
of 50 per cent of the normal rate 
applicable to minerals extracted from 
‘patta* (freehold) lands. The long lead 
of coal movement for the company’s 
Sankarnagar factory and the increased 
consumption due to the wet process 
technoloj^, moreover, will not allow 
reaching a break-even point on the 
present levy price. This aspect is being 
highlighted to tlv* government by the 
Cement Manufacturers’ As.sociation, so 
that appropriate <‘Scalatjons can be 
granted. Long term measures to n^ndei 
viable the operations of the Sankar¬ 
nagar unit through conversion of the 
wet process kilns into dry process are 
under study. The company is also 


sidering the company’s own need for 
coal movement The Memorandum of 
Association of the company is being 
amended ior this purpose. 

HIHAR CAUSTIC AND CHEMICALS, 
a joint-sector company promoted by 
Bihar State Industrial Development 
Corporation (BSIDC) and three Birla 
organisations - Gwalior Rayon, Hin¬ 
dustan Aluminium and Pilani Invest¬ 
ment and Industries - - is coming to 
the market on November 3 with a 
public issue of 38.22 lakh equity shares 
of Rs 10 each to raise a part of the 
linancc required for its Rs 23.5-crore 
project. The company is setting up a 
plant at Gerhwa Road, P O Rchia in 
Palamau district of Bihir. a notified 
backward area, to manufacture 33,000 
tonnes of caustic soda, 29,271 tonnes 
of chlonne, 13,200 tonnes of liquid 
chlorine, 29,040 tonnes of hydrochloric 
acid (100 per cent) and 26,000 tonnes 
cf ammonium chloride per annum. Of 
the company’s total equity capital, 
BSIDC will contribute 26 per cent. 


being offered to the public. G D Birla, 
doyen of Indian industry, as u gesture 
of support to the company, has agreed 
to become an Honorary Advi.ier to the 
company. The company has entered 
into an agreement with Oronzio de 
Nora-lmpaianti Elettrochimici of Italy 
for import of electrolytic cell house 
equipment for manufacture of caustic 
soda and chlorine and informative 
assistance for plant erection and start¬ 
up. Services of Birla Consultants have 
been retained by the company to pro¬ 
vide technical knowhow. Machinery 
and equipment required for the project 
have already started arriving at site and 
the plant is expected to go on stream 
by the middle of 1983. According to 
D P Mandelia, a director, the company 
is assured of a steady oITtake of its 
products due to its advantageous loca¬ 
tion in proximity of major aluminium 
plants such as Hindelco, Bharat Alumi¬ 
nium and Indian Aluminium which are 
major consumers of caustic soda. The 
public issue is managed by the Mer¬ 
chant Banking Division of Sfil. 


Now available at a 

Special price In India: fis 25 only 

World Development Report 
1982 


International Development Trends 
Agriculture and Economic Development 
World Development Indicators 

The fifth in an annual series from the World Bank, Woitd 
Development Report 1982 extends and updates the discussion 
of global prospects and international issues presented in 
previous Reports, examining the role of food and agriculture 
in development and poverty reduction. It assesses such 
issues bearing on international agricultural trade as 
protectionism, the functioning of commodity agreements, 
high costs of energy, and the potential effect of modern 
agriculture on the environment. 

The 1982 Report is not only essential reading for planners, 
economists, bankers, agricultural specialists, financial 
journalists but, et the specie! price in Indie of Rs 2S, Is now 
accessible to a wider readership, especially students and 
researchers in economics, agriculture and related fields. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


Moscow, and After 

Romesh Tbapar 


THE language of diplomacy is such 
that we have come to believe that 
banality is an inevitable constituent of 
foreign policy elaboration. The Soviet 
Union is Vowing’ to help India become 
self-reliant — yes, on an unfavourable 
rupee-rouble exchange rate under which 
it manages, among other trading, to 
purchase foreign goods through India 
with India’s foreign exchange. India 
wants very much to assist (he ‘normal¬ 
isation* of relations between the super¬ 
powers yes, even though it is unable 
to see the outlines of a similar develop¬ 
ment with neighbours. Both countries 
speak of disarmament because the 
burden of military expenditure is be¬ 
coming a threat to economic stability, 
but no one really says so because we 
are all in the business of building the 
kind of muscle that competitor nations 
respect. 

If one cuts out the blah that charac¬ 
terises goodwill visits, it is around the 
theme of disarmament that we should 
be focussing. It is high time that wo 
bagan to exercise ourselves about the 
possibility of strengthening intelligent 
and thoughtful dialogue between the 
superpowers. This is the role for the 
non-aligned at this moment of global 
disarray, and India has the opportunity 
to make a significant contribution at 
the time of the Summit meeting. How¬ 
ever, no exercise will succeed if the 
ruling junta does not educate itself 
thoroughly about the need for a co¬ 
ordinated detentiu policy in respect of 
Pakistan. China and Bangladesh. 

How serious ace India’s intentions? 1 
think that in a strange sort of way 
Indira Gandhi is stumbling back to a 
foreign policy which was enunciated in 
the years when the Janata Party held 
sway. She would be the last person to 
admit this, but global realities are com¬ 
pelling bee to abandon her hawkish 
postures. Indeed, during the talks in 
Moscow, and despite commentaries in 
the press against detenUum, the Soviet 
leadership seemed concerned about 
continuing confrontations in the sub¬ 
continent and wondered why greater 
military support was sought when the 
present 'defence’ Establishment (based 
on Rs S,0lK) crore a year) could snuff 
out Phkia^tan iii a few days. 

Hui signals Mng received in^ Delhi. 
, . stt'perpoiwers fhel. 


powerless to prevent regional collisions 
and are deeply disturbed by the possi¬ 
bility that these collisions might escalate 
into wider conflicts . The warring bet¬ 
ween Iran and Iraq with its re¬ 
percussions in the Persian Gulf 
Sheikhdoms, and the fascistic Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon which has become 
a challenge to Arab self-respect (if wc 
can speak of such a commodity where 
the chieftains arc concerned), has high¬ 
lighted this new aspect of the global 
situation. Considerable restraints have 
been exercised by both the superpowers 
and, within the framework of balanced 
initiatives, there is every reason to 
believe that the superpowers might 
begin to talk creatively about the 
future. At this moment, both might sec 
the potentiality at least of such a de¬ 
velopment. 

The Soviet Union certainly wants a 
way out. It is essentially a developing 
country saddled with a mind-boggling 
military budget. So many areas of 
essential development are suffering be¬ 
cause all available resources are going 
into a competitive and nihilistic con¬ 
frontation with the USA. It is a situa¬ 
tion that has to be broken — in peace 
or war. And much the same challenge 
faces the USA and its partners. They 
are in the throes of an economic crisis 
which can only begin to he controlled 
by a drastic cut down in armaments 
and military expenditures. All the 
other economic theorising is in the 
nature of a smokescreen. 

A Critical Phase 

The movement of the non-aligned 
nations has, therefore, entered a critical 
phase. If these nations arc able to rise 
above their narrow interests and, using 
their imagination, are able irt compel 
action on disarmament, a considerable 
transformation of the global scene can 
take place. India is ideally placed to 
begin the process of disarming by 
ivalistically settling its border problems 
in the neighbourhood. Setting an 
example of this kind would crystalise 
moves to halt the extraordinary stock¬ 
piling of armaments — a major factor 
in the Third World in building global 
tensions, and also in the economic 
calculations of the superpowers and 
their immediate partners in the arms 
trade. 


We need to pursue these admittedly 
complicated scenarios rather than waste 
our energies on populistic postures 
about ‘progressives’ and ‘reactionaries’. 
Even though the simple-minded claim 
that India is “the leader of the non- 
aligned”, we should not be gullible. 
Leadership will only come to us when 
we become more principled in our ex¬ 
ternal postures, particularly in relation 
to our neighbours, and begin to de¬ 
monstrate the benefits of alternative 
scenarios. Wc stopped making this 
effOTt many years ago, much to the 
despair of our friends and well-wishers 
in a still polarised world. 

In other words, shorn of diplomatic 
verbiage, we have to move actively and 
single-mindedly towards undisputed 
borders, the uncomprising assertion of 
national sovereignities in the region, the 
dismantling of foreign l>ases in the 
ocean around us, a regional arrange¬ 
ment to opt out of the race for nuclear 
weapons and arms escalation, and a 
limitation of military budgetting. In 
attempting a correction on this scale, it 
may well be necessary for India to act 
unilaterally if only to be a, catalyst. The 
‘experts* on all sides are naturally 
hawkish and the makers of tension, 
disorder and chaos: they live on this 
diet. Whatever their protestations, they 
are the agents of the arms bazaar. We 
have been in their grip for too long. 

There is a lot of work to do now 
that the grand tours are over. The 
doubts about the capacities of the 
Foreign Office, to which repeated 
mention is made by persons around the 
PM. are unreal. India’s policy-makers 
arc the politicians They have never 
tested any capacities, being content to 
repeat the mantrams of yesteryear. The 
latest example of tomfoolery being the 
threatening protest to the British for 
‘supporting’ the diatribe of a Scheduled 
Caste spokesman in the Human Rights 
Commission at Geneva, Bad staff work. 
Defective interpretation. Ill-advised ac¬ 
tion. So... we wait for Indira Gandhi 
to extricate herself from her cliches. 
Maybe, the bloody turmoil in West 
Asia will prod her, • 

September 24, 


When corresponding with the 
Circulation Departanent, subscri- 
bera are requested to mendon 
their subscription numben. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELHI 

Straws in 

B 

A DAY before Rajiv Gandhi, MP, left 
for the Soviet Union with his mother, 
the Piime Minister, there was a fire 
which Rutted some funiittiro .shops in 
the city. He lushed to the spot as be¬ 
fits an anxious representative of the 
people and, finding some deficiencv m 
police bandobast, upbraided the police 
chief of the Capital for dereliction of 
Jut>. Within hours, two police officer'! 
were suspended on orders from the 
Prime Minister’s house. Much was 
written m the Delhi press for a whole 
week about the incident and the rights 
and wrongs of the doings of Ranv 
Gandhi, MP and hLs interfrwmce in the 
running of the administration in the 
Capital. There was no reaction or clari¬ 
fication from the official side. Within a 
day of the lotiim of Rajiv Gandhi, MP. 
(he IS always expected to be mentioned 
in this manner in the orcss), howexer, 
the police chief himself nut up a formal 
statement defending what had happen¬ 
ed and the part he and Rajiv Gandhi, 
MP, had plaved in the episode. Another 
interc.sting and related development 
was that the predecessor of the present 
Police Commissioner of Delhi, who had 
been on long leave after he relinquish¬ 
ed charge in the Capital, had his leave 
cut short as soon as the present Police 
Commissioner issued his statement. The 
Police Commissioner had made his 
peace with the powers that be and the 
other one could be easily put out of 
the way. Tliose in the police Force oi 
others who had entertained the idea 
that the one who w'as earlier relieved 
of his duties in the Capital would be 
recalled after Rajiv Gandhi’s displeasure 
with the present police chief have been 
very much disappointed. 

All this might be regarded as a 
minor incichBit in the larger de.sign of 
things political and administrative. 
But it is vl*ry much part of the design. 
The administrative machine in the 
Capital has been revamped in the past 
couple of months under direct orders of 
Rajiv Gandhi, on the spot, on postings 
and transfers of many high function¬ 
aries from the 1 1 Governor downwards. 
Rajiv Gandhi has been talcing special 
interest in preparations for the Asiad 
and his inspection tours have caused 
many heads to roll Of course, Rajiv 


the Wind 

M 

Gandhis interest is not limited to the 
narrow arena of Delhi, though being 
<‘Iose at hand, it merits his special atten¬ 
tion. Ill's interests reach out far and 
wide and his visits to state capitals and 
other places have had similar results. The 
change ot Andhra Chief Ministers is 
attributed dircctlv to his interest. The 
point IS that his status as the ‘extra- 
constitutional authoritv’ has come to 
be recognised and is now being assert¬ 
ed without demur or ceremony. 

Equally dazzling in this context is 
the exposure and projection of Rajiv 
Gandhi, MP on the international scene. 
The Prime Minister’s visits abroad 
have lately become verv fiequent. 
There is great deal of excited talk in 
the press and m private about the 
achievements of these visits which, 
however. ai the same time, arc said to 
be not intended to tackle anv specific 
problem either of a global or bilateral 
nature. Thev are entirely for “goodwill** 
purposes and for establishing personal 
understanding and rapport between the 
Prime Minister of India and lenders of 
other countries. The most publicised 
visits have been those to the Us and 
USSR in quick succes*5ion. Rapv 
Gandhi, MP, haopened to be uccoided a 
prominent nlace m these visits. 

When at the time of the visit to the 
US, President Reagan went out of his 
way to note and uphold the special 
status of the Prime Minister’s family in 
the political life of the country, some 
gullibli' persons here were heard saying 
that this had been rather uncalled for 
on the part of the President of the US. 
But the Prime Minister openly relished 
the compliment and went on publicly 
1o elaborate and enlarge on it. It was 
probably not necessary during the visit 
to the USSR to talk of the family, but 
the introduction of Rajiv Gandhi, MP, 
to the leaders of the USSR has been 
duly accomplished. 

The idea of the Prime Minister of a 
country establishing personal contact 
with leaders of governments of other 
countries, when no issues having a 
bearing on the country’s foreign rela¬ 
tions have to be tackled or settled 
would ordinarily appear to be rather 
odd. The purpose of such visits hjf the 
Prime Minister to foreign countries. 


especially when they are becoming so 
tiequent, may thus be questioned. 

This issue has come into foctis 
especially in the latest visit of the 
Prime Minister to the Soviet Union 
when she admittedly raised controver¬ 
sial domestic political issues in her 
l^arley.s with the Soviet leaders. The 
CPI leaders liave so far tried with 
s<wne courage to stand their ground 
in the wake ot the (tnbarrassment 
tULLsed to them on this score. Some 
othcT paities have .sharply objected to 
ill'* behaviour of the Prime Minister in 
thi.s respect. The question of the 
characterisation of political partie.s ki 
India a,s progi’essive or reactionary has 
to he settled in India by the people of 
India ki the ways open to them. But 
the Prime Minister has obvioasly given 
to thi.s ciuestion a wholly unacceptable 
and .shorKsighted twist. 

On hiT return from the visit to the 
Soviet Union. Indiia Catidhi said that 
.she had not “specifically” raisi*d thc» 
question oi made a complamt to the 
leadei.s <jt the Soviet Union. Hut, she 
.'..lid, it vvMs for CPI to judge whore it 
.sUmkI jii relation to her party and other 
P()ljtfcal parties in the country. If the 
CPI consich’red the Janata part>». the 
Lok Dal and the BJP to be more pro¬ 
gressive than her partv, it w'a.s foi the 
woild to know this. Furfher and more 
importantly, she added that her com¬ 
ments on India’s political i>arties and 
their lelationship with the iiiling party 
wcic prompted by the attitude of the 
parties towards India’s foreign policy. 
The implications of these remarks ate 
significant and ominous. The Prime 
MinlsU'r has found it in order as part 
of her personal diplomacy and ’good¬ 
will visits’ on behalf of the country to 
make an issue of parly-political differ- 
1 vices within the cotuiiry and presu¬ 
mably to suggest to foreign loaders that 
if she or her party (which in fact is 
non-exi.stent) were not ki power in the 
country, relations between India and 
other countries would undergo a 
change to the latter’s detriment, F^tesum- 
ably, therefore, ihey should have a 
.stake ki her remaining in power in 
India. This amounts to inviting foreign 
interference in the internal affairs of 
the country. In any case, raising of 
the Issue with foreign leadem caDs 
kite question the broad national cem* 
sensus on India’s foreign policy as wdl 
as the'consensus on the basis of which 
’goodwill’ visits on behalf of the ooun* 
tiy to foreign lands tm meaninghiL 
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AOOMOWIC AND ^OtATlCU. W8BglX 
COAL MINES 

Slaughter of I\lines and Miners 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


llAZARIBAGH mine area has turned 
into a \irtua] graveyard of coalminers 
Within a month of the Topa disaster, 
an ‘accident’ at Sarubera killed two 
miners. Vet anothci ‘accident* at Sond i 
followed, in which one mmci wa* kill 
ed Both Topa and Sarubeia fall within 
the Kuju aiea of CCL, while Sonda is 
hardly 10 miles away In all three m 
stances, the cause of the accident was 
the same roof-collapse 

The nature of the Topa disastci 
already been reported and commented 
upon in detail and the culpability of 
the management in it is very clou 
Both the Agent and the Manig^i 
the colliery have been suspended. The 
Coal Mine Oflicer Association fC MOA> 
IS up in arms against this, and has 
threatened to go on stiikc from Septem¬ 
ber 10 if the suspension, au not with 
drawn At the same time, a massixe 
cover up operation is gomj on Ml 
blame is sought to he ninned on the 
mining sirdar who died on tho spot 
It IS being suggested that the area of 
the roof fall was a prohibited fenced ofl 
area and that the sirdai took the woik 
ers thcie without ouleis With the help 
of the INTl’C union, fellow woikeis 
tre being forced oi ca) >l“d into gi\mg 
statements implicating the dead siidai 
and absohing the mani^cnicnt of all 
blame The workers irc being induced 
to beliese that the sndar was possessed 
b\ an evil spiiit and that tbit is what 
led him to take the mine is to then 
fate So much so the workers haxc 
refused to go back mto the mine unless 
a Kali pu/a is first performed. 

Obviously theie can be no wutten 
instruction ordering the sirdar to re 
cover the coal from the ‘goaf («i prohi¬ 
bited area that is supposed to be fenc¬ 
ed off) where the roof-fall took place 
But it is inconceivable that the sirdar 
would have gone without orders to 
recover coal from a prohibited area. 
He would have got nothing for his pains 
Only the management personnel, whose 
promotions depend upon the production 
achievement they show, could have any 
direct interest in such a step, A series 
of articles in the Dhanbad Hindi dail\. 
Awal, have fully exposed these cover 
up operations. And the reporter who 
filed the stchrv has been chastised bv 
being prohibited from investigating the 
Sarttberb incident. 


What haopenui it Saruhua is well 
known to the underground miners 
The puiticular incline (No 8 A) had 
been long closed down and was icopcii 
ed onI\ in October 1981 Development 
work was in pi 041 css When the wort 
was stilled, the hujit and w.dth ol 
the aallcrus were well within iho 
n uilation limits But anxious to sUi^ 
up production, the manage i oidcred 
both width and he ght lo he increased 
and that two without an\ sxstematis 
suppiit These orders weie given in 
writing, I he height which sht>u1d not 
exceed 10 feet was increased to 20 feet 
aid moie Supports have to he put 
up <it «ntwi\ah of at least 1 2 metres 
but th> re were hardlv anv suppoits 

^t ihe face wheie the accident look 
pi let the roof had been checked by the 
(x<ijnin Ijolh hi forr and iflei 1hi 
Wasting But soon afterwards, a p»tcc 
of mcasuiin., 6 feet b\ 12 feet bv 
9 inches to I foot fell filling two 
poisons On inspection it w is found 
that there was a fault m the shale 
about a foot inside the roof Had a^u 
lation simporls been moMded such a 
m'^ssive UK t fall would nr»t hive 
xKcuucd 

Tile management began then covti-up 
opciatioii immcdiatcK aftei the ae 
cidcnt All iimbei gangs were detailed 
to this incline and supports were cjuuk 
Iv put up Stoppings weie made t > hide 
the au is whc»e the gallciv height 
exceeded 10 feet I he mine is 1 second 
degree giss\ oiK ind should hi\e 
special (lanit pu'of maciiinetv ihcse 
weie hurnedK acquired iiid installed 
Lighting was nut uo in the baula^.s 
house and ncMi tho line All this w is 
done within 72 houis before the Ins'^xe 
loi fiom the Diiectoiate GciicmI ol 
Mines Safetv tDGMS) 1 cached the spot 

The DGMS Inspector too plaied his 
role »n the covei-iip At fust, workois 
gave GMdcnce which cleatU implicated 
the manager and other oflicets With 
threats and with bribes of being pro 
moted to higher categories, the INTUC 
union induced the woikers to change 
then statements. As mjn\ as four 
statements had to lie reeoidod frsmi 
some workers before the ‘CMdencc* was 
deemed satisfactorv The overman 
was not allowed to make a statement 
hut was asked onl\ to aiiswci specilie 
questions. 


Octol>er 9, 1982 

Nc\i time tin luin erf tbt Polish 
cxpcifs to assist in the coyei-uo They 
visited the mine and, turning a bknd 
c\e to the ohviouslv ncwlv put up -.up 
puts glossed over the condition of the 
nunc, evtn statin., that the fault in the 
shale could not Iiavc ocen detected 
from outside Bc^idf^s the evidence of 
the new >uPDo*ts (visible tven it the 
cntiancc to the mine) new •^♦oppmgs 
and new wiring a perusal of the records 
would have show i when the timbei had 
been deliveud Ncveitheless the Polish 
experts gave a clean chit to ihi managt- 
inent 

The guilt id ihi killing ol ip ih* in 
accidents is not however onlv that i>i 
the mine minigcmuits It txii ndj 
fuither up to the higher i helons ol 
tll and Us sabsidMiics and into the 
Central bureaue»-aev and iht C ibincl 
I’self frequent ict’vknia a.c the result 
of a government p< hcv of extracting as 
much coal as ssihU u least cost 
hviden^lv human lives i»t e. nsidered 
cheap and it is this which leads to the 
veritable slaughter mrnirg 

It Is ironic thit mining deaths have 
cKcurred m CCI wh'ch is verv mecha¬ 
nised compared to BCCl and FCL and 
has a hiii^h propo tun of open casf 
mines Theie mav i>i cc ursc ix a close 
1 elation between the spitj of accidents 
occuriing in undcri»roiind mincv and 
the fact tiiat ihcv a e in close nioximifv 
to oDtn cu'^t m nts In the or»en cast 
mines heaw blastm., tak^s place using 
upto iO tr nnes rd expiosvcs i* i timt 
^ueh hvaw blasting n um .ifTcet the 
li’ulergmund miius which »ie < ftcii not 
even «i couple o( hundud tm iw i\ 

flic gntmiucnt d< e nm iisualb 
like .iction against the n miuemeids 
vonncvtcd with thv jevidcrUs But the 
chain of Kcidents m C< I f oeul the 
^i>\e»nnKnt l> suspend rud on! tip 
^go^t ind the Mnnagv oi li'pi but 
also < Cl s (icncial M n uvi n vhat..c 
i I Sift tv Tht CMOV bis iv uled Ir 
this and has aigiicM that Hiccis cannid 
be htUI resnopsible loi aevuleiits This 
claim is pitentlv ineopect While U 
Is tine that ordcis come liom the top 
to laisc pioduet on without bt theung 
about sUcl., the* olhceis lud iml do 
not protest .igainst these oids-is but 
foice the siipervisoiv st.1ff and the 
workers to work in the mo t dangeious 
iondUions Thus tht oliiceis c innot get 
iwav mcrtlv b\ poiniuig upwauis The 
dcp«iitmenta] enquirv. with lopitsenia 
tms of TNTLC qnd VlIl’C on th< 
committee, not uinxpcctcdiv found tht 
1op,i idiicers not guiltv The union 
It V CNtiupivts thus fulK Ci> opciated i*' 
llie tovci up Ihe new I nc g\ Minnie , 
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Shiv Shankar, subsequently revoked the 
suspensions and the CMOA withdrew 
its strike notice. 

Meanwhile, ns oan of its campaign 
to give Itself a bettei image, the CMOA 
has come out with a li^t of collieries 
it considers unsafe. An> such mo\e b> 
the CMOA opposing the go\ernment*s 
ruthless policy of slaughter minin.t — 
however fitful and partial, and from 

HEALTH 

Cheap but 

Vimal Balasi 

LA'l’K 111 August ncw'pdptrs had a 
prominent item on wh) liidi.i nail 
asked Ciba'Cieig> to continue market¬ 
ing of Enteiuviolotm, an anti dianhocal 
recently banned by bangladcsh lh«. 
new^, based on a A'eio York Timi^ 
siur), sieiiis to bo pail ox a s'auUgy witli 
the objective parll> oi disi loi'iling the 
new Bangladesh duig> pobiy but 
more substantially oi biiildiri '4 an im¬ 
age lor Enterovioforin as an ‘essential 
diug for Ihiid Wuild counlnes. I’liis 
hitter motive seems particularly like¬ 
ly ,v considering the gi owing stieiigdi 
ol the attaek on this drug in both ile- 
veloped and developing countries 

The Ciba-Geigy spokesman is rt^- 
ported to liave cited Fnlerosiofonn as 
an example where ‘benefits oulweigli 
iisks'. He adiuitteil that it is ‘*xK»ssible’* 
that “not all patients in developing 
c^ountries are informed of the risks or 
of the fact that safer, alternative 
diugs may be obtained", llic justifi¬ 
cation cited lor marketing it is that 
* it 4oUs barely une-fiftb ot what sonii* 
oi th< (itbu rinli-auiof'bic <iiug« cost 
and IS known to bc^ rifective as long 
as taken uiidir a doctors prescrip¬ 
tionI he spokcsinaii made no uien- 
lioii of the fact tliat the ding is not 
Olds Mid(l> sold without presetniliim 
but Is aeli\<‘l> by the firm 

itseli to the lay public in some Ihird 
World countries. 

Enterovioform is one of the clioqui- 
nol drugs that has attracted sharp cri¬ 
ticism because it is known to cause 
neurological damage, l-ast year Social 
Audit of UK brought out a k'illet on 
the dangers and misinfomiation of 
cliocpiinol drugs entitled ‘‘Bad Infor¬ 
mation Means Bad Medicine*\ Com- 
menting oi its harmful effects a Zaineet 
editorial in 1976 had said it was 
still being sold over the counter in 


whatever partisan angle it may be 
intended — can only help the woikers’ 
movement foi greater safety in mines. 
This would be a change from the usual 
situation when members ol the C MCA, 
with their ruthless impiemenlation ol 
government oolicy towards the wrikeis 
Ix^sides their own oppression of tbiin, 
are the immediate tiugets of the work¬ 
ers* movement. 


Dangerous 


lUO cuuiilrK.s. At a Knung mciliug 
kitl OcIuIh*!, noted Swedish ncurolo- 
Di Ollc llaiisson harl said that in 
sciiuus iaj4S victims ciuild liecomc 
completely blind iiiid tlicu legs lould 
gv*l jMraJysed. Di ilaiisson is active in 
liie campaign against iMilcioviolorm 
winch lie .s,ivs is luespunsibly bcM'ng 
sold m the I bud World, the accom- 
p.iii>iiig ‘canhunarv' litciature contain¬ 
ing scientific jaigon unintelligible to 
the Ja\ man. 

A veiy legitimate question is. il 
Enterovioform is widely sold without 
prescrqition, whose lesijoiisibihtv is it 
to inform the public ot its risksi^ Also, 
when doctors prcsi i ibe it unless pa¬ 
tients aie told of its nsks and tlic h»tl 
that .salei, altcmativo drugs exist, 
how can they make an inlormed choic'c? 

it is claimed that Enterovioform is 
a clicap and effective anti-amoebk, 
iicvessary in a country where amoc- 
biasis is rampant. The fact is that 
the (bug of thoice against this dis¬ 
ease IS niclioiiidazole, and if the 
(ouiitry's health needs demand it, the 
ding oi choice ought to be made 
cheaply available. U is a strange kind 
of lu'alth policy that jiistifi<»s the foist¬ 
ing of a harmful drug fur u widespread 
ili^easf*, simply because it is cheaper 
tiian the safe one. 

However, ono susjpects tliat the 
ainoebiasis argument is an elaborate 
multinational >doubIe-speak. This drug 
is actively promoted to the lay public 
ill Third World countries not as an 
anti-amoebic but as a cure and pre¬ 
ventive for ‘'travellers* diarrhoea** for 
which it has shown no evddonce oi 
l)eing effective. An outsize boarding 
in Lagos, reproduced in tlie August 
issue of HotUh, depicts Ihia product as 
a 'must* in every traveller's kit. 


Would the Ciba-Ccigy sj^kesnuiti 
cure to elaboiate on the risks and be¬ 
nefits oi Eiiteroviofonn in Nigeria? In 
fact Ixith Enterovioform and Mexa- 
foim (also by Ctl>u-Ceigy and with 
Ihe same aclive priiicipk*) are listed 
ia llu' popular picseribcrs* guide, 
MIMS, not undei anti-amoebics but 
under anU-<liarrhocals. In any case it 
IS now known that most of the anti- 
diarrhoc.ils. especially the dioquinol 
diugs an' useless against common vi¬ 
tal diarrlicK'Us. 

(Nearly ( iba-Geigy is trying to 
rieate Ihi unage of an essential drug 
toi ainoebiasis* while aitually continu¬ 
ing to piomote it to the lay public as 
ail ordinary anti-didrrho(*al — it Has 
long been self-prescril)ed thus and 
Will cuntmue to be thus consumevl by 
ihe imiiiformed Bangladesh, a country 
where cndcjiiii' diarrhoea! disease is 
piobably a niiifh more serious prob- 
hm than in India, has chosen to ban 
rnU'iovioiotm. So has Malaysia. A cam¬ 
paign against it has begun in Indoiit*- 
sia 'lb(‘ hoyiott by Swedish doctors 
ol Ciba-t.cigj jitodiK Is because ol 
the film's cotilmiK'd sale of Enterovio- 
loim and N exafonii in the Third 
W'oild has lesiilU’d iti (hba-Geigy 
losing 25 pci cent ot its shaic of the 
Swedish iiiaiket. 'Hie new ‘image'' 
sought to be cieatcd for Enlerovinform 
must be understood agauist this baek- 
giound. 

The cose of SMON victims in Japan 
whcie the sidc-ell(*ets (abbreviated as 
SMCN) weie first observed is well 
know'll. In Sw('den a number of En- 
lerovioform victims w'ere paid massive 
demages bv (aha-(»eigy in an out-of- 
court St ttlenient. And last February 
the Swuhtj Times ri'txirtcd that a Bri¬ 
tish woman won hugt' damages from 
another firm whose similar produt‘1 
had caused her to go blind and Jiartly 
para1> st*d. 

Fat'ts quoted ai the latest issue of 
IlAl News (newsletter of Health Action 
International) place Oba-Geigy’^s new 
tactics in p©nq?ective. On August 7 the 
Malaysian government bannied impenrt, 
supply and sale ot cltoqulnol. The 
move came after pressure groups and 
consumer unions gathered mounting 
evidence against the drug. On August 
12 the Social Amlit leafkH was lauUcb* 
ed in Jakarta soon after the Indonesiaii 
Health Minister announotid iiM the 
drug was still 'needed' in that eouhtoy* 
It Drill be observed that, in 
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wbeKe the p^uct is beimed USA, M^bero there are no curbs on over*the- 
Sweden and Japan, for example ~ the counter sale, a converUejat but c>Tiical 
public is vocal, ihfonned and is abk argument that a dnig is cheap and 
to successfully sue those firms *vhiih <«seut)al otiablos j'ovemmout.s to allow 
market dangerous drugs. Tii countries tht' unharrir>ercd saV ol dangerous 
where the public is uninformed aiul products. 

TAMIL NADU 

Verdict at Periakulam 


Biindavan 

THE ATADMK has wrested the Paria* 
kulam Lok Sabha seat from the DMK 
with its candidate S T K Jakkayan 
securing 2,52,377 votes our of the nearly 
five lakh valid votes cast, against his 
nearest DMK rival Cumbum Ramakri- 
shnan's 1,83,117 votes. The Congress-I 
candidate Shaikh Abdul Kbadar finished 
a poor third with 29,969 votes, the 
CPI(M) candidate Abdul Wahab came 
fourth with 16,366 voles and Narayana- 
swainy Naidu's Indian Farmers and 
Toilers Party with 10.261 votes. The 
Janata Party “also ran” polling a pathe¬ 
tic 3,901 votes. Out of the 25 contes¬ 
tants, (a record for any Lok Sabha 
election in Tamil N^du) 23 including 
the Congress-l nominee lost their 
deposits. Around 70 per cent of the 
7.75 lakh electorate had exercised their 
franchise, a high voter turn-out, indeed, 
for a by-election, indicating a high 
degree of mobilisation by the leading 
contestants. 

The most significant feature ot the 
by-election wag that for the first time 
since 1967 the major political parties 
in Tamil Nadu were contesting on their 
own. The national parties had always 
aligned with one regional party or the 
other in the past, each claiming its own 
substantial contribution to the winning 
of seats. This was especially so with the 
Congress-1 which made tall claims of 
its contribution to the landslide victory 
the electoral alliances where it figur¬ 
ed as a partner both in the 1977 and 
in the 1980 Lok Sabha elections. Till 
Periakulam, there was no way of finding 
out who had helped whom to win. How¬ 
ever, this by-election has demonstrated 
beyond doubt the supremacy of the ‘Dra- 
vidian* pditical parties, the AIADMK 
and the DMK, over the 'nationalist* 
forces. The AIADMK contesting virtual¬ 
ly single-handed (with the backing of 
a ftw minor splinter groups of little 
consequence) has secured nearly 50 per 
cent of the valid votes: and the DMK, 
Its dfief jrivai', has not fared badly 
polled 3^ per cent of the 
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pared to the vot<*.s polhxl since 197J 
both for the Lok Sabha and the Assem¬ 
bly elections, these two warring regio¬ 
nal parties have fared belter, fighting 
this by-election single handed, than 
with partners. 

The Congress-1 which made an 
attempt to come into its own through 
this by'election experienced its rudest 
shock and most humiliating defeat, 
after all the bragging by the TNCC-1 
chief, M P Subramaniam (since sacked 
by Indira Gandhi) that “the supremacy 
of the Dravidian forces represented by 
ATADMK and DMK has ended and 
that the Congress-I is poised for vic¬ 
tory’*. The CPI(M)-led seven-party Front 
tried to educate the electorate politically 
raising substantive issues. Though the 
CP.I(M) knew it couldn’t win, this did 
not prevent P Nedumaran, Convener 
of the seven party Front which put up 
the CPT(M) candidate, from claiming 
that “the real fight would be between 
the Marxist and Congress-I candidates”! 

Being a predominantly agricultural 
region, Periakulam should have pro¬ 
vided an occasion for focusing the 
attention on farmers* problems such as 
remunerative prices and writing off 
farmers* loans. But no major political 
party took these issues seriously. The 
issues raised by Narayanaswami Naidu’s 
Indian Farmers and Toilers Party are 
important, whatever be its class charac¬ 
ter. But Naidu's party miserably failed 
to make any impact on the electorate in 
its maiden attempt. This is 'Surprising 
because since the early seventies Naidu 
has been demonstrating his political 
power through well organised huge 
farmer processions in major cities, 
novel ways of protests, no-tax cam¬ 
paigns. etc. But bus Fanmers* Associa¬ 
tion, which had shaped itself into a 
mass movement in the recent past, came 
to grief at Pariakulam. One need not 
doubt Natdu’s claim that his Associa¬ 
tion has branches all over Tamil Nadu 
and has mass following among the far* 
Ut was only during the last 


Assembly elections that MGR, Karuna- 
nidhi and Indira Gandhi competed with 
each other in wooing Naidu. Vyampala- 
yam, the birthplace of Narayanaswami 
Naidu, indeed became a place of poli- 
ticl pilgrimage: MGR met Naidu thrice, 
Karunanidhj twice and R V Swami- 
nathan. Union Minister of State for 
Agriculture, met him several times, 
Gundu Rao, Chief Minister of Karnataka 
met him at Bangalore, To cap it all, 
Indira Gandhi, who hud inadi* wann re¬ 
ferences to Narayanaswami Naidu in her 
election speeches in Tamil Nadu, sent a 
message to him through R V Swami- 
nathan regretting her inabilitv' to call on 
him during her brief stop-over at Banga¬ 
lore. However, she found time to send 
him a telegram wishing him speedy reco¬ 
very from his illness.) But Periakulam 
has shown that organising successful 
mass protest movement is quite dif¬ 
ferent from winning elections. The 
verdict clearly indicates that an election 
can be won or a party can enhance its 
strength by raising emotional slogans. 
The electorate at Periakulam was not 
bothered about the failure of MGR 
government to honour its election pro¬ 
mises which included the writing-off of 
agricultural debt and provision of re¬ 
munerative prices for the agriculturists 
made during the 1980 Assembly elec¬ 
tion. More important issues such as the 
‘Anti-ScurrlliV Law, tBe Social Offences 
Act which provide enormous scope for 
the State to curb civil rights, etc. 
never figured seriously in the campaign. 
In short, the whole attitude of the 
electorate reflects the low level of con¬ 
sciousness of the Tamil electorate. In 
fact, MGR reduced the whole election¬ 
eering to a farce by making it a ques¬ 
tion of who, between him rnd 
Karunanidhi, is more popular in Tami! 
Nadu. 

The MGR ministry introduced a 
number of populist measures in recent 
monrh.s. The Self-Sufficienc>' Scheme, 
Nutritious Noon-day Meal Scheme for 
children covering about 66 lakh child¬ 
ren With an estimated expenditure of 
Rs 110 crore. Free Distribution of 
Tooth Powder to the Rural Poor from 
October 2 (since postponed to Novem¬ 
ber 14). extension of Noon-Meal Scheme 
to old age pensioners and destitutes 
from January 14, 1983 are some of 
these. It is to the credit of MGR that 
he is able to sell these populist measu¬ 
res and cash in on these to get votes. 
In this context something must be said 
of the presence of *the 26th Candidate 
in Perkikulam* — the Tamil Nadu 
Water Supply and Drainage Board 
ITWAD,). Titc TWAD had undertaken 
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a real crash progjamme on a war foot' 
ing. as it were, drilling bore wells all 
over Periakulum Constituency, spending 
several lakhs of ruoees. even though the 
40 lakh cily-dWellers in Madras were 
literally starved of drinking water dur¬ 
ing this same period. 

The DMK’s election campaign was 
qU'te melodramatic in content. Karuna- 
nidhi's whole campaign was based on 
a peal to the sentiments and emotions of 
the voters. Since Cumbum Natarajnn of 
the DMK had died in harness, he argnetl. 
the scat must be. in the name of poli¬ 
tical morality, filled by his brother, the 
DMK candidate. The DMK’s electioneer¬ 
ing also highlighted the failures of the 
AlADMK government, its failure to 
fulfil 1980 Assembly election promises, 
its misrule and corruption, its repres¬ 
sion of political opoonents, etc. Never¬ 
theless, Karunanidhi's main appeal was 
for “sympathy*’ votes. The ploy did 
work and enabled the DMK to offer 
a spirited fight to the AlADMK. 

Herein lies the political backwardness 
of the Tamil electoraro. In the post¬ 
emergency Lok Sabha elections t(»o, 
neither the horrors of the Emergency 
nor the unjust dismissal of the DMK 
government by Indira Gandhi, disturbed 
the conscience of the Tamil voter who 


COMMENTING on tht* UN General 
Assembly’s second session on disarma¬ 
ment, which went on for five weeks in 
New York in fune-july 1982, Ismat 
Kittani of Iraq, its president, put it 
rather mildly when he said, “We can¬ 
not be proud of our achievements 
here. They were too few and too in¬ 
substantial.” The General Assembly 
unanimously adopted a report that 
did little more than record that thi^ 
situation had actually worsened since 
the first special session in 1978, Not that 
The first session was in any sense a 
substantial achievement. But it did at 

least adopt a comprehensive document 
recommending progressive disarma¬ 
ment. 

These sessions were primarily con¬ 
cerned with hailing the nuclear arms 
race. But sadly enough the nuclear race 
has become more frantic, with both 
superpowers blaming each other for 
further deterioration. The UN special 
sessions and the on-off SAIT or START 


votes for the rh,irisma and glamour of 
MGR. And now. schemes of a Noon¬ 
day .Meal, promises employment for 
a member in each family in the state, 
free distribution of tooth powder and 
so on seem to have won the day. The 
electorate, bv and large, did not 
seem to be concerned at all about such 
issues as the notorious Press Acts in 
Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Orissa, the Tamil 
Nadu Social Offences Act, the Panchayat 
elections in the state w'hich have not 
been held for 12 vears, the growth of 
RSS menace in the slate in the recent 
past wilh the implicit approval of the 
AlADMK, the communal clashes and 
atrocities agiiinst Harijins which are on 
the increase of late, the reports of 
torture and death of under-trials in 
Tamil Nadu jails. 

Bur then, is there any choice for the 
people of Tamil Nadu, entrapped as 
they arc between the two personality 
oriented Dravidian parti<*.s of Puratchi 
Thafiiicar (RovoUilionary leader) MGR 
and KtUiiifiiwr (falteratenr) Karunaaidhl, 
with the faction-ridden cadre-less 
Ccmgress-I, solely depending on the 
‘charisma’ of Indira Gandhi for votes, 
and the two rommiinisr parlies, CPI 
and C.’PUM), contestin" elections for 
The sake of record? 


talks are leading the world nowhere. 
Instead, both the superpowers arc divert¬ 
ing research efforts towards further 
qualitative improvement^ in their 
nuclear arsenals. 

Worse still, the doctrine of ‘limited’ 
nuclear war, allegedly confined pri¬ 
marily to strategic targets, has acquir¬ 
ed new legitimacy. The US presidential 
directive S9, adopted by the Carter 
Admini,stration. gave official sanction to 
the ’counterforcc* strategy. Now, under 
a directive from President Reagan, 
the Pentagon has reportedly prepared 
a strategic master p'an envisaging US 
victory in a protracted limited nuclear 
war, lasting as long as six months.^ 
It is further claimed that the victori¬ 
ous side wiM still be left wth enough 
resources and manixjwer to rebuild 
the nation. In other words, a nuclear 
war is no longer improbable. 

It is. therefore, not surprising that 
more and more people are genuinely 
worried, as reflected in peace marches 


in the United Slates, Western Enropt 
and elsew'here. about the future of 
mankind and our planet. ’ There are 
similar stirrings in the Soviet Union 
andn Fast Germany, although these are 
sought to be suppre ssed because of 
tin nature of the regimes in these 
countries. 

The campaign against nuclear wea¬ 
pons has gained some strength (but 
not enough to reverse the tnmd) with 
support from a number of specialists 

' among them some who once held 
top positions as scientific and security 
advisers to their governments In the 
Unitt^d States and Britain. They also 
include distinguished medical men 
seeking to debunk the myth of sur¬ 
vivability in a nuclear war. The argu- 
iTunts of these specialists broadly are: 

(i) an enhanced nuclear armaments 
threshold is bound to decrease na¬ 
tional security; (ii) technological ac¬ 
curacy of nucUrar weapons as a basis 
for ’counterforce’ strategy is illusory; 

(ii) there neither exists nor will it be 
possible to df velop an effective counter 
defence system against a nuclear 
attack; (iv) civil defence in a nuclear 
war is just a myth; and (v) tactical 
nuclear warefare, say in Europe, is 
devoid of military reality. 

According to Jerome B Wiesner, a 
former science adviser to Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson since in 
an arms race the concept of deter¬ 
rence slips easily into being prepared 
for war and willing to fight it, there 
is the possibility of deterrence break¬ 
ing down in the midst of tensions 
t reap'd by intensified nuclear arms 
iace.2 At another level, the more ac¬ 
curate the nuclear weapons (with con¬ 
sequent reduced fore-warning), the 
greater the fear that the other side 
might shoot first, thus leaving less time 
for calm reflection when the heat is on. 

The ‘counterforcc’ strategy (or limit¬ 
ed nuclear war) is another dangerous 
illusion. Its proponents argue that 
since the new generation missiles are 
very accurate, it is possible to limit 
a nuclear strike to military and in¬ 
frastructural targets. It is also con¬ 
sidered morally less reprehensible as 
it is supposed to largely spare the 
civilian population. But the fact is 
that mi1itar>' targets do not exist in 
a vacuum. Indeed, the very notion of 
first strike capability (on either super¬ 
powers part) is absurd. According to 
the fjondon-based International Institute 
of Strategic Studies,' the‘ Soviet Union 
will not be able to destroy the US 
grottAd-besed miaallea in g 
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&Uike. “To destroy die i»064 Anieri* 
can 1C0M silos, the Soviet Union 
would need to use some 2,000 peifectly 
co*ordinated warheads — includmg a 
second, and perhaps even a third, wave 
to compensate for failures in flight and 
on detonation in the hrst wavt - all 
ot them spaced and timed to avoid 
mutual destruction by the phenomenon 
J>nuwn ac ‘fratricide*. Thi* command 
and coniiol requirements of such co- 
oidination border on the infeasible/'^ 
L\ea accuracy claims for missile 
hits (discounting the problems of 
command and contiol co-ordination) 
leave much to be desiitd Missile 
accurac> is expicssed in term^^ ot (EP 
(circulai erroi probable), or the 
ladtus ot a circle within which 50 pei 
cent ol the stakes would tall. But 
^hat would the other 50 per cent 
do? in the words of Lord 
/uckciman former chiel suentifii 
adviser to the British government, 

*1 ven il one wer to assume that navi- 
wliona! and horaemg devices woiked 
pcitcitly the 50 per cent outside the 
magic cirdc, ssould not mcessanly be 
oistributed accciding to standaid 
lavks of pi obabilitv ’ ’ In othei words, 
a good number will hit the population 
ccnlies So much tor sparing the 
civilians 

Assuming that the ‘highly accuiate 
MIRVs did dtstioy the enemy s fixed 
MOund missile sites it will still be 
left with a large numbei ol sea and 
all borne missiles to retaliate. In that 
case, a limited wai will no longer be 
so limited. 

it IS pertinent htie to highlight also 
the dangci ot a nuclear war by mis 
lukuiation oi accident A nucleai 
exchange by miscalculation wa.^ not so 
improbable during such Internationa] 
crises as Suez m 1936 (leaving aside 
Kuiea, dm mg early litties, when the 
S<iv]ct Union cxiuld not have pei haps 
ictalia(cd), Taiwan Straits m 1958, 
Bcilm Blockade m 1961 Vietnam 
around mid-sixties «ind the nuclear 
alert over Wcsi Asia in 1973. The 
perpetual crisis in West Asia has the 
potential of such a nuclear confionia- 
tion. 

Worse still is the dangler ot an 
accidental nuclear war caused by mal¬ 
functioning of multiple and complex 
mechanical control and command 
systems. On three recent occasions, 
once in the fall of 1979 and twice in 
the spring of 1980, military computers 
erroneously indicated that th< Soviet 
Union tiad launched nucleai missiles 
against the United States, hriggfrmg 


a higher state of nuclear alert in that 
country.^ Fortunately, the malfunc¬ 
tions were immediately detected and 
the akit called off. But the point to 
emphasise is that such malfuDctions in 
futuic c'ould trigger escalating respon¬ 
ses and counter-responses that might 
easily get out of hand. 

Theie have been suggt.slions that it 
Is possible to develop a counter 
defence system against a nuclear 
att ick. Indeed, m the sixties there 
wds so much talk of and prc^suic foi 
the development of anti-baliastic ma- 
sik* '‘y-»*cms (ABM) that President 
)ohn«-on summoned in 1967 a high 
level meeting of his su4 ntitic and 
militarv advisers to eet a stiaight 
aiiswci about its cfTectivemss The 
meeting was attended by his chiel 
Hienct advisci, ihice past piesidential 
science adviseis, thiec men who had 
successively worked as Dii ctors of 
Defence Research and Engineering: 
and his Joint Chiefs of Stafl Presi¬ 
dent JohiidOn Js said to have asked 
them the simple question (among 
othci things) “Will the ABM work 
and should U be diplo>ed?'’ All pre¬ 
sent reportedly lepiied in the nega¬ 
tive. Lven if an ABM syst<m or some 
othcj eounici delenco svstem were 
feasible Loid Zuckerman is of the 
view that “enough missiles would still 
get through to kill millions, lo hrinj* 
organised life lo an end, and to nul 
hly organised resistance” 

HtMdcs what guaiantee is thcie that 
Oil adversaty powci will not catch up 
md linally develop a system to neu 
trahse countei detciicv ^ Aftei all 
'ho Soviet Union has already caught 
up with the Ignited States in nucleai 
v.eiponiv and is said lo he even 
ahead ol i\ in some aicas It would 
simpK means a cosU\ and daiigeious 
laco foi an illusory ultimate weapons 
system 

It is equally absuid to uniginc that 
an clicctne civil deh nee system can 
be devised to limit the casualties from 
a nuclear war to an ‘accep able' level 
ihc question is* what precisely is an 
acci*ptabkj It's el-* Even the uinimiuin 
estimates run into millions, assuming the 
operational eBectiveness of such a sys¬ 
tem According to a CIA estimate, at 
least 100 million Soviet citizens (and this 
IS nearly 40 per cent of its population) 
would die in a sudden American 
nuclear attack on its military and in¬ 
dustrial urgets.<» Ihis, despito the 
fact that the Soviet Union is believed 
lo have built up a fairly vast s\»stcni 
of civil deduce witli atomic shcJtcis 


and elaborate evacuation plans. Ulel\, 
even in the Soviet Union the monitil¬ 
ium of Its civil defence progiamme 
Is said to be slowing down bv*cau&e ol 

popular and ptofcssional scepticism 
about Its efficacy 

It ill fact tlie leading luinmaiics 
v>l the medical progression who have 
tcJhnglv exposed the dubiousness of the 
cluin-i of suivivabilitv m a nuclear war 
with or without a civil defence 
system They came out with startling 
finjinas ar a confetence of the Inter¬ 
national Physicians for the Picvention 
of Nucieai Wai held fast vcai in the 
United Slates Accoiding t<» a leading 
Soviet cauhologist who heads the N.i- 
iioinl Caidioloi^x Research Ccntic in 
Moscow and whu was a paiticipant in 
the ..onfcicucc Soviet studies have 
shown th It a one mcaaton nucleai c\ 
pIoswM in a Soviet citv would kill 
about >00 000 people immediatch and 
wound and bum another 300,000. 
Fightv pci cent of the d«>ctois would 
be killed, hospitals would be ruined 
ill I dings wonfd Ik vleshoycd There 
would thus be tirtuallv no medical 
help a ailable foi the wounded and 
maimed Bernard Lown, a Harvard 
Univorsitv cardiolocist and piesident of 
the Confeicnce. painted a smiilarK 
ghasth mctuie He pointed out that 
a nucleai riltack on just one l»S cit\. 
the size ol Boston would moic than 
cvhaust all the nation’s medical le- 
souito lust to treat bum victims" 

How ird H Hiatt. Dean of the llai- 
vaid School of Public Health, has made 
even moio detailed studies which only 
lend to lurthci conflim the scale of 
devastation desctibed bv othei medical 
specialists** Civil defence, he savs. onl\ 
raises hopes in%irpioonatelv and is 
coitfiUnmidiKtivt 'the oiilv iiiswti 
picvention and so vve should not dis- 
ti let ouiselves with civil defence ’ In 
anv case what kind ot i civil defence 
can cope with a situatum when, ac- 
coiding to Hiatt, “a niicUai wai might 
cause db many as 25 million” cases of 
severe bums aU>nc and that m a 
situation, “when thiee quarteis of the 
doctors in the nation would he dead oi 
severely wounded and half the hospital 
facilities destroved'*' 

But oflicials of the IS Ioueral Hmei- 
gcncv Management Agenev (FEMA) 
disagice Although the old bomb sheltei 
plans for civil defence have now been 
abandoned as being laLgelv ineffectual. 
It IS nevertheless aruued that mass 
evacuation of large I S cii.es could still 
save laige numbeis of people. FEMA 
othcials argue that oncx the casts tc*^ 
kciition plan is m place (iusuiuing that 
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there is enough warning of an impend¬ 
ing disaster), up to 70 per cent of the 
'risk population’ in the United States 
could be evacuated In one day and as 
many as 90 to 95 per cent in two to 
three days. And they believe that with 
adequate evacuation plans "casualties 
[from a nuclear attack] can be reduced 
to 30 per cent dead.”*’’ In their search 
for ‘rational* nuclear doctrines, some 
people even talk of a theatre or tacti¬ 
cal nuclear war confined to Europe. In 
an unguarded moment, even President 
Reagan implied this possibility some 
time ago, notwithstanding the sub¬ 
sequent attempts by his advisers to 
dilute or deny its import.^” 

However, if one goes by oft-repeated 
Soviet declarations — and it would be 
irresponsible and dangerous to regard 
them as sheer bluff — Moscow does 
not recognise classifications of degrees 
in a nuclear war. This means that a 
nuclear war in Europe will instantly 
escalate into an all-out, no-holds- 
txirred, nuclear confrontation. If such 
an exchange could be confined to 
Europe, it would mean the total devas¬ 
tation of that continent. This was 
shown by physical and radio-biological 
analyses presented, among others, by 
Henry Kendall and P f Lindop of the 
United States and Britain respectively 
at a conference of scientists and mili¬ 
tary analysts held last year in Gronin¬ 
gen. 

The smugness on the nuclear ques¬ 
tion is, therefore, not only unwarranted 
but is downright dangerous. Despite 
awareness among some sections of the 
people in different countries about the 
dangers of an insane nuclear arms race, 
general apathy is still the rule than be- 
ins an exception. It is this apathy 
which led Sigvard Ekliind, Director* 
General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA), to propose in 
desperation a demonstration nuclear 
explosion to give the world an idea of 
the destructive power of such weapons 
and thus arouse a massive popular 
reaction against ihem.^^ According to 
Eklund. “Tberc may now exist some 
50,000 nuclear weapons, the combined 
explosive power of which is believed to 
be equal to that of more than one 
million Hir(»hima 'bombs, or not less 
than three tons of TNT for every indi¬ 
vidual in the world.*’ 

It is high time that the dangerous 
drift towards doomsday is averted 
through serious and meaningful dis¬ 
armament talks, particularly between the 
two superpowers. It will help if the 
International community kept up the 
pressure in that direction by simultane¬ 




ous talks and through recommenda¬ 
tions, adopted in various international 
forums. And most important of all, 
people all over the world, particularly 
in the United States and USSR, ipust 
be mobilised through dissemination of 
information highlighting the dangers of 
a nuclear war which certainly is no 
longer improbable. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Rise and Fall of EPZs 


Henry Holland 
Mimi Brady 


ON the twenty-fifth anniversary' ot 
the export proces.siug zone (developing 
coutitries* havens for transnational cor- 
ix'raticms’ assembly lines), its global 
hiundations have been dealt a severe 
shock. From June 4 to 7, 1982, 10,000 
workers in the Philippines’ largest ex¬ 
port processing zone (EPZ) did what 
their govemincnt had promised they 
would never do. They went on strike. 
Wliile individual firms have weathered 
and 'won strikes in EPZs in several 
countrif.s, the Philippine action marked 
the first ma.ssive general strike — in¬ 
volving workers from a total of twenty- 
thrci; separate finiis. 

CONIHONTATION 

11 a^l began on May 8, when the 
200 workers of Inter-Asia Container 
Industries, a Mitsubishi joint venture 
producing synthetic fibre sacks for ex- 
Ijort, walked off their jobs to protest 
inhumane working conditions. Earning 
Ixitwccn $ 2.20 and $ 3.70 X)cr day, the 
workers were allowed only one twenty- 
tnimite break per eight-hour shift. Be¬ 
fore the current global economic crisis, 
forced overtime shifts of up to eight 
e^tra hours were frequent. What trig¬ 
gered the strike, however, was a 
management crd&r that each worker 
increase the number of looms operated 
from four to a near impossible six. 

After twelve days of pickotiiig^ the 
Bataan EPZ police unleashed the first 
of three unsuccessful attempts to en- 


lorcc d back-lo-work oiclt-r by trying 
to escort scabs into the factory. After 
the third brutal tnicounter (wherein 
several workers sustained injurie.s), 
mass arrests of the strikers coititucnccd. 
Due to the physical proximity of fac¬ 
tories in tht*. EPZ, word of thci .arrests 
spread like wildfire. 

Then, iu a move totally unanticipated 
by the Zoni: authorities, the Marcos 
goveniinetit or the TNG investors, it 
happened. At 2.00 pni on June 4, 
3,(K)0 wurker.s walked out of their fac¬ 
tories to protest the police bmtality 
and arrests, and marched toward tin*. 
Zone Police Station and Administration 
Building. By 8.00 ant the following 
morning, a total of 8,000 workers join¬ 
ed th« protest, paralysing work in 
twenty-three factories. EFZ authorities 
si^arched frantically for a solution but 
hesitated to act decisively until govem- 
nient officials arrived. Only on the third 
day ill the strike, after more tiian 
10,000 had aliandoned their machines 
for the picket line, did the government 
grange a meeting with representatives 
of the twenty-three unions. 

Five and a half heated hours later, the 
workers proved their strength. De¬ 
tainees were released, and all charges 
against the strikers were dropped. 
I^ms operated by Jriter-Asia woikers 
were decreased from six to five. iNGs 
were forced to accept bach'^aB vrerkm 
who participated to tte general eimpa« 
strike yrijSboylt , 
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Only in tie days and weeks that 
followed did the implications of what 
happened in four short days on Bataan 
pdumula begin to sink in Since the 
first EPZ was ss t up iii Ireland in 1958» 
himdreds ol other EPZs and industrial 
fstatis huvt been j^taffolded b> dt\o- 
loping country elites to service TNG 
desjiais. Foreign Investors are the rc« 
cipiVnts of subsidised infrastructure, im- 
restncled profit repatriation, tax: holl- 
davs, import duly and quota e\emp- 
tions, and lowdutercst loans Mast 
importantly, they receive a government 
guarantee of a docile, pi^domkianlly 
female, labour force, bereft of strikes 
Not surprisingly, ther<fore, these en- 
claves have become a centiepiecr of 
most of the largest TNCs 

EPZs became pivotal to the indus¬ 
trialisation strategy of the Philippines 
and a Jeac]in*4 colenc of twenty to 
twenty five othot developing countiies 
in the 1970s as lanid technological 
strides in turns ort and communication 
facilitated elolnl fiagmenfation of TNG 
pi eduction liin‘s Under the tutelage 
of the Woild Bank and IMF Philippine 
President feidinand Maicos poured 
millions ot pesos into three initial 
EPZs, with apparel and electronics 
TNCs leading the scramble to profit 
fiom the generous inc^'ntives and dnt- 
cheap labour Western ships and planes 
daily deliyeied textile fabric, semi¬ 
conductors and other ol the production 
prcx:esscs* semi-manufactured inputs, 
and picked uo the assembled shirts, 
undergarments and finished semi- 
conductois from the factory gates, all 
destined foi foreign markets. From all 
this, the yalue added and letained in 
the Philjooines was and remains — 
as lovy as H pci cent of the total export 
levtnue for certain electronics assembly 
line*!. 

The bitter working conditions of 
Inter-Asia find counterparts in each of 
Bataan’s forty-eight factoiies The dailv 
wage of roughly S 1,70 vnll buy just 
over one kilo of nork or fish, guaran 
teeing that all the workers join the 
ranks of the 60 per cent of Philippine 
families who fall below the poverty 
threshold (according to a recent Univer¬ 
sity of the Philippines, School of 
Economics study). The general con¬ 
sensus among Bataan EPZ workers is 
that Barbie dolls produced inside the 
Mattel factory are better housed and 
clothed than most of the workers who 
make hem. 

Making it difficult enough to scratch 
by during most periods these condi¬ 
tions have become even more desperate 
witii the oosea of the alohal econoniic 


etfeis. In Bf%s and indw^tHat estateii 
alike, workers are currentlv being 
forced to take unpaid ’vacation* leave 
and chop work weeks from six to three 
davs In one Australian-owned fish- 
canning factory lust outside Manila, 
workers must show up eserv morning 
at 6.00 am with no idea whether the 
doors will open or not. In recent 
months, two paid davs per week has 
been the norm there. 

But these conditions differ only mar- 
fiinally from those suffered by hunreds 
of thousands of EPZ woikers globally 
Why, then, the massive action in the 
Philippines at this time? 

May I* 1980 marked the relaunching 
of a genuine, independent trade union 
movement in the Philippines, after de¬ 
cades of government-sponsoied, vellow 
unions. Sharing the aspirations of a 
broad front of opposition organisations 
for a dcmociatic and independent 
Philippines, the KMU (“Kilusang Mavo 
Uno"or May 1st Movement) has mush¬ 
roomed overnight to encompass unions 
representing around 150,000 Filipino 
workcis 

KMU has orchestrated strong and 
sustained pressure ag.'iinst two recent 
govomimvit laws (Bitas Pambansa 110 
and 227) which emasculated the right 
to stnke and legalised the free move¬ 
ment of scabs across picket lines To 
protest this legislation and help shield 
workers from the government- and 
management-initiated violence that 
r\ limed thirteen strikers* live< between 
A'vni 1981 and May 1982 KMU played 
1 leading role in launching an even 
broader labour alliance just two weeks 
after the Bataan strike — the National 
Coalition for the Protection of Workers* 
Rights. 

If the general strike and coalition 
seriously alarmed TNC executives. the\ 
outraged Marcos Their timing could 
not have been worse as far as the 
Philippine government was concerned, 
coming less than three months before 
thp President's first official visit to the 
US m 16 ve'»rs 

Marcos's response was ouick. indicat¬ 
in’ the precariousness of bis situation 
Within and around the Bataan FP7, 
numerous government police supple¬ 
mented the already abundant Zone 
police. Within factories, managers were 
authorised to hiie both uniformed 
police guards and intelligence agents in 
civilian clothes to intermingle with the 
workers. Nationally. Marcos swooped 
down nnon the burgeoning genuine 
trade union movement, arresting thirtv- 
one labour leaders In August and 
September on diarges of ’’inciting to 
seditioQ*’. Among those arrested stood 
KMU chabman Peliid>eito Olalia and 


vlce«cbafrmah Crispin Belttan. 

Queshov Marks 

Looking toward the future, it is dif¬ 
ficult to assess the multiple implica¬ 
tions of the summer of labour upheaval 
in the Philippines For Bataan workers, 
their mass action has translated into a 
surge of confidence m their collectjve 
stiength through a Bataan Alliancp of 
I abour Associations. The Alliance in 
itself should shattei the EPZ myth of 
the docihtv of female labour as a full 
three quarters of the Bataan EPZ. 
workers aie women But on a nation¬ 
wide basis, despite the meteoric rise o^ 
KMU, the bulk of Philippine workess 
remain unorganised Thus, widespread 
talk of a nationwide general stnke 
before the end of 1982 is probably 
piemature 

For workers in other developing 
tnimtrv FPZs, independent labou** 
unioni«.ation is generally weaker than 
in Bataan, but news of the successful 
Philippine sliike might speed the prrv- 
less up 

TNCs constitute perhxps the biggest 
question mark Thus far, their response 
to the strike constitutes filing charges 
of illegal strikes against union officers 
at selected Bataan firms Due to the 
stignntion of the global economy and 
the desire not to precimtate Mai cos’s 
fa"^! TNCs can lie expected to restrain 
from anv mass exodus from the Zone 
to less V olatile areas in the near future. 
In a longer time frame, however, TNCs* 
realisation that all EPZs are potentially 
subject to similar mass actions may 
accelerate their foravs into technologies 
and automated oroduetton lines which 
could render manv EPZ workers obso¬ 
lete within the decade. 

In the immediate future, the greatest 
imnact of the strike and labour mobili- 
s-vtion sui rounding it could well be on 
the Msreos regime and its strategy of 
exTvort led growth I ess than two 
months after the Bataan strike. Marcos 
announced the shelving of six of seven¬ 
teen planned EPZs and industrial 
estates No longer abic to advertise the 
cheap xnd nimble fingers of his highly 
literate work force. Marcos has little 
room to manoeuvre except to escalate 

the renression. 

loming the ranks of the growing 
labour oooosition have been sizeable 
alliances of coconut and other farmers, 
lawyers, teachers, students, and even 
domestic entrepreneurs suffering from 
Marcos's total emphasis on exports and 
TNCs. Together, these forces comprise 
the most coherent and fastest growing 
opposition movement m Asia today. 
Indeed, the Bataan stnke may simply 
represent a portent of things to come. 
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THL SUBSCRIP I ION irsi UliL 
OFLNATIHI COMMINCL. 
MPNT OP BANKING HOURS 
ON MONDAY. THF 181H 
OCTOBER. 1982 AND Will 
ClOShAl THtClOSL OF 
BANKING HOURS ON 
SATURDAY. THI. 30111 
OCTOBER. 1982 OR LARULR 
AT THE DISCRF HON OF 1 HE 
BOARD or DIRFCTORS 01 
THE COMPANY BUT NOT 
BEFORE THE CLOSE or 
BANKING HOURS ON 
WEDNESDAY TIIL 
20TH(K.lOBLK. 1982 

HISTORY AND BUSINESS 
OF THE COMPANY 

Th*» rompony b4*» n piomoted 

bv Na^dijund I imltcd 

ihctcknoftt?r rvlinred to NSL) and 
Shn Nrup» ndei Rao 

The Company was inroiporatad on 
3<itn NowemVr 1979 under the 
Cornujni( ^ Act 19% a a Private 
I imiurl Coinpmv with ih*» name 
N iq^ujuni Strappmq SyMeias 
Pi W4ite L mited I he Company s 
I nia was rhaivied to Naqorjuna 
S (iitodc Pr ate Limited on 21st 
April 1981 The Company was 
i-unverted into a Pubitc Uni ted 
C ompany on 10th July 1981 after 
obtaining all necessary permissions 

PROJECT AND LOCATION 

The Company is settiag up a plant 
for the manufacture of steel 
strapping systems consisimq of 
tensional steel strappings 
tensioning and sealing tools strap 
cutteii, strapping seals strap 
dispensers, power strap feeders 
etc at Rudraram Village, near 
Patancheru. Medak Dotikt, a 
; notified industrially backward area 
In Andhra lYadesh (here naffer 
referred to as *‘the Project ’), 

I entitled to concessional finance 
from financial mstitiftions tax 
benefits and certain other benefits 
Great strides have been made in 
India in industries like steel, cotton, 
Jute, coir, papei, tea and non- 
ferrous metals but the said progress 
lias not been matched by simibr 
developmtnt m the field of 
industrial packaging The lack of 
proper methods and systems 16 be 
employed in industrial packaging 
results in huge lossea to Indian 
Industry, due to damage sulfcr«.d 
by the products during uariMt and 
material handling The Company 
proposes to intr^uce complete 
industnal packaging 5yslem<% which 
Is intended to modernise and 
upgrade industiiA packaging to the 
Imis prevalent in devek^d 
countries 11 e Company will also 
offer applica on engineering and 
packaging consultancy k es flie 
Projet* s 1 an advent ed stage of 


comp'chon and the Company 
expc'Ct^ to begin production 1^ end 
of 1982 The Company's plant is 
located at close proximity to the 
works of NSL wh ch will supply 
cold roiled steel sUip to the 
Company This will enaole the 
Company to effect cost savings In 
the transpoitation of raw malenal to 
the Company s plant 

The plant site is approximately 40 
kms away from Hyderabad city 
and IS located on the National 
Highway No 9 This will help in 
bringing in additional savings by 
way of transportat'on costs of 
finished products of the Company 

OBJECT OF THE ISSUE 

The object of this issue is to finance 
a part of the total cost of tht 
Project 


PROMOTERS 

NAGAR JUNA STEEL9 LIMITED 

Nbl s an existing Company 
pioinoted by Shn K V K Raju and 
thi Andhra Pradesh Industrial 
Development Corporation bmited 
NSl has a modern Cold Rolling 
MII Complex at Patancheru near 
Mvderuhad and has made 
outstanding progress since 
commissioning Its plant in June 
1977 Nbl reach^ its rated 
output within the first ten months of 
commissioning NSL is now 
producing arid selling high precision 
quably Cold Rolled Steel Stops to a 
tune d 18 000 Ml annually 

NSL de''lared Its maiden divided of 
8% in the *econd year of Its 
operation in 1978 79 The dividend 
for 1979 80 vas enhanced to 12% 
and for 1980 81 was further 
enhanced to 15% NSL has 
Invested m equity of the Company 
to the extent of 28% cuuivalcnt to 
Rsbl61ikhs 

SHRI NRUPENDER RAO AND 
ASSOCIATES 
Shn Nrupender Rao is the 
technocrat promoter of the 
Company and he has a rich and 
varied expenenre in vaitous aspects 
of management The total 
investment of Shn Nrupender Rao 
with his associates would be 
Rs 26 40 lakhs equivalent to 12% 
of the total Equity Capital of the 
Company 

FOREIGN COLLABORATION 

The Company has en’crcd into a 
Manufacturing Licence Agreement 
dated 1st August 1980 with 
SignoHc Corporjbon USA 
'hcretnafier referred to as bignode 
for the construction and operat'ort 
of the Company s plant In India for 
the manufacture ot hijh Tensile 
Strapping iuslerr s 


FOREIGN COILABORAIOR 
SIGNODE CORPORATION USA 
bignode was incorporated m 
USA and is the world’s leading 
manufacturer and distributor of steel 
strapping systems and oilier non- 
mctailic strapping systems for use in 
packaging and material handling 
Since 1913, Signode has serviced 
the strapping and packaging needs 
of heavy ard light industry 
throughout the world, utilising a 
unique problem solving approach 
which tresses the nerd to provide 
cuslonurs with the loweJ possible 
cost p« r unit package for their 
product 

Siqno' > maintains extensive 
appiicui on know how based on Hs 
experience over the last 55 years 
which covers almost all types of 
Industries and their packaging 
requirements Signode is supplying 
all these appiicabon know how to 
the Company 


ains IS DNl Y AN ANNOr.NH i v| 


NAGARJUNA Sid 

(Incorporated on 30th November, 1979 as i-i 1 i 
Public iJrrdted Company under the ( 

Registered Office; fi 2-248, Nagarjunii 

Announcement regarding the Public Issue! 

for cas)i 


Applications have been made to the Stodi EkcImi 
deal In, and for an ofSclal quotation fa 


Aiticie 11 of the Manufacturing 
Licence Agieement provides for 
issue of shares to Signode and/or 
Hs subsidiary Signode International 
Ltd . m respect of the investment 
amounting to Rs 79 20 lakhs m the 
Equity capital of the Company 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Rs 

25 0i )00 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 2,50,00 000 

5 00 000 Unclassified Shares of Rs 10 each 50,00.000 

Issued. Subsalbcd and fully paid-up 
10,465 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each for cash at 
par subscribed by the signatories to the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association 
and subscribed by and allotted to thev 
fnends and relatives 1 04.650 

Pircsent Issue for Cash at Par 

21 89.535 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 2,18,95 350 

Out of Present Issue 16.61,535 Equity Shares of 
Rs 10 each for cash at par have been kept 
reserved for firm atloUnent as under 

(1) Promoters, Directors, their friends (including 
85,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 
aqqregating Rs 8 5 lakhs from non resident 

Indians with repatriation nghti) 25,35,350 

(2) Nagarjuna Steels Limited 61,60,000 

(31 Signode Corporation/Signode International 

Ltd, US A 79,20,000 

1.66.15,350 

(Out of the above amount of Rs 1,66,15,350 an 
amount of Rs 1,60.15.350 has already been 
bought in as non-iefundable, non Interest 
bearing deposits to be adjusted against allobnent 
of shares The balance amount of Ri 6,00,000 
would be brought In by Shrl Nrupender Rao. 

Technoaat Prmolor, for which purpose Risk 
Capital Foundation of India has sanctioned a loan 
of Rs 6.00.000) 

Now offered to the Public for cash 
at par In terms of the Prospectus 

5 28 000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each for cash at 

par 52,80,000 

fERMS OF PAYMENT 

Onappheation . Rs 2,50 per shore 

On allotment Rs 2 50 per share 

fhe balance of Ev 5/ per shaie will be payable In one or more celts 
at »jch t ne or 'tmes av m.iy be difilded by the Board of Directors 


2.18.95 350 


25,35,350 

61.60.000 

79.20.000 

1.66.15,350 


52,80,000 


ISSUE Hli 

# Nagaijuna Signode Ll 
Financial collaborat'^ 
Corporation of Aro<C* 
Industrial Packaging^, 
participation in me pr< 

# International Finance 
has assisted the projei 
loan of 2 35 million I 
and other leading Ind 
are participating in thi 

# First ofMts kind projec 
export potential. 

# Promoted by Nagailu 
Shri Nnjpender Rao, 
Nagarjuna Steels achi 
profits from the first y 
started declaring divic 
year The last dividen 
cent 

# Tnal production is ex] 
November 1982 and 
soon thereafter. 

# Tdx benefits to inve)t< 
of Income Tax Act 'P 
Wealth Tax. under S 
Wealth Tax Act, 195' 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dr. N.C B. Nath 
Chairman 

Shri Lae R. Flandreau 

Shri Jamshad Bahrain 
Dadachaqjl 

Ahamata to Shn Lea R Flandmau 
Shri Daiuiis R. Mallact 
Shri M.S. Ram 
ShrlK.V.K.Ralu 

Shri Nrupandar Ran 
Managing Director 

FINANCE MANAGER ft 
COMPANY SECRETARY 
ShrlV Sankaran 

18108/2Dr ChlnoyParil , 
Compound. Madaodguda. 

S«i untlarabad 5U0 oS| ' 


Vt. Y ■ 
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AN?.:> NOT A PH(^spr( riiS) 


'JODE LIMITED 

vv) I imii'd ( party .uid convf?rt?d into « 

,v ICS Ac, 1956 on 30(h July. 1981) 

ih,Panjarjotta, Hyderabad - 500.004 

^ .5,28,000 Equity Shares of Rs.lO each 
t par. - 


ft at Hyderabad and Bombay for permlttlon to 
ha Equity Shares of the Company. 


^GHTS 

Is in Technical and 
•SAgnode 
I ^jworld leader In 
nbA's nfquity 
ct IS 36 per cent. 

rporation, Washington, 
vith a foreign currency 
dollars ICICI 
Financial Institutions 
reject 

I India with great 

Steels Ltd. and 
Mhnocrat entrepreneur. 
id distinction of making 
f of production and 
d$ from the second 
declared was IS per 

:ted to commence In 
mmercial production 

»'^der Section 80CC 
> «§emption from 
ion 5(1) (xxUi) of the 


UDITORS 
F Ferguson and Co 
Itahabdd Bank Building, 
omt^y Samachar Marg, 
QiBbaye00023 

OUerrORSAND LEGAL 
iDVlSERS 

B. Dadachanjl & Co. 

Sevan Vihar, 
i PMamcfil Street, 
ttw Delhi 110 001 

BANKERS TO THE 
fOMPANY 
ipie Bank of India 
'dlateddyigMi, 
lydefabSwOOl. 
iBank 

iiuoooi 


REGISTRARS TO THE 
ISSUE 

Tata Consultancy Services. 

Ah India Building, 

Naiimun Point, ESombay 400021 

HANKERS TO THE tSSUE 

Stall* Bank of India 
Bofnt>iy Samachar Marg. 

Bombay 100 02i 
Bank of Ir Jia 

70 80. Mahatma Gandhi Road. 
Bombay 400 023 
Andhra Bank 
18. Homi Mody Streel, 

Bom'^ay 400 023 

UNDERWRITERS 

5 28 000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 
f*uch for cash t't par offered to the 
Public for sub^ription in terms of 
the Pro>t>eUus have been fully 
under umtten by 

A. INSTITUTIONS 

Industrial Development Bank of 
India (IDBI). Narman Bhavan. 
Vinay K Shah Maig. Nariman 
Point, Bombay 400 021 
The Induilnal Credit and 
inve^.inent Corporation of India 
Limited (jCICI), *63, Backbav 
Reclamation, Bombay 400 020 
'nduotrlal T inance Corporation gf 
India (IFCI). BankofBaroda 
Building, 16. Parliament Street. 
New Delhi no 001 

B. BROKERS (Ako Brokert to 

the luue) 

AHMCDABAD 

Champakial Bhnilal Chokshi, 
2252/2, Mnhuiat Pole. Manek 
Chowk, Ahme^bad .>80 001. 

* Gordhmdas Nathulal Gupta. 
Anandji Kalyanji Building, 0pp. 
Dhanatuthar Pole. Relief Road, 
Ahmed^d 380 001. 

* Nareshchandra Lalbhal Parddi. 
BuiUon Hall, Manek Chowk, 
Ahmedabad380001 
Rajesh N Jhavert, Stock 
Exchange Building, Manek 
Chowk Ahmedabad 380 001. 

*KalyanbhaiMavabhal.2242. 
Manuraf Pole. Manek Chowk 
Ahmedabad 380 001 


BANGALORE 

Bhatjya Co 8/4 National High 
School Road Bamjilore 5o0 004 
' Jahqirdar br Co Second 
MI n Road Se<liadtipuiatn. 

C n laloie 560 020 
BOMBAY 

i) At StocK Eschanqi Towers, 

D il Street, (Room No n 
brockud 

* Aii'l umar C Kamdar (4th Floor 
.V FV/iiq) 

AIrcsh Dinesh Mody (924) 

* DS Pu'-bhoodas&Co (1107) 
Dhirujlal Maganlal Sons (llUl) 
Dalai & Brt«d(ha (table No 6. 

5th f loor) 

* J G Shah (821) 

* K Motiram Vakil (Table No 1. 
4th{kA.r FWing) 

* Prafulchandra M Pankh (925) 

* RamnW N Shah (l.bie No 6. 
4»h Floor, C Wing) 

*RM Gandhi (4th 1 loor. 
WWmq.l able No 10) 

* Suresh F Gundana (725) 

* Icambakidl RdiU Parekh & Soni 
(lableNo 4.4thH;>or) 
UpendraM Dalai (604 A) 

b) At stock Exchaiiqe Pla/a Dalai 
Street (Room No in brackets) 
KJ Shah & Sons (102) 
KantilalMadhav(G>&Co (105) 
Prabhudas I illadher (216) 

Vdi)i Bhimji & Co (109) 
lb) At Bhupen Chambeis Dalai 
Street 

Bhupendia Charnpakbl 
Oevldas (Ground Tlooi) 

Jasvanllal Chhuganlnt (29) 

* Ja*>vanll<tl Chhoialal & Co 
(Gfound Floo*) 

iv) At Other Addresses 

* Bisheswarlal N Khandelwal (3). 
Stock Exchange Central Bldg 
Ground Floor, Bombay 4(i0 023) 

* Chtmanlal Maneklal (^ 1. Rala 
Bahad> r Mansion. 45 Tamarind 
Street. Bombay 40*102J) 
Jamnadas Moral & Co (616, 
lulsianiCIvimlKts ^12, <^ackhay 
Reclamation. &>nbdy 400 02D 
LK Panday (MaNua^^htri Bank 
Budding. 4s 47 bo.T ba y 
Samachai Marg. Uoir i,iy 

400 023) 

*MJ Pntel (Cama Bldg . 3rd 
Floor. 24 2b, Pal 1 .theet, 
Bombay 400 023} 

Porecha Brothers t9, Slock 
Exchange New Bldg , Ut Floor. 
Bombay 400 92 i) 

Vinay M Shah (59, Barai Gate 
Street. Bombay 400 001) 

CALCUTTA 

i) At Lyons Range, Calcutta 
700 001 (Budding No in 
brackets) 

* G M Bosu (7) 

place. Siddons & Gough (P) Ltd 
( 6 ) 

li) At India Exchange Place 
Calcutta 700 001 (Building No 
in brackets) 

* Bdjran^ Mahabirprasad (16) 
VaryvanC KampanI (16) 
Khandelwal Bros (25. Waidlev 
House, Swallow Lane, Calcutta 
700001) 


COCHIN 

A Aaron & Co Congress House, 
riospilal Road, Cochin 682011 

* Jones Sr Co 37/444 2 
Broadway Cochin ^2 031 

NEW DELHI 

0 At Stock Exchang Bu kjlng, 

Asaf Alt Road. New Delhi 
110002 ) 

*BehBnlalfkCo(15) 

* Bliuptndra & Co (49) 
*JalanKeCo (hi Floor) 

h) At Connaught Place, New 
Delhi 110 Oui (Room No in 
brackets) 

' Bharat Bhushan 8c Co (H 45) 
Vmodkumar 8r Co (A 6) 

111) At Asaf All Road. New Delhi 
no 002 (Room No tn 
brackets) 

BD Aqaiwal&Co (9/3) 

JC Mehta & Co (12/3) 
iv) At Other AJdieases 
AmrithI Bajaj & Co ^o06 Kailash 
Building, 2b, Kaslurba Gandhi 
Marg. New Deihi UOOOl) 

* £^v baigal N Co (30. Netaji 
Subhas Marg. New De'lii 110 
002) 

* Harbans Singh Mehta & Co (33. 
Regal Buildmq SansadMarg, 
New Delhyi 110 001) 

* Raja Ram Bhastn &. Co (Jeevan 
M tnsion, 8^4. D B Gupta Road. 
New Delhi 110 055) 

* Ram Nanda & Co (35, Netap 
Subhas Marq. New Delhi 
110 002 ) 

* Sutmder Rode St Co (3E/12 
Jhandewalan I xtension,bnk 
Road. New DkihillOU55) 

HYDERABAD 

* Bhagwandas Jaju. 1183, Lad 
Bazar, f^dethad 500 002 

•GopaliasP <1 haven. 4*3 345/4. 
Suitan Ba^, Hyderabad 
fi(X)00l 

* Hannarayan Ratlu, 4 5*174 
Hashmat Gupj, Hyderabad 
bOOOui 

* 1 ixminaray.sn Kathi 4 5*173 
1 U^hm^t Gui I Hyderabad 
V > 001 

* Na.ryandas Saida 15 7 524 
le^un Baza'. Hyd'tabaii 

• ‘>012 

? • ALwputhi 4 5 193, 

.jj'tsn bazar Hyikii*. >d 
*>00 COl 


An 

!'lndo*American< 
Joint 
Venture.^ 


* P Nagosu VI Kso. > 5 10)1210 
Narayanguda, Hyderabad 

500 0/9 

' Rav 'iJra Afzu’purkar, 4 5*195, 
SuUan Ua/ar, Hyderabad 
500 OUI 

SS So(i!«i.5 9 1110/3 King 
Kothi.Hydeiguda, Hyderabad 
SOOUOl 

INDORE 

* Covinddok ShrOushan Agrawal. 
103 MT Cbth Markei.Gidoie 
452002 

Pushkarial Ghudawala 44Bada 
Sarafa Indore 452 002 

* Santosh & Co 29 Dhenu 
Market,SGSITS Road. 

Indore 452 002 

KANPUR 

* Atmaram Kejnwal. 25/32 A 
Karachi Khana, Vishainbhar 
House. Kanpur 208 QOl 

MADRAS 

* Kothan & Sons, 'Eldorado 
Buildings' 5th \ lour. 112, 
Nunqambakkam High Road, 
Madras bOO 034 

* Subramaniam & Cu 49, Second 
Line beach, Medias 600 001 

* They are only Broken to the 
Issue 

AVAIUBIUTY OF FORMS 
AND PROSPECTUS 

Application Forms with copies of 
the Proqiectus may be obtained 
from die Managers to the Issue. 
Underwriters. Brokers and Bankets 
to the Issue named herein, from the 
branches of the Bankets to the 
Ksue mentioned .n the Application 
Form and from the Company ai its 
Registered Office 




Menagwe 10 the ieaut: 

Tlw MwcMni BenkHig OMmoii of 
The tndosaml Cfredt> end Inveenmwt 
Co«pe*>Hioti of India Unwied. 

)oj oa.kbdy R(clamahon. 
Bun.IP. 4CU02*i 


issue Opens on 
18th October 1982 
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Heart ^ 

G I 

THE Miitry spell between ' Washing¬ 
ton and Moscow imisl have been 
rather taxing for Indira Gandhi H: 
the chief minsters cannot stay put in 
their respective capitals, it must l)e 
liard for tlie Prime Minister to stay 
long in Dellii. On top of it, this siim- 
intT has l>een rather unpleasant. Ja* 
gannath Mishra lias come out with 
his famous bill and the opposition 
parties are shouting theinsclvcs hoarse 
over what, it seems, was no more 
than an imitation of Orissa and Tamil 

Nadu. The poh'ce went on rampage 

in Bombay and Bhonsale, who looks 
moro like that Sakai*a from the fa¬ 
mous Sanskrit play the ‘Earthern 
Cart*, complctel)^ mishandled the bu¬ 
siness. Furtunalely, the American 

trip was over. The longest strike in 
India's history Is nowhere near its end. 
WTiat dot's one do In suvh lr\ing cir¬ 
cumstances? 

The answer was obvious. Co 

abroad. A lot of the third world 
leadership, has vSpecialised in th0 art of 
how not to solve problems by going 
to big capitals. Indian leadership, ot 
course, does it belter than most states¬ 
men of the South. It goes to both Mos¬ 
cow and WaJihington. Deng cannot do 
that. Zia cannot either. The South 
Koreans cannot do it. N!ubarak cannot 
either. Indira Gandlii can do it. She 
achieves the feat A^ith remarkable uon- 
eiiallancc. She goes to America as the 
repre.sentati\‘e of the largest democra¬ 
cy. She then goes to Moscow no doubt 
as titt? finest example of the progrti's- 
sivo section of the n.'itional bourgeoisie. 
Indians are particularly gifted in mak¬ 
ing Mos'cow pamper them, idolise 
them and even ideobgise them if 
such a word were possible. Don't we 
remember how the learned men in 
Moscow have discovered the broad- 
based ch|iracter of Indian capitalism? 
Its development is from below as 
against in some other countries where 
it is from above. Well, then the dis¬ 
tinction would apply to reprcs,sion as 
well. In Zia’s Pakistan it is from 


ot in It 
u 

India it Is from below, ic, from Jaga'a- 
nath Mishra and Antulay upwards. Not 
a bad thesis to propound actually. 

There are naturally diffeiences be¬ 
tween countries like India and Pak¬ 
istan. They are self-evident and 

hardly ncjcd any elaboration. The 

strange part of the Indian success with 
Moscow lies in the fact that they do 
succeed in making the theoreticians in 
Moscow say things which they need 
not say; be enthusiastic abemt achi- 
evemtmts whicli, given India's history 
and dcvc'Iopinent, were only natural 
and systemic and searc^'ly called for 

an applause — for which in any event 
the present leadership can claim little 
credit. 

Indira Gandhi is thus sure tc» land 
in iV''o.sc«)W to a great (if not tht> 
greatest) show on earth. She cannot 
obviously be taken for hufiting expe¬ 
ditions like Nixon and Kissinger were 
taken ten years ago. But short of that 
everything will be done. It would be 
g great welcome, extolling the friend¬ 
ship between the Indian people and 
the Soviet people and .so on. We wish 
we could be in Moscow to be able 
to see the queen of India being re¬ 
ceived in all her royal glory. 

Even so, India's heart is not in the 
business. We arc not therefore quite 
sure if we have missed much. She has 
decided to take her foreign minister 
with her. One sure sign that the trip 
to Moscow is perhaps not as important 
as the one to Washington was. She 
was reluctant to stay there as long as 
the Soviets have finally persuaded her 
to. A trip to Kiev has beei thrust on 
her. P’or the purpose.? of non-align¬ 
ment .she is going through the routine. 
But it is a burden for her. 

For those who think that for the 
sake of the Bolshevik resolution tf not 
for anything else her attitude to the 
Soviet Union ou^t to be little more 
enthusiastic, she provided some relief 
the other day. She admitted the great¬ 
ness of the Bolshevik revolution. She 
even recalled how her father (not tlie 


However these details ate wearisome. 
The American are far nicer people. 
They provide you the money, make 
you agree to ecTtain things and there 
is businesslike talk on several issues 
and that is the end of it. The colour 
TV then covers the prejs conferences. 
Is your foreign policy tilKni towards 
Soviet Union? Somebody asks an 
inane question (hoping, as it were, 
that the Indian PM would say yes, if 
that were the csise). To which you re¬ 
ply with a faintly visible smile that 
you are only trying to stand erect. 
There is laughter all around. The 
shining, glittering media then project 
you. No, that's a far more attractive 
world. The conditionalities of llie 
IMF can be forgotten. In any case it 
is the next generation w’liich would 
ipay the price really; whv worry now? 

Having taken firm steps towards 
surrender of economic sovereignty to 
the West, Indira Gamlbi has now 
fiovvfi to Moscow. There will not be a 
word of that even remotely hinted 
anywhere in Moscow. I.ast week the 
PV had sent a message U) the lawyers' 
conference on tlie Indian Ocean in 
New Delhi. 'I'here was no mention of 
the American iirosence in the Ocean. 
It was a general talk of ‘big powers’ 
leaving or not leaving the Ocean. No 
mention of the return of Deigo Garcia 
either, if the? reports we riMd were 
complete and full. 

That should give some idea of how 
Indira Gandhi looks at the world. 
Americami, with all their faults, are 
to be cultivated. That could l>e u neat 
summary of India's foreign, policy 
today. Brezhnev is not going to like 
it. But there is nothing tliat he can do. 
He will, therefore, go along. I.et us 
wait and see. 

September 20 

Ramon and Demm 

RAMON and DEMM's board of 
dirccitors has .recommended dividend 
of 10 per cent, ie. Re 1 per share 
one 25,10300 equity shares, for 
the year etide^l on March 31, 1082* 
The sales of the company for the 
year weie Rs 11.31 crore, as against 
Rs 10J5 crore during the previous 


above, in Indira Gandhi’s India it is 
from below! One can take this logic 
a step further aixl apply it to dege¬ 
neration. If degeneration in Pakistan 
is from above, i e, from Zia down, in 


great national leader Jawaharlal Nehru 
but her father Jawaharlal Nehru) had 
written to her on what had happened 
in Russia. It she has been written to, 
it must be something great Indeed. 


year. There has been a good demand 
for small gears. The production of 
crown wheels and pinions, however, 
continued to be at a lower levei 
Owii^ to slugj^sh market oon^tipha,... 
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Ideological Roots of the Permanent 
Settlement 

Amakndo Gaha 

A Rule ol Pfoperty kor Bengal: An Essay on the Idea of Permanent 
Setflement by Ranajit Cuba; 2ad Edn. Orient Longman, New Delhu 
1982; pp 222 including appendix, glossary, bibliography and index, 
price Rs 60. 


IHF hlCHTEtNlH cciUiiiv wa, stiil 
an age of impellalibm of iiadf As 
Kmg as olhci furopean nations, le- 
Diained mtrcantilisf. Britain’s Indian 
possessions in Adam Smithy vien 
were nccessaij^ for ensuring fiee trade 
with the List Yet he wrote of colo* 
nics as **a most unwholesome liabdity” 
for Britain’s political economy of capi¬ 
talism as such Even a practictl man 
like Wanen Hastings, who had enthu- 
sijstica1I\ faken p, t m the expansion 
of fiiitish dominion thcie, vn wed the 
lonqucioi s task to be onJ\ ‘*to im¬ 
prove the advantages of a lempoiars 
possession ind piotracl that de^ay 
which soonei oi latct must end it ’ 
tp 159) In such a gloomy milieu, the 
post-1765 land revenue policv m Ben¬ 
gal drilled lik< i iuddeilc-,s boat U 
was empiricist md shoitsighlcd, le- 
siiltmg in inseciiiits of propeity, cp- 
piession and lamines Philip Fiancis 
was not an expansionist like Hastings, 
he was ‘^content with what we pos- 
'‘ess” (p 158) in Bengal Yet his atti¬ 
tude differed Mgnihcan'lv from that of 
Hastings; ml m respect of just such 
tiivialitics, but <thetwise. He wanted 
to pla\ a positive lolc inasmucn as he 
nmed at achieving i ‘permanence of 
dominion* and set upon h«niself the 
mission ‘‘to sa\c this glonous cm- 
piip** (pp SS 'inrl ^K)). 

lor Hastings, Bengal s picdicameiit 
wa> inevitable. Iiancts, too, was awiie 
that it the dram of we.ilth continued. 
Bengal *wi]l sink at last* But he 
sought a remedy m both pi event ive 
and compensatory measures, so that 
the source of tribute did not diy up. 
fn his zeal to see the Company solelv 
in the role of merchants, be was pre¬ 
pared to allot It fixed sum out of 
the Revenues and then to let them go 
to the Market for their Investment’* 
(pp 131-35 and 147). It was but natu¬ 
ral that he would also make the land 
question his other prmcipal concern 
with a view to stabiUung British do¬ 
minion there. He looked forwaid to 
investment of European capital in 
Bengal's wastebnds, but opposed tl^ 


proposal foi a col of sittlerocnt 

for, he thought, lint might griduulK 
weaken the tie ol dopendcnic anti 
had to iion-paymeni <'f tubule in due 
couise (p 137), 

In a captivating stvle, Kanant Guhi 
argues that the peimancni settlemcnl 
was not the logical culmination v)f a 
meic process of experimentation 
ihtough trials and errors, iheic were 
Lommumcatfon vaps between london 
tiiid Calcutta as well is hetweMi and 
within diffeient levels of the adminis¬ 
tration, Besides, the two highca oi 
gans of the Company’s Government m 
Ikn^il wtu it wn with ^acli other 
As a icsult. bioad and larsigh*cd dc 
cisions did not emerge aicoiding to 
the authoi, from the iccumulated * \ 
ptruiiK IS a math 1 nl course hut il 
icsulted from the pi ogress of a doc 
trine that was the ‘principle of pio- 
peity’ fpp 13-15). The Cc»mpam s men 
weie not mere faction-mongers, thev 
wcie thinking animals as wiM The 
‘intellectual climate of the lata eigh¬ 
teenth century was vigoious enough 
to have, under certain circumstance*, 
a positive influence on the form and 
order of interests, much as a haid- 
hlowmg wind would shape the dune * 
(P 1^) 

The publication of William Black- 
Slone's '‘Commentaries on tht I^aws ot 
hngland* (17fl5-W) coi responded to 
the intcUectudl development of the age 
to which Adam Smith, Philin hranwis, 
|ohn Shore, Cornwallis and Tnoinas 
Law belonged. That uown *»wneiship 
of land was a defining element of 
feudalism, that the dominance of law 
was a synthesising element in the 
study of society, that a due suboidi- 
nation of rank and gradual scale of 
authority were the most stable founda¬ 
tion of legal and rational govemtnctit, 
and that a wide distribution of small 
properties tended to strengthen that 
foundation — all these ideas. Black- 
stone popularised, had an impact on 
the late 18th century debate on Ben¬ 
gal's land question (pp 97, 102-10. 
* 175-8). Irrespective of schools cf 


thought, there was a gcncial belief 
that a sound administration must hav * 
the secutifv of ItndowneiJiip u if 
lidsis In 17) ind that small p»-optiii 
provided a necc*-siiv conditivin <f th* 
development oi (apitahsm m ugrcul 
turc Both lranct> and Coinwallis ap 
peai to have subscribed to these 
beliefs. 

ft was Alexander Dow, a Scoltiol) 
mercantilist, who first foimukitcd iht 
piincjplr ot ‘assessment loi cve** is i 
pohev recommendaiion loi Bcngel i»i 
l>7() Honiv PattuIIo’s essay, contifii 
ing the oime ulca ind fccoramcnthn<» 
the rngUsh modci of land tenure inu 
ettlement foi brjnee and Bonud wu 
published in London m 1772 Then 
followed Philip Ftancis's niaa <>f 1776 
for a settlement Vvith /.iminoa s Like 
Dow, he too aimed it achiev.ng a 
•permanence of dominion’ and lav m 
ed the idea of small-si/«.d ‘stilC’. But, 
unlike the ioimci. his econ imic ana 
political outlook, we are told, ha 1 
I exits in French phvsiocracv an 
Ideology oiientcd lo camtilitm, but 
having Its otigins m piedominanf 
feudal conditions 

Dow w.mhd pijvali piopiily to In 
in.uk' sc cult lucau^e Ihiv lie’t]iou.;hl 
would sUtngthtn tbt pillars ol so 
cictv Fi intis also shared this soci.il 
ittiUick, but like Pattullo, hi ic- 
gudctl proptrtv as a .stimulus to 
ignciilbtre. (p lb) 

fcven Francis’s seaich for a»i impitiv- 
ing landlord among old zamindais was 
quite consistent with phvsiociacv 
Ior> quite often the French physio¬ 
crats expected the feudal landlord 
to invest lapitil into the land, cin^ 
out itnpiovt inmts, lr<.it his pcasuit 
like I c ipitahst cTuplosing fr< 

hbniiitis oil his film and tanun/ 
hcN nuomt in tcijiis ot protluU tu’t 
wKuh ni tht nst inaK*»i>, looked 
Jik< i films piofit than the rent fioin 
I ivpical Fifnch tstite helorc JTH9, 
hi o^hti words this landlord is in 
i^stmi i c ipit ili‘.t’ fMiiv) (p 101) 

T lancis held that iiisei.uiLy ol pro 
pcHv detened all iropioxcmcnt 

Hence, his scathing attacks on the 
fuming '•vslem He rejected the theou 
ol crown owneivhip of Imd iii Indn, 
viewed the /amindais as aat^ffal heu- 
ditaiv l.indownci,, and iccommended 
tnc lestoration of their pcimmenr and 
inheritable land tights, through a 
cancellation of >hoit-tcrm leases He 
also stood for unaltexablv iixcd mode- 
latc assessment, as against the pie- 
vailing high revenue demands, and foi 
unrestrained and voluntary zamindar- 
rvot relations, There were two wavs 
in which, Francis thought, the zamm- 
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dars could mobilise capital for improv¬ 
ing their lands - - (i) through revived 
collaboration between zamind»'»rs anJ 
merchant-bankers, and (iO through 
sale of lands. The emergence of a land 
market was thus anticipated in his 
plan, though he was not in favour ol 
a large-scale displacement of the old 
zamindars. The other interesting fea¬ 
ture of his plan was his anxiety to sci 
that there were a large number of 
small zamindari estates, instead of a 
few big ones. This, he believed, could 
be achieved through selectively modi¬ 
fied existing laws of inheritan;*e. 


Both Thomas Law and Cornwallis 
went further than Francis in visuali¬ 
sing property not merely as a stimulus 
to agriculture, but also as the spring 
of all economic activities. According 
to the author, they defined the perma¬ 
nent settlement clearly in terms of 
capitalist aims in agriculture. This 
was possible on their part because - 
’ic argues ca!>Halism and it^ ideo¬ 
logy of free trade had meanwhile con- 
sidcrably advanced as against mercan¬ 
tilist and physiocratic thou<ihp. Law 
was a free tradei, deeply mflucnced 
bv Adam Smith; while Cornwall... 
tbongh still partially uiidor «« 
of phvsiocraey and aristocratic 
t.-s ahsorbed at least son.<> of the kJcm 
I. aw stood for. Cornwallis abolished 
mast feudal privileges of the zamindais. 
Ill’s intention was to convert them into 
improving landlords by education and 
gift of properly. The two great improve¬ 
ments he had in mind were the culti¬ 
vation of wastelaiKh luul the care of 
irrigation works. But the.st* were func¬ 
tions traditional zamindars were alcady 
fiiiniliar with, and therefore these as 
such did not smell of capitalism. Of 
course, the land market too was an 
integral featiue of the Comwallis 
system. Since titles to land were ex¬ 
pected to l>c freely bought and sold 
and, in due course, to fall into the 
hands of tlie most thrifty class of 
people who would improve the land. 
This anticipated land market, according 
to the author, was indeed a capitalist 
land marki*t. 

Tn one important matter, Cornwallis 
had a major difference with Francis. 
The former hoped that the landlords 
would grant poffos to their ryots 
for the leases and that, at a later stage^ 
the government would intervene to 
adjust the rulatioius between landlords 
and tenants with a view to protecting 
the latter. Bust, under the exigency of 
circumstances, this did not materialise. 
On the eonb^, Regnlaticii 7 of 1799 


(Haptam) was introduced to give the 
landlords wide powers of distraint 
against defaulting r}'0Ls. For tin* nali- 
satjon of the arrears, their proper tv 

could henwforth be snminaiiK Inouglii 
to sale after attachment. This action 
proved that the Ckjinpan\\ govi niincnt 
was concerned more alxiiU the tilbute 
the> wiMC then facing the fin.iiulal 
con.soqut‘iu cs of the e\pensi\( Mxhoit' 
wars — than alHnit their tapit.ili>t 
luLssjon. 

In anv c«ist*, the s>Nlem, Ckimwalhs 
and Law shaped, is said to have had 
a visi<;n of economic growth built into 
il. Law, of aiurse, was more consistent 
in his anli-fend<ili.sm than Cornwallis. 
To him permanent sctllcment meant 
circulation of saleable properties in the 
land market and replacement of non- 
entciprising zamindars by enterprising 
men of capital. Tin* market was for him 
the engine of development an idea 
aswK'iatfd with capitalism abroafi. T.aw 
did not discuss potcntialitie.s of a hemu* 
maikel. but suggc.sted that a Itncigii 
market-induced growth ol i.ish crops 
was pos.sible. As early as 1790, he 
looked fonvard to a new liih'niationul 
division of Jalioiir in which India was 
to emerge as a supplier to the west ol 
raw materials like cotton, kistrad o! 
h^T traditional manufuctiircsd By 1790s 
then, colonies* no mori* an ‘iiii- 

wholesotue liability' to the disciples ol 
Adiun Smith Priorities of Britain's 

industrial capitalism had meanwhile 
undergone a change. This was icfl<‘ctctl 
in the idcologirii] sihiation. In the 
woixls of the aiitlv>r, the idea of a per¬ 
manent settlement had reach^xl by then 
“the highe.st point oi rontempoiarx' 

economic thought*’. But was it leally 

mccint (o breed rural capitalism? 

Cmc&ived, in ita final form as a 
palu*if of eapitali^ enterprise in agii- 
enlture, the Permanent Scltlt nient 
needed a s<,vereign homo nurkel lot 
its potentialities Uy iiialurc to tluir 
full extent. Under the eirciini»!t‘tfii c.s, 
how<‘vcr, it w.xs not feasible. (iMiipha- 
sis ours, pp lSI-6.) 

The author conchide.s that, beevnuse of 
the advance of British Industrial capi¬ 
talism between 1790 and 1820 and its 
eageme.s.s to export improvements, the 
'Veaker capitalism" had to yield ami 
the Feitnanetit Settlement assumed **ihe 
character of a pre-capitalist .system of 
laiidoNvnership, mocking Its own original 
image as visualised by Phi'ip Francis 
and Thomas Law**' (p 186). *1110 so- 

called Sveaker capitalism’ however re¬ 
mains unidentified. Was there really any 
such British-induced capitalism In 


rural India that had .struggled during 
179-M820? 

The uuthni iiidicxtcs. ;h is pointed 
out bv Daniel Thonicr in his forew'onl. 
that “even Iw^lore 179i there wci** 
voice's of warning that in India things 
critild coiiceivablv work out quite <lific- 
1 cully'*. Ihe mistaken notion of the 
nature of pnip( rts in laud Ju Ik-ng.i! 
v.a.s (Npknlcd bv Shore. The la.st chap 
tx**-, indeed, is devoted to these first 
doubts. It therefore appc'ars to the* 
pi I sent reviewer that the Permanent 
Settlement wfis the result of a complex- 
causation. in which ideas, loo, played 
a role to the extent these were relevant 
to mundane iriterest.s and provided a 
<lccent appearance io tht*ni. 

If the aim was really to leave the 
net product substantially with the pro- 
inietors of land, why was the asy^ssment 
pitched at such a high level, and wliy 
.VI little v\’as left for thecn to start 
with? Is it not so that bulk of the ‘net 
Tuoduel' was still being .ippioprUled 
in the fonii of a tribute* from .agrieiil- 
liiie fiv the alien ruling clasis/classes in 
the 17^J0s? If so, even in that decade 
whjit eoiifein<*d the Company most was 
.1 .siiirioth flow' of the tribute and, for 
the ixililical stability <jf it.s nile, allies. 
They felt that aii expanded base of 
.igrieultui*- was lu'eded in the long run 
to ensure l^oth. Hi m e, their ixmcern 
lor iiiiproviiig laudloids. Ju tracing the 
origins of the IVrman<*nl Settlement to 
the ideas oi iho age, Banajit lliilia 
hnvvevi‘r aptiarentlv forgets to bring 
into focus this important issue of tribute, 
which lemaiiied buried 1r*1ow tlmse 
trappings. He diK*s not .show how the 
ideas cif Francis, Cornwallis and Law 
were also ielated to the miniediate. 
naked colonial interests. C\>imvanis not 
onlv' It gilfiiijsed a lieavv tribute in the 
fopii of lent; he abo made its collc’C- 
tion iigid and h.nsh. His ideas lepre- 
sriiled British iiilmg el.issiV inuneduto 
interests as will and Jim’i false va‘W 
of Bengal's soii.il let'ily. It was loo 
obsious even in 1793 that the Bengal 
Zamindcus wen* not eieated after the 
image of Fre^lish landlords who paid 
no rent to tin* State. Th<* nfral oapi^i- 
]‘s* Image, fondly ascribed to the Corn¬ 
wallis system, is iherc’fore a later in¬ 
vention. 

On yet .'inollior imint, .some elarifiea- 
tion is iici*ded. Tlx* author righth 
sugge.sts on pp 5V}-6() that passive re¬ 
sistance slowed down the progress of 
farming in some area.s and that inanv 
old zamindars letainod th<*ir lands 
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through the fraudulent praclloe of 
benami holdings. The year-to-year 
accuiinilated arreais wore also causing 
an\ict> l>olli oil llu- sjxjt ami in London. 
These JiffiLiiltJos iiiher(*nt in the fann¬ 
ing system led piactieal men to think 
in terms restoring the old zainindnrs 
and Mottling fitmnm with them lot 
loiigei poxiocK — 10 or 20 ycais, life¬ 
time and even peipeluity. Tlie Biitish 
leaml from experience liow dilHcuU it 
Ma.s to stabili.se the rev«*nue collection 
by by-passing the old zainindais and 
the local striiclures of power the) 
controlled. Hetuo, the British miens 
had no alternative left to them other 
than a compromise. Besides, the Com¬ 
pany was increasingly realising at that 
junetiire of history that the basis of its 
trade was artificial and really unecono- 
mie, arid that, to meet its liabilities at 
home, it must seek compensation in a 
secure and stable income from the 
territorial revenue. 'Fhe author how'ever 
Riv«s these factors h*ss than their clue 
in explaining the trend towards the 
permanent settlement. Perhaps, this 
could not Ik? avoided when the book 
was first published abroad in 1963 to 
redress "the one-sided interpretation of 
British rule in India exclusively in terms 
of conflicts and coalitions of interests". 
Its pre.sent second edition (1982) — 
appamntly a repiint, though not elearlv 
.stated to be so — tetains to our regret 
the over-tone of the original work. All 
said, the book remains an important 
contribution to the ideological history of 
cniotiial governance in India; and, with¬ 
out a refence to it, no understanding of 
the Permanent Settlement will be 
complete. I foxind the book, together 
with sc'veral others on the same aspect, 
extremely helpful in devising a eouise 
in agrarian history of Bengal for stu¬ 
dents in Calc 11 * ta at the post-graduate 
Icn c l 2 

Notes 

1 inch i as a potential marlw-t for 
Bluish gcKifls — as anticipated by 
Paliullo, Law and their contempo- 
laiy iiampheleteers — was stilj a 
dream, and not a rea'ity wxdl until 
1820. But the pre-capitalist nature 
ol the PeriTiunc*nt .Settlement was 
alnadv clear even before tlie rea- 



capitalisin xvas its aim, the Perma- 
iKvi* Settlement was nonethe’cas 
still-liom. But Ranajit Cuba’s tacit 
as.sufnption is that of an induced 
'weaker capitalism’ in existence, 
which was destroyed during 1790- 
1820 by colonialism f>er ve. Inci¬ 
dentally, after Laxv, Lauderdale in 


1809 anticipated the kitematiocial 
division oi labour more explicitly 
ill his ))niuphlet. 

2 On till impact ol the Kxsl India 
(!!(nnpaii\\ Indian connection on 
the growtii oi rcoiiornie thought, 
s B Sen, ‘The Kchiuouiic.s ot Sir 
lames Steiiair* 0-«>ndoTi, 1957), 


Enc Stokes, "The English Utillta- 
riaiiA and India’* (Oxford, 1959); 
William Barber, "British Kconouiie 
Thought and India 16(M) 1858; A 
Study in thc‘ Hi.st(a\ ot Devtdop- 
iiicnt Economies” (Oxford, 3975); 
.vc»e also the jcvhw oi the* last- 
inn itioiuHl 111 ICPW , \faieh (f. 1976. 
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On behalf of the President of India, the Director, Directorate of Pur. 
chase and Stores. Department of Atomic Energy, Bombey-400 001, 
invites tenders as detailed below. The price of the tender document is 
iridiceted in brackets in each case. 
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Fabrication and supply of steal windows and steel louvered window 
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Radiation resistant gaskets and sealants manufactured out of ethylene- 
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Design, manufacture, assembly, testing and delivery of Boiler Blow¬ 
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Project, Narora—Qty 2 Nos. 
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Stainless Steel Y Type Strainer aa par tandar spen.—Qty 6 Nos. 

13. DPS : BARC ; ENG : 15865 due on 25.11.82 (Rs. 25) 

Pall Rings in Stsinlass Steal (AISI Type 304) as per tender 

specif ication—Oty 600 Kga. 

14. DPS: 8ARC: MEHIA : FAB : 266 due on 3.12.82 (Rs. 100) 
Design, fabrication, transportation and site installation of SF6 (las 
Storage Pressure Vassala of size 4.27 m dia x 9.9 m as par tender 
specification of the Purchaser—Qty 4 Nos. 

Import Llcanca will be prpvidad (except Item No. 3. 8 G 14) if the 
items are not availabla indigenously. 

Tandar documents and General oonditiona of contracts priced 60 Paisa 
eaeh(axcapt Item No. SGI 4)oan be had from the F/ziaoca Accounts 
Officer, 09P9rtnmnt of Atomic energy. Dimaorctc of ^»rchm ond 
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Ethnic Group Pressures in Foreign Policy 

Indian Muslims and American Jews 

Theodore P fViigbt Jr 

Political scientists tend to treat nation states as indivisible entities and writers on neO’eihnicitij 
have paid even less attention to the comjHirativc impact of national minorities on a cotmtn/s foreign 
polk'tj except as excuses for irredentist claims on neighbours' territories. 

This paper attempts to compare the capacities of ttco somewhat dilfercnl types of minorities, 
the Indian Muslims and the American jews, to influence their respective f ountrics'' positions regardiniX 


an area of the •rrcatcsf interest to 
dispute. 

THL literature oil ethnic politics in the 
United States and India provides many 
examples of pressures by minority 
ethnic groups within democracies to 
obtain benchts in the area of domestic 
policy.' Works on foreign affairs still 
tend to treat nation^-states us indivisible 
sovereign entities and writers on ‘neo¬ 
ethnicity' have paid even less attention 
to the comparative impaef of minorities 
i>n foreign policy except as excuses for 
irredentist, claims on neighbours’ terri¬ 
tories.- It is the purpose of this paper 
to compare the capacities of two some¬ 
what dilTcrent types of minority, Indian 
Muslims and American Jews, to influ¬ 
ence their respective countries* positions 
regarding an area of the greatest interest 
to both of them, albeit on opposite 
sides, namely the Arab-lsraeli dispute. 

Conventionally'', the concept 'mino¬ 
rity* has denoted not only a group with 
literally less than half of a country’s 
Iiopulation, Imt also with social, economic 

and political disadvantages relative to 
its proportion of the population. The 
decade of the 1970s saw among Ameri¬ 
can scholars the substitution of the 
quantitatively neutral term 'ethnicity* 
for ‘minority*, thus allowing for the 
possibilities either that a numerical 

majority is in a subordinate position as 
in South Africa/ or that a minority 
ethnic group might be disproportion¬ 
ately advantaged in one of the elements 
of power. It is apt therefore to be able 
to be influential in certain areas of 
domestic or foreign decision-making 
about which the dominant majority, if 
any, are divided, sympathetic or in¬ 
different^ 

How did the two countries come to 
have policies toward the Palestine 
question, favoured by their respective 

minorities? The Indian National Con- 
gresSf the governing paxty of India since 
Independence* e^ccept for 1977-80. has 
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both of them, albeit on opptrsiic 

to the preferences of the countiy's 
large Muslim minority regarding West 
Asia.® Mahatma Gandhi cannily made 
the preservation of the Turkish khilafat 
the central issue of his first non-co- 
operation movement against India's 
colonial rulers in 1919 in order to 
counter the British tactic of divide 
and rule. After the abolition 
of the Khalifat In Kemal Ataturk 
in 1924, the object of Indian 
Muslim concern shifted from the Turks 
to the Arabs as the latter struggled for 
independence from the same British 
foe. Increasingly in the 1930s and 
1940s, this pro-Arab orientation includ¬ 
ed opposition to the Zionist demand 
for a Icwish state in Palestine. Since 
the achievement of the latter in 1948. 
independent India has never accorded 
full diplomatic recognition to the state 
of Israel, but has limited the Jewish 
state to a consulate in Bomba>^ 
Moreover, to undercut her South 
.Asian rival, Pak).stan. India has asten- 

tatiously posed at world Muslim con¬ 
ferences as a fellow Muslim power on 
the ground that she has one of the 
largest Muslim populationj, in the world, 
dospito its constitiiing only ck*v<.'ii l^cr 
cent of the country’s people,' When the 
Hindu-oriented Janata Parly came to 
power In New Delhi in 1977, i'rimc 
Minister Morarji Desai secretly invited 
an Israeli leader, Mushe Duyao, to New 
Delhi,® Yet when this aberration from 
India’s pro-Arab position was exposed 
in 1980. Indira Gandhi exploited it a,s 
an issue In her victorious campaign to 
return to power. The meeting was 
regarded sus much infra dig as the sur¬ 
reptitious encounters of American 
Ambassador to the UN, Andy Young 
with PLO representatives^ which^ cost 
him his job. Consequently, all Indian 
parties in their^ election manifestoes 
voice their support for “the cause of 
Palestiiiiaxis...against Israel, for the eva« 


skies, namely, the Arab-lsraeli 

cuation of unauthorised occupation 
there...and for the right of the people 
of Palestine to have their own state.”® 
Even the Hindu-based Ian Sangh, while 
rather anti-Muslim domestically, had 
had before its merger into ianata no 
particular brief for Israel, it imly felt 
‘'that India should not be more Arab 
than Arabs themselves in regaid to its 
relations with Isracr*.^" 

India, like the United Stales and un¬ 
like Pakistan during much of its histon, 
is a democracy in which voting blocs 
count ill the selection of rulers and 
therefore, at least potentially, of dome¬ 
stic and ^>reign policies. The Brilish- 
style parliamentary system in India, 
however, with its sintiQ member con- 
.stitiRUcies would appear structurally 

not to favour minorities (except for the 
‘untouchables' and trtbals who have 
reserved seats) as much as the Ameri¬ 
can presidential system with its electoral 
college and weak party discipline. But 
the increasingly competitive elections 
since 1967 have rendered the ‘Muslim 
vote' crucial in the eyes of mauy Indian 
politicians as well as foreign observers.” 
Journalists in both countries tend mis¬ 
takenly to assume, or at least write, in 
terms of solid minerrity voting blocs, 
whereas the reality is only that the 
percentages of a. given ethnicity which 
vote for the various parties are also 
split but differ from those for the popu¬ 
lation as a whole.'- Thus the Jewish 
voter in the United States has been 
more likely than the averagif voter to 
favour the Democratic Party and the 
Muslim voters in India (except in 1977) 
have tended to opt for the Congress 
Parly of Mahatma Gandhi. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi/® In both 
cases, this preference is said to stem 
from the more ‘secular’, or at least not 
anti-minority orientations of the prefer¬ 
red pattio,^. 

In return, the Democratic Party of 
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the bnited States has been at least as 
voafetous m its suppoit ot Israel since 
that state's foundation in 1948 as the 
Inaian National Coni^ross has been on 
the oppi)si(o side * In ncithoL case has 
ihtit belli ippitciable publu opposition 
to these torei<in ov>licies sueh as vioiiki 
tempt othei parties to take a critical 
stance. ]ews are veiy few in India^* 
and Arabs are an insignificant minouty 
in the United Stales.^*' The Republicans 
in the l^SA have, if anythim;, sought 
HI icceni lears to outbid the Dcmociat^ 
in their laigesso and promises to ilu 
Zionist sidle.* So iL i' that in mai/pnal 
constituincK s with largo nimoiitv popti 
litioiis til both iounirics, cornpelini* 
paitics tiv to win o\cr a segment ol 
those ^otcr^ with particulaiistic pio 
miscs e\en il in coniiict with the mani¬ 
fest national mtciest 

the political cxpedicncv ot 
vote-getting, the political cultures ol 
India and the United States proMde an 
underlv ng Jcuitimrui ro the daiios of 
Arabs and Zionists lospectivclv. Indian 
nationalism shiteil, as wc have seen, 
with Aidb nationalism a tommoii loe 
m British imixmalism and now shares 
a 'child world’ petception ot Israel as 
an outpost of Furopean colonial impe- 
ualism; Christian theologv accords an 
instant acceptance of Jewish rights to 
Palestine in the eyes of the religious 
maioriU of the US I^ael is pcutjvid 
as modi in, the Atabs as b«ickwaid. 
Muslims were the hisUnic enemies of 
Chnstiandoin for si\ ^cntiiii > incli«diiu 
the Ciusadcs.*" 

The ‘icalist* ol ‘powoi politKs* 
i>l International Relations is piedicatcd 
on the existence ot an obiectivo and 
idctitjhabJc national nilercst which is 
shared, knowingly or not, by the eiifiie 
citizenty of a state.*® Its lowest com¬ 
mon denominaloL is (he survival of the 
nation state i his conception is at least 
potcntiallv u (Kids with the pluiabst 
veisioii ol demociacx (lot alone the 
Marxist critique) which maintains that 
the national interest, if anything, means 
only the outcome of the competitive 
group process at a given time, m the 
field of foreign policy.'^ In Rousseauan 
icniis the ’gtiHial will’ .uid tlie ‘will 

of air can. never divetge to the plural- 
ists. (For Marxists the national interest 
is a disguise for the vested interest of 
the camtahst ruhng class.) If India 
foregoes the benefits of Israeli techno¬ 
logical assistance by pandering to the 
Muslim vote, or if the United States 
jcouardj^is its oil supplMs to please a 
handful of strategicallv located Zionist 
voters, then that i-, simply dcmoctacy 
at ^ork to those with the pluialist 


view point.*® 

It IS beyond the scope of this paper 
to attempt to define the national inter¬ 
ests ot the US and India in general 
turns other than to picdicite that all 
states have an inteiest in hcit own sur- 
\i\al as sovctcign entities, barring 
\oluntiUy federation. Regionally, it 
would seem that both, as net importers 
of oil, have vital stakes in the unimped¬ 
ed flow ot fossil fuel from West Asia. 

1 spitialK l<ir lh( Uniltd Stabs this 

means lhat control of the area by an 
antagonistic powci or powers would 
cimnlK leopaidisc that interest during 
tJic mvi detiidc As formu US Under¬ 
set rclaiv of State, ficorge W Ball, has 
porsuisively argued, “p’loi to the Arab 
oil embargo of 197 1 u wa^ possible foi 
the United Slates to pm sue a polity of 
(.omplaisancc toward Israel with only 
iniignia (oni<UL foi i*s own iiitcusts* 
hut b\ 1978 “Amciica's overriding 
jiiloicst in the Middle Last is to pro¬ 
mote peace in the arei between Israel 
ind hci Arab neighbouis because 
Ameiica needs to establish lasting 
liiendU Tildtions with the Arab 
states Ball was unprepared at that 
time to ‘bite I hi, bullet* and consider 
uUn XiiH nc 111 iribiests would lie 
should the United States have to choose 
between I'-iael and Aiab oil. More 
iLceiitlv. Senator Chailes Mathias has 
come closti to doing so when he con¬ 
cluded that "ethnic politics, earned as 
they ol ten have been lo excess, have 
t loven hatinlul to the national inter¬ 
est * * Compaiablv, if Pakistan weic 
able m ,omc tutuie confiicL with India 
to obtain substantial mateiial aid Irom 
the Atabs, such as help m producing an 

"Islamic bomb* which she has not 
uceivcd in thi. past, then India too 
might lue hci one sided support of one 
side in West Asia. 

I have been taking it toi giaiitcd so 
fir that election campaign piomises are 
tulfilled In this respect, there is an 
.igiiable diffeiencc in out two cases, 
at least within the domestic sphere of 
polic\. Noith Indian Muslims periodi- 
utllv suffer from devastating communal 
iiots and most of them remain, like the 
hulk, of their fellow citi/ens. m a state 
ol abject poverty.-' They arc also vic¬ 
tims of considerable job discriminationt 
at least partly because of Pakistan's 
hostility to India. Of the five major 
demands which their leaders have 
ptessed, only non-intcrfcrence with 
Muslim Personal Law has succeeded^ 

American Jews, on the contrary, des¬ 
pite largf-scale job and M)cial discnini- 

nation until the Second World War, 
have risen in the past generation to the 


point where they enjoy the highest per 
capita income of any religious denomi¬ 
nation or ethnicity m the Umted 
States. ^ Whence the difference? As 
to si/c, the Jewish community in the 
United States is a much smaller group 
(2 or 3 per cent) than Muslims are in 
India (11-12 per cent) but ate strategi¬ 
callv located m large states (New York, 
Illinois, Caliloinia) with dispropoi- 
tionate weight m presidential elections 
because of the electoral college system 
of wiiuicT-take-allZ** India's Muslims 
have their highest peicontages m peri¬ 
pheral states (laccadivcb or Lakshwa- 
(i(tp 95 pei (.tut, Idififiiu and Kashmir 

65 per cent, Assam 23 per cent, Tripura 
20 per cent, West Bengal 20 per cent, 
Kerala 18 per cent), but aie also to be 
found m formidable numbers in the 
huge Hindu btlt* slates ot Uttat Pru¬ 
dish (14 p<r cent) and Bihai (12 50 
ptr tent). •* C oncunttations in two of 
the peripheral states, Kashmir and 
Assam, have aunised fears of secession 
on the part ot the Hindu majoiity for 
which theic is no American Jewish 
parallel. lake Jews, but to a lessei 
extent, Indian Muslims are more urban 
than the general population, with the 
advantages of concentration, communi¬ 
cation. and mobilisation which this 
bungs in modern soactics. Unlike Jews, 
who, consistent with their high level 
of education, have one of the lowest 
biith rates m the country, Muslims, 
who as a gioup aie pooler and less 
educated than the average, have one 
of the highest demographic growth rates 
m India. This alarms some Hindu 
extremists who tear that their own 
people will be outnumbered and reduc¬ 
ed to a mmoritv ui the foreseeable 
luture ** 

If the crucial difference between the 
two minoiiiies is not one of sire, might 
location explain the anomalous ability 
of the smallci. ]cwish-American group 
to influence both domestic and foreign 
policy disproportionately, compared to 
the inability ot the four times as large 
Muslim minority m India to protect its 
domestic interests even though it can 
have its wav on the Israeli-Aiab issue? 

The absence of a threatemng neighbour 
state (Pakistan), of the same ethnldty 
as the minority, is oi course a powetfiil 
advantage to American Jews. Unwar¬ 
ranted guilt feelings among the Christian 
majority about the holocaust in Europe 
during World War U is another.® In 
the South Asian case, mutual slaughter 
between Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs at 
the time of Partition has the opposite 
effect of the Holocaust ' 

A less evident* but dgeidve di^BEemica 
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li^ ia the two grcmps* coatrastiag capa¬ 
cities for srroup orgunhatioii and self- 

help. The different conditions and re¬ 
sources of the minorities relative to 
their respective' environing societies are 
characteristic of their different types of 
fiunority. Neither, significantly, fits any 
of R A Schermerhom's rather powerless 
categories:^ minorities originating as 
pariahs, ‘indigenous isolates" and mino¬ 
rities by annexation or colonisation. 
Jews are instead the archetypical 
‘middleman’ minority, whereas North 
Indian Muslims, if not those on the 
South and West Coasts who are mer¬ 
chants too, are what X have called a 
“lonn^.r ruling elite niinority*’.*® So 

both groups do have Intellectual and 
economic resources for political action 
superior to the more familiar types of 
minorities (ex-slaves, tribals, migrant 
labourers) who are disadvantaged in all 
respects, 

Middleman minorities already have, 
even more than the majority communi¬ 
ties of the countries in which they Jive, 
the skills and attitudes Co flourish in 
modern, urban society, ^ once artificial 
barriers are removed.®* The counter¬ 
vailing disadvantage is that their veiy 
success may excite envy and ‘scape¬ 
goating’ at the hands of the majority. 
Former ruling elite minorities, like the 
North Indian Muslims, on the other 
hand are handicapped by anachronistic 
values and institutions which were func¬ 
tional in the feudal, era of their domi¬ 
nance. For instance, they look to the 
government for benefits such as pro¬ 
portionate or even disproportionate 
reservations in the civil service,but 
resist governmental intervention to 
compel their modernisation, e g, by the 
reform of Muslim Personal Law.®* In a 
‘zero-sum-game’ economy like India’s 
(and unlike America’s in the period of 
Jewish rise to ascendancy from lfil45-70}. 
oflicial preference for minorities, 
be they Muslims, Harijans or tribals or 
so-called Backward Castes are likely to 
produce an overwhelming backlash frmn 
the majority which prevents fulfilment 

by political parties of electoral promises 
made to minority group voters, no mat¬ 
ter how well intmtioned when made.^* 

The difference between the two cases 
bbing examined is thus as much one of 
type of minority as it is of the situa¬ 
tions in which they operate. One can 
see this by examining those Indian 
Muriim sects, usually heterodox, like 
the Aga Khan’s Khojas, the Daudi 
B^iras,^ and the Owl^is, who are 
‘ihiddtembii* 


in organising themselves for self help. 
The Oaudi leader (Syedna) has reputed¬ 
ly made large campaign contributions 
to the Congress Party in order to block 
government intervention on behalf of 
the reform group in his community.®* 
Campaign contributions are said to be 
one of the chief ways the Jewish com¬ 
munity in the United States wields 
political influence so disproportionate 
to its numbers.** A high percentage of 
electoral participation is another way 
in wliich JewKsh political influencfi is 
increased." 

In recent years it has been alleged*® 
that Arab oil money from Libya and 
Saudi Arabia has been donated to 
campaign chests and Muslim institu¬ 
tions, in India io reinforce the govern¬ 
ment’s responsiveness to Muslim in¬ 
terests. but it is hard to see how this 
has benefited the ordinary Indian 
Muslim in any way comparable to the 
employment opportunities and emigrant 
remittances which the heavily Muslim 
workforce from India in the Gulf area 
have brought some of them.*® Perhaps 
the Islamic revolution in Iran has 
incited some Kashmiri Muslims to 
more openly pro-Pakistan stances** and 
raised the courage of Muslims in the 
rest of India to resist real or fancied 
Hindu slights.*® But unlike the morale 
boost which the establishment of Israel 
and its victories over its Arab 
neighbours gave to American lews,** 
Indian Muslims have reaped a hittt'r 

harvest of lethal communal riots from 
their increased militancy. 

The situation and influence of the 
highly modernised if not altogether 
secular Muslim elite in India, however, 
is closer to that of the fewish intellec¬ 
tuals (not all Zionists by any means'! 
who have come so to dominate American 
intellectual life, academia and the 
media in the past generation.*^ At this 
elite level Muslims were never ‘educa¬ 
tionally backward’ as claimed by Muslim 
League propaganda. Largely through 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and its succes¬ 
sor, the Aligarh Muslim University.** 
they adapted to the English language 
and curriculum of the colonial rulers 
with a facility which reminds one of 
the soeedy retooling of rabbinical scions 
into leading American social scientists 
In our time. More of the former were 
drained off to Pakistan in 1947 than 
of the latter to Israel at the same time, 
however. Due to the hostilities between 
India and Pakistan, there has not been 
the easy movement back and forth 
for Muslim intellectuals as there 
haa been, amounting to dual citizen¬ 


ship, for some lewish counterparts like 
Professor Daniel Elazar between Israel 
and the United States. 

Nevertheless, a formidable array of 
Muslim academics, journalists, litera¬ 
ture-poets, lawyers-judges . and cinema 
noteabics have helped to mould the 
minds, attitudes and values of the 
modern, urban sector of the Indian 
population. Their ‘peripheral’ occupa¬ 
tions may*® have more substantial, if 
indirect, influence than the old ruling 
elite roles of legislator, executive, 
general, judge and civil servant in 
which Indian Muslims since 1947. like 
American Jews but for different rea¬ 
sons arc ‘underrepresented*. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the Muslims, large scale 
illiteracy, poor media exposure, power¬ 
ful residual religious and caste lo^'alties 
and the steady exacerbation of relations 
with Pakistan render their influence 
ineffective in protecting the bulk of > 
their co-religioni.sts.** The Sampra- 
diktya Virodhi (Anti-Communalism) 
Committee is a pale version of the 
B'nai B’rith (or the American Civil 
Liberties Union) before which all threg 
US Presidential candidates paid obeis¬ 
ance in the 1980 election.®^ 

What of the future of these two 
religious minority ‘ethnicities'? Can 
they expect to continue to wield an 
influence out of proportion to their 
numbers on the foreign policies of India 
and the United States towards the 
Arab-Tsraeli dispute in the 1980s as 
they have since 1947? In the short run, 
this is a question of changing percep¬ 
tions of national interest on the part of 

the Hindu and Christian majorities in 

the respective countries. Popularly 
rk'ctod executives eaiitiot be e.xx>ected 

to go against strongly held minority 
opinion if the majority is indifferent or 
even sympathetic to those preferences. 
The reaction of even conservative 
American publicists like William Buck- 
ley*'^ to the Arab oil boycott was 
unthinkingly to urge seizure of the oil 
fields rather than to re-examine the 
American commitment to Israel. In the 
1980 primary election campaign, only 
John Connally had the courage to pro¬ 
pose a more evenhanded approach to 
the Middle East.®® • 

In retrospect, the AW ACS debate In 
the US Senate over sale of electronic 
surveillance aircraft to Saudi Arabia, 
in the fall of 1981 may turn out to ^ 
have been a turning, point in the ability^ 
of the ‘Jewish Lobby’®* to exercise a 
veto power over American policy, in 
the Middle East. The aggressive poli¬ 
cies of Israeli Prime Minister Begin 
have split American Jewish oEnnion** 
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and reduced Christian majority support 
for his country.*^ Newspaper columnists 
and prominent letters-to-the-editor 
writers in the New York Times have 
begun to question whether United 
States and Israeli interests in the area 
were necessarily identical.^^ For the 
first time in a generation, an American 
president was able publicly to rebuke 
Israel for interference in the making of 
US foreign policy.®** The decisive vote 
in favour of supplying AWACS equip¬ 
ment to an avowed enemy of Israel was 
provided, ironically, by Senator William 
S Cohen who feared that both Israel 
and American Jews would become 
scapegoats for any deterioration of 
Middle East conditions if the AWACS 
sale lost.®’ A Zionist author subse¬ 
quently tried to blame the outcome of 
the vote on extraordinary pressures 
brought to bear on the Senate by lob¬ 
byists of American businessmen with 
oil interests in the area, but this does 
not explain why these longstanding 
economic interests had not been effec¬ 
tive previously.® 

On the Indian side, skyrocketing 
Arab oil prices have not budged either 
the Janata or Congress governments of 
the late 1970s from their pro-Arab 
position, but then neither Israel nor 
the United States can offer India an 
energy substitute. Perhaps only major 
Arab/Muslim backing for Pakistan in 
developing the ^Islamic bomb* in some 
future tonfrontation with India would 
reduce reconsideration. 

In the long run. one can run through 
the gamut of possible outcomes for 
a minority from disappearance through 
assimilation, to integrated pluralism, 
to separation, autonomy or secession, 
and finally to expulsion or genocide.*^ 
Present trends would seem to point 
to the gloomier end of the spec¬ 
trum being in store for the Indian 
Muslims’’ and the more fortunate out¬ 
come for American Jews. Orthodox 
rabbis inveigh against intermarriage and 
religious indifference, not pogroms and 
enforced ghettoisation.” Yet the 
memory that German Jews were among 
the most assimilated in Europe and 
still fell victim to Nazi scapegoating 
cannot be dismissed as unrealistic. 
Could the choice between Israel and oil 
in an epoch of hyperinflation turn the 
Christian majority in the United States 
down the same path? In some ways 
American Jews despite appearances are 
more vulnerable than Indian Muslims: 
they are fewer in numbers, nowhere 
In a local majority, highly dependent 
for 'a clientele on the majority; the asset 
of lacking a strong'neighbouring state 


of the same ethnicity could be a liabi¬ 
lity in time of crisis; their very suc¬ 
cess in highly prestigious and remune¬ 
rative occupations might make them 
likely targets of the envious in an age 
of scarcity or *zero-sum-game* politics. 
Could one imagine a socialist United 
States dispossessing the Jewish mino¬ 
rity under the guise of 'nationalisation* 
just as Uganda despoiled its Indian 
middleman minority? If the United 
States should suffer a 'Pearl Harbour* 
in the 1980$, the conspicuous role of 
young Jewish radicals in the anti-Viet¬ 
nam war movement would invite the 
retaliation of an aroused majority.** One 
might portray the future as a race 
between total assimilation and total 
extinction for the minority if any ot 
these scenarios came true. 

On the other side of the world, 
Hindus of India have not done their 
worst to the Muslim minority' yet — 
the holocaust of 1947 in the Punjab 
reminds us of that but the pickings 
from despoiling a largely poverty- 
stricken minority (in terms of either 
property or jobs) would not be very 
attractive compared to the looting of a 
highly prosperous middleman minority, 
witness Medieval Europe’s Jewish ex¬ 
pulsions and early modern Spain’s ex¬ 
pulsion of both Jews and Muslims. The 
fate of Indian Muslims would seem to 
be tied more to events within South 
Asia such as relations with Pakistan, 
than to Indian foreign policy in West 
Asia. 
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Ifidiistrial Growth and Structure 


As Seen through Annual Survey of Industries 

S L Shetty 


Bfhml on the summary results of Annual Survey of Imhistries for Hus paper reviews the 

firowtb of and the structural chanfijes in the factory sector in India durinf.\ the 1970s, It is broufdd out 
that ffrowth in the number of factories decelerated duriuf* the 1970s and that a preponderant part of 
the increase in recent years has taken place in small size units and in the category of individual pro¬ 
prietorships and partnerships. While the share of (he or^^anised sector in fixed capital was broadly 
sustained, its relative share in employment as well as in emoluments fell conspicuously. In the dis¬ 
position of valueadded in the factory sector, the share of wa^es fell while that of profits and interest 
payments rose sharply. 

Despite many limitations of the data, it can he asserted a priori that the ASI does not show any 
tendency for the capital-output ratio to rise. Also, over tivn-thinh of the productive capital in the ASI 
sector is borrowed capital. 

Over the years, the size distribution of factories has become more skewed, particularly when 
size of capital is considered. Interestingly, small-sized factories in terms of employment possess rela¬ 
tively lar^e fixed and productive capital. The capitaboutput ratio for the *unoT<ian\setV sectors was 0.90 
while it was 1.07 for the private corporate sector. A^e-wisc the feature of hipfi capital-output ratio is 
true of factories started during the Second Plan period as well as those started .since 1971. 

Indusfiy-wlse, the electricity industry accounted for it per cent of fixed capital but less than 

0 per cent of employment and 12.7 per cent of valueadded; its capital output ratio in 1978-79 was as 
hinh as 8.28 affainst the average of 2.40. 

Staicn'isc. the concentration of factories in the fop four industrialised states was still as high as 

it,7 per cent. While the relative positions of Maharashtra and West Bengal deteriorated, those of 

Cujarat and Tamil Nadu improved. Factory employment in West Bengal rose by 3.7 per cent as con- 
trnsted with the rise of 2t.5 per cent in the country a.s a whole between 1973-71 and 1978-79. If the 
top nine states were considered, the concentration of factories can he said to have increased over the 
years. Also, in almost all the industries, the concentration of output in the respective top three states 
flecUned between 1973-71 and 1978-79, but only very slightly. 

fThis arlicle is being piddished in two parts. The first part, which appeared last week, present¬ 
ed the results of (he ASI for 1978-79 with comparable data for earlier years. This, the second, part 
deals with ownership and organisational patterns of factories, their characteristics by the period of their 
establishment, their industry-tvise classification and fhr concentration of industry as revealed by the 
state-wise distribution of factories.] 


IV 

Ownersdiip and Organisational 
Patterns of Factories 

Importance of Public Sector 

In the next two sets of classification 
of factories, namely, by (a) type of 
ouTiership (public, private and joint 
sectors), and (b) type of organisation 
(individual proprietorships or partner¬ 
ships, limited companies, etc), there 
are again many interesting revelations. 
In the first set of classification, three 
pure categories have bem identified; 
they are public sector, joint sector, and 
wholly private sector enterprises. As 
noted earlier, of the total number of 
factories of 88,077 in 1978-70 public 
sector accounted for 5,418 factories (or 
6.1 per cent) and Jbint sector 1,385 
factories', (or 1.6 per cent), the^balanoe 
(or 98.S per cent) 


weire wholly in the private sector (in- 
clniling the unspecified category). 
Though joint sector accounted for only 
1.6 per cent of the factories, they 
p^Kssessed 5.5 per cent of fixed and 
5.8 per cent of productive capital, 5.1 
per cent of employees, 7.5 per cent of 
gross output and 5.9 per cent of value- 
added. In a])So]iite terms, the joint 
sector factories posses.se,: Rs 1.263 
crore of fixed capital and Rs 1,832 
evore of productive capital. This should 
be compared with R.s 5,947 crore of 
fixed capital and Rs 10,087 crore of 
productive capital owned by all private 
enterprises put together. Public scctoi, 
wliich accounted for 6.1 per cent ot 
factories, posse.s.sed as much as 68.5 
per cent of fixed capital and 62.1 per 
cent of productive capital during 1978- 
79. Indication of its capital intensity Is 
clearly in evidence when we contrast 
these with the public sector*s share in 


•'inployirienr, gross oulput and value- 
.'idded. III eniplo>nient, it was only 
26.7 per cent, iu gross output 23.9 pet 
cent, and iu valueadded 29.5 per cent. 

Some inrthiT brealc-down of joint 
.sector factovif’s available. Th(*i-e are 
Iwo categories in the jiiiiit sector ac¬ 
cording to the ASI for 1978-79; (a) 
priva’o onl(*rx)iisos jointly with the 
(Central governinont: and (b) private 
enterprises jointly wilh the State and 
local governments. Of 1,385 factories 
in the joint sector. 321 belong to tlie 
first eatogciy and 1.064 to thi.* .second 
e.itegoiv; tin is the bulk nuinbcring 
1.3.52 belong lo tlie catc^gory whore 
jiaitnershi'i) is mainly between the. State 
government and private enterprises. 
Kven with regard to the other charac¬ 
teristics like capital. emplo)tncnt,. out¬ 
put and valueadded, the relative im¬ 
portance of these two categories ap¬ 
pears proportionate. The more inpor- 
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tint Is the .second category which 
possessed *^8 per rent each of fixed 
rapital and productive capital in tht 
cmtiiL factors .sntoi 3.6 pei cent of 
empioMjKn^ 4 2 per cent of ynoss out¬ 
put aiiil 3 1 pci cent nt vahuadiUd 

^SI lilt* djin\ flut imhlie sft*oi 
factories au I'loaiie^ at a hiehn rati 
thin the joint sedoi as is til as pnvatt* 
sector pioircLs In U)7.3-74, the ninn- 
her of piil/ie sc’ctor factoiies Mas onlv 
3 29^ which was 51 pei cent of the 
total faotoiics, m 1978-79, tli's lose to 
5.418 facloiics or 01 per rent. But 
during the same period the sliare of 
joint sector factoiies staved static at 
1.6 per cent, though the actual numhei 
went up from 1,026 to 1385 The 
share of piivate sector factories slipped 
from 93 5 per cent to 92,3 per cent 
Kven the share of joint scctoi in fixed 
and pioductive capital remained un¬ 
changed at about 5 5 or 5.8 per rent 
»n 1973-74 and 5 5 to .5 S per cent in 
1978-79 On the other band, the share 
of Ihe public sector lose from 60.1 pei 
cent to 68 5 per cent in fixed capital 
and fiom 52.4 per cent to 62 1 per 
cent in produclive capital. In terms of 
the increase in the shire in total cm- 
pfoiTficnt. the public .sector fared ra¬ 
ther less conspicuoiislv, its share in¬ 
creased only from 23 5 per cent in 
197.3-74 to 26 7 pci cent in 1978-79. 
Public -.c(‘^or share in gioss output im¬ 
proved from 16.4 per ecxit to 23 9 pei 
cent and that in valucadded fiotn 
23 0 per cent to 29 5 per cent. With 
regaid to all of tlicse chaiacteiistirs, 
th^' share of private st ctm registered 
a decline' during the peiiotl under 
ic'vievv 

The stiuctural latios show' vast 
divergences as bc-twern Ihc three sec¬ 
tors. FKetl eapifal per emplovec in 
1978-79 was Rs 80.959 for public sec¬ 
tor, Rs 33 948 for joint itcc'tor and 
Rs 12 039 foi private sectoi But m 
vahraddid jiei eiuploxec the diffei- 
<nce is marginal The .actual figurt's 
bung Hs 14 511 Rs 15 211 and 
Rs 12 496 jier einplosce for the three 
sectors, iispectKilx As a resuU. the 
lived eapital vihi-eadded iitio 

(capital-output coefficient) was as high 
as 5 57 fe • public st'ctor, 2,2.1 for joint 
Hclor Hid 0^6 foi piivate sc'ctoi. 

Sill 1)1 isiiv'lv \aliu added to gross 
laitpiii ratio is uhu'-imIIv low foi the 
joint SI I loj Intones it was 17 per 
c. It wliih the same w.is 27 pt i cent 
foi t)u' public s( t tor and 20 per cc'ut 
foi till' private soctoi. In other words, 
the iiixiuts coiisiinie 83 per cent of 
givi.s 5 output in the joint sectew, 80 
per cent in the private sector and 73 


per cent in the public w*ftor. 

Again, the public .sector tops in the 
slwto oi valura4ded eaimarkc'd ftir 
pajmiMit oJ ‘miDlunients’; it 54 pp, 
c. nt awinst 46 por c«t for joint sec- 
tni as wf’l fni piivah- sic for How- 
' v, il IS ill opira'in-t sinplus to pio- 
•liiitnc iii-iiil , 4 ti„ that public SCI lor 
MOWS .1 jKioi iHilonnanti 't was just 
• pn till* as coinpaicd with I 7 pc, 
‘M.t fin joint .sector and 3l p.-, cent 
l<n piivate* xec'or. 

The chanscs i„ the structuial ratios 
as Tietwecn 1071-74 and 1978-70 
present certain interesting highlight,. 

shai^est increase in fixed capital 
per emplosee occurred in public sec- 
l<r. fioni Hs 47,392 to Rs 80 959. In 
Of Joint sector, capital per 
cmplojee increased from Rs 29 498 
to Rs 33.948 and for private sector 
from Rs 8,678 to Rs 12,039. Signi- 
hcantly, capitaboutput ratio showed a 
clowiiwaid ticiul as between 1973-74 and 
1978-79 in all the three scc^>is : 6.99 
tt» 5.57 in public sector; 3.34 to 2.25 
in joint sector and 1.09 to 0.96 m the 
piivate sector. Curiously, this declin¬ 
ing trend cannot be leconciled with 
the increase in the aveiage capital- 
output ratio from 2.32 to 2.40 duiing 
the same period, as put ont by the 
ASI summary results for 1973-74 and 
1978-79. Valucadded to output ratio 
has deteiiorated in all the sectors irom 
33 per cent to 27 per cent, from 20 
per cent to 17 per cent and 22 pci 
cent to 20 per cent, rispectively. 
Kven so, retuin on pioductive capital, 
measuied by operating surplus t‘i 
such capital, showed some improve¬ 
ments : from 5.0 per cent to 7.0 pci 
cent for public sector, from 9.0 pei 
cent to 17.0 per cent in joint sector, 
and from 26 per cent to 33 per cent 
for the pnva'e sector. This rise in the 
retuin on capita] was more possible 
because of a significant decline in the 
share of employees* emoluments in 
vphii added thus* from 63.9 per cent 
in 1973-74 to 54.0 per cent lu 1978-79 
in the case of the public scctoi; from 
59.1 per cent to 46.0 per cent for 
joint sectors: and from 50.5 per cent 
to 46.0 per cent for private s‘ctor. 


Pftorfir OF Prcs'iit Sec' ion 

It IS necessary to note at this stage 
that piivate sector is a conglomeiate 
consisting of private propiietorships 
and partnership, limited companies 
and co-operatives and hence the aver¬ 
age picture presented above is 
obviously misleading to the extent. Fo' 
instance, it hides the concentration of 
capital assets with the bigger com¬ 
panies in the private sector. Unfor* 


tunateiyt the ASI does not ptesent 
separate data on private Sector com** 
panies alone. In the next classification 
of factories by t>pe of organisation, 
data are prcwsentcd separately for; 
(a) individual proprietorshio^ and 
partner<;hjps, (b) corporate sector 
divided into three categorii>s (public 
limited companies, private limited 
companies and public corporations), 
and (c) co-operative sector, etc. The 
snag m the data on corporate sector 
lies in the fact that public Bmited and 
private limited companies consist of 
both the government and private sec¬ 
tor comp«inics. It is the presentation 
of separate data on individual pro¬ 
prietorships and partnerships that 
faci 1 itate.s the diawing up of a fairly 
lelinble picture lor private sector com¬ 
panies. Ihercfore, it is woithwbile 
looking at the structuie of private 
sector factories alone. This is neces¬ 
sary because the clement<: constituting 
the private fact*)i\ sector are grossly 
heterogenous and the> differ verv 
vastly with logard to manv of their 
attiibutes 

In 1978-79 thcic were 81,274 fac- 
toiies in the private sec to*; of these 
26,660 (or 32 8 per cent) focfoi ics be¬ 
longed to individual proorictorsbips 
anil 40 4 U (oi 49.7 per rent) to partner¬ 
ships, together ronstitiiting 82.5 per cent 
of the factor*Cs in the private seelor oi 
76.2 per cent of the total factoiics in 
the country. A small number of 1,758 
factories ( 2.2 per cent) belonged to 
the co-operative *‘Cctor. Roiighlv, the 
balance of 12.425 factories (or 15.3 
per cent of the factoiies in the private 
scctoi) should thus belong to the 
private corpoiate sector. 

While 82.5 oer cent of the private 
sector factoiies under individual pro¬ 
prietorships and partnerships possessed 
Rs 1,070 crore of fixed capital (or 
18.0 per cent of the total fixed capi¬ 
tal of Rs 5,947 crore owned in the 
private sector), those 13.2 per cent 
factories belonging to ♦he private sec¬ 
tor companies possessed as much as 
Rs 4,359 croic of fixed capital or 72.9 
per cent of the total owned bv the 
private sector. If figures of co-opera¬ 
tive factories are also included, the 
share of private sector companies and 
co-operatives together in the total 
fixed capital owned by the private 
sector works out to Rs 4,877 crore or 
82.0 per cent; their share in produc¬ 
tive capital was about 79.3 per cent. 
On the other hand, their employment 
aggregated 29.95 lakh out of a total 
private sector factory employment of 
49.40 lakh or 60,6 per cent 1978*79. 
Individnal proprietorships and partner* 
ships tofether bad Id.45 Uddi eniploy^ 
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H about OM* tbt data «u*a aot lUst 


lakii in partnership firms. 

The share of the private corpoiatc 
and co-operative sectors in gios> out¬ 
put of the private sector woAs out to 
Rs 21.806 croic oi 71.7 per tent, and 
that in valueadded Rs 5025 troro or 

81.4 pci cent. Similailv, in total 
'emoluments* paid to the employees 
the share of the piivate coipotate and 
co-operative scctots comes to 81 7 pet 
cent. All of these put touethei bring 
out m cleai terms that about 16 per 
cent facloms owned hy th^ private 
corporate sector dominitt the private 
industrial scene, their shaie n dif¬ 
ferent chaiactciislics ranwing liom /2 
per cent to 82 per cent 

As said carliet, the opeiatinj su»- 
plus to productive capital latn was 
the highest for the private sector, and 
it roso sii^uliiant1> fiom 2r> x)t*i cent in 
1973-71 to 33 pel cent. Ihis incnasc 
was apparently mnsi lapid in the cis' 
of the pnvate scctoi tompamos In 
the case of individiid prop>ictoiship , 
Ihe sill pills la+io rtise from 26 p i 
cent to 32 pei cent, while t »r pirtnii- 
ship. It icmaincd datic ai 30.0 pt i 
cent. Industrial cn-i puaMScs t\- 
penenced a low opei ding suipliK 
\ diK idd< d il b 0 pt r cent m 1973 74 
and no per cent 197S-/9 It is 
significant that in all these cas.s the 
shale of cinolmiicnls’ in vdmuldid 
registeied a noticeable decline it fell 
fn m 57 4 to 48.0 pci cent .n the case 
ot individual piopnctorshins, from 
46.2 per cent ic 45 0 per cent fo» 
partnerships and fiom 63.9 ^er cent to 
55.0 per tent foi co-oper ilixes All 
these unorganised segments oi the 
private scctoi together cxpaiunced i 
tall m the shaio of ‘emolument->* to 
valueadded liom 19,2 ])cr c^ut to 

46.5 per cent and the pnsale cor¬ 
porate sector from 50.8 per cent to 
45.9 per cent. It could also be broadiv 
said, on the basis of pub1idh.*d hguics, 
that the pnvate coiporate scctoi was 
not providing m 1978-79 a hign-*! 
emoluments to valueadded ratio tliiii 
the unorganised segments in the 
private sector. 

However, one aspect of AS! icsulls 
regarding private corporate sectoi, 
namely, ihe size of the capitjl-output 
ratio, is somewhat puzzling, Accoid- 
ing to the ASI data for 1978-79, the 
relevant ratio works out to 0.88 for 
individual proprietorships and 0.94 
for partnerships whereas it was 0.96 
for the private sector as a whole. For 
the co-operative sector, it works out 
to 3.14. A computation made by us 
for the private corporate sector places 


an abberation for one year; it was so 
for all individual years since 1973-74. 
In that year itself the capital-output 
ij'ios \MTi alxiiit 090 for thi iiii 
<’)ganisrd Mctois I Sb loi to-opn iti\c» 
and 107 Joi the i^rivatc c )rp»»idtc 
scctoi One ob\ioiis cspitnation fu 
this Is that in |iii\atc corpou'te scclv i 
also the distribution oi factoiics is so 
shaipb skewed that this avciagc pic¬ 
ture Is appaientb misleading. Wc do 
not have data on si/c-wise dutnhii- 
lion oi lactones )wncd b^ *he piisata 
sector ioMipanies alone Sccondl , a 
manv c»l the pii\ilc sector lad ' k j 
aic old lactones, the dtpieciatid 
vjKu i)f thtir h\id asset, would be 
considetabh lowei thougn to some 
^srciit even this mitigated bv the fact 
that th< iigiiu s ol valiu idd< tl is also 
net of dcpteciation In icspc-i me 
unoiganiscd segments, it ‘s ditliculi to 
did>^ an> dehnitive inferJiiv, How- 
cvci, theie aic twc» po>sibiliti*s which 
socm inniinwiil lirst, the figures of 
pioductisc caoilal are uncUi icp< it d 
xn a grcilei e\tcnt then tho-c ol 
\ line iddf d uitl s<(.«iiidl\ III <\ 

tent, the iJnoi 4 aniscd ^cMuent> hast 
also become more canitdl iiitcnase 
than noiinill\ bclicvid 

V 

\( I Wisi iJisnuDL iroN oi I \cioiUL‘‘ 

The most novel l\pe of clas'.dif i- 
tion ol tactnnes contained m the ASI 
•summau resuhs toi the tac‘>i\ sector 
iclatcs to the age-wisc distnbutio i of 
lactones based on vcai of n tial pio- 
diiction. There an i\ catcg<irios and 
one unspecified t*ioup The fust cate¬ 
gory relates to the oldest lactones 
whose \eai ol initial production was 
J950 OI eiilici, the ncM fi ur catc- 
goncs consist of factc^nes who-,o initul 
seals of pioduction fell within f mr 
quinquennia 1951-55, 1956-60, 19ft I 65. 
and 1966-70, md tin linil caltgorv 
consisted ol tactoiics whicn begin 
production in 1971 and thc^-caffci. 

Ot the total lactones m 1978-79, 
onh 13 8 per cent (12.1061 hcJ<mjPod 
to the oldest categoiy (1950 iiid 
eaiUet including unspecified units in 
the census sector) and silso indications 
arc that they are the least c^oital in¬ 
tensive. Those 13.8 per tent ol the 
factories possessed 17.4 per cent o£ 
fixed capital (Rs 3,970 croro) and 19.9 
per cent of productive capital 
fRs 6,261 tiore). However, these 
oldest factories accounted for 36.6 per 
cent of the factory employment (or 
26.55 lakh) m 1978-79 and paid 41.61 
per cent of total emoluments paid m 


ihofes tn gross oiiJput aud vahieadded 
of the factory sector in l978-7y were 
also fai higher than those in fixed aud 
piodiicUvo I ipjtil ,0'> pci rent ot 
moss output (Rs 13,68“; cio-e) ami 

(if pi I (dll III itliKiiMtfl (H j (7<) 

tiorc). 

Ihi latiuiiis tailing mill il pniiiui- 

tion duimg liioadJj the tost live- 
Veir Wan period (1951-55) anounied 
foi 1 8 pel tent (or 4 207) il the total 
factories and then shai.s m other 
atiiibuUs SMit 6 2 ptr vtnt in tiwd 

s.ipitil ft / pti ip,„ 

< ipii il. ft ft ixt (lilt 11 taujlum nts 

iiul () 1 1X1 (tilt III vj'ii iddi 1 111 

(.(ntiasf, iht fittOiies whuh ‘tait««l 
pioduuion m tiu Steonef Wm ptiiod 
(1955 1960( and which acioiiiited foi 
onlv 8 2 pti suit of the total (just 
2,2ft7 tjitouts) prcient a p-i-tuie of 
hems hmhij capital initnsiv,. These 
PJssessed 37 7 pei cent of im.d capital 
aud 32 5 pit ttiir ol produi (ivc tapi- 
fdl the highest lor anv K'oup «f 
utUnics sditing piodusti.m during 
un\ five \u« Ol i veil cighi-vt II pi'iod 
(Jitsinitd in th( summuv usuits In 
« itn‘ oi ilisop'te amouiu thev pos¬ 
se sstd ks 8ft20 tioto f fivod idpitat 
and Rs 10213 t)oi< of p oductivt 
lapital But thill shait m tmrloMncnt 
and output Is much less ihin (>m-hjlf 
Hid lint III I iixiJiiiiKiit, iiid vilnraddid 
*' ' uKiio thm oiit-lial* 

of then share m lived and pioduslive 
c.pital Ihi't f‘Clones which started 
priuuttion in the Second Plai ttnplo;- 
id 15 7 pe, cent ot the total number 
(1 cmnlovees and paid 18 0 pii tent 
of the tctal emoluments m 1978-79; 
then shaie m pnss output m is onl; 
US J.. I oc„i „„| ^ . 

per cent 

1 If '111 s \i II r S| rf»\D 1 1 \\ 

Jlic fjeroru^ which can pmclue- 
tion III iho subsequent iwo quia- 
qu rin a h i\ Ixlii t.msi h labjy 
c ip tal iii(eiisi\(, Tht factoiis of tbi 
Ihiid f*lan <l9ftl-i9ft>) acvouiiKfl bu 
12 1 per cent ot the tc'tnl numbu of 
fcKloritv hip possessed 8 2 per cent 
of fi\cd Lapital ind 10 8 mv cent of 
productive capital, thev emphncvl 11,6 
pet cent of the factoiv cmplovccb and 
paid 12 8 mi cent «)f **rnolumonl»; 
Hull slum, «t) tru)^s nutjuit uid value 
added were 118 pcM cent and 13.9 
cent, icspcctiveh The facrjiie> be¬ 
longing to the no\t five-vcai pciiod 
(1966 1970) formed 15.2 per cent of 
the numb is of factories and held 9.3 
per cent and 10 3 pei cent of fixed.and 
pioduitivc capitil, resppcnveU; their 
shares in employment (10.4 pci cent). 
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t&at as much as Bs 10,051 more (or 
43.9 per cent) out of Ihe total of 
Rj; 22>886 crore in the entire factory 
sector in 1978-79 belong to one indus¬ 
trial group, namely, ^electricity’ inclu- 
ilhig generation, transmission and 
distribution. It is true that this 
industry has ;i lower order of 
working capital as a result of which 
its share in total productive capital is 
only Rs 11,313 crore (out iif Rs 31,413 
crorc.) or 35.5 per cent. But, more 
importantly, its share in other attributes 
is palpably low: only 8.9 per cent in 
employmtiit, 10.5 per cent in emolu¬ 
ments, 6.6 per cent in gross output aud 

12.7 per cent in valueadded. These 
bring out the extent to which the 
'electricity' is capital intensive. Its 
capital-output ratio works out to the 
phenomenal figure of 8.25 in 1978-79. 

Next in importance in terms of fixed 
capital is the industrial group 'basic 
metals and alloys*, which absorbed 
13.3 per cent (or Rs 8,046 crore) of 
fixed capital; its share in productive 
capital was also Rs 4,264 crore or 13.6 
per cent. This industry employed only 

7.6 per cent of factoiy employment and 

10.7 per cent of emoluments, produced 
11.1 per rent of gross output and 
aided 10.0 per cent of valueadded. 
Even in terms of capital*output ratio 
in 1978-79, this industry stands second, 
ii\ at 3.18. 

Q»£mk»\i.s CJroup 

The third place in importance in 
terms of fixed capital goes to 'chemi¬ 
cals and chemical products including 
fertilisers and drugs’. The total amount 
of fixed assets work out to Rs 2,505 
crore or 10.9 per cent of the total; the 
share of the industry in productive 
capital comes to 11.7 per cent. Though 
it employs only 5.9 per cent of the 
factory employees, it pays 9.1 per cent 
of the total emoluments. In 1978-79, 
this industry topped all industries in 
the amount of valueadded placed at 
Rs 1,299 crore out of a total of Rs 9,554 
crore or 13.6 per cent (against 12.7 per 
cent for dectricity and 10.0 per cent 
for basic metals). Even so, the capital 
output ratio of the chemicals group 
worked ^ut to a high of 1.93. 

The above three industries, viz. 
(i) electridty, (ii) basic metals and 
alloys, and (iii) chemicals and chemical 
products Including fertilisers and drugs, 
together accounted for 10,341 factories 
or 11.7 per cent of the total factories 
and Rs 15,602 crore or 68.2 per cent 
of fixed capital in the factory sector in 
1978-79. Tlieir share in total factory 


emplb^W came' tQ ;:^«4 
that in emdumriitg to 30*3 per ceiiit 
Their gross output in 1978-79 formed 
30,5 per cent of the total but inputs 
slightly lower at 28.1 per cent; hence 
the share in valueadded was higher 
than in both output and inputs; it 
was 36.4 per cent. 

Interestingly, the only other industrial 
category whose share of fixed capital 
(4.1 per cent) outstripped its share of 
factory employment (2.0 per cent) or of 
valueadded (3.9 per cent) was 'manu¬ 
facture of rubber, plastic, petroleum 
and coal products’. In all other 19 in¬ 
dustrial categories out of 23, the pro¬ 
portion of fixed capital always legged 
behind their contribution to total 
employment or valueadded. Some of 
the major industrial groups in terms of 
employment are cotton textiles (15.1 per 
cent of total employment!, manufacture 
of food products (15.6 per cent), manu¬ 
facture of machinery and machine tools 
except electrical machinery (5.3 per 
cent), manufacture of transport equip¬ 
ment parts (5.4 per cent), and 
manufacture of beverages, tobacco 
and tobacco products (5.4 per cent). 
Interestingly, the cotton textiles indus¬ 
try, which had 7.6 per cent of the 
factories, possessed Rs 829 crore or 

3.6 per cent of the total fixed assets, 
while its share in employment was 15.4 
per cent, in emoluments 14.9 per cent, 
in gross output 10.7 per cent and in 
valueadded 12.1 per cent. Likewise, in 
manufacture of food products which 
possessed 18.5 per cent of the factories, 
the proportion of fixed capital was 4.4 
per cent, but the share in employment 
was 15.6 per cent, emoluments only 

6.6 per cent, gross output 15.3 per cent 
and valueadded 6.6 per cent. Signifi¬ 
cantly. in the hard-core of engineering 
goods, viz, the electrical and non¬ 
electrical machinery sectors and trans¬ 
port equipment industry, possessed a 
sizeably smaller share in fixed capital 
than their share in all other characteris¬ 
tics, The electrical and non-electrical 
sectors together had 5.1 per cent share 
in fixed capital, 9.2 per cent in employ¬ 
ment, 12.9 per cent in emoluments, 
10.9 per cent in gross output, 10.5 per 
cent in inputs and 12.9 per cent in 
valueadded. For transport equipment 
the respective contributions were 2,9 
per cent, 5.4 per cent, 7.9 per cent, 4.8 
per cent, 4.2 per cent and 6.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

It must be clarified of this stage that 
in some of the traditional industries 
like coton textiles and manufacture of 
food products, the relatively low share 
in fixed capital arises from Ae fact that 
depreciation provision over the years 
would have been larger in their case 


'Wtm ^ • <; 

CuAMCRS m RELAtxvE iMPOirtAJiKar. 

OP iNDUsmxs 

Since 1973-74 for which the first 
summary results arc available, the 
largest increase ^n the number of fac¬ 
tories occurred in 'manufacture of 
beverages, tobacco and tobacco pro¬ 
ducts’ from 2,357 to 8,240 in 1978-79 
as a result of the increase in bidi manu¬ 
facturing units (from 1.167 to 6,794). 
The group’s share in factories shot up 
from 3.7 per cent in 1973-74 to 9.4 
per cent in 1978-79. Though its propor¬ 
tion in fixed capital slightly declined 
from 0.6 per cent to 0.5 per cent, jts 
share in employment improved from 
3.8 per cent to 5.4 per cent. Its con¬ 
tribution to valueadded edged up only 
slightly from 2.1 per cent to 2.6 per 
cent. Despite a noticeable increase in 
the share of employment, the group's 
share in emoluments has improved only 
marginally from 1.6 per cent to 2.0 per 
cent. In terms of the number of facto¬ 
ries, this industrial group took the se¬ 
cond place next only to food manufac¬ 
turing which however retained the top 
position. The number of factories in the 
food manufacturing group went up from 
13,509 to 16,310 in 1978-79 but its 
percentage share fell from 21.1 per cent 
to 18.5 per cent. A similar loss in the 
share occurred in the factories of cotton 
textile industry; their number increased 
from 5,719 to 7,601 but share in the 
total got reduced from 8.9 in 1973-74 
to 7.6 per cent in 1978-79, thus yielding 
the second place, in terms of factories, 
to the manufacture of beverages, 
tobacco and tobacco products (essen¬ 
tially because of bidi manufactures). 
The third place thus goes to cotton 
textile and 'machinery and machine 
tools except electrical machinery gets 
pushed from the third to fourth place, 
its number of factories increasing from 
4.713 to 6,387 and share in the total 
remaining almost static at 7.2 per cent 
in 1978-79 (7.3 pei cent in 1973-74). 

The three industrial groups whidi 
are dominating the factory sector in 
terms of fixed capital, namely, electri¬ 
city, basic metals and alloys, and chemi¬ 
cals and chemical products indudihg 
fertiliser and drugs, had an unusually 
small share in the total number of fac¬ 
tories as well. The electricity category 
had 484 factories (0.7 per cent of the 
total) in 1973-74 but it sharply declined 
to 216 factories (0.2 per cent) in 
1978-79. In the case of basic metals and 
alloys, the number of factories shot up 
from 4.132 to 5M0 but Its share dec* 
lined from 6.4 per cent to 6,0 per cent. 
Among these three, the cbeinlcftls group 
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fftctoiies from 4.7 per cent ui 1973-74 
to 5.5 pet cent, the actual number in¬ 
creasing from 3,043 to 4,881. 

\psKNci OF SiCNuicwr Structural, 
Changbs 

Id terms of the share m fixed capital, 
at least at two-digit level of industrial 
dasbification. no perceptible structmal 
change could be discernible. Even 
amongst those three dommem indus¬ 
tries, the share in total fixed assets of 
only basic metals and allovs showed an 
increase between 1973-74 and 1978-79, 
that IS. from 12.4 per cent to 13 3 per 
cent In terms of absolute amount, the 
v.ilue of fixed assets rose from Rs 1,335 
crore to Rs 3,046 crore The c<»rrc'»- 
ponding shares ot clectncity and 
chemicals groups almost remained 
static in piopoitionatc terms, the for¬ 
mer at 44.3 per cent m 1973-74 and 
43 9 per cent in 1978-79 and the ’.itter 
at 114 per cent and 10 9 per cent, 
respectively The value of fixed assets 
in electricitv industry mcieased from 
Rs 4,765 croie to Rs 10,051 crore and 
that in the ‘chemicals’ group from 
Rs 1,228 Cl ore to Rs 2,50‘» crore. 

Hovvever there are some noticeable 
changes (losses is well as gams) in the 
propoitions of fixed asset with repect to 
? few other indutnal categories The 
two industrial groups to gam some 
share are transpoit equipment and an 
amorphous petroleum based group 
called 'manufacture of rubber, plastic, 
petroleum and coal products*; the 
former's shaie in fixed assets went up 
from 3.3 per cent to 5 4 per c^nt and 
in terms of amount from Rs 353 crore 
to Rs 1,230 crore, and the latter’s share 
from 2.7 per cent to 4.1 pet cent and 
in absolute amount from Rs 288 crore 
to Rs 930 crore. Three other industries 
suffered losses in iheir shares in total 
fixed capital: non-metallic mineral pro¬ 
ducts from 2.7 per cent to 2.0 per cent, 
and manufacture of electrical machi¬ 
nery, etc, from 2 9 per cent to 2.3 per 
cent, and non-electrical machinery 
from 3.2 per cent to 2.8 per cent 

Coming to the inter-industry differ¬ 
ences in structural ratios, we have 
already emphasised the phenomenally 
high capital-output ratios of a few 
major industrial groups: of electricity 
(8.25), basic metals and alloys (3.18), 
rubber, plastic, petroleum, and coal 
products (2,45). transport equipment 
(2.08), and chemicals and chemical 
products (1.93). Interestinglv, there are 
as many as ten industrial groupings 
where caintal-output ratio is much less 
than 1.0. Jhominent among them are 
eotton and^iuhs textiles, metal producte, 
wopd pfodects^ end bevemges 


and tobACCo products. There 
are some Industries whose capital- 
output ratio is just around or a little 
over 1; they are electrical machinery 
wool, silk and synthetic fibre textiles, 
industnal machinery and transport 
equipment. Surpr.sinRlv, food pioducts 
had a ratio (1.61) highei than as many 
as H industrial categories in 1978-79. 

Amongst the structural ratios, average 
earnings per employee have been pre- 
‘•ented The highest eainings at 
Rs 9 830 were in chemicals and chemi¬ 
cal pioducts followed by the ‘electriLal 
machinerv’ industry Rs 9,597. With the 
latter as the base (le, Rs 9,597 = 100), 
the average earnings in other indusliics 
have been expressed as index numbers 
m 1978-79, Three industues of which 
the average eainings per employee arc 
close to those of 'electiical machinery’ 
are transport equipment, the entire 
chemicals group and 'basic metals and 
alloys’ (Rs 9 454, Rs 9,830 and Rs 8,982, 
tosrectivcly) In all of these, the capital- 
output ratio was relatively high. Con 
tMFvwise It could be generally said that 
where the capital-output is relatively 
low, the average earnings per employee 
are also low. In respect of those indus- 
tnes with capital-output ratio of less 
than 1 enumerated above, the index of 
avetage earnings was invariably low - 
24,9 for beverages, tobacco and tobacco 
products (because of bidi), 28,2 m food 
pioducts, 48 0 in non-mctallic mineral 
pioducts, 63.7 in metal products and 
64 2 m cotton textiles 

vn 

SiVIh-WlSB DlSlRJBimON OF FaCTOBIES 

The state-wise distribution of factories 
brings out the nature of extreme con¬ 
centration of factones in a few states. 
Maharashtra top's the list with 14262 
factones and Rs 3,431 crore of fixed 
capital, le, 16.2 ner cent and 15 0 per 
cent of the all India total, respectively. 
Its share in productive capital was much 
more, that is, 16.3 per cent (or Rs 5,108 
crore). Still beUer are the proportions 
relating to other characteristics: Maha¬ 
rashtra’s share in factory employment 
was 17.6 per cent, in emoluments 23.7 
per cent, in gross output 23.8. per cent, 
in inputs 23.9 per cent, and in value 
added 25.2 per cent 

The four mdustnalised slatas ol 
Maharashtra. West Bengal, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu together had 44 7 per cent 
of the factories, which in turn had 37.9 
per cent of fixed capital and 40.8 per 
cent of productive capital. Their pro¬ 
portions in fixed and productive capital 
were lower than their share m the 
number of factories, essentially because 
of the concentration of public sector 
investment in Bihar which had only 


4.8 per cent of the total fiictones but 
which possessed 14.1 per cent of fixed 
capital and 12.0 per cent of productive 
capital Otherwise, those top four 
states had fairiv high proportions of 
factory employ mtnt. emoluments, gross 
output and valueadded, the respective 
proportions (compared with 44.7 per 
went of the factoiifs) were 49 6 per cent 
in employment, 56 7 per cent in emolu 
mentb, 55 2 pei cent m gross output, 
5> 5 pci cent in inputs and 55 7 per 
cent in valueadded ('ompared with 
12 to 14 pel cent shaie in productive 
or fisid capitil, Biluii had iiisl alxnit 
5 to 6 per cent shaie in all other attri¬ 
butes whether relating to employment 
or output 

Toi \ff« Si\iis 

The It wete just nine ^^tatcs the 
foiii mentioned ibove and UP, AF. 
Karnataka. Bihii and MP -- v hose 
shaie in valueadded was rh>ut 4 0 per 
cent or moie each These nine states 
together accounted for 78.1 per 'cnt of 
the total number of facton >,79 0 per 
cent each of fixed capital and pi'^nluc- 
tive capital 82 4 per cent of factory 
employment, 84 6 ner cent of emolu¬ 
ments, 81 4 per cent of gross output and 
8 ? 5 per cent of v alueadded 

Between the vears 1973-74 and 
1978-79 the relative positions of W'esl 
Bengal and Maharashtra deteriorated, 
while those of Guiarat, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Piadcsh impioved. West Bengal 
had 8 2 per cent share in factories m 
1973 74 but this declined to 6.7 per 
cent in 1978-79, the drop m its share 
in fixed and productive capital appeared 
sharper still, fixed capital from 8 9 per 
cent to 6 6 per cent and productive 
capital from 10 3 per cent to 7.9 per 
cent Factory employment in West 
Bengal increased from 8,99,403 in 
1973-74 to 9,32.720 m 1978-79, register- 
mg an increase of 3 7 per cent (as com- 
paied with 24 5 per cent increase in 
the country's total factory employment 
from 58.20,011 to 72,48,109). West 
Bengal’s share in emplovmcnt declined 
from 15.5 pei cent to 12.9 per cent 
Maharashtra's share in employment de 
dined from 19 1 per cent to 17 6 per 
cent 

In respect of the too nine estates 
referred to above, the overall picture 
is one of an increase in their share in 
terms of factories and fixed capital, an 
almost unchanged position regarding 
employment and emolumentb. and a 
decline in their share in output and 
valw*aclilcd Their share of the num- 
bir of factories improved from 70.7 per 
cent in 1973-74 to 78 4 per cent, and 
that of fixed capital from 77.0 per cent 
to 79 0 pe*- cent They contributed 
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83.0 i>er cent of factory employment in 
1973-74 and 82,4 per cent in 1978-79 
and 84.9 per cent and 84.6 per cent, 
respectively, of emoluments. Finally. 
tliHr .share of gross output ilet'liiied 
Iron) 83.8 per cent to 81.4 per cent and 
that of valiieadded from 85.3 per cent 
to 82.5 iK'.r rent. It could thus be said 
broadly that the concentration of facto¬ 
ries in a few states continues to increase 
over the years. 

Finally, the summary resuts of ASI 
present a two-way analysis of the factory 
sector. First, in respect of the nine 
major states indicated above, the share 
of seven most important industries in 
the total value of .cross output and in 
valueadded has been presented (the 
industries havinsi been ranked in 
ctesccndinji t>rder of Rross output with 
electricity beiiiR invariably included as 
the seventh industry). Secondly, in 
another set of tables, the share of three 
important states in the value of Rross 
output and valueadded in each of the 
23 major industrial groups has been 
Riven. 

Those nine states collectively account¬ 
ed for about 82 per cent of total gross 
output as well as ^afucadded in the 
factory sector in India. Within each of 
these .states the seven fop industries 
(including clcctricitv) generally account¬ 
ed for over 70 pet cent of the gross 
output and valueadded originating in 
the state. Besides electricity, two other 
industries which appear as common 
within the top seven industries in all 
the nine states are (i) manufacture of 
chemicals and chemical pnxlucts (except 
products of petroleum and coal), and 
(ii) manufacture of focxl products. 
Manufacture of cotton textiles appears 
as important in six out of nine states 
(that is, not being within the seven top 
industries in Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Bihar). The cotton textile 
industry tops in terms of gross output 
or valueadded or both in Gujarat and 
3amii Nadu, the manufacture of food 
priMlucts in Karnataka. Andhra Pradesh, 
and Uttar Pradesh, and the basic metals 
and alloys indu.strics in West Bengal, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, and manu¬ 
facture of chemicals and chemical pro¬ 
ducts tops in Maharashtra. 

•In D^aharashtra. the manufacture of 
chemicals and cbt'inical products and 
textiles iogothtT contributtul lO.D per 
i:ent of the Maharashtra’.s value- 
added in 1978-79 and in Gujarat, the 
same two industries contributed 53.2 
t>er cent. In West Bengal, basic metals 
and alloys and jute textiles contributed 
33.7 per cent. In Bihar, basic metals 
and alloys alone contributed 35.5 per 
cenu the manufacture of transport 
equipment and parts another 17.2 ner 


cent, together nialdng k coAtrilktion of 
52.7 per cent of valueadded in factory 
sector in the state in 1978-79. In res¬ 
pect of Madhya Pradesh, the top-most 
industry was basic metals and alloys 
(17.4 per cent of state’.s valueadded in 
factory sector) followed b.v cotton tex¬ 
tiles (13.9 per cent) and manufacture of 
electrical machinery (13.8 per cent), all 
of which together contributed 45.1 per 
cent of valueadded. 

In the three southern states of Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh, 
and to some extent even in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. industry seems much more diversi¬ 
fied. In Tamil Nadu, five industrial 
categories out of seven had nearly 10.0 
oer cent or more of the percentage 
share in the stale’s valueadded in the 
factory sector. Karnataka had the top 
six industries accounting for only 43.9 
per cent of total valueadded with the 
seventh ‘electricity’ accounting for as 
much as 32.8 per cen,. Within these 
six industries in Karnataka, electrical 
machinery (11.6 per cent), basic metals 
and alloys (8-8 per cent), cotton textiles 
(6.4 per cenO. chemicals and chemical 
products (6.2 per cent) and transport 
equipment (5.6 ner cent) bad sizeable 
shares *n valueadded. In Andhra Pra¬ 
desh also, electrical machinery (13.2 
per cent), electricity (15.7 per cent), 
beverages, tobacco .and tobacco products 
(13.1 per cent), food products (10,6 
per cent), and chemicals and chemical 
prexiucts (9.7 per cent) possessed fairly 
high share in valueadded. Finally, 
Uttar I^radc.sh has the distinction ol 
being dominated by manufacture of 
focxl products (12.6 per cent) because 
of sugar manufacture; also, unlik 9 Maha¬ 
rashtra where also sug«'ir output is con¬ 
centrated, other bigger industries have 
not made much headw^ay in Uttar 
Pradesh. The next four industries with 
almost equal share in valueadded are; 
chemical and chemical products (10.5 
per cent), cotton textiles (10.5 per cent), 
electrical machinery (9.5 per cent), and 
basic metals and alloys (8.4 per cent); 
clectricitj'^ generation has emerged as a 
major contributor (15.0) to industrial 
valueadded in the state. 

When the shares of three ton states 
in each of the 23 industrial groups arc 
reckoned, Mahara.shtra appears in all 
but three industrial categories (namely, 
jute, wood and wood products, and 
water works and supply), and in six¬ 
teen of them it occupies the top posi¬ 
tion. Concentration of industries in a 
few states is effectively brought out by 
these data. About 70.2 per cent of 
valueadded in 'cotton textiles’ is con¬ 
centrated in Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu. These very three states 
account for 70 per cent of valueadded 


in 

and for 37.5 per c6ttt in non-mptame 


mineral products'. Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and Punjab account for 51.6 per cent of 
! valueadded in manufacture of wool, 
silk, and synthetic fibre textiles. About 
81.3 per cent of valueadded in Icathct 
and leather and fur products* are con¬ 
centrated in Tanr.!l Nadu, West Bengal 
and Uttar Pradesh. Bihar, West Bengal 
and Maharashtra account for 53.9 per 
cent of valueadded in basic metals and 
alloys. Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu and 
West Bengal account for 57.6 per cent 
ui valiicailcled in non-electrical machin¬ 


ery. machine tools and parts. 

In almost all the industries, the con- 
contration of output in the top three 
states has got reduced beween 1973-74 
and 1978-79, but by, a meagre exUnt. 
In cotton textiles, ihcir shore of gros.s 
output declined from 65.5 per cent to 
60.5 per cent. Similar declines have 
taken place in basic metals and alloyN 
(50.8 per cent to 48.4 per cent) manu¬ 
facture of electrical machiner\ (52.0 
per cent to 45.5 per cent), non-clectrical 
machinery (60.2 ner cent to 56.4 per 
Lent), paper (49.7 per cent to 44.7 per 
cent), metal products (61.1 per cent to 
5911 per cent) and electricity (41.9 per 
cent to 38.5 per cent). However, this 
picture of a decline in concentration has 


to he tempered by some qualifications.' 
First, in a few other important indus¬ 
tries, the contributions of the top three 
states either stagnated or rose between 
1973-74 and 1978-79, These inc’ustries 
are chemicals and chemical products 
(65.5 per cent in both the period), food 
products (42.2 per cent in 19''3-74 and 
42.3 per cent in 1978-79) non-metallic 
mineral products (35.8 per cent to 35.9 
per cent) and transport equipment (56.5 
per cent to 58.7 per cent). Secondly, 
the reduction in concentration took 
place only in the top state or two. If 
the co\^erage is widened and the top 
five or so (instead of three) are consider¬ 
ed. the reduction in concentration does 
not appear to be so obvious. As brought 
out earlier, in the case of the top nine 
states, their share in almost all char- 
actristics got enlarged between 1973-74 
and 1978-79: number of factories from 
76.2 per cent to 78.4 per cent, fixed 
and productive capital from 77,0 per 
cent and 79.0 per cent, respectively, to 
79.0 per cent each; and employment 
from 82.0 per cent to 82.4 per cent. 
It is only in their proportion of gross 
output and valueadded that there were 
some erosions: in the former from 83.8 
per cent to 81.4 per cent and in the 
latter from 85.3 pef cent to 82.5 per cent. 

(The views expressed here arc the 
personal views of the authorl 
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Profile of# Ibsponsi^ 
Corporate Citizen 


Thirty years pf fiter operation in H)dki lilM teWflM 
to the countiy 9. nwvfber of wn^Mtio lMnraii> In 
several 8reas.th«Coir.panyhMceniiAiulod9i9fli<- 
cantiy over the yrars both to the nation’s radM^oat 
and to die heaUt and well-being of Ha pippllr Mm 
are &oiTie of the salient contribuUoris itttMp^rara 
during the 30 years of Ms existence inUtf t iw ray * 

• The Company commenced B pe f i |i| 8K|jtrt i|i te 

as early as 1950 ' ^ 

• Pfizer has two manufacbJifrig unRS In IMi|t«« 
one at Chandigarh and the oMrorithtifhiina- 
BelapurRoad. 

• Pfizer commenced basic manulldNin of 
Isonicolinic acid hydratide In 1956 **> p rotein 
hy^o^e In 19te •» lettPqKlina and olry- 
tetracycline ki 1961'-^ pard^nilnstiBqdicacid 
in 1961 -cldorprapainMirin 

• Today the Company hatpp awpipyea'lB ic a ex- 

ceeding ?jKX) and aR of dram are Indtona. Oner 
1600 einpioyees hara mtlldeted mort^^ 
years of service. ’ ' * 

• The knii«st paid efrvleyMlntNCorhpsriy4M 
approximately Rs850/ pprinonthplustNiraim 

• Pfizer became a PubtiC Umited CorM|Minp^|s 
early as 1966 and now has mote thanVlKlQi 
shai^okter$holding30perccntl£d0lh'SblrH. < 

• Pfizer India’s earnings from exports over the laid 
rnariy years have exceeded ihw told rcrniltsnpS 
abroad f(»r dte same period. 

• For inuodudngf natv FItir discovenes m India 

tte Conripaity dim fW psy any rayal^ or tedlflt- 
calfeestoitsassoeiatesalmad * < 

• the Cbmi^'s tenafth and Da ra teil P t^g'^ 
UtemioriracariyMtmijMbntinMfndte^ 


portent piogrammes of product developm en t, 
process trnpwmrnem and Import subsaiuth^ 
The impor t cont ent last year was less thwr 2 per 
centdfthe Company's toMlMmiover. 

• hftMtftmfnadsthefbRo^eonitlbudan 
ttd enc h a<| u er. Oltect taxes miJOi mtas *• 
]m6rccdiixraRs.8.03ciores ^06111(^)1-25 

WUIUi 

fi 1mamabona8y Pfizer todiy hwr 140 menQlsctur- 

ladiinraiitamHaAMim mowsA 

winPPliMkPlfpMlpIlIPPIUIUPVPlOpilllpIBiwIRPfC 

HMhd ptaec p any of these oentroi In 198). 
Idtacr ^tbnt On a woildiMide bilk tdD crores (9f 
nyees on Research & D eve lo pment 

• TheCornponyhasonaefiteOrmaMdimand 
up-to-date rptaK^ oonlrol laboratories in iha 
countiy manned by quSMsd sdenAkr 
personnel. 

• The Company's pi 0 diX!t*t 8 nge «idv ooven' 
pharrnaceuticak agrteuRuid and anferaRlieaNh 
products, pharinaceulical cheiTticais and fOiyh 
Uonalprorlucts 


RciENttM tHC tyORuys WEa-telffQ 

iiiMMSiif stinr SI 1 

itMrfi(|ir<^'oiAKTCs-yreisriii 
imms-reraturntnbns 

^^«ii)tmraiCRfi)ck dtcMiim 
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Arinameiits ilnlimited 

THE Prime Minister is reported to have conveyed to the visiting French 
Defence Minister her concern over the arms race and the stockpiling of 
weapons of mass destruction. There is more than a touch of irony, even 
hypocrisy, to this particular episode since the French minister is in India, 
with a 12-member delegation, primarily on a mission to sell arms and 
weapons of mass destruction. 

France is selling India 40 Mirage 2000 fighter aircraft. Among other 
things, the French Defence Minister is here to persuade the Indian govern¬ 
ment to enlarge the order to cover *nianuiacture' — which means essentially 
assembly — in India of another 110 of these aircraft. In addition to the 
Mirage 2000, France is competing with Britain for supplying India with 
anti-submarine warfare helicopters. It has also offered to sell us 153 mm 
guns, AMX tanks and military communications systems. 

And France is by no means the only arms merchant to have been 
wooing India recently. Without doubt the word has got around that India 
— its foreign currency resources boosted by the SDR 5 billion IMF loan, 
spurred by aspirations of emerging as a medium power in this part of the 
world, with a one million strong standing army and claiming to be theatened 
by Pakistan's arms build up across the border - is among the most promis¬ 
ing markets going for military hardware. Less than a month before his 
French counterpart's visit, the British Defence Minister was in New Delhi 
on a long, nine-day trip. India is buying Jaguar aircraft from Britain, 4U 
fully assembled and another 40 to be assembled here. In addition, Britain 
would like very much to persuade us to partly manufacture another 35 of 
these aircraft. And lighter aircraft apart, as mentioned above, Britain is 
engaged in a ucck-to-neck race with France for selling anti-submarine heli¬ 
copters to this country. 

Earlier this year, in March, the Soviet Defence Minister was in India 
with what was acknowledged to be one of the most high-powered Soviet 
military delegiitions ever to visit any non-eastern bloc country. For the 
lust two decades the Soviet Union has been the principal supplier of arma¬ 
ments to India and in 1980 a fresh agreement had been signed between the 
two countries for supply of $ 1.6 billion worth of Soviet arms. Responding 
to the offers of the Jaguar and the Mirage 2000, the Soviet Union has 
apparently agreed to sell us the MiG 27, its advanced ground attack aircraft. 

What is most signiheunt, even tb<? United States, from which India has 
hitherto bought little armaments, has recently shown itself to be keen to 
get into the act. On the eve of the Indian Prime Minister's visit to the 
US in July, the New York Times reported that India was negotlaiing a S 1 
billion deal with some US armaments manufacturers. About the same time, 
Walter Stossel, the US senior deputy secretary of state, told newsmen in 
Washington that the US was prepared to sell F-16 aircralt to India if 
we asked for them. Other reports have talked of Indo-US negotiations tor 
purchase of US F-3 fighter aircraft. 

The above is by no means a comprehensive inventory of ihe aimametus 
being sought to be sold to India or of the countries engaged in this effort. 
(We have, for instance, concluded a deal with W'est Germany for supply of 
submarines.) The purpose here is merely to draw attention to the sharp 
rise in our arms purchases abroad. The government has admitted to this 
fact, but on rare occasions and only tangentially. Finance Minister Pranab 
.Mukherjee told Rajya Sabha in March that one reason that had made the 
government go in for the IMF loan was an “unforeseen increase" in defence 
expenditure. What is significant, however, is that this development has 
evoked virtually no response from political parties or public opinion gene¬ 
rally in the country. Even the Left parties which organised the massive 
march in Delhi on October 4 in support of peace and disarmament chose 
the alleged war preparations of the Zia regime in Pakistan as one of the 
slogans for the march and thus tacitly underwrote the Indian government's 
rapidly escalating defence purchases and expenditures. Another section of 
political opinion in the country views this development, once again with 
approval, from the standpoint of avoiding putting all our eggs in respect of 
defence purcliases in one basket Cmeaning the Soviet Union). 




Both these attitudes — that of harping on the military threat from 
..and that of emphasising the need to diversify the sources of our 
serve the govermnent very well. They cflecUvely 




preclude critical exaihiiwdolu of l)i& 
govemiuent'ji defence outlays and 
prograniuios at a time when such 
examination Ls particularly necessaiy 
For a number of reasons. First, as 
the Planning C'.onimission admitted at 
its last (ii)l mooting in August, ihr 
Sixth Plan is facing a grave resoiirt-e 
crisis and sharply increased outlays on 
defence cannot, therefore, but 
be at the cost of development. Second, 
the country is faceil with a grim situa¬ 
tion on the foreign cvehange front, with 
the balance of trade deficit threatening 
to he around, or c;vc*n to c^xeced, the 
Rs 6,0()0 crore mark in 1982-83 for 
the third siu*ces.sive year. It may be 
that the arms merchants are prepan'd 
to offer ert'dit, but to accept such 
terms will only moan inviting trouble 
in the future, and in the very near 
future at that. Finally, the larger 
implications of beefing up ibe armed 
forces, through sharply increased ex- 
pimditures and induction of sophisti¬ 
cated armaments and equipment, 
cannot enlirt'Iy be overlooked at a lime 
will’ll the. political system in the country 
is showing such visible cracks. 


Iisid"'t6 "tiilie 

(^poUUon. ft saeily cannot be 
case of the Congress(l) that its present 
problems with a section of the parly’s 
Ic^adership in Andhra Pradesh, for 
instance., is the creation of newspapers 
or oppo.sjtiun parties. 

In fact the political resolution adopted 
by the C\V(^(1) seems to be so fanciful 
a document that it cannot even be seen 
as part of the traditional exercise in 
hypiociicy so characteristic of these 
formal gatherings of the faithful. Leav¬ 
ing aside its formulation about the 
'*irrelevance” opposition pailie.s — a 
piece of pennissible cant in view of the 
impcniling elections, ihuugli the support 
of tlit.H* same opposition parties have 
been sought, on a .selective basis, during 
(his or that election and may .still bii 
sought ifi the coining elections — even 
its .self-p<*rceplion seems to belong to 
the realm of phantasy. “‘The Cou- 
gress(l)”, 'lie political resolution claims, 
“is today the only national party, trans¬ 
cending all regional, linguistic, religious 
and caste loyalties, and is capabble of 
providing dynamic leadership for a 
nation that is marching ahead in spite 


The fact is, the mess in every state 
and Union territory unit of the party is 
far too gone. Andhra Pradesh is a micro¬ 
cosm, a reflection, asit were,of thestete 
of the part>» in the coimtry as a whole: 
every member, every faction in the state 
swears to be more loyaUst than the rest; 
indeed, the stated grievance of Anjaiah 
and Venkatram. the two hapless chief 
ininLsters picked up and discarded with 
equal ca-sualness, is that the new chief 
minister is not sufficiently loyal lo 
Indira Candhi and that it is only to 
ilcmonstrate their greater loyally to 
Indira Gandhi that they declined to be 
present when summoned at the meeting 
of the CWC(I). The problems for thi’ 
h‘adcr.sliip of the Congrcss(I) is that it 
is going lo have to contend with more 
and more of such loyalists, in other 
parts of the country as well. 


INSAT 

Thorough Probe Needed 


Politics 

Troublesome Loyalists 

ONLY a bold man could bave wagered 
on the Congress(l) holtling its promised 
party elections acc’ording to the elabo¬ 
rate .schedule aiinouncrd loss than a 
month ago by the party geneial secre¬ 
tary (EVW, Scplnnber 5). The G>n- 
gre.ss([) working committee, meeting 
over the weekend in connection with 
the impending elections for the state 
assemblies in Andhra Pnule.sh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Karnataka and, po.ssibly, 
in Tripura and Assam as well, has now 
decided that in view of these assemldy 
elect ion.s, organisational elections in 
these states, as widl as in stales alfeclt?d 
by flood and draught, may be put off. 

llie meeting of the Congressd) work¬ 
ing c'oimnittcjc appears to have also pro¬ 
vided the occasion for the parly leader¬ 
ship to hold forth, as it has done so 
often inc. the past, on the various con¬ 
spiracies by the opposition parties as 
wedl as the pri'ss, who are alliJged to 
be spreading malicious and sciirriloas 
.stories about the ‘so-called* dissidence 
in the parly, lo demoralise the party. 
Tins is truly an astonishing formulation. 
It is true the C\VC(1) was summoned 
to disimss the problems of the forthcom¬ 
ing assembly elections and so perforce 


of diflicullies . . . 'Ilie Gongrcss(I) is 
formulating and implementing pro¬ 
grammes thfil are reducing .social and 
economic inequalities, strengthening the 
foundations of self-reliance and jirodiic- 
ing vigorous agriciilliiral and industrial 
growth”. Hut what do(\s the opposition 
do. faced with such sphmelid promise 
and performance ol lh(‘ ruling parly? 
“Faced with the prospect of inevitable 
liquidation at the hands of an enlighten¬ 
ed electorate, the opposition ha.s taken 
recourse to blatantly misleading propa¬ 
ganda about the Congre.ss(I) and its 
leaders. Fabricated stories of high- 
handednivss and corruption are being 
propagated to undorrnicie the confidence 
and morale of the rank and file of the 
Congress(I) party .... But the Con- 
gre.ss(T) does not fear th<^ campaign of 
calumny because it ha.s steadfastly 
served the people in their onward 
journey loward.s* a self-reliant, prosper- 
oiLS and egalitarian sodefy." 

Perhaps the very infen.sity of the 
charges laid against the opposition high- 
liglits the actual crisis within the Con- 
gic\s.s(I). For, (to take one example of 
several that can be cited), even as the 
CWC(I) was fulminating against "fabri¬ 
cated .sloric.s”, die two immediate 
predecessors of the newly installed 
chief mini.ster of Andhra Pradesh were, 
without any help from opposition or 
newspapers, defying the party leader¬ 
ship and sulking in Hyderabad, rdhuing 


THE Prime Minister announces the 
launching of INSAT in Parliament; the 
Minister of Slate pronounces it prema¬ 
turely (lead. Blame is always hard lo 
take; (aicoininni easy and pleasant. 

INSAT I-A was not the first Indian 
satellite, but it certainly was the first 
non-expcrimental satellite that India 
commissioned. A more important difler- 
ence between INSAT I-A and earli(*r 
Indian satellites wa.s that this one had 
been built, cut holy to Indian order no 
doubt, by a foreign firm. Ford Aero- 
space of the United States. 

While all experiments run the ri.sk 
of failure, our failure rate with respect 
to satellites ‘ has been rather high. 
Aryabhatta and Bhaskara 1 are dead 
already; Bhaskara II and Apple are 
threc-riuarters (lead. In fact, sill of 
them developed snags, some sooner 
than others, and there has not been a 
single sucoessful experimental satellite 
launch. 

Still when it came to ordering a 
regular non-experimental launch, we 
ordered a multipurpose satellite, the 
like of which, it appears, no other coun¬ 
try had as yet had the courage to 
launch. At least, that is what we were 
told on the eve of INSAT*s launching. 
Naturally, the foreign firm commission¬ 
ed to build the .satellite to our desi^ 
could not have had^ the nece^ary ex¬ 
perience in its fabrif^tion. Tr^ 
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if tlie otheV'.i^mi Hu^hc^!- 
was more experienced in satellite fabric* 
cation or whether it had greater ex¬ 
perience in the fabrication of the more 
sophisticated satellites of the type we 
had decided to go in for. 


That reviewing and monitoring were 
lax and not sufficiently strict and ex¬ 
haustive is clearly reflected in the one 
fact that has been conceded already, 
namely, the excess weight of the satel¬ 
lite when it was taken to the launch 


scientists in general. Several people 
here and many abroad might welcome 
this type of enquiry, but it is not in the 
larger interests of the country. 

Let our scientists give us a chance to 
believe in them. 


That being so. how much responsi¬ 
bility did rest on the building contractor 
to ensure that the satellite it fabricated 
would work? Was a minimum guaran¬ 
tee period laid down for the purpose? 

It would appear that no such guarantee 
was given or taken. Otherwise, why 
should it have been necessary to insure 
the satellite with the Indian general 
insurance company even for the first 
180 days of its operation? Evidently, 
the contractor was not prepared to 
guarantee the satellite’s operation even 
for the first six months. And that 
notwithstanding that the firm was com¬ 
missioned to build not only the satellite 
but also the master control facility on 
the ground in India — and all on 
turnkey basis. 

Did the contractor firm, itself have 
doubts about the design to which it 
was commissioned to build? The 
Minister has assured Parliament that 
“there is no evidence to conclude that 
our own endeavour to seek a multi- 
mission spacecraft for improved system 
economics through integration of ser¬ 
vices is not practical”. But he does 
not indicate what sort of evidence he 
or his scientists have actually looked 
for. If India’s was the first multi¬ 
mission satellite and that has dropped 
dead within 180 days, is that not strong 
evidence to the contrary? 

But there are many other questions 
which our government and scientists 
ought to be raising in this connection 
- • if for nothing else, just to make sure 
that the next such mission is not 
undertaken without a lot more caution. 
However, the government’s statements 
in Parliament do not seem to indicate 
this sense of caution. 

No doubt an enquiry committee 
has been set up. Already, the members 
of the committee have all gone to the 
United States for discussions with the 
contractor. But what do they expect 
to find out there? Are not the design 
details and the proceedings of the 
reviews that must have been conducted 
from time to time as various systems 
and sub-systems got completed and 
tested available locally? The chairman 
of the committee was himself the head 
of the INSAT review board. He must 
be aware what the various tests showed 
and what snags appeared and wher^ 
Why do^ he dot sit bad: for once and 


pad. Where grams and ounces could 
make an enormous difference, our 
satellite was found to be overweight 
by several kilograms. 

It now turns out that the solar sail 
had bad to be replaced on the eve of 
the launch. Did something go wrong 
in the proce.ss of transformation and 
reassembly? How was it made sure 
that the repldccment was done properly? 
Was it this same sail that got stuck 
prematurely? 

Will a commiitee composed of the 
very perrons who themselves reviewed 
and monitored the construction and 
completion of the satellite ask the sort 
of question answers to which might 
now pur part at least of the blame for 
(he satellite’s failure on them? This 
is extremely doubtful. In fact, what is 
much more likely is that the committee 
will attempt a sort of whitewashing, 
which will blame no one. Failing that, 
it will identify smaller fr>' to pin the 
blame on .ind make them the scapegoat. 
The inequity of some such outcome 
apart, the danger is that the larger 
questions will go almost, if not com¬ 
pletely, unanswered. A few hundred 
crore more rupees will be spent on a 
project whose technical viabilitv is not 
quite fully proven. 

It is false economics to argue that a 
multi-mission satellite is more economi¬ 
cal than a single or twin mission satel¬ 
lite when the very technical viability of 
the former is not fully established. If 
the high probability of failure had been 
provided for. the cost effectiveness of 
the satellite would have been dilhcult 
to establish. But the review committee 
now set up n\ight well come up with 
calculations which show that the multi- 
mission satellite is still cost effective 
and that, therefore, we should launch 
INSAT I-B as planned. After all, figures 
are not difficult to cook up. 

The vested interest of most, if ncjt 
all. of the members of the review com¬ 
mittee is to establish that they were 
right to begin with and are right now. 
Are we really so short of competent 
scientists outside of the Space Commu¬ 
nication establishment who could be 
entrusted with an objective analysis of 
iNSATs failure? The results of the 
sort oC enquiry the establishment scient¬ 
ists, have P®wuaded the government to 
iiistitate will satisfy nobody. 'Worse, it 
^ iMt'reputation of Indian 


Poland 

Set Ung the Clock Back 

Poland’s independent trade union, 
Solidarity, has been formally banned 
at Irist. The ban came into effect 
with the Polish parliament adopting 
the martial law regime's new trade 
union bill. The new law cxplicitlv 
provides that “registrations of trade 
unions effected before this law went 
into force lose their legal force”. 
Unions will henceforth bo limited to 
the branch or professional level at 
individual factories and only one 
union will be allowed to be formed 
at any factory or enterprise. This 
smacks of paving the way for the rt- 
emergeiice of olFicial unions. According 
to the time-table spelt out in the new 
law, after December 31, 1983, work¬ 
place union organisations mav create 
nationwide (irganisations. And after 
December 31. 1984. national organisa¬ 
tions ma\ create inter-union central 
boards or federations. The objective 
clearly is to prevent the re-emergence 
of a nationwide working class organi¬ 
sation which can pose a challenge to 
the ruling communist party or the 
government. 

The regime’s determination to keep 
the unions atomised and apolitical is 
also reflected in certain other provi¬ 
sions of the new law. Thus unions* 
access to the state-controlled media 
is explicitly limited to propagation of 
“general, accepted principles”. Simi¬ 
larly, the courts have been empower¬ 
ed to demand election of new union 
leaders on grounds of violation of the 
law. Further, there is provision for 
derecognition of unions which have 
any association with persons acting 
against the state. This is clearly in¬ 
tended to prevent the participation 
of political elements in the unions. 
While the right to strike is iormally 
retained, the most stringent restric¬ 
tions have been put on its exercise. 
Before a strike can be called, the 
dispute has to be compulsorily refer¬ 
red to arbitration at the local and 
Supreme Court levels. Also, strikes 
must be preceded hy ^ seven-day 
notice. Strikes which are deemed to 
have political motives or to lack the 
support of the majority of the workers 
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have been prohibited, which should 
ie.ivc enouj^h room foi the author itios 
to outlaw most strikes, if they wish 
to do so. Parliament is empowered to 
completely ban strikes in the event 
of a national or economic emergenc>. 
The new trade union law forbids the 
formation of unions ~ even of the 
kind permitted under the law • by 
members of the military and police 
forces as well as employees of depart¬ 
ments and enterprises under the de¬ 
fence and interior minlstnesS. Finalb, 
the law provides for prison sentences 
and fines lor violation of its provisiomi. 

Introducing the new law, General 
faruzelski told the Polish Parliament 
that he still stood bv his July 21 
statement which had outlined the 
conditions for relaxing martial law 
restrictions. He also said that the 
government proposed to release a 
number of internees. These statements 
were obviously meant to soften the 
blow, but it is very doubtful that 
they would amount to much in prac¬ 
tice. In fact there has been a further 
political crack-down by the regime 
after the popular demonstrations at 
the end of August to mark the second 
anniversary of the formation of Soli¬ 
darity. Earlier this month the Polish 
government had announced the arrest 
of Wladyslaw Frasynink, reportedly 
one of the four top leaders of Soli¬ 
darity still outside the jails. Only days 
earlier, the vice-president of Solida¬ 
rity's national committee, had been 
sentenced to three and a half years 
in prison by a military court. Among 
otlun known oase.s of iiiiprisoiinient 
recently is that of three publishers 
and distributors of a SoHdaritv bul¬ 
letin who were sentenced to three 
years in jail. 

The government has also been 
claiming that the leaders of Solidarity 
had rejected its offers for talks, but 
all evidence points to its attitude to 
the trade union organisation having 
hardened. It was Solidarity that had 
in mid-September offered to hold 
negotiations with the authorities, in¬ 
cluding, on such issues as restructur¬ 
ing of the union, a moratorium on 
strikes for three years« and extending 
co-operation to the goveinment to 
extricate the country from the present 
economic crisis. In return, It had only 
asked that all those imprisoned or 
interned be freed, that the authorities 
hold talks with the representatives of 
Solidarity hoaded by Lech Walesa 
and that the government permit that 


all concessions agreed to by Solidarity 
be unproved by a legally convened 
congress. This offer was refected. 

It is significant, and not a little 
ironical, that even while cracking 
down on Solidarity and political dis- 
sidence in general, the Polish govern¬ 
ment has been setting about liberalis¬ 
ing the economy. As part of economic 
reforms introduced in the last few 
months, the system of centralised 
planning and control of the economy 
has been sought to be diluted in 
favour of more powers for the man¬ 
agements of enterprises ro take in¬ 
vestment, production and pricing de- 


UPWARD of a dozen makes or models 
of two-wheelers of all kinds which arc 
coming up will change the very nature 
of the market for personal transport 
over the next four or live years. In the 
field of two-wheelers alone «— scoo’ers, 
mopeds and motorcycles — new capa¬ 
cities have been licensed which will 
quadruple the total output by the end 
of this ilecadc*. If this capacity does 
materialise, it coidd be far in excess 
of any realistic estimate of the demand 
for these products. 

The working group on two-whoelcrs 
had reoommended in its last exercise a 
very large output of two-wheelcrs — 
e^specially mopeds. The relevant pro- 
ducUon targets for 1984-85 are: 
5,00.000 scooters, 3.00,000 mopeds, 
and 2.00.000 motorcycles; and for 
1989-90 ; 8,00.000 scooters, 8,50.000 

mopeds, and 3,50,000 motorcycles. 

There is at present a shortage of 
mopeds and scooters, but the shortfall 
is not as laige as the waiting lists sug¬ 
gest. In scooters, for instance, buyers 
are highly discriminating^ While there 
is a 12-year waiting list for Bajaj Auto*s 
products, other makes of scooters can 
be acquired after a much shorter wait 
or even off-the-shelf. There are, of 
course, several sexxiter manufacturers 
who have failed. They are of the pub- 
lie sector, sponsored by the govem- 
inents of Gujarat, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Karnataka. Of these, three have 
apparently been given up. Gimar 
scooters of Gujarat plans to make a 
comeback financed by IDBI. Scooters 
India and AP Scooters, both also pfubRc 
sector, plan to expand Soootem India 


ctbions in response to considerations 
of enterprise profitability. The Polish 
government's calculations aoparently 
are, first, that improved economic 
performance and enhanced availability 
of goods and services will wean the 
people away from political demands 
and attitudes — which, in the gov¬ 
ernment’s view, threaten the very 
basis of the whole system -- and, 
second, that the economic reforms 
will lead to the desired pick-up in 
the economy. However, in the light 
of available evidence both these as¬ 
sumptions must be regarded as 
questionable. 


will also diversify into mox>eds. AP 
Scooters will collaboiute with Bajaj’s 
former parlner, Piaggio. In addition to 
these plans, three new firms, all with 
fapanese or Italian collaboration, have 
been given licences for 1,00.000 
scooters a year apiece. Bajai Auto, 
moreover, plans to apply for licences 
to manufacture 5,12,000 two-wheeler> 
and three-wheelers, of which two- 
wheelers will be at least 90 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the total production of 
scooters last year was around 2.5 lakh. 
The long wailing list notwithstanding. 
r\pansion of this order will certainly 
bring about a glut in the market. The 
waiting list, it must be remcml>ered, 
consists of people who might actually 
want to buy the vc'hicle only after a 
while, and others who have Ijookcd a 
vf'hicle to be able to XH)cket the premia. 

Meanwhile, the demand for mopeds 
Ls still high. The production of last 
year of around 1.25 lakh will expand 
considerably. Here, again, exfmnsion 
plans apart, at least two manufacturers 
have been given licences to make 
1 .00,000 units a piece. 

In the case of motorcycles, Escorts 
and Enfield plan lo expand consiciably 
by 90.000 each. Last year's production, 
on the other hand, was just about one 
lakh vehicles. 

There thug seems to bo considerable 
overcapacity in the offing, especially in 
motorcycles and scooters. Of course, 
not all of licensed capacity will see the 
light of day. Yet the fact that foreign 
collaborators have already been roped 
in by all the licensees is indication of 
their intentions to expaod* 
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two. or three yeats, with full produc¬ 
tion in {lv(‘ years from now, and it is 
fjiiilt' possible that a j»lut will very 
likely emerge in three to four years. 
'J his would be quite a change for thci 
buyer, who today does not have much 
oi a clujicc, 

Tl^e ])oU'ittia) for exports i^ the 
event ol a surplus is? liowcver, resbic- 
ted. The working group on the subject 
bid said that five* per cent of the pro¬ 
duction of scoo lei's, aiid negligible 
niinilH'rs of motorcycles, could be 
shipxK-d out; inopcds did not even rate 
a ineiitior» in their forecast. Indian 
tnauufacturers would face two triajoi 
pmblc'ins here. One is that of tx»no- 
luies of scaV — in tlw exse ol sciM)tt;rs, 
.siK’li <‘c<*i()mics (illI be achicvixl only 
ulieii production crosses 1.5 lakh units. 
I'oday Hafa] Auto has this kind ol 
eapacit>'. It.s cwjxnts, however, havt. 
drojipcd by Rs 8 orore last year afler 
i'iagei iiiiliatt'd law suits against it. 
Secondly, ancillarisation, or sub*con- 
tiiK'iiug i.s ,i niajo, QU'ati.s of spreading 
<osts in the irulnshy. Baiaj Auto, in 
till' decadej, ol its existence, has crea¬ 
ted a reliable network of aneillaru's, 
wliieli in ti inis of value-added turn in 
hall the product. Others — with more 
siiphi.stieatcd rciiuirtments, less lime at 
tli(‘ir disposal, and relative inexperi- 
(^nce may find tliLs diffinilt. 

More important a cousLrakit on ex- 
pori.s is thill exports are less profitable 
than doiiKxstic salt's. Of com’se, labour 
eosfs are ;m advaiiingt^ in exports, but 
with iocreasing sophistication, this plays 
ii sinallca* role. Moreover, eompt'tilion 
in the field is fierce, coming mainly 
from the ltaliaii.s and the Japanese, 
lx)th ol whom arc much more advanced 
ill ferms of technologx'. scale of opera¬ 
tion, and managerial cxperlisc. Indian 
maniifaehiicrs dealing in small quanti¬ 
ties, moreover, simply cannot maintain 
the necessary sciviciiig network, etc, 

which the foreign makers can provide 
with ease. 


Paint Industry 
Dwindled Fare 


THE paints industry is facing a reces¬ 
sion. At a meeting of the national 
excx'utive of the Indian Paints Associa¬ 
tion (IPA), in \!adru.s on October 8, it 
was stated tliat the industry may have 
to cut back production in the current 
year Ijy B to W per cent. 

in^strlal 


generally has been bn tbe decline since ' 
April this year, the dcdiiie has l>ecn 
significant for paint.s requirc^d for com¬ 
mercial vehicles, tractors, and the ship¬ 
building industry. Consuniptiou of 
paints in thcsi* indii.sh'i(r.s has alri'udy 
declined by about 10 per ci*iit. 

If indiistiv has been able to luuuitam 
norma) proiluctioii so far, it is because 
till' guvcrniiicnt — Iho largc.st con- 
sumcj - and llu* railways Jiaxt' not 
so far reduced tlu'ir ordias. Nevertheless, 
tli(‘ lower dmnand ironi (h(' industrj.it 
st'elor has lureed the iiidnslrv io make 
changes in its prodiict-nii.v and to 
produce more paints leipiired In Jiousc- 
liolds. Huwcvir. dcjjiund Iroiii the 
lioiiseliold srelor which is lino)ant 
liming tile lesli'al season, eomi'neiKing 
/Viignst:Scpteinlx r till January, is un¬ 
likely to hi* so this Near heeaiisi* oi the 
iuilurc ol the monsoon this >ear. How 
iar this n ill allect sales to this sector 
x\ill be elear low'ards the end of 
NoxeinlKT, Me.inwIiiJe, aeeording to 
the l\iin!s As.st)ciatii)n. there lia\e hecn 
'distress’ sales in most places to elear 
.stocks. 

Karlier, the indnsli) had expressed 
hoiKss oi inevi a.^iiig pioduetioii hy 
12,000 tonnes to 2.10 lakh tonnes 
during the ciiiTcnl )e.ir liom the 
previous )cul's 1.08 lakh touue.s. This 
is now unlikely to matcrialisi’. 

SmalJ scale paint imils, whiih have 
not done wa'll at the Ixwt ol limes, am 
worse oil now \^hen iomp' tilioii is 
even giealer Irom the large units ol 
the oiiMiihscd sector. Small nect'ssury 
invf'itmeiit .ind simple teelmology 
atlracled a laige imiubei ol enlrepr*’ 
neurs to this field in the la>t lew yeaiS: 
so that llieri' an* about l.oOO units in 
the niiorgrinisi d seeloi eompaivd to OOtt 
units a deeade .igi». On tile other 
hand, there lias heen jJiaelicaJly 
addition to the 10 large-scale nuils in 
the oigaiii.sed .sei'tor i»ve*i the last two 
dcckides. Despite llii.s large increaM’ 
in the- numbei ol small-xcale nnil.s, 
liowi’ver, tin* market share of this sector 
lia.x decreased to 40 pc'r cent liojn .jO 
per cent a decade ago. The organised 
sector has been able to raise its marki't 
share to 60 per cent, by expanding 
capacilitxs and by better capacity 
utilisatioii. While the small-scalt^ units 
now operate* at 50 per cent capacity, 
the organised sector is able to operate 
ar nearly 80 per cent capacity aud 
thereby also rcdticc production costs. 
W hat is more, as in liic ca.se of otber 
induslru's, flic more enterprising of the 
large-scale paint manufacturers have 


^floated* small units so as reap beaefibt 
.specific to small units utid so as to 
expand their own production ba.se. 

Slow groxvlh in demand for paints, ol 
barely 6 per cent per atmuin. has also 
accentualcd the imiwet of the prcMrnl 
recessionary situation. High prices haxe 
gone hainl in liand with inhibited 
growth in demand — though that can 
hardly be responsible lor the hiatus in 
per eapit.i eou.sninpliun of paints 
lu'lwecn India (0.23 kg) and the 
ile\cloj)ed cuuntiics M7 to 25 kg) us 
beinoaitcd by the IV*.sident of IRA. He, 
ol iiniisf, allribnles this to llic high 
co-'l ol pamts, owing to high ixcise. 
(iiiiiis oil raw materials and finished 
pi millets which constitute (iO per cent 
of the co.'t III paints, 'tin: l.icl is that 
.oix .'iticinpl lo j)i>pulaiise tin- use ol 
paints ill tin* coniifrx mn.st also bcai in 
mind the major market constraint ol 
the stark po\eit\ of iIk majoiity of iLs 
jicopic. 
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Si.x' months 
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STATISTICS 






Vatlatioa (Fer Cent) 




Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970-71 100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27, In 

In 

In 

Id 




Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All ComiiiOiluics 

1000 

290 1 

! 2 

? 0 

5 0 

9 1 

18 2 

17.1 


Primary Artkks 

417 

276.1 

2 

^ 1 

6 5 

10.9 

is.o 

13.8 

—1.3 

Food Article 

298 

251.0 

-3 2 

6 0 

6 9 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

—0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

247.0 

—0 7 

0 2 

8 9 

9.7 

11.9 

14.7 

—4.3 

Fuel. Power, Light and Lubricants 

8 S 

457 2 

0 4 

4.5 

4 5 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273 9 

—0.8 

0 4 

3.9 

5.3 

19.2 

202 

0.2 





Variation (Per Cent) 




Cost of i/ivinK Index 

Base 

Latest 

—* - 

-s — - 



__ 


, _ . „ 



Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Last 

March : 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workcis 

i9tio—ion 

478» 

1.7 

6 9 

4.6 

12.5 

11.4 

8 8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960= 100 

442’ 

2 1 

7.5 

i 5 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

1.4 

For Agricultural 1 abourers 

luly 60-June 

453’ 

2 3 

3.2 

2 0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 . 

-1.9 


61-100 













Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 


Money and Banking 

Unit 

L4trv( 


- — 

- 



_ 




Week 

Over 

Ovet 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



(17-9-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81*82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (M t) 

Rs crore 

66,152 

257 

7,493 

3.627 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(0.4) 

(12 8) 

(5.8) 

(12.7) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

31,408 

-359 

5,626 

2.63U 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercul Sector 

Rs crore 

44.168 

183 

6,228 

1,745 

6.492 

5,690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










l^tor 

Rs crore 

1,870 

-223 

—1,767 

—791 

-2,069 

—613 

—10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rf crore 

46,885 

524 

5,682 

3,135 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4.803 




(1.1) 

(13.8) 

(7 2) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Lateit 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Mouth 

Months* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970=100) 



1982 

1981 

1982t 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

General Index 

100.00 

164,0* 

171.6 

162.6 

5 5 

9.3 

0 8 

1.2 

6.9 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

196.2* 

200.2 

187.3 

6 9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2 3 

4 8 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

161.0* 

186.3 

!80.3 

3.3 

7 4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

148.6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2 7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

155..^* 

163.8 

146.5 

11.8 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

165 4*' 

167.9 

163.9 

2.4 

-0 1 

3 5 

6.0 

8.0 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

154 1* 

163 3 

144.4 

13.1 

9 3 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

81-82 

80-81 

T9-80 

78-T9 

T7-T8 



Monio 
(June 82) 

1 82-82t 

81-82t 






Exports 

Rs crore 

505 

1,812 

1,652 

7.358 

6,711 

6,459 

5.555 

3,404 






<9 6) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

Imports 

Ri crore 

1,016 

3,334 

2.813 

13.110 

12.524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 






(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(13.i) 

(13.1) 

(18.7) 

Balance of I ra>lr 

Rs crore 

--5I1 

-1,522 

—1.163 

—5,752 

—5,813 

-2,563 

—1,843 

—621 

Employment Exchange aStathlics 

Unit 

l..atest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



Month * 










(Apr. 82) 

1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

18,059 

18,039 

16,332 

17.838 

16,200 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 

(as atgndof penod) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) 




Number of registrations 

Thoofand 

375 

1,661 

1.831 

6,277 

6,156 

tl32 

3,328 







(2.0) 

(0.4) 




Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

76 

277 

277 

895 

840 

876 

828 

W4 






(6.5) (—4.1) 

(5.tt 

(3.0) 

(-4.3) 

Number of placements 

Tbooiand 

42 

160 

154 

505 

480 


456 

456 






(5.2) 

(2.6) 

a«) 

(-) 

(11.8) 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for oonespooding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 


Note ; (I) Superscript numeral denotes month to which flgute relates eg, superscript* indicates diat the flcmaaia for lasuaiy. 
and so on. 2) Piguras in brackets denote percentage variadoo over paevioiM period. 
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fiOOMOMIC AND #6utK!At 


October 16, 1982 


Calcutta Diary 

A M 


CIRCUS and bread. Circus has ovci- 
ndun; piioriU. biead has nono How 
tia docs OTIC explain the exitaordinii> 
shenanigans, drought and tlo )ds not¬ 
withstanding, over the Asian Games? 
When the elections to the Lok Sdbha 
were held in 1980. and the new 
goveinment was constituted, the 
mandate suiely was not for the Asian 
Games. It would not seem so ft'^m 
the way things are proceeding. I orget 
liic oiitiage ot colour tclcvl^lon stts 
and the satellites; monsti ut i 

much graver ordei, bv then dozens, 
cMt lifing pdpHratfd cx(r\ dax 
Schools have been asked lo reschedule 
then annual examinations. Colleges 
iTid iitiiM isitif's have iM'en adnioni- 
shid to su^,>end their lec^uics and 
usumt I lU Ihe pittein of alloca- 
tu^n ol ccincnt and steel h»s been 
loidjustcl diaslicallv. Water pipc- 
1 ncs aie being le-aligned m the 
nation’s capil ii, and a Ian segment of 
th' K'.idxni oopulation ite in dangei 
K.\ King siiixed ol watci next month. 
Ihe Inuleinnt govemoi of Delhi his 
l>((ij shiilllid a nnmlut oi olhei 
heads loo have rolled. C'ontractois 
und conhdence tiicksters aic bolding 
the nation’s capital to ransom. And 
Parliament s winter session, which 
traditionalK begins in late November, 
has been bi ought foiwaid bv more 

than SIX weeks The nation > law¬ 
makers are being shown their place; 
thc\ Will meet when the> aie oideicd 
to meet and they will be sent packing 
bv the lust week ol Novembe.. Circus 
must have precedence over la\ir-mak- 
ing; Parliament will be dismissed be- 
foH* the athelclc‘s begm to assemble 
m New Delhi. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment aie not to be trusted; with so 
many foreigneis around, parliamen¬ 
tarians could begin to behive like 
crass exhibitionists, which could 
lower the dignity of the nation. Why 
take the risk, send Parliament home 
heiore the fun and games begin» 
whatever the conventions that might 
be flouted thereby. 

Is it mere lack of a sense of 
proportion, or does ^he apparently 
total obsession with the Asiad port¬ 
end a deeper motive? Everybody 
knows the games in Novembei have 
provided a wonderful opportunity for 
some people to transfer public funds 
for private puiposes. It would how* 
ever be trite to say that tliis^ob|ecl 


of making money at the Goveinmeni’s 
f xjiensc has hot-n th<‘ major source of 
inspiration lor the Asiad and for the 
overriding priority accorded to it The 
hnal bill tor the Asiad, all things 
considcivd, is estimated to aggregate 
to around Rs 2,000 crore. Out of thu 
sum, as much .is R> 400 to 500 croro 
could well ho pocketed by men and 
women in the proximity of the* luling 
household. But those infasting the 
g(i\eminent, and those surrounding it, 
know so many wavs of feathering their 
nests that they do not need the spe¬ 
cial occasion of the Asian Gaines for 
the purpose; they have mad? monev, 
they arc making monev, and they will 
continue lo make monev, whatever 
the season, whatever the occasion 

No, the elaborate exercise in frivolity 
cannot therefore be simply to create 
the light ambience for stash ng wealth 
by this or that ciony of rhe Prime 
MkiisUt or h«r The frivolity 

nnist !>(' for the s.ike of frivolity 
itself loi Iettin .5 it s.nk in in the psxiln 
< f the peonle of India that fun and 
jiamis arc mor^ impoitant than a 
s‘"ssion of Parliament; more impoitant 
than educ.irion; more important than 
basic development activities; moie 
impniani than providing succour 
aeainst drought and flocxls. 

IveiN big ot little thing you till 
the other dav ccnsidered ts b.isic to 
the survival and the sustainment cf 
the social base is being scuttled. 
Ihoic Is a cycle of instiuction, exami¬ 
nation and vacation in the educational 
in tituiions. This rhythm lepresents a 
stiucturc of discipline. Hold it in 
ctintempt, and demonstrate your con¬ 
tempt; the Asiad provides the oppor¬ 
tunity. The success of anv planned 
economic endeavour hinges on woik- 
ing out in advance the details cf the 
material balances, the balances bet¬ 
ween the demand for and supply of 
scarce commodities, and to ensuie 
that the allocative system respects 
those balances. But no, the goal is 
otherwise, economic growth must be 
made subservient to other targets, 
accepted national economic policies 
do not mean a thing, contempt for 
such policies must be overtly expres¬ 
sed through a tinkering of the prior 
planned allocations of power, cement, 
steel or rail movements, all in the 
name of the Asiad. In a system of 
parliamentary democracy, sessions of 


Parliament are carefully s«,heduled, 
ind proi*o>aK for legislative enact- 
muits. aie prepared in advince; other 
lUms oi business for each ession too 
ue worked out with due c.re. \ou 
think we care at all for Pailiament 
and its sillv grammar? VVe will 
dt monstrate oni contempt for the 
na’ions law'making apparatus, we 
will sabotage its schedule and throw 
into disariav its programme ol busi¬ 
ness, the Asian Games wol siipcrsedt 
Pailiamcnt 

A new philosophy has muscled its 
way in Tnvialitv is all, it >s as much 
lie deu\ ex tmihtna as the objective 
(»f State policy The placiditv of exist- 
in-, not ms must be disturbed, tan- 
d.irJs must be sabi>taged, svsltms 
mil t be dc-stabiliscd, iUle-, must be 
o\et turned, one must cieitc a x,reat 
confusion Noims, stand lids, sv'^tom^, 
lules aie a confounding nuisance, in¬ 
cluding noims of wage pavinents to 
wtiikcrs engaged in the con f ucti ijI 
of facilities for the A«‘iad. lill as long 
as thev are there, people wdl ask 
quislum*'. compare, chalk un mirks, 
work out the relative rankings fhi • 

IS not convenient, it is n«)t iccJincil- 
able with the objective oi Si ite policy. 
Ihoe who currently matur would 
not like to be compared with their 
predecessors, they would not liXt com¬ 
ments to be offeied, and maik, chalk¬ 
ed up, even mcntallv, <m ihnr pei- 
lormance. Therefoie, .it the* earliest 
opportunity, they attack Hu s\ m 
kill the norm , overturn the lulcs. 
Once these mission^ aic uccessful, 
no criterion wrould be left foi iiidgiiig 
between two individuals or two situa¬ 
tions; likes from then on could only 
be compaied with unlikc'-, rcndciing 
all comments, obsei\ations and 
judgments equally unscientilic, and 
iheieforc equally unsound. Ihxse who 
mittei would hence rirnx’c at the goil 
veiv much dear to their heait, which 
is to demonstiate the innite ^ounaiiess 
of the pioposition that lair is loul 
and foul is fair, soLiething which the 
Vtachcthian witches alrcad\ kn^wv, but 
onlv the witches knew. 

But this sabotage of nyms, this 
disturbance of the approied modali¬ 
ties of the system, has perhaps an¬ 
other objective. As \ou churn, you 
shift the co-ordinates of nn axis; as 
you churn the social data as given to 
you, you disturb the social co-oidi- 
nates. Disturb, but not change. None 
of the basic realities get tltereJ, but 
a state of briskness is introduced, the 
frequency with which events and 
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ECONOMIC ANt> KUTlCAt WlMQCtV 


iitiMiu like pliii* so 

rniiih «o ihji c«uh one, ior licat hie 
hth fo riin oi co »i Such hiiitiii*; JHvi 
piiilmu siith s». heJiilinji ml re 
LlKdulm^ strvLs nujoi pUIp<)^e 
Pc opk in di'.nnintUd iiirnlj* ol 
ell coiitciii lie ,ill o\ti but s< cia! lo- 
vciliifion JTiiJsi bv? uboiUd at all eo^l. 
so llus is uhu i*OLs ^ on the 

peopK list tliioueh the naca^ the\ 
will come to e\pe?ientw i km 1 ol 
U\eiish adscniure >ou mav not 
anvwheio the Ltonc»m\ mav 'tamiatc. 
prices mav shoot up, the vvoik oppor 
lumiiLs mtv shrink div aftci dav, hut 
loi ihos* caught m the wh rlpool of 
the vtamo, ihete is not a m’lmeir lo 
think all the while, fhev are «oiiia 
down b\ tiu up escalatoi, the\ aic 
comma up bv the down c^caJatoi, 
iheie Is a meUe a confusion a near 
not. the cooidinilcs Qet jumhlc 1 up, 
evciv lew seconds, beyond udnip- 
tioii, theu Is no revolution, thcie 
mu t not ho anv revolution, h .t people 
Uc^ through the illusion of inovcoicMir 
tlift kaiii to st md and not to M me 
lhe\ liarn lc'» hi dill md nu to h 
still \nvl thsv leun not !<» thmi 
Perhap, this is the h sson the aii'hi 


with a modelmsdtion and rcplarement 
procrammi o( its icvtiles division. This 
includes import of 104 Sul/ti looms 
toi the Prabhadevi unit m Bombay out 
of which 24 looms have lM?cn started 
Vl the Htwas unit \ P l7S2f 
pindles have been reteiveil so In 
out of ^14 760 idditfonal spindles to be 
installed thcie as per the industiial 
hcLiue Ihc itmaminu spmdhs will 
be cnmmis,oned durinu the ciiirent 
voai Additions and leplacomeni ol 
plint and machineiv, buildin£;s, eb 
111 I hi div Sion last veai, amounted 
lo Rs 8 26 cioie Hut full benehts 
could not be avai'ed ot theieoi owing 
to disiuprion m the working of the 
Hombav mill due to illt^aP strike. To 
tinanci a patt of the expansion and 
modelnisdUon, and pjrtly lo meet its 
working capital requiiemcnts tho 
compdn> hds madt an offer to equity 
shareholders of two lakh 11.5 per cent 
sccuiad convertible bonds, of Rs 500 
each nggregafinq Rs JO crore bn a 


iitios. vUic^ hi\o oi.lercd PiiLament 
to vliilt Its dfiCs, oiderod stl^o^d^ to 
close iirdcrod ccnicnt ,ind steel ml 
linns to rnive along n m pii«>iii% 
diiLctions, vsould like to sink llu i 
will be no change, rhtre wiU b lur 
giowth hut, whv v\oi»*\, th».i will 
be shuffling Theie will bt no s st m'l 
or tfindards ii rules but wh* woiiv. 
tvtrv das there will be i d //ling 
new cock of exhibitioni^ti. inic il 
behavioui As the Piimc Mini'-tci his 
loitw lined ihcie is going i> be 
abndgement the lole of Puli m nt 
m oui oarliaraeniarv dcmocMcv, h »i, 
whv woriv \ou will have Mic issu 
1 mce (d nlentv of othei fim nn'' 
gimcs such i'- the Asi id 
Whit Is < \li loulinarv i*. the fotbh 
ness of the i^iotcsts i 4 ciina the out 
I igeous rhmvs thii aie ^nppenmgr 
hippcnmg because <hev hive been 

oideied to hmptn Peihip> people, 
mcliidmg membets of Pailnmcnt are 
Icainme* not lo think Or, vh> know** 
perhaps i wail c i Asiaci tieXel i \ 
«ieit civilisei, floods and c<»mlitie‘ns 
‘ n< 11 (iiiiint II mni\ puls of *hi 
coiinfn iiotw Uhst uicliii Sit back 

icliN ici]ov th< \si t(l 


two to I five basts excepi lo Sandeep 
lloldmp .1 who wiM not be entitled lo 
thi of lei in icspect of its k05,5a^ 
shares, by this the ultimate holding of 
the pnmotei's group m the result ml 
iHicased equity e tpital would br 
bioueht down to btlow 40 pci cent, 
eonfoimiiig <o the' legulatoiv norms 
under the MR I P Act A number of 
latest equipment and instiumente have 
been installed at the newly inaugurat- 
ec> R and D centre to lacihtate ex¬ 
tensive research ind devtlopment in 
the field of organic and inorganic 
chemicals. Several pioiects have been 
dcntified bv the planning cell of the 
dopaitmcnt. and vaiious proposals for 
loiiit siiloi piojKts bi\< 1 mm n nuMitid 
and aie being pin sued Meanwhile the 
compan> h is obtaiiu cl *lettets ol 
intent’ fev maniif icture of 1,000 tonnes 
of methvi chlorofoim and 200 tonnoii 
oi dichloio chethvl ithir prr anmiui 
rbese piojccts are expected to be 
taken lor implementation soon. A 
'letter of intent* for annual manufac¬ 


ture ot 10,000 tonnes of stable bleach¬ 
ing pnwd« r Ins also been issued to 
ihi coinpanv Additions and tcplacc- 
ment ol pfant and machinciy, build¬ 
ings itc in the chemicals division 
imountetf fo R 2 tiore lh< com- 
pi,nv ht s rcccucd necessary approval 
bini ..ovcinment of Indoneaa ioi 
< tting lip 1 inint vcntuic project under 
thi name md st>k ‘P I Standaid 
Indiisii cs lor manufactiiic of cots 
and apions foi the bpmnmg industry 
ltd othci industrial lubbei products 
in Indonesia Construction of factory 
buildings has commenced in that toun- 
tiv and I he project is c> pec ted lo go 
im stieim in taily 198^ The coin- 

pin\ ha^ ^uffcMtd a sev ic ''Ctback in 
is woiking duiiiigj 19^1 82, with a 
diop in gloss pro'll from Rs 12 25 

cKue ti^ R 5 rtore in pitc of a 

liuhti turnover of Rs 97 81 cioie 
uun t R> SS 26 crnic of ih picM 
oil** vcMt The ovciaP pioh margins 
have hunl> detcric lated owi ig to 

'‘Libsi in'nl l(»ss in the t \tih s divi- 
s on line to pu long d icvtil stnkt 
in b mbav Ihc ..ompir \ h d also 

to cont<.nd with me s nf list in 

cn^-N H npiit^ ant wap* hi t igo i,i 
now I md iccc sion in d< ni md '^et 
piolit dwmd' d t* a mu Rs ^‘1 lakh 
I om Rs 6 II iHii huidcnd has 

bn.n 1 educed fiom 22 p i c nt lo IS 
I cciP wh'ch however is pavable 
I'n in (pinged c ipi'al and n ohes j 
Iiigci ipiantim of clistiib pion than 
m the prt\ t)us vcai N ulv hal' *'1 the 
di'-tnbiPion is shoit timet v h k is last 
v< u s pivnunt v\as coviini a*- unicli is 
t 13 tiiiusbv c iniinps IIk loinpinv ,v is 
able fo cchjcve expoU turnover ot 
Rs 127 ciore agiinst Rs 143 noie 
punioiislv, in spite of very keen 
mtermtional ci^m petit ion. The export 
pcrfoimnce would have been tar 
better, but for the strike situation m 
th^ Bombay textile units. II iving 
obtained ncrmission of the Contiollei 
c'f Capital Issues, the biwid issued 
and allotted bonus shares m the pio- 
portion 2 5 b\ capitalising Rs 2 59 
litre fiom the general icseive ac¬ 
count The directors niopose lo 
redeem the first and second prefe¬ 
rence shares aggregating Rs 12 lakh 
>t par value Gulmahoi Agio, the 
subsidiatv engaged in manufactute of 
salt in (hijatat, has filed a pititioii iii 
Gujarat High Court foi amalgamation 
with Rasapra Investments, another 
‘‘Ubsidiarvh with effect from April 1, 
1981. 

ALUMINIUM INDUSTBIES (ALIND) 
is expandiag its business. It bas taken 


COMPANIES 


Flourishing despite Strike 


Hansavivek 

SI \M)\Rn Mir IS IS uiinsi ahead 
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'ftWitchgear with SF6 tadkilbli^ {siit- 
phur hexafluoride) in collaboration 
with Alsthom Atlantique at the 
switchgear division at Mannar, The 
company has al&o taken up imple¬ 
mentation of a project for manufac¬ 
ture of wear-resistant and alloy cast¬ 
ings at Lingampalli in Hyderabad for 
which it has received a 'letter of 
intent* from government. An agree¬ 
ment has been reached with Firth 
Brown Castings, U K, for technical 
collaboration for the project. Train¬ 
ing of technical personnel for imple¬ 
menting the project is in progress. 
The company is making an applica¬ 
tion to tinancial institutions for term 
loan assistance for these projects. It 
has also obtainf*d ietters of intent’ 
for manufacture of vacuum circuit 
breakers and telecommunication 
cables. Meanwhile, the joint venture, 
being established in the state of 
Bauchi in Nigeria, Africa, for manu¬ 
facture of conductors and cables with 
Alind’s technical knowhow and suoply 
of machinery has shown good progress. 
F.rretion works is in 
The company has already contributed 
Rs 12.5 lakh towards equity capital of 
the joint venture company, namely, 
‘Alind (Nigeria)* against its total equity 
participation of Rs 15 lakh. The plant 


dtictson before the end of 19S2. Alind 
has turned out improved results for 
the year ended March 1982, with sales 
rising from Rs 36.90 crore to Rs 44.98 
crore and yielding a gross profit of 
Rs 2.58 crore against Rs 2.37 crore in 
the previous year. With both deprecia- 
tion and taxation claiming more, net 
profit has turned out to be lower at 
Rs 1.22 crore (Rs 1.60 crore). The 
board has stepped up dividend by 3 
points to 15 per cent, which is cover¬ 
ed 2.82 times by earnings as against 
4.70 times previously. The directors 
state that operations in various divi¬ 
sions improved considerably resulting 
in better operating surplus, but the 
ways and means position was under 
strain because of delays in payment of 
various State Electricity Boards. The 
company had to seek higher limits by 
way of cash credits from bankers in 
line with increased costs of inputs like 
raw materials and components. 

POYSHA INDUSTRIAL is going ah<^ad 
vvilli ils f*\paiisioii projects in 'rainil 
Nadu and West Bengal. Civil construc¬ 
tion at Mailras is nearing coniplelion. 
Orders for equipment are being fina¬ 
lised. Term loans totalling Rs 5.42 
crore (including Rs 1.92 crore in 
foreign currencies) sanctioned by con- 


of itameU tastitutldfls have 
wt yet been availed* pending (^ple- 
tion of licensing formalities. Steps 
have also been initiated to obtain an 
indu.strial licence for setting up a new 
unit in the Punjab to meet rapidly 
growing demand for containers from 
that region. Meanwhile, the company 
has finalised plans for major renovation 
and modernisation of plant and machi¬ 
nery at the existing units. Technical 
assLslaiicc agrccnnmt with the cciUabo- 
rator, American Can of USA, which is 
expiring by the end of 1982, is pro¬ 
posed to be renewed for a further 
period. The company has produced 
satisfactory working results for 1981-82 
with higher sales of Rs 21.24 crore 
ag.'i’nst Rs 20.20 crore followed by a 
gross profit of Rs 106 lakh against 
Rs 101 lakh. Net profit is Rs 44 lakh 
(Rs 30 lakh). Dividend is stepped up 
two points to 14 per cent and is cover¬ 
ed 1.83 times against 1-87 limes pre- 
viousK'. To commemorate the silver 
jubilee Near, the bo;ird has also recom¬ 
mended issue of free shares to the 
shareholders on a one-for-four basis. 

The directors st.ite that the com¬ 
pany’s products were in good demand 
during most part of the year and rea¬ 
lisations were just adequate to cover in¬ 
creases in costs of production. 


The Week’s Companies 


(Rs Lakh) 



StaKidard Mills 

Alind 

Poysha 

icidustrial 


l..atc.sl 

Last 

Latest La.st 

Late.st 

Last 


^ ear 

Y<*ar 

Yeiir Y<*ar 

Year 

Year 


3()-0-«2 

.31-3-81 

31-3-82 31-3-8J 

31-3-82 

31*3-81 


Fa»d Capital 

918 

659 

354 

354 

211 

iOi 

Ec.serves 

2171 

2503 

204 

lil 

Z4o 

-ij 

BoiTowing.s 

3745 

2729 

1465 

1158 

828 

o*j 1 

of which Term borrowings 

1150 

755 

114 

lltS 

id 

l(V 

Gross fixed as.sets 

7362 

6309 

1069 

879 

6o’i' 

5b0 

Net fixed as.seti 

4111 

3.541 

541 

404 

391 

.380 

Investments 

204 

148 

5 

4 

19 

1/ 

Current liabilities 

1777 

1758 

1465 

957 

418 

348 

Current assets 

1294 

3957 

2941 

2192 

1290 

1200 

Stocks 

1H51 

1701 

1235 

1182 

910 

843 

Book debts 

1035 

laio 

1105 

480 

191 

170 

Net sales 

9784 

8826 

4498 

36VX) 

2124 

2020 

Other income 

590 

328 

106 

40 

117 

156 

Raw material costs 

3431 

;>0()6 

3075 

2597 

1191 

1171 

Wages 

1475 

1378 

459 

423 

435 

392 

Interest 

706 

332 

277 

190 

176 

160 

Gross profit(4-)/loss(—) 

543 

1223 

258 

237 

106 

101 

Depreciation provision 

452 

332 

37 

27 

25 

37 

22 

Tax provision 


260 

99 

50 

49 

Net profit(-l-)/loSs(—) 

91 

631 

122 

160 

44 

30 

Investment allowence reserve 


178 

25 

o 

11 

1 

Transfer to reserves 


310 

48 

51 

5 

10 

Dividend 


• 

Amount 

r 1 

E 163 

1 

142 

V 9 
i: 40 

33 

27 

P 4 

E 24 

■3 

16 

Rate (per cent) 

P 7.15 

7.15 

F 9.50 

9.50 

l»9.50&ll 

9.5oe«n 

E 18 

22 

E 15 

10 

E 14 

12 

Cover (times) 

Ratio (per cent) 

0.55 

4.41 

2.82 

4.70 

1.8.3 

1.87 

Gross prefit/sales 

5.55 

13.85 

5.74 

6.42 

4.99 

.5.00 

Net profit/capital employed 

2.94 

19.95 

21.86 

33.00 

9.09 

7..57 

inventbriei/saiea 

18.92 

19.27 

27.45 

32.06 

42.84 

41.73 

Wtfg/«ai)ei 

15.07 

15.61 

10,20 

11.46 

20.50 

19.40 
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FROM OUR CX>RRESFONDfiNtS 
NEW DELHI 

Limits of Reflation 

BM 


ECONOMIC i>()licy-niaktTS in goverii- 
iiunit and planners in Yojana Bliavan 
secern to bo on the horns of a dilemma. 
Iluj inid-tcnn review ol the Sixth Plan 
is taking longer than was aTitieipated, 
f;videnlly because it is ditnciilt to arrive 
at any conclusions about the correttive 
measures needed to cope with the 
shortfalls in Plan jini>iiMnentation and 
tlie iinl)alances that they have created. 
'Ihc conventional rcspoii.se in such civ- 
cuinstanccs alw'ays is to concentrate on 
what is called the ‘core* of the Plan and 
let the ve.st take care ol itself, llie 
resource stringency aggravated by 
mounting di'ftaice expenditure is, how¬ 
ever, .so acute that even the ‘lore’ is 
not ea.sy to saft'giiard. A big dis- 
appointnicnt in official circles in this 
context i.s that the 'liberalisation* mea¬ 
sures have not helped to .stiinulalc 
private enterprise to make any signi- 
licaiil contribution to stepping up invest¬ 
ment and growth. On the contrary, 
the coiiec.ssion.s and die relaxation of 
controls and reguliitions have only 
whelti‘d the appetite of big business 
for more* incentives, even as it sits 
pretty and is reluctant to carry out th*' 
enlarged resimnsihility cast on it. for .step¬ 
ping lip investment, acci'lerating eco¬ 
nomic growth and raising production 
and exports 'Iflie recessionary tenden¬ 
cies ill .some iiulustries have only com¬ 
pounded the? problem. Another 
disappointment is that there has been 
no spurt in fnr(»ign capital inflow so far. 

Matiniohan Singh, just before he 
relincpii.shed charge as Member-Secre¬ 
tary of the planning Commission and 
assumed olliee as (lovenior of the 
Reserve Bank, publicly canvassed in 
favour of what might be tenmed* a 
guarded rcHalionary policy. lie said, 
in an interview, that if there is a gene¬ 
ral .slack or under-utilisation of capa¬ 
city, *Nve. '*do not have to wait lor a 
prior incri^aso in domestic savings to 
increase* public inve.stment". He did 
not straightway conclude that such a 
situation had already arisen but went 
on to .suggest that “a more liberal view 
both of .safe limits to deficit financing 
and expaasion of bank credit’* could 
be takem. Indication^ are avallablo that 
Manmohan Singh w'as not articulating 


just his ptMsonul opinion. He was 
probably canvas.sing for an adjustineiil 
ill fiscal and credit policy which is 
believed to be gathering some support 
ill govemm<?iit as against the earlier 
oificial hang-np with so-caded defla¬ 
tionary measures to control inflation as 
the- overriding concern of goveimnent 
policy. Already, however, sdeclivc 
j'cluxalion of credit i?olicy has been 
efleclcd and the Federation of Indian 
Chainl>ers of Coimnertr and liidihstry 
has promptly moved Ibrwanl Iroin a 
clamour for relaxing the 'credit squeeze* 
to lowt‘:-ing interest rate.s. The question 
is \vheth<*r a .switch to a generally re¬ 
flationary policy is now in the oiling. 
Thi‘ iiiiswci will be available by and 
by, and will lie probably ixmipletcd 
when the next budget is presented. 
Similar policy pri’scriptions were 
offere'd when the bout of inflation in 
the Tmd-.s<*vciities had .somewhat eased 
anti rece.s.suaiary tendencies had begun 
to manifest themselves in some indus¬ 
tries. But they seemed to be somewhat 
more relevant in 1977-78 and 1978-79, 
W'hen eoiTilortable cushions were avail¬ 
able to alxsorl) tin? inflationary effects 
of reflatii.iiary mt'aMires. The food- 
grain rt'serves had then piled up to 
about 20 million tonnes, and the foreign 
exchange if.servcs had accumulated to 
alxiiit $ 5 billion. Jl was, therefore, 
argued that any build up of demand 
and pH'S-siire on prices in the economy 
a.s a consequence of a step up In in¬ 
vestment without *'prior increase in 
domestic .savings”, as Manmohan Singh 
puts it, could he absorbed by rektascs 
of foodgrains Irom the accumulated 
stocks and Uboral import of wage and 
other goods by drawing down exchange 
reserves. 'Illis line of argument actu¬ 
ally helloed to achieve a .significant step 
up ol Plat! oiitlay.s during 1977-78 and 
1978-79. It also helped to enlarge the 
fwil-for-work programme w’hich cer¬ 
tainly was a mast meaningful initiative 
ill (*C()fiotnic policy and planning and 
greatly relieved ma.s.s di.stre.ss in rural 
areas during the .severe drought year 
of 1979-80. Imports were alst> libera¬ 
lised chiiiiig this period in the name of 
lioas’fing growth and ensuring price 
.stability. 

The j-rlatively relaxed economic en- 
virofioient in which the Janata goveiu- 


rnent functioned during the first two 
y(?ars of its tenure was cut sliort with 
the drought of 1979-80 and Ibe resul¬ 
tant sharp setback to agricultural and 
industrial production setting in motion 
yet another bout of inflation. lroni(*HlIy, 
while the present govemmetit which 
tiKik office in 1980 readily scuttled the 
food-for-work programme as part of its 
anti-inflationary drive, it has streng- 
th(*Tied import liberalisation despite a 
difficult balance of payiiKXits ix>sktion 
and a rapid erosion of exchange rcser- 
ve.s. So nmch so business circles have 
betiii complaining of dinnping in the 
Indian inatkel: of goods wlfich are com¬ 
petitive to domestic production. There 
are indications that import libeialisa- 
tiOfi i.s a].so becxjining a bone of conten¬ 
tion in government circles. The Fin¬ 
ance Mfiiistry has recently begun to 
take a more cautioiLS approach to im¬ 
port liberalisation. 

Atkiption of a ii*llationaiy policy 
such as ha*i b<?eii ailvocatcd by Man- 
inohaii Singh is likely to become a 
vhaiply debated matter as the exercisc.s 
lor making the Budget for ■the c<Jiiiing 
year get under way. Doubts are lx.ing 
expre.ssed whether the prescriptions tor 
growth and .stability, which were rela¬ 
tively relevant in the circumustanct's ol 
1977-78, are still valid when the hxid 
stocks as well as exchange re.serveb 
have suffered serious depletion. The 
fact has to 1h; laced that the cushiou.s 
miuiied to aKsorh the shock of forcing 
the pace of growth by pumping in 
creati^d money into the economic sys¬ 
tem do not exist at present. 

The fooil buffer has not been reple¬ 
nished because of the govenunenl'i 
unwillingness k) procure loodgrains 
from surplus farmers. The foreign ex- 
cbiingc reserves are being wantonly 
d<‘pleted to finance what is euphemisti¬ 
cally called *Jil>eralisation' of the eco¬ 
nomy in preference to planned deve- 
lopujont and tlie (*c4)iiomic discipline 
that goes with it. Mobilisation of do¬ 
mestic savings, (?si)ecially of the rela¬ 
tively affluent, to finance investment in 
the public sector has gone by default. 
It would appear to many that reliance 
on more and more created money in 
.such circumstances for stepping up 
imblic investment to combat recession 
can be quite risky. Or it is likely that 
the idea of adopting reflationary policy 
has been inspired only by the expeoia- 
Tion tliat g(?nerou.s foreign aid and 
]krgo-.wale foreign investmeat would 
provide the required cushlona . ^fot 
giving a push to growth. 
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I^GbiMCMte AND^i^ WBEKtV 
LABOUR 

Public Sector Unions Gearing Up 
for Struggle 


PUBLIC sector units are due for a 
major round of wage struggles in the 
coming months. In many units the 
wage agreements have already expired 
or will expire at the end of this year. 

The various central trade unions 
(other than INTUC) are getting ready 
for this round of struggle and have 
begun organising conventions and 
conferences. In some cases, like HEC 
iukI sail, cltniaiuls have alreads been 
put forward and some form of strug¬ 
gle has begun. In general the unions* 
demands arc loeiiseil a nred~bas('d 
minimum wage, a concept accepted as 
far back as 1957 by the tripartite 15th 
Labour Confcrerjce. On the l>asis of 
flu* ealorific norms accepted then by 
all parlies concerned, the minimum 
wage should be around Rs L300 per 
numth at today’s prices. In SAIl.., which 
is the trend-setter among the public 
sector units, the present minimum is 
a little less than Rs 700; and the de¬ 
mand is for ILs 1,000. 

IM is presently pegged at the 
Bhoothalingain Com iriit lee’s rc‘ooiii- 
mendation of Rs 1.10 per point. There 
are a few exceptions like BHEL, but 
Rs 1.30 is the general norm. The 
unions are now demanding from 
Rs 2.30 to Rs 3.00 per point. 

Besides the above, an important 
issue is likely to be the demand for 
employment of displaced persons. In 
the early years of the public sector the 
displaced persons, who were often 
tribals in areas like Jharkhand, were 
not themselves keen to take np 
employment. They continued with 
tfacir traditional, primitive agriculture 
supplemented by food-gathering. But 
as these activities have yielded less 
and less and as numbers of displaced 
persons have increased enormously, 
there have been numerousi agitations 
for compensatory employment. The 
unions can no longer ignore these 
movements and almost all pay at least 
lip-service to this demand. 

But there is one legitimate demand 
* that most of the unions do ignore and 
that is for the abolition of the con¬ 
tract labour system. Most new recruit¬ 
ment in the public sector is in the 
form of contract labour. Contracts 
have a major source o| eara- 

Biir^ucrats .whef* award 


the contracts, as also for the contrac¬ 
tors who are often the union leaders, 
particularly in the case of the so- 
called workers’ co-operatives. U is no 
wonder then that most of the unions d<» 
nof i)ay any allcntion to the demand 
for making these contract or ‘co¬ 
operative* workers permanent, 

The Central government, on its 
side, has already let its policy be 
known. Pranab Mukherjee announced 
in Parliament that no arrears would 
be paid. In the case of HEC. for in¬ 
stance, where the agreement expired 
on December 31, 1981 and the nego¬ 
tiations on the new agreement have 
only iust begun, it would mean the 
loss of :i year’s arrears. 

The government has al.so declared 
that any wage increases would only 
bo on the basis of hi.gher productivity. 
The unions counter this stand by say¬ 
ing that any such productivity link 
can at best come intt) operation w'hen 
labour is first of all paid a need-based 
minimum wage. Since the existing 
niinimiiiu is not niii(?h more than half 
of the need-based inininmm, there 
can bo no ((iieslion of ue- 
cepling any productivity link. 

Further, since the factors retarding 
prixluction arc largely be>oml the 
W'orkers’ control what it amounts to 
is a policy of wage-free/c. Take the 
case of HEC, for instance. For a long 
lime it faced a shortage of orders and 
could not work to capacity. But over 
the last twm to three* years, lack of 
orders has not been a problem and 
yet producti^m is not picking up. Why 
is that so? 

Power shortage is the first problem. 
To make HEC self-sutlicicnt o 5 MW 
diesel generator was acquire.t from the 
Soviet Union. It was inaugurated with 
great fanfare by Narain Dutt Tiwari 
on June 25 last. Though the generator 
consumes about 6,000 gallons of diesel 
per hour, it has nevertheless failed to 
generate more than U MW of power. 
The generator obviously is not just 
secondhand but a very old one. 

Tbi» pride of HEC is the 6,00(k-t(Mmc 
press — the biggest in Asia. The press 
has never worked to its rated power. 
And after barely a decade of use it 
is already becoming unserviceable. 


October 16, 1962 

The government has already initiated 
talks with a Japanese firm for fully 
modifying the press. A piece of equip¬ 
ment that should have lasted many 
decades is already going out of com¬ 
mission. 'The story can be repealed 
endlessly for almost any piece of 
equipment in HEC. 

As serious as the cquipiiicnt defects 
arc the management problems at HEC. 
Production planning i$ a me.ss. Draw¬ 
ings are not available on lime, nor are 
spare parts there when needed. Many 
officers are busy in other activities 
like clandestinely running or helping 
the ancillary units. Further, the 
olliccrs an* split uilo groups that work 
against each other. These groups are 
formed on a re.gional l>asis — Bihari, 
Bengali, Punjabi and South Indian. 
The group’s conneciions extend all 
the wav to the top bureaucracy in 
Delhi and even to the Central Cabinet. 
With all this there is no sujiervision 
of work. 

The inana.gemeni ni.isition has in no 
way been improved bv the induction 
of a large number of Russian ‘experts*. 
Under the pretext of wanting to super¬ 
vise the execution of the orders it 
had placed, the Soviet Union demand¬ 
ed and got inst.'illed a parallel manage¬ 
ment structure. There are Russian 
‘experts* in every shevo and thc.\ are 
(ho filial autliority. Tliev supervise not 
merely the execution •>f the Soviet 
Unions orders but the entire working 
of the complex. There are now about 
300 Russians at HEC, drawing salaries 
between Rs 3,000 and Rs 5,000, with 
almost ever> thing except food and 
clothes provided free, living in «in ex¬ 
clusive area with their own exclusive 
club. (Indians cannot bcciune members 
of this club, but can only be invited 
for its functions at the Lenin Hall.) 
This enormous expenditure has only 
increased the burden (>n HEC. The 
parallel management structure has 
created friction between Indian 
engineers and the Russians. Indian 
engineers openly sty that many of 
these Russian ‘experts’ may not even 
have been foreman in their own land, 
and yet their word is final in HEC. 

In brief, old equipment and bad 
management, compounded now by a 
parallel Russian authority, are the 
major factors l>ehind the failure of 
HEC to increase production. There is 
no denyin.g that there is slackness 
amongst a section of the workers. But 
that is only the inevitable result of the 
overall atmosphere of the com¬ 
plex. But it cannot be taken as 
the cause of HEC’s decline. Rather, 
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the workers of HhC arc the victims of 
this atmosphere, as it corrodes the 
working class character of a section of 
workers. 

Coming back to the main question, 
linking wage increases with increased 
productivity (or even production) 
would mean a wage freeze. This is 
whaf the unions have to counter. 
Unofficially, it is being said that the 
govenment had dropped the attempt 
to link increase in wages with produc¬ 
tion. What new guidelines will be 
issued is not yet certain, but the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises’ old 
guideline of not allowing a more than 
10 per cent wage increase is still 
valid. Given the desperate resource 
position of the Central government it 
is likely that an attempt will be made 
to further cut that down and impose 
a virtual wage-freeze under some for¬ 
mula or the other. 

There has been some attempts to 
bring together the various non-Con- 
sress(0 unions in a united struggle. 
But this has not come about on the 
scale possible, the main reason being 

WEST BENGAL 

Who’s Afraid of 

Timir 

CALCUTTA Biri, ‘Jobacco Merchants 
Association (CALBITOMA) gave a call 
for a .statewide baiidh on August 30-.31 
to protest agaiii.st the new inininuini 
wages fixed for the industry to he effec¬ 
tive from September 23. On those 
days, CJalcutta’s Armenian Street — the 
nerve centre of the beedi trade in 
Eastern India and to a greater extent 
in India — wore a de.st*rled look. The 
beedi workers had neither celebrated 
the decision of the state government 
nor dared challenge the action of the 
employers, llie Minimum Wages autho¬ 
rity had revised the wages upwards in 
July 1982. Before that, a few provisional 
rates had been proposed in November 
1981. The rates fixed in July are higher 
than the Novemljer rates. The reason 
for the upward revision is that the 
consumer price index had risen. Since 
the index for industrial workers had 
ri.scn to an all-time record of 478 points, 
the minimum wages had to be revised. 

CALBITOMA argued that miniinum 
wages of beedi workers were already 
higher than those of other workers and 


ClTU’s intransigence. In HEC. CITU 
refused to be part of a joint action 
committee that would include the 
IFTU union. This is in line with the 
CPKM)’s decision not to have anv 
joint activities with any ‘Naxal'tes*. 
The result was that in HEC, where 
IFTU cannot be ignored, CITU re¬ 

mained outside the joint action com¬ 
mittee which also included the AITU(\ 
HMS. BMS, UTUC, irrUCd.S) and the 
Jharkliand Party unions. Tn SAIT*, HMS 
is not part of the joint coinniiltec. Tn 
coal no representative of the INTUC 
(Dara grr>up) has been taken on the 
campaign committee and TFTU, of 

course, remains outside it. With the 
other unions not so willing to take up 
the case for BMS’s continual on in 
CIL’s central negotiating body, further 
problems cannot be ruled out. This 
lack of an all-inclusive non-Congres.s(I) 
unity is having its effect on the 
workers who arc naturally more 

enthused when all these unions join 

together in a common struggle --- and 
that is a necessary condition for effec¬ 
tively meeting the government’s wage 
policy in the public sector. 


Minimum Wages? 

Basu 

that ihe current revision might ruin.the 
indiLStry. 'file rates per 1,00(1 slicks 
propo.sed in November 1981 were 
Rs 14.56 for Calcutta and the 24- 
Pargaiia.s% Rs 12.60 for the districts of 
Howrah and Hooghly, and Rs 9.98 for 
the other districts that are stipposed to 
bo most backward. CAT-rBITOMA niadu 
sev(?ral representations to the Labour 
Department urging it not to increase the 
mitiimuni wage*. It furnished a for¬ 
midable list of minimum wage rates in 
13 industrial employment categories for 
comparison with the proposed rates in 
the beedi industry. (See Table A.) 
By comparison, CALBrPOMA argued 
that the proposed rates in the beedi 
industry are as given in Table B. 

The employee.s were also up in arms 
against the provision of ’guaranteed 
wages' of 60 per cent of the minimum 
wage in case of ‘no work'. They inter¬ 
preted it as lay-off compensation which, 
under the ID Act, is only 50 per cent of 
wages. Clarification of tho newly notifi¬ 
ed terms of ‘regular employees' was 
sought, since the import of the clause 


was in contravention oi Section 22 of 
(hf Bcc'di and Cigar Workeis (Ciondi- 
lions of Employment) Act, 19G0. 'fhe 
employers finally demanded u Jimited 
exemption from having to pay ‘guaran¬ 
teed viages' in circuinstancTs resulting 
from an abnormal h-ade situation which 
was beyond their control. Ac'cording to 
them, the authorities allegedly violated 
st‘ction 5(2) of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, by not consulting the Minimum 
W'agc.s Board boforehaml. lu the fac.' 
of the stiff resistance by the beedi 
merchants and manufacturers, the state 
government preferred the status quo to 
action. No attempts were made to 
implement the propo.sed rates. 

Notice No 106-V W/MW/2W-96/98 
dated July 3, 1982, fixing new niinirnum 
piece rates of wages has made little 
practical differeiiee, diis loial attendant 
controversy notwithstanding. 'J'hc'newly 
revised rates per 1,000 hiris rolled — 
Calcutta and 24-Pargunas Rs 16,74; 
Howrah and Hooglily Rs 14..35; other 
districts Rs 13.35; — are no doubt 
liighef than the rates proposed in 
j\ovc?mher 1981. I'he employers had 
rejecU'd the November 1981 rah^s and 
iifiw they are rejecting the July 1982 
rates. 

Basically, the beedi merchants are 
iinperUirbed and must know that they 
are rai.sing an unncc‘cs.sary alarm. 33ie 
concept of minimum wages holds little 
water in our country. Indeed, minimum 
wages, though raised from time to time 
following change in the consumer price 
ind<‘X, were never paid to tho beedi 
workers. At present, in Calcutta alone, 
there are at least five type.s of rates: 
Rs 12.0(1, Us 11.60, Rs 11.00, 
Rs 10.50 and Rs 10.(N) per L(KK) sticks, 
as against the officiul rate of Rs 13.65. 
Worse olf are the women workers who 
I'arn Rs 3 and Rs 4 per 1,000 sticks as 
normal rates. 

'Fill 1977 there was some uniformity 
in the rate structure of paynumts to 
beedi workers. Since then in 1976 the 
Left Front government revised the rate 
by Rs 4.05 to Rs 13.65. But nowhere 
do the workers actually receive the 
revised rates. 

Manufacturers and merchants claim 
dial beedls manufactured in West 
Bengal have l)ecome uncompetitive 
owing to progressive increa.se in prlce.s 
of some of the raw materials, excise 
duty^ labour charges, etc. Allegedly^ 
1,000 bMis cost .aroui^ Rs 26^ 
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Employment 


Tannery and leather manufactures (noti¬ 
fication dated 29.12.78} 

$ilk industry (notification dated 16.1.79) 
TailcNriiig industry (notification dated 

12.1.79) 

Bice mills (notification dated 11.4,78) 
Pai)er board and straw board manufac- 
hiriiic (notification dated 5.11.78) 
Saw mills (notification dated 15.4.80) 
Flour mills (notification dated 28.9.76) 

Hosiery industry (notification dated 
7.8.76) 

Bonemeai (notification dated 13.10.78) 
Clerical nursing home (notification dated 

14.7.79) 

Plastic industry (notification dated 

20.7.79) 

Ceramic industry (notification date<l 

20.7.79) 

RnbbtT iiroduct.s (notification dated 

12.2.79) 


Minimum Monthly Wages (Rs) 


Unskilled 

Semi-Skilled 

moo 

234.00 

218.00 

243.00 

223,00 

233.00 

J 95.00 

225.00 

185.00 

245.00 

239.00 

299.00 

145.00 

ir>o.(K> 

(including IX\) 

195.00 

205.00 

183.00 

194.00 

219.00 

24! .00 

218.(M> 

iMfi.OO 

218.00 

250.(M> 

225.00 

236.00 


Tawle B 


Rs IVr 1,000 

Us Per 

Rs Per 


Sliek.s 

Day 

Month 

Calcutta and 24-l*arganas 

J4.56 

13.46 

349.90 

Howrah ;md llooghly district 

I2.W) 

11.65 

;>02.m> 

Other districts 

9.SJ8 

9.64 

•250.64 


according to tln‘ C/XLBITOMA sonrcc.s 
the ttest break-up is a.1 follows; 


(Its) 


Raw materials 

5 -.7 

Excise duty 

3.84 

Wages 

13.35 

Others 

3.00 

Total 

25.96 


With the .selling priee o( 1,UOO sticks 
Iwiiig anvwhere belwi-cn l»s 18 and 
Rs 21, thev should have wound up busi- 
iie.ss Jong ago. Clearly, tl>e truth is 
\eiy difierent. fndecd, though Assam 
is the iirincipal bu\'er of West Rengal 
beedis and .sales there have lx‘rn 
aUcctcd by the Assam agitation, lh<' 
traders nevertheless .s«H*in iiiibotlu'red 
by this distiirbailee of their major 
market and far too eoncerned alxiiit 
how Karnataka and Maharashtra, loout- 
cd in the tobacco growing belts, might 
dislorlge them from the cMilire north¬ 
east some day liecausc of their low 
Wages, llie wage rate there is around 
Rs 8. Even in Greater Bombay, the 
rate reportedly is still only Rs 10 per 
1,000 sticks rolled. 

'Hie emerging pattern of the >>eedi 
imUustry Is interesting. CTaloutta is no 
longer the ncryo centre of the trade, as 
it was in file, thirties and forties With 

Acttai^'' 


tlio Minim uni NN ages Act, the bcctli 
mcrchiuils began to move to remote 
plai ns Mich as Mursiiidabad, Purulia, 
and West Dinujpur. It was the decline 
of Calcutta in the trade that ga\e birlli 
U) iu*\v rentrt*s sneh as Dliulian, Jhalda, 
< ie, til the sistie.s. The e\lt*nl of llight 
of capital can la* judged from the fact 
that till' workforce in (aileiilta ha.s 
dwiiKlIed by 25,(KK) to jnsl 5,000 over 
llie \eiirs. And among the 5,000 odd 
workers, 2.000 are women, .some 500 
work in big godowns (faetorh’.s) owned 
liv llu? Patids and the Nasiriiddiiis, and 
(he small shops scattered around (he 
city employ the re.sl. In the eirciini- 
.staneers, who l>others al>x)Ut minimum 
wages? 'IJiiiis in Bougaon village, 
bordering BanghuKsh, tlu' workers are 
rolling beedis at the rate of Rs 3.90 
per 1,000 sticks. Even in (^'alculla, the 
law'-ciiforcing authority seems imwer- 
less. 'file plight of the beeili workers is 
abysmal. Their iiuinbor, are not known 
All-India statistics relating to the iii- 
dnslry do not tell all. Beedi.s are not 
mumifaclured under one system alone. 
There are at least three systems; the 
factor)' s)'stem, the (contract systenn or 
thekadari, and gharkliata. The Togbter- 
ed faetoric.s numbering 2,171, mostly 
liK'atcd in the loliaeco belt, <*mplo>- 
«ome 1.80,000 workers. Another 28 


lakh iKTsons are said to be gainfully 
etnplo}'ed under the other two systems. 
Assuming that West Bengal stands 
eighth among the 10 top bcedi manu¬ 
facturing stah-s, with a daily turnover 
of 15 erore bccclks, ac'coiding to the 
C.AIJJJ'IOMA sources, under the con- 
tiaet .sy.slciii the uiiinber of rolling hands 
is 1,50,000. .Some 800 jxr cent, if not 
more, of the workers are women. 

Ihc condition of the trade unions is 
not particularly happy. Jabber Hydri, 
.m I\TU(.’ activist and himself a bcedi 
worker, sa\.s: “Once upon a lime tin? 
red Hag leaders, now running iluir writ 
ill West Bengal, usod to consirlcr 
tile bcedi Wfirkers’ union tin* bastion of 
Jiiilitaiiey and progresshe ideas. Cione 
are iliosc days of radicalism. Today 
the reverse is true/' Workers interestcMl 
in trade union activity — CfTl' and 
JNIUC - - are active in the field. Ilow- 
I 'er, they an; iin,ible to organise even 
a I alb', lei alone a strike, token or otber- 
\vi.st. 1 he trade unions have been on 

lilt; dceliiH' since 1055. the sv'sleiiiatic 
I.inning out ol maniifactiiring activities, 
moreover, has hastened this decline. 

l''ni'^l!*atjon among the workers is 
uuniiuiit. Rahim, an early organiser of 
the red Hag union among the birdi 
woikiis from Moliabtirug, a workers* 
slum and traditionally a stronghold of 
the eommimisls, died of .starvation. Such 
oeeiirvenccs in the districts would lie 
niort* roinnum. “More than 50 per eoiil 
ol the workers cannot manage one full 
meal a day” said one worker, Mohann 
mill Hvdri. So long as the rural work- 
eis. working in thousands of decentra¬ 
lised units in villages, remain iin- 
oigani.sed, no laws - not evtMi the 
Miiiinnim Wages Art - can he imple- 
menled. An alMiuIta fedv ration of 
btedi workt'rs was lloutcd .someliine in 
November 1074, but remained iiiopeia- 
tive. 

'Ijliere is a Wenli Wellaie Genlrc 
funded hy the Ihiioii government from 
i-ess money collected at llie rale of 10 
paise per 1,000 slicks sold. Tberc is 
ail uffit'e of the Welfare Coimni.ssioner, 
loo. in BlinhaneswMr, siippo.sed to look 
after welfare of the l>«*edi workers of 
all the <*astern .states. But the workers 
are complcttdy ignorant afiout the 
evistenee of siu'h schemes. Sometimes, 
school stipends are di.strihiitc'd for the 
children of the workers, sometimes a 
mobile medical van patrols a few lanes 
and b\'-lanes, hut Ihc beneficiaries an* 
not necessarily workers. In the .same 
vein, the much talked-alwiit minimum 
wage rates .seem to be no inoie than a 
subject of ^oiitioversy. 
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aVIL LIBERTIES 

Freedom from Exploitation 

A G Nooranl 


THL judgment delivered on Septcmbei 
17 by a J>ivi.sion Bench of the Supremo 
Court consisting of Justice P N Bhag- 
wuti and Justice Buliarul Aslain ile- 
serves properly to be evaluated. Un¬ 
fortunately judgments of the Supreme 
Court are either denounced or ap* 
plauded, seldom criticised in the pro¬ 
per sense of the word. This judgment 
has been uncritically applauded. In 
very many ways it deserves praise. But 
there are a couple of aspects which 
are disturbing, both in themselves and 
in the trend in the Court which they 
reflect. 

The judgment, delivered by Bhag- 
wati J, gives the reasons in support of 
the Order made by the Bench on Mav 
II, allowing a writ petition filed by 
the Peoples Union for Democratic 
Bights and others vs Union of India 
and others. The petitioners’ case was 
a noble one. A team of three social 
scientists was commissioned by the 
PUDR to investigate into the condi¬ 
tions in which workmen engaged in 
the various Asiad projects were work¬ 
ing. It had been the subicct of con¬ 
siderable Press comment. The PUDR 
wrote a letter to the Court which 
treated it as a writ petition and issued 
notice to the Union of India, the 
Delhi Development Authority and the 
Delhi Administration. 

It is a fine instance of public spint* 
o<l citi/ens involving the Courts’ juris- 
dicti* n on a matter of public concern 
as H public interest litigation. One of 
the Supreme Court’s most conslnictivc 
and creative innovations has been its 
acceptance of the concept of public 
interest litigation. It is of recent origin 
but. grew fast enough to be finally 
adopted, bv n bench of seven ludgcs, 
in the High Court Judges* appointment 
and transfer case in December 1981. 
With that case public interest litiga¬ 
tion may be said to have arrived. 

But must the Court not lay down 
some rule as to whesii it woiild not 
act on a letter? A letter from someone 
in prison, in a hospital or someone in 
dire straits or for that matter under a 
handicap is one thing. It should be 
treated as a petition. It is altogether a 
dilTercnt matter for others who can 
ea'uly file verified petitions. In the pre¬ 
sent case the letter was based on in¬ 
vestigation. Still a petition could and 


should have been filed. 

What the petitioners sought was an 
order requiring the authorities to 
enforce compliiiiue willi the proxisions 
of the Contract Labour (Regulation 
and Abolition) Act, 1970, the Miiii- 
ralum wages Act, 1948. the Equal 
Remuneration Act, 1976, the Employ¬ 
ment of Children Act, 19:3S and the 
Inter-state Migrant Workmen (Regula¬ 
tion of Employment and Conditions of 
Service) Act. 1979 by contractors 
engaged in construction work for the 
various Asiad projects. 

The petition was allowed on May 11. 
The court directed the three autho¬ 
rities — the Union ot India, the DDA, 
tmd the F^elhi Administration - to 
t.ike the necessary steps secure 
compliance with these Acts by the 
contractors, carry out weekly inspec¬ 
tions and tile reports of juch inspec¬ 
tions in the Court. What is more the 
Court directed two indepenvlent insti¬ 
tutions to act as ombudsmen for pro¬ 
tecting the interests of the workers 
and ensuring observance of the Acts 
by the contractors. They are the 
Indian Social Institute and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Institute for Development and 
Training, both at New Delhi. Their 
Directors named in the Order, mere 
requested to visit the sites and make 
close and detailed enquiries of the 
workmen as to whether the Ads were 
being complied with. They were to 
icport to the Court every week. The 
authorities and the contractors were 
ordered to provide facilities for such 
investigation. 

What an excellent precedent for the 
Court to make. It richly deserves 
praise, for it is based — with just 
one exception — on impeccable legal 
ground. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that Bhagwati J, one of the 
ablest judicial craftsmen, should have 
marred his judgement by ilorid rheto¬ 
ric. There are whole passages which 
are more appropriate for a political 
manifesto than in. a judgement, of a 
court of law. They impair the court’s 
ciUthority, impartiality and credibility. 

The facts are simple. The construc¬ 
tion wotk for the various Asiad pro¬ 
jects was farmed out by the. Govern¬ 
ment of India amongst various autho¬ 
rities, such as the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion, the DDA and the New Delhi 


Municipal Committee. They in turn 
appointed contractors and were regis¬ 
tered as principal employers under 
S 7 of the Qrtitract Labour Act. But 
the contractor.*^ appointed jamadars to 
find and engage workmen. Worlonen 
came from UP, Oiissa and Rajasthan, 
particularly. The workers are entitled 
to Rs 9.25 per day, that being the 
minimum wage fixed for workers em¬ 
ployed on the construction of roads 
and in building operations. The con¬ 
tractors paid the wages apparently 
through the jamadars xvho had recruit¬ 
ed the workmen and the jamadars 
deducted as much as rupee one per 
day per worker. This was admitted 
by the Union itself. The petitioners 
alleged that the women were paid less 
(Rs 7 per day) in violation of the equal 
Remuneration Act, Children b(?low 14 
were employed in violation of the 
Employment of Children Ad as well 
as Article 24 of the Constitution which 
forbids their employment in any 
“hazardous employment”. Various and 
substantial breaches of the Contract 
Labour Act were alleged. The autho¬ 
rities denied the allegations and raised 
various technical contentions. (Jon- 
struclion industry was not prr^reM> 
specified in the schedule io the Em¬ 
ployment of Children Act and it was 
therefore not applicable. This seemed 
only to draw attention to a palpable 
lapse on the part of the Gcjvernmcnt 
itself. In any case. Article 24 applied. 

Similarly, the Inter-Stale Migrant 
Workmen Act came into force in 
Delhi on October 2, 193(>. 1 he power 
to enforce it was delcsatcd io the 
Delhi Administration on July M, 1981 
and the Rules in enforcement w'ere 
made only on June 4. 1982. So much 
for a government which professes 
concern for the poor. The Court rightly 
criticised this lapse as also riie magis¬ 
trate’s leniency in imposing small fines 
for breach of such laws. 

What is worse, the authorities tried 
to ward off the petitions on the ground 
that fundamental rights enforce¬ 
able only against the State and not 
against private individuals like con¬ 
tractors. This was very much a peti¬ 
tion under Axticlo 32 for the enforce¬ 
ment of fundamental ri^ts. 

Ilere Bjhagwati J s . judicial crafts¬ 
manship came into full play and he 
deserves high praise for it — with one 
exception, which wiU bo pointed out 
presently', ‘ He neatly brought the vio¬ 
lations of ordinary statutes by the 
contractors within the ambit of certain 
fundamental rifdits enforceable against 
the State; V 
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The main faardle was easily over- 
ccme. Clearly, the authorities were 
registered as the principal employers 
under the Contract Labour Act as well 
sa the Inter-State Migrant Workmen 
Act and were liable ns such if their 
ccjiitractors failed to observe the law. 

The Equal Remuneration Act is 
based on the principle of equality 
which is embodied in Article H. As 
for child labour, Article 24 applies. 
Article 21 which guarantees the right 
to life and to personal liberty also 
applies. The right to life is not to he 
interpreted in a narrow sense, Jt 
includes within Its ambit the right to 
live with basic human dignity. The 
rights conferred on labour by the 
statutes are meant to ensure basic 
human dignity. Violation ot the 
statutes is therefore also a denial of 
basic human dignity. Ergo, it is a 
violation of Article 21. This violatio'i 
would be on the part of the three 
authorities - ih*- Union. DDA and 
r>A which arc princin.il empl(;yers 
under the statutes. 

Thi-i is permissible judicial creati¬ 
vity. It adapts lueceJents ■ - Maneka 
Candhi's case and Frances Muliin’s 
case to ctjver new ground. It does 
not stretch the law improperly or put 
a laboured construction. 

Alas, this is just what Rhagwati J 
does when he holds that failure to pay 
the minimum wages is a violation of 
Aiticle 23 which forbids ‘‘tralTic in 
Kuman beings and begar and other 
.similar ldriii.s of forc‘«*d lal>onr’. The 
judge is, with respect, right in holding 
that there arc certain fundamental 
rights which by their clear language 
arc available against private citizens 
also. Articles 17 abolishin.g untouch- 
ability, Article 23 prohibiting trallic in 
liiniian beings, and Article 24 prohibit¬ 
ing employment of children in hazjird- 
cus employments are good instances. 

But is it at all fair to construe in¬ 
adequate payment as a from of forced 
labour? The logic which led the judge 
to treat violations of the Contract 
Labour Act and Inter-State Mlgiant 
Workmen Act as a violation of 
Article 21 would, surely, include with¬ 
in its sway violations of the .Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, as well. There is 
one snag, though. The obligation 
under this Act is that of the employer 
Meto senw» In the case of the other 
two statutes - - the Contract .Labour 
and Inter-State Migrant Workmen 
Acts — |:he authorities were the princi¬ 
ple employers., It would have been 
latl? . td trMt the contlactjTs 


as ba.sically agents of the State in this 
particular context. 

At any rate it is. an altogether far¬ 
fetched interpretation of Article 23 
that “where a person provides labour 
or service to another for remune'‘alion 
which is loss than the minimum wage, 
the labour or scivice provided by him 
clearly falls within the scope and 
ambit of the words ‘forced labour* 
under article 23.*’ That a Division 
Dench of two judges rather than a 
Constitution Bench of five should so 


construe anew Article 23 mjk?s 
matters worse. These are th.* moi* 
depressing aspects — the triumph of 
sheer subjectivity and the decline of 
judicial discipline and the weakening 
of the judicial approach. It will lead 
to a backlash against judicial review. 
This is a pity because Bhagwati J 
has made many an observation in this 
judgement of great value to the 
citizen. One of them is on the State’s 
duty to .see lha'. fundamental rights 
are not violated. 


AFRICA 

Awaiting the Next 

(By a Special 

AT dawn on Aiigtist 1, 1982 resi- 
dents of Nairobi woke up to a military 
coup. Gunfire had b<e.n heard in 
several parts of the city since about 
2 a m, but confinnation that this 
wvs a coup came \\iih sunrise as the 
Voice of Kenya madt' the announce¬ 
ment. This was the abtjrrivc* roup 
staged by the Kenya Air Force 
against the government of President 
Daniel Arap Moi who look over 
leadership in 1978 when ]omo Ken- 
yatta finally died. By the end of thr* 
(lav. the coup had been smashed by 
loyal ground troops. 

In itself, the coup attempt was a 
minor incident — one of those fre¬ 
quent political upheavals that have 
chai'acterised Africa for long. In any 
case, it was by and large confined to 
the capital city, Nairobi, and one or 
two other towns with Air Force bases. 
By the time the bulk of the cx>untry 
came to know exactly what was! afoot, 
the coup was already on its descent. 
Tt was staged more or Ic-ss single- 
handedly by the Air Force — numeri¬ 
cally a small unit of the army — and 
it was so poorly organised that even 
at its apex it failed to S('cure the key 
government installations apart from 
the international airport and the radio 
station. 

Yet, politically, the August coup in 
Kenya has had the widest political 
implications not only in Kenya itself 
but throughout Eastern Africa, Kenya 
has for long been considered the 
haven of political stability in Eastern 
and Southern Africa, and the regime 
there has always be^ved as if it was 
based on very firm and solid founda¬ 
tions. The manner in which the 
Kehyait regime was shaken down to its 
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pools by the attempted coup led by 
non-commissioned officers has com¬ 
pletely sliatteied this iFusion of sta¬ 
bility’ and strength, not only in the 
eyes of the Kenyan people but also in 
those of the Africitii iK‘€>ple generally. 

It mrr.t he rememb. red that in East 
Afiicii pcop?e havr recently had very 
bad expeliences with military rule. 
Ever sincce Iddi Amin took over 
power in Uganda in 1971, and went 
on io ravage that country with his 
murderoii*^ rule for nine long years. 
pt'Ople in East Africa goneraFy have 
<omc to detest military regimes, how¬ 
ever repugnant they may find even 
the ‘civilian* regimes. Amin’s reign of 
terror had many rvpurcussions in all 
neighbouring countriesS — Tanzania, 
Konya, Sudan, etc — due to the 
thousands of rei“ugec-s who fled to 
each of these countries. 

With the overthrow of Amin’s re¬ 
gime, one thought that I^st Africa 
had finally been rid of military rule 
- at least in iis blatant Amin form. 
Thus the coup in Kenya, though it 
was abortive, was most unexpected. 
With it the phenomenon of coups ha.s 
once again surfaced as a hot political 
issue. People are once again, asking 
themselves as to why Africa is so 
prone to military dictatorships. U is 
obvious that ihe knack of instituting 
a stable political system Vith the 
usual bourgeois democratic trappings 
has inelucCably eluded Africa. 

ki the past two decades, during 
which most of Africa has gained inde¬ 
pendence, the continent has been 
ravaged by raiMtary dictatorships. 
Coups have taken place in so msmy 
countries that military rule ih Africa 
today has become the order ra^er 


less 



than the exeepHon. Indeed, ar any 
of the Ownisation of Alrlca 
\*ntiv today, arnty-men .d^^a>s ei>n- 
more than half of the Heads ol 
^tatc. fn some mduidual countries 
coups have occurred with such fre¬ 
quency that the aiiny appears to bi* 
the most viable if not the on*y road 
to political ofT'cc. 

To a lartie exbnt, the loois oi this 
malnise can be traced to the paturc ol 
the state in indopcndcni 4fii«d, a 
state that was inherited directly from 
colon’alism. Wy the time the lo'onial 
pow<is betsan lo uranl independence 
tv their Atrican colonies lu the Pif- 
tres and Sixties, the coercive apparatus 
was by far the most d«\eloped branch 
of the African colonial state. Unlike 
Asia, Latin Ameiica and the Middle 
Fast, the hulk ol the Alnctn contin¬ 
ent tame under direct European luk* 
only recently — bcj;inninj» with the 
last decade of the 19th century, 
iloncc, practically all the >eais pre¬ 
ceding thd first world war and in 
.some cases the inier-war >can also 
VC ere yours of ‘pat iJiuition’, in a eup¬ 
hemistic term for the miliiaiy cam¬ 
paigns waced by Furc^p.Miis L r 
ciecades in an efloit to subjugate the 
pcopks ol Africa. 

All over the cvnnncnt the peop’c 
kept UD some lorm of lesislan^e ioi 
years using primitive weapons. Be¬ 
cause of the niiinoroiis tiihal and .scmi* 
tiihal social fotmations thoin prevalcni 
duo to the *e\el reached by the pro¬ 
ductive forces by the lime of the 
‘scramble for Africa’ by European 
powers, m most of Africa there was 
no .singJo powe**-(cntrc for the coloni¬ 
sers to smash with a single blow, 'fhus 
they had to wage hundreds of sma'i 
isolated wars in each countr> they 
seized. 

To be' sure, by the end of the 
second world war ro.sistanoo had been 
by and large contained. But then the 
colonial powers had to fact* >el a 
different form of opposition; the na- 
tionaMst movement acquitcd tremend¬ 
ous d.mensions following the war all 
over Africa. 

For European coioniaMsm. therefore, 
practically the entire period of diis*ct 
cclonialisiTi in Africa had bivm charac¬ 
terised hy miktary suppression. No 
wonder, \h* n, that the colonial stnte 
in Africa e.sscntialK consis-*ed of the 
coercive organs: the police, the army, 
the prison, etc. These organs played a 
far more prominent role than other 
state organs, and over the years neces¬ 
sarily came to be strengthened out ot 
all proportions. The administrative 
branch of the state for most countries 


existed only tn emfnTotitc form —' Its 
rapacity and slxe only of such a nature 
as to facilitate the export of raw 
materials. As to the poHticnl appamtus 
this hardly existed in earnest; in fact 
the parliamentary systems modelled 
on the niIrish and Fiench s>*''tems 
were ver>' hurriedly glued upon the 
state machinery of each Alrican coun¬ 
try on the eve of independence. With¬ 
out a social base or historical roots 
Umwc systems veiy soon crumbled as 
each country after indepeindcnct* suc- 
ciiiiibed to one-part>-rule it noi oril- 
light military dictatorship, 

'rhese then'fore arc the hisloiic'al 
c)ii.;ins of the over-developed charac¬ 
ter of the coercive apparatus of the 
African state. This appaiitus is over¬ 
developed not only in relation to 
other slate organs biP also in r<‘Iation 
to th<‘ character of social K'lations of 
which the slate is but a culmination. 
Following independence, the African 
nco-coloiiial regimes have had to 
strengthen their coercive powers, 
Where they are still ‘civilian*. thev 
have had to resort mon and more 
to repression ol the masses in older 
to contain popular discontent. Wheic 
the miluaiv has outright taken over, 
ihe d<gree to which the army and its 
.iimoirrv have expanded of course 
even greater — alvva>s in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the degree of economic 
snualonr and social inisciv m which 
the country L sunk. In Africa the 
search for ‘peace’, ‘stability’, and ‘pro¬ 
gress* seems to be carried out through 
strengthening and c'onstantly deploy¬ 
ing the stale instruments of naked 
force. 

Definitely, these devc'lopments arc a 
product ol the changing social 
lions in the continent. Ir must be 
iiotcd that due lo the level of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, the African hourgeoisio 
is a very weak bourgevV.sie. In Vfiica 
one dors not find a bourgeoisie of the 
dimensions to be found in Asia 
Iat‘n America, or the Middle Fast. 
The very level of the productive for¬ 
ces entails an economically weak 
bourgeoisie, and the colonial histoiy 
of the continent means that the bour¬ 
geoisie has very r(us*nt orgins. Weak 
both in its economic power and social 
weight, the Atiican bourgeois e is 
nr'cessanJy also weak in its poJitreaf 
rule. Therefore, just as it is extreme¬ 
ly voracious in its quest for emich- 
ment, it is a'so oxtreme^v intolerant 
of poli'ical challenge. 

No wonder then that in Africa to¬ 
day even mild criticism, not to speak 
of opposition, is considered anathema 
by African gov'rmments. All over the 
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they are ahaolutely doede, are mp- 
pres'.ed, trade unions almost every¬ 
where arc strirtl> controlled, the press 
IS muzzled, and generally all organi¬ 
sations with a popular base are con- 
sistenl*y harassed. Such a situation 
gives rise lo jpopular discontent, politi- 
c'al cynk'ivm, and idtxvlogical c'onfusion. 
Thi'sc in turn breed scheming and 
counter-scheming, of which military 
croups are only one manifestation. In 
view of the exaggerated role of the 
military in African public life, the 
coup IS by far the most glaring and 
most frequent maniferstation of those 
contradictions. 

Kenya has been treading this path 
for the las* twenty years or so. After 
g,lining independence from the Bri¬ 
tish in 1963, Kenya for a time enjoy¬ 
ed what was consicleted political sta¬ 
bility. To be sure, this stability was 
only in relation to what existed else¬ 
where. Neveitheless, this rp.suTteil not 
only ip substantial foreign investmi‘nt 
but also in very aggiessive political 
and military suppoit from the im¬ 
perialist countiies. The social basis of 
this relative sfahiltly Is to l)c found in 
the specific socio-cconomu conditions 
of Kenya 

('olomal capitalism look a slightly 
cliffuent form in Ken>a fiorn that in 
the other Fast African countri«s. Be¬ 
cause Ken^a was from the beginning 
O'* the colonial era a settler colony, 
she enjoyed rclitive autonom> both 
cct»nomically and politically from the 
the metropolis. Whi’e m Tanzania 
(then Tanganyika) and Uganda indu- 
slrv was conscioiusly discouraged to 
preclude the possibility of competition 
wi h British m<inufacfuios, in Kenya 
lot only was laigc sca’e capitalist far- 
nini, encouraged but also light indu- 
stiy was developed to strengthen the 
sctllcr economv. 

Thus by the time of independence 
(In* productive forces were much more 
devefoped in Kenya than in any other 
British co\m> in the area. In fact with 
independence' Kenya began gradually 
to assume a sub-metropoiitan role in 
hei economic relations with her 
nJghbaurs. "Ihs ro'e has for two de- 
c, des given rise to numerous con- 
tiadictions manifested in the form of 
continual bekerings betwetm the 
Kenycn teuime' and those of the other 
countries. 

B cai;<o of ihi% economic back¬ 
ground, Kenya emerged from colonia¬ 
lism with a much more developed 
African bourgeoisie. While generally 
settler colonialism excluded Africans 
from ownership of the msqor mdene 



of pe0ducdont t)ie devdbpOMit of 
economic uifratstructiire aftendaat on 
this development of the productive 
lorces made ior the emergence of a 
sizeable African commercial bourgeo- 
ibic lo be buxe, this bourgeoisie is 
iiisignihcant by int<*rndtional standards, 
but significant by East African stand¬ 
ards, It lb this class which, foUowmg 
mdepoiuleucc licgan to move into large- 
bcalo larming, taking over the much 
cov<*ted settler larms of the ‘white* 
highlands. It vehemently lesistcd 
popular pressures foi land relorni, 
thus ckarl> announcing its betrayal cl 
tlu aims of the independence struggle 
which in Kenya had taken a veiy 
violent form in ihe hifties piccisely 
htcause ui settle I land alieiulion The 
extent to which (he iiitciests of this 
bourgeoisie lud giown precluded com¬ 
pletely the possibility ol land rcturm 
measuics fiom above. In fact by iht 
Seventies the African bouigcoisic was 
aliuidv moMiu? into manufactuimg 
iIlKit in (oHusion with multinational 
capital 

Thus, lodav Kenya has a much 
nil ic developed local bourgeoisie than 
the othci last Afiuan countiies. This 
lnujigc oisic IS based in piactically 
cNciy sectoi of the economy. Voiaci- 
ous in its» appetite foi wealth, ii has 
always proved ilsell tuthhss in sup- 
pi essing all thoie elements that tend 
to threaten its intticsts While m 
1 eighbouring 1 anzonta, Uganda, iind 
Zambia politicians gencially pieiend 
to bo pcor and do cveiythmg they 
can to hide then coiniccHons with 
business intciests in Kenya not only 
do mmistcis and pailiamcntaiians 
openly cany on wealthy businesses in 
then own names hut even loudly pro¬ 
claim then pctbonal wealth in parlia- 
lucm. This Is the lacadc of demo¬ 
cracy 11 has always tried to pioiect 
behind the v<iy leprcssivc me^isures 
It quietly lakes against dissidents. 

Needless to say over tlie years so- 
cial contradictions within Kenyan so¬ 
ciety have been sharpening to a greatci 
and greatei extent. In particular, the 
ccononuc progress achieved tbrou^ 
lotdgn investment has not been rapid 
enough to absorb the growing mass of 
the landless into wage employment 
nor to provide appropriate jobs to the 
thousand of youngsters who leave 
school every year. Hence in the 
lural areas sharp conflicts have been 
taking place between the squatteurs and 
the land-owners. In urban areas the 
class of the lumpenpioletarlat is 
growing steadily* and crime has al¬ 
ready Inched alarming propoi|tons. 
The neghhe hgs therefore Jha9 ^ta 


deal with numerous popular move¬ 
ments of different tendencies feeding 
on these contradictions. Characteristi¬ 
cally the regime has been most heavy- 
handed, and as a result opposition, to 
the regime has soliddicd into small 
gioupings operating clandesUndy 
thioughout the country, 'ihc ideolo¬ 
gical orientation of such groupings 
has generally varied a gicat deal, but 
since the working class movement in 
Ken}a as m Fast Ainca as a whole 

is still at a vtry low level of deve¬ 
lopment these groupings have gene- 
tally been of a pctty-bourecxiis chaiac- 
tci 

Secondly liowc.v.!, ovu umc tiute 
have emerged divisions within th^» 
tanks of the lvourgc»oisie. In paiUcuIai. 

I lilt ha^ glowing between those 

elements that have iclativcly greaUr 
autonomy fiom iiitcrnational capital 
and (hose ot a moio compiadonal na- 
tuic. Ihe foimer have been attempt 
ing to cdg4 out more of then foreign 
competitors, and in then politus have 
urged greatei independence liom 
specihc Westein govcrnm<nts, espe 
daily the US. The latUr ot couisc 
.e< then salvation in greatei integia* 
lum with intrrnatioiial capital at the 
CLonomic level and in gicatei sul>- 
ordmation to the W^st at the political 
level. 

Ihus tht legime has also had to rt 
c uiiLik* these contiadicatory elements. 

Is to 1 k! expected in a situ«itioii 
like Kenya it is the compradonai 
tendency that has had the upper 
hand; nco-colc^nial Kenya Lannut 
chvtlop a boiirgeoisK independent ol 
and capable of challenging, tho mtei- 
rjtional bourgeoisie As a tesuii 
I hoes capitalist o'ements desiiing 
somi forni ol autonomy have moit 
and moic come to put lorward a 
populcst stance, aiid in some cases 
attempts liavc been made to align 
tlumselves to giass-ioot movements 
opposed to the legimc. PailiamciU 
ilscll has many times been an arena 
for wild a criminations when these 
contradictions have come into the 
open. The Kenyan regime has been 
most intokiant ot criticism, even 
when vou cd by those who generally 
support it. People ate detained foi 
yrars without trial, and staunch critics 
hove been known to simply disappear 
into thin ait — their mutilated bodies 
to bo discovered weeks later. 

1982 started off rather hectically in 
Kenya. To begin with because of the 
worsening economic condltioiis foi 
the broad masses of the people, agita¬ 
tions ol different kinds were rcachaiig 
new peaks. Dissidents and critics us¬ 


ing official xriatfoiuis became most out¬ 
spoken. In parliament, a group o£ 
MPs - soon to be known as “the 
live sisU'fii*’ — became very consistent 
and loud iii their attack on gov em¬ 
inent jiohcics. Students were Irequcul- 
K in the sticets demonstrating ami 
clashing with not police and a long 
unprecedented sliike by medical pci- 
soniiel shook Kenyan sociUy. By the 
middle of the voai an undeigtound 
pctiodival began to cuculaU calling 
foi the o\ LI throw ol the goveinmem. 
io cap It all, a well-known public 
hauit mnounetd a plan to lurm an 
Opposition ‘socialist* paitv 

lh« it spouse cf the gnvLinnuuit 
was predictable. Ma-s aiiests ul 
suspcifs bccamL ♦he oidei of the 
odv, and pjofcsaoiials wmo parti- 
culaily chosen iui haiassmenl aiid 
XV rsccutioii, SI) mucli so tlial, ioi 
instance, academic Ine at the Umvei- 
siiy of Nairobi came to a complete 
standstill as ledureis were detained 
duly and those left behind had to 
lead lives of pcipetual leai. Until now 
Kenya was nominal I v a niulti-paHy 
'-ystem though no opposition party had 
so fai been allowed xegistiation. With 
the announcement about a ‘souahst* 
ivitv, the govcnunctit huiiiedly rush¬ 
ed a hill through parliament to make 
the country constitutionally a one- 
parlv stale Within ^ week this had 
become law, 

iliL siliialion was tlicieloic vciy 
tciisc in June and Ju'y. and the August 
coup w IS tuc rely the cuinxmalion ol 
diverse social and polit cal currents 
The coup, led by non-commissioned 
c»fficcis, was as ill-p’aniicd as it was 
ill-executc d. It had to lail. Vel it leit 
behind cnuial politicil lessons. The 
itListiations ol llic mass ol the people 
and the rank and iih wuhm the esta- 
bbshment vvoic uiidci lined by the UO 
that in the ihicc oi foui houis dining 
which lawlessness icign^d Nairobi’s 
slwippJiig Stic its won thioiiqhly and 
meticulously looUd Significantly, 
shops known to beioiu to Atmans 
weie left iintouchi vl 

With the collapse o' the coup, 
ofhcial icpression has been stepped up 
and the regime having naiiowly bui- 
vnved, thinks it can slrcngtlfen its niit' 
by terror. Yet thv' contradiction^ are 
sharpening, and the attempted coup 
has demonstrated the possibilines 
available to the ambitious witbjn the 
armed foices. The imperialists sup¬ 
porters of the regime also seem to be 
asking themselves whether after all the 
time foi a cliaugt' ol guard in Nairobi 
has cxunc. Thus we await the next 
tuund. 
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POLAND 

Economic Reforms and After 


NOW tliat Solidarity has been fomi- 
ally disstolvcd, it would be interesting 
to consider scjiiio of the recent measures 
taken 1 j>' the governnumt in Warsaw to 
get the Polish economy back on rails 
and whetlier these economic refonns 
iwill in any way make for the resolution 
of Poland s problems in the long run. 

After a two-day meet of the Sejm 
(Parliament), on July 5-6, the 
authorities announced a new set of eco¬ 
nomic refonns^ and a new foreign in¬ 
vestment law. The proposals had been 
approved earlier, on July 1, by the 
Cbuncil of Ministers. The reforms 
give enterprises greater autonomy from 
central plosming authorities and wider 
jiowers to set their own prices, work 
out their own production plans and 
engage in self-imancing. 

Ihe refonns were undrrtaken 
to bolster iiidustriai x>^<^duetion. 
Despite iinprovemcnts in some extrac¬ 
tive industries, such as coal where 
production rose in the fust five months 
of tills year by 16.3 per cent, industry 
has been able to utilise only l>etweeu 
50 and 60 per cent of its installed 
capacity, mainly due to raw material 
shortages. The improvement in pro¬ 
duction ill the mines has been in no 
small meusuro due to tlio imposition oi 
the seven-day working week. 

The economic reforms would reduce 
the number of ministries and the 
strength of the middle level bureaucracy 
(between the ministries and the enter¬ 
prises). They will also significantly 
erode tlie authority of central planning 
and enlarge the powers of enterprises, 
i'orcign investors and domestic enter¬ 
priser have been allowed to choose the 
lino of production, the geographical 
locatiou of factories as well as suppliers 
und buyers in Poland and abroad. 
Kiiterpiiscs can now deal directly with 
foreign buyers — bypassing the state 
trading organisations — and will receive 
for their use a part of their export 
eariiiiigs. ^ 

The autonomy of enterprises also 
extends to product pricing and em* 
ployees’ wages. Managers have been 
given the right to hire and fire em- 
p]o>'Ci;s. Managers had already been 
given the right to dismiss workers for 
political and economic reasons, but 
this light has been widened now to 
include dismissal of workers on grounds 
of their xierformance. 


Tim guidelines lay down that pro¬ 
duct xiricing aud wages can be fixed 
on the basis of the economic perfonn- 
aiice of the enterprises and their profits. 
However, wages must not fall below a 
minimum of $ 35 iier month or exceed 
S 150 per month. Small manul'acturers 
luivc been given the right to employ 
upto 30 unploytes and fix their wages, 
liicieases in wages have been Jinked to 
productivity and thus amount explicitly 
lo material incentives for workers. The 
provisions for autonomy and self¬ 
financing also lay down that managers 
would take decisions together with 
workers* advisory councils on all issues 
lelating to profit sharing, investments, 
changes in production, etc. 

Banks have been asked not lo lend 
to enterprises which are not profitable 
or arc not in a position to repay their 
debts. Industrial subsidies by the state 
have been abolished, exc^t for imits 
engaged in producing essential goods. 

WTiat lias I>ceii tlie iinpuct of those 
moasuros? According to the official 
pax>or of the ruling party, Trybuna Ludu 
(September 13), industrial output during 
llus period rose by one i^or oi*nt com¬ 
pared lo the same period iii 1961. 
However, it also agrees that the claimed 
increase is within the “margin of error” 
and that increase in industrial produc¬ 
tion lias l)cen uneven industr^wise. 
While production in extractive indus¬ 
tries such as coal, copper and sulphur 
rose by 19 ptT cent in August, the rest 
of the industrial production remained 
very low, which naturally explains the 
overall iucreaso in industrial output of 
only one per cent. Even the impres¬ 
sive increase in the extractive indii^tries 
is due, not so much to the “economic 
reform** wliich do not in any case apply 
to this sector, but xirimarily lo the 
•seven-day week, strict discipline under 
martial law regulations and inanage- 
luent takeover by the military commis¬ 
sars. 

All important nuison Whind these 
“reforms** was to make the enterprises 
more cost-efficient, accountable for 
losses, and able to meet tlieir capital 
rcciuiremeuts and thereby reduce their 
dexHmdence on government subsidies. 
This was thou^t to lie extremely im¬ 
portant in view of (lie insufficient 
domestic capital accumulation, rising 
debts, etc. It was expected that by 


cutting down subsidies for industries 
lliat were Joss-uiaking and by reducing 
the number of industries covered under 
“priority sector** government could 
restrict unproductive disbursement and 
increase citicieiicy. 

ilowcvoi, the success or failure of 
the “ivforms** very much depends on a 
•satisfactory rescheduling of Boland's 
ilebls tu West European banks. Here, 
Poland lias allowed itself to get into a 
a vicious circle; unless Poland receives 
more credits, industrial output would 
leinaiii low due to inadequate supply 
of raw material which it cannot impart 
because of paucity of foreign exchange. 
PuitluT, the Soviet Union's reminder 
that .Soviet economic assistani^c to 
Poland can only be “within limits of 
the cux^abilities * of its resources sug¬ 
gests xHLSsjhic further cuts in Soviet 
assistance in near future. 

However, whatever bo the impact of 
these “refurms *, the vital issue is wlie- 
iIh'i' ihe kind of “reform** envisaged is 
markedly different from tJu) existing 
sisleni insofar us the Inisic problems 
are eonet.'rned. Making cumiiauics 
self-iinuiieiiig and autonomous in decid¬ 
ing levels or employment, patterns of 
production, prices, etc, would enable 
oiiteipriso level inanugciiicnt lo gain 
greater t'ontrol at the expense of central 
planneis, who earlier had set all Uic 
targets' and exercised final control over 
enterprises. But in neither ease is tiie 
working class sought to be involved; a 
way out of die crisis is being sought by 
a mere dilution in favour of company 
management. Considering tins, even 
tile ussidiuus implcmcfitalion of these 
‘refonns’ would not resolve the central 
efiiiJlict between tlio Polish slate and 
Polish society. 

Coloor-Chem 

COLOUK“(JHKM s turnover during the 
first five months of the current year 
(April to August) has been luarginany 
higher than that in the same period 
last year. This was due to increased 
offtake from non-textile sectors and 
to the bunching of several export 
shipments. The dyestuRs industry con* 
tinues to be in the grip of recessionary 
conditions and as yet there is no re¬ 
vival of demand for pigments, dye¬ 
stuffs and auxiliaries from the textile 
industry. Capacity utilisation at both 
of the company’s plants is far below 
the required levels and profit margins 
arc subfect lo u tighter squeeze tjhan 
Ixtfore. 
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Mana$;ement of Poverty or Vice-Versa 

S Gnhan 

Bureaucracy and the Poor; Closing the Gap edited by David C 
Kortan and Feline B Alfonso; McGraw-Hill International Book 
Company. 1981; 258 + xiv. 


THIS book is a collection of case stu¬ 
dies and essasrs resulting from the 
collaborative effort of the Maiiapcment 
Institutes Working Groun on Social 
Development. The members of the 
group are the Asian Institute of Man- 
agemfmt in Manila (AIM), ihr Indian 
Institute of Manageifitmt at Ahmedahad 
(ITV A), the Instiliito Centioamerieano de 
Administracion de Empiesas in Mana¬ 
gua (INCAE) and the Instituto de Fstu- 
dios Superiores de Administraeion in 
Caracas (lESA). The preface refers to 
them as “four of the leading Thud 
world managcircnt institutes of Asia 
and Latin America** 

The President of the AIM in his 
foreword explains that the wliters of 
the book ha\e taken on the “biavv and 
uncertain’* task of “studNing the man¬ 
agement pioblems of the cultuie tif 
poverty and of developing a new man¬ 
agement technology for it*’. The set 
of issues with which the napers in the 
book are concerned could be summaris¬ 
ed somew'hat Js follows drawing upon 
its own foimulations. What are needed 
are “holistic” rural development strate¬ 
gies intended simultaneously to achieve 
growth, well being, equity and partici¬ 
pation. In particular, it is nccessarj 
to build the capacity of the poor for 
political and instrumental action for the 
advancement of their own interests. 
Bureaucracy in this connection becomes 
important because most government 
policies relating to the poor must even¬ 
tually be translated into action through 
bureaucracies. Business, or enterprise, 
management experience has shown that 
the performance of an organisation is a 
function of the lit between its strategy 
and its structure. Against this back¬ 
ground, the studies are explorations of 
changes needed in both bureaucratic 
structures and strategies so as to pro¬ 
mote “holistic” development and in 
particular, the participation of the poor 
in their own advancement. This is the 
closure of the gap between bureaucracy 
and the poor to which the study aims 
at making a contribution. 

Eight case studies are the main and 
most interesting part of the book and 
we to take some space for sum¬ 
marising their gist. John Icki| reviews 
the expe^tiioi^ ig g set of roialedeve* 


lopment programmes undertaken bet¬ 
ween 1970 and 1974 m the five Central 
American republics, viz, Guatemala. 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
El Salvador He notes that “the out¬ 
comes of ihc-,e stiategies. observed 
in 197'; b> national policy makers and 
foreign assistance oflicials alike, wcie 
considered disappointing”. The goals 
enunciated m all five republics for rural 
deselopment were “holistic” but the 
“difficulty lay in achieving these goals 
through existing structures’*. His 
jargonised list of three major impedi¬ 
ments IS “bounded commitments” (i e, 
the commitment to rural development 
boing bounded }yy countervailing 
commitments to powerful groups who 
were opposed to more equity), “thiid- 
paitv constituencies” fi e. external fund¬ 
ing agencies, notably the US 
Agonev for International Development, 
being more interested in technical solu¬ 
tions such as Cl edit, technology and 
marketing to the neglect of land redis¬ 
tribution) and “co-optation incentives” 
(ie, the co-optation of assciti\c ele¬ 
ments into official structures so as to 
ensure obedience and restraint). Ickis 
works his way out of his own findings 
with the conclusion that *‘lhe need is 
to build the capacity of action agencies 
to work in a supportive interactive 
mode with their client populations. 
Effective leadership by individuals who 
understand the nature of the problem 
and are willing to make strong personal 
commitments to its resolution is perhaps 
the key input to this capacity building 
process. It is to the problem of facili¬ 
tating the emergence of such leadership 
that both planners and management 
specialists must be addressing them¬ 
selves”. Having said this, he is shrewd 
enough to add the warning that “when 
development is defined in holistic terms, 
it is not a non-politicab technocratic 
process as we were orone to treat it in 
the 1950s and early 60s. It is a highly 
charged political process in which 
power, commitment and leadership arc 
key variables. These are variables with 
which those of us trained in more tech¬ 
nocratic traditions may feel uncomfort¬ 
able working, but wM which we may 
now have litrie choice but to come to 
terms’b 


Rushikcsh Maru's piece is on the 
Community Health Workers (CHW) 
scheme launched in India in 1977, His 
survey in four PHCs in T ucknow district 
in 1977-78 showed that even hv then 
the CHWs “had fallen into the pattern 
of emphasising curative and repetitive 
routine prevention activities - - giving 
little attention to environmental sanita¬ 
tion, health education and nutrition. 
Similarly their focus is on the individusil 
and the family, with very few CHWs 
giving attention to broader involvement 
of the community”. Mam’s prescrip¬ 
tion arrived at after a discussion of 
other alternatives is a “comprehensive 
change strategy”. This strategy is to 
make CHWs mainly responsible for 
services while village health committees 
and women’s clubs arc to assume pri¬ 
mary resoonsibility for community 
mobilisation; at the same time, curative 
and preventive health ^unctions arc to 
be separated at the PHC level and 
intensive training given to medical offi¬ 
cers, local leaders and Block develop- 
me«i officers in community health and in 
participation mcthodolojdes, 

Felipe Alfonso writing about the 
Laur community irrigation «‘chcme in 
the Philippines in which there was a 
successful, although tortuous, inter¬ 
action between engineers and fa*'mers 
points out that “Laur is a nroject in 
which a high level of participation was 
achieved in of the existing struc¬ 

tures of the agenev in which it was 
carried out”. To him the lesson from 
Laur was that committed individuals 
“can win out over systems”. 

Arturo Taiico, Minister for Agricul¬ 
ture in the Philippines in 1971, writes 
of his experience in mobilising political 
commitment for the rice self-sufRcioncy 
(Masagana 99) programme. His insight 
is that the ‘development manager’ has 
to develop “the political know-how to 
compete for xcsources, to identify the 
critical points for intervention, to secure 
commitments from persons over whom 
he has no direct control, and finally, 
to institutionalise linkages between 
co-operating agencies”. The workings 
of the massive credit infusion which 
Tanco organised as part of Masagana 99 
is followed through at the provincial 
level by Edilberto dc Icsus m his 
account of Mario Corcolon, a commit¬ 
ted Provincial Programme Officer in 
the province of Davao del Sur. Corco- 
lofi “soon learned that while the gov¬ 
ernment had successfully increased the 
flow of credit to the countryside, the 
funds had not always gone into rice 
produeflon. Masagana 99 loans went 
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to townspctkple with no rice lancis to 
till, to landowners* noi engaged in farm¬ 
ing. to borrowers wirh unpaid Masagana 
debts. Some enterprising borrowers 
man.'iged to obtain as manv :is four 
Icxins for the same piece of land simply 
by asking difTerent relatives to file as 
many loan applications as possible. The 
government had failed to enforce a 
system for regulating the use. and in¬ 
suring the recovery of Masagana loans/* 
Ckircolon, supr*orted by his governor 
and his mayors, was successful in im¬ 
proving repayments in Davao del Sur 
but only by devising technical and in¬ 
stitutional criteria which "necessarily 
reduced the number of those v\ho 
could qualify for Masagana loans aitd 
even discriminated against the poorer 
farmers in most need of help. Corcolon 
accepted this step backward as neces¬ 
sary to retain the confidence and co¬ 
operation of the banks’*. The operation 
was thus succe.ssful. although the 
patient was dead, and Corcolon ended 
up with the following philosophical 
musing: "The bottom group, however, 
is the one which really needs help. Now 
we know who thev arc. It is not 
dear how much we can do to help 
them, but as we come to understand 
their problems better wc mav find a 
way”. 

Henry Gomez and Richard A Myers 
review the experience in the scrxice 
module programme in two barrio com¬ 
munities (slums! of Caracas. The service 
moduh's were inttnulcd to co-ordinate 
the provision of basic amenities to these 
communities, improve access and pro¬ 
mote participation. On none of the 
three counts did they succeed. The 
authors quote a commentator on Vene¬ 
zuelan politics to say that, "the basic 
problem is that a sincere desire for 
increased efficiency is contrary to an 
almost equally deep desire to maintain 
existing authority patterns**. They then 
provide the insight that “any new 
public agency will almost inevitably share 
the same kind of deficiencit's as the 
rest of the public administration system 
of which it is a part”. In the Venezue¬ 
lan context, they identify these defici¬ 
encies as (a) partisan objectives. 

(b) excessive bureaucratic proliferation, 

(c) political interference, and (dl admi¬ 
nistrative instability. 

Ranjir Gupta gives an absorbing 
account of IIMA’s project for prepar¬ 
ing, and helping in the implementation 
of» a development plan for Dbarampur, 
the largest and one of the poorest of the 
trbal talukas of Gujarat. Initially^ the 
Gujarat government was all toropera- 
’ tion and set up a state-level committee 


and a district-level committee to inter¬ 
act with the JIM A team. However, 
before the Implementation stage was 
reached, the Additional Chief Secretary 
who headed the vSlate-level committee 
rf^tircil and the commiltec ceased to 
function. The district-level committee 
continued but its effectiveness w’as 
seriously limited by the high rate at 
which its.members were transferred. 
Within two years, it saw “six District 
Collectors, five District Development 
Officers, and three Proj*ect-cum-Tribal 
Development Officers. Each change re¬ 
quired that the new officer he briefed on 
project purposes and findings, and his 
collaboration solicited”. Dhararapur bad 
not been neglected by the government, 
public expenditure in the area amounted 
to Rs 50 per capita per annum and 
there were 1.000 revenue and develop¬ 
ment functionaries in the taluk. Yet 
the actual results in any front — credit, 
marketing, land reform, rural electrifica¬ 
tion, agricultural productivity, educa¬ 
tion w'ere dismally low. The IIMA 
persisted with jts efforts to prepare and 
promote a feasible Action Plan for 
Dbarampur and after a delay of three 
years, the Gujarat government began 
taking some steps along the recom¬ 
mended lines. Gupta concludes his 
account by saving "What the Dharam- 
pur project has demonstrated is the 
major gap which exists between the 
needs of a desperately poor people such 
as the Dbarampur tribals. and the 
government’s current capacity for 
locally responsive development action. 
The nroblcm is more basic than the 
need for a professional planning capa¬ 
city at local levels. Such capacity is 
needed of course, but must be part of 
a broader programme of political and 
bureaucratic reforms aimed at building 
and supporting local capacity for effec¬ 
tive development action. This is by no 
measure a .simple agenda, but no lesser 
agenda is likely to relieve the suffering 
found in the Dharampurs of India.” 

fustin H I Maeda from the University 
of Dar es Salaam and a former special 
assistant to the Prime Minister of Tan¬ 
zania contributes a refreshingly 
sttraightforward evaluation of the 
Ujamaa programme. Progress was 
initially halting but by 1977, 95 per 
cent of Tanzania’s rural population had 
been villagised with an increase in 
average village size from 350 prior to 
1974 to about 1,S00 in 1977. However, 
despite such progress ia meeting physi¬ 
cal targets, many problems remained 
in realising President Nyerere's three 
main principles of equality and respect 
for human dignity, sharing of.tha.re* 


sources produced through roople’s 
efforts, and work by eveiy»one with 
exploitation by none. Maeda/s list of 
such problems include the lack of ade¬ 
quate ideological commitment in the^vil- 
lage community, the scarcity of organi¬ 
sational and technical skills, the absent'C 
of adequate accountability among admin¬ 
istrative and technical bureaucrats and 
"the problems of mediating inherent 
conflicts between village, area, sectoral, 
urban and rural interests and priori¬ 
ties”. Maeda concludes on the note 
that immediate results cannot be ex¬ 
pected from a far-reaching reform such 
as Ujamaa but at least Tanzania has 
the good fortune to possess a **v isc 
and patient leadership". 

n 

The authors deserve to the? unreser¬ 
vedly coniplinienlcd for ihcir carc'fiil 
and objective documentation of fads 
in the various case studies. Along with 
such documentation, there is evidence 
that they are not unaware of the obsta¬ 
cles to peonies* participation, and to 
the capacity of bureaucracies to pro¬ 
mote it. These arc neatly classified in 
Frances Korten*s paper in the frame¬ 
work of obstacles that lie within agen¬ 
cies, within the community, and within 
society. 

It is the prescriptions that they offer 
that seem inadequate or inconvincing. 
Essentially, these fall into two broad 
categories: (a) organisational improve¬ 
ments described in such terms as new 
planning frameworks, systems manage¬ 
ment, structural reforms, co-ordination, 
decentralisation, redefined roles, train¬ 
ing. technical backstopping, experimen¬ 
tation and so on, and (b) the need to 
develop inspirational qualities in field- 
level functionaries, qualities such as 
social intervention capabilities, institu¬ 
tional leadership, oomnutment. creat¬ 
ivity, growth-orientation, learning 
approaches and so on. The underlying 
major premise in the study is that, 
despite the several obstacles duly taken^ 
note of, the will for change can A>c 
generated if the way can be shown. 

In all this, the question of the poli¬ 
tical structures and the political con¬ 
text within which bureaucracies func¬ 
tion and of which they are a part while 
not ignored i$ consistently side-stepped. 
It is local level politics, rather than 
national politics, that geta the main 
attention and that too as "interference* 
of •influence*, i c, generally as ‘noise*, 
in the ‘system*. It is no secret, for 
instance, that Marcos in the Philippioes 
and the several dictator^ In tl)e, .£eiitfal 
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flimcs that are repressive* corrupt and 
authoritarian. Sound prudential reasons 
might prevent the management institu¬ 
tes located in these countries from re- 
feiTing to the nature of these recimes, 
but it is irresponsible to pretend that 
people*ccntered planning or participa¬ 
tory development could emerge on any 
significant scale in such political 
climates, if only local level vested in¬ 
terests could be handled or overcome 
by creative and committed bureaucrats. 
Even under the somewhat more favoura-' 
hie circumstancc.s of India, J K Satia 
points out in his paper that the sene- 
rolly low performance of officials in 
ITMA’s Jawaja project area was infer 
(ilia traced to ‘‘fear of possible i)oliti- 
cat repercussions if the resulting actions 
.should run counter to the interests of 
powerful economic and political groups 
in the district”. A part of the problem 
is that the management aporoach seeks 
to arrive at its '^concepts and techno¬ 
logies” for ''development management” 
drawing upon its experience with enter¬ 
prise management. This process ignores 
some basic diflferences. To the enter¬ 
prise manage/, the political system and 
its functioning are externalities or "the 
environment” which is to bo lived with 
or manipulated in the pursuit of the 
interests of the enterprise. On the other 
hand, politics is thoroughly in¬ 
ternal to development; the develop¬ 
ment manager cannot manipulate it 
but is rather manipulated by it. In this 
situation, the kind of prescription^ that 
the study is able to come up with only 
confirm Karl Mannheim’s well known 
observation that the fundamental ten¬ 
dency of all bureaucratic thought is 
turn all problems of politics int'> prob¬ 
lems of administration. 

The management aporoach also seems 
to share the Hegelian notion of the 
bureaucracy a$ a 'universal class', i e. 
as a class standing apart from sectional 
interests and conflicts and dedicated to, 
and capable of promoting, the universal 
good. There is the strong implicit 
assumption that with reformed struc¬ 
tures and the injection of right values 
and attitudes, the bureaucracy can be¬ 
come an agent of 'holistic' change. Such 
an assumption, as Marx showed in his 
critique of Hegel, is to totally ignore 
the nature of bureaucracy. Marx's 
powerful passage is worth quoting in 
this connection: 

The bureaucratic spirit is a jesui* 
tical, theological spirit through and 
through. The bureaucrats are the 
iesuit^ and theologians of the state... 
The bureaucracy takes itself to be 
the uhfoiate ]>uriiose of the state,., 
• It i% t<y j^ss off the forfs m 


form, fitatc objectives are transform¬ 
ed into objectives of the deoartment 
and department objectives into ob- 
iecHves of the .sratc. Its hierarchy 
is a hierarchy of kmnvlcdge. The 
top entrusts the understanding of 
detail lo the lower levels, while 
the lower levels credit the top with 
understanding of the general, and so 
all are mutually deceived... The 
buH'aucracy has the state, the spiri¬ 
tual essence of society, in. its p«»ses- 
sion. as its private property..^ With¬ 
in the bureaucracy itself, however 
ftpiritmllwi bcroines rmw materia^ 
lism, the materialism of passive 
obedit^nce, of faith in authority, of 
fhe^ mechanism of fixed and forma¬ 
listic behaviour, and of fixed princi¬ 
ples, views and traditions,. In the 
case of the individual bureaucrat, 
the state objective turns into his 
private objective, into a chasing after 
higher pdsts, the making of a caretr 
fitalics in original!. 

Without an analysis of the nature of 
bureaucracy' and its relation to state 
and society, it would be simplistic to 


that parochialism, rigidltv, 
apathv. careerism and corruntlon arc 
merely the vices of individual bureau¬ 
crats which can he exorcised thrrrch 
moral roarmnnient procedures. The 
high oricsts of management cannot 
evade such an anaI\Ms. Ir is equally 
necessary for management snociali.sts 
to come out with their diacnostic 
analy.sis of povert\ and with reference 
to such an analv.sis, demonstrate how 
management concepts and techniques 
can be relevant to the problems invol¬ 
ved. Otherwise, it is not clear whether 
they are talking of the symptoms or of 
the disease: or wor.se, of those symp¬ 
toms that may be amenable to treat¬ 
ment hv their drugs raher than the real 
ones. Without an adequate analysis of 
either bureaucracy or of poverty, what 
remains in the sum total of the various 
management concepts and technologies 
is a certain bureaucratisation and im¬ 
provement of thought itself 


When Forests Are Rended 

Sharad Kulkarnt 

Tribal Unrest and Forestry Management in Bihar by Raniit Gupta, 
Prava Banerji and Amur Guleria; Centre for Management in Agri¬ 
culture, Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad: 1981; pp 99; 


Rs 75. 

ABOUT 90 per cent of the tribal 
population and 80 per cent of the 
forest resources in Bihar are concen¬ 
trated in the Chota Nagpur region 
comprising seven districts in the state. 
The Nationalisation of the trade in 
sal seeds and other minor forest pro¬ 
duce (MFP) in 1978 led to a sort of 
violent tribal uprising in Simdega in 
Ranchi district. The monograph under 
review attempts to find out the reasons 
for tribal opposition to the take¬ 
over of MFP trade, intended apparent¬ 
ly for tribal benefit. 

After providing a brief account cf 
the plateau and the people — t^'.eir 
ethnic composition, culture and social 
organisation, economic life and the 
place of forest in this setting — the 
monograph goe.s on describe the 
production and management of minor 
forest produce. The MFP of these 
areas consists of bamboo, kendu 
leaves, oil seeds or kernel of. mahua, 
kusum and karanj trees, gum. fruits, 
honey, and over 200 species of grass. 
These products satisfy a considerable 
part of the tribals* sustenance needs. 
They also give the government sub¬ 
stantial revenue. Kendu leaves arc 
the most important item among minor 
. latest produce. The Government of 


Bihar nationalised the collection and 
sale of Kendu loaves in 1973, of sal 
seeds ill 1977, and of some other 
minor forest produce, mainly Mahua, 
Kusum and Karanj oil seeds, in 1978. 
The nationalisation threw private 
traders out of business; but it also 
deprived village Panchayats of the 
royalties collected from petty traders. 
Adivasis were forced to sell their pro¬ 
duce to government depots. 

Bihar is one of the most corrupt 
and mismanaged states in India. This 
niistnanagoment and corruption was 
reflected in the nationalisation of MFP 
trade. The procedure of collection 
and payment wan made laborious and 
in a number of places contracts for 
colleciion were given to private 
traders. The three parties to the 
trade - the tribals, the contractors 
and the forest officials — had Sifferent 
and at times conflicting interests. 
This conflict resulted in a violent 
clash at Simdega in Ranchi district 
on July 11, 1978. The tribals demand¬ 
ing denationalisation of MFP trade 
took out a procession. They were 
naturally instigated by private tradcis. 
A procession taken ouf on the August 
3, 1978 turned violent and the oIBce- 
cum-residences of forest rangers at 
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Simdefiia were set on fire The CRP 
resf)rted to firm?, killing one ani 
injuring thiec accoiding to official 
figures Then followed raids on vil¬ 
lages and antsts of persons suspected 
to havp b«en in thr pioicssion 'flip 
foipst nffichils complamrcl of inadequate 
staff to conduct collection, processing 
stoiage and transportation of MFP. 
They also admitted diffeient mal¬ 
practices in the purchase while 
denying political influence or pressure 
over them However, certain events 
did reveal such pressures. 

The concluding section of the 
monograph describes the growth and 
direction of tribal unrest in Bihar 
right from the beginning of the East 
India Comoany rule. The section is 
merely a summary of the studies of 
tribal movements in Bihar by different 
scholars. The enilogue gives «omc 
sociological chaiactenstics of the 
tnbals. 

According to the authois of the 
monograph, the studv highlight i. (1) 
that management of forest resources, 
like other resources m the plateau, 
cannot be viewed independcnll> nor 
can thev be isolated fiom the wiler 
social and political piocesses influenc¬ 
ing the life chances and expei tattoos 
of the people; and (2) that manage¬ 
ment of community resources, such as 
forests, which tiibals m the plateau 
believe belong to them and with which 
thev arc tied economically, cultuiallv 
and even emotionally, will remain 
weak as long as it is entrusted to a 
body which the tnbals view as alien 
to their system. They claim that the 
studs offers one important lesson 
•‘that a change, however sociallv 
desirable it may be, may not be bene¬ 
ficial to the people if the interveners 
are not pren^red to devote consider¬ 
able time and efforts m oreoaimg and 
developing the people’s capability to 
withstand and inlernali'>e the change”. 

Both the disco\erv and the con¬ 
clusion drawn do not contain any¬ 
thing new The strength of the mono¬ 
graph lies mainly In the description of 
the prdbess of MFP trade after its 
n itionalisation The study does not 
answer the basic question it has raised. 
Why did the tnbals react soj violently 
It) statt takeover of MFP trade when 
It was apparently intended to benefit 
tbem‘> Similar takco\ers did not lead 
to an\ tribal upn'sing in Gujarat, 
Madhva Pradesh or Mahaiashtra. Why 
therefore was opposition in Bihar? 
The answer lies mainly in the corrupt 


nnd mefiici^nt administration in Bihar 
I wish the authors had seen the pro¬ 
ceedings of a seminar on Needed 
i hangp m Admwtdratwe Structure uf 
Inbal Art as in Bihar published under 
the title* The Hibah and the Forest 
Administration The seminar was con¬ 
ducted jointly by Ram hi Unueisity 
. nd the Indian Institute ol Public 
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Administration, New Delhi in 1974. 

The authors are however aware of 
the weaknesses of the monograph and 
admit that the study is a sort of 
initial attempt ro prepare a case and 
is incomplete. I shaie their concern 
to provoke further thinking, hope¬ 
fully, on the basis of the discussions 
piesented in the monograph. 
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Announces 

SEMINAR ON INNOVATIONS 
MANAGEMENT IN PUBLIC 
SYSTEMS 

DECEMBER 13-18.1982, 
atAHMEDABAD 

For senior administrators in public systems 
not below the rank of joint secretary to the 
government of India and heads of 
departments.programmes.and projects.with 
emphasis on developmental activities m 
various sectors Heads a nd senior 
administrators of large non-governmental 
o rganizations working closely with the 
government would also find the 
seminar useful 

The focus would be on innovations in 
policies.programmes.technoiogies.structures, 
and processes which have significant 
systemic and public impact These innovations 
would represent non>routine.cre8tive,and 
purposeful responses to tackle public 
problems 

ORGANIZATIONAL SPONSORSHIP IS 
ESSENTIAL. 

Last date for racaiving nominations: 
October 30,1982. 

For brochures and nomination forms, 
write to 

The Programmes Officer (MDP). 
Indian Institute of Management. 
Ahmedabad 380015. 
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Rural Development Personnel: Location, 
Status and Development Characteristics 

V M Rao 

Vtllage’biuted personnel are the implementing arm in the field of State intervention in the rural area 
to promote development. The results of the author's study indicate that the personnel need to be sub^ 
stfwtialhj extyanded in number^ made more broad-based and dispersed beyond the large-size t illages. 
2 his, in turn, re<juires a fresh approach to building up personnel involving departures from the prevailing 
systems of selectiorty recruitment, etc, adjusted to the uriyan setting and conditions. 

An indicatSDr of some hope is the responsiveness to development shown by villagedy^ised personnel 
who are mostly of rural origin. However, their effectiveness in the field would depend in the final analysis 
mi the strength of the planning system's commitment to rural development and the extent to which the 
target groups get mobilised to obtain a focal place in the development programmes. 


I 

New Needs 

VII iL.VGE-bast'd personnel, ol govem- 
iiitul departments and ot institutions 
siieh as x^anchayats and co-operative 
societies, are crucial for implementing 
rural rh vtdopment programmes. These 
arc the pcr-soTincl who lire ki day-to-day 
cjontact with the rural pcv>ple and who 
am eiitiusU'd with the major rcspori- 
sibnity in identifying target groups, 
enumerating their needs, zeadbing them 
development resources and services, and 
motivating them to participate in deve¬ 
lopment x>rograinmcs. At the same time* 
they iunctioiL in a social situation where 
working for the iKjor is more bother¬ 
some and less rewarding than winning 
the favour of rural dite. Particularly in 
situations of rural underdevelopment/ 

‘ expecting the rural development per- 
soxmcl to promote development is like 
expecting the tail to wag the dog. It is 
more relevant ici such situations to try 
to identify the debilitating features of 
rural development peisoimel arising 
Iroin underdevelopment. 

It is possible in the Indian context, 
to think of a number of reasons for the 
weaknesses in the rural develppmmt 
personoeL The situation prior to In¬ 
dependence was one of minimal State 
intervention in the villages, restrictied 
to administration and maintenance of 
law and order. It was al^ a situation 
of governance from above, needing 
hierarchical pezaonniel stmotiires and 
based on a sharp demarcation of atatus 
between those who widded authority 
and those who submitted to it. 

An obvious consequence of tire era 
of planning after Independence has 
Jbean to widen opnsiderajily tiie siege 


lecjuiriDg iDon; jiiui newer t>pes of 
village-based i)crsoimel. However, it is 
doubtful that there has been a match¬ 
ing change in the style of governance. 
It i*ould even he that prwcciipalion 
with growth bret'cls attitudes congenial 
lo hierarchical .systems than do slow- 
moving .systems based on participation 
by and consultations with the masses 
ot iR.x)ple. 

There are. also two very practical dif¬ 
ficulties iu stalling the village-based 
positions ot development ixjrsonnel. 
First, it is difficult to draw on the pool 
ol urban people owing to their leluc- 
tunce 'to move into villages. Second, 
the rural people having the eligibility 
lor smh pasitions would ordinarily Ixv 
long to the upper strata of the popula¬ 
tion. Wc hiivc, thus, a number of 
plausible pre.sumptioiis, suggesting weak¬ 
nesses in rural development personnel in 
relation to both their numbers and effec- 
live functioning m the field. 

Tlic Tiunkiir Project covered nearly 
800 households reporting members 
working as rural dcvclopmiiiit personnel. 
This paper pres^mts a df’seription ol 
tiie village-based development perron- 
licl in Tumkur, in terms of tlie featiures 
of these households and of the iclevaul 
members. The features on which we 
have data reiate to rural/urbau origin 
and land-ciun-caste status of these 
households, the spread of the personnel 
across the district, the problems they 
face with regard to amenities like 
housingi schooling of children, etc, and 
the receptivity of the. personnel them¬ 
selves to changes which they are ex¬ 
pected to promote among tbo rural 
people. 

ThcM are the features providing a 
.clue to a simple but basic question to 


be asked about iiirul development I)ei- 
.sonnol: What kind of people arc they? 
In ti->ing t<i answer this question, we 
hope to x)rcsent a number of indicators 
leiiectiug the ]X)teutial of rural develop¬ 
ment x^ersonnel to function as a change 
agent. It would also be seen that our 
data arc of some help in seeing the 
diicctions in which the rural develop¬ 
ment personnel need to be straigthcn- 
cd. At tlic same time, it is only fair to 
iiicnlion that the aim of the paper is 
Jo descrilx* a rural gix>up rallier than to 
deal w'ilh technical issues falling in the 
domain of development administration 
and managemeiil of rural services. 

Table 1 shows the categories of rural 
dcvelopmml persomiel by types. The 
mast numerous, over (iOO in number, 
are the tcachens. Incidentally, even 
those wary of going by first impressions 
would be Iciiixited by Table 1 to see 
an obvious imbalance in the comixjsi- 
liou of rural development personnel. A 
clue that w<^ gel in the field is that 
thi-ic are not enough of even teachers '— 
our most hihimtous category — in 
it-iution to the ntx'.ds of rural schools. 
Those schools, as a rule, arc quite iU- 
cqiiippcd ia tenns of numbers of 
Icacheis and many of the smalk? 
schools find it dillicult even lo operate 
with a lair measure of regularity-. 
Kqiiully noticeable in the is the 
inade^iuacy of rural health personnel, 
the next numerous category in our data. 
Education and health have figured in 
the government programmes for rural 
art as since the years prior to Indepen¬ 
dence. However, even these programmes 
are far from having the persotmel 
adequate for their needs. Not surpris- 
jnulv, fhc newer functions, like exten¬ 
sion, to go by our data, have an even 
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Tabui; 1: Uev£u>FM£NT Pebsonmel 

K.VUMKIiA'lEU IN Tumxi/r l^ojecT 
bURVJBV 

(covciiug 245 sainx>ic villages} 

a; 

Modem doclois : 



Mbiis 

6 


ItMf* 

5 


LMP 

i 


li Fhauna 

2 


Vciiiriuary surgeon (B V5c) 

2 


Total 

16 

(9 cmxrluycd; 7 private luactilioiusrs) 

li; 

Tradiiioikil docloijt: 



A>uivcdic docloi’s 

19 


Paiidils 

4 


Total 

U 

u 

. ciiijjluycd, Jj ini vatu practitioners) 

(3) 

SupiwUiug Medical staff: 



Met li cal coiiqjomuters 

6 


Basic tioallh w'orkers 

1.4 


ANM-uiidwife 

20 


hr aiKl Jr health iiis])ccloii 

. 9 


Veterinary insi3ectors 



and ctjLnxroundcrs 

G 


Total 

55 

(4) 

AdmiuislruLite staff •' 



N’illage accoutitaiits 

50 


I'ancliuv at Mcrctaries 

12 


Patels 

7 


Total 

49 

(5) 

Lxlension staff: 



(.jraina sevaks 

S 


S<x:iety secretaries 

J1 


Field as.sistant 

1 


hocial workers 

.> 


Total 

22 

iff) 

Teachers: 



Nontnatric u Idles 

134 


Uti-ti'iiincd matrieiilatis 

273 


Trained matiieulates 

88 


Untraim'ci graduati's 

53 


'1 rained graduates 

G1 


Tot..l 

009 


Grand total 

765 


thimier ijecsonuel base ia tlic viUages. 
On the vvliolc, it would be fail U) start 
oiu analysis with the jiroposition tliat 
Oio task of building up and deploying 
lural development petsonnej is still in 
its Curly stages ici India, and that wbai 
wo have achicvccb so far, amounts to 
no tnorc tlian assembling a rudimentary 
structure iin the field which needs to be 
considerably expanded and strengthen¬ 
ed, Oat* attempt in the sections which 
follow is to bring together the interest¬ 
ing clues on this question discernible in 
the Tinnkur IVoJect material. 

11 

Locatioii 

Given the presumption about I he 
inadequate size of the ruiai develop¬ 
ment personnel^ it would be interesting 


to cuiisidei the distribution uf the per¬ 
sonnel across the district to see whether 
there are any noticeable biases in the 
depIo>inctit of the personnel within the 
district. 

There arc lw<) asixxls to the ques- 
lion of deploynicril. Fii.:t, when there 
are tracts vvithin an area with differing 
noiioinie conditions, it would be re¬ 
levant to check the deployiueut for any 
bias in I'avoiu* ol some tracts os coiii- 
paicd to the others. Second, it is easier 
to place the per.sonncl in larger villages 
as cmnparcd to the small; and, con- 
svqueiill>, the distribution of personnel 
is usually vcr> uneven across villages 
ol dillerenl sizes. Secondb, it is a com¬ 
mon ob.stTvalion that the problems ol 
accessibility to devclopineut services are 
more pressing for small villages. A con- 
llict therefore arises between eonsidera- 
lions ol feasibility iuid those, of desiva- 
bilit}. We discuss, below, both these 
:i>peets of dc'plo>meiit of personnel with 
jcierctiee to the situation in Tunikur. 

Tuiiikiir district has three fairly well- 
uiiirkcd tracts — a coconut tract in the 
west, a tank irrigation tract in the 
south, and a drought-x^rone tract in 
the iiurthoiii and eastern parts. The 
delineation of tracts by us, based only 
Oki a classification of the iQ talukas in 
I lie district, is quite rough and approxi- 
niate. We imt in the drought-prone 
tract llic four c<jntiguuus talukas cover- 
cil by the Urought-Prono jirvas Pro¬ 
gramme ill ox)eraliou in ' the district. 
IiX)lur town ill Tumkur district is a 
well-known copra-marketing centre in 
Karciafaka, and vve locate tlie coconut 
tiaet by grouping Tqitur taluk along 
with two talukas in the west adjoining 
it. The reiiiauiing tliree contiguous 
taluks aiv taken as formiiig the tank- 
in igation tract, 'Hic following is a 
plausible ranking of the tracts in a 
ticsccnding order ol economic coiidi- 
tuins — llic coconut tract, the tank- 
iirjgatioii tract, and the drought-prone 
tract. 

Table 2 show's, tract wise, the number 
ui development personnel of different 
categories i^er 5,000 rural populatkniu 
As can be seen from Table 2, there is 
less than one doctor and extension 
worker per 5,000 of rural population 
in the district, and that these ratios 
are equally low for the supporting 
medical staff and administrative staff* 
It can also be seen from Table 1 that 
there is less than one veterinary doctor 
and less than three supporting velctri- 
nary persoimel per 100 villages in the 
District 


Another way of judging the ade¬ 
quacy of development personnel is by 
relating the number of personnel in 
each category to the population need¬ 
ing the services of that category. Our 
household data indicate that, taking 
rural Tumkur as a whole, there is one 
doctor per 400 persons reporting sick¬ 
ness, one extension worker per 1,000 
cultivating households, and one ad¬ 
ministrative staff member pta: 600 rural 
households. Even if one keeps aside 
the quostJons of skills and motivatioii 
ol development personnel, it seems 
obvious that there are just not enough 
pcrsoimol in tlic field to carry out 
l;isks requiring intimate pcisoimel 
acquaintance, contact and rapport with 
ruial people. There is nmnerical ade¬ 
quacy only of teachers, of whom there 
arc about 17 j[>er 5,000 of rural XH)Pu- 
lation w'hich, according to our data, 
implies one teacher per about 30 child¬ 
ren in the age-groiq) 5 years to 15 
ycais. . However, it needs to be rc- 
uicmbcrcd that uon-rnatriculatcs and 
ui/trained xnatriculates — ie, persons 
lacking ev<^i the ininimai qualifications 
m.eded lor teaching -— forni the largot 
conixK)nents of the nual teachcis. 

If can also be seen from Table 2 
that the development personnel get 
diploxed unevenly over the tracts, 
with a bias favouring the coconut tract 
as compared to the other two tracts in 
the district. We would hesitate to 
suggc'st that this bias arises from a 
wilful discrimination, by policy-makers 
against the jpoorer tracts. What is likely 
is that the tracts with a better ocoiiu- 
uiic base offer more readily observable 
oi^portunitios for inducting rural de¬ 
velopment pexsozmcl and, also, aie 
rnoie articulate in attracting the atten¬ 
tion of policy-makers towards their 
iimii.’i.riictunu and developmental needs. 

Table 3 looks at the second asxxecf 
cl the depk^'ment of development 
pci-sonucl, by the size of villages. 
The last row in the Table shows the 
distribution of rural ixopulation as a 
whole, by size of villages, which can 
servo as a yardstick to ooaipaie the 
distribution of diffexmt categDxies of 
rural development penonneL It is aeen 
that modem doctoa and siqqporting 
medical staff are almost wholly located 
in the largest size-categoiy of villages. 
The location of these categocies is tied 
up with tire locatioa of facilities Ito 
hospitals, dispensariee* healSi ceateet 
etc. And it is possible that »h CT e faci- 
litiesi pMfamed ^ 
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Tabls 2: Tracjtwisb DevetopMENr Personnel 


^Number per 5,000 rural population) 


Category 


Coconut Tank 
Tract Irrigation 
Tract 

Drought 

Prone 

Tract 

District 

Modem ooctors 


1.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

Traditional doctius 


0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.4 

Supporting medical staff 


2.3 

0.8 

1.8 

1.6 

Administrative staff 


1 .S 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

Extension staff 


0.() 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

Teachers 


18.8 

18.4 

15.4 

17.3 

Total development peisornel 

24,9 

21.3 

20.1 

21.7 

Table 3: DiSTRiBimoN 

OF DkVELOPMEN*!* 

?ER.SONNFJ. IlY V 1 T.LACE SiZE 



(percentage to total 

in each 

category) 




Village 

Size 


Category 


... - 

.. 

— . .....— 




Less 

250-499 

500-999 

1000 + 



ihan 250 



Modern doctors 


— 

_ 

13 

87 

Traditional doctors 


— 

14 

29 

57 

Supporting medical staff 



— 

9 

91 

Administrative staff 


4 

— 

29 

67 

Extension staff 


5 

5 

22 

68 

Teach-rs 


4 

6 

27 

63 

Total development personnel 

4 

5 

26 

65 

Total rural population 


4 

12 

36 

48 

T\iur 1; 

Housing and Access to AMrsnins 



f percent age to total 

Households in each catcgoiy) 




Households 



C'aicgory 


Having Having 

Having Having Rccci- 

Puul'i:- 



lucca Fleet li- 

Diink- Students ving 

sing 



House city 

ing Attcn 

- Treat- 

C ohm:- 




Water ding 

ment 

mcr 




Near Schools Outside Coeds 




Hou.se Outside the 

Outside 




the 

Village 

the 




Village 

Village 

Modern doctors 


73 80 

33 40 

20 

60 

Traditional doctors 


21 57 

3h 43 

29 

79 

Supporting mcdicat str.ff 


58 73 

27 11 

20 

56 

Administrative slr.ff 


39 59 

14 25 

39 

84 

Evten^ion steff 


32 6‘8 

14 SO 

41 

73 

Teachers 


24 5(> 

12 40 

33 

80 

Total development personnel 

28 .'8 

14 37 

3.1 

78 

Total rural HHs 


12 17 

5 




beyond their semiurbaui.'^ecl pockets of 
large-sized villages. It is interesting 
to observe that the traditional doctors, 
mostly private practition<?rs, reach out 
farther into the rural area, registering 
their presence even fgi small villages 
with less than 500 population. What 
is surprising is that, even categorie .4 
like the adminislrative staff, extension 
staff, and teachers, which may be ex¬ 
pected to have a better spread over 
the rural area, shm^ a mailced concentra¬ 
tion in the large-siased villages. On the 
whole, it is seen that hi'oHhirds of the 
d^elopinent personne} get located in 
(he largp«stzed villages as compared to 
lass than. half, of total rural population 


A pcivasive faclor making the deve* 
lopment personnel largc-village-bountl 
Is the hardships involved in living in 
villages. Table 4 provides some indi¬ 
cators of these hardships. As can bo 
seen from the Table, less than a third 
of the devclopmcmt pensonnel live in 
a pucca hoase and less than onc-slxth 
<if them have drinking water supply 
within or close to their residences. 
Equally .significantly, a substantia] 
fuimber among them dep<*nd on outside 
places for their purchases of household 
requirements, for dcKtors and for 
schooling of children. U can also be 
inferred from Table 4 — for example, 
hy comparing teachers with modern 
..doctors that these hardships are 


more severe for the lower-level catc- 
gnrias showing at least a modicum of 
presence in the small village.^. At the 
.same h’lTie, it ne<*ds to be noted thiit 
locating the d»*\i-lopment personnel in 
the villages ha.s the effect of bringing 
into being u relatively pampered group. 
Avithin the rural population. It is 
enough lor this purpose to compare the 

last two TOWS in Table 4. 

One way of bringing together die 
points that we have noted alxivc is to 
consider them os necessary oorrelatcs 
of a system of planning from above, 
operated by urban-based policy-makers. 
We assume that such a system has an 
inhc'rent tendency to adopt the urbanite 
perceptions of problems of develoinnent 
and, in particular, to look at develop¬ 
ment chiefly in (erms of the exploita¬ 
tion of techno-economic growth poten¬ 
tial of physical resources. As a can- 
sequence of these i>erceplian.s, there 
would Ik- a degree of disinclination in 
tlu* sxstem to move itdo arcits with 
poor n?.sourcx.‘ ba.se, and this could l>e 
a fac^ir explaining the tract-wise 
(liifereriees in rural development per- 
sonntjl noticed in our data. Second, 
if may also be exi)ccted that the 
.^A'stem’.s re.spoiise to tlu^ rural nec<ls 
f*ir development faeilitics would be to 
provide ehf-aper versions of tho oones- 
imnding urban facilitiV.s with which it 
is Familiar. Judging From our data on 
the medical pensonm.*!. this is air inade¬ 
quate respons<} with limited ability to 
.vpn*ad the Facilities widely in the rural 
ar< as. Third, the sy.stitii would have 
to maintain a wasonable metisure of 
parity b<*twecii its rural and urban 
lXT.soiMiel in the maHcr of sa 1 ane.s, 
atul inode.s of working. This 
i.s likely to be a crucial handicap for 
the ^y.stpiu iti building up a cadre of 
personiH‘l, sullicifntly dispersed in the 
rural aroa.s, and getting close enough 
to the lural people to estaldish rapport 
witli tlumi. Tin’s handicap appears to 
■><? reflecled v\dl in our <lata in the 
Iiinitf-d diNpt-r.siil ot tlu* developriumt 
pers<xint'J l;evoiid ihe hirgc-.sized 
virago-. 

HI 

Status 

It Is ol)vioii.s that physical pniximity, 
by itself, docs not help one in establish¬ 
ing rapport with *ii Inxly of people. 
Bapport involves other crucial dimen- 
.sions of proximity, .such as similarity of 
status and interests and a of 

ideutifleation with the people with 
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Tabkx 5: Place of Oiacm 


fpercentiife to total in each categorj) 


Category 

Same 

Village 

Where 

Enumerated 

Another 

Vintage 

Lirban 

Place 

Modern doctors 

.LI 

-*7 

40 

Traditional docte.rs 

.16 

57 

7 

Supoorting medical staff 

?4 

44 

.12 

Administrative staff ^ 

57 

31 

l;> 

Extension staff 

46 

45 

9 

'Tcacbe*s 

67 

26 

7 

Total devalopmcntal personnel 

61 

29 

10 

Tmu.i’ 

G: EmiCAiiON 

Status 



(rcrccntagc tc total in 

each category) 


Category 

Non- 

Mat rt curates 

Matriculates 

Non- 

Gradua(e.s 

Graduates 

Mod m doctors 

— 

— 

20 

80 . 

Traditional doctors 

4.1 

21 

.16 

— 

Supporting medical staff 

11 

71 

14 

4 

Administrative staff 

IR 

76 

4 

2 

Extension staff 

14 

68 

5 

13 

Teachers 

27 

59 


Id 

Total development personnel 

70 

60 

.1 

17 


fvhom rapport is .sought. One can think 
of two tyiKJs of groups seeking rapport 
with tlie rural people with a view to 
hrlx>iTig Iheni — tlie 'missionaries’ 
driven hy religloiLs or ideological zeal 
capable of overcoming even fonnidablo 
harrif^rs to rapport and the others 
working for a career and interested 
in tlie minimal contacts necessitated by 
their work and stay in the rural areas. 
We take it that the categories being 
(xmsidered in this paper belong to the 
second group. It is of help to keep 
this point in mind as we turn to kxik 
at the indicators reflecting the rural 
strata to which the development per¬ 
sonnel belong. 

It can Ikj seen from Table 5 that, 
out of th4i total development personnel, 
nearly 90 per cent are of rural ori^ 
with a little over GO p«T cent of total 
Ixdonging to the same village where 
they are stnlioned, ll is leamt that it 
Is iLsnal for the cat'*gories other than 
tnodini doctors to l>e transferred within 
the same taluk, so that evtrn those 
belonging to other village.'? may l>e ex¬ 
pected, by and large, to eomc from 
iit»arby locations, ft is only among 
medical i^ersonnel that the urban com¬ 
ponent Is of more than marginal sign!- 
lii'anrH'. But even in their case, which 
may eome ns a .surprist* to most, the 
majority arc of rural origin. 

ft is ckar that the’? Ineal rural people 
have many advaiitage.s in l)etng select’- 
etl as deve-lopment personnel. This 
wtmld be helpful in meeting the piro- 
hlem.s of placing and houring the per¬ 


sonnel, It may also be expected that 
their background helps them in being 
aware of local problems and in having 
contacts with local people. However, 
a local person could also be a party to 
local disputes or belong to the rural 
elite. While we cannot go into these 
intricate questions of credentials, we 
do have in our data a few broad indi¬ 
cators of the rural strata from which 
the d<wclopment personnel come. 

Let us begin by asking what kind of 
peopl-e arc likely to seek the jobs of 
villago-baicd development personnel. 
Tlmse eligible wwld have to have a 
ininiinurn of formal education. It can 
.be seen from Tab'^e 0 that nearly 80 
l)er cent of total development personnel 
are matriculates or post-matriculates. 
The percentage coiild lx> higher in the 
case of more recent and younger w- 
emits and it may be expected to ki- 
er4'ase. over time, in the context of the 
uiiemploynient among the educated 
and the pro.ssurc it exerts in favour of 
st iffer stipiilaticms of educational re¬ 
quirements for tlie government and the 
orgimised sector jobs. An interesting 
point of contrast seen in Table 6 is 
that the traditional doctors — a cate¬ 
gory outside the ofBcial set-up, consist- 
ing mostly of private practitioners — 
have a very modest educational .s'tatus 
compared to the other categorif^s ol 
3 'er.sonnel. 

It is reasonable to presume that the 
first preference of the educated among 
the rural people, particularly among 
the niral youth, would hie to move out 


of the villages. In fact, many of them 
are already likely to have one fool 
outside of tlie village by the time they 
<;nnipletf their scliool education. Re¬ 
luctance to take up village-level Jobs 
would bo cv<u stioiig*-r among the 
oduiatid ill the urban areas, ft follows 
that, not all those e1igi])l<* for jobs f)f 
rural development personnel would • 
luwssarily be setking these Jobs. This 
would be even more true when the 
acadeniic rpialiflcatjons for eligibility 
remain broad!v the same in the rural 
area as in the urban and reflect pri¬ 
marily, the supply and dematid situa¬ 
tion in the urban area for the services 
of the edijcated. We, tlms, reach the 
interesting .surmise that the formal 
(lualificatiijixs for eligibility, stipulated 
for the rural development personnel, 
have the cfftxt of excluding fixim the.se 
Jobs not merely the nort-educated mass 
of people but also what may Ixj called 
the upper and more enteiprlsing strata 
of the nira' <‘diieiitcd. 

The occupations of rural develop¬ 
ment personnel households are of help 
in obtaining lurlhor glimpses of thedr 
position in rural .soiiefy. It is 
from Table 7 that, nearly one-half of 
tho ilcweloprnent personiud are the 
‘pure* salariat, in the sense of not 
having any other occupation for their 
households. The other half consists 
mostly of hoii.s4*}iold.s having cultivation 
as an occiipaiion. Appai-entJy, fi'w de-. 
velopment pt'rsonnel come from eithci 
the lower .strata, like labourers, or tlie 
upper strata, like bihsincss and tradtj 
people. It is worth noting that there 
is, again, a hint that the development 
personnel belong to the middle strata. 
It would seem that the govemmenf.s 
development activities in the rural areas 
have the effivt <if bringing into being 
a new and e.xpanding group of salariat, 
an urban'^pft group lilady to change 
the prevailing traditional stratificatiems 
and status relationships in the rural 
eoinmunitie.s. 

Since educational advance Is known 
to vary across castes, it would be inte¬ 
resting to compare the composition by 
casters of the development personnel 
with that of the general rural popula¬ 
tion. Tliis is done in Table 8. It is 
seen that the advanced castes form a 
substantially higher component among 
the development personnel as compared 
to their relatix'o size In the general 
rural population excepting, signiflcantly, 
the category of extension staff connect¬ 
ed with agriculture. The riiar^ of ad- 
' vanced castes gte . notkiealAy , NV? 
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Tabijc 7: OccurATioNs Ornm Tiun DKviiLorAH-vi Pjshsoxnicl W'ouk 


(percciUage lo total housdioliis in each cuicgr. ly) 


Category 

Whbout 
Any other 
Occupation 


Cultivators 


Labou¬ 

rers 

Bus nc:,s 
and 
Trade 

other 

Activity 

Marginal 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Modern doctors 

66 

7 


27 

— 

— 

... 

... 

Traditional doctors 

65 

7 

7 

7 

■ ' 



14 

Supporting medical stall* 


6 

4 

4 


— 


3 

Administrative staff 

55 

4 

10 

25 



■» 

-- 

Extension stall* 

41 

IS 

14 

14 

4 

4 

... 

4 

Teachers 

40 

13 

16 

*> * 


•> 


1 

Total development personnel 

4S 

i: 

15 


A 

1 




ImUE hi CASTr Cu^.lpobl•uoN 






(percentage to total 

houschoicS 

in each cau£i lyj 



.Vdv anted 

Vokkah* 

- Linga- 

Artisans and Oihcr 

hCs 

Muslims. 

C.aicgor> 


Casics 

gas 

yaU 

Service 

Castes 

Sis 

Christians 





Casics 



and Other 
Non-Hindus 


Modern dviciots 


20 

13 


— 

7 

13 

14 

Traditional dociors 


36 

7 

7 

7 

V, 


-7 

f 

Supporting medical suill 



13 

7 

7 

IS 

21 


Administrative stalf 


2 7 

20 

2^ 

■1 

l.S 


4 

Extension stall' 


- 

41 

23 

9 

13 

14 


Teachers 


14 

22 

29 

6 

12 

70 

7 

Total development pci ;,«>mK! 


15 


27 

(i 

13 

10 

f 

Total rural HHs 


a 

25 

14 

5 ' 

18 

:.s 

0 


T xiu tT: I Ji.n r.i.or’MiA i ( ^iahu. i laus ii<.;s 


MoUcrn 

Doctors 


Vercentagc of cultiva'ors using fcitihscis (w 

Porcciuagc of cultivators having irrigation well 50 

Percentage of cultivators having irrigation puinpsct 50 

Percentage of HHs consuming milk 87 

Percentage of boys att<*nding school 91 

Percentage of girls attending school 100 

Percentage of HHs having Radio habit (i.e. regularly 
listening radio) 93 

Percentage of HHs having Newspaper habit (i.c. reading 
Ncwspaiw regularly) 87 


Tradi¬ 

tional 

Doctors 

Suppoi- 

ting 

Medical 

Stair 

AdmI- 
niM ra¬ 
the 
Stall* 

Lx.cn- 

sion 

Stair 

T eaehci s 

1 olal 
Deve¬ 
lopment 
Personnel 

75 

27 

67 

VI 

62 

02 (.40,73) 

25 

18 

33 

64 

36 

36132,76) 

25 

18 

25 

64 

23 

35(13.56) 

57 

76 

71 

77 

62 

65 (36,5?) 

88 

82 

90 

83 

84 

«4(51.7:) 

73 

76 

81 

83 

79 

79(31.48) 

36 

71 

61 

6S 

60 

63 (14.43) 

36 

53 

53 

55 

48 

50 ( 5.18) 


Note : The two figures in brackets arc, respectively, for rural population as a whole and for ‘arge cul.ivau* 


ainon;: llit* atJiuhn’stiaiiM' stall iiiid 
doctors. Among lire t\x‘u doiniiuml cusli s 
in Ihc rogiun — \'okkuligas an<l Idnga* 
xats llic latter have ovcr-rrprcscnla- 
tioii in most I'atcgorics of pcrsotmcl. 
while ill the **asc of the former this 
is true only in relation lo the extension 
stair, 'fliis iincU'rrei)resentatioii is parli- 
culurly noticeable for the- scheduled 
castes and tribes, whose share appro¬ 
aches what may be regarded as a fair 
]e\'el only in the category of supporting 
medical stalF. However, tliert' is no 
indication of any consistent or marked 
discrimination against 'artisans and 
service castes', other castes*, and ‘non* 
Hindus*. Thus^' while the caste-cmiiposl- 
tion of tl^e development personnel does 
show a de^i^ nf bias in favour of the 


s'ilualion do*rs oof S(*ein to be one of 
the ilonrs beiiiut closed against others. 

'J he appropriate polii’x respouse lo 
the current situaliou could be llu' lol- 
Jow'iiig. 'Jlie lUM'd for a snbsU'iilial 
expansion in the number of develop¬ 
ment personnel ami for iheii dispersal 
b(\<»n(i large-ri'/.i.*d villages ronld b.* 
taken as an opportunit 3 lo be used to 
draw the personnel from the lower 
strata and from the smaller villages. 
Implementation of such a policy requi¬ 
res a number of innovative inea.sures, 
going die reservations now 

provided for Uic sehedultxl castes and 
other categories, 'llie prcKvdure, of 
asking the people of a xillage or a 
group of contiguous villages to choose 
pecsomiel from among themselves, 
could help to secure dispersal and to 


wmk out .III .irr.mgcineiil to make the 
per.soniit.'l answ. iabJe to the people who 
elioow? them. Jjie personnel for the 
Uirgit i^roup promammes could be 
ehosv n by the target g oiips iheiaselvirs. 
Provision el ])aid appreiitiieship and 
oii-th«*-jol) tKiiuing eoiild cnahlcr the 
system lo pick the recruits at a prior 
point in the edneutional slieaui than 
the point prtfvailing now unci, ^Iso, draw 
on the pool of drop-outs who leave the; 
sirciiiu half-way. TJte qualiticalious, 
einoUmieiils, and work procedures, 
c:onld be di':>ign4‘d afresh to make the 
jobs more atlracthe . and aeci'ssible to 
the lower strata and less to others — 
without, at the same time, closing pro¬ 
motional opporlunitic.s. 

'Iliese are ideas only at the lajiiian’s 
level, but they do scciu to suggest that 
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the tusk ol building up rural clevelop- 
nioul persumiel newels a fresh look at 
the proviiiliiig iiuruis, protvdiues and 
.systems of reeruilnieut. 

IV 

Development Characteristics 

How far are the villagci-based pc.TSOo- 
iiel theiusebes resjiousive iTi absorbing 
development stinuili and opportnnilios.'' 
*rliis (piesfioii is relevant b»r three 
reasons. First, it \\onld be a re.isoimbb* 
presumption tliat a good ehaiigc agent 
should himself be reef'ptive to I hi' 
changes to be impb ineiiled b\ him. 
Sea>iid, sifiei^ the viriagi>ba.sed personnel 
arc mostly of rural origin, their recepti- 
vericss lo developini^nt could reflect the 
effect of change from a rural occupa¬ 
tion lo salaried status. 'I'hird, there 
etmid be indirect demonstration i ilccLs 
beneficial to adoi)tion of dcxi'lopiuent 
programmes by tlu‘ rural people if lb<^ 
growing eadn' of developmeiit person¬ 
nel are seen 'to practict; IheniseUtv 
what they preach lo others. 

The iHTfonnunco of the pt?rsonia\l 
til relation to selected coiniionciit.s 
of Jevclotiiiient Is presented in Tablo 
9. To idacf' till' develojnnciit pcrsiMi- 
iicl in a coinparatixc jH'rspectivc, the 
last eolii'nin in 'liable 9 gives in the 
bruekets two tK'rcentagi-s — the Hr.st of 
w'lueh is for the rural households as a 
whole (for tbf‘ sample \illages) and the 
second for the large; cnltixators l>e- 
longing to the top rural stratum, 'rlii* 
superior jn-rformanee of the develop- 
inoiil personnel stands out clearly in 
relation lo ih** rural pi*pulation as a 
whole. What is noteworthy is iht' eilge 
that the development iiersonnel have 
over even the large ciiltixators in thi* 
non-agriciiltiiral components. As regards 
the agricultural components, the relevant 
categor>" — viz,' lh<; e,vlen.siou .staff — 
pi'rfornis as well — if not Ix'ttcT — as 
iJio hirgc cultixators. Howexer, it could 
not lx* just a coincidence that the other 
categories are quite xveak in relation to 
agriculliirul inve.stmeiits on xvells am! 
pumpsets as compared lo their oxvn 
pcrforinaLice on the non-agricullural 
components. A plausible sp(*cuIation is 
that, excepting current inputs, such as 
fertilisers, th<? agricultural investments 
Jiave limited rural reach confined to the 
fringe of substantial landowners. 

It is important not to overlook the 
point that Table 9 merely reflects the 
readiness of the village-based personnel 
to absorb development for their own 
benefit 'There is no implication that 




this, by itself, makes them a good 
change agent. While we have no data 
hearing directly on the issue of rapport 
betxvcen the dexelopment personnel and 
the target gionps, I lie. state? of riiial 
underdevelopment, <.lescril>ed -in the 
preceding papers and the status 
fea'lives of the persontnd, 
noted earlier in this paper, 
leave little room fur hope on this count. 
Our presnniption is that in the Indian 
context a clo.se rapport betxveen the 
txxo could eineige only gradua’lv in the 
course of building up an expanded and 
broad-based cadre of personnel sup¬ 
ported by adeciuute political commitment 
at the top for the target groups. 'Ilic 
groxviiig ])o1itici.sation of the rural 
masses could be an additional fac'tor 
helping this process xx'ith more of lower 
Simla getting into d<?xelopnient ikt- 
sonnel positions and a greater reatliness 
on the part of target groups to sland 
for tlieir rights, 

.Sun lining up I lie perstx'dive of this 
paper, the village-based personnel is the 
iuiplemeiitiiig arm in the field of the 
Stale intervention in the rural arc‘a to 
promote dcvc'lopment. Oiir results indi¬ 
cate that the personnel need to be 
subslantjall> opanded in number, made 
more broad-base?d and dispersed be~ 


yoiul the large-size villages. This, in 
turn, requires a fresh approach Jo 
building up personnel involving depar¬ 
tures from the prevailing systems of 
selection, recruitment etc, adjusted to 
the urban setting and conditions. An 
indicator of .some hope is llie ix's^xm- 
.siveiic.ss lo ■ development shoxvn by the 
vjllage-ba.sod personnel who are mostly 
of rural origin. However, their offective- 
ne.s'.s in the field would depend in the 
final analx'sis on the .strength of the 
pluniiing systems coiimiiliuenl ior rural 
development and the extent to which 
the largi't groups get mobilised lo 
obtain a focal place in tlu* dexclop- 
men I prograimnes. 

Note 

I'J'his ]>apor belongs lo a scries being 
prepared in the 'J’umkur Project to ex¬ 
plore lh(? new' themes on rural dexti- 
lopmcnt suggested by V K R V Kao, 
the Honorary DirecUir of the Piojeci. 
'Thunks are ilue to him, G Thiinmaiah 
and other colleagues in the Institute 
for Social and Economic Change for 
comments and discussions on the* theme 
of this paper.! 

1 Se<? ‘Nature of Rural Utulcr- 
dcvelopmenl — A Field Vitjw', 
Economic atul rolitical Weekly, 
October 10, 1981. 


Nagarjuna Signode 


NAGAHJUNA SIGNOUE, an Indu- 
American joint, venture, is coming to 
the market on October 18 with a pub¬ 
lic issue of 5.28 lakh cqu'ty shares of 
Rs 10 each to raise a part of the 
linanct* lor its Rs T eiore project being 
set up Rudraram xillagc in Medak dis¬ 
trict of A P, for manufacture of a wide 
range of industrial packaging systems 
and Ollier acoes.sorie.s. The company 
has? been promoted by Nagarjuna 
Sleets and Nrupender Rao, a techno¬ 
crat entrepreneur, in financial and 
technical collaboration with Singnodc 
Corporation of the US, the world’s 
leading manufacturer in the field. The 
company has an industrial licence to 
manufacture annually 12,000 tonnes of 
tensional steel strappings, 5,000 ten¬ 
sioning and sealing tools. 1.000 scrap 
cutlers, 450 lakh strapping seals. 2.500 
.strap dispensers, 1,000 tools dispenser 
and support systems, and 100 power 
strap feeders and accessories and rail 
wagon loading systems. The American 
collaborator is »>nrticipaling in the 
equity capital to the exteiR of 36 per 
cent. IFC, Washington, moreover, is 
assisting the project with foreign cur* 
rency loan of S 2.35 million* The com¬ 


pany will introduce total packaging 
systems, which will modernise and 
upgrade packaging to the levels pre¬ 
valent in developed countries and help 
reduce huge losses that occur on 
account of damages during transit and 
handling. The management feels there 
is good export potential for the com¬ 
pany’s products to various countries, 
.specially ihi>se in South East Asia, 
China and Russia. The company has 
already received export inquiries. 
According to the managing director, 
Rao, trial runs are expected to com¬ 
mence next month and commercial 
production soon thereafter. The com¬ 
pany hopes to achieve the break-even 
level in the'first year when its turnover 
is expected to be around Ra 6 crore. It 
should be able to step up turnover to 
Rs 10 crore in the second year and 
pay a return on capital. Turnover is 
expected to be around Rs 15 crore in 
the third year. Investors will be 
eligible for tax benefits under the sec¬ 
tion 80 CC of the Incorne-mx Act and 
exemption from wealth tax for a year. . 
The public issue Is managed, by 100*5 
banUnii 



Recent Amendments to the MRTP Act 

A N Oza 


The government has fought shy of implementing the recommendations of the Sachar Committee 
on amending tlte MJiTP Act, This is not altogether surprising. 

Whereas the Sachar Comrnilica had intended Us recommendations to make the MUTP Act more 
effective in achieving its ohjeciive of curbing concentrations monopoly and restrictive trade practices tvlten 
these are detrimental to the public interest^ the government has been preoccupied recently n itli relaxing 
and liberalising regulations governing investment activity and business behaviour of private sector enter¬ 
prises. The government has extended this policy of liberalisation to the MRTP Act by introducing two 
amendments to the Act in less than a year. 

This paper critically examines these two amendments and their 


'J’ME Sachar Commit toe had recom¬ 
mended comprehensive amendments to 
the MRTP Act in Aujiust 1978, hiii 
the government has been unwillinj* to 
implrment all of them in a sinf>ie 
packajie. The intention and purpose 
of the Sachar Committee reti>minenda- 
tioiis was to enhance the efficacy of 
the administration of the MRTP Act 
in achieving the objective of safeguard¬ 
ing the public interest against the 
detrimental effects of concentration, 
monopolies and restrictive trad-- prac¬ 
tices. By contrast, under the pretext 
of increasing production and exports 
and as a sequel to the conditions at¬ 
tached to the IMF loan, the govern¬ 
ment has shown excessive concern for 
liberalising on an ad hoc basis the 
existing regulations on the investment 
activity and business behaviour of 
private sector (‘nterprises. As a result, 
during the last two years the govern¬ 
ment has announced several ad hoc 
and indiscriminate relaxations in the 
administration of the industrial licensing 
regulations on private investment. 
Moreover, since the investment propo¬ 
sals of large business houses, large 
iiidependimt, multinational enterprises 
and large dominant undertakings are 
governed by the industrial licensing 
legislation as well as the MRTP Act. 
the government has also extended its 
policy of liberalisation to relax the 
administration of the MRTP Act by 
introducing two amendments to this 
Act within a short period of less than 
a year. Of these, the first amend¬ 
ment was introduced in November 1981; 
and Uie other ainendinent was introduced 
in August 1982. The government has 
claimed that the objective of the 1981 
amendment is to meet the urgent need 
to step up export earnings and the 
objectives of the 1982 amendment are 
to encourage exports a.s well as to 
remove certain constraints in achieving 
high prodactivlty and output. 

The purpo^ of this brief note on 
tfacK two. t(t the 


Act is a limited one. We have not gone 
into the question of whether ihe 
stated objectives of these two amend- 
nient.s are per se desirable in the con¬ 
text of the .socio-economic problems 
of our country, nor have wo discussed 
here the (pu'.stioii of whether the ariti- 
I oiicontration and «'Uili-Tnonoi)oly con¬ 
trols envisaged in the unamended 
MRTP Act arc constructive or obstruc¬ 
tive to the achievenifYit of the stated ob¬ 
jectives' of tilt' two amendments. Our 
primary ctmcern in this note is to criti- 
caMy examine the justification and 
sc'undness of the important elements 
of these two amendments in the con¬ 
text of their stated objectives. 

Betwetti the two amendments, the 
amendment of August 1982 is far 
more important because it introduces 
certain major changes in the MRTP 
Act which will have significant con- 
.scqlienees for the administration and 
effectiveness of the MRTP Act. In 
comparison, the amendment of 
November 1981 is a minor one in the 
sense that it only adds an important 
proviso to the definition of a domin¬ 
ant undertaking provided in .section 
2(d) of tlie MRTP Act. However, this 
definilion is sought to be sidistantially 
rt vised by the amendment of August 
1982. Hence it is Ivetrer to discass 
first the 1982 amendment and then the 
1981 amendment. 

The amendment of August 1982 
seeks to introduce five important 
change.s in the MRTP Act. Briefly 
stated these five changes are as 
follows: 

(1) Substantial revision of the di^fini* 
tion of (he concept of dominant under¬ 
taking as given in section 2(d). 
(amendment of clause (d) of section 2.) 

(2) Empowering the government 
to suspend the applicathm of anti-con¬ 
centration controls relating to pro¬ 
posals for substantial expansion of 
existing units and . setting up of new 
units for specified objectives. (Addi- 


implications, 

tion.s of a n«‘W provlNion in form of 
sertion 22A.) 

(8) Providing licrtiscil capacity as 
the criterion for determining .substan¬ 
tial cxpansujci in th4' case of iinder- 
t likings engagf'd in production of giiods 
whidi recpiire licensing of capacity 
under the IDR Act. (.Addition of Ex¬ 
planation (a) to section 21(2).) 

(4) Extension of the ^f?npe of anli- 
concentration control on setting up of 
new units wHh a view to covering 
even new units proposed to be set up 
by dominant undertakings with assets 
of at least Rs 1 crore, (Amendment of 
-sub-.seclion (1) oi section 22.) 

(5) Exclusion of investment in 
modernisation or ‘balancing equip¬ 
ment* from the meaning of fhe term 
‘substantial expansion* for the puipose 
applying the anti-concentration control 
relating to proposals for substantial 
expansion provided in .section 21 of 
the Act. (Amendment of sub-sretion 
(4) of section 21.) 

Of the above-mentioned five 
changes, only the first two changes 
are chosen here for detailed com¬ 
ment because not only do these two 
changes add completely new features 
to the MRTP Act but their introduc¬ 
tion will also make a material difft^r- 
ence to the objectives, scope and ad¬ 
ministration of (he MRTP Act. The 
iasf three changes, though not un- 
important, are concerned only with 
extending or contracting the scope of 
Ihc application of some of the exi.slin.g 
provlsioiw of the Act x\’ithout affect¬ 
ing rhi* essential purpose of these pro¬ 
visions. Hence we have noi^ analysed 
in this note the last three changes 
introduced by the 1982 Amendment, 

I 

1982 Amendment 

DF.FiNnioN OF T>>KiiN.tN'i Undfsitakinq 

According to the original section 
2(d) of the' MRTP Act a dominant 
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undeHaking means an undertaking 
which by itseif, or along with its 
inte-rconiU'Cted undertakings produ> 
ces, distributes, supplies, or otherwise 
controls not less than one-third of 
the total production, distribution, or 
supply of a prescribed good of ser¬ 
vice in fljndia or any substantial part 
ot India. As we shall see later, ac¬ 
cording to the amendment of Novem¬ 
ber J98I, in this definition the term 
production of an undertaking means 
goods produced by it for the domes¬ 
tic market, that is, an undertaking's 
production of a prescribed good minus 
its exports of that good. 

The amendment of August 1982 
settles to 5iib.stantially revise tlie 
above dc^tinition of dominant under¬ 
taking by amending section 2(d). 
stcad of a single definition, the 
amended definition introduces four 
categories of dominant undertakings 
on the basis of a two-fold classifica¬ 
tion of undertakings. First, undertak¬ 
ings arc classified according to whe¬ 
ther or not they are within the pur¬ 
view of (i e, regLsteri‘d under) the 
IDR Act. Second, from amongst those 
undertakings covered by the IDR Act, 
undertakings are further classified ac¬ 
cording to whether or not th<*y have 
“licensed capacity**, that is, whether 
or not they are engaged in production 
of goods which require licensing of 
their production capacity under the 
IDR Act, The revised definition provides 
two different sets of criteria for deter¬ 
mining whether the market power of 
an undertaking is dominant in rela¬ 
tion to a prescribed good. One set of 
crit<‘ria is to be applied to under¬ 
takings engaged in production of 
those goods for which their capacity 
is required to be licensed under the 
IDR Act and another set of criteria is 
provided for undertakings which pro¬ 
duce those goods for w’hich licensing 
of capacity is not required under the 
IDR Act. 

Thus a dominant undertaking with¬ 
in the* meaning of amended section 
2(d) means any one of the following 
four categories of undertakings: 

(i) an undertaking is a dominant 
ijudcrtakihg if it has all the following 
three leattircs: 

(iXa) it is an undertaking within the 
purview of Tnd;jstries Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation Act (IDR 
Act), ie, an undertaking per¬ 
taining to a *.sclM*duled* industry 
as defined in the lOR Act; 
fm*w clause (>'v) of section 2); 
(iXb) it ii an undertaking wtildi has 


a 'licensed’ capacity for produc¬ 
ing any prescribed good, ie, 
any product listed in the First 
Schedule of the IDR Act (new 
clause (ee) of section 2). Here 
the term ‘licensed capacity’ is 
defined as productive capacity 
of an undertaking shown on its 
certiticate of registratioti or its 
industrial licence or letter of 
intent issued under the IDR 
Act and licensed capacity also 
includes any additional capa¬ 
city allowed to an undertaking 
by th<‘ approval of the govern¬ 
ment under the IDR Act (new 
clause (gg) of sectioiii 2). 

(i) (c) its licensed capacity for the 

production of a prescribtjd 
good, or the aggregate of its 
own licensed capacity together 
with the l!cen,s<*d capacity of 
its inter-coniM?cted undertakings 
for the production of a prescrib¬ 
ed gO!>d is not less than onc- 
fourth of the total ‘installed’ 
capacity for the production of 
that gooil in India. Here the 
term installed capacity means 
capacity recognised as installed 
capacity according to the re¬ 
turns filled under the IDR Act 
(new clause (fff) of section 2). 
or (ii) an undertaking is a dominant 
undertaking if it has all the following 
throe features; 

(ii) (a) it is an undertaking within the 

purview of the IDR Act; 

(ii)(b) it is an undertaking which does 
not have any licensed capacity 
for the production of a pre¬ 
scribed good (ic. it is produc¬ 
ing a prescribed good for 
which an industrial licence is 
not required under the IDR 
Act); 

(ii)(c) it is an undertaking which by 
itself, or along with its inter¬ 
connected undertakings pro¬ 
duces, (listribute,s, supplies, or 
otherwise controls not less than 
one-fourth of the total produc¬ 
tion, distribution, or supply of 
any pr&scribed good in India or 
any snlxstantial part of India. 

or (iii) an undertaking is a dominant 
undertaking if it has both the following 
two feature.^: 

(iiiXa) it is an undertaking which is 
not within the purview of the 
IDR Ac-t; 

(iiiXb) it is an undertaking which by 
itself or along with its inter¬ 
connected undertakings produ¬ 
ces, distributes, supplies or 


otherwise controls not less 
than one^fourth of the total 
production, distribudon, or sup¬ 
ply of any prescribed good in 
India or any substantial part of 
India. 

or (iv) an undertaking is a dominant 
undertaking if it supplies by itself or 
along with its interctmnected under¬ 
takings, not less than one-fourth of 
the total supply of any prescribed 
Service in India or any substantial part 
of India, 

We have given above the list of all 
the lour alternative definitions of the 
concept of dominant undertaking only 
to show how complicated this concept 
has become as a result of the 1982 
ami*ndment. However, even a cursory 
reading of these four definitions as 
given in clauses (i) to (iv) ol the 
amended section 2(d) makes it clear 
that in simple, non-legai terms the 
J982 amendment provides only two 
alt<*rnative definitions of a dominant 
undertaking. This is so because the 
criteria for determining market domi¬ 
nance arc the same for all undertak¬ 
ings which do not have a Het^nsed 
capacity legardless of whether or not 
they are within the purview of the 
IDR Act. As far as the criteria for 
determining market dominance is con¬ 
cerned, the distinction between under¬ 
takings which are covered by the IDR 
Act and those which are not is im¬ 
material. ITie difference in the crite¬ 
ria for determining market dominance 
arises only on account of the distinction 
between undertakings which have a 
licensed capacity and those which do 
not have a licensed capacity. Thus 
there are only two definitions or two 
sets of criteria for designating an 
undertaking as a dominant undertak¬ 
ing. One definition to be applied to 
undert.akings which have a licensed 
capacity and another to be applied to 
undertakings without a licensed 
capacity, i e. producing goods which 
do not require licen.sing of capacity. 

It will be noticed that the 1982 
amendment makes no change in the 
basis of measuring market power if 
an undertaking has no licensed capa¬ 
city because as in the unamended 
section 2(d) the market power of such 
an undertaking continues to be mea¬ 
sured in terms of the ratio of its actual 
production of any prescribed good to 
the total production of that good in 
India or any substantial part of India. 
Hence, if an undertaking has no licens¬ 
ed ciq)acityr tbe only change that the 
amended; sectiofi 2(4} 
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duce is in respect of the criterion “by 
which its market share (or market 
power) is considered as domimant. 

The share of an undertaking’s produc¬ 
tion (or supply) in the total produc¬ 
tion (or supply) of ^y prescribed 
good which renders it dominant is 
revised downw^ards from one-third to 
one-fourth. 

However, the 1982 amcJidm^nt 
completely revises the definition oi a 
dominant undertaking in relation to 
those undertakings which have a 
licensed capacity, that is, undertakings 
engaged in production of such goods 
for which their productive capacity 
rt.iiuircs to be licensed under the IDR 
Act. According to clause (i) of the 
umeiulcd section 2(d) the basis of 
measuring the market power ot an 
undertaking which has a liccascd 
capacity is' going to be the ratio of 
its lirvns(*ti capacity for producing 
any prcscril^ed good to the ioial 
iuatallcil capacUy lor producing that 
good in India. And Ihe criterion by 
which such an undertaking is consi¬ 
dered dominant is whether the value 
ol this ratio is one-fourth or more. 

Tiir.oiuincwVLLY Unsound 

In providing this mw definition of 
dominant undertaking to be applied to 
undertakings having a licensed capacity 
the authors of the 1982 amendment 
have exposed their lack t)f understand¬ 
ing of the conwpt.s of licensed capa¬ 
city and installed capacity. Jt is theo¬ 
retically unsound to define the 
dominant market power of an under¬ 
taking in a particular industry in 
terms of the ratio of that undertak¬ 
ing's licensed capacity to the total 
installed capacity in that industry be¬ 
cause this ratio is based on two 
unrelated, independent concep's. h\ 
this ratio the numerator represents 
the licensed capacity of an underUking 
which, though quantifiable, is only an 
. abstract entity. Like the «‘oncept of 
authorised share capital of a company, 
the licensed capacity of an undertak¬ 
ing exists only on paper, in a legal 
document. The licensed capacity of 
an undertaking is nothing but the 
capacity which it is permitted to create 
according to the documents pertaining 
to its industrial licence issued under 
the IDR Act. It has nothing to do 
with the capacity that an undertaking 
in fact possesses at any given point 
of time. This is Iwause the IDR 
Act does not pfp\*idc that within a 
Ifi^ period hf time an undertaking^ 


must create capacity exactly equal to 
the capacity licensed to it. More im- 
Xiorlaiit, under tho 1T)R Act lum- 
iniplenienlatioii or partial implemcntu- 
lion of licensed capacity or creation 
and possession ol capacity in excess 
of licensed capacity do not lead to 
any serious adverse o(jusequ**uc<'.s lor 
an undertaking. Hence the licensed 
capacity of an undertaking has no 
logical, predictable relation to its 
rclual or installed capacity which may 
be even non-existcnl or if invSlalled 
capiicity exists its magnitude may bo 
less than, equal to, or more than the 
undertaking's licensed capacity. The 
lict nsod capacity ol an undertaking, 
therefore, can neither serve as an in¬ 
dicator of its potential production 
which depends upon its actual insial- 
h d capacity, nor indicate an under¬ 
taking's actual production which is a 
function ol the utilisation of its in¬ 
stalled capacity. Thus the licensed 
capacity of an undertaking is a com¬ 
pletely undependable measure of its 
potcDiial or actual market power in 
ic’rilion to a particular product. 

In contrast, the concept of total 
instalUd capacity in an industry — 
wiih which the licensed capacity ot 
.in undertaking is compared for mea¬ 
suring its market power is a con¬ 
crete concept in the sonse that 
the total installed capacity in an 
indiuslry is a physical reality cxi.sling 
in (he form of total plant and machi¬ 
nery octually installed by all the 
undertakings for producing a parti¬ 
cular product. Thus we find that 
under ihe amended section 2(d) if an 
under taking produces goods requiring 
an industrial li(*encc and therefore 
has a licensed capacity, the ratio that 
is intended to be used for detenmin- 
ing its market dominance is based on 
two magnitudes which are conceptual¬ 
ly non-cnmparable. The numerator of 
this ratio is an abstract or a h>'po- 
Iheticul magnitude measuring an 
undertaking's licoased capacity. But 
the denominator of the ratio i*. a con¬ 
crete or an actual magnitude measur¬ 
ing the total installed capacity of all 
firms producing a given product. 

The conceptual unsoumlness of this 
new definition of dominant undertak¬ 
ing which the 1982 amendment seeks 
to apply to those undertakings which 
have a licensed capacity will create 
serious practical and legal difficulties 
in the administration of the MRTP 
Act. The following illustration shows 
the nature of difiicultles that will arise 
when the new definition is applied to 


the real situations obtaining in Indian 
industry. 

Suppose A, fi, and C are three 
undertakings to which capacity is 
licensed under the IDR Act for pro¬ 
ducing the same good, say, Y. Suppose 
the licensed capacity (in thousand 
units of Y) of undertakings A, B, and 
U arc 40, ^H) and 20, respectively. 
Now suppose undertaking A has not 
at all implemented its Jiccnsc<] capa¬ 
city but undertakings B and C have 
fully implemented for installed) their 
licensed capacity. Hence the total in¬ 
stalled capacity for production of Y is 
equal to 60. Now according to clause 
(i) of the amended section 2(d), an 
undertaking which has a licensed capa¬ 
city is to be treated as dominant 
depending upon whether the ralio of 
its t>wn licensed capacity to the total 
installed capacity for producing Y is 
one-fourth or more. In i»ur example, 
the value of this ratio for undertak¬ 
ings A and B is 40/60 or 2/3 and for 
undertaking C it is 20/60 or 1/3. 
Hence all the three undertakings A, 

B, and C arc dominant in rclatum to 
good Y according to the amended 
section 2(d). But it will be noticed 
that from the viewpoint of undertak¬ 
ing A, this conclusion is absurd and 
nonsensical because though undertaking 
A has a licensed capacity for produc¬ 
ing Y, it does not possess any actual 
or installed capacity for production of 
Y. Thus even though undertaking A 
= > not producing any quantity of good 
Y. as a n-sult ol 1982 amendment, it 
will be treated as if it enjoys d<iminam 
market power in relation to Y. Under¬ 
taking A thus finds itself in an absurd 
situation of being legally treated as 
dominant producer of good Y even 
when it is non-existent in the market 
for Y. Moreover if the value of assets 
of A exceeds Rs 1 crore, then it will 
even be required to register itself as 
a dominant undertaking under sec¬ 
tion 26. On the other hand, we can 
also use this illustration to show how 
this new definition will result in over- 
estimation or underestimation of the 
market power of an undertaking. In 
our example, undertaking C having 
fully implemented its licensed capacity 
will have installed capacity of 20 for 
production of good Y. Suppose due 
to demand and/or supply constraints, 
undertaking C utilises only 50 per cent 
of Its installed capacity. Hence, actual 
production of Y by undertaking C is 
only 10. Now if undertaking B which 
in our illustration has installed. capa¬ 
city of 40 fully utilises its instdlkd 
capacity, then its production of Y will 
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be 40. Thus the total production of 
Y will be 50 and the share of under¬ 
taking C in the market for Y is only 
20 per cent or less than onc-fourth. 
Therefore in the context of market 
reality and in terms of its market 
share measured in terms of production 
undertaking C is not dominant in^ 
relation to good Y, though according 
to the amended section 2(d) it is 
treated as a dominant producer cf Y. 
Thus the market power of undertaking 
C is overestimated as a result of the 
1982 amendment. 

To explain how the new definition 
of dominant undertaking may result 
in underestimation of the monopoly 
market power of an undertaking we 
introduce in the above illustration a 
situation commonly found in Indian 
industry. Suppose undertaking B in 
our illustration has actually created or 
installed capacity which exceeds its 
licensed capacity by 25 per cent and 
has preferred not to report this excess 
capacity for approval by the govern¬ 
ment under the IDR Act. Hence the 
actual installed capacity of undertak¬ 
ing B is 50 though its licensed capa¬ 
city is only 40. Now suppose that 
undertaking B fully utilises its installed 
capacity including its excess capacity, 
then the actual production of Y by 
undertaking B is 50 and by undertak¬ 
ing C it is 10 (because undertaking C 
underu‘ti1ises its capacity). Total 
production of Y is therefore 60 and 
the share of undertaking B in the 
market for good Y is 85 per cent. 
Whereas we have seen that in terms 
of the ratio of B*s licensed capacity 
to the recognised total installed capa¬ 
city for Y, the share of B is 2/3 or 
66 per cent. In this sense the market 
power of undertaking B is underesti¬ 
mated under clause (i) of the amended 
section 2(d). 

The above illustration shows that 
the amended dehnition of dimiinant 
undertaking when applied to under¬ 
takings having a licensed capacity will 
give a completely distorted picture of 
the market power of different under¬ 
takings operating in a particular in¬ 
dustry. On the one band, in view of 
the fac( that quite a number of the 
industrial licences granted are cither 
not implemented at all or implement¬ 
ed after a long time-lag, the amended 
definition will lead to emergence of 
what can be called 'phantom* dominant 
undertakings like the undertaking A 
in our illustration. On the other hand, 
in the cose of undertakings which have 
implemented their licensed capocity, the 
new definition may overestimate or 


underestimate their actual powckt 

which depends upon their relative 
share in the production of a given 
priHluct, Underukings which have 
fully implemented their licence but 
cannot tully utilise their installed 
capacity will find that their market 
power Is overestimated as a result ot 
the new definition (e g, undertaking L 
in our illustration). Whereas those 
undeiiakings which have without the 
approval of the government, created 
capacity in excess of their licensed 
capacity and can fully utilise their 
installed capacity will benefit by the 
new definition because their maiket 
power will be underestimated (e g, 
undertaking B in our illustration), it 
will not be surprising if, as a result 
amended section 2(d), undertakings 
which have created capacity in excess 
of their licence are encouraged to 
evade the approval or regularisation 
of their excess capacity under the 
IDR Act. A likely consequence of 
the 1982 amendment is, therefore, the 
emergence of ‘black* capacity. 

In the slutcment of Objects and 
Reasons accompanying the 1982 
amendment no explanation is available 
regarding the purpose and intention of 
providing this new concept of domi¬ 
nant undertaking which is to be 
applied to those undertakings which 
have a licensed capacity. Perhaps, 
the object is that since under the 
new definition an undertaking would 
be treated as dominant on the basis 
of its licensed capacity :ind not on 
the basis of its actual production, the 
1982 amendment will induce an 
undertaking to either quickly imple¬ 
ment its licence or to surrender its 
licence when it finds that it cannot 
implement it. However, if this is the 
objective of 1982 amendment, then 
the new concept of market dominance 
is a very cumbersome and an improper 
device to achieve this objective. We 
have already explained with the help 
of an illustration ‘ the complications 
involved in the application of this new 
concept to real situations. And it is 
improper to unnecessarily complicate 
the provisions of the MRTP Act to 
achieve an objective which should 
actually be the concern of industrial 
licensing legislation. Timely and due 
implementation of licensed capacity or 
cancellation of the unimplemcnted in¬ 
dustrial licences is on objective con¬ 
cerned with the licensing policy 
governed by the IDR Act and not 
that of the MRTP Act. Why not 
achieve tb« objective of timely and 
proper implementation of industrial 


licences in a straight-forward nianiter 
by ensuring effective enforcement ol 
the IDR Act and providing therein 
deterrent penalties for non-implementa¬ 
tion, delayed implementation, and 
improper implementation of licensed 
capacity? 

Niiw Section 22A 

The second important change in the 
MRTP Act introduced by the 1982 
amendment which we wish to discuss 
in this note relates to the power to be 
given to the government io grant 
outright exemption to certain proposals 
for substantial expansion and new 
units from the application of the anti- 
concentration controls provided in 
section 21 and section 22 of the MRTP 
Act. These two sections of the Act 
apply to ally .proposal for substantial 
expansion of capacity (or production) 
and any proposal for setting up of a 
new unit which is made by any of 
the following three categories ol 
undertakings which are covered by 
section 20 and hence registrable under 
Election 26 of the MRTP Act. 

(i) an undertaking belonging to a 
large business house (i e, a group 
of inler-txjnnected undertakings 
wilh aggregate assets of Rs 20 
crore or more); 

(ii) a single large undertaking with 
assets worth at least Rs 20 crore; 

(iii) a dominant undertaking with assets 
of a* least Rs one crore. 

These three categories of undertak¬ 
ings are commonly referred to as the 
MRTP undertakings. 

Any proiiosal for substantial expan¬ 
sion or a new unit which is made by 
any one of the aboveinentioned 
“MRTP'' undertakings cannot be put 
into effect without prior sanction of 
the govemnuTit under the MRTP Act. 
Further, sections 21 and 22 provide 
that in order to secure the approval of 
the government under the MRTP Act, 
the applicants are rcciuired to satisfy 
the government (or the MRTl^ Gom- 
niissicn) that their proposal for sub¬ 
stantial expansion or a new unit will 
not result in concentration of economic 
pmver to the common detriment or will 
not harm the public interest in any 
other manner. For this purpose, tlie 
criteria of public interest are given in 
section 28, Before approving or rejec¬ 
ting the proposal the government may 
refer the proposal to the MRTP Ccim- 
mission for investigation and opinion. 
However, the final ddsisipn on the 
the 9olYm^x^ 
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the ffovemment is not obliged either to expansion and new units covered by admitting that the administratkm of 
iffcr a proposal to the MRTP Com- scctioas 21 and 22 havi* been decided the provisions of sections 21 and 22 bv 
mission or to acc^ die reoomnifmda- bv the government })> iwiog its own tiie genenmu^nt has in iart been very 
tioii of the ComtnissioTi in case a pro" discretion, without lefciriug (hem to tatdy and fau'H’ hur t! is .ilsn .idinit^ 
posal is referred to it the MRTP Commission. Jlonce ev<^i in ting that evnj in (m‘<s (ontenung 

Wilh the object of liberalising in the* ‘tlsscncc ol the 19S2 aincndmi’nl, iicms of high naiKMud priority or 
specified cases the application of theso the government has .siifheient powers items exclusive*^ m.'‘nt toj ixpoits the 
two anti-concentration controls envisa- under .sections 21 and 22 to ixse il.s Kovernnient is not wifinu to improve 
ged in section 21 and 22 of the MRTP dKcretion in expediting the process of administration of sections 21 and 
Act the 1982 Amendment adds a new according its approval lo any expan- 22 b> strictly comp’v ng with the time 
provision in the fonn of section 224 or new unit proposal on the ^hnits laid down ior this purpose in 

to the Act. This new section 22A F-round that it relates to increasing section 10 of the MR'I P Act. It needs 
providejj that the government is em- production of items of high national to be noted her^ that it the govern- 
ixiwered to exempt for a maxiimmi P«oritv or that it relates to production m<*nt were to strictly abide by the 
period of five years any proposal foi ^oods exclusively meant for exports, limits laid down in section 30. 

.substantial expansion or setting up of Moreover, on the basis ot the <»k- di.sposal b\- tlu- government ot 

a now unit from the application of pciieuco of the woikng of the anti- ^ny proposal for expansion or now 

.stotion 21 and section 22 if the pro- concentration controls envisaged in covered b\ sections 21 and 22 

pasal lelates to: (i) an iniUisliy or a sections 21 and 22 , it catinot be con- .should not take more than three memths 
service which the government considers vincingly argued th.it the objective ol jf the decision on a proposal is taken 
to be of high national piiority; (ii) in- increasing production oi items of high the govemmoni on its ow'ii wilbout 
crca.se in production of any gtKid oi national priority or items meant exclu- inferring it to the grwernnient. And 

supply of any .service which is nicaiit .lively for exports is not iiossible to 3*1 case the govcnwneTit chooses to reler 

exclusively for export outside India; or achieve unless the government is pro- a proposal to the MRTP Commission, 
(»ii; tin undeitaklng <‘.stabli.slied or pio- vided with arlditional discietiotian* it should be disposed of w'llhin a maxi- 
posed lo be established in a tree trade powers to grant exemption to .scheinc.s ninm period of seven months. That the 
7 one .IS defined in section lOA of th<* «f expansion and new units proposed govcmiiRmt ha.s failed to tomply with 
Income Tux Aft, 1961. The govern- hy the MRTP undertakings from the re- the.ve time limits is not a tk'ficiency of 
ment is required to exercise this power quirement of seeking government clear- tlie MRTT Art. rienee, given the fact 
given to it under .section 224 b> issii- sections 21 anti 22 of the that section 30 proviiies foi the maxi- 

ing notifications specifying tlie nature Th'^s the inclasion ol the new mum time limils wilhin which the 

of the jiioposal exempted, the period •‘•cction 22A by the 1982 amen^inieut government is expi'i tod to notify its 

(not exceeding five years) lor which justifiable on the ha.sis of an\ decision regarding rej»x'tion or .ippio- 

<*xcniption is available and the terms <*niperical evidence regarding the woik- xal of any <*\pansion or new unit pio- 
and conditions under which exemption MRTP Act posal under sections 21 and 22, it can- 

w'ill he granted. Any notification issued For the above reason a.s w'cll a.s on not be consincingly ngued that the 

under section 22A must bo placed be- account of other objections we believe *uw' section 224 i.s n<N-<.>^aiv avoid 

lore and pa.ssed by the P.irliament tliat the introduction of .section 22A in the delay in the inipli'uit ntithm of in- 
wltliiii a .specified p<*riod. the MRTP Act is not only imiitstified vestmeAt projects relating to items ot 

According to the stalenwnt ol Objects l>«t even detrimental to the eff.vtivc- luitli national priority <n items cst bl¬ 
and Reasons accompanvina the 1982 ness of the MRTP Act in athlevioa •'''veh- meant foi expoils. 
ainendim-nt. the purpose of tatioductoa objectives for which the Act h.cs br.n inlioductie,. ol n.-u .sc • 

r>tw section 22 A in the MRTP Act is *”*^'**'^‘ . . . i • i .i. t'on 22 A uill seriously ntipair whatever 

to incrc-ase the prodiictkm of items of The other Jin^rtant objections to the tffettivensss that the MRTP Act 

hi(* naHonal priori 1 > and to increase n<*w section are drscusMtl Ix-iou. ^phievina tlw obiwtlvc of 

produetton of goods meant exclusively (t) It may be nraued bs lliosi' who rontmlhna eonrentration ol ecsmomic 
for exports. However, as indicated ear* favour the introduction of seilum 22A jmsitr. Tfiis Is becauM* .section 22 \ will 
her even'I m the absence of the new that the aowmment m'eds to acquin* ,nalile tlie aos.-ininent to uoid the 
.section 22A und«*r the imamended additional discretionary jwwers to ex- constiaints wh'ih tli«-anti-ci.ntvniiatie.i 
MRTP Act. the power to tafce final de- empt from the application of sections piovisioiis ol the MHTP Vt t imix)'- s 
cision on the approval or reK*ction of 21 and 22 those proiXMals for expan- on it\ diseietiimary ailmiiiLstMtive 
any proposal for substantfo] expansion skm and new units which cater to pro- powers in relation to industri.d lieen- 
or now unit covered by section 21 and diidion of items of high national prio- siuit. The essential diffn-eme betwnn 
22 Is vested in the government. 1<V- rity and prodiictioa of goods eseliisively the indiustiial licmsing leglslatimi and 
thermore, the government is completely meant ‘or exports in order to ensure mhti* \et is that with t*a siHufii 
free not to refer any particular pro- timely mipleinentation of sneh propo- obieci contioltim- tom en* atmn ot 
posal to the MRTP Commission for its sals by avoiding the procedural ami 4 <ci.toiiii( powei ilw MHTI’ \(l Tis.s 
advice as well as not to accept the administrative delays involvetl in seen- dovsii certain noniLs and iirocediues 
advice of the Commission regarding rmg govenunent clearance as required which the Uiiveruiwiir is ol)litfi*tl to 
any proposal referred to the Conunis- by the MRTP Act But this is not an comply wilh while approving Jiconces 
skm. In fact, during the eleven years argument which the government can to schemes for substantial expansion 
of the woibng of the MRTP Act, an convincingly make for jusHfying the and setting up of new units proposed 
ovetwhehni^ majority — about 88 per inclusion of section 22A. Because by by large business houses, krge inde- 
jtan); IMMpokala for aubsfont^ 'doing ao foo govenunent b not only pendent nnit.s, and largo dominant 
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undertakinj^s. These notnris and proce* 
dun's which act as coivnrtamts on the 
govtemments discretionary i)owe)r^ aare 
laid down in si'ctions 21, 22, 28 and 
29 of the MUTP Act and they afe 
briefly explained below: 

(a) ^\'hcll Hit undertaking covered by 
section 20 t>f the MRTP Act ap¬ 
plies for a licence for sulistantial 
expansion or establishing a new 
unit the basic information about 
the scheme and the applicant 
enterprise should first be notified 
to the public through newspapers 
so that the other interested parties 
likely to be affected by the notified 
schotne are made aware of its 
implications and if necessary they 
can raise their objections to its 
approval. 

(b) Section 29 of the Act requires 
that before arriving at its decision 
on any proposal for expansion or 
new unit, covered by sections 21 
and 22, the government should 
provide reasonable opportunity of 
being heard to any person inter¬ 
ested in the matter. 

(c) In order to ensure that such con¬ 
centration of economic power as 
may arise from any particulai 
scheme for expansion or new unit 
would not result in common detri¬ 
ment, the government should exa¬ 
mine Ihe likely merits and demerits 
of the scheme in the context of 
the criteria of public interest set 
out in section 28 of the MRTP Act. 

(d) Although it is left to the discre¬ 
tion of the government to refer 
any proposal for expansion or new 
unit to tlH5 MRTP Commission for 
investigation and advice os well 
as to accept the latters advice 

‘ when it is sought, the government 
is expected to refer at least a few 
important cases to an independent 
agency like the Commission as long 
as the latter (xxatinnes to exist. 
The government may have, to do 
this for no other rea.son than the 
I>olitical necessity to keep up with 
its onti-big business pretentions. 
And«when a prox>o$al is referred 
to MRTP Commission, its merits 
and d«^erils for the public 
interest may attract public and 
parlininentary debate, 

(e) The government has to publish its 
final decision regarding ai»proval or 
rejection of a particular proposal 
fo form of an order wherein it; is 
expected to record the reasons 

im 


justifying Its decision. 

(f) In view of the above norms and 
procedures laid down in the MRTP 
Act, the parties making a propasaJ 
for expansion or a new unit takcf 
care to fomiulato their piopasal 
with a view to meeting tlie criteria 
of public interest laid down in 
.section 28* and to overcome the 
possible objections that may be 
raised against their proposal by 
other interested parties. 

These nonns and procedures will not 
be required to be followed by the 
government while granting licence to 
those proposals for expansion and new 
units which under the new provision 
of section 22A are exempted from the 
application of sections 21 and 22. 

Whatever may bo the deficiencies 
in their actual working, the above- 
mentioned norms and procedures set 
out in the MRTP Act constitute tho 
only legislative device we have to 
.safeguard the wider public inten\st 
against the detrimental effects of con¬ 
centration of economic iK>wer as well 
as to ensure that investment activity 
of big business and monoiK)ly enter¬ 
prises is made consistent with widely 
accepted socio-economic priorities; 

The introduction of section 22rA is 
objeotionable because -wlifle granttog 
industrial licences to large busii^ 
houses, large independent companies, 
and large monopoly undortddngs the 
government is empowered to dispease 
with the above-mentioned procedure as 
wt-ll as the norms of pubHc interest 
laid down in section 28. Disregarding 
the effects of particular sdbemes of ex¬ 
pansion and ncwr’ units on the wm- 
cwtratioii of cocnomic power tlie 
government can issue Hcenocs for them 
simply because they may satisfy the 
vaguely defined criterion of “high na¬ 
tional priority'* or tho unreliable crite¬ 
rion oi “hundred per cent expcjrt 
orientation*'. From this viewpoint the 
mw section 22A will cause a serioius 
damage to the policy objectiv© of 
controlling concentration particularly 
iH'cause it is the projects exempted 
from .section 21 and section 2% on 
grounds of “high national priority" and 
“hundretl per cent exports” that wrill 
significantly increase the econoinic 
p<)w<‘r of Indian big business houses 
and large multinationals. It is not at 
all far-fetched to conclude that by ki- 
trodudng section 22A in the METP 
Act the government has exposed its 
intenfihn to gradudV abandon tiie in- 


dustridl policy goal of controlling con¬ 
centration of economic power. How¬ 
ever, because this goal Is stated' in the 
Coastitution as oiie of tlie directive 
principles of state policy, the govern- 
mcvit has decided to abandon it surrep¬ 
titiously by circumventing the anti¬ 
concentration provisions of sections 21 
and 22 of the MRTP Art, through the 
inclusions of sectioii 22A. 

(3) According to the new section 224- 
one of the grounds on which any pro¬ 
posal for expansion or new unit can be 
exempted by the government frcmi tho 
application of sections 21 and 22 is 
that such a proposal is intended to in¬ 
crease prcductlon of an item of high 
national priority. What is objectionablo 
about this provisioii in section 22A is 
that tlie definition of what constitiile.s 
“high national priority*’ is wtirely left 
to the discretion of the government. 
Items of high national priority which 
are eligible for exemption under sec¬ 
tion 22A are not to be defined inde¬ 
pendently, that is, with an independent¬ 
ly prepared frame of reference like 
the high priority ilt'ins listed in thci 
current Five-SVar Wan, or items 
listed on the high priority lls-t in a 
schedule to the lOR Act or the MRTP 
Act Nor is a list <if high jiriority 
items required to be prepared for this 
purpose in advance and on the basis 
of a long-term perspective of the de¬ 
velopment .strateg)-. Moreover, fdnee 
exemptions under section 22A are in¬ 
tended to be granted by tlie sx^radic 
issue of government notifications, the 
deteimiuation of which item is of liigh 
national priority will be undertaken on 
a purely ad hoc basis without any 
regard to tho long-run implications of 
the increase in production of the ex¬ 
empted items. For example, as the 
Asian gameg arc approaching, amall 
size “people's binoculaTs'* or small size 
“peoples cokuT TV sets*' will be con¬ 
sidered items of high national priority 
and expansion or now unit 
proposals for increasing their produc¬ 
tion will be notified as exempted fioni 
seeking clearance under the MRTP Ac?t 
on the basis of the discretionary powers 
granted to the government under the 
new section 22A. Thus the manner in 
which the government machinery will 
accept or reject an item as one of hItjJi 
national priority for tho pivpases of 
section 22A will be similar to ‘ whit 
used to happen in die old days regard¬ 
ing thh 'batmed* and ^open’ list for in¬ 
dustrial licming. tn those days lOn. 
-Ikchuied'w 
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*bftDiied* list of lioensiiig only to suit tiio 
needs of a particular conqmny. Given 
ibis experience and given the discre¬ 
tionary power granted to the govern¬ 
ment luuler the new section 22A, it is 
most probable that the administration 
of sections 21 and 22 of the MRTP 
Act will become capricious and unpre¬ 
dictable. Since the 1982 amendment 
docs not provide for any nonns and 
picict*diiie for administering the new 
section 22A, since there will be no 
obligation on tlie government to justify 
its decisions under this provision and 
since then,* will be «jo indei>endent 
frame of rcfercnct? to inform the 
businessmen about the basis on which 
particular items will be considered as 
items of high national priority, those 
seeking exemption from the application 
of sections 21 and 22 of the MRTP 
Act will have no option but to depend 
upon their political clout to gel their 
item iiotilicd as of iialional priority 
within the meaning of the, new section 
22A, It will thendorc not be suiprising 
if iJie present goveniinml cxereises its 
nnbridclli’d diseretinnary tTt)\v<*rs under 
st?ctioti 22.•\ to exempt from seeking 
elearinicc mulev the MRTP Act even 
ihoM' i)rc)po.sals for <*.Npan.sion imd new 
units which will (juickly iiicrctise llm 
production of colour TV sets, video 
systems, c(piipiiw!iil fur esoteric space 
projects, small jet aircrafts for govern¬ 
ment and bu.siness executives, wall 

paper, pocket computers, etc. 

(4) llie new section 22A introdiic'cd 
by the 1982 atnenchnent also provides 

tliat if schemes for tjxpansion and new 
units proposed by large business houses, 
large independent enterprises and 

large dominant imdcrtakings are 

iiitcndod for increasing produc¬ 
tion of goods meant • exclusively 
for exports or for establishing units iu 
free trade zones, then the government 
is empowered lo exempt such schemes 
from the application of the aiiti- 
concentratiem controls envisaged in 
sections 21 and 22 of the ^^KTP Act 

The main criticism Uiat can bo 
levelled against this provision of section 
22A is that it is based on the following 
untested assumptions: (i) that invest¬ 
ment in hundred per cent-ej^rt- 

oriented projects is per se beneficial to 
the wider puUlc interest, and (ii) that 
the benefit accruing to the public from 
hundred per eept export projects is per 
se greater thaii any oommon detiimeat 
fesuklDg frdm dia grdwdi of ooncentsa- 


hig. business investment into such 
projects. 

Even if t)nc were to define public 
interest froiii the narrow viewpoint of 
llio mitigation of balance <»f the pay¬ 
ments probkaii, the first assuniptiou is 
not justifiable. For, wliat is required 
to meet the growing balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit is a sustained increase in 
the net inflow of foreign exchange 
earnings and not just a rapid increase 
in exports. By ext?rcising its powers 
under section 22A if the government is 
going to allow big business investments 
in hundred per cent export oriented 
projects without any seniliny and regu¬ 
lation under the MUTP Act, then it is 
most likely tha the ([ucstion of tlie net 
inflow of foreign exchange earnings 
that these projects arc expected to 
yield will remain uninvestigated because 
the criteritm cmphasi.sed on section 22A 
is only the increase in exports resulting 
from such projects, Gn the otlier Ifand, 
once such projects arc freely allowed lo 
be set up, they will necessarily gene¬ 
rate demand for subsluiitial and liberal 
imports of materials, components, equip¬ 
ment, and technologj' so that the long- 
lun JK.'t inflow of feueign exchange 
ai'i.sing from these Imiidrcd per cent 
export projects will cither he iiegath’c 
or insignificant. 

Without carrying out an independent 
social cost-benefit analysis of at least a 
few representative cases it is also not 
justified to make the second assumption 
that the common benefit attributed to 
investment in wliolly-for-export projects 
by big business nect;ssarily exceeds the 
common detriment n’sultant from the 
concentration caused by such invest- 
liient. Moreover, one fact that needs 
lo be noted while discussing the 
beneficial and d(;iriincnlal clfecls of big 
business investment in hundred pur cent 
export projects is that soon after their 
establishment Uicsc so-callcd hundred 
per cent export undertakings are 
officially allowed by the government to 
export only three-fourths or even less 
of their output with the result Umt 
diese enterprises enter the home market 
on an effective scale under the pretext 
of maintaining their viability against 
the vag^ies of international markets. 
And it is through die operation in tlie 
monopolistic home market that the 
detrimental effects of the "‘wholly-for- 
export** undertakings come on the 
Wfaoe. Tlius the result of section 22A 
will be that if schemes of expansion or 
business house, or 


a large multinational, are shown to be 
catering to the home as well as export 
market they will reciuire clearance 
und(‘r the MJCIF Act. But if the? same 
schemes are iniliall>, mi paper, sluiwu . 
as a wholly for-Hixport project, then 
under tlu' provision of sccthm 22A they 
can esc’upc clearance under the MRTP 
Act and soon after the setting up of 
the hniidrcd cent export units the 
same eiilerprlsts can with impunity 
enter ihc luiiuo market as they originally 
intended lo do. 

II 

1981 Amendment 

Ciompand to the ameiidincnl ol 
August 1982, the ainendjiient of 1981 
is a minor one, though it has important 
iinpliculions lor tiie incaiiJng of tlie 
concept of dominant undertaking xvhicli 
is used ill the application of l)olh anti* 
concentration and anti-monopoly c*outruls 
envisaged iu the MRIT Act, The 1981 
amendment i.s a minor amendment iu 
the sense that it only adds one more 
proviso to the definition of dominant 
undertaking given in section 2(d) of the 
Act. This provi.so is added in form of 
Explanalioti VII of section 2(d). 

Explanation \Tl of .section 2(d) 
provides that for the purpose of applying 
the definition of u dominant under— 
taking iu relation lo a particidar good 
the quantity of that particular good 
exported by an undertaking shall not be 
taken into account in computing the 
production of that good by that uiitlcr- 
laking or in computing the total output 
of that good produced in India. Tims 
in order lo (h^tenniiic whether an 
undertaking is a doininant producer of 
particular good, its rela*ivc .share in 
Ihc total output of that particular good 
should be dt'teiniined by iiicasuriug 
eiily that portion of its output which it 
produces lor thr? clouiestic (Indian) 
market, that is, by measuring only the 
balance of its prodnetioq of llial parti¬ 
cular good after deducting its exports 
of that goiul. 

Before this qualification iu the form 
of Explanation VII wa.s introduced in 
.section 2(d) by the 1981 amendment, 
the market share and hence the market 
dominance of an lUKlertuking wa.s 
required to be determined .simply by 
calculating the relative share of an 
undertaking’s production in the total 
production of a particular good in 
India. For the purpose of applyipg this 
criterion of market domination by an 
undertaking it was immaterial M^hellier 
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ihi; conujiiKtl undertaking sold ils» 
output of a ].)iirticular good in India or 
outside India. But a.<i a result of the 
X^rovisc* given in Explanation VIl the 
eiiterion of delerjiiiniiig an iiuclertaking 
as a (loniiiiant xirodneer has been 
ehatjged in an important way in tlic 
sense that lK*neeforward this erileiion 
will also dex^oml upon whether an 
undertaking i‘xi>orts a part of its outxnit 
of a parlienlar good or sells it.s emtirtf 
output ol that good in India. 
Aetordiniily, the total output of 

a piirtKuIar good, the niurkel share, 
and Ik tice* the Jiiarket domiuLUKe of an 
iijulertakiiig depends upon two factois, 
nn, its output of that good and its 
cxporlSv of that good. The larger 
are its exports of a parti¬ 
cular good relatively to its 
output ot that good. the lower 
will l)t‘ its inurkd .share and henee 
lower is tiu* likelihood of it being 
branded a cloininanl undertaking uiuler 
seetiou 2(d) of the MRTP Act. 

An ii»t''iesliiig e»)use«juenee ot Es-- 
jilanalion V'll added by tho ly^>l 
aiueiKlinetif is that t'^eii when two 
nnd(‘rtakings csnitrol the .same ])ropur- 
liou o( the total output of a preseribed 
goi.'tl, lor I lie xmrposes of the MRTP 
Ael the market share and hence the 
iiiurkei power of these two undertakings 
w)ll he considered to be diil'erent if 
one of tlie.-se two nmh^rlukiiigs C'xports 
a portion of its output and the other 
.sells il.s entire* output in India. For 
example, among the undertakings [mi- 
dueitig thf s:mie preserilK'd good, .say 
y, two uuerlakiugs A and B pnxUico 
llie same outpiil, say Qm, of good M. 
Now suppose undertaking A e.Kports K 
piopoition of its output of M whereas 
under taking l.i does not export any of 
good M. .Aeeoiding to seetion 2(d) 
read with F.vplaivalioii VIl iJie market 
share of undertaking A is given by the 
ratio - f(t.)m -- KQni) + (Total oulpnl 
of M — But tho inarkf‘t share 

of iinderlaking B is given by the ratio 
[ym -h i.tolal output of M *— KQin)]. 
If we further suppose that undertakings 
A and W are tlie only producers qf the 
jm’serilu'd gfuid M, and if undertaking 
A is exporting seventy (70) per cent of 
its output of S\ w'hilo undertaking B 
is not exporting M at all, then accord¬ 
ing to Explanation VII and section 
2(d) (as amefitled by the 1982 amend* 
n>enl) undertaking A is not a dominant 
undertaking because after allowing for 
its exports its market sliarc will work 
out to be 23 per cent or less ■ 

lim : 


one*>fourth. 

In tlie StaUnneiit of Objects and 
Rea.s(in5 ac'compunying the 1981 
ameiidincnt, the introduction of a new 
proviso by way of Explanation VIl to 
section 2(d) is jusUhed on the ground 
that given i1m» urgent need to step up 
export earnings to meet the balance of 
payments dciicit it is necessary to 
insure that those schemes for sub¬ 
stantial expansion which are meant 
for increasing ex-ports and which are 
pi’oposed b)' those dominant under¬ 
takings w’hich export a substantial part 
of their production of a particular 
gtiod arc not required to go through 
llu! dilator)' procedure of seeking 
eL'tiraiice fioiii the govei-njiient iindei 
section 21 of the MHTP Act. 

Ihus the 1981 amendment is based 
on the antieipalion that an undertaking 
whicli without tliis ameiidnieiit would 
have hoen d(?signat(*d (or registered) as 
a dominant undertaking will as a result 
n( Explanation VIl l>eeomer non- 
doiiiinant and hence fall outside the 
j>iirvit*w' of sei*lion 21 if it exports a 
substantial part of its oittpul and if its 
cvjnnts are not taken into account on 
eonipiiling its produclion for the pur- 
l)oso of applying section 2(d). It is 
therefore anticipated that consequent 
upon the addition of Explanaion VII 
to sectioTi 2(d) the anti-eoncentration 
eonlrol of section 21 will cease to be 
applicable to the schemes for .subslaii- 
tial expansion proposed by those donii- 
niint luAlertukingsi which export a 
substantial part of their production. 

Witlioul going into the question of 
whether increasing exports is an. objec¬ 
tive xvhich is per se de.sirable, the 1981 
amcnKlinimt can be criticised on the 
fol !(nvjiig grounds: 

(1) The introduction of Explanation 
VU as a proviso to the application of 
section 2(d) is an iuelBcieiit method of 
achieving the .stated objective for which 
it is introduced by the 1981 amend¬ 
ment. It is inelficieiit because it is un¬ 
certain and hence unpredictable, whe¬ 
ther tho application of Explanation VIl 
M'iJl enable every dominant wtuiArfailrfng 
which exports a substantial portfoii. of' 
it.s production to avoid the require¬ 
ment of seeking govennnent deaxanoe 
for its substantial c^qMuulan schwe 
utidcr section 21. This is because merely 
the fact that exports account for a sub^. 
stantial part of ant iindextakfaigs* pro¬ 
duction does not by itself ensure ftat 
such an undertaking will cease to be 
dominant wtlbiii the niksupdi^is of Bgt 


planatimi VIl aiod section 2(d) and 
hence outside the purvi^ of the re¬ 
gulations on substantial expansion jh'O- 
vided in section 21. On the other hand, 
tho proviso in Explanation VII will 
enable ewen tlio.se ckuninant undertak¬ 
ings whicli export only minor portion 
of their output t<i Ixjcome iion-donii- 
iiunt and hence aviiid the application 
of anti-cc^ncefitralion control envisaged 
in section 21 of the Act, This uncer¬ 
tainty ol the i‘on.sequ<fUCt*s of Expla¬ 
nation Vli for the criterion of luaiket 
dominance of uri undertaking arises 
because ol the lact that they depend 
upon both the share of an undertak¬ 
ing's e\ ports ill its production of a 
particular gtnid and the .share of that 
undertaking’s output in the total out¬ 
put of that particular good. Tho un¬ 
certainty of the effect.s of 1981 amend¬ 
ment (ic, Explanation VII) will be¬ 
come particuUirly i>roiHJuuced as a 
iH'suIt oH the ]ate.st amendment of 
August 1982 which has lowered the 
criterion ol dominant market .sliare 
from one-third to one -fourth. 

We con e.xplnii the al)Ove eriticisni 
of the 1981 anicudiiiniit wiUi the help 
of an illu.stratbii which ai)proxiinate.s 
many a real world situation. 

Suppo.se two underlakiiigs, A and B, 
are both producing the same good Y 
and both have as.sets exceeding R.s on<i 
croro. Supi)o.se undertaking A accounts 
lor 70 per cent and undertaking B ac¬ 
counts tor 30 per cent of the total out¬ 
put of g<xj(l Y. If neither of them arc 
<*xporting good Y, then according to 
the criterion (}1 markc't doniinanco as 
amended by ihe 1982 amendment both 
the uiidertakiugs A and B will .lie r<i*- 
garded a.s dominant because the market 
share of l>olh A and B exceeds one- 
fourth. Since tiic assets of lx)th the.so 
undertakings exceeds Rs one crorc, any 
X>i\)X)os^l for .substantial expansion of A 
or, B will rwiuirc government clearance 
under secUoii 21. Now to understand 
t])C impDcations of the 1981 amend** 
ment, let us suppose that undertaking 
A exports 60 per cent of its output of 
good Y whereas undertaking B does 
not exjiort any amount of good Y. 
Then because of the proviao {^ven hi 
Explanatioii VII of secBon 2(d), al« 
though the market share of und^akhig 
A will be regarded as reduced to 80 
per cent after allowing for its export, 
undertaking A wil] still be cemsidered 
as domiiiant with its market share ex¬ 
ceeding one^ouith. Hence, even though 
uodertakihg A Mporti^ a sabiti^ 



ii^66 outiSde tih6 section 

21. In other wor^, ‘ notwi&^anding 
Explanation VII a dominant undertaking 
like A, even whtnfi it exports a sub- 
atantial part of its output, will have to 
sc^k tlie government clearance for its 
export-oriented substantial expansion 
scheme under section 21 of the Act. 
In contrast, let us suppose that under- 
taking B exports 30 per cent of its 
output of Y but undertaking A sells its 
entire output of Y in India with a?ero 
exports of Y. Then because of Expla¬ 
nation VII of section 2(d) the market 
share of undertaking B will be regard¬ 
ed as reduced to 23 per cent or less 
than one-fourth after allowing for its 
exports. Thus as a result of the proviso 
given in Explanation VII, the \mder- 
t a king will cease to be regarded as 
dofn Inant. Any substantia] expansion 
*if undertaking B will thereibre not re¬ 
quire government clearance under sec¬ 
tion 21, even though undertaking B 
e,\|K)ris only a minor proportion 
than one-third) of its output of Y. 

Our illustration shows how the 1981 
atnmdment is likely to fall in achieving 
its objective. A dominant undertaking 
like undertaking. A which exports a 
suKstantial part of its output will not 
be atlle to avoid the requirement of 
seeking government clearance for its 
.substantial expansion proposal under 
section 21 even after the application 
of tlie proviso given in Explanation 
VII. On the other band, a dominant 
undertaking like undertaking B which 
exi)orts only a minor proportion of its 
output will be able to avoid the regu¬ 
lation of section 21 only, because ot 
the proviso ki Explanation VII, In view 
of this uncertainty regarding the effects 
of Explanation VII of section 2(d) on 
the applicability of section 21 to do¬ 
minant undertakings with . substantial 
exports it is very doubtful whether the 
1981 amendment will be of any use 
in serving the specific purpose for which 
it has been enacted. 

On the other hand, the same obiec- 
tive of avoiding procedural delay ki- 
volved in seeking government approval 
under section 21 for the export^riented 
substantial expansion schemes of those 
large dominant undertakings which ex¬ 
port a substantial part of their produc¬ 
tion could have been achieved more 
efficiently and without any uncertainty 
by addii% a atrais^tforwaid proviso' to 
section 21. . I^r instance, instead ,of 
: of doiiii- 

proviso to 


ticti of its output of a particular good 
woidd lje exempted from the require¬ 
ment of seeking government clearance 
under section 21 if the substantial ex¬ 
pansion proposed by it is mainly or 
solely intended for increasing exports, 
(2) In the statement of Objects and 
Reasons accompanying the 1981 amend- 
inent it is also implicitly stated that 
this amendment will not In any way 
alter the original intent of the MRTP 
.Act. This assertion is based on the 
presumption that the only important 

puip<}se of the concept of dominant 
undertaking in the administration of 

the MRTP Act is to make the anti¬ 
concentration controls envisaged in 
see’Jons 21 and 22 applicable to tliose 
undertakings which can be considered 
dominant under section 2(d) and which 
have assets of Rs one crore or more. 
It is because of this presumption that 
the 1981 amendment attempts to achieve 
its stated objective of promoting ex¬ 
ports by tampering with the definition 
of dominant undertaking rather than by 
adding a straightforward proviso to the 
applicability of section 21. 

Blit this presumption of the 1981 
amendment Ls not correct. The authors 
of the 1981 amendment have completely 
overlooked the fact that in the admi¬ 
nistration of the MRTP Act an equally 


do^nant uridertakhig Im 4h 
section 2(d) h to define the meaning 
of u monoiJoly situation and hence to 
deteimine the application of the anti¬ 
monopoly controls (ie, controls against 
inonox)o)islic practices) provided in 
Chapter IV of the MRTP Act. 

As already explained earlier, the 
purpose and effect of the proviso given 
ill Explanation VII to section 2(d) intro- 
dweed by the 1981 amendment i.s to 
change the basis of measuring the 
market share of an undertaking in such 
s. manner .is to reduce ibt' magnitude 
of the m.nrket .share of an undertaking 
which exports a part of its output of a 
particular good. Thus as a consequence: 
of the 1981 amendment some under¬ 
takings which in fact are dominant in 
terms of the relative share of their out- 
put in particular indiustries may be¬ 
come non-dominant ami hence outside 
the purview of even the anti-monopoly 
controls provided in Chapter IV of the 
Act. It is in this sense that the 1081 
amendment will seriously weaken the 
administration of the anti-monopoly 
controls provided in the MRTP Act 
and thereby impair the original intent 
of the Act. For this reason as well as 
the fact that there is no certainty that 
the 1981 amendment will produce the 
effect which it intends to produce, the 
1981 amendment should be revoked. 


Ga}arat Mineral Develoimient Coiporalion 



GUJARAT MINERAL DEVELOP¬ 
MENT CORPORATION has planned 
large expansion projects with total 
estimated capital outlay of over Rs 125 
crore spread over a period of 3-4 
years. These projects include expan¬ 
sion of production of lignite at the 
Panandhro mine from 1,800 tonnes to 
6,000 tonnes per day, by deploying 
heavy mining machinery and equip¬ 
ment. This will enable the Corpora¬ 
tion to meet demand of lignite for the 
proposed 120 MW thermal ‘ power 
station being set up by the Ctijhrat 
Electricity Board, besides catering to 
the growing needs of consuming in¬ 
dustries in Gujarat as well as neigh¬ 
bouring states. Meanwhile, mining of 
Hgnlte from another field in Piagadia 
taluka of Broach district is also expect¬ 
ed to commence from the first quarter 
of 1982 to meet demand of industries 
in Central and South Gujarat. The 
Corporation has also decided to set up 
in joint ' sector an export-oriented 
silita'-eand washing, grinding' and 
crashing plant with a capacity of 500 
tonnes pi^ day. Various government 
recommended 


to IDBl grant of a term loan for the 
multi-metal project being set up at 
Ambaji, a backward area of Banas- 
kantha district. According to the 
Chairman. N I Bhuva, no official sanc¬ 
tion has been received yet. The Cor* 
poration is negotiating with some 
foreign parties to explore possibilities 
of a long-term market tie-up induding 
return of commercial grade aluminium 
metal on buy-back arrangement and 
financial participation for setting up 
an alumina plant in Kutch with a 
capacity of 3 lakh tonnes per annum. 
The Corporation has fared very weV. 
during the year ended March 1982, 
with sales rising from Rs 6.26 crore in 
the previous year to Rs 9.25 crore, and 
with pre-tax profit rising from* Rs 1,74 
crore to Rs 3.09 crore. Nf‘t profit after 
providing for interest and depreciation 
is Rs 1.88 crore' (Rs 80 lakh). 
Dividend has been stepped up from 
6 per cent to 10 per cent, which will 
absorb Rs 31.80 lakh. Besides, the 
company paid to the state government 
Rs 41 lakh by way of royalty and Rs 11 
lakh as sales tax. , 
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The Island 

Aihok K 

SUMANTA BANERJEE’s article (Janu- 
aiy 23) i& a welcome indictment of the 
"theory’ »ind "practice* of orlh<Klox 
fnarxism and the "socialLsl* coimlrie< 
tmlKjdyinK them. Too long has the 
task bei-n monopolised bv 'wcilcm' 
MaiYKsin, that a vocie from the Tliird 
World, and specifically India has oimii- 
td the ptditical cupboard, is oiiK to 
he appreciated) all the tnoie so since 
the ‘h volutions* have occnrnd piiiiii- 
pall> 111 back^^ard countiiis Wt lully 
concur in the m'ed “to challenge the 
accept<*d shddioleths of thr Communist 
movement and seek alternative stialc*- 
gies and tactics to achievf* the goal ol 
a classless ^ciety but Banente 

falls to challenge the shiblurleths bt ■> 
cause of his fundamentally ambivalent 
I>erq^ective of the history of revolutions. 

The epistemological primuses under¬ 
lying Banerje#»’s indictment only serve 
t<» .softim the blows and leave the 
rationalisers and apologists of the ex- 
ci'sseii* room to escape This ambival¬ 
ence can be seen m his stance on the 
notion of 'historical inevitability’ 'the 
Tecour.se to the "inevitability of history', 
the compulsion of objective factors pio- 
viding the catchall handbag of "neces¬ 
sity*, indei'd removes any basis for a 
critique of the "socialist* practices, for 
It allows the apologists the <*xciise, the 
rationalisation to recant and 'prom se 
to be good’. The recourse to ‘necessitv’ 
explains away c*xcesses as human errors, 
borne of leaders (after all they too are 
human) responding wTongly to the 
‘objt*ctive' jt^tuation A more subtle 
epigone might even claim to agree 
With B,merjee that mistakes had been 
c(jmniitted but the times were such 

To clear the an and pave the way 
fw a cntiqin* of Communiat practice, 
it is necessary to jetluson the theory of 
Itustoiical necessity* most definitively 
and overturn the perspeotual priorities. 
To do this It is necessary to examine 
the pntnises of the 1917 levolution and 
not merely submit the iKist-revolutionary 
practices to a critique which is what 
Banerji^e, by and large does. 

In Ihis respect, one can suggest that 
l^nin (and the Bolshevik Paity) re¬ 
presented a inafor c'pistemological shift 
from the 'historical materialiaon' of 
Marx, For the latter, socialism was to 
be the result of an obfective process 
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inevitably advancing towards the point 
where the pioductive forces would no 
longer comport with their social cha¬ 
racter — their form of Capital, Thus, 
by obstructing further technological 
advance* of pioductive toicos, the rela- 
toiis of production would provide the 
premise for a Uansformation of society. 
Tanm ovc*rtumed this premise by 
locatttig the motivator and agent ol 
change* m the icaltn ot the subjective 
vmH. 

For Marc, the historical method 
which assigned the objective process a 
piimacv in the transforming act was 
not uniquely stressed to the exclusion 
ot Its antidiluvian concept — the sub¬ 
jective will. The determinism of the 
"‘Picface to the Ciiticjne of Political 
Kconmiiy** is balanced by “The Povei- 
fv ot Philosophy” wheie human action, 
cunscioiusiiess, could, it not lun ahead, 
at least stay in congruence with, and 
not be determined bv, tlie structmes of 
that society. This tension between 
hmnan action and structural determi¬ 
nation chaiacteriscd Maix's writings 
and to an extent evda Engels, that 
. paiagon of determinism moved bet¬ 
ween the two ends of the epistemolo¬ 
gical pole (Sec his letters to II Star- 
kenbiiig and B^och). This tension which 
provides the specific iichness m 
Marx's writings and expresses the 
(xtraordinary scope of his epistemology 
was ic*movod by lamin wht) singularly 
placed the 'theoretical subject* - the 
proletariat — as the most transcenden¬ 
tal categoiy in the field oi history. 

The transcendental qualities of the 
"Ihcoietical subject’ for Lenin lay m 
Ixifh its alnlity lo overcome the histo¬ 
rical fact of Russia's backwardness and 
usher in socialism as a prelude to its 
own growth as a productive force. 
But for Lenin the realisation of the 
pivotal role of the subject — the 
human will — in the making oi history 
w*as not sufficient, precisely because 
tiie pio'etariat was backward. Parade* 
xkallv. this ‘objective* fact, instead of 
diluting his epistemological shift from 
Marx, only heightened it, the "tjbcxire- 
tical subject’ now became more intense, 
more political and centralised combin¬ 
ing within Its contours images of the 
future and tbeieftifle premol^g fh» 


radical cxiunteipoint to its contempo¬ 
rary amorphousness and looseness. 
The singular and forceful assertion of 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
(OOP) as the image of the new society 
Represented, in Lenin, yet another 
epistemological shift from Mari;. Man 
used the term with circumspection; in 
Linm (as also in Trotsky) this dialec¬ 
tical ambivalence* was shed. 

OacxNisxTroNT of RBvoLtmoNAay 
Tiifojjy 

In positing the DOP as the harbinger 
of progress Lamm performed two tasks 
siinultaneously One, ho qiiesHonod 
fundamentally the legitimacy of the 
Cranst State by positing the DOP in 
Its most absolute and centrabsed 
political teim — as the organ of 
power. But the lealisation, indeed the 
manifestation of this power needed a 
concrete expK'sxion. Again, the ‘thoo- 
letical subject’ — the proletariat — 
could not, in the circumstances ol 
Russia’s ciiltiual backwatdnes, fuM 
this task For Leniti, to place the 
onus of this task on the vast masses 
was lo give expression to Narodnisni. 
Counterposed to the amorphousness ot 
the Russian working people with their 
complexities, their strengths and 
weaknesses and the accumulation of 
all the cultural weight of Russia was 
Lenin's "professional revolutkmary*, and 
the ‘Party* as the disciplined, highly 
organised and trained representative of 
the peopk*. In other words there was 
an identification of the professional 
revolutionary with the "theoretical 
subject* via the mediation of the DOP. 

In actual fact the identification was 
an antinomy. For the DOP stood in 
contradistinction to the vast complexity 
of RiLssian life, excliided the multi* 
dimensionality of the lived reality and 
the enoimoiis range of theories and 
die peculiarly creative organisations of 
struggle that emanated from the 
genius of the Russian people, and sub-* 
stitutod in place the linear and ell 
exclusive DOP under the aegis of the 
ttfaeoietical controls set up by the Party 
itself. 

Indeed, it could not have been 
otherwise. The concept of Dictatoiriiip 
of the Proletariat itself was an antino¬ 
my. The proletariat as fheoretloa) 
subject was seen as a Uving corporeal 
body constantly In flm^ retreating and 
advanclfig In its praxis, ciNiatifig tta 
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letariat by redudlng it tq tlie dknm- 
siaii of tbe purely politick. The con* 
cept defined the limits (or at least 
attempted to do so) of the proletariat's 
praxis to a linear expression of coercion 
and power. Could the proletariat do it? 
Rosa Luxembourg suggested it could; 
l^nip disagreed; and the space bet¬ 
ween the two poles of this antinomy 
was filled in by the party. The identi¬ 
fication of all the nodal points in 
Lenin's discourse — theoretical sub¬ 
ject, DOP, party, professional revolu¬ 
tionary — engendered a theory of 
reyohitinn that was a purely political 
act: the seizme of power. This reduc¬ 
tion of all revolutionary praxis to the 
purely political and the identification 
of this with the party and its cadre 
leprcsented the most acute hypostati* 
sation in Lenin's theory; and this 
trausubstantiatkm of the coining era 
of socialism into the well disciplined 
cadre of the party was simultaneously 
accompanied, out of logical necessity, 
by ihe rctidition of theory as an in¬ 
accessible prerogative of the party. 

PoST-ltEJVOLU'nONABY SOCIKIY 

The epistemological premises of the 
insurreetkm of 1017 and the history of 
the Bolshevik Party even prior to it 
transformed themselves into the inherit¬ 
ed structures of post-revolutionary 
.socie'.y. The hypostatlsation became 
the reality; the 'theoretical subject' 
defined by Lenin in terms of political 
action led by the vanguard for the 
lonnation of the DOP became the 
structure defining, the limits of the 
new society. The inherited struc¬ 
ture or, to be precise, the super¬ 
structure in post-revolutionary society 
needed, however, to be legitimLsed; its 
existence required the resolution of 
tho.se problems which would vindicate 
its alienation over the society which 
it had led into world history. The 
prdblem lay here; for Lenin provided 
a theory of revolutionary strategy for 
the 'birth of a nation', but not for its 
continued existence. The first task 
then falling upon Stalinism was to 
evolve the theory that could legitimise 
iiko Soviet State. Stalin and the Party 
failed in .this task — that perhaps 
. defines Stalinism's dtfetenoe ficom 
i>ninism — but compelled by the 
absence that tiieory wad its knpera- 
tive S^inisni mere^^ assumed the 
.tben^cai, ^ fhid 
'molyed .aodiefy.' 


ittterdicfloii; the iikotification oFtHhory 
and power that reached its apogee with 
Stalinism was presaged by the Leninist 
strategy with this difference — that in, 
the former it provided a ‘generative 
force* and in the latter became ‘legiti¬ 
mising necessity'. 

Paradoxically, the act of IcgiUtnisa- 
tion defined the methodology of manag¬ 
ing the economy too. The ‘command 
economy* with the forced collectivisa¬ 
tions and industrialisation were x>olitical 
acts, necessitated as much by the need 
for the State's imperatives of legitima¬ 
tion as the often voiced concern at 
improving productive forces. Having 
dispensed with the projeiiy relation:^ 
of the capitalist and the market me¬ 
chanism, Stalinism was left witn its 
own devices to conjure up a theoreti¬ 
cal guideline for the economy's dc!ve- 
lopment. But it was incapable of 
providing a theory of a socialist eco¬ 
nomy — Just as was the Left Opposi¬ 
tion. Both substituted political oontiols 
and coercion for the market mecha¬ 
nism. Stalin expropriated the worked 
out programme of the Left opposition 
bv implementiiig it. The fundamental 
premise of this political intervention 
within the economy was the assump¬ 
tion, common 'to Stalin and his con¬ 
temporary critics — that an anti¬ 
capitalist industrialisation was identical 
to the construction of socialism. 

Once the ‘problems' faced by the 
Soviet State had been resolved, it was 
relatively easy for Stalinism and the 
future leaders of the State to convtsrt 
the problems of legitimation into the 
criteria of efficiency, lliis was achieved 
in gradual stages. A the level of 
theory it was suggested that the 
superstructure was in perfect agreement 
with the economic base. The Soviet 
constitution of 1936 was a constitution 
of the Soviet People thereby asserting 
not merely the "non-antagonistic con¬ 
tradictions" amongst the people but 
even with the State, After Staiin, 
Kruschev and latejy Brezbpev have 
empha.sis^ the arrival of socialism — 
thereby in cxie sweqp doing away with 
any confradictioiis or tensions between 
State and society, base aod super¬ 
structure, human action and structural 
determination. The other side of this 
theoretical /coup' was to ootitinually 
cle-emph^ise the key oonc<^ts that had 
fbimed the basis for the Revolution of 
l9l? and Stalinist consolidation. Thus 
cqnCc^te li^ 'Dictatorship of the 
Pr^tariat' ga^ way to the state of 
p and overt political 



control through 'demo^atic cen^alistn'; 
'theoretical auto-critiques' gave way 
to covert and vastly sopbisticat€?d 
dcauestic intelligence; and the Gulag 
archipelago to the lunatic asylurh. The 
transformation of legitimation intc 
tificiency that was effected did not, 
ipiilc obviou.dy imdermine, in any 
way, the positioa of the State vis-a-vis 
society. On the contrary, it was 
strengthmed by obfuscating the real 
i.s.siie at hand, even while allowing tlie 
State to act out its legitimation, but 
now efficiently. This meant the arrival 
ot the Soviet State on the episUxnolo- 
gical terrain of the modern capitalist- 
imperialist States. In the name of 
efficiency, trade with capitalist states 
was pennissible; support or recogni¬ 
tion of despotic and reactionary gov¬ 
ernments becauie valid in the name 
of "realigning the balance of world 
power", and international solidarity 
with liberation movements was deter¬ 
mined by the rules of efficiency iw 
world politics — 'real politik*, Ir also 
allijwod for the rciutroductioii of th© 
market tnechanism to make political 
control more efficlixit. Today, the 
Soviet Union and China are eager to 
learn not only capitalist technology 
but capitalist management techniques 
- all in the name of increasing pro¬ 
ductivity, v'hich in fact means ex¬ 
tracting further value from the 
working people. 


CtUNA AND CUF.'iUBAL REVOI..U1ION 

Notwithstanding )HHmlianties of a 
national (cultural) kind the practise of 
the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
has not differed much from the l^viet 
tradition, in an epistemological sense. 
But there is one difference *— the 
Cultural Revolution launched by Mao 
which marked a theoretical departure 
frexn Stalin. The Cultural Revolution 
was .stated to be a concrete manifesta¬ 
tion of the ‘two line 'striiggle* to weed 
out the bureaucratic elements within 
the polity and economy that were the 
fostering grounds of the 'capitalist 
line’. 

From the official hamlouts* on the 
GPCR two things become clear. One, 
the GPCR was to assert the ideology 
of the. proletariat. This in effect meant 
the reassertion of the Communist Party. 
The history' of coimnuiiist practise 
would m>t liave had it otherwise. The 
fanioi» dictum of 'Bombard the 

party Headquarters', was seen by many 
({Deluding Ibis author) at the liine as 




• a representation of the most intense, 
exquisite and revolutionary dialectics. 
The Ojimnunist Party was asking to be 
liornbed out ol existence. Was this 
rea'ly the case? The events that iollow- 
♦icl sho%ved it wa.s not really so, and it 
could not have been otherwise. For 
the Ojmiiutnist Party and the masses 
did nut stand In relatiotr to each other 
as the two aspects ui a contradiction 
as much as the two poles of a duality. 
The continued existence of the CCF 
till 1967 as the sole fountainhead ot 
theoretical discourse and political com¬ 
mand underscored the recognition oi 
iLs own imperative for existence and 
control over a society (the other side 
of the duality) that wa.s not sulficicntly 
politicalised, socially conscious etc. In 
1967, that same society which did not 
stand on an equal footing was being 
asked to destroy its superior ‘alter 
ego’. The ‘request' of the Party to do 
so could have had same meaning and 
tbci dialectic between itself and the 
miLsses could have operated only if it 
had allowed, in the preceding two 
decades of that post-revolutionary so¬ 
ciety, a tension to develop and work 
itself out between the people and its 
multi level organisations as expression 
of their lived reality and itself a.s one 
of them. This would have meant the 
conscious reduction of its own role as 
one of the structures of the working 
people to the equal level of any other 
structure of human praxis that might 
have developed. Only under such cir¬ 
cumstances, as a result of the uniold- 
ing oi the dialectic between the people 
and itself could the slogan have had 
meaning — not a.s the anticipation of 
that tension. 

Ill elloct, this meant linear choices 
for sociely. To choose the capitalist 
line was to be reactionary, to opt for 
the proletarian, the socialist was ob¬ 
viously the opposite — revolutionary. 
But who was to assert the choices and 
make them clear? The Party, obviously. 
So once again, the people were being 
asked to give a mandate for the Party's 
hegemony parading as ideological 
purity. In this ligiit, the call to ‘l)omb 
the l^rty headquarters" meant to chop 
off the heads of those who followed 
the Capitalist, the reactionary line, who 
were in all likelihood lurking virithin 
the corridors of the Party itself. So 
the Party had to be cleansed and at. 
the same time its ideological purity 
and monopoly of a ‘proletarian* liiie 
asserted. 


CONGLpglQtt 

Do, these arguments suggest that the 
‘socialist’ states as accomplished facts 
(structures) and as precursors of 'revolu¬ 
tionary* communist practise elsewhere 
liuve effected a transfonnation after a 
fashion? If so, then it would seem that 
the tensions adumbrated and running 
througli the writings of Marx between 
structural determinants and human 
praxis have been ‘resolved* by orthodox 
Marxism by asserting the uniqueness 
and permanence of structures as moti¬ 
vating factors of human actions. Indeed 
more than this would seem to be as¬ 
sorted — that the structures are human 
actions, the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is the proletariat, the Communist 
Party is the people and the State and 
the State is the society. Structural 
determinants are peimanent; the State 
will not wither away; the people must 
merge with the State. 

Events of the past two or three 
decades will lK>wever not allow us to 
end at this impasse with the detezminist 
‘victory*. Human actions in these de¬ 
cades have given us the choices and 
the open txidedness (which is what Re¬ 
volution is all about, anyway) to opt 
for an epistemolo^cal overthrow of 
the conclusion reached at the end of 
tbe last paragraph. Let us look at two 
examples of praxis that would suggest 
the methodology for reopening the 
doors to multi-dimensional human 
actions. In 1968, ‘the Prague Spring’ 
was crushed; while the reasons for 
Soviet success in politically crushing it 
may be a cause for debate let us look 
at .some crucial features of the 'reforms' 
that preceded it. One of them was the 
introduction, by the Czech Communist 
Party itself, of an important reforma¬ 
tion of inner party debates. ‘Democratic 
Centralism’, that hallmark and kingpin 
of authoritarian party practise was 
thrown, overboard to be replaced by 
‘democratic pluralism*. By this, the 
minority groups in the party were 
allowed the right to hold their own 
views and try and demonstrate their 
superiority. The “Ten Fmnt Manifesto''^, 
widely circulated after the Sbviet 
vasion called taot only for a return to 
some democratic norms tibat are only 
formally available in bourgeois societies 
but went further. “We do not reoogiiiso 
the role of the Communist Party, as an 


caWgory of citteenrtiip jg. an 

tion.* • Vj'* 

The other example Is too obvious to^ 
exclude from'any discussion of a trans^ 
foimatioH of the statist ‘socialist' socle'' 
ties and it is indeed surprising that 
Banerjec should have neglected it. The' 
present struggle of the Polish people 
against monolithic ‘elitist* practhie re¬ 
presents the other road to the rethm 
of tbe dialectic between human aotioiis 
and structural determinants. In Cze¬ 
choslovakia, the struggles wittiln the 
CP which resulted in its reforms created 
the grounds for the recognition, by the 
masses, ot the Party, as one organha- 
tion resulting from human activity. The 
seif-reduction of the Party’s hegemonic 
role created the grounds for the expan¬ 
sion of demoaacy of multiple choices 
for the people to choose and what is 
more, exercise that right, Poland high¬ 
lights this from the other direction. 
The mass upsurge creates its own or¬ 
ganisations as counterpoints to the 
monolith of the Party; the actions of 
the people assert the transdence of the 
inherited structure. In both, humanity 
is asserted over its frozen form, and in 
both countries it has been exhibited 
that a revolutionary transformation 
must necessarily create the grounds for 
the expansion of possibilities and roads 
to human developing, that there can- 
m;t be an a priori determination of the 
particular terrain which would lead to 
utopia, and that utopia, if at kll It 
exists, is only to be found in human 
action striving for the ever expanding 
horizon of social experimentation. It is 
Poland and Czechoslovakia that havfe 
shown not only the 'rocialiit' countries 
but the bourgeois democracies tpO that 
true socialism means on ‘explosion of 
democracy*, which makes possible free 
association and dissociation by trans¬ 
cending the historically given limits of 
the relation (and non-relatkm?) bet¬ 
ween human praxis and ^ven struc¬ 
tural detenninanets, leading, perhaps, to 
the emergence of new structurings. - 

* Jiri Pelikan, “Socialist Opposition 
in Eastern Europe", 1976, p 121, 
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Bombay, Decjember11,1980. 

A bustling industrial estate 
is reduced to charrKl stillness. 
If only... 



If only prevention had been 
a priority. 


factory shedi housins t<extik 
and mechanical workshop^ ir an 
industnal estate in Bombay were 
sutted in a fire m December, 
1980 The loss ran into several 
crores of rupees Today, even 
after one and a half years there 
IS no activity m these sheds 
About 40% of fire-ravaged 
establishments never recover 
to resume business again fc' 
others it may take several 
months before normalcy 
«restored by which time 
production suffers, workers fai.>.' 
unemployment and goodwill 
is lost 

More than 90% of fires are 
caused by negligence or 


ignorance and can easily be 

prevented 

Protect your premises 

• Rubbish feeds fire Keep your 
factory clean and tidy 

■ Do not allow smoking in fire- 
risk areas 

• Electrical wiring and fittings 
should be standard, handled 
by professional electnaans 
and should be periodically 
checked. 

• Store combustible materials 
and flammable liquids 
properly and safely 

• Tram personnel in fire safety 
and fire fighting measures 



Prevent loss. Preserve property. 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 

pontored by lh« GMril bwiirinct Induptry) 

Jidtn Houit Sk P.M. figtd. 40Q001 
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Interest Rates 


STUDIES of the incidence of interest cost have shown that the burden 
of interest is signihcantly heavier on small units than on lirtte units an< 
that it IS the lightest on foreign companies. Many factois aciuunt fo 
this. Large compaxues are in a position to draw relatively mo e on low 
cost sources of finance such as debentuies and public deposits Foi teim 
loans, they relv on commercial banks for onl\ about onc>lenth of then 
requirements, gettmg the rest fiom the teim-Jinansiiu institiittons at sub 
stantially lower interest rates Bv contrast, small companies driw one-half 
or even mote of term loans from commercial banks Within working 
capital finance from banks, the laiger companies sccuie a much highei 
proportion of low-interest export credit. linalK, the larger companies arc 
able to pass on a substantial pan of the buidcn of hnincin^ then working 
capital needs to their suppliers in the small scctoi in the form of tiade 
credit. It IS no accident that the laige companies* reliance on tiidc credit 
goes up when there is a credit shottage or when bank intciest rales go 
up. Ail these factors which make for the lower interest costs of large 
companies operate with redoubled force m favour of foieign companies. 
I hey get the best credit rating from banks. Thev also man i4l with lower 
proportions of borrowed capit'il, particularlv fiom commercial hanks, be¬ 
cause they operate in high-profit sectors 


The pattern of interest latcs borne bv diflercnt segments of the co* 
porate sector needs to be kept in mind while taking a view on thv LUtrciii 
demands for lowering of inteiest iatc> The ledciation of Indian C hambcis 
of Commerce and Industrv (FICCl) has rccentiv issued a detailed press 
note purporting to show that the interest rates currently chiig\l to mdus 
try and business arc exorbitant. Many of the riCCI's facts nc question 
able. It IS not true, for instance, that the rale of interest charged by banks 
on working c«ipilal loans to industry is 19 5 per cent Banks actually charge 
a range of interest rates from I?.*? to 19.3 pci cent, with the larger boi 
rowers being generally ncarei the lower end of the range. In any case, 
because of the much lower rates on export credit and other lonccssinnal 
rates, the average rate turns out to be much below 19 5 pci cent The 
peculiar system of cash credit and overdiafls also contiibutes to .i lowering 
of the effective interest rate. Under this system, bonower^ ate aoured ol 
a credit limit which is sufbcient to take care of their peak needs, but pay 
interest only on actual drawals and that too on daily outstanding balances. 
Ihe FICers comparison of interest rates charged bv banks on working 
capital m India and some other countries is thus not valid. In these 
countries the loan system prew^ails as against the cish credit and overdraft 
svstem 111 India. 11 allowance is made for this, the effective rate of inter¬ 
est in India may currently work out to between 13 and 17 per cent Despite 
the recommendations of the Tandon and Choie Committees aimed at reiorm- 
ing the archaic cash credit system and bringing about greater use of loans 
and bills, the Reset ve Bank and the commercial banks no less than the large 
borrowers have stubbornly resisted these changes Faking all these factors 
into account it is no surprise that the Rcseive Bank\ Lompan.> finance 
studies show the average cost of borrowings at 12.8 per cent lor medium 
and large compames m 1978-79 and at 12 3 per cent foi large companies 
m 1979-80, though the margmal rate on banks* working capital credit in 
those years was as high as 18 per cent 

The FICCl is critical ot the low yield rates on govemineni sccuiities 
and the relatively low interest rates on priority sectoi advances, which, 
according to it, make it necessary for the banks to charge high lates on 
credit to industry. Here again the FICCFs statistics arc questionable The 
yield rates on government securities, for instance, are not as low as made 
out by It. The lates on govcinment securities have been rai'.cJ, from 7.30 
per cent in 1980 to 9 per cent m 1982 for long-term securities, from e per 
cent fo 7.25 per cent for medium-term securities and from 7 to 7 73 pet 
cent for meaium-long ones The rates on state government loan', have 
been raised from 6.73 per cent in 1980 to 7.30 per cent in 1982 The 
Reserve Bank ha$ also raided the interest payable on the cnti e balance of 
additional reserves to be kept with it bv commercial hanks to 8 per cent. 
It is not true that these yields are uneconomic for the banks since then 
own average cost of deposits is not more than 6.50 to 7 pei cent. 

Hie question of the yield on banks* investments in gpveinmem sccun- 
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tiea also Ji4a&e& the issue of the 
current relatively high level of the 
statutoiv liquidity ratio (SLR) which 
requires banks to invest more m 
emment securities. The high SLR is 
lustihable on two considoiations. 
First, there is the need lo iinancc 
government csoenditure on infrastruc¬ 
ture like transport and communica¬ 
tions, power, etc, and generally on 
developmental programmes Second, 

without this mechanism for mopping 
up the deposit resources geneiated 
with the banks due to inflation.irv 
policies, the banks vould tend to dis¬ 
burse credit far beyond requited 

levels and thus further fuel Iiquiditv 

in the system. Ihcic is much, there¬ 
fore, U> be said for keeping banks on 
a short leash by mopping up .1 iclu 
tivel> large nart of their deposits 

thiough the SLR (and ^he CRR), with 
the Rcserxe Bank, when necessary, 
tehnancing them selectively to diiect 
credit to desired sectois. 

The use of interest latcs as an 
instrument of economic policv has to 
be viewed m the context of broader 
economic objectives. Among these 
objectives arc expansion of emplo>- 
ment and fostering of small industries 
and othei piioritv sectuss. Theie ma> 
thus be a case for not only maintnin- 
ii.g the existing differentials in inter¬ 
est lates in favoui of more iigoiousK 
defined pinnitv scctois, but even foi 
widening them so that the mteicst 
rate instrument can play a more 
cffcctivo lole in development pro- 
giammcs. Ihc immediate economic 
situation mav call tor some luodihcii- 
tion m the cost ot finance lo business, 
but, first, such modification has to be 
effected vciy selectively and, seconi. 
It IS small businesses, the woist hit bi' 
ihc recessionary conditions, whicn are 
most deserving of some r<*lief. Jt 
needs to be borne in mind in this 
context that as interest cost is a 
deductible expenditure for business 
tax purposes and the debt equity 
ratio IS significantly higher in the 
case of the bigger companies, the 
effective rate of interest v/ould ba 
lower for the laigcr companies than 
for smaller ones. 

Drought 
Policy Pailurot 


THE press has been full of reports of 
the drought in different paits of the 
country. What the reports have to say 
about the extent of damage, the degree 


of human miseiy and suffering and 
possibk measures to mitigate the 
damage and the suffering varies greatly 
depending upon the source of the re¬ 
ports - whether it is a newspaper cor- 
icspondent, a state government spokes¬ 
man, or a Central minister. Whereas 15 
states have claimed to have been badly 
affected bv the drought, the Union 
Agiiculture Minister has asserted that 
the diotiiiht has aflected only certain 
parts of West Bengal, Bihai, Orissa, 
Uttar Pradesh, Mahaiashtra, Andhra 
.ind Tamil Nadu. The state govern¬ 
ments’ pleas for drought lelicf lun to 
many hundieds of crore of lupces, but 
they no less than the Centie to which 
these pleas are addressed must know 
that niahmg of this order is feasible. 

Lven as the drought has Isecome a 
talking point between the states and 
the Ccntic ovei drought relief, or 
between the states and lobbies of nch 
fanin is nvn tirw loans or vvjibng off of 
old loans, the damage caus<d by it has 
been bi>th widespiead and long-term. 
Water a\ <ulability, crops and power 
supply have been affected not only 
for this year but also loi the next. It 
Is not merely that absence of rains has 
burnt up crops but that seeds aie not 
going to be available for next year; 
not onK that water supplies ha\c 
dried up but that water tables would 
be dtained; and hydel nower genera¬ 
tion, already affected, would get pro- 
gtessively attenuated. Ag'-icultural em¬ 
ployment has shrunk and food and fod¬ 
der prices have nsen And tar worse 
Is to follow. 

Amclioratiyc measures necessarily 
include supply of water by tiucks, 
throwing open of pnvatc wells for 
public use and drilling of new wells. 
But social taboos as well as economic 
power relations come in the way of 
public use of private wells; and drill¬ 
ing of new wells presumes geological 
surveys, capital and ready project 
plans, all of which are conspicuously 
absent m most states. Supply of gram 
for immediate relief and credit for 
next season’s inputs come vp against 
the problem of tardy supplies from the 
Centre. And perhaps even more than 
in ncnmal times, relief grain and credit 
are cornered by the richer farmers and 
traders. Preferential supply of power 
too flows to the rich farmers who ha\e 
the irngatum pumps. 

Since little can be done at once about 
these inequities stemmmg from power 
equations in rural society, attention has 
to be focused on two areas more 
within the control tci the government: 


public di&uibufion of foodgrains vtiA 
provisioii of employment through pub¬ 
lic works. But reassurance in Lok 
Babha notwithstanding, in regard to 

action m both these vital directions, 

the Centre appears to be uncertain. It 
currently has about 14.60 mn tonnes 
of foodgrains (primarily wheat) in 

stock. This is to be replenished by 2«S 
mn tonnes of imported wheat. These 
stocks may thus not be enough fully 
to meet even the existing demands of 
1 3 rnn tonnes per month on the public 
distiibution s)«»tem. not to sp>cak of 
the additional demands of food for 
work programmes on an adequate scale 
in the worst drought-hit areas. Going 
bv the «tate govcmmenls* assessments 
c*l the damage to ciop. tanging from 
25 to 50 per cent, procurement out of 
the next khanf crop ts xoing to be 
chancy. In a yeat of shortage the govern¬ 
ments of suiplus states are loth to put 
pressuie on their farmeis to to the 
official piocuiement agencies when 
they (an get much higher prices m the 
open market. The Union governments 
din‘ctivc to the states asking them to 
disallow an\ intci-state movement of 
foodgrain mav not be enough, even 
assuming it is comnlied with by the 
suiplus slates More stimgcnf curbs on 
private trade may be called for if the 
proemement agencies aie to lay their 
hands on worthwhile quantities of 
foixl grains. 

The gradual ciosion ol the Employ¬ 
ment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) and the 
National Rural Emplt^mcnr Program¬ 
me (NRFP) jn the vaiious *,iares has 
been such that ouick relief through 
these mav be difhcult. Maharashtra and 
West Bengal are examples of what is 
to be expected. Maharashtra has finan¬ 
ced the EGS mainly from urban tax 
collections and to create assets largely 
foi the rich farmers. On both counts 
the future scone of the EGS is bound 
to be lestncted. fn West Bengal’s case, 
the Centre has raised procedural objec¬ 
tions and delayed its ^own matching 
contributions. The fact of there beftng a 
Left Front government in West Bengal 
apart, the Centre’s interest m the 
NREP has been lagging. Its financial 
allocations have been lower and it no 
longer supplies food for payment of 
wages in kind. 

PolMcs _ 

Buying Inthiblil^ 

ALMOST a, if Iii0 Obde egetebe was 
gut^ by expert jubplDgtea caleidx* 
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tion and guidance, oo eveiy odd day 
of last week, the lllh, the l3th and 
the IS^h, the ininUtrjes in Maharashtra, 
Madhya l*radesh and Hajaathan were sub¬ 
stantially expanded, the portfolios were 
rcshuffletl, tlie faithful and the poten- 
tidly - troublesome- but - willing - to-be- 
peacablc were rewarded, the recalcitrant 
and those whase loyalty was obviously 
susin?ct were dropped — altogether an 
intewention in political management 
very iinich in the aty;o of Congress 
culture. Quite properly, it began in 
the c<Jiiiitry’s most advanced slate. 
Maliaroslitra, whert? on Monday Octo¬ 
ber 11, the Chief Minister annoimccd 
that he was itiducting 18 new ministers 
into his council of niinistei?:, seven in 
the cabinet rank, eiglrt as ministers of 
.slate and threx^ as d^uty ministers, 
whi!c in thi‘ process dropping a 
cabinet minister and a di^suty minis- 
hir. Twxi days later, on October 
13, his counteri^art in Madhya 
Pradesh announced that bt? too was ex¬ 
panding his miiii.stry in a big way: lie 
app^jinted nine new luiin'stcrs, promo 
ted ten of his esisling c.'oUtxigues and 
dropped, alongside, two cabinet ministers 
and a minister of .state. Two days later 
again, the C^ief Minist)er of Rajasthan 
annrmncxxl tlic expansion of his cabi- 
I'iOt, v\ith fivt? new^ cabinet nikii.ster.s, 
three ministers of state and twx) deputy 
ministers, while drox>piiig one cabinet 
minister and one miiiistor of state. 

There has not even l>eeii a prelwicc 
that tlieM‘ cbange.s have lieeu made in 
TC.sponse to any actual tieeils of th4*. 
govcrtimeiit. or evtai ot political stabi¬ 
lity in the .setise in which the term 
iisixl to be understood; they' arc inten¬ 
ded in the jimnodiale context solely 
to ease the pressures upon the incum¬ 
bent chief mini.stcrs by the so-called 
dissident eUments in the x>arly itself, 
though It is possible that tliese charges 
also have implication for the inbmdcd 
long-term restructuring of tlx? party in 
the states along the lines ootitemplatcid 
by the Prime Minisinr and iKjing actu¬ 
ally implemented at tlie Central level. 
In the immediate context, however, 
report.s about these changc.s openly 
apeak of this or that faction of the 
party being strengthened or weakend — 
in Madhya Pradesh, for instance, the 
faction of P C Sethi being strengthened 
at the eiqpense of that belonging to 
Vidya Charan Shiikla; or in Rajasthan, 
the factkni owing its loyalty to foniier 
chief minister Jagonnath Fahadia being 
rewarded at the expense cS another 
iact^' cwiiig its loyalty to another 
/fcavner'cUrf Haridcip Jfosln. 


Of ooutse, the most outspoken example 
of the factional rewards as well of 
factional scores being settled has Ihhhi 
the chopping and changing in Maha¬ 
rashtra when? tlie exorcise has liccii 
ciiiHe cynically gone through .solely 
with a view to co-opting tluxse ek*- 
menti^ in the Congress (I) who werr 
known to bt? close l<i ilhe one or other 
fortiKn* chi(*f ministers and who witc 
also know'n to ho capable of makicLg 
souk; trouble to the present chitrl 
inlnJs*tcr while rtithk?ssly excluding, oi 
taking away "imiiortacil* portfolios oi 
evt?n dropping thost; who despite such 
clo.s<; links were not coixsidercd .siifli- 
C'ktitly dangijrous. TIuls. while Ram 
Ri»o .Adik has not niere'y lx?en made a 
cabinet minister, allowed to get him- 
.self .sworn at his amveiiHinee and given 
the important portfolio of finance, other, 
but less important ercaiics of Antula> 
have not merely liijen not .similarly rc- 
ward<!d hut have had profitable protfolios 
lakeii away from thorn or have iMtcii 
.sinipb- dropped. 

The circiiiasliifices midcr which the 
pre^sent changes have taken place and 
the rationale Ixhiiul them siigge.st tliat 
these* chaciges will x)crhap.s not bu\ 
p**ace even in tin? short rmi, a.s the 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra ha.s bren 
finding within days <rf Ihii expan.sion 
of hi.s ininiMry. Indeed, the dlsskhmts 
in Maharashtra Congress (I) ajiXHiar to 
liavc* .set up a virtual parallel organi^- 
tion. with a 17-memlKT .sowing ojcn- 
iiilHct* — .soon to Ik; expanilcd to 21- 
iLs xn'^^tdsed by one of proininetit 
dussident and a fonner minister in thr 
Acittilay ministry, no doubt fo attract 
more in to lh<* fold. 


West Asia 


Ball In US Court 


AT the end of the four-day talks bet¬ 
ween Yasser Arafat and King Hussein 
of Jordan (October 9-12). the two 
sides are reiiortcd to huvi; agreed that 
an ^‘association*' between a Palestinian 
state with Jordan is possible provided 
that a Palestinian state is first set up 
and a referendum is held in the two 
states for establishing a federation or 
confederation. 

The proposal to link Palestinian 
territory with Jordan in the form of an 
'association' is the main content of the 
so-called Reagan plan. As opposed to 
thiSp the Arab states have called for 


the establishment of an ‘independent 
Palestinian state'. 

As Arafat told correspondents on 
October 14, the idea of confederation 
between an eventual Palestinian state 
and Iordan was* “one of the main 
topics" discussed with Hussein. Arafat 
also said that PLO was prepared to 
establish a federation with Jordan, once 
an independent Palestinian stale was 
created, though he alsv> claiified that 
**it w.is not for him to accent or re¬ 
ject*’ ihe.se suggestions and that the 
Palestinian National Congress had to 
approve them. In other words, the PLO 
was willing to considei; the Reagan plan 
as a .subject for negotiations. 

However, as noted in these columns 
(October 2), there are difTercnces with¬ 
in the PLO leadership as well as bet¬ 
ween other Arab countries not just on 
the policy to be adopted now but also 
on the relevance of sending feelers to 
the US. The Syrian information minis¬ 
ter has maintained that '‘nobody ha^ 
the right to act senaratelv" on the 
Palestinian issue ^nd has claimed that 
five groups in the PLO were oppi>scd 
to the Amman talks. 

These developments h^ve not 'been 
unexpected, including the diflcrence,s 
within the PLO on the issue trf how 
far the PLO should go with its diplo¬ 
matic initiative, especially its overtures 
to the US. Considering that the US 
plan only .'illows for an autonomous 
region and not a sovereign indepen¬ 
dent Palestinian state, jt is obvious 
that there would be wariness amongst 
PLO leadiMship about even sending 
‘signals', let alone making concessions. 

It is of anjrse unlike1> that Arafat 
is unaware of thesg features of US 
policy or diHis not share the apprehen- 
.sions; however, all indications are that 
he has chosen to assess the situation 
difTercnily, He recognises, for instance, 
the differences between the US and 
Israel as w'cll as dlssentin.* voiee.s in 
these countries. The US has. for in¬ 
stance. reiterated that .seized lenilo- 
rie.s would have to be exchanged for 
peace while Israel has categoricall> re¬ 
jected withdrawing from We.st Bank 
and Gaza. But tho; fact also remains 
that for the PLO there at?? no other 
political options; the PIO at present 
must try to explo'r the differences 
between Israel and US and within 
Israel. This probably explains why the 
PLO, while contrasting its own Bexibi- 
lily with the uncompromising and self- 
righteous .stance of tin- Hi*gici regime, 
has also noted that this in- 
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flexibility is not characteristic of 
imi%>rtant actions in Israeli Society. 
PLO leaders have also been contrasting 
the demonstration in Israel against the 
war in Libanon and the massacres in 
Beirut with the absence of such demon¬ 
strations in the Arab capitals, under¬ 
lining the usefulness of making some 
overtures to these dissident sections of 
Israeli society. 

However, as Arafat has said, any 
talk of further concessions, such as 
recognition of Israel, is meaningless as 
long as these arc not mutual. There¬ 
fore even while expressing PLO's wil¬ 
lingness to discuss some form of an 
association between Palestine and Jor¬ 
dan, this willingness to consider the 
proposal is linked to the formation oi 
a sovereign independent Palestinian 
state in the first place. Further, the 
PLO has insisted that its representative 
would be part of the Arab delegation 
which is to meet US oflicials on Octo¬ 
ber 22, despite US statements that the 
PLO would not be welcome. The ball 
is now in the US court. 


PakhUM 


stem SIgiwIt 


SOME measure of the conditions under 
which opposition parties and groups 
(which are an>way formally banned) 
have had to function in Pakistan can 
be had in the fact that the massacres 
in Bicnit provided the <jccasion for 
ostensibly anti-Israel and anti-US 
demonstrations with obvious implica¬ 
tions for the domestic situation. 

The opposition has certainly mastered 
the technique of indirection. The mas¬ 
sacre in Beirut provides the opportu¬ 
nity not merely for strikes and calls 
that Zia should cancel his forthcoming 
visit to the United States, Politicians 
have warned General 7ia, with a 
straight face, against providing for a 
'constitutional role* for the armed 
forces because such a provision would 
make it so much easier for the armed 
forces to ‘take ovim’, ‘Religious' leadcr.s 
have insisted, equally straightfacedly, 
that the regime ought to be truly 
Tslamic*. 

The Lawyers* Convention in Lahore, 
held in defiance of martial law regula¬ 
tions in the premises of the Lahore 
High Court on October 7, which was 
attended by more than 2.000 lawyers 
and which adopted a nine-point charter 


including a demand for an immediate 
end of martial law, has to be viewed 
against two apparently contradictory 
trends in Pakistan: One. the seeming 
stability the regime and the other, 
an opposition which, because it canqot 
function normally and has to take 
recourse to indirection and heavy 
irony, is bound to become volatile — 
of which there arc already signs — 
liefore bursting out, to engulf the pre¬ 
sent regime. Indeed, since the anti-US 
and anti-Israel demonstrations and 
sympathy strikes last month there have 
been fragmented reports in the censor¬ 
ed press which speak of not merely 
of “bomb blasts, bank robberies, arson 
and political murders** but also of 
arrests of 650 'terrorists* as well of 
130 policemen being sent abroad for 
“training against terrorism’*. The latest 


BUSINESS 


In Search 

THE Exim Bank, set up at the begin¬ 
ning of 1982 with a paid-up capital of 
Rs 75 crore and medium-term loan of 
Rs 20 crore provided by the Central 
government, is facing the familiar public 
sector problem of role clarity^. Though 
its charter enumerates 28 multifarious 
functions, its main line of business is 
medium-term credit to finance project 
and capital goods exports. Such ex¬ 
ports currently account for about 40pt‘r 
cent of total engineering goods exports 
of around Rs 1,100 crore. Moreover, 
established institutions with more 
spread-out infrastructures, such as the 
State Bank, have a strong hold on the 
limited number of capital goods export¬ 
ers. The result is that the Exim Bank 
is left largely with just the refinancing 
function, the original IDBI role now 
taken over by it. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, most of 
the schemes announced by the Exim 
Bank so far have been repetitions of 
IDBI schemes. One exception has been 
the scheme for financing consultancy 
and technology exports on deferred 
payments terms. IDBPs financing 
schemes did not recognise consultancy 
exports. Although the Eodm Bank 
scheme is limited to cases where pro¬ 
ject and consultancy exports arc part 
of the same deal and to financing con¬ 
sultancy exports on deferred pasmoent 
basis, it is nevertheless significant for 
its recognition of the services sector, 
traditionally neglected because there is 


martial law regulation quite sinipty 
provides for death penalty, applicable 
with retrospective effect, for acts 
‘"liable to cause insecurity, fear or 
despondency among the public, includ¬ 
ing offences against the State, public 
tranquility, affecting human life or 
private' property**. The Lawyers' Con¬ 
vention itself presented what one might 
describe as a cautionary political tale. 
The convention met on October 7, the 
warrants for the arrests of the orga¬ 
nisers were issued the following day 
and two leading organisers were actual¬ 
ly arrested soon thereafter, with 25 
more lawyers being ‘sought’; and the 
two arrested lawyers were sentenced 
by martial law courts, no doubt sum¬ 
marily, on October H to a year’s 
rigorous imprisonment, less than a 
week after the convention had met. 


of a Role 

no tangible collateral for rinancing. 

The Exim Bank could yet go beyond 
this limited role and carve out a larger 
share of financing of foreign trade were 
it not also stuck with a large unremu- 
nerativc turnover. In its anxiety to use 
subsidies to promote exports, the gov¬ 
ernment has fixed the ceiling on the 
primary lending rate for medium-term 
export credit at 8.65 per cent (though 
the Exim Bank is lending out at 9.25 
per cent). This is well below the gene¬ 
ral level of international rates for simi¬ 
lar export credit. While the IDBI could 
afford this iinreirmncrafive business as 
export finance accounted for a small 
part of its total disbursements (only 
Hs 43 crore out of Rs 1,058 crore in 
1980-81), the Exim Bank has little else 
to do. Commerdal banks make foreign 
trade business a profitable proposition, 
despite the interest rate being pegged 
at 12.5 per cent for short term export 
credit, by dealing in foreign exchange. 
They make a prctt>' penny out of the 
large spread between the buying and 
selling rates for foreign currencies on 
the one hand and from currency fluctua¬ 
tions on the other. Short term export 
finance has the additional advantage of 
high tuniover in a short period. These 
advantages are denied to the Exim 
Bank. Finally, the Exim Bank is not 
really an export-import bank as its 
name would suggeat — at any rate not 
so far — because short and medium 
term import finance is in the tuMa of. 
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commereial banks and term financing 
insiitutions, the ICICI in particular. 

/ The Exim Bank’s other line of busi- 
of guarantees on overseas 
construction contracts does not add up 
TO very much. The value of such con¬ 
tracts on hand may be a seemingly 
impressive figure of over Rs 5,000 crorc, 
but the truth — vanished ever so often 
by government and industry - is that 
these are Ultk more than labour supply 
contracts with the physical supplies of 
equipment and materials coming mainl> 
from the developed countries. Apart 
from the fact that Indian guarantees are 
usually not considered sufficient and 
project authorities require local guaran¬ 
tees, this business, again, is fairly com¬ 
petitive and commercial banks arc 
already in the field. 

All this points to the fact that not 
much serious thinking was done before 
^ thf decision to set up the Exim Bank 
' was taken. The step was more a res¬ 
ponse to pressure from the exporters’ 
lobby wliose tavouiitc ^r>' in all seasons 
IS ‘short.igc of finance’. Besides •^his, 
the creation of the Exim Bank must 
also have been seen as a status s>inbol, 
lending substance to claims about 
Indian industiv's ability to export 
capital goods and to set up joint \en- 
turos m less de\ eloped third world 
countiies. One can see little other rea¬ 
son for exporting capital goods, often 
financed by lines of credit, after pay¬ 
ment of cash subsidies and duty draw¬ 
back totalling 20-25 per cent in addi¬ 
tion to the difference between domestic 
and international nrices of steel ami 
J numetous other benefits under practi¬ 
cally every economic policy of the 
giivonmiciit. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
there is no role for the Exim Bank. 
Foreign trade in goi>ds and services is 
a distinct activity and an umbrella 
organisation like the Exim Bank is 
needed to give a policy perspective to 
all forms of export and import finance. 
The absence of such an umbrella orga¬ 
nisation has been one of the reasons 
for tlic lack of major initiatives (such 
as provision of warehousing abroad) as 
well as of specific industry-oriented 
; schemes. Attention to important areas 
i like schemes to finance export oriented 
Lservicc organisations and to mobilise 
overseas Indians as investors and con- 
lumers could have a significant impact. 
But to exploit these opportunities will 
require a redefinition of the Exim 
Bank*s role vis-a-vis tbe Reserve Bank 
and the Finance Ministry — somc- 
tUtig 'whieh does not seem to be on 


Soda Ash 

Paying for Past Sins 


SODA ASH has been one of the indus¬ 
tries crying themseUes hoarse about 
dumping. Because i>f large imports at 
what the industry claims to be artifici- 
dlly low prices, unsold stocks of anmnd 
90,000 tonnes have accumulated despite 
a cut-back in production. 

Production of soda ash was down 
by around four per cent in the first 
quarter ol 1982 as compared to *bc 
ts)iic.six)iidiiig pi'riod ot 1981. Th< 
situation deteriorated further in the 
next quarter and output showed a de¬ 
cline of o\er 17 per cent. 0\erdll, in 
the first hall of the year production 
of soda ash at 2.98 lakh tonnes showed 
a fall of around 10 per cent over the 
lirsf hah of 1981. 

Import of soda ash was put on OGL 
m carlv 1979. l-oi this the soda ash 
industry has only itself to blame. 
Though sutlicicni capacity to meet the 
demand for soda ash had been created 
in the country b\ the mid-se\enties, 
production fell far short of demand in 
J978. There was a severe shortage and 
prices, and manufacturers’ profits, rose 
stecpl>. In response to an outcry Irom 
consumers, government was forced to 
liberalise imports which exceeded one 
lakh tonnes in 1979 and 1980. 

Soda ash production picked up in 
1981, from 5.49 lakh tonnes in 1980 to 
6.41 lakh tonnes in 1981. At that level 
pccxiuction was more or less suft'icicnt 
to meet the estimated demand of 6.80 
lakh tonnes. However, soda ash con¬ 
tinued to be on OGL and imports in 
1981 are estimated to ha\c been 1.10 
lakli tiinno.s. In the cuiH’nt year, 60,000 
tonnes have been imported in the first 
M\ niorith.s. 

The continued large imports clearly 
point to a price advantage for impt>rts. 
The current price of indigencHis scKla 
ash in Bombay, inclusive of taxes, 
duties and other charges, is aiound 
Rs 2,500 a tonne. By comparison, the 
landed cost of soda ash from Bulgaria 
is Rs 1,800 per tonne. Lower price by 
itself does not conclusively establish 
dumping. However, in support of their 
allegations of dumping h.v Bulgaria 
indigenous manufacturers have been 
claiming that the landcxl oast in Bombay 
of soda ash from other European coun¬ 
tries works out to slightly higlicr than 
the current price indigenous ^oda 
.ash. The government has constituted a 
committee of officials of the economic 


ministries to investigate precisely such 
complaints of dumping. It is not known 
whether the soda ash industry has 
managed to convince the committee 
about the validity of its case. 

Demand tor soda ash in the current 
vear is estimated at 7.2 lakh tonnes. 
On paper, this demand can be taken 
care ot by the domestic capacity which 
IS estimated to have gone uo to 9 lakh 
tonnes this year with the commission¬ 
ing ot the new' uiut at Tuticorm. 
Besides, the expansion schemes of Tata 
Chemicals and Saurashtra Chemicals 
tih) are nearing completion. Despite 
this expansion of dt>mcstic capacity, in 
the light of their past experience, the 
users of soda ash cannot be altogether 
faulted if they fear that any curbs on 
imports will be exploited b\ manufac- 
turers to create conditlOll^ of shoitage 
and to push up prices. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Inland 

Six months 
One year 
Two years 
Three years 


Rs 65 
Rs 125 

Rs 240 
Rs 350 


Concessional Rates 

One Year 

Students Rs 60 

Research scholars Rs 70 

Teaching staff Rs 80 

To avail of concessional rates, 
certificate from relevant institu¬ 
tion is essential 

Foreign 

One Year 
Subscrip- Postal 
tion Sur¬ 
charge 

Surface mail 130.00 + 45.00 
Air Mail Edition 
Asia (including 

West Asia) 435.00 + 42.50 


Africa, 

Australia, 

Euiope 44 >,00 4- 45.00 

South and 

North America 
and New 

Zealand $55.00 + 410.00 


Remittance by money order/ 
postal order/bank draft preferr¬ 
ed. Please add Bs 7 to outstation 
cheques for collectioD charges. 

All remittances to Ecofurmic 
and Political Weekly. 
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STATISTICS 






Variation (Pw Cent) 



Index Nnmben of Wholeanle Prices 


Latest 

Ovar 

Over < 

Over 



if 

(1970-71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

Lut 

Ust 

Mar 27. 

In In 

In 

In 


(25.9,82) Month 

Year 

82 81-82 80-81 

79-80 

98-99 

All Commodities 

1000 

290.2 

—1.3 

1.9 

5.0 

9.1 18.2 

I7.J 


Primary Articles 

417 

275.7 

-2.7 

3.0 

6.4 

10.9 13.0 

13.8 —1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

251.2 

—3.6 

6.2 

6.9 

12.7 11.4 

8.2 -0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

244.0 

—2.1 

-i.l 

7.5 

9.7 11.9 

14.7 —4.;3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

457.2 

0.4 

4.5 

4.5 

20.6 25.2 

13.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

274.3 

—0.4 

0.3 

4.1 

5.3 19.2 

20.2 

0.2 





Variation (Per Cent) 



Cost of Living Index 

Base 

Utest - 






-- 



Monih 

Over 

Over 1 

Over I 

In In 

In 

In 




Last 

Ust March 81-82 80-81 79-80 78-79 



Month 

Year 

82 




For Industrial Workers 

1960->I00 

47R’ 

1.7 

6.9 

4.6 12.3 11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960-100 

442» 

2.1 

7.5 

4.5 11.9 11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

luly 60-June 

453’ 

2.3 

3.2 

2.0 12.4 9.7 13.6 — 

1.9 


61-100 











Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 


Money snd Banking 

Unit 

Latest ' 









Week 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In In 

In 

In 


(24-9-82) 

Last 

Ust ] 

Mar 26. 

81.82 80-81 

79-80 

98.79 



Month 

Year 

82 




Money Supply (Mg) 

Rs crore 

66,193 

18 

7,403 

3,668 

7,017 8,522 

6,931 

6,985 




(-) 

(12.6) 

(5.9) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

33,440 

—694 

5,915 

2,662 

4.957 5.705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

44,235 

596 

5,970 

1.812 

6.492 5.690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 









Sector 

Rs crore 

1,686 

—368 • 

-1,877 

—975 

-2,069 —613 

—10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Ri crore 

47.184 

232 

5,559 

3,434 

5.762 6.088 

4.743 

4,805 




(0.5) 

(13.5) 

(7.8) 

(15.2) (19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.Q 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Production 


Month 

Months^ 

In 

In In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



1982 

1981 

1982t 

1981 1980 

1979 

1978 

General Index 

100.00 

164.0‘ 

171.6 

162.6 

5.5 . 

9.3 0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

196.2*^ 

200.2 

187.3 

6.9 

14.6 —I.O 

2.3 

4.8 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

161.0* 

186.3 

180.3 

3.3 

7.4 4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

148.6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2.7 

3.7 0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

[55.1^ 

163.8 

146.5 

11.8 

8.2 0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

165 4* 

167.9 

163.9 

2.4 

-.0.1 3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Noo-Durable Goods 

28.11 

154.1* 

163 3 

144.4 

13.1 

9.3 - 

-3.2 

10.0 

Foreign Trade 

Unit 

LatMl 

Cumulative for^ 

81-82 

80-81 79-80 

78-99 

n-78 



Mbotb 









(June 82] 

1 82-82t 

8l.82t 




Exports 

Rs crore 

505 

1,812 

1 .6S2 

7,358 

6.711 6,459 

5,535 

3.404 






(9.6) 

(3.9) (16.3) 

(5.0) 

(5.0) 

Imports 

Rs crors 

1,016 

3,334 

2.815 

13.110 

12,524 9,022 

7,398 

6325 






(4.7) 

(38.8) (13.1) 

(13.1) 

(W.7) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

— 5U 

—1,522 

—1.163 

-5.752 

—5.813 —2.363 

—1343 

-tai 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latui 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 1979 

1998 

1999 



iviuuin 
(Apr. 82) 

1982 

1981 





Number of applicants on live registers 

Thousand 

18,059 

18,059 

16,332 

17.838 

16.200 14.334 

12,678 

10.924 

(as at end of period) 





(10.1) 

(13.0) (13.1) 


(11.7) 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

375 

1,661 

1.831 

6.277 

6.156 6.132 

5328 







(2.0) 

(o.« (iTn 



Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

76 

277 

277 

893 

840 876 

828 

804 






(6.5) 

(-4.1) (3.8) 

(3.0) 


Number of placements 

Thousand 

1 42 

160 

154 

505 

480 468 

456 

456 






(3.2) 

(2.6) a.6) 

(-) 

(11-D 


* For current year upto latest month for which data are available and for comespooding period of last year, 
t Provisional data. 

Note / (1) Superscript numeral denotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript* indicates fiiat the flgoMis for Jaaggiy, 
and so on. 2) Figures in brackets denote peicentage variation over psevioai period. 
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Octnhef n'm 


Calcutta Diary 

A IVI 


^JHE storv, nothin? new, is one of 
pdrched land and drvmg stalks ail 
ovei. The rams, which placed nuant 
in the early weeks, had come, a 
reluctant visitor, but left all to3 sud¬ 
denly and much too early, for much 
of the eastern states, this lehcicncv in 
rainfall is a lepetition, on a much 
laigei scale, of what happened last 
veai And, for the overwhelnun? 
mass of the lural poor, it is too much 
to expect a staying powr i which 

could spill beyond one veat on to the 
next In Village after vi1Iau;c taluka 

alter taluka, iii ebstnet after desolate 
district, in Bih^i, Orissa and West 
Bengal, the spectre is of a piolongcd 
foodlessncss Natuic being what it is. 
in a (ountr> of our dimension^, 
di oughts will co-cxist with floods 
Oionghts and floods b<»th cause im¬ 
mense haidship, induding loss of lives 
In die case of floods, the acc mipanv- 
ing dcstiuction encompasses the flimsy 
dwellings of the poor, which, more 
often than not, aic in the low King 
aieas But at least lollowing the 
fl<K)ds, \ou have the promise ot a 
delayed ciop and sometimes, even the 
promise of a highci \ield per acre, 
because of the ticbncss of the siltations 
left in the soil by the receding flood 
water Droughts, in contrast, have no 
mitigating story to tell The land 
burns up, the bodies shrivel, the vul- 
tuies fly the survival of humans and 
beasts aie lendeied into a chance 
iffair altogether dependent on tHe doles 
‘ which government agencies might dis¬ 
tribute. Foi this nation's majorit\, 
the reservoir of sustenance i, defined 
by a piecaiiously low thieshold. They 
begin by selling off the wife's trinkets, 
if she has anv. and end by selling off, 
one by one, the meagre household 
wates. In terms ot marketed value, 
both lepresent laughable magnitudes. 

This, to repeat, is the eteinal storv 
of the Indian countryside. I lie thice 
and a half decades since Independence 
has not, at least among these parts, 
meant much of a difference to either 
the contours or the specific details of 
the story. And one of those conun¬ 
drums of official policy has fuitlier 
ensured that these parts svili remain 
‘ peculiarly vulnerable to droughts. 
The lower Gangetic plains, which 
also happen to be at least partial 
beneficiaries of the siltations deposit¬ 
ed by the tributaries of Brahmaputra 
as they bupdoae their way to the 


Bay of Bengal, were among the most 
feitile tracts in the countiv Soil 
conditions apart, the fcitilitv was 
jttiibijtjblc to thi plenlitudc of na 
tmal lainfall too Ihc tiact was lull 
of the oromise ol iich harvests; it in 
no time wJs burdened with i leli 
lively Isggc population, on account of 
Inith lush hunnn ieitiliK and h<avv 
immigration The IcrtiJity of the sod 
was itsilf then the i icUn which s<l 
tile land man latio in these paits at 
shaip vaiiance to wint was happen¬ 
ing elsewheie in the country A parti 
culai aspect of ollicul policy miking 
has worsened mattcis On the lact 
ot it. you would consider the policy 
unexceptionable Since these parts 
were blessed bv natuial laiiiall, the 
official decision was igain^i supple 
mentarv provisions foi niigation 
yvatei lingation woiks veie thcie- 
toic under-emphasised I ven when 
you throw in village ponds and make- 
shilt arrangements loi watering chan¬ 
nels, and account is also taken ol the 
p)st‘lndepcndcncc fluirv ot multi 
puipose irrigation cum powcM piojccts 
baiely IS pei cent of the total arable 
area in the eastern states is undei 
fotrnal irrigation I rue, this u not a 
unique situation, seveial ire is m the 
south fire no better, but contrast 
the situation with what obtains m 
the north-west the proportion of 
totil arable land under iiiigation is 
as high as 9S pti cent in, sa\, som^ 
of the distiicts 111 Puniab in a 
sense, it is a perfectly sensible aiiangc 
ment, areas which iie flcticiciit m 
natural lainfall ought to get addi¬ 
tional facilities of irrigation, so it was 
altogether legitimate for government 
to do what It did 

And yet, .1 ccMtain inomaly was 
intioduced O/crall government out¬ 
lay on irrigation was markad bv a 
pionounced tegional bias. Areas of 
natural rainfall received only marciinl 
allocations the bulk of th funds 
went to areas which did not receive 
the bounty of nature The lesourccj 
needed for augmenting the facilities 
for iriigation were however collected 
from all parts oi the countiy rooie 
01 less on a uniform basis areas of 
natural tainfall, which had no irriga¬ 
tion facilities of their own worth the 
name, were called upon to contiibute 
funds which could contiibute to the 
creation of these facilities, but not in 
these areas, elsewhere, in areas which 


lay beyond the fringe of adequate na¬ 
tural lainfall. Thus it came about 
that, with assuicd supply ot water all 
lound the yeir, holdings in a)nfie parts 
of the countiv weic able to take on 
ever five crop., each vcai, with two 
main (lop* being interspeised with 
fhrci shoil ciop‘ At the oihei end, 
iieas dcp( ndent on natural rainfall 
icmaincd content with one crop, as 
in Assam, or just one and a half or 
two crops, as in Bihar or Bengal 
Ihc lelative aiithmetic got fuither 
distorted with the induction of the 
higher Molding \aiicties of seeds foi 
wheat 4nd naddy Sinvc uonirollfd 
witcr minagcmcnt is basic to the 
exploitation of these varieties, aieas 
with aitificial iriigation bee «ne then 
natuial hihitit, areas of natural tain- 
fall could not catci to them to the 
same extent The diflcicntiai between 
the iciliscd output Ironi a given acic 
oi hnd in iny of the easiein states 
and in any of the states in the north- 
yvrsl w IS ilj< ady significanHy wide be 
cause of tho difference in the numbei 
ot crops raised per annum With the 
idvtni ot the higher-yielding varieties 
of -.ceds It got turthcr enlaued 

Now, in thi-^ Set on ol Irought and 
lie ir-famine, one discovets the much 
more ciucial difference which having 
an artihcial irrigation system and net 
having one implies hven in a yeai 
of diought since a minimum quantum 
t)f watci will be lilt in the upper 
rcsirvous, jgiicultui il opeiations of 
a certain oidei yvill be sustainable 
m areas scivej b\ aitiiicial nrigation; 
while the agiaiian c<immunPv will be 
.iffected, they will not starve, in any 
event, their restive stocks of b ith 
gtains and money will be t dative 
1\ targe In areas of na^ui il rainfaU, 
the contrast will be glaring there will 
be no reservoir ol food, no le^'crvtii 
of capital stocks on which to fall 
back, rnd no teseivni of w‘tci The 
vast mass of the agriiian communitv 
will have to wait as they are doing 
in tlip current season toi govein- 
iiKiit Ixmiity, Ol ds( staive slowlv 
but inexorably, to death. If the gov- 
einment is otherwise preocMipicd, if 
It has to organise the Asiad if it has 
to puichase arms from overseas, if it 
has to caimark money foi offenng 
cash compensation to those yvho are 
genetous enough to export and 
ixpoi^ ivrn fomlgniiis - it is left 
with so much less of both time and 
money with whuh to come to the 
succoui of the disliessed Ihis is the 
story of the current season, unfolding, 
bit bv bit, every week the drought is 
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sptending but the government is 
otherwise engaged 

And It does nut remain an cKclu- 
si\el\ iuial storv for long When the 
ctop fails the marketed tuipliis too 
comes down Pi ice« ris^ in the maikct, 
tiaders woik out then own opeiations 
analxsis and dctcMinine the time 
spacing o/ reica<-cs m a maniiei as 
would optimise then returns. Public 
piocuiemcnr too shrinks, while the 
picssuic on the public distiibution 
system mounts Once official stocks 
begin to get depleted tit a faiilv fa^t 
late the weekly pei capita quota from 
the fair price shops and lation shops 
is cut Lven as puces use shaiplx m 
the market, the urban pooi discosor 
that the tall back of the public dis- 
tiibution system is no longei an assiii- 
ed category As the lean season 
commences, the luial poor having 
reached the end of the tethei, begin 
to tiek to towns compctit on toi 
morsels ot fiioci sets in, and vou 
have the first glimose of a near-famine 
condition \ 

If you could be generous with the 
supply o< foodgiains from the public 
distribution system, perhaps some of 
the distressed could be taken care 
of. if you could be geneious with the 
fciod-for-work piogramme, perhaps 
some of the cityward movement cf 
the niial poor, which mikcs the 
chaos even more chaotic, could be 
avoided But not if petty vindictive 
ness intervenes, not if the ideologv 
of the rich wins ovei the norm d 
humanitarian instincts of a civilised 
imueiil 11i< jiooi in those parts 
have not v<ited foi us, yvhy should wc 
offoi fite Ofc cheap foodgiains to 
them’ Ihe pooi in those paits have 
not voted for us; d we supply the 
foodgrains, '.ince the party deadly 
opposed to us will be in charge of th#* 
distribution of the grains, it will hog 
the cicdit, exclusively, so why should 
we’ We would rather ieduce the sup¬ 
ply thiough the public distubution 
system, we would rather cut down 
on the food-for-woik programme If 
the conseaueiice is a famine, what is 
to be done, the people m tho-»e parts 
of the country should have thought 
twice befoie voting against us 

One wonders whether such a cc'- 
herent theory of vindictiveness is at 
work, or whether it is a casi of careful 
husbanding ot wha^^ev^r giains we 
have till the khaiif haixest eyentuates, 
or whcthei it is an instance of sh<*er 
absentmindedness will 3 ou please 
wait a while, all m good tune, let us 
first go through the Asiad* Or perhaps 


It IS simply a combination of these 
various attitudes It is perhaps a 
good thing that in our countiv the 
iwmj h.iv(* l(»unt to suffer quietly. It 
Is pcuhaos aLo a good thing that, in 
some paits where the distress is tJic 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Sugar 

n is indeed a plca4ure to haye 1 S 
Mehta, Secrelaiy Gener il of Indian 
Sugat Mills Association, respond (Sep- 
tebc r 11) to my piece on Sugai Polic v 
ljulv 24) He has been kind enough 
lo draw my attention to ceitain techni- 
( ilitics but one yvishis that he had 
ventured further and commented on 
the policy issues highlighted by me. 

Mehta, if he had been a little more 
careful ui leading my piece, would have 
found that he need not have wasted 
spate trying to point out to me that a 
diffeience exists between the statutory 
minimum price for cane declated by the 
C cntial government and the minimum 
puce payable b> mills announced by 
the state governments. I refer him to 

p 1202. 

Further, this point ot difference is 
not at all crucial to mv argument since 
what matteis is that there is a minimum 
price that mills have to show on their 
register of accounts. To be consistent, 
1 have also used this minimum pnee 
fot making the calculations legarding 
the average cost of production of sugar 

The foimula used for caLulating this 
cost of manufactuiing is suggested by 
experts m the Finance Ministry. In 
fact, I have tried to underestimate costs 
by assuming lower values of producti¬ 
vity For instance, the yalue of sugar 
iccoveiy is taken as 10 per cent instead 
of the usual recoyery of between 9.5 
pei cent and 12 5 per cent, etc. 

Quite clearly, the cost of manufac 
ture of R<) 290 per quintal of sugar is 
an averafie^ As I have pointed out tlse- 
wheie, there aie high-cost and low- 
cost areas with the formei haying a 
higher cost per unit as compared to 
the latter. This probably Mehta has 
in mind but he does not explicitly say 
so. As such, at the iiiling aveiaae 
wholesale price of sugar, the margin 
ayailable to high-cost aieas is bound 
to be lower than the Rs ISO per quintal 
I have suggested fand higher for the 
low-cost areas). However, since I have 
tried to take lowei figuies for produc¬ 
tivity and nue accounted for black 
money operations, the margins for 


acatest^ those iu charge of the fmnie* 
diatc administration orefer not to 
iais(‘ a hassle at this junctur**. But the 
mhumanitv remains, the inhumanity 
which, in the current ''eason, defines 
the great Indian civilisation. 


Policy 

high-cost areas may not be much lower 
than the ones 1 have suggested. 

Mehta tiies to suggest that under¬ 
payment foi cane IS not possible since 
mechanisms (payments through grow¬ 
ers' unions) to prevent it exist. How¬ 
ever, if such an areument is extended, 
how do we explain the existence of tax 
evasion when wc have an extensive 
machine!y to collect taxes, etc"’ 1 have 
also stated that only ciicumstantial 
evidence exists, but can wc sav that 
since we do not know the si/e of ihe 
black economy it cannot be said to be 
m opeiation? in fact, 1 would suggest 
that Mehta (if he so chooses) is in the 
best position to educite us on the 
mechanisms used to make black monov 
in the sugar industrv lie would do us 
all a great service. 

Further, he aigucs that there is a 
contradiction when I say that cane 
groweis’ lobby is stiong enough to get 
highei cane puces fixed but not im¬ 
plemented in the field. Such contra¬ 
dictions can be multiplied. Thcic are 
minimum wage laws, laws against child 
laboui. child marriage, dowiv, prostitu¬ 
tion, etc, but how effectively arc they 
implemented? Is it not possible that 
there is something called 'populism*? 
Can It be ruled out that rich peasants 
with political clout can get high cane 
prices fixed by law but poor farmers 
have no way of getting this law enforc¬ 
ed at the local level? 

Quibbling cannot get us verv far. 
Sugar is an important industrv involv¬ 
ing the fate not only of ISM A but also 
of millions of poor producers and the 
consumers. The industry is facing a 
crisis and 1 tried to suggest a policy 
within the oresent framework, which 
could help mitigate the situation. We 
have to discard our sectional blinkers 
and look at the wider public interest. 
Maybe, this 19 not possible m a public 
debate. However. 1 would reiterate 
that tlK're ls a ciying need to thresh 
out the larger issues. 

AauN 

New Delhi, 

October 15, 
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Gains of Versatility live members of the C OBRA ( unsor 

J lium, which Js opeititiD}; a renuidi con 

Hansavivek tamer service between Imha and the 

1 K/C ontincnt, the company icprcscnls 

SHAW y^\LLACt AND COMPAN\ tive increase over the pitviou» ^eai Hapa^llovd of West Gcimanv and 

has leceived itovernment approval lor Arrangements have been finalised to ill IndKi poits and also 

setting up an export-oiicnted unit for mcicase production capacity ol sulphu Lllcimaii^ on the Last ( oist Paciiic 

leather footwear at Daiuhera, a back- nc acid to 37 000 tonnes per annum Intern itn nal lines Sini’jpoit is an 

Word location in Haryana. The manage- bv means of improxcd tcchnolo«\ The impoitant addition to the list of 

ment envisages promising prospects enhanced capacity should be opeiatiomi voinpun’s principals Ibi u>inpaiiv 
and expects production to commence bv the last quartci of the cuirent year appointed agent ill port, i»n 

bv the end of the year. At a later The luiuoi divis on once again luincd *bL last (f ist as well i. Cochin Ii 

stage* the unit may include leather in a fine neifoimincc with a satisfac con'.tinned lo give i > agenev oi 

«oods. The company, however, finds torv rise in sales mu profitabilitv Hellenic lines it Romhu \ it duo lo 

it dilficult to make anv definitive stale- Plans au on hand toi hunching of a possibli conflict of intcicsts w th iK 

ment regaidmg Nagarjuna Fertiliseis dc luxe whiskev latei m the year other principals The comp* nv ho been 

and Chemicals The company has Meanwhile a nevs mUiocI rum has ULogniscd by lAI \ is nr car^o ii*eiiT 

turned m good woiking results toi been marketed Demand for ihc com *ind a good beginning his diiadv bitn 
1981, with rise in sales from Rs 108 63 panv's tidhcsne pioducts dioppcd sub made m this new ictivitv s P Achi vi 
crore to Rs 132 47 crore followed bv a •^tantiallv due to adverse conditions Chan man and Manij^iiu Oneem cv 
gross piofit of Rs 6 30 crore against faced bv two of iho m.m>i consumer oixralons to show a 

Rs 4 70 cioie in the pievious yeai industries ibrasivcs and safetv sitisfactr>r\ impiovtment The compaii' 

These figuies reflect enhancement of matches The shipping division had i ^till awaiiini i letter of inunt fu 
profit margins Net pr »ht is *ilso highci sitisfactoiv vear owing mainlv to good ^ Mnihetic dctcigcnt unit i) uti pn 
at Rs 2 48 ciore (Rs 184 crore) The support fiom various puncipds is well i^et, aie also undei elost csaminUion 
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ionnH. trUkl prodactfon ttai 
already commenced. The company is 
also seeking government permission for 
renewal of technical aid agreement 
with Lurgi Uxnwelt and Chemotechnik 
of West Germany for manufacture of 
electrcHstatic precipitators and condi- 
tumina towers and with Babcock Intel- 
national of UK. Meanwhile, the manage¬ 
ment is tonsidtiina a modernisation 
piogrammc involving a capital outlay 
of about Rs 12 ciore spread over three 
to four vears. Apolications aic being 
made to financial institutions for financ¬ 
ing the programme. The company has 
cained a higher gross profit of Rs 10.27 
cioie against Rs 9 50 croie m the pre¬ 
vious vear following a turnover of 
Rs 72.92 cioic against Rs 63 31 crore. 
rhe^e figures show a small decline in 
margins. The company experienced 
heavv piessure thioughoul the yeai on 
liquid resources involving an additional 
intoiest buidcn of Rs 168 crore. Net 
piofir IS Rs 4 crore (Rs 3.82 crore) The 
unchanged dividend of 20 per cent on 
an cnlaiged capital is covered 1.71 
times as against 1 83 times pie- 
Moiisl\ Commenting on the future 
prospects the direct ois state thit 
the companv sccuied order for 
suppl> and erection of two 210 MW 
boilers tiom Damodar Valley Corpora¬ 
tion for their Bokato thermal power 
station. Orders have also been leceived 
lor the supply of one coal-iiicd boiler 
from Dunlop (fndn) as well as two 
spicader stoker-hred boileis fiom ACC 
In the curient veai, the company has 
received an order from Cement Coipo- 
ration of Tndn for 3,000 timnes per 
dav cement plant for its Tandui cement 
project With this, the company’s order 
book stands at over Rs 216 crore. Be¬ 
sides, a number of quotations have 
been submitted for powei boilers, 
cement plants and electrostatic piecipi- 
tolois and the prospects aie ”ood toi 
securing further orders 

no MB \Y s( ^HVRBAN hLhCTBlC 
SUPPLY, protxisal to mstal a 500MW 


TtMt eqmpatifB eom|>6ti^6 in 

installing and commissicaiiiqi large 
power plants has been well estabUshedt 
as It has successfully erected generat¬ 
ing stations of vanous sizes at Badar- 
pur, Ukaj and Vailarna. In addition, it 
has to its credit the ongoing projects 
at Pench and Korba jii MP, Idamalava« 
m Kerala and Kadana in Gujarat, hor 
the first time, the comoanv luis secured 
a contract for erection of tw»o 210 MW 
thermal sets in MP and 2 x 60 MW 
hvdro sets (reversible type) in Gujarat. 
Tbt ordei IxKjk for domestic operatiow.s 
at the beginning of the current vcai 
was Rs 8 60 ciore as against Rs 7 ciore 
last vear After five years of operations 
in Saudi Arabia, the companv has 
gcaicd itself to procure additional busi¬ 
ness in that countrv m the electrical 
construction field. It is concurrently 
executing three construction conttacts 
which, together with the operation and 
maintenance contiact in Wadi Ji/an, 
account for ^ t»)tal value of Rs 38 ciok\ 
The company is now negotiating to 
foim a jont venture comoanv in that 
countrv with local participation. The 
compan\ h.is turned m satisfactoiv 
working results for 1981 82 with rise 
m gross profit from Rs 6 97 ciore to 
Rs 8 50 crore following a higher tuin 
o\er of Rs 110 crore against Rs 74 
crorc in the previous vear. Those 
figures reflect contiaction of maigins. 
Net profit IS Rs 4 36 croie (Rs 4.30 
crore). The mamtamod distribution of 
16 per cent is coveted 4.30 times 
against 4 24 times previously. R P 
Aiycr, Chairman, observes that pros¬ 
pects toi the cm lent year aie Imund up 
with controlling co^ts m the electricity 
distribution division and the squeeze in 
margins m contiacts, both internal and 
overseas, 

MAIUNDBA AND MAH l\ DBA (M 
and M) and INDIAN ALUMINIUM 
( OMPANY (I^DAL)s Ijoards have ap- 
jiiovcd a schemt* ol amalgamation 
Subject to various appiovcls, the 
scheme would be effective from 


itirovember ). IW. 
the proposed schedae^ {bur Shifea 
of M and M would be allotted 
for eveiy nine shares of Indal. While 
operations of the two compames aie 
disparate, one of the most significant 
icccnt tlends in the aiit imotive field in 
wc’itcin count Ml, has been the reduc¬ 
tion of vehicle v\ eight by the use ol 
non ferrous metals In this aluminium 
has played and will continue to play a 
most important part, according to 
Keshiib Mahindia, Chauman of both 
the companies. Reduction of weight of 
Nchicko lesuhs in consideiahle saving i 
in fuel consumption and this i’. of gre.il 
suniticince to M and M\ futuic pro 
duct development vvhich has, as a main 
objective, pMxIuLtion of fuel and matc- 
Mcil cfhcient tiactois ,ind \ chicles Indal 
jv a subsidian of Alcan Aluminium of 
Canada (ALCAN), which has an advanc¬ 
ed leseaich ami development ccntie 
dealing with the present and future 
ppluatujcis ol aluinmunn in the trans¬ 
portation held. In Geiminv, AK^AN 
owns a large aluminium foundrv 
specirlising in the Tnanufactme of com 
posite pistons and c\lindu he ids. 
Al( AN IS a pait ovmki of a laige niaiui 
tact III ei of aluminium hodv kil flu 
cxpeitisc that INDAL has built iin. o\ 
ubtainea fioni its pm fill compini, in 
the use ol alumnnum c'-juciallv tn 
the field ol tiansp»>rtation can be 
utilised more ellicently thiough this 
amalgamation Aftci amalgamation, M 
and M will dval in broid aicas of eco 
nf>mic atlivitv '^ith i >tiong position 
m the holds of basic metai and me 
chanicai enginccnflg pioducts needed 
b\ scctois v\hich h*i\e the utm*)st 
national piiontv The amalgamated 
entity will be fin inci iHv much strongci 
and will 1« l>t Iti 1 plaffvl to imrt the 
cyclical unccit unties which any economy 
faces Shareholders’ inteicsts will be 
bcttei piotectcd vind considctable funds 
tioin inteinil generation will be avail¬ 
able which f.an be moit efficientIv 
utilised to meet the needs of future 
capital expenditure. 


generating station, conceived in early 
1976, is still undci clearance by the 
state government which will recom¬ 
mend it to the Centre The manage¬ 
ment hopes that, in line with the re¬ 
cent policy pronouncements, the Cent- 
lal government will soon accord various 
sanctions to the project. These sanc¬ 
tions cover such areas as coal linkage, 
approval for manufactuiers* credit and 
financial package to lund the piojcct. 
In this connection the directois sav 
that the turnkey offer, received by 
the compan\ from Deutsche Babcock 
of West Germany, on which the com¬ 
pany's proposal IS based, is still valid. 
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CAPITAL VIEW 


The Lumpen Tide 

Romesh 


\\7{AT blocked du' national news- 
papt'rs from setting; out to get ut the 
truth of the shooting 'incident' or 
‘accident' iu the camp of Vaneka 
C'.andhi? Tliey liavc* the resources, and 
the terrifying power of tlie Stale has 
be<'u co-ordinat<*d to detain the 
opiwients of the mling family on 
various serious charges. In fact, I don’t 
eviMi bear any chatter alK>nt the ‘right 
fo know*, a principhi that is usually 
(icrtteci out to justify the» saturation 
publicity given to Indira Candhi and 
her cotcri<‘. 

The fim'slioning is lH‘c‘Oining rathcT 
intense as political observers are com¬ 
pel led in record the fact thul a 
thoroughly iiresjxju.ible creature like 
Maneka, lc)g(‘th(‘r with her chnujnes and 
dopies and vvhal have yon, arc begin¬ 
ning l<i gather i-rowds cf/inparable to 
tiKve niol»i]is(‘tl ])y the leader’ — or 
lor that matter, on occasions, by lA>k 
Dalias and Lcdi Kronfvrs, J*\eii Hindu 
levivalisls. \Vv cannot any longer 
dismiss tin* i>hcnon)inion as a familiar 
rent-ic-cTowd tactic. Something is hap¬ 
pening in our sprawling sub-continent 
wbieii needs urgent study. 

(laowivt: Youxcrac 

'nirr(‘ are S(.*vcral facts which need 
emphasising in any analysi.s. India is 
certainly growing yonngtM* as the 
population explosion continues its chain 
reaction; some sixty per cent are below 
the age of SO. This youth is semi- 
cdueated. a product of our half baked 
notions of priinaiy ('ducation, and 
roaming aimlessly, unable to find any 
sustained employment. It is looking for 
u ‘leadership* or an ‘organisation’ which 
will give it clout. The old political 
operators including Mmua Gandhi, are 
really no answer. In the vacuum, any¬ 
thing that stirs the lumpen heart be¬ 
comes relevant. 

Coidd if 1 m^ that Sanjay Gandhi was 
the first to siic'cessfiilly uncover the 
Itimpen .stir in India, and that his 
widow is now being tested as a lumpen 
totem? Tlie style is terribly familiar. So 
are the posturings, and the pranks, ^(s^y 
be, the mo^Jiet-in-law sees the danger 
signals more, clearly. The dynasty. 
ha| gone b^serlc, but it^was 
■ preBaatea 4n- 


Thapar 

town and village. It must ]«• .so, for 
even the damaging iettc*rs and docu¬ 
ments now circulating arc invariably 
released fniin within the disrupted 
ruling family. 

It wouUl b<; a grave mistake to dismiss 
ibc lumpens and tbt‘ir efforts to form a 
lumpen political formation as some 
kind of sudden allergic rash whicli will 
disappear as .suddenly. We are begin¬ 
ning to witness a lumpen fe\er at so 
many levels that it ha.s become part of 
lhf‘ <*vcr>’day scene. Tlie young 
tongks in the mohdlahs are able to 
olFcr their ‘services’ to any aspiring 
politician for a price. Tin? young dacoits 
an* active wlicrcver the urban sprawl 
becomes unmanageable, and the police 
<‘au be paraly.st'd. The anarchic campus 
seen*' which, despite its ideological 
sopliistications, is cs.sentially something 
conditioned by an ovcrwhtdniing luun- 
bt r of middle cla.s.s youngsters, l<x)king 
for clerkdom and with no interest in 
acfiuiring knowledge. Ihe spre^ad of 
the lumpen culture Ls rapid l ia recruit¬ 
ment into the .systems of government 
a.nd }>iLsincs.s. And there is a silent accci>- 
tance of the lumpen beliaviotir patterns 
by the not-so-young who once had 
oth<‘r dreams, .Ml thus is mon* than a 
rash. 

It is W'orth noting that the lumpens 
are seen by all political p.arties as 
'youth power*, although «ot a single 
party has the time or the energy to 
work out a programme for the transfor¬ 
mation of this alienated, largely root¬ 
less mass of youngsters. Tlie fevers of 
the himiien upsurge? are adopted by 
these parties a.s proof of thi*ir marc*h 
w ith tlie times. This ludicrous attitude? 
is somewhat, only somewhat, corrected 
in the thinking of cadre-based parties 
like the BJP and CPlfN'), for even here 
the empty cant is incredible. 

Maneka Gandhi, and those who have 
latched on to her, are stealing the 
limelight because they arc presenting 
ihcm.selves as continuers of Sanjay 
Gandhi’s lumpen revolution. Signi¬ 
ficantly, they are flush with funds — 
black money, smuggler money, and 
.even monie.^ collected, it is said, from 
men like Antulay and Bahuguna. The 
ixiiodier*]n*law ia being matcl^i atep by 
atejp, by the daughter-in-law. Viewed 


ihrough I lit? eyes of the lump<?ns. I 
.suppose IIm‘ dumpie,s and ilopies are as 
gootl iui aliemative a.s any to the 
pa'.SK-d power of the High Piitv;tr.^s. 

ft is iiecc.ssarv' to say this hnitally, 
b* t;aust? tht‘ analysc?.s of totlay tend Iti 
ignore the visible aberrations until tlicv 
have a suffocating grip. We should have 
taken serious note of this pht'noinenun 
vvli(‘n Sanjay (’.aiidhi surfaced with liis 
goons. And w'c should Jiavc? realised 
our lap.se when regional political mani¬ 
festations — whtjtlior through actors or 
ascetics — began to challenge the 
i?xisting parties. Tim lumpen cultine 
niaiiifc'sts itself in many garbs hecanse 
the political vacuum is startling, includ¬ 
ing that of trade unioni.sl.s like Dafta 
Saniant in Bombay. 

Cn 171)1 uI.H Alt ltlvative 

Clearly, the coiinlrv is looking for a 
credible alternative which holds the 
promise of firm, clean and just govern¬ 
ance^ All else has b*xm driven ifito 
I be distant backgrouiul — ecomjtnic 
programmes, development plans and 
social perspectives. May be tliis is a 
worthwhile starting point for a national 
corrective. is it possible for the 
credible element.s of the Oppo.sition to 
build such an alternative? It would 
be belter than holding hands with the 
dumpies and dopies. Or liave we all 
cTitered tlm murky pastures' of iunit>en 
land? \Vc need to do some solid think¬ 
ing on this. 

As a starter, in the midst of loose 
talk alxnit a Congre.ss consolidation, a 
patriotic front, a Hindu resurgence, let 
us agree that ‘massive* marches and 
dihnoastraiions are Very often in the 
nature of subsidised tourism and do not 
easily transform into votes. Indira 
CandJii is not in any immediale danger, 
l)ut she i.s worried because slie is no 
longer the unchallenged Ciodmothcr. 
There’s little chance of her attempting 
to dam the lumpcii tide. She is, despite 
the upper cla.ss posturings, very much 
of a lumpen tactician in politics. Thafs 
the real trouble in India, apart from 
lhf‘ Oppo.sition's lack cjf ereclibiiily. Tlie 
rash of regioualisin is a reflection of 
the mounting despair over the absence 
of a national tfillemativ^?. And this 
alternative will not form within the? old 
frameworks. Tire old question again: 
where do we go from here? 

Octobci- fi. 
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international economic affairs 


Mexican Crisis and Response 

I S G 


TIIK ilevelopiiijf coiinirx' with the 
tifriTc.st t)ulshiculint5 i*\l<*riia] debt is 
now Mexh o. I ast iiioiUh it was in 
daiii'er ul (l(‘laiiltiit^ on its puMmtits 
Soim’hinir lib. .$16 hiiii,,n 
U» he rei)iiid h\ Mexico «hi au out- 

standinj? debt <>l clase to billion. 

With oil prices having hcc^ on 'the 
decline lor idinost a year and M<*xico’s 
lV)!jcv c>t>ielling only ius much oil as it 
needs tj) sell iwid eonsci-ving the rest 
or the Intnre, it is ,, .waiter of snn^me 
that I he crisis t<K;K so long to .surface. 

Xo donbl, Mexico borrowed ralher 
m^lSsi^'^•Iy in ihe past two or three years 
aitfl that too very largely from the eoiiu 
menial banks. Since bank loans now 
(arrv flexible intere.st rales, it was 
naliual that as interest rates finned up 
i'l Ihe inUmational market, servicing 
eharge.s .should luiv<* <*sealated consi¬ 
derably. hk the' pas-t two >ears\ Mexico’s 
liitere.st obliga-lioiis nmst have rLsen by 
alion! .<s6 billion a >ear .\t Ihe same 
time, however. Mex.ean oil reeeipts 
by abrn.t $ .=5 billion, ereuting 
a cimeFi: aceoniii g:,p ol $ 10-11 billiom 

But th(* trouble surfaced for Mexico 
not when ihe inlere.sl rates were rising 
or were at their highest, it caim. whin 
interest rates had started tkclining and 
the decline regi.ster<*tl in commercial 
hatiks l(*ndii\g rah\s was already quite 
Mibstanlial, from the p»jak of 18-19 per 
cent to 12-^:^ per ec'iit. At tin; .same 
time, the first shock of tiedining oil 
revenue ought to have betti aixsorhed 
hy now. How come, tlven, the trouble 
has come to the surface only now? 

One explanation is that the cTFinmer- 
cial banks chiekened out when they 
realised tliat Mexic4) wa.s Uirrowing, in 
leeeiit montlxs, almo.st enliwly to ine<*t 
it.s servicing and rcpa\ment obligations. 
'I he immediate n'iison for such borrow¬ 
ing w'a.s the hnnehitig together of «•- 
j\i>incnls due on iXLst debts. But this 
explanation inake.s It^s sense than would 
iipixair on the siirfaci*. Conmiercial 
hanks knew' pretty wed from their ex- 
peiM-nce, particularly with large debtor 
t>Jiintrie.s, that tf# force a coini'try to 
the brink ol default serves little pur- 
ixwe, .since declaration of fonnal de- 
l-mlt hann,s the banks no le.s.s than it 
doe.s the debtor cxiuntry. It amounts to 
declaring a ootintiy hisofvwit and then 
tjTilv sharing the proceeds of the liquid- 


atUni ol the country’s assets. 

On the (jther hand, is it not likely 
that ther<‘ were strong x'^litical pres¬ 
sures oil the hanks to act against their 
first instincts and force Mexico to the 
brink? Only recttitly the commercial 
hanks were made to act that w’ay with 
respect to Poland. But the Polish case 
vas cpiite plain. The political deve¬ 
lopments there were not to the liking 
of the West and trade and finance were 
the two major instrumoiits n'adily 
available to the West lor the purpose 
of exercising whatever influence If 
could on the Polish and Biisslaci autho¬ 
rities, .something that is not quite the 
ea.s<‘ ri.wi-o/,y Mexic-o. There has been 
no major pfditical development in 
M<‘xico which could he considered as 
e.specially lepugnant to the West or to 
the United States in particular. If any¬ 
thing. the impending change of iircsi- 
deiiis should have been generally 
weleonie to the AVest bi'causc* thi* oiit- 
Kohig pr(\sidont, Jose Lopez Portillo, 
was not quite toeing the Wc.stern. 
especially the American, line on i‘ela» 
tions with Cuba, Nicaragua and lilx'ra- 
tion movements in Latin America. Also, 
in his relations with the United Stales, 
Portillo had not been quite accommo¬ 
dating. Ihis w’as particiilarK' so with 
r(;gard to the annual output of oil and 
the export of Mexican oil across the 
honk*r. Both oii price as well as quantity 
of oil exports across the border, Portillo 
wa.s found to be irritatingly unyielding. 
Also, he was not prepared to join Iho 
I'SA and the West in lln*ir efforts to 
engineer a world oil glut. 

Could it be ruled out that the com¬ 
mercial banks were pressurised poli¬ 
tically to lighten the screws on Mexico, 
seeing that it was badly caught in the 
debt trap? Of course, in applying political 
tiri*s.surc on comnutrcial banks to make 
things .somewhat difficult for the out¬ 
going Mexican President, the concerned 
governments must .have been taking a 
calculated risk. They would have known 
that in the ixid a rescue operation 
would have to Ik? mounted because 
declaring Mexico formally in default 
was an option sanply not available. It 
could not Ik? deployed even against 
Poland. At the same time, hy pushing a 
country close to the brink it could be 
bvouidit to its knees; politically as w«ll 
as economically. 


And the calculations have not been 
proved altogether wrong, Mexico, like 
^eveial other Latin American countries 
who have borrowed substantially in 
recent years, had avoided coming under 
the IMF umbrella so far. Involving os 
this doi\s the acceptanot^ of severe 
policy coiiditionahlics. Now it has felt 
coinirelled to go to the IMF for a $4.5 
billion cover. At the same time, in return 
for a $]1 billion advance payment, it has 
committed itself to supplying the US 
with oil on agreed terms. The commer- 
oial banks have agreed to a 90-day 
moratorium on debt repayments of $ 10 
bil'ion. 

Acceptance of the IMF embrace by 
Mexico is in itself a major break¬ 
through Iwth politically as well as eco¬ 
nomically. On lop of that, the US has 
secured a major concession in that 
Mexico has offered to relax its self-im¬ 
posed restraint on oil <;xports. Also, 
the US stnms to have won the battle 
of oil prices. These represent major 
economic concessioas^ 

Still, Mexico doe.s not appear to have 
given jin compleJtely, judging by the 
measures amiounci^d by its outgoing 
President who has not only nationalised 
all private banks in Mexico and im¬ 
posed rigid exchange controls — mea¬ 
sures that the IMF would strongly 
disapprove of — but also put banking 
in Mexico under the complete control 
of an c<'ononiist by the name Carlos 
Tello, whose economics has been quite 
inspect ill the conservative West. 

Evidently, Mexico is not quite pre¬ 
pared to sign on the dotted line. If 
Carlos Tello succeeds ‘ in maintaining 
his pexsition on bank nationalisation and 
exchange controls, the IMF and the 
Wt^tern nations would have been 
forced to make a major concession. And 
liaving weathered the stoim, the chances 
of succi^ss are not that slim for Tello 
and Portillo. So the incoming President 
may still be spared the agony of liaving 
to subordinate his policies to the dictates 
from across the border, though with the 
massive external debt* staring his new 
adtnjnistratioii in the face, the going 
would sfill be quite tough. 

If on economic policy issues Mexico 
Is showing some guts despite severe 
pressures, is it likely to have been more 
yielding on imlitioal policy issued over 
which the West has been oxewised? It 
is too early to say. But tho Bmte " 
inmfyl pieasunw 
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L0M OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DEXHI 

Agricultural Pri 

B 

THERE has been a great deal of press 
speculation on the CPI and its stance 
towards Indira Gandhi s government in 
the wake of the latter 5 'complaint* to 
the Soviet leader^ that the CPI was 
tilting towards rightist forces and join¬ 
ing hands with them to destabilise her 
government. From all available ac¬ 
counts, the CPI leadership has been 
able to hold its position so far in the 
face of mounting pressure from a 
variety of elements within and outside 
the parly. What has enabled it dc so 
is the emphasis that the leadership has 
been laying on wliat are called mass 
issues. In the face of the government’s 
tough policy towards industrial labour 
and trade unions, aciivisiug of the 
trade union front lias been given 
entpiiasis. Ibe fairly impressive pre¬ 
sence which the BJP has been able to 
musler in the trade union field in the 
last three to four years has not created 
any complications in this context. The 
left trade unions have fell no reason 
to dissociate from the BJP trade miious 
in their campaign against ihe govern¬ 
ment's labour policy. 

The C'Pl leadership, at the recent 
meeting of its national executive, de¬ 
cided to open up and activisc another 
mass front and has called for a mass 
campaign in association with other 
friendly parties on the question of pro¬ 
curement prices of foodgrains and other 
agricultural commodities, including 
sugarcane. This ha.s been quite an 
ingenious initiative. Whatever dissidenee 
there miglit be on the question of the 
party’s political stance towards Indira 
Gandhis govenmient and her 'pro« 
gressive’ foreign policy is bound to be 
submerged by the solid unity on the 
party’s peasant demands and the mass 
campaigns and mass mobilisation 
behind these demands. Also, the forth¬ 
coming elections in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka would seem to lend 
greater wei^t to the move for launch¬ 
ing a ciuupaign on the issiie of mcreas- 
iiig xMTOCiironient prices for the kharif 
crops.,, the composition of its cadres 
andJIe^er^ wid its mass base being 
the iCPI caa find com- 


:es and the Left 

M 

The govermnent has already an- 
.nounced its decision 011 the procure¬ 
ment prices for the coming kharif 
crops. In the case of paddy, as per the 
recommendations of the Agricultural 
Prices Commission, the procurement 
price for the common variety has been 
fixed at Rs 122 per quintal, an increase 
of Rs 7 per quintal over the procure¬ 
ment price last year. It has also an¬ 
nounced that in order to neutralise the 
incTease in procurement price, thu 
issue price of rice would be incrc'ased 
by Rs 13 per quintal. The CPI has dc. 
manded by a resolution of its national 
executive that the procurement price 
of paddy be increased to Rs 140 per 
(juintal. It has also demanded what 
are called ‘remunerative prices* for 
cotton, jute, sugarcane, oil seeds and 
potatoes but has not specified ihe exact 
increase for these commodities. The 
CiT has, however, kept silent on the 
question of issue price of rice under 
the public distribution sy.steni. 

The demand for an incrc'ase in pro¬ 
curement price for paddy has been 
made in the context of the estimate 
tluit there will be a fall of as much as 
20 million tonnes in kharif production 
this year on account of drought and 
ilotjds in different parts of the country. 
According to the party, “the country is 
going to face a most difficult situation 
the like of which it dd not face in 
recent times” and private hoarding of 
foodgrains, presumably because of low 
procurement prices, would make the 
position even more grim. It has called 
for monopoly purchase of foodgrains at 
the procnreoient prices demanded by 
it to face the situation. It must,' how¬ 
ever, be noted that even if the CPI's 
estimate of fall in kharif foodgrains 
production is admitted as a jiistificatimt 
for a further hefty increase in procure¬ 
ment prices for paddy and other grains, 
over and above Rs 7 per quintal already 
granted in the case of paddy, it has 
no such case to present for the higher 
minimum price for sugarcane it is de¬ 
manding. The sugarcane crop is known 
to be very good and the problem will 
be of crushtog it and marketing the 
sugar cxtacted from it. Again, the CPI 
hiai ^ymiently skirted ^ cpiestion 


of levy and open market prices of 
sugar if its demand for a minimum 
sugarcane price of Rs 24 per quintal is 
accepted. 

The government has not departed 
from tlu; rccomnieiidatjon of ihe Agri¬ 
cultural Prices Commission (APC) in 
fixing the procurement price of paddy 
this year. Considering the composition 
of the APC, iti texma of reference «i 
the position of its chairinau who com¬ 
pleted his term in that office soon after 
making the report on pricing policy for 
the coining kharif, it can be safely said 
that the procurement prices for kharif 
this year are inure than adequate for 
covering the cost of production and 
would yield good profits to the suiplus 
fanners. A new chainuari of the APC 
has since been appointed. He is a 
noted economist who can be relied 
upon to give the right a<lvice 011 agri¬ 
cultural prices. For the CPI to try to 
run a campaign for increasing procure¬ 
ment prices for paddy and other kharif 
crops and compete with ihe Shurad 
J<ishis tund the Lok Dal champions of 
rich farmers does not app<'ar to l>e a 
sound move in the.si! circumstances. But 
oliviuusly the rich farmers lobby inside 
the party has clout c^nough to push the 
CPI ill that direction. 

The (luestion of a sound price policy 
for agriculUtral commodities and a right 
trade-off between prices for producers 
and for consumers of basic wage goods 
has been debated pcruidically within 
political parties and economists. It was 
tile subject of animated discussion re¬ 
cently at a seminar organised by the 
Andhra Pradesh .Ryolhu Saugh. Manu- 
mantha Hao, the noted agricultural 
economist and Member of the Plan¬ 
ning Coimnission, bluntly told the 
stMiiinar that there was no case for 
liigher prices for padily and other agri¬ 
cultural commodities above those re¬ 
commended by the APC. He einphasis- 
eil that any increase in prices of agri¬ 
cultural commodities would only help 
strengthtm the capitalist .sector in agri¬ 
culture and neither the small fanner 
nor the consumer would benefit from 
it. The line taken b}' Ilaniimantha Rao 
is widely held and represents a coii- 
.sensiis among ecotu>tui.st.s. It was iii- 
tcre.sti]ig, therefore, * to note the respon.se 
of the 'farm* headers belonging to the 
CPI which hod organisc^d the stmiinar. 

Ifidradeep Sinha, the chief 5 poke.suian 
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cif the CJ*i on this issue and a marxist 
theoretician on tlie peasant question, 
was said to be aghast at tlie viewpoint 
of HaniJiinuitlia Hao and dubbed it as 
“not in tune with the existing socio- 
econoinie ortlcr”. But specially note¬ 
worthy was his observiilion that “when 
tile corvelation of forces cliange in 
favour of socialism, we will take the 
advice ui Mr llunumanlha Uao and till 
such lime let Mr Hao revise his views 
on this Lssue*', For a Coiniimiiist leader 
to urge *adjustin<*nt' with socio-econo¬ 
mic reality as opposed to slrnggle for 
changing it and his stand in favour of 
articulating the demands of capitalist 
agriculture and rich farmers is quite 
revealing of the position and standing 

ORISSA 

Army Assistance 

HOW do armymen assist a state gov¬ 
ernment during floods? They provide 


of the so-called peasant leaders of CFl 
and the Kisan orgamsations they lead. 
Tliey are articitiatiiig and advancing tlie 
interests of the rich farmer and the 
growing capitalist farming under the 
banner of the so-called Oreen Revolu¬ 
tion, Indradecp Sinka unequivocally 
aliii'ined that position in countering 
the line of thinking and argument of 
Haiiuinuntha Hao. 

As for the demand for monopoly 
purcliasc of foodgrains ut the level of 
procurement prices demanded by the 
CFl, it is merely designed to lend 
credibility to the demand for increas¬ 
ing prociircnieul prices and in no way 
clear.s the issue or the position of the 
Cl^ls peasant leaders. 


during Floods 

torial Army command at Bhubaneswar 
in time. The command oflicer, a major, 


command at Bhubaneswar prepares a 
flood plan of its own and maintains 
flies on flood-prone areas, and informa¬ 
tion from the meteorological centre 
and state government ^ on weather 
trends. Also every year it draws up a 
list of personnel and informs them in 
advance. It is interesting to note that 
while the Territorial Army command 
office maintains relevant maps of the 
districts — the flood-prone areas as 
well as, after inundation, the flooded 
areas the personnel coming in are 
ignorant of them. They merely act 
upon orders on the instant. 

How far can these personnel or even 
the Territorial Army command otticers 
know the area if they really do not 
see it before the floods? Indeed, co¬ 
operation with the local machinery 
would also not be possible without 
such a study. For instance, the Orissa 
Relief Code provides for a **prc-flood 
reconnaissance’’ of the flood-prone areas 
by the army. The code gives directions 
on such reconnaissance for gathering 
**intelJigence of local ecsources available 


three types of assistance, generally: one, 
helicopters for dropping food and other 
essentials like caiulles, rnutchcs and salt; 
two. motor boats to rescue people from 


was called to the home secretary’s office 
at 12.30 pm on August 30. By then 
situation was so serious and communi¬ 
cations were so disturbed that it took 


for undertaking relief operation, etc”, 
by the army officers and on the arrange¬ 
ments that the .state government ought 
to make for such reconnaissance. But 


marooned villages or reach them emer- the major three and a half hours to the territorial Army command ofheers 
gent relief; and three, establish contact various cantonements for rush- were quite surprised to hear about 
emergency telecommunications between ing the pre-listed army units. In fact, such a provision: for there was no 


a few strategic places. Apart from this about the same time the chief minister such reconnaissance done before floods. 


the army brings in some relief mate¬ 
rials like those provided by voluntary 
organisations, but this of course can¬ 
not be categorised as aid. 

Orissa, a state whose politicians have 
been shedding too many tears over 
natural calamities has been seeking army 
assistance in floods since 1955. The 
earlier guidelines to seek such assis¬ 
tance have been revised and incorporat¬ 
ed in the flrst-puhlished ’'operative 
guide” for natural calamities, the Orissa 
Relief Code, 1980. This code lays down 
the circumstances under which army 
assistance can Ih.* sought and what the 
state government itself has to do during 
the deployment of the army. 

The calling of army presupposes a 
hopeless situation for the state govern¬ 
ment machinery; the SOS is an acknow¬ 
ledgement of its failure. In state like 
Orissa, such failure is all too common: 
after lh<? cyclone la.st June the state 
government submitted a memorandum 
to which was appended a '’calendar of 
natural calamities in Orissa” (1834-1982) 
accx>rding to w'hich AwkI had visitc^d 
the state 44 out of 56 years of natural 
calamities. 

During the recent floods the govern¬ 
ment cv6h failed to report to the Tcrri^ 


f B Patnaik was telling a hurriedly 
called press meet about the ‘imminence* 
of a flood when it had inundated 
several areas already. While Patnaik 
spoke of low-l>ing areas of Bolangir 
and Bohdh towns being flooded with 
rain water, the reality was that a day 
earlier 1.000 sq km area in Gitmsar 
subdivision of Ganjam district, about 
200 villages along a 70 km stretch im 
Athmalik in Ohenkanal district and 
nearly a hundred villages in Athgarh 
subdivision of Cuttack district had 
already been inundated. And as for 
the flooding of low-lying areas of Boudh 
(Phulbani district) and Bolangir (Bolan- 
ftlr district) town.s with rainwater, the 
truth was that by August 29 evening 
the road and rail communications in 
Bolangir district had been snapped and 
many areas in Birmaharajpur subdivi¬ 
sion of the district had been submerged. 
It was at this point that army 
assistance was sought. Excluding the 
Indian Air Force crew for the five 
helicopters a total of 300 men from 
Engineers Regiment of Indian Army, 
with 39 motor boats from Ranchi, 
Ihansi, Mathura and other places, were 
deployed. 

For Orissa the Territorial Army 


Ignorant of the topography, the 
armymen have to depend, therefore, 
upon whom they call ’civil guides*. 
Each army flood unit has to be accom¬ 
panied by an officer or two for guiding 
it through the inundated villages. These 
civil guides were the vital link between 
the array rescuers and the people, and 
it was they who caused loss of several 
precious hours every day during the 
fortnight-long operations in Cuttack and 
Puri districts. The army units at Bhu* 
baneswar sector had to wait for long 
in the morning almost every day before 
the civil guide would leisurely arrive 
at the Territorial Army flood control 
room. It was later found that the state 
government did not even have a list of 
local level officers who were to go as 
civil guides. The search for an oiflicer 
t6 go as civil guide would begin in the 
morning every day. The additional 
district magistrate charged with liaison 
between the army and the state govern* 
ment would go from bouse to hoqse 
to persuade one or another officer to 
agree to do the job. Naturally the man 
who was thus persuaded would take his 
own time in getting ready and reaching 
the arihy control tootfi,. By the tkiBf 
the. en^’. ^ 
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drove to the point where the motor sequences became obvious within a few 
boats could be launched a good part of days. The people began looting food 
the day was past and the co\erage wherever they could ' in govern- 
could not go beyond a few villages on ment godowns. with the relief parties 
the day. on way and so on. News of public 

Such dehys took place not only in outrage scared the ofticialdom; scare 
the Bhubaneswar sector but also at sloth combined lo make the rescue 

Cuttack which bore the brunt of the coverage thinner than before. Civil 
flood. According to a detailed report suidcs were not easily available, and 
in the Oriya daily Pragativwli (Septem- when available were reluctant to go 
her 6 , the eighth day of the flood), 40 with possibilit> of violence, 

army jawans led by a captain were With 300 men and 39 bt>ats the army 
directed by the collector of Cuttack to could not save more than 5,200 people 
go to Tirtol, a flood-hit bk>ck. A as a final command handout said. This 
tehsildar would be awaiting them at was much less than the 40.000 persons 
Tarapur. midway, they were told. But icsciu'd by the West Bengal civil de- 
when they reached Tarapur no tehsildar fence Iwtchcs that had 165 men and 65 
was in sight. The captain contacted smaller boats. Confirmed reports -jaid 
the additional district n^agistrate in the army boats had also carried fcwei 
charge of relief here who said he could food bags than what they could ha\e. 
not help as he had no subordinates in Apart from their lack of experience 
attendanre. The aimyinen in search of the of fighting Hoods and lack ot knowledge 
ti^hsildar l<*ft for Erajang, 40 kms from of the topography of the area flooded, 
Cuttack on wav to Paradip, Thev met the army personnel had to pul up with 
a police otficial and a villager who went equipment handicaps as vvell especi- 
with them up to Tirtol, but since no ally lack of special boats able to sail 
directions or oflicers were a\ai]ahle across flooded agricultural fields, 
there they returned. Accoiding to the editor of Samaf, the 

Thus, the government’s false claims Onya dailv, who visited Barada in 
apart, rescue parties could not reach a Cuttack district on September 5, only 
large number of marooned villages 10 of llie 24 .army boats wore opeiating; 
even with armv assistance. The con- the cnotoi.s of the rest had broken down. 

MONEY AND BANKING 

All Drcjssed Up and Nowhere to Go 

KEY banking and monetary variables 1981, the eontraetion in eiirrency 
are pr<'M*nted in Table 1 in such a amounted to as much as Rs 856 crorc' 
mannc'r ns to depict the progressive and demand deposits fell by a negli- 
trends in each of them, month-wise, in gihle aniouiit. Ihe contraction in 
relation to the position as of cnd-Mareh was offset to tin* extent of Rs 673 irore 
1982 and tmabling comparison with by lime deposits with banks, causing 
their behaviour in the eonespoiiding Mj^ to rise by a sizeable amount of 
period of 1981-82. The summary re- Rs 451 crore. The growth in time Je¬ 
suits that emerge are that altliough posits in August 1981 was much sinallc^r 
monetary expansion tended tq de- at Rs 413 erore with the result that M, 
celcrate in August 1982, it is running showed a contraction of Rs 222 crore 
at levels higher than last year's, cur- (Table 2). 

KDcy has Uw predominant share in the lo the govemnient 

rise in Mj; growth of deposits with by r, 31 crotc iu Angiist, 

commercial banks has started picking ^bich was entirely on aeeomu of the 
up since July; but demand for credit credit extimdcrl by commercial and co* 
continued to be subdued, r'-sulling in operative banks (Rs 557 crore), as 
sitbsiaiitial liquidity in banking sector, g<ivenunenlal borrowings from the Me- 
In Augit^t 1982, money stock serve Bank fell by Rs 526 crorc over 
showed a contraction of Rs 222 crore, the month. Bank cicciit to the com- 
whidi was of a smaller order than what mereial sector, which rose by Rs 159 
was witnessed in August 1981 (Rs 635 crore in July 1982, contracted by 
crore) or In July 1082 (Rs 582 crore). Rs 128 crore in August. Credit provid- 
Among Rs components, 'currency de- ed by commercial and co-operative 
dlded by' Ra iBl crore and demand biiiiks, it is significant to note, which 
dapostts liy Ba 126 crore; in, Aagurt ^ mended cnormouEsly by Rs 650 crorc 


in July, shovvc'd a dtvlmc of Bs 152 
crore during (he iiiontii under review. 
l‘'(»r the fiist (iinc* in several moiilh.s, 
n« I IfjH'ign assets of tiu* Ixinkiiig sector 
< xi'ited ail ('viiaasionaiy influence as 
inone> stock, which probabK reflected 
(he second tranche of drawals from the 
IMI’’ nmier the Evtc'iided Fund Faci¬ 
lity. 

Dining the fiist eight months of 
1982-83, total expansion in N j amount¬ 
ed to Rs 680 eroif as coinpared with 
Rs 117 cTore in the eoi responding 
period of 1981-82; in 1980-81 had 
contracted by Rs 132 eroie. The in- 
eiease during this year has been 
leflected both in ciiiieiic> and demand 
deiiosits. the laigcM rise being m eur- 
leiK) (Rs 487 cron). The expansion in 
deiiiatid deposits at Hs 229 cioie was 
Rs 107 eioie lowei than in the eor- 
lespoiidiiig peiiod of 1981-82. Time 
deposits giew by a sinallei amount of 
Rs 2,970 eioio than in liw pieceding 
ytMF (Rs 3,192 croic). However, the 
expansion in was si/eably laiger, 
which lollecied the faster rise in Mj 
ciiiiing the peiicKl. 

Ilight'i growth in Mj has* been slimu- 
lalt'd b> bank credit to the government 
si'ctor, with an expansion of Rs 3,356 
crore (up iiy Hs 2,229 erore over the 
increase in the eompaiahle period of 
1981-82). Much the larger increase in 
bunk Cl edit to govenmit'iit was ac¬ 
counted lor by credit fioiu commercial 
and cx)-oiH'ialive banks (Rs 2,730 
crore)- Rescive Bank credit also showed 
an expansion of Rs 625 croie, ccmliasl- 
ing witli a decline of Hs 248 ciore in 
llae same period oi 1981-82. The ex¬ 
pansion in credit to the govvinment 
sceior so f.ir constitutes about 60 per 
cent of ihi' ceiling on such expansion 
picserilwd under the IMF c*onditiona- 
lity. 'I he expansionary impact of uedit 
extended by commercial as well as co- 
oporatlvo banks to trade and industry 
leniained nnuh low€*r (Us- 1,216 crore) 
than what it had Ijcf'ii the previous 
fiscal >('ar (Rs 1,987 crore). The 
external sectoi impaited a c-ontrac- 
tioiiaiy impulse on money stotk to the 
lime of Rs 607 crore. considerably 
lower than that (Rs 1.059 crore) in the 
previous year. 

The opeiatloiis of the banking sector 
were characterised bv buoyancy in 
deposit giowth, laige repayment of 
ImiTOW^ings from the Reserve Bank, 
sizeable step-np in iiivesbnent in 
government and other approved xeciiri- 
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October 2!), 1082 


wmfmc 


Tabus 1 


(In tuples crore) 


Commercial Banks 


Cumulative Changes Mi 

over position as at 


Currency 


Total 

DepO'iits 


Demand 

Deposits 


Time 

Deposits 


Bank Credit 


Ycais 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

April 

948 

228 

788 

338 

390 

637 

4 

-16R 

349 

805 

86 

476 


(3 8) 

(l.O) 

(5.5) 

(2 5) 

(0.9) 

(1.7) 

(0.5) 

(-2.2) 

(1.0) 

(8.7) 

1104] 

1529] 

May 

1,190 

623 

1,020 

389 

863 

1.405 

102 

708 

763 

1,297 

340 

806 


(4 8) 

(2.7) 

(7.1) 

(4 4) 

(2.0) 

(3.7) 

(1.2) 

(1.4) 

(2.2) 

(4 3) 

[37] 

[457] 

June 

1.491 

744 

1,108 

476 

1,605 

2,561 

330 

492 

1,275 

2,069 

346 

1,180 


(6 0) 

n 2) 

(7 6) 

(3 5) 

(.3 7) 

(1 7) 

(3.9) 

(6.3) 

(3.6) 

(6 9) 

[-*343] 

[737] 

July 

302 

752 

568 

634 

2,560 

2,777 

284 

215 

2,276 

2,562 

850 

1,531 


(3.6) 

(3.2) 

(3 9) 

(4.7) 

(5.8) 

(7 3) 

(3 3) 

(2 8) 

(6 5) 

(8 5) 

[202] 

tL2121 

August 

680 

117 

487 

-222 

.3,132 

3,209 

187 

245 

2.943 

2,964 

598 

L437 


(2.7) 

(0 5) 

(3 4) 

(-1.6) 

(7 2) 

(8 5) 

(2.2) 

(3.1) 

(8.3) 

(9.8) 

tI09] (1,159) 


A- 1982-83 
B -1981.82 

IVofe - Figures in brackets arc growth rates over the end-March levels and those in the square brackets under "Bank Credit’ column 
are non.food credit. 


Iabie 2 


(In rupees crore) 


August 


Fiscal Years 


1982 

1981 

1982-83 1981-82 

(upto end-August) 

~8l 

-856 

487 

-222 

(-fl.6) 

(-6 I) 

(34) 

(-1.6) 

-126 

-6 

229 

336 

(“1 2) 

(-0.1) 

(2 2) 

(3.6) 

-15 

227 

-36 

3 

-222 

—635 

680 

II7 

(-0.9) 

(-2.7) 

(2.7) 

(0 5) 

673 

413 

2,970 

3,192 

(1.7) 

(1.2) 

(7.9) 

(9 9) 

451 

-222 

3,650 

3,309 

(0.7) 

(--0.4) 

(5 8) 

(6 0) 

31 

-1,290 

3.356 

1,127 

-526 

-1,267 

620 

-248 

557 

-23 

2,736 

1,375 

-128 

24 

1,216 

1,987 

24 

-6 

169 

58 

-152 

1 

30 

1,047 

1,929 

147 

-532 

-607 

-1,059 


(a) Currency with public 

(b) Demand deposits of banks 

(c) Other deposits with RBI 
Ml (a Hb+c) 

(d) Time deposits of banks 
Mj(a+b fc+d) 

Principal Sources : 

I Net bank credit to government 

(a) RBI net credit 

(b) Other banks* credit 

II Bank credit to commercial sector 

(a) RBI credit 

(b) Other banks* credit 
in Net foreign exchange assets of RBI and 

other banks 


ties, and pcisistence of slack demand 
for bank credit. With an appreciable 
rise of Rs 572 iTore during August 
1982, total growth in deposits of com- 
nuTCial banks during 1982-83 (upto 
end-Augiist) amounted to Rs 3,132 
Cl ore, only Rs 77 crore less than the 
Increase in the .same period of 1981-82; 
lhc» growth rate, however, worked out 
to much lower at 7.2 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 8.5 per cent last year. A 
sharp rise of Rs 689 crore in time 
deposits caused the surge in depo¬ 
sit giowth during the month as 
demand deposits registered a decline of 
Hs 97 crore. In fact the growth in time 
deposits at Rs 2^945 crore during the 


fiscal year so far was only Rs 20 crore 
lower than that in the previous year. 

Credit by scheduled commercial 
hanks fell by Rs 252 crore over the 
month, bringing the total credit ex- 
pension so far to Rs 598 crore as 
against Rs 1,437 crore recorded in 
April-August 1981-82. 'Fhe expansion 
ifi credit for non-food purposes was 
iiKTedifaly low at Rs 109 crore in con¬ 
trast to a sizeable rise of Rs 1,159 crore 
last year. The incremental non-food 
credit-deposit ratio stood at 3.5 per 
cent as opposed to 3.6 per cent last 
year; the average ratio stood at 58.8 
per cent, also lower than in August 
1981 (60.1 per cent). Though food 


credit showed a decline in August 
1982, the total expansion oi Rs 489 
croTC was larger than in 1981-82 (Rs 278 
crore). 

Confronted with the problem of slack¬ 
ness in demand for credit in the wake 
of sizeable accrual to deposits, the 
lianks, perforce, incieased their invest¬ 
ments in government sccniitics and 
other approved securities, in addition to 
repaying loans from the Reserve Bank. 
Iota] investments in government and 
other approved securities weic up by 
Rs 3,237 crore (Rs 1,790 crore last 
yeai). The average investment deposit 
ratio was marked up to 391 per cent 
from 36.3 per cent as at the end of 
Augiust 1981. 


GUiRo PebHc Ibsm 

THE proposal submitted by Glaxo 
Laboratories (India) for the dilution of 
the non resident interest m its equity 
capital to 40 per cent has received the 
approval of the Controller of Capital 
Issues. Glaxo Group Ltd, UK, wiH 
disinvest 28,00,000 eqiuity shares of 
Rs 10 each held by them to financial 
institutions (24.00,000 shares) and to 
directors and employees (4,00,000 
>hares) at a premium of Rs 5 per sbairA 
A public issue of 56,00,000 new equity 
.shares w01 he made at the same pre¬ 
mium with preferential allotment of 
18,00,000 equity shares to the esUting 
shareholders (other than Glaxo Group 
Ltd 'UK) in the ratio of 1:2 and of 
25,00,000 equity shares to Bie budneat 
associates of the Compmy, 
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Medicine and the Male Utopia 

Vtenl BaSan/bahmaigaa 


IN the current rather bitter oondemr 
nadoti of selective abortion after sex- 
selection by amniocea^esis, women's 
groups ettd others have dwelt mai&ly 
on the threat to the female species. 
The emphasis has been largely on the 
low female status in this country that 
has made the procedure so eagerly 
sought after by those who can aiford 
it. Important though this emphasis is, 
there is the danger that such an ap¬ 
proach may end up overlooking the 
basic philosophy that guides the modi* 
cal-technical establishnvent. 

Looked at in a wider context, the 
rising incidence of female foeticide 
that came to light this July is not a 
purely ^Indian’ phenomenon. True, 
the motives of the women who opt 
for it spring from the ln<han milieu. 
But the doctors who offer the pro¬ 
cedure subscribe to the same inter¬ 
national philosophy that inspires much 
of the didst thinking of the scien¬ 
tists who today dabble in foetal re* 
search, embryo transfer and the vast 
tricky field of genetic enginooring. 

This point is emphasised in some 
extracts from ‘'Women's liberatioo. 
Reproduction and the Technological 
Fix” by Hilary Rose and Jalna Han- 
mcr. This chapter from a book, 
"Sexual Divisions and Socfeity; Pio- 
oi'ss and Change” edited by Diana 
Leonard Barker and Sheila Allan, was 
presented as a paper at a conference 
organised last year in Bombay by the 
Feminist Resource Centre. In a sec¬ 
tion on “Biological Engineering and 
the Managed Society”, tho authors 
say: “One of the possibilities, which 
is wdl advanced technically, con- 

cH»rns the choiot* «f se\ of the unh(3»-n 
child.” They cite the findings and 
observations of sociologist Amitai 
Etzioni fl971) who predicted that once 
such a choice became medically feasi¬ 
ble and widely available, most people 
would seek to have boy babies. “Apart 
from the logistics of securing the 
production and adoption of the sex 
detenninant, Etzioni permits himself 
to consider the sodetal effects. Clear¬ 
ly a sexual imbalance would occur*... 
The shortage oi women would also in¬ 
crease female prostitution and diere 
would be changes in cultural life. 
Overall Etajoni thinks the new sexual 
imbalance would have little effect. 
Th^ sex^bty he portrays Is in Hut 
partially observable in those mwns 
and areas la Western Europe 4he{e 


the single, male migrant worker is 
employed, although the effect is 
achieved through social techniques. Ijn 
theso societies the existing aochd order 
is, If anything, strengtheoedy while 
conditions woisen for those in Ihb 
lower strata”. 

Thus, from a ‘scientific* viewpoint 
the preference for boy babies can be 
explauned as a logical cxpn'ssion of 
human behaviour, and sex seleclion by 
amniocentesis becomes an t^xample of 
science responding to ‘natural' human 
preferences. It is possible therefore 
to label the whole procedure as not 
only progressive but actually humane. 
The Establishment sees it as perfectly 
respectable. It should also be under¬ 
stood that but for the error which led 
to the abortion of a male foetus and 
the rather blatant sales promotion 
adopted by the Amritsar doctors, the 
issue would not have been considered 
an Issue at all. Certainly no protest 
against the ethics of the whole busi¬ 
ness would have emerged either from 
the medical Establishment or from 
die pxo-population-confrol govern¬ 
ment, since neither, by their own 
nonrut, would have seen anything in it 
tiiat could be considered reprehensible. 

As long ago as 1974, Dr D N Pai 
is reported to have advocated abortion 
of female foetuses after sex detennina- 
Hon by amniocentesis as a ‘solution* 
to India's population ‘problem’ (“Po¬ 
verty and Population Contiol”, Acade¬ 
mic Press, 1980). He had made the 
statement at an international forum 
in his capacity as an eminent Indian 
expert. Dr Pai was merely echoing 
ihc sentiments of the world popula¬ 
tion control Establishment. That this 
attitudie retlecls the piulosophy of 
the larger interiiational scientific frater¬ 
nity becomes clear from a second 
extract from the paper earlier men¬ 
tioned. The authors refer to “the 
biologist Postgate (1973). . who offers 
a male Utopian conception how se\ 
selection would change male-female 
relations and deal with the population 
questiem". Postgale argues that birth 
control “doesn't work” in the coun¬ 
tries that “need it most” and “alter¬ 
native methods of population control 
such as war, disease, legalised infanti¬ 
cide and euthanasia are rejected as 
they are not seh-ctive, aocepfable, 
quickly effective or permanent 
enougb”. He suggests that ‘breeding 
male” is the only solution which 


meets iH fhe above cHteila^ “Coimit* 
less millions of people would leap at 
the opportunity to breed male (iMuli- 
cularly in the Third World) and no 
compulsion or even ptx^paganda would 
be needed to encourage its use, only 
evidence of success by example.” 

The scenario approvingly painted by 
a Western scientist has merely been 
put into practice in North India. The 
happenings at Amritsar and elsewhere 
should be (1111x1 against the interna¬ 
tional concepts regarding population 
control, unquestioningly accepted by 
our own authorities. 

It .should also be remembtired that 
ev'cn the process of making test-tube 
babies lends itsc4t to sex-sclection by 
the simple process of rejecting embryos 
of tho ‘wrong' sex. Recently it wa.s 
painted out by a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Royal College of Obstetri¬ 
cians and Gynaecologists that the sex 
of unborn babies could be safely and 
easily detected by the 16th week 
through the ultrasound scanntT. De¬ 
livering the Eden Hospital Centenary 
Oration at Calcutta in early Septem¬ 
ber, Dr Stuart Campbell had elaborat¬ 
ed on the importance of the method 
to detect foetal abnomialitit*s. How¬ 
ever. medical advancements do no>t 
occur in a social or moral vacc*um, 
though the medical profc*ssion itself 
tends to be forgetful of this fact. The 
unplicatbns of ultrasound go beyond 
the detection of foetal defects. 

It has to be remembered that sex 
scloctiou by amniocentesis grew as a 
by-product of detection of foetal de¬ 
fects by tho use of this method. Sex 
selection in embryo transfer is a by¬ 
product of the process of making 
test-tube babi* s for women with 
blocked Fallopian tubes. Is it not a 
natural corollary that sex selection by 
ultrasound scanning shouM emerge in 
the process of applying this discovery 
to detect foetal defects? 

It should be kept in mind that when 
ultrasound soanning becomebi widely 
available, its use fo^ sex selection 
would not automatif ally get ruled 
out simply because of the pnitest 
against the Amritsar incidents. It 
w^ould be naive to imagine that the 
indignation of women's groups will 
act as a deterrent. Neither does it 
follow that doctors will necessarily 
find ethical objectii>ns (o using ul¬ 
trasound for .sex: selection. They will 
merely be more discreet than the 
Amritsar doctors wcie in offering the 
method or making known its availa¬ 
bility. *rhe mistake that will not be 
repeated is the mistake of hard sell 
advertising and sales promotion. 
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i THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL 86 OPEN AT THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING HOURS ON- 
TUESDAY. THE 2NO NOVEMBER. 1S82 AND WILL- 
CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OP BANKING HOURS ON 
FRIDAY. THE 12TH NOVEMBER. 1362 OR EARLIER AT 
THE DISCRETION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE COMPANY BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE 
OF BANKING HOURS ON THURSDAY. THE 4TH 
NOVEMBER. 1382. 

Applications bmtm iMon mado to tha Stock Excliangaa at 
Indora. Bombay and Now Dalhl for parmiaslon to daal 
in and for an official quotation for tha Equity Sharaa 
of tha Company. 

HISTORY AND BUSINESS OF THE 
COMPANY 

Tha Company was originally incorporated under tha Indian 
Companies Act. 1956 as a private limited company under the 
name aiKl style of Shomlal JanakraJ Pvt. Ltd. in 1959 for setting 
up a Tube Mill for manufacture of ERW steel tubes at Industrial 
Estate. Pologround, Indore, under Small Scale Sector. The 
factory commenced production in the year 1963. The name of 
tha Company thereafter was changed to Steel Tubes of India - 
Private Limited in tho year 1966. The present management 
look over in the year 1967 with Or. Ramesh B. Baheti. tha 
present Chairman Er Managing Director as one of the Directors. 
The Company registered a phenomenal growth after takeover 
by the present management. The turnover increased from 
Rs. 10 lakhs in 1967 to Rs. 1.791 lakhs in the year 1981 >82. 
The Company became public limited on 13th November 1975. 
The Company has a licenced capacity of 60.000 MTs per 
annum at present to manufacture steel tubes. As against this, 
the Company at present has an installed capacity of 
60.000 MTs per annum. 

Although the Cqmpany made a modest beginning with precision 
welded tubes with a few sophisticated applications, over a 
period of 13 years, the product mix was expanded to include 
a variety of applications in the bicycle, automobile, transformer, 
general enginaering. boiler, heat exchangers, and furniture 
industries.. 

Although the Company possesses installed capacity to 
manufacture tubes to the extent of 50 000 MTs per annum tlte 
Company is. however, facing certain constraints on production 
viz. inability to manufacture tubes above dia in higher 
thicknesses, lack of some finishing and testing equipments to 
manufacture high value added lubes, arxi limited cold drawing 
capacity. The Company, therefore, proposes to set up 
additional manufacturing facilities to enable it to overcome 
these constraints and cater to the requirement of the wider 
market demands for various industrial enduses. 

The Company has its headquarters and works at Dewas and 
branch offices at Bangalore. Bombay. Calcutta, Coimbatore, 
Hyderabad. Lucknow. Ludhiana, Madras, New Delhi. Sonepat. 
Indore. Ahmedabad and Faridabad. 

The Company is also implementing a joint venture at Singapore 
for manufacture of precision steel tubes. This is the first joint 
venture promoted by an Indian company for the manufacture of 
precision steel tubes overseas. 1 his is also the first joint venture 
promoted by an Indian company in a third country with the 
financial collaboration of Tokyo-Boeki Ltd.. Japan and Kobe 
Steel Ltd.. Japan. The first lube mill is expected to go into trial 
production by October. 1982. 

EXPORTS 

On the export front, the Company's efforts and achievements are 
commendable. STI's products are currently exported to twenty- 
one countries, including devaloped countries like United 
Kingdom, Sweden and Australia. In 1980 STI received ''Export 
Excellence** Award from the Engineering Export Promotion 
Council. The Government of India have given STI the status of 
a Recognised Export House. 

MANAGEMENT 

The overall affairs of the Company is being managed by a 
Board of Directors consisting of well qualified and experienced 
professionals. Dr. Ramesh B. Baheti is the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Shri Kailash N. Garg and Shri D.G. Gururaja 
Rao are whole-time functional Directors. Tha Company has 
wall qualified and experienced professional Managers to assist 
the Directors. The Company at present has sound technical 
know how. competent and well trained human resources and 
has cordial labour relations. 

LOCATION 

The unit is located at Dewas, Madhya Pradesh, a district 
declared as a backward area eligible for Central Subsidy a< 
welt as concessional finance from financial institutions. It is 
36 kms. away from Indore and is situated close to National. 
Highway No. 3. connecting Bombay and Agra. Dewae Railway 
Station connecting Indore and Bhopal is about 1 km. from 
the site. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Dr. Ramesh B. Behati (Chairman B Managing OIroctOE) 

R.K. Talwar 

Minoo R. Shroff 

Aahok V. Chowgulo 

R.K. Saboo 

Kailash N. Garg (Exacutive DiriMStor) 

B.G. Gururaja Rao (Cdmmercial Director) 

Mafiohaf B. Bafiatf 
RK. Ral 


FINANCIAL HIOHLIGHTS 

<R(.intakhf) ' 
1977-781878-78 1879-80 1980-81198I-8Z 


Paid up Capital 

26 

25 

33 

40 

80 

Reserves B 






Surplus 

45 

71 

87 

133 

130 

Turnover end 






Other Income 

546 

849 

933 

1584 

1791 

Gross Profit. 

50 

68 

82 

118 

156 

Net Profit 

18 

31 

31 

43 

51 

Net worth per 






share (Rs.) 

27.83 

36.67 

39,91 

43.24 

24.49* 

Earning per 






share (Rs.) 

7.13 

12.25 

9.53 

10.74 

8.63* 

Dividend 

12% 

16% 

16% 

16% 

18%* 


Steell 
of 
Lilt 


1. Shares of Rs. 100 each sub-divided into shares of Rs. 10 
each during 1881 >62. All data per share are with reference 
to shares of Rs. 10 each. 

2. *On increased capital—including bonus shares in the ratio' 
of 1:1 issued during the year 1981 >B2. 

PRESENT PROJECT 

As stated earlier, the Company has undertaken a scheme for 
setting up better manufacturing facilities for production of 
better quality and wide spectrum of tubes and also expansion 
of capacity for manufacture of CEW tubes from 2.000 MTs 
to 6.000 Mfs within the overall licensed capacity of the 
Company. 

COST OF THE PROJECT 

The total cost of tho project including additional margin for 
working capital is estimated at Rs. 500 lakhs. 

(Rs. in lakhs) 


Sources of Finance 

Equity Share Capital including premium 
Internal Cash Accruals 

Long Term Loans from Industrial Development 
Bank of India (IDBI) in participation with Industrial 
• Finance Corporation of India (IFCI) and The Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of India Ltd.(ICICI) 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

The Company ia licensed to manufacture 60,000 MTs of steel 
tubes annually. It has at present an installed capacity of 
50.000 MTs per annum on the basis of a certain range of 
products manufactured at present. There are, however, certain 
constraints in the manufacture of tubes above 2|'' dia. lack 
of some finishing and testing equipments to manufacture high 
added value tubes and limited cold drawing capacity. The 
Company, has therefore, undertaken a project to set up better 
rrtanufacturing facilities for production of better quality and 
wide spectrum of tubes which would enable it to keep its 
competitive position and higher share In the market. 

In view of the Ngher profit margin available on CEW tubes, 
expansion in manufacturing capacity of CEW tube-s is expected 
to improve the Company's profitability substantially. The 
Company aiao expects a steady return from its joint venture in 
Singapore from the year 1983. 

Ever since the present management took over in 1967, the 
Company recorded steadily improving working results. With the 
steady demand enjoyed by its products in the market end the 
additional profits expected to accrue on account of tha 
proposed schema, the Company expects, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, to pay a reasonable dividend on tha enhanced 
capital. 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROJECTS 

The implementation of tha Singapore Project js in an advanced 
stage. The first tulM mitt at Singapore is expaciad to go into 
trial production by October, 1982. Tha additional cold 
draw benches aiMi normalistna furnace at Dewas are expected 
to commence production by February, 1983. 
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Travails of Migrant Labour 

UmMli Siaha 


LAST month, Jiya Maiijhi left his 
village, Madhubani, with two broithm 
and five of his fellow villagers. All of 
them were leaving their family behind 
in distress, in the hope of fin^g em* 
ployment Jiya borrowed Bs 200 from 
Ugrasen, a village trader, to meet the 
travrl expenses. Moti, one of his compau 
nions, raised some money by sdling of 
his goat. They were on their way to 
Punjab the land of hope. They had 
heard they could earn good wages 
there. Some people they knew in the 
neighbouring villages had managed to 
earn enough money to start paying 
their debts to the mahajan. Moreovei 
Bambaran, a labourer of Phenhaxa vil¬ 
lage, had a hovel but now owns a 
bamboo thatched hut. With such 
dreams, Jiya Manjbi and his companions, 
eight men m all, hitch a ride 
on a lorry at Seilchpura Bazar to reach 
the district town of Motihaii from 
where they would board a Punjab- 
bound train. 

The exodus of labourers from Bihar 
is higher this year because of die cmt 
tensive drought. Every year, during the 
crop season there is a mass exodus of 
agricultural labourers to Punjab, 
Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh, 
In search of hig^r wages. Every day 
hundreds of lalxnircrs board trains at 
differr^nt north Bihar railway j^tions. 

Among the would-be migrant labour¬ 
ers are landless labourers as well as 
poor peasants. Farmers with small 
holdings are fast sliding into the status 
of landless labourers because they can¬ 
not alfbnl the necessities for cultlva- 
tjon with the increase in prices of agri¬ 
cultural inputs. 

Manjhi has been told that he could 
be caining upto Bs 15 per day in ad¬ 
dition to two meals in tbe Punjab. 
Punjab fanners also offer shelter near 
tbo farms. Baldev, of EMfdufa vUlage 
of Smas/tipur distriot; has been to 
Punjab several times as a labourer and 
is going this time as a contractor. He 
is taking along 10 labourers from his 
own village. Baldev claims acquaint¬ 
ance with farmers of Kapurdiala dis¬ 
trict basc'd on his earlier visits. His men 
find employment there. Ho has pro¬ 
mised his 10 fellow vUlageis safe re¬ 
turn and undertaking of all Other 
responsibilities. Significantly, out of 
the 10 peisons five have takte a loan 


from Baldev himself for their expenses. 

Talking from his earlier experience, 
Baldev claimed that contractors anrange 
the labourers* employment, food, lodg¬ 
ing and even medical expenses. But, 
of course, all these expenses are finally 
deducted (icim their wages. 

Those who get employment throu^ 
a particular contractor have to work 
under his superviskm. The contractor 
gets a oommission from the fanners for 
arranging the labour, and the labourers 
too give the contractor a cut from their 
wages as p,iynic«t for the job. The 
labouieis are completely insecure. Bal¬ 
dev admits that the labourers' work 
would l>e strenuous; the contractors 
are exacting task masters. According 
to Balder a group of five migrant 
labourers may earn Bs 140 to 150 for 
harvesting an acre of wheat crop. As 
it usually takes two days to harvest the 
crop, the average daily wages are 
around Rs 15. Apart from contract 
labourers, there are others too who 
work on a group basis and negotiate 
directly with the fanners. 

According to Paspat Ram, another 
labourer, i|: is possible that some toxic 
material is mixed in die tea served to 
the labourers. Paspat suspects that that 
is why labourers do not feel tired oven 
after a 12 liouis of work. He says 
perhaps it is opium in the toa- 

Thougb the average period of each 
migration is about three months, the 
period may sometimes extend to over 
two to three years. In such cases it 
may be said that even when there is 
payment for their labour, the existence 
of the labourers is no different from 
that of bonded labourers. 

Paspact Ram talks for instance of 17 
year old Banaisi of Saharsa district 
who went to work in a village 
Jullundhar In the hope that he could 
thus pay off his loan. Banarsi had In¬ 
curred a debt of Bs 5CX) from a 
peasant in his village, for meeting tbe 
funeral expenses for his father. Aooor* 
ding to Paspat, Banarsi lives like a 
prisoner in the house of his employer, 
rarely meeting the other migrant Bihari 
bhaiyas. 

Return from the land of plenty does 
not see the end of the problems of the 
poor exploited labourers. Bamprlt, who 
is in the group with Jiya Manjhf, made 
up his mind not to go again. After an 


exhausting stay in Pnliiab, Ramprit USk 
seriously a^ his retum to hSs vBU 
lage and all his earnings were fpent 
on medicines. What is more he had 
to borrow yet again in the village. **My 
wife had urged me not to go, but when 
1 saw other villagers making prepara¬ 
tions for the trip 1 could not xesistf*. 

Agricultural wages In Bibar ate not 
uniform, varying from district to dis¬ 
trict and being too low to feed the 
family. While government ^ repeatedly 
claims that the machinery for payment 
of statutory minimum wages has been 
strengthen^, labouiem generally re- 
edve less than half the minimum 
wage. Bs 2 or 3 or one and a half 
kilogrammes of some coarse grain with 
a meal at some places, is the all that 
the labourers may expect. Of oouise, 
wages increase at plantation time. 

Where labourers have asserted them- 
.9elvo$ to ask for more they have be¬ 
come victims of trigger-happy land¬ 
lords. In the current season ifcs^ there 
ha.s been a ^purt of killings of labour¬ 
er. in Patna, Gaya, Aurangabad and 
other districts. Labourers were merely 
asking for the prescribed wage — a 
part of tbe much published 20 point 
programme. Invariably, the police and 
the administration have sided with the 
landlords. 

Though in some parts of south Bihar 
the landlords have faced resistance 
from the labourers, in north Bihar 
labourers are generally unorganised. 
They have been outside the reach of 
political parlies and even of militant 
Naxalites, who are the combatant force 
hi the villages of the south. 

Government programmes for providing 
employment to labourers through the 
employment guarantee schemes (EGS) 
during the lean season and the national 
rural employment programme (NBP) 
have hardly helped die poor. Had 
these schemes been properly imple¬ 
mented the number of labourers mig¬ 
rating to other states would have been 
much less. In the name of Implementing 
such employment schemes, crores of 
rupees have been spent and a large 
government machinery has been set 
up. CSorruption has become a part of 
the rural employment schemes. There 
is meanwhile no ofBcial estimate of 
migrating labourers from Bihar. How¬ 
ever, the number Is quite big^ 

.Sheer mobility, however, brings hope 
with it Travelog and working in deve- 
loped areas gradually leads to labourers 
getting rid of their inhibitions. On 
coming back to dieir villages they axe 
found to be more oontdous about theb 
rights. 
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ASSAM 

Cultural Bandwagons 


IN holy India there are thirteen festi- 
vals in the twelve months as the saying 
goes; and Assam is no exception in this 
matter. What is however interesting 
is the number of new festivals tliat 
have made an appearance in the last 
two years, though these happen to be 
in fact mainly secular festivals that have 
no sanction in the traditional orthodox 
calendars. 

For a number of years now the death 
anniversary of Jyoti Prasad Agarwala. a 
modern Assamese poet and dramatist, 
which falls on January 17, has l>een 
observed throughout Assam as Shilpi 
Divas or Artist’s Day with public meet¬ 
ings, literary and cultural competitions 
and programmes. Jyoti Prasad was the 
descendant of a Marwari progenitor 
who had migrated to Assam from dis¬ 
tant Rajasthan in the early years of the 
19th century and intermarried Itxrally, 
and also a member of an illustrious 
family w»^hich had made immense literary 
contribution to the late 19th century 
Assamese Rennaisance. Jyoti Prasad 
had taken an active part in the 1942 
movement, though towards the end of 
his life he had shown more than sym¬ 
pathy for the then underground Com¬ 
munist Party of India as the only hope 
of the millions who won no-Swaraj 
through Swaraj. He also has the dis¬ 
tinction of being the maker (backed 
bv the funds of his tea planter family) 
of the first Assamese sound film. /o|/- 
mati (1935). Thoiigli the leaders of the 
present Assam Movement w^ere at first 
lukewarm about the celebration of 
Jyoti Divas Iv^cause of his communist 
associations, his popular appeal as a 
writer of revolutionary songs is immense 
and could not be ignored. Indeed 
loyalist intellectuals have been busy 
proving that the public utterances of 
Jyoti Prasad’s last years, as the presi¬ 
dent of the Assam branch of the lin'A, 
were abberations caused by his terminal 
illness (he died in 1951). 

Since last year the death anniversary 
of Bishnu Prasad Rava, Jyoti Prasad's 
, younger contemnoraiy and more out¬ 
spokenly revedutionary poet and artist 
has also begun to be celebrated on a 
large and public scale all over Assam. 
Bishnu ^asad was actually an under¬ 
ground fighter of the RCPl in the late 
forties, ^ough it is naturally bis 
Assamese natiotialist sympathies whidi 
are i^tdsed at the mc^ient, ^Ull 

aS' an. 


ultra by the official Left while the more 
conservative nationalists regarded him 
with barely disguised horror as a com¬ 
munist, who had been paraded in 
chains, per kind favour of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, on the streets of Tezpur, 
his home town, during the 1962 border 
conflict .with China. Now he is evident* 
1y respectable as an Assamese patriot 
and victim of the CRP thugs of that 
very same GDI. Tte highlight of last 
year's Rava Divas, (which falls on 
June 20) was that the unpopular Anwar 
Taimur ministry attempted to capitalise 
on the occasion by holding an official 
Rava day celebration, alongside the Left 
and Jatiatabadi Bava day meetings, 
(held separately of cour.%). By all 
accounts the government’s celebration 
was not a success, nor could Anwara 
Tuiinur prolong her miiiistr>* even by 
the aiuiouTicemcnt of a .state? ix'nsion for 
Bishnu Prasad Rava's widow^ 

Assam’s biggest national festival is 
the Bohag B&m, celebrated in mid-April. 
Traditionally it is a community festival, 
characterised by feasting, song and 
dance, though in recent years, particu¬ 
larly in urban areas, the old community 
celebrations have been replaced by 
Bihu song and dance competitions, and 
variety programmes by paid artistes and 
even beauty queen contests in embryo, 
all organised by local neighbourhooo 
committees, A new feature seen only 
this year was the proliferation of com- 
tnunily celebrations of Boliagi Bedai 
(farewell to the month of Bohag\ parti* 
cularly in urban and semi-urban areas. 
This obscure festival celebrated a 
month after Bihu, a remindfer that 
Bihu was originally a month-long spring 
festival, is now being revived as the 
occasion for holding public meetings, 
competitions of various types (not just 
the Bihu songs and dances) and cultural 
programmes. The aim presumably is 
to bring the community together and 
foster an esprit de corps^ The local 
committees arranging these events have 
taken over some of the functions of the 
now defunct local branches of the Gana 
Sangram Parishad, which had mush¬ 
roomed in the first year of the present 
Assam movement. 

The latest addition to the roster of 
Assam's new secular festivals is the 
celebration of the birthday of Shri 
Shankerdav, the 15th century Assamese 
Vaishoaite reformer and religious 
teacher who luie always been revered as 
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a saint bv the Assamese people. His 
tithi (death anniversaiy), which faHs in 
the holy month of Bhadrn, has always 
been observed with great pomp and 
devotion in the Satras. This year the 
death anniversary rituals which took 
place barely a month ago have lieen over¬ 
shadowed by the birthday celebrations 
on September 27. Though the major 
role in organising the celebration in 
many places is being taken by the 
Shankar Sangha, a revivalist religious 
organisation that disowns ihc tradi¬ 
tional authority of the Vaishnavite 
Satras, the secular elements jostle the 
religious in surprising ways. While the 
religious observances, as pra.\ er-mecr- 
ings, etc, are there, the main p.arr of 
the programme consists of public 
meetings with especially invited lectur¬ 
ers, seminars and discussion on the 
social role or cultural contributions of 
Shankardev, public processions through 
the main thoroughfams, and the stag¬ 
ing of Shankardev’s religious dramas, 
not as a reli^ous ritual, (the very see¬ 
ing of which is ‘punya’). but as an 
aspect of Assam’s unique cultural heri¬ 
tage. The public nature of the celebra¬ 
tion, (in Gauhati the organisers invited 
all truckowners, bus-owners, car own¬ 
ers, auto-rickshaw owners, motor cycle- 
owners and scooter owners to join in. 
with their vehicles, the procession, 
ostensiblr a mgar-kirtav) i.s certainly 
something new in Assam, where all 
communities have been noted for living 
together with the minimum of this kind 
of demonstrative religkisity. This un¬ 
characteristic ostentation on the part of 
the Assamese Vaishnavitcs may be 
related to other recent developments* 
for instance, the fact that Id ul Fitr 
was celebrated this year in at least one 
upper Assam town with processions of 
open trucks carrying celebrants dressed 
in Arab robesl Of course all this could 
be dismissed as a fancy dress extra¬ 
vaganzas, but the times are troubled. 

What is intriguing about all these 
celebrations is the state-wide co-ordina¬ 
tion; these are all too well organised 
and syncronised to be called really 
spontaneous. That there is some secret 
organising and even some covert fund¬ 
ing seems obvious though proof of it is 
hard to get. And the manouvre has 
been successful to a great extent. The 
stridency of the earlier phase of the 
Assam movement with the forcible 
painting of the “Jai Aai Assams” on 
car windows and elsewhere, the in¬ 
sistence on ’national’ dress, etc, has 
vanished. The mood is tnorc assured 
and in a sense more determined. 

Who is behind all this and what is 
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ECONOMIC AND >OUt1CAL WEEfliV 


in the offing? As a matter of fact a 
number of hands are in the brew. The 
BJP has been quietly at work all this 
time, and may in fact be behind the 
recent ouster of Nibaron Bora from the 
Purcanchalia Loka Parishad of which 
he was the founder-President, though 
regionalism would not auite square 
with the B]P*s ideal of a Hindu Rastra. 
Or, more likely, the long hand of and 
unlimited resources from cornucopia 
itself, allegedly mack available to a 
former cabinet minister, very able and 
very unscmpuloiui, who is now back on 
the political scene after medical treat¬ 
ment abroad. At all events a new 
^/f?gional configiu-ation appears to be on 
y- the way, tnaturcr and more professional 
than the earlier attempts, and incident¬ 
ally more viable at the ywlls, if 
they do take place. 

Certainly one of the lessons learned 
by all the parties, including the Left 
parties, from the Assam movement is 
that, notwithstanding ideological com¬ 
mitments, it docs not pay to ignore na* 
tfonalism or regionalism, whatever they 


THE rise of Reaganism, with all that 
it implies regarding the growing mili¬ 
tarisation of US policy, the increasingly 
confrontationisc style of politics, the 
increasing encouragement of regional 
aggression, has posed a major threat to 
the political independence, economic 
development, and social consensus of 
both allies and adversaries in Europe 
and the Middle East. The threat is 
based on the effort of the Reagan 
administration to re-establish the domi¬ 
nant position that the Unted States 
held during the 1950s, both in the 
Atlantic Alliance and in regard to the 
Soviet Union. All the complex econo¬ 
mic relations involving Eastern and 
Western European trade, finance, and 
political relations that have evolved 
over the past thirty years have been 
called into question. The attempt by 
Reagan to break those inter-European 
relations occurs at a time when the 
US economy, in deep crisis, offers no 
alternative markets. On the contrary, 
the United States stands as a compe¬ 
titive, not complementary, partner to 
the Europeans. 

The Reagan administration's increas¬ 
ing stress on military spending and 
cutting social expenditures, and the 
demand that the Europeans follow suit. 


prefer to call it. Encouraging ethnicity 
may be one of the tricks of imperialists 
making a last stand m South and South 
East Asia, but in the context of uneven 
development and underdevelopment 
national sentiments can be a powerful 
organising factor. The CPI(M) sponsor¬ 
ed Natun Sahitya Parishad celebrates 
Rava Divas; but since the day coin¬ 
cides, more or less, with the birth 
anniversary of Georgi Dimitrov (June 
18). it holds joint celebrations. The CPI 
has joined hands with the Congress (S) 
elements to push its own cultural 
organisation, Progotisheel Shilpi Sahityik 
Sangba, one of the sponsorors of the 
organisation being Sarat Chandra Sinha, 
a former chief minister of Assam. In a 
handout distributed in connection with 
its annual convention held in mid- 
September, the organisers of the PSSS 
claimed, among other things, that they 
were the inheritor of the glorious IPTA 
with none other than Bishnu Prasad 
Rava as an ex-president ol their organi¬ 
sation. An instance of telescopic hind¬ 
sight? 


threaten to undermine the delicate 
social consensus built between capital 
and labour in post-war Europe. Euro¬ 
pean labour, unlike the US labour 
bureaucracy, is willing and able to take 
mass direct action, as witnessed by the 
eleven million member general strike 
in Italy in June. Finally, the effort by 
the Reagan administration to make US 
subsidiaries in Europe instruments of 
US foreign policy undermines the basic 
sovereignty of the European states and 
their right to conduct their own foreign 
economic policy, reducing the Euro¬ 
pean states to pawns of Washington. 

'Creating Facts' 

Unquestionably, the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration has taken these extremist posi¬ 
tions on the assumption that the 
United States is already in a position 
to ‘create facts' — that is, by acting 
unilaterally and with sufficient force 
and persistance, Washington believes it 
can impose its policies on Europe and 
the rest of the M’orld. This tiHra-volun- 
tarist ‘will to power* approach simply 
discards the objective economic inter¬ 
ests of other member states in the 
pursuit of its poUtico-military goals. 

The Europeans (and the Arabs) have 
severely misread the nature of . the 


Reagan administration, both in its 
purpose and in the intensity of its 
intent to recreate the world in its 
image. The Europeans have acted as if 
they were dealing with a conservative 
but pragmatic regime whose esetremist 
rhetoric was a cover for more limited 
sets of objectives. The Europeans 
entered into negotiations prepared for 
the usual give and take of reciprocal 
compromises and incremental changes 
among equals. The changes in power 
and economic relations between Europe 
and the United States and European 
understandings (detente) with the 
Soviet Union were assumed by the 
Europeans to be part of the permanent 
landscape. Bonn, Paris and London 
were not prepared for Washington’s 
unrelenting and strident pressure to 
reverse longstanding relations and to 
undermine the basis of existing and 
significant economic relations. 

The Europeans at first sought to 
avoid head-on confrontations by paying 
lip-service to US rhetorical excesses 
cis-a-cis the Soviet Union and avoiding 
concrete commitments. Then, as the 
pressures from Washington continued, 
the Euroi)eans believed they could 
*trade-off concessions in one area for 
agreements in others. Finally, as the 
pressures from Washington mounted, 
the Europeans slowly began to realise 
that fundamental reasons of state were 
at stake, and that more was involved 
than the extremist ravings of individual 
US policymakers. European policy¬ 
makers gradually realised that the 
whole administration in Washington 
was really intent on dominating Europe, 
rolling back the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, and even destabilising the 
Soviet Union. Reagan's power move on 
the European-Soviet pipeline deal has 
larger implications beyond the economic 
issues — it attempt? to redefine basic 
power relations. 

How else could European policy¬ 
makers explain the unilateral decision 
by Washington to direct European- 
based subsidiaries to act as proxies in 
foreign policy? That directive in effect 
put the subsidiaries outside the control 
of the host country’s laws and policies 
and represented an attempt by Washing¬ 
ton to turn them into extra-territorial 
crpcessions, the likes of i^hich were 
prominent in China in the pre-World 
War II period. This attempt to limit 
and radically redefine US-European re¬ 
lation through de facto creation of 
concessionary status for, • its foreign' 
subsidiaries, is dearly pimeived to be 
an attempt; to jretom Europe to ibe 
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dependent status that obtained during 
the 1950s. 

Dulles Rcsurregted 

£urop<;an5 were given further evid¬ 
ence of the extremist character of the 
whole Reagan aimin^stnation by its open 
avowal of the discredited John Foster 
Dulles policy purporting to **roll back 
communism in Eastern Europe'*. 
Furthermore, European concerns began 
to increase when they saw the Reagan 
administration attempt to formulate 
concrete policies pursuing these objec¬ 
tives. The Reagan attempt to dictate 
Soviet policy in Poland was symptoma¬ 
tic of the recurring belief in Washing¬ 
ton that the political situation was so 
fragile that an ‘economic push* in the 
form of a credit crunch could topple 
the regime and open the way to a pro- 
Western restoration. This 4 )olicy, apart 
from the lack of a realistic understand¬ 
ing of the nature- of Soviet and Polish 
society and the aims of the regimes, 
came into conflict with an important 
constituency in the Reagan administra¬ 
tion power bloc — the major private 
banking and finance institutions which 
had no desire to set in motion a debt 
repudiation in Poland that might have 
wider reprecussions elsewhere. Reagan 
retreated, temporarily. 

The final and most striking manifes¬ 
tation of Reaganite extremism that 
presented itself to the Europeans was 
the belief ind basi*^ premise guiding 
current Washingto-i policy that the 
Soviet Union is on the verge of econo¬ 
mic collapse and political disintegra¬ 
tion. This bizarre notion, which lias 
circulated in right-wing ‘think tanks’ 
for the past sixth-five years, has become 
the operational basis for designing 
‘strategic policy* in Washington. No 
responsible policymaker in Europe 
shares this belief and no objective 
observer finds any tangible evidence 
to sustain this perspectivj. Yet 
in Washington key policymakers 
operating under this illusory assump¬ 
tion hope that through the promotion 
of the aims race, the increase In credit 
coatSf the pipeline boycott, and so 
forth* to actually destabilise the Soviet 
Union. The Europeans: know that, if 
oecessaiy the Soviets will tighten their 
belts and pursue the arms race, develop 
alternatives to European credits, and 
reallocate resources to complete the 
pipeline, In the meantitpe* European 
and US firma and economy be 


harmed more than or equally with 
whatever damage might be inflicted on 
the Soviet Union. 

Confusion in Europe 

The confusion in Europe was in pan 
a product of the anti-Soviet hysteria 
that was engendered by the social 
democratic parties regarding Poland. 
In reaction to the Polish events, the 
Europiean Social Democrats fell into 
line with the rhetoric of the Reaganite 
right, demanding sanctions and econo¬ 
mic restrictions, without thinking 
through the ultimate consequences in 
terms of the US efforts to dominate 
Europe. The Social Democrats, captives 
of their own rhetorical excesses, be¬ 
came hostages of the Reaganite push 
to restructure East-West relations in 
favour of US hegemony. 

The dangers ensuing from Washing¬ 
ton’s effort to promote Cold War II 
would not have been so serious if the 
Europeans had used their newly 
acquired political standing and econo¬ 
mic position to stand firm and reject 
the assumptions as well as the policies 
of the Reagan administration — if 
Europe had clearly pointed out that 
global alignments had not changed 
because of events in Afghanistan cr 
Poland. There were ample grounds on 
which to reject Washington's race to 
achieve military supremacy over the 
Soviet Union. Finally, Europe could 
have easily and clcarlv declared its 
willingness to go it alone in developing 
a new set of North-South and East- 
West relations, putting the onus, clearly 
on the Reagan administration fox 
breaking the Atlantic Alliance. Instead, 
Europe chose to appease the Reagan 
administration, and this was the worst 
possible road to have chosen. For the 
authoritarian right in Washington in¬ 
terpreted each concession as further 
proof of the basic correctness of its 
strategy; as time passed the Reaganites 
viewed each ideological concession as a 
sign of their effectiveness in interpret¬ 
ing power realities. Each reopening of 
negotiations was viewed by the Reagan 
right as indicative of the flabbiness of 
European politicians. The unbending 
nature of Washington's position was 
regarded as ‘principled’; the ‘flexible’ 
Europeans were increasingly viewed as 
‘opportunists* who eventually could be 
bludgeoned onto the ‘correct’ path. 

Isolating tiie Reaganites 

It was only after the process of US 


pressure bad reached the extremities of 
openly challenging the prerogatives of 
European policymakers that the latter 
finally reacted — rejecting Washing¬ 
ton’s effort to hinder the European- 
Soviet pipeline deal. Even here, how¬ 
ever, the harsh criticisms have been 
locked into very specific policy issues. 
The dispute has not yet been raised 
to reconsidering the larger issues involv¬ 
ing the stategic policies pursued by 
Reagan and the relations between 
Europe and the United States. The 
immediate issue, and the costs and bene¬ 
fits, have dominated the debate. There 
has not been a re-evaluation of the past 
policies that have led up to the present 
conflict. Nor is there indication of any 
.serious consideration of the future 
demands and conflicts that will arise 
from Washington’s drive for world 
supremacy. 

The Europeans must deeply ponder 
the results of their recent dealings with 
the Reagan administration; they must 
reflect on how concessions have led to 
demands for greater concessions, and 
ultimately will lead to nuclear confron¬ 
tation. European capitulation to 
Washington means the deepening of 
the European economic crises, as they 
lose markets as well as freedom. 

The attempt to restore US supremacy 
in Europe through a strategy of mili¬ 
tary confrontation with the Soviet 
Union should deepen the divisions — 
Europe can and should join with other 
regions and the Eastern bloc in. isolat¬ 
ing the Reaganites. The same process 
should unfold in the Middle East: the 
effort by Washington to extend its 
influence through support of Israeli 
military expansionism should lead the 
Arabs, including their former allies 
and clients, \o increase their ties with 
the Eastern bloc and a more indepen¬ 
dent Europe. The alternative to an in¬ 
dependent course is to risk going over 
the precipice of a US-promoted nuclear 
adventure. European and Arab appease¬ 
ment of Reagan must stop: the only 
language understood in Washington is 
forceful determination to say no and 
mean it. International isolation will 
heighten the crisis of the Reagan re¬ 
gime. 


When correspondiog with the 
Circulation Department, subecri- 
bera are lequMted to mention 
their aubacilpticm aumbeia. 
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SRI LANKA 


Tamil National Question 

Gail Omvedt 


LAST year a major wa\e of guerilla 
sttuggle bioke our m Sn lanka, fol¬ 
lowed by widespread noting It was 
just ten years after the youthful I VP 
insurrection shattered foiever the 
peaceful image of an island which had 
achieved its independence without an\ 
major mass stiugglcs at all Now <nct 
again a youth-led armed struggle is 
brewing, only the btiugglc now vcnties 
not for an immediate social revolution 
but for the national liberation of the 
Famil minority. As economic crisis, 
social clashes and political repression 
intensifv. over 30 yeirs of discnmma- 
tion and nets by the majority SinhaU a 
Buddhists against the Tamil Hindus 
have resulted in a growing niovtment 
tor a separate Tamil nation of *Eclam' 
m the northern part of the island 

The demand for heiam was fust 
made by the Tamil United Lihtiation 
Pront (TULP) at its first convention in 
1976, replacing the original six-point 
piogramme for democratic lights for 
Tamils m a single seculat state under 
pressure from below When the TULP 
became the sole parliamentary repie- 
sentative of the Tamils and thus the 
second laigest party m the country and 
went on to compromise this demand, 
a militant underground organisation, 
the Liberation Tigers, sprang up Since 
1979 the Tigers began to oiganise 
killings of Smhala police and Tamil 
'traitors', and an upsurge in killings 
led in August 1981 to a major not by 
the Sinhalese against Tamils through¬ 
out the island, in which dorens were 
killed and hundreds rendered homeless 

Repression and internal dissension 
have almost destroyed the liberation 
Tigers since then But Famd national 
tsm continues to express itself with the 
rise of new organisations, including 
the Tamil Edam Liberation Front 
(TbLF), the Tamil Illaignai Etavai 
(Liberation I ront) and Tamil based 
communist organisations It appears 
that both bouigeois parties and the ic- 
volutionary left in Sn Lanka are 
thoroughly split on national hies 

The situation is complicated even 
further by the fact that nearly half the 
Tamils m Sii Lanka are 'Indian Tamils'. 
In addition the 6 5 per cent of the 
population who are Muslims also 
speak Tamil but do not identify so 
far with the Hindu Tamils, Plantation 
workers and descendants of plantation 
workers brought over by the British, 


the majoiitv of these weie rendered 
stateless by the 1948 coi«-«Utution. India 
agreed in a pact to take most of these 
back, but so far rhe 300,000 who have 
returned have spent much of their time 
in camps, with no homes, no jobs, no 
land 111 India itself About 150,000 have 
been given Sn 1 •inkj citi/cnship, but 
the 600,000 remainin'* aie without any 
rights in Sn Lanka itself, expecting to 
be resettled in India but with little 
guarantee of secutitv here With their 
own tradition of trade union organis¬ 
ing Ihtsc workois whom many tall the 
*hard core of the Ce>lon pioletariat* 
have had little leal centact with either 
the Sinhalese I^^ft or the 'Su Lanka 
Tamils' whose honclancl is the northern 
part of the Island and have not vet 
emeigcd with in> political voice at dl 

The 1981 ri*>ting ha^ had several 
niijoc rcpercus-iion, Fust, the interna¬ 
tional complication of the Tamil nation¬ 
al question* wis icvcalcd when result 
mg anti-Sinhal *s * demonstrations in 
m ighbouiin);' Tamil Nadu rtsulbd in 
deaths from self immolation after 
Kaiunandhi, the leader of the demon 
strations, was ai rested Tamil rebels 
from Sn Lanka heve to some extent 
used India as a base, and their popular 
support was demon^^t at*d when me 
Liberation Tieci leaders were captured 
by Indian police last May and found 
'(Uppoit from nearly all the political 
parties in Tamil Nadu against thtir ev 
tr idition 

Another result of the riots was 
heightened anti toirorist legislation. 
Such laws as the Public Secuiitv Act 
and the Rssintial Services Act now en¬ 
able the government to declare stiikes 
illegal ban any political party advocat¬ 
ing violence, and detain accused per¬ 
sons anywhere without tiial and with 
little lecourse to the couits. The most 
recent law, which giveo the executive 
powers to decide where accused can be 
kept m custody, came after the Sup¬ 
reme Court luled that Tamil youths 
detained and tortuicd in an arm^ camp, 
should be placed in the custody of the 
judges in a remand prison or jail 

In addition, Sn Lanka under the 
leadership of the iight-wmg UNP has 
been instituting a presidential system 
that nerhaps may be a model for 
Indira Gandhi's own aspirations — 
giving the executive what President 
layawardene himself has described as 
the 'power of a king\ layawardene who 


is ready te use mk powers rpthtes^ 
Tias declared a stale of Bmergpnqr aeve^ 
ral times on the island since coming to 
power (once m 1979 m the Tamil 
northern area; once in 1980 to repress 
a general strike, once following the 
1981 riots, and linally again this year 
following Sinhaia-Mu:>lim noting), and 
has deprived his most powerful bour¬ 
geois political opponent, Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, of her citizeniihip rights. 

Clearly the Sn Unka bourgeois state 
is using the slogan of *anti-terrorism’ to 
acquire powers to crush any kind ol 
popular revolt or powerful mass move¬ 
ments Nevertheless, the fact that popu¬ 
lar discontent is increasingly taking a 
national form, in Sn Larka as well as 
in India among the Nagas, Mizos, Assa¬ 
mese and others or m Pakistan among 
all the non Punjabi nationalities, is one 
example of a major aspect of the revo- 
lutionaiy situation in the world todav. 

IIlSIDRKAf CoMLIClS INTENSIFIED 
Il\ COIOMUISM 

While Sn lanka's capitalist path of 
development has mtensificJ the current 
lamil-Sinhala conflict its roots he deep 
in (Ceylonese history itself 

Who the oiiginal inhabitants of the 
island were is not known But Tamil 
speaking Dravidians (who were at one 
time spread ovei most of India and 
perhaps a part of the middle east as 
well) were verv likely on the island at 
the time of the Sinhalese arrival ~ 
around 5th centuiv BC The fact i& 
that while the Sinhalese Tamil differ¬ 
ence IS conceptualised as a racial divi¬ 
sion between Aryans and Dravidians, 
such a laaal-linguistic identification is 
as risky in the Ceylon case as else¬ 
where From the beginning the Sinhala- 
speakers maintained close connections 
With the neighbouring Diavidians, con¬ 
nections that included commerce and 
marriage as much as warfa..e, with the 
Sinhala elite taking wives and skilled 
artisans from the Tamil kingdoms in 
India 

Thus Tamils had a constant presence 
on the island, and India-based Tamil 
kingdoms occasionally invaded it. But 
It was only in the 13th century, in a 
period of decline of the Sinhala Bud¬ 
dhist kingdoms, that an independent 
Tamil feudal state could consolidate 
Itself m laffna in the northern part of 
the island. 

Ceylon had one of the longest colo¬ 
nial histones of any Asian natipn, being 
conquered first hy tihe Pofrtugneie, 
then the Dutch, and Finally the British. 
But its economy remained an export- 
oriented idantation economy, based 
first on ctnnamon and spicea, then on 
colBEae, and finaliy on tan and rubber* 
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industrial proletariat and native bour¬ 
geoisie remained minuscule. Instead, 
with the British owning most of the 
plantations and controlling all of trade 
and finance, a mainly comprador Cey¬ 
lonese bourgeoisie grew up, along with 
a numerous petty-bourgeoisie centered 
on the highly developed educational 
and social welfare system funded espe¬ 
cially after the 1930s by the profits 
from the plantations. 

As a result, there was little anti¬ 
imperialist mass movement. In contrast 
to the Indian National Congress, the 
Ceylonese bourgeoisie organised no 
mass-based political party, and indepen¬ 
dence was granted ‘from above* with 
little agitation. As a result the Ceylon 
workers and peasants, whether Sinha¬ 
lese Buddhist, Tamil Hindu, or Tamil¬ 
speaking Muslims, had almost no experi¬ 
ence of common struggle against 
oppression. 

At the same time colonial rule acti¬ 
vely acerbated communal conflict. This 
began with impenalist alliances that 
used and intensified rivalry between 
Tamil and Sinhalese kingdoms, but it 
was most uniquely fostered by the 
plantation economy itself. As always, 
local peasants (in this case the Sinha¬ 
lese) who had any lands of their ovm 
to maintain themselves refused to work 
under the brutally exploitative condi¬ 
tions of the plantations. The British 
then turned to outsiders, importing 
mainly scheduled case, debt-bound 
labourers from nearby Tamil Nadu. 
Conditions were so bad that for a long 
period nearly one fourth of sttch mig¬ 
rant labourers died within a few years; 
yet the Sinhalese peasants bitterly 
blamed the loss of their lands on the 
labourers ag well as the planters, seeing 
them as part of a single alien economic 
system. 

Finally, the petty bourgeoisie that 
developed under colonial rule fostered 
a cultural revivalism that substituted 
for a genuine mass-based national 
culture. Among the Tamils this took 
the form of a Brahmanic, Saivite Hindu 
revivalism, and among the Sinhalese of 
emphasising their Buddhist anti-Tamil 
identity. This became so extreme that 
the first volume of the “Freedom of 
Lanka'* history series, published in 
1946, dealt with "The Struggle Against 
the Tamils" and focused on the now 
highly emotive and symbolic struggle of 
Duttagamini a 5th century Siahala king 
who defeated a supposed Tamil con¬ 
queror in a battle that has become a 
near-mythic symbol of the cultural 
oppositli^s ihv Ceylonese society. Thus 
the whoU.celoi^l period Idft the island 


taf dieuntty rather than iorge any 
common national, anti-imperialist 
spirit. The objective and historical 
bases for unity — Tamil-Sinhkla econo¬ 
mic and social exchanges and cultural 
borrowings, Tamil low-caste resistance 
to Brahmanic Hinduism, peasant anti- 
feudal struggles — were all overlooked. 
Strikingly also, Buddhism which in 
India itself has been (and continues to 
be seen as) part of a Jow-caste, equali- 
tarian and non-Brahmanical tradition, 
came to be experienced by even poor 
and low-caste Tamils as an alien and 
oppressive cultural force. 

iNDEPICNDEaSCE: StaTO CaPITAUSM AND 
SlNTISLA (TuAVVINISM 

Independence came without touching 
British economic holdings at all and 
brought into power the party of the 
westernised upper classes, the United 
National Party (UNP), committed from 
the beginning to an ‘open economy*. 
The UNP did nothing for industrialisa¬ 
tion or land reform other than ‘coloni¬ 
sation* projects to plant peasants, on 
new lands. It maintained the colonial 
policy of parity of Tamil and Sinhala as 
official languages, but its Sinhala chau¬ 
vinism was shown when it (and every 
other political party) accented the mass 
disenfranchisement of the ‘Indian Taniil* 
plantation labourers in the 1948 con¬ 
stitution. This was done by the simple 
expedient of placing the burden of 
proof of citizenship by descent or re¬ 
gistration on all those with Tamil names 
in the central Ceylon* area, and few of 
the illiterate plantation labourers, even 
those who had lived in the islands for 
decades, could provide such proof. 

The reaction to the comprador orien¬ 
tation of UNP policy came in 1956, the 
2500th anniversary of the death of 
Buddha which served as a focus for 
rising religious-national emotions of the 
Sinhalese. A new class was coming to 
the fore, based on the rural cl'te of 
landlords, rich peasants, school-teachers, 
monks, ayurvedic physicians — an 
aspiring bourgeoisie, rural-based but 
without the ties to the plantation eco¬ 
nomy of the westernised elite, ready to 
use state caoHalist policies to aid its 
economic advance, and a combinaMon 
of 'socialist* rhetoric and Sinhala chau¬ 
vinism to solidify its social support 

The upsurge of this class was ex¬ 
pressed through a new party, the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP), and 
through a single slogan, “Sinhala only*'. 
The party, organised by S W R D 
Bandaraaaike (himself a member of the 
4lite who converted to Buddhism and 
took up native dress to identify with 
new class), expressed in its very 


the new religious identification of 
the island that had been known as 
Ceylon. And the slogan expressed the 
antagonism of educated and semi-edu- 
cated young Sinhalese who felt that the 
continuing role of English and Tamil 
was leaving them at a disadvantage in 
education and employment. 

Anti-Tamil rioting swept the island, 
and after the SLFP came to power the 
'linguistic disenfranchisement* of the 
Tamils followed. The result was that 
between 1956 and 1970 the percentage 
of Tamils in the administrative service 
dc^r'lined from 30 per cent to 5 per 
cent, in the clerical service from 50 per 
cent to 5 per cent, and in the profes¬ 
sions from 60 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Worse yet, the left parties of Ceylon 
fell victim to Sinhala chauvinism. At 
that point there were two, the Trots- 
kvite Lama Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) 
and the pro-Moscow Communist Party. 
Both had won a fair base among the 
Sinhala working class and peasantry 
and together won 20 per cent of 
the vote in the 1947 election. But 
they had done little to really base 
party organisation among the masses, 
and were accused by the young radicals 
of the 1970s for having done little or 
nothing to even publish Marxist texts 
in the vemaculav languages. On this 
background, they began with a vague 
democratic support for Tamil-Sinhala 
linguistic parity, but under the pres¬ 
sure of the rising Sinhala political force 
they changed it to support for 'Sinhala 
only*. First the CP in I960 and then 
the LSSP in 1963 joined the SLFP in a 
united front on the argument of sup¬ 
porting a 'progressive* national bour¬ 
geoisie against the rightist UNP. It is 
noteworthy that none of these parties 
or their immediate successors (various 
Maoist and Trotskyite splits began to 
occur in reaction to the SLFP alliance) 
ever discussed or analysed the Tamil- 
Sinhala problem as a national question. 
This began to enter the thinking of 
Marxist intellectuals only after the 
Tamils themselves brought the issue to 
the fore in the 1970s. 

The SLFP-LSSP-CP united front 
undertook the first land reforms in 
Ceylon: but these were applied mainly 
to plantations, not to Che landlord or 
rich peasant-owned ricelands. It nation¬ 
alised some banks, transport and the 
port of Colombo. It started a few new 
industries and instituted strong ex¬ 
change controls and licens'ng procedures 
to encourage the local bourgeoisie. But 
while these measures could enable 
some bourgeois consolidaticMi, they 
could not, obviously, solve the econo¬ 
mic crisis hitting the island or provide 
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job$ for the increasing numbers of 
educated youths turned nut by the 
nation's schools, espcciallv with Sri 
Lanka ha\in«i one of the highest literacy 
rates of aiiv third world nation (78 per 
cent in 1971). 

But the leftist ilietorie fuelletl the 
growing aspirations of the people, and 
discontent wa& expressed both in using 
strikes and demonstrations by the 
woiking class (often against the wishes 
ot their ‘left* leaders who were tijing 
to manoeuvre within the government) 
and in Tamil-Sinhala riots. Then in 1971 
a new explosion shook the island. 

This was the revolt of the JVP 
(fanata Vimuktj Peramuna, or National 
Liberation Front). The IVP*s organisa¬ 
tion expressed the leftward turn of in¬ 
numerable rural and urban petty-bour¬ 
geois Sinhala youths, and their frustra¬ 
tions with the traditional left parties 
whose leadership had remained m the 
hands of the westernised elite and 
whose politics had remained parlia¬ 
mentary and tailist. Organiscis first 
worked underground, moving through¬ 
out the island for some vears to build 
a mass base among the peasantry, then 
‘critically’ supported the SLFP m the 
1970 elections. Then, as their mass base 
and militancy and the resulting state 
repression began to grow, with the 
examnle of the 196 > Indonesian massa¬ 
cre of communists before them on one 
side and the model of Che Guevara on 
the other, they decided on a poPey of 
insurrection. 

The JVP had no real Leninist party 
structure or wotking class base, and 
its politics were clearly adventurist. 
Worse yet, while it reacted against the 
revisionism of the established Marxist 
parties, it shared their Sinhala chauvi¬ 
nism; its famous ‘five lectures* charac¬ 
terised the Tamil plantation labourers 
as a part of ^Indian expansionism' and 
called for their repatriation “by force 
ff necessary". It also accused the 
Tamils of being ‘nationalist’, a con- 
ccptuahsaljon that reflected the lack 
of serious Marxist thinking in the 
Island on this issue. Nevertheless over 
15,000 voung people (and some estimate 
up to 50.000) paid with their lives in 
the brutal suppression of the revolt, 
it marked a turning point not only for 
Sri Lanka but also in the international 
left movement as well. For nearly all 
the nations of the world, including 
post-revolutionary societies (with the 
exception of North Korea), provided 
immediate material aid to the govern¬ 
ment, and Zhou EnlaFs letter of sup¬ 
port to Prime Minister Sirimavo Ban* 
daranaike was a major factor leading 
to disillusionment with Chinese foreign 
policy in the post-cultural revolutionary 


period. The oontinuiog fragmentetlon mi 
the rev(dutionary left in Sri Lanka and 
every other country have their roots in 
such actions. 

Sf uicniNf: rop. Dibkc nov 

The brutal repression of the revolt, 
the subsequent failure of the JVP to 
regroup, and the continued neglect of 
Iho Tamil national question left a re¬ 
volutionary vacuum in Sn Lanka poli¬ 
tics. Splits occurred in every major 
left party, with the Trotskyites and 
pro-Ch>ni communists dividing into 
several groups. The JVP itself lirst 
fragmented and then was taken over 
bv an emerging Trotskyite section 
headed by one of its early mam leaders. 
Rohan Wijiween. The original JVP had 
never been Trotskyite but more or less 
followed the traditional communist 
line in its analysis of classes and the 
charactei of revolution; out there had 
been two strategical trends within it 
— the so-called ‘big blow* (insurrec¬ 
tionist) and ‘little blow^* (protracted 
warfare). Following the repression dif¬ 
ferences intensified and there was even 
physical infighting in the jails before 
Wijiweera's group gained control to 
transform it into a parliamentary paity 
noted for its sectarian refusal to unite 
with other sections of the left. 

The positive aspect of this period 
was that a new generation was coming 
into the working class movement, 
many of them with the most bitter per¬ 
sonal experiences of class struggle, 
raising new issues, studying the prob¬ 
lems of the revolution in a new way 
and working among the masses in vari¬ 
ous organisations. But throughout the 
1970s, no revolutionary vanguard could 
be born from this, and the solit bet¬ 
ween Tamil and Sinhala masses and 
activists intensified. 

In this absence of a revolutionary 
alternative, the Sinhalese maintained 
the SLFP in power until 1977, with Us 
rhetoric of anti-imperialism and prac¬ 
tice of state capitalism. Then, when 
their worsening economic condition 
showed no sign of improving, they re¬ 
elected the UNP. The UNP promptly 
moved to ’liberalise'* the economy and 
‘rationalise’ the state s>stem — on one 
hand dismantling exchange controls and 
licensing procedures and opening up 
the country to 'multinational capital and 
the World Bank-IMF, and on the other 
hand bringing in an amended constitu¬ 
tion in 1978 to provide for a presiden¬ 
tial system. Strikingly, though the 
SLFP's Sirimavo Bandaranaike has 
often been identified with Indira 
Gandhi, Bandaranalke’s enemy Jayawar- 
dene was doing precisdy what In^ra 


GaadlU hmelt is now beginiiing to do: 
the changing policy is more a result of 
the changing needs of the bourgedsie, 
not oi a particular political party. Sri 
Lanka’s motlel is now Singapore, the 
highiv dictaton.il but industrialising 
plj>ground of the MNCs, and the UNP 
is going ahead with free trade zones 
and the capital-hungry Mahaveli irriga¬ 
tion-development project. Economic 
growth rates have risen temporarily, 
but little has so far trickled down to 
the masses, and even in the face of a 
divided opoosilion the UNP’s fate is 
uncertain in the current elections. 

The Tamils m turn threw all their 
support to the newly emerged. TULF 
when it took up a programme for equal 
rights and the call for ‘Eelam’. When 
tliis party tinned to moderation, the 
Liberation Tigeis sprang up as a mili¬ 
tant group, and now with the Tigers 
repressed and the TULF still discredi¬ 
ted as too compromising, numerous 
new groups aic coming to the fore- 
fiont. Almost all ot these have bour¬ 
geois or pet tv'bourgeois leadership, 
but Maixist-Leninist lorcos are also 
WO'king among iho Tamils. These in¬ 
clude a hieukawav tacuon Irom the 
pro-Chinese Communist Party who are 
working in the ‘Upcouniry Tamil Move¬ 
ment* and also oiganising the mainlv 
scheduled caste agricultural labouieis 
in JaJTna the first time an agneui- 
turat labourers organisation has been 
formed in Sn Lanka. Then call is for 
a ‘castelcss Eelam*. 

The division in the revolutionary 
left in Sri Lanka has so far left the fate 
of the country in the hands of the UNP 
and SLFP, (he “right” and “left" hands 
of the bouigcoisie. both headed by the 
most elite ot its sections. But this 
division itself has its basis, not so 
much in the international competition 
between ‘Trotskyites*, 'Maoists’ and 're¬ 
visionists' as in the inability to formu¬ 
late a political line capable ol handling 
the internal contradictions of Sn Lanka 
society. The most important of these 
contradictions is the national question, 
but the role of caste contradictions 
among the Tamils themselves, the agri¬ 
cultural ‘modernisation* that has eroded 
traditional patron-client relationships 
and created a growing dass of agri¬ 
cultural labourers, and the nature of 
the bourgeofale's relationship with 
contemporary imperialism are dl impor¬ 
tant issues. The resolution 6f these con¬ 
tradictions depends on developing a 
living marxism, both at the theoretical 
and practical level, among the working 
masses themselves, and it is this pro* 
cess that seems to characterise the 
present stage of the revolutioit in Sri 
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PEl^PECflVE 


Threats and Responses 

Conrenions in Tamil Nadu 
Imtiaz AknaS 


THE question of the tonveision of ihe 
Scheduled Castes to Islam hds been 
engaging public attention for well ovci 
a year Unfortunately, despite all the 
publicity that it got and all the discus 
Sion that it generated m the national 
press, the question has not rtceivtcl thi 
kind of serious treatnunt that it would 
SI cm to deserve On tht (ontrais the 
more common tcndetic) liis been to 
press certain popular beliefs as explana¬ 
tions without attempting to iornuilaU 
logically consistent piopositmns that 
would account foi the phenomenon 
Given its rather sensitive iiituic iii tin 
(ontixt of the past nictnorifs of the 
Ibiiclu and Muslim communities or at 
h ist then elite sections and the lecent 
political history of the country, there 
woull ippiar to be a stiong case for 
a serious treatment of the subject 

What has acted as a seiioiis baiiier 
to 1 correct appraisal and understand 
i«g of the whole conversion episode , 
which is what it would appear to bo, 
IS that a senes of events and divelop- 
iiitiiis that are actually susceptible of 
separate explanations have been sought 
to be accounted for in terms of a single 
explanation iliis has been patticuliilv 
the case with the conversions which 
took place 111 larnil Nadu and the con 
versions threatened by the leaders and 
mcniliers of the Scheduled Castes sub 
stquentl) in cithei parts of thcx.counti> 
Ihcse two developments have genet alls 
been viewed as expiessions of a coin 
iiion causi or factoi which has been 
identified variously as the lolc of foreign 
money or the gn>wtag militaiy of the 
Indian Musluns in the context of tbo 
lecent lesurgeme of Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism or even the urge for social 
mibilly among Ihe Schedul • Cailfs 
Perhaps the question may be better 
undeistood if these two developments 
are considered separately 

Going simply by the chronology of 
the events there appears to be a strong 
case for this way of approachmg tlie 
qtlestioik Hie conversions in Tamil 
Nadu actually todk place in the begin* 
niog of last year and did not come to 
h^t until li^ February or Mardi of 
that ynm oemversion ibreati came to 


be made by May or June by which 
lime tlu conveisinns in iamil Nadu had 
already Kinvid n great deal of publi 
dtv Once we xecognue the difference 
between the actiiil convirsions which 
occuticd in Tamil Nadu aud the conver 
stuns thic aimed clsewhcie it becomes 
pcrtirirnt to ask whv actual conveisions 
wcic limited to the four Mnithem dis¬ 
tricts of laiiiil Nadu though elsewhere 
Um) the Scheduled Cashs thuatened 
bat thev would embrace Islam R-o- 
ceeding on the basts of the limited 
intoimatioii rendered asailable bv press 
rcpoits and such other inioimatiou as 
has been avadabU otherwise, it is pos 
sibit olherwist, it is possible to hypo¬ 
thesise several local factois that might 
have served to bung alxiut these con 
\ c rsioiis 

Pci hips, the most impoitant of these 
lictois seems to he the natuie of Caste 
Hindu Scheduled Caste relations in 
Jamil Nadu — especially the particular 
pattfin of interaction obtaining cur 
rentiv between the dominant castes of 
the area and the Scheduled Castes 
I hi c*istes which enjoy dominance over 
the area where conversions look place 
aie peasant cartes of Tewas and Voni- 
yas whose ciirient superiority is a matter 
of recent acquisition bi ought about by 
their control over land accompanied by 
their nbilits to acquire other symbols of 
status Given the newness of their 
status It U easy to anticipate that they 
should also he suffenng tram an acute 
status anxiety and should be jt iloiis of 
pieserving their new found status 
through asserting and overly de mcm 
stiating it to those lower down the 
social hierarchy Thus, what may 
actually be happening 1r the areas 
where conversions have taken place is 
that the overbearing behavioiii of the 
peasant castes might lie remdenng 
things difficult for the Scheduled ( ustes 
who, as the lowest castes might also be 
having to bear the major brunt of the 
lewa and Vaniya status anxietv aiitl 
soual aggressiveness arising out of tluir 
recent mobility 

There has been smne indication of 
this possibility In the press leports on 
oonvmiojia and on atrocities being 


committed by the locally dominant 
castes m the course of investigating 

which the fact of conversions was 
ictiially discovered Still, the over 

bearing behaviour of the locally domi¬ 
nant castes may not have brought about 
conveisions if ihe developments among 
the liKaliy dominant castis were nut 
to a icitam extriit paralleled by similar 
developments among llie Skhedultd 
( astc s I ike the locallv dommant 

pc isaiit c istcs the Schiduled Castes In 
the ana too have in recent years 
icgistiicd considerable social mobility 
and onc^ of the effects of this social 
mobility has been the cttiergeiuc of a 
group of young militants who are 
simply not piepared to iccept the 
status tiaditionally ascribed to them 
Jl seems that conversion wis adopted 
bv this group of Scheduled Castes as 
1 . strategem either as a way out to 
cscapi the humiliation md atrocities to 
which they might be being subjected 
by the locally dominant emstes or to 
diainatisc the point that they could no 
longer lie coerced into accepting a low 
status as the possibility of repudiating 
the rules upon which this coercion was 
itself based was open to them 
This still leaves one question un¬ 
answered Why did the Scheduled 
Castes opt in favour of embracing 
Islam rather than one of the other 
religions such as Qinstiaxuty? Perhaps 
the answer to this question lies in the 
nature of Muslim missionary activities 
in the area, the nature of Tamil Islam 
and the position of Muslims m Tamil 
Nadu 

rheu is some evidence to suggest 
thit the area has been the scene of 
sustained Muslim missionarv activity 
over the years As no detailed study 
of this phenomenon has lietn done so 
far it IS difficult to say whether the 
object of this missionary activits has 
been proselytisation Since the end of 
eighteenth century Islam in India had 
practically lost its prose l\ tisnig thrusts 
and Muslim missionarv activities have 
since been directed more at the imposi¬ 
tion ol R more rigid practice of Islamic 
principles and pieiepts among Muslims 
rather tlian recruitment of new converts 
to the faith Muslim missionary orga 
msations working in the area base pre- 
jiaied a considerable body of religious 
litiratmo in the local language which 
has found wide dtspersal throii^out 
Tamil Nadu It could be that the 
option of embracing Islam might have 
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been .suggested to the Scheduled Co&fes 
by tijf'ii incrcftscd awjicness of the 
faith brought about by their cxiHi^urc 
to the missionary religiom literature or 
they iiiJglit have Ix^ni persiiad(*d to 
adopt Islam through proM'lytisation 
work. 

Equally, the option could liavt* been 
cletemiiiied by the nature of Tamil 
Nadu Islam. Unlike in the rest of India, 
tlie Islam that predominates in Tamil 
Nadu is of the bhafi variety. Tlie chief 
eltarac'teristics of this variety of Islam 
are its more pronounced biinplieity 
(because of gircater Arab as opposed to 
Pet Sian influence) and its greater hoeiul 
egalitarianism and simplicity at the 
level of rtdigious praetico. 

Finally, unlike the yublims in North 
luclia, A good many of whom carry a 
rathr low estimation of theinselvc's as a 
dispossessed and frustrated minority, 
Tamil Muslims have traditionally been 
hi trade and business and cou- 
stitule an economically strong comniii' 
nity. lliis strength has consideiahly 
inci eased in rcccmt years as a result of 
tile expansion of opportunities in trade 
and business. It is possible that the 
decision of the Scheduled Castes to 
convert to Islam mi{^t also have Ixien 
d'^termined by the support that this 
might give them m terms of belonging 
to ail economically strong and stable 
community in their figlit against oppriss- 
sive domination by the* locally powerful 
peasant castes. 

It can be argued that what 1 have 
been stating so far is highly tentative 
and that 1 have besides completely 
ovc*rlooked the questions of inducements 
and nitcrplay of foreign money which 
have Iveii referred to so very frequently 
in discussions of conversions. As re¬ 
gards the tentative tone of the argu¬ 
ments, there is an obvious difficulty 
here. Press coverage of the conversions 
in Tamil Nadu could have produced 
some concrete evidence to substantiate 
these propositions provided those in¬ 
vestigating the matter liad proceeded on 
the premise that the conversions owed 
themselves to loi*al c'auses. Since they 
proceeded on the presupposition tlmt 
the conversions were rooted into glolxil 
or all-India causes they did not pro¬ 
duce the kind of information that could 
go to substantiate these propositions. 
Under the drcumstant*es, one can only 
indicate those possible factors that 
cottld serve to explain the conversions 
as a local phenomenon and hope that 
siAsequent Investigations would provide 


a test of them. As regards inducements 
and iureign money operutkins it is true 
that thi*y have been cited widely as 
factors responsible for conversions, but 
the evidenco has l)«u.*n quite slender. 
Furthermore, it is possible to explain 
why both inducements and foreign 
money have enjoyed such wide public 
appeal and acceptance in terms other 
than that they are necessarily true. 
However, if inducements and foicigii 
money were actually responsible for 
conversions to Islam in Tamil Nadu, out* 
cannot explain why their opeiation did 
not effect ki other areas. Why was it 
that they did not bring about large- 
scale conversions in other areas despite 
the fact that conversions WTre threaten¬ 
ed by the Scheduled Ga.stes elsewhere? 

At the same time, it would be absurd 
to argue that inducenir*nts were not a 
factor at all in the recent conversion.s. 
One would indeed be surprised if 
eouversions were prompted entirely by 
spiritual con.siderations or promise of 
social mobility. Conversion is almost 
alM \ys an outcome of tangible benefits. 
What is not clear, however, is how the 
c|UPStion of inducements acquires a 
singular significance in the context of 
the conversions to Islam. It will be 
easily recogaised that inducements have 
always been built into the national 
policy on religion. For example, when 
r*andhi peisuuded Ambcdkar to aban¬ 
don his idea of sepaiatc eleutoiates for 
the Scheduled Castes on pioiniso that 
special provisions would Im* made for 
tliem in matters of education and politi- 
c-al rt*piesentation, that loo was induce¬ 
ment. Or, again when it is argued that 
those members of the Scheduled Castes 
w*ho embrace another religion than 
Hiuduism should be debarred from 
enjoying the benefits of protective dis- 
CTjmiiiation, art* the concessions being 
granted to tho Scheduled Castes undei 
the law not treated as a kind of induce¬ 
ment? 

There is no tangible evidence to show 
that foreign monpy was involved on a 
Luge scale in tl^e conversions of the 
Scheduled Castes in Tamil Nadu, but 
in the pcq^ular mind suck evidence has 
often been presumed to exist. Ihere- 
fme, the question that arises Is: why 
has this belief about foreign money 
oiK*rations enjoyed such wide appeal 
and acceptance despite the almost total 
absence of any ooncR*to evidence? Is 
it not that there is some other ol^ec- 
tive basis in society which accounts lor 
the remarkable popularity and aooiqptr 


ance which this belief has enjoyed? 

It cun be argued that there is indeed 
such a basis iu social reality. This is 
the emergence in recent years of a 
socially visible, though of course tiny, 
eiitrepreiiurial class among Muslims iu 
India. Conventional analyses of Muslims 
iu India have tended to mbs this point 
because they continue to be based on 
a view of the Muslims as a frustrated 
and backward community still ponder¬ 
ing over its predicament in post-parti¬ 
tion Ifidid. This development is having 
a far-reaching impact on the mutual 
relations and attitudes and iicrc*eption 
of tile two communities. 

Theie is no doubt that partition was 
a traumatic experience in the life of the 
cmmiiii*ty, or at least laigi sectors uf 
It at any rate. Its immediate eftect 
was to promote a s(*iise of insecurity 
and withdrawal among Muslim.s. 
Around the early lOOOs however, the 
N'ushms began realising tliat they had 
to swim or sink in this countiy and 
coidd not go on pondering over their 
pn^dicament indefinitely. Accordingl), the 
more enterpiising amongst them lK*gan 
to come out of their .siMise of with¬ 
drawal and slatted taking adsantage of 
the availalde economic opportunities 
created by the expansion of a market 
for good.s and services monopolised by 
them. Over the \ears some of these 
enterprising Muslims have been able to 
emerge a.s businessmen of substance and 
are lunniiig their own mauuiacturing 
workshops, trade or expoit enterprises. 

This explains to a considerable extent 
the strong Hindu reaction to the con¬ 
versions reported from Tamil Nadu. 
Perhaps at the cost of a slight exaggera¬ 
tion, one could say that the Hindu 
reaction to the conversions was one of 
panic. It was argued that the conver¬ 
sions were an attempt to deslabili.se the 
region and carried within them the 
potential of destroying the freedom 
and integrity of the country. The 
Hindu reaction, particularly of the 
more articulate leaders of Hindu opinion 
and some politicians lo^n to cash in 
on the issue, set the stage for the un¬ 
folding of the second act in the con¬ 
version episode. It demonstrated to 
the leaders of the Scheduled Castes 
that the Muslims were the only mino¬ 
rity in the countiy that Hiadus took 
seriottdy, ai^ this point could be made 
political use of. Already after dm 
anliH^servatiOD ^stlr in Gufarat and 
elsewhere, die average members of the 
Soheduled Gaetes as well ea dieir more 
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articuhte leaders had been feeling 
alarmed and apprehensive over the 
caste Hindu bacUash against govern¬ 
ment’s policy of protective discrimina¬ 
tion. The Hindu reaction to the con¬ 
versions in Tamil Nadu suggested tliat 
it could he used to force the Hindu 
community into conccdinif what they 
thought they were nearly on the verge 
of losing. 

It might be argued that 1 am grossly 
exaggerating the Scheduled Caste reac¬ 
tions to the anti~reservation stir as well 
as the strengtli of anti-reservolioii senti¬ 
ments. One wishes this were true. 
Actually, the Hindu reaction against the 
government’s reservation policy have 
been stronger than the gains registered 
by tlie Scheduled Castes would warrant. 
Curiously, even intellectuals have conic 
around to tlie view that die reservation 
policy was responsible for injecting a 
communal virus and creating a vested 
interest in backwardness, and have 
begun to argue in favour of an abroga¬ 
tion of this policy. Wliat is more, the 
opposition to the reservation policy is 
being euuehed in an ideology of effi¬ 
ciency and skills. 

'Ihe Hindu response to the conver¬ 
sions in Tamil Nadu provided an 
opportunity to the Scheduled Castes 
to use the threat of cfinversioii as a 
weapon against ihe Hindu backlash and 
to impress upon the Hindu (community 
at large that the problem of their up¬ 
lift was very much still there to be 
resolved. There is no denyiny the 
fact that the use of the strategy was 
carried to absurd limits. Croups of. 
Scheduled Caste workers in government 
establishments, and occasionally indi¬ 
vidual members of the cxmimunity, 
promptly despatched letters to the 
government that if they were 
not immediately promoted or if their 
grievances were not quickly attended 
to they would embrace Islam. Even so, j 
the fact that in no case was the threat ' 
actually carried out clearly suggests that 
the threat was intended mere to black- • 
mail the government or the Hindu com¬ 
munity at large rather than to actually 
embcsu,*e another religion. 

As a ptdijtical strategy, the threat of 
conversion, unless actually carried out 
could at best be of Ihuited utility. 
Nonetheless, the strategy served Its 
puip^., -$oi^ thereafter, at the 
Janamasdl^i, ceremony at the 
Bifla ManfVsafm mem^s of the Sche* ^ 
' duM .GaM$ w<ue also htdubted to be 


priests, a status which Hindu opinion 
w'ould have been most reluctant to 
otherwise concede, and Hindu leaders 
all over the country cnlleil for a relaxa¬ 
tion of caste rules and untouchahility 
practices. It remains Ici be seen how 
long this rciCemtion of good intentions 


survives, but it would seem that over 
the short-run the Scheduled Castes have 
been the principal gainers out of the 
conversion episode. At any rate, the)’ 
can feel assured that the reaction 
against the rc^.servation policy sliall 
rcinaiti suspended for sometime to come. 
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ling water screen cathode protection as per drg. & spen.—Qty 60 Nos. 

6. DPS: NFC ENG: 515 due on 2-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Viton '*0'* Ring for use under high vacuum and teini^eratiire up to 
200® C as per tender documents —Qty 50 Nos. 

7. DPS: NFC: ENG: 520 due on 3-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Fabrication and supply of S.S. Pipe Racks—Qty 5 Nos. 

8. DPS: NAPP: ENG: 132 due on 4-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Round strand ungalvanised steel wire rope 1 Basic grade conforming 
to IS; 2266-77 as per tender documents--Qty 2 Reels (Each reel 
having 800 m each), 

9. DPS: NFC; ENG: 517 due on 6-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Filler wire for manual Argon Arc welding to be supplied as per tender 
documents—Qty 800 Kgs, 

10. DPS: BARC; ENG: 15912 due on 7-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Welding electrode, Eutectrode, XUPER XYRON, etc, in various sizes, 
as per tender specifications— (}ty 40 Kg$. 

11. DPS: NAPP: PPED: PPF: 455 due on 7-12-82 (Rs. 35) 

Supply of bellows expansion joints in different size—Qty 55 Nos. 

12. DPS: NAPP: PPED: PPF: 452 due on 8-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Supply of temporary strainers for active L. P. process water systems 
as per purchaser’s tender specifications—Qty 4 Nos. 

13. DPS: NAPP: PPED: PPF: 457 due on 9-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Supply of check valves in different sizes as per spen. - Qty 52 Nos. 

14. DPS: BARC: ENG; 15839 due on 9-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Ultra purity graphite rods, in various sizes, as per spen.—Qty 12,400. 

15. DPS; PPED: FAB: 391 diic on 10-12-82 (Rs. 25) 

Manufacture, inspection, testing, packing certification and delivery, to 
site of shielding Flask for moderator system Resin De-dcdiitecration 
hoppers as per Purchaser’s specification—Qty 4 Nos. 

Import Licence will be provided only (except item No. 2 & 15) if the 
items are not available indigenously. 

Tender documents at the rates mentioned above and General conditions 
of contracts priced 50 Paise each can be had from the Finance and 
Accounts Officer, Department of Atomic Energy, Directorate of 
Purchase and Stores^ 3rd Floor, Mohatta Building, Palton Road, 
Booibay>400 001, between 10 a.m. & 1 p.m. on working days (except 
On Saturdaj-s). Tenders will be received upto 3 p.m. cn the due date 
shown cbove and will be opened at 4 p.m, on the same day. The riRht 
is reserved to accept or reject lowest or any tender(s) in part or full 
without assigning any reason. 

davp 645 (268)82 tMi 
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Technology and the Reactionary Radicals 

Aihok V DtMi 

lMiia>ClibM CompmtiTe Approach: Tachaolofjr and Sdaaca for 

Development edited by Erik Baark and Jon Sigurdson; Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies. Studies on Asian Topics No 3, Curzon 
Press. London. 1980. 


I HAVE two good reasons not to icview 
this book. For one thing, an English 
friend once told me that whenever he 
gave a lecture or a seminar, thrrr was 
alnays one or other Indian in the 
audience who would point out his mis¬ 
takes in great glee; and reading this 
book I fed irrepressibly Indian. For 
another, 1 understand that most com- 


If so, it is simply not true that the sup¬ 
ply of technology to the modern set*tor 
of India exceeds the demand; just the 
reverse, Ihere arc thousands of Indians 
dreaming of making a killing with an 
imported technology, knocking on the 
doors of fundgn firms, and coming back 
frustrated because the latter are not 


convinced of their (Indians*) ability to 
win a large market in India or willing, 
ness to pay royalties honestly. Largo 
and wcll-managcd business houses do 
perhaps receive more offers of tech¬ 
nology from abroad than they accept, 
but lor the country as a whole, demand 
for imported technology exceeds sup¬ 
ply. It is just not true that multi- 
nationals are foisting technology upon 
tinwilling Indian dupes; quite often the 
dupes are assiduously courting the 
heartless exploiteis for crumbs. 

Indusirialised societies detemdne can^ 
wmfjtion patterns in dw modem sectors 
of developing societies. There are goods 
and services which were developed in 


parisons of India and China aie by 
Indians and are Indocentrie (p 3), and 
1 am hardly capable of ollcriiig an un- 
Jndiati Siiiuceiitric view. 

But 1 gathet courage from a sentence 
of Erik Baark : 'TartisansliJp properly 
applied advances science because it 
provides an incentive to change the 
terms of scientific debate. It may 
well mean: there is nothing wrong in 
being partngn; one is advancing science 
thereby. But it could also mean; a 
partisan should be listened to, for he 
might be so right that he might remove 
a roadblock in your science. This is 
the smse in which 1 propose to take it, 
for I see a great blind spot in what 1 
shall call the reactionary ladical view 
of the world. 

Ihis view is illustrated by a couple 
of neat diagrams, reproduced here 
(from pp 84 and 85), of Jon Sigurdson 
and Ward Morehouse. Figure A repre* 
seats the reactionary radicals' view of 
India and B that of China before it 
recently opened the donis and fell from 
grace. A can be visualised as one oC 
those pictures about which children 
are asked. "Find out .vevtn things 
that are wrung with this picture"; 
Figure B is tlie correct picture^ 
But 1 have Inriied the pictures every 
way, I have even tried to look at them 


I'loi'ws A: Linkages of R and D Sisickis lo CoNiEMFUKAsy ^ouuiibs , 



from behind, but 1 just cannot escape 
feeling that B is even more wrong than 
A. Even the Chine.se think so nowadays, 
and tliey sliould know. However, 1 
shall only talk about India. 

While supply and demand Ifctween 
the A 6 O syslent and the economy 
are in tough equSUhrkim in industriai- 
ised socitiies, thU is not the case in the 
developing tnorCr/. Siqjply and demand 
for what? Fm technology presumably. 


^lle wpply ^ demand Mweea the R uxl D AVAtem and the m 

m rwgh Mulhbnum in JndiutiialiMd McieUes fleft), ihia ta ^ 

Jtadus^lfaed societie. detenniile oonnunpUon 
patterns (A) in the mc^em swtors of developing societies, and R D 

WAcarch tads (B) in the R and D 
® ^ supply to dflvdopinx aooietie. 

(Q u mostly and goes only to the modem aOBtor. H and D 

1*^ devctoping somoties (D) i, weak. There to a limi ted, Mud 
d^nd tetween d^loplng socMies and Qidr hiformal atTuotuite^^^ 
Jot ingKan^ (Aange (E^. These to virtually no intenctioii b«tw««*Se 
" “"H,®^*!*** ““d mm Infonaal rtmotuitB (Pl Indwtoklbed 
dSiSSDrSSStiS. *® * «« of tBchodogteal 
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Fimnai B I,t Nir*e!pa of R \nd D S^sijms lo Coniemfoiiam\ Socarms 
A HYPomrncu- Modii. for iHf Fnimr 


•tMN 



\o1e Thi<} model attempts to represent only lelitiomhip of souices ol 

technological cluni^c to contemporary ytxiclics and does not refl^xt 
the many othir inteaonnections ancl intei actions hpet\yccn industnaJued 
and dtyilopinf; societies wluch are ininitistod in common global 
problems «>hared bv all mankind 


industna] societies or whosi tiehniqucs 
ol pnidu tion were nnovated in thoM* 
^icietits which ire being tonsumed 
in India's modem sectoi, but it is too 
far-fetched to say that its consumption 
pattern is in any sense ‘dctei mined’ by 
industrial societies ‘Modern* Indian 
food consumption patterns are signi¬ 
ficantly different from those in indus¬ 
trialised countnes Indians use to wear 
clothes even before the advent of 
industrialisation, and the better-off 
among them used to live in stonc-and- 
mojtar houses The> did not travel 
to work in a bus, but if they no longei 
nde horses or travel reclining in palan- 
qiuns, thcTe is no iiasori to regiit tlus 

The underlying idea is that the 
demonstration effect of western goods 
makes the Indian middle class seek 
higher incomes and makes it a more 
expensive Incubus^ upon the Indian 
society. This is sheer nonsense There 
was a parasitical uppei cUvs m India 
even before the advent of industry, 
which absorbed a sizeable proportion of 
the national income. And as to the 
demonatation effect pushing up the 
price cf Ae bourgeoisie, the mean real 
MMw Ip wp^fpiadii Mm katp 


ed since independence despite the m- 
Cl easing openness of Indian society Im 
western influences Just sec how the 
middle class reacted lo the oil ciisis. 
Instead of taking industrial uctioii to 
protect Its car ownership it happily 
jumped on to scooters and mopeds and 
ran after buses The numbers ol the 
petty bouigooisie and the haiitf pro¬ 
letariat have grown unrelentingly since 
independence This has led to inexor¬ 
able pressufc on their red wa3Cs Far 
fiom the dcmonstiation cITtet j u*>hing 
up their price, they have bcioroe pro 
gressively cheaper, and have gi en the 
country ever poorer service 

R and D systems in d 

\ociettes defwe thr researth ta^kstnthc 
R attd D si/stenve of \onetus 

Stgurdson* Morehouse and ctheis have 
been earned away bv the handful of 
Indian scientists who publish papers 
abroad and Indian students in univer¬ 
sities abroad The vast majority of 
Indian scientists publish nothing, and 
of those who do^ most publish in Inaian 
loumals. In the goveimncnt labora¬ 
tories, projects are approved and 
pnoritiet set bureaucratic committees 
Imbued with a strong sense, however 


misdiret tod, of national utility 11 a large 
propot tion of the research in those 
laboratories is ultimately infructuous. 
it IS not because it is theoietical or 
I emote ft am practical affaiis, but 
because scientists are remote from the 
mukei foi technology They think, foi 
instance that woik on mica oi lac is 
of national importance because they 
die found m India, but they do not 
biaher to ascertain whether theie is 
any firm in the industries based on 
these materials which is capable of 
using technology R and D in com¬ 
mercial firms is usually not compctiUyc 
with importable technology Thus 1 
cannot see any sense in which the tasks 
of R and O m India arc set by the 
R and D system outside 

This sort of statement is sometimes 
intended to mean that Indian R and O 
institutions do not work on problems 
of the traditional sector This is by 
and laige true, and widely accepted by 
the scientists themselves, some of whom 
have bioken out of the conventional 
S and T svstem as a result of thcir 
frustiation with this state of affairs. 
But to think that productivity m the 
tridilional sector can be improved by 
technology per se is a mistake It is 
well known that the performance of 
bullock carts can be improved by ball 
blaring^ that biogas plants extract fuel 
from dung widiout reducing its 
viliie as manure or thit bnek 
Imi'dings last longer tlian mud huts. 
But ball b« irings biogas plants and 
buck kilns ucpiire some imest- 
meiit Evi n it the in\estnient is 
liiMtMxd b\ a Swetbsh fundim 
aeenc\. fuither finance will eventually 
be required for repairs, maintenance 
and replacement, which must be realis¬ 
ed bv selling the output resulting from 
the invfsoKut So il is vartually 
impossible to make sustained im¬ 
provements m the technology of sub¬ 
sistence economies, some commerciali¬ 
sation Is essential. And a commercialis¬ 
ed community his access not onlv to 
'ippioprattf techne lORios, but also to 
mechanised tcchnuiucs invcstois in it 
whether it be peasants, traders, 
financing institutions oi chanties 
will inevitabl> compaie the returns on 
investment m both types of techniques, 
c'nd especially in stationiry activities 
the advantages of a motor or a diesel 
engine over an unassisted worker or 
anunal are decisive I was struck bv 
the fact that even in Bardoli Ashram 
the bullock on the oil mill had been 
replaced by a motor. If, then, it is tiue 
that low-level mechamsation gives a 
high rate of return in the traditional 
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sector, this sector needs capital far 
iiirirc* llian leihnolojry. Quite possibly 
ihe soitTitfsls ill 1 DCs ilii not work on 
the f radiiional st'rlor for (he perfectly 
liood MMSini that It needs them less 
than it doi’s fiUrepreni'nrs and moiie\- 
lenders. 

1 think that the priKcss of innovation 
ill l.DCs is misunderstood bv many 
research workers becausi* the)' coufiiu^ 
their attention to the government 
laboratories; and they are helped in 
their misconceptions by the fact that 
most of the LDC writers on S and T 
come from the scientific bureaucracy. 
The result is that the entire literature 
on S and T in LDCs gives an outsider’s 
view of corporate R and D, and a 
biased one» which propagates for 
instance that most of the R and D is 
bogus and the expenditure on it is 
incurred or shown to be incurred for 
the sake of the tax rebates. The truth 
is that much of it is incurred on acti¬ 
vities with a small scientific or innovn- 
tivu conti'ul but with a high rate of re¬ 
turn. They might not look lik<^ S and T 
to a high-class sdculi.st, auy more 
than market research docs to an econo¬ 
mist, but they are a by-product of 
science as surely as market research is 
of economics, and they are an equally 
valuable business activity. And in so 
far as the traditional sector provides a 
market for industrial products, such as 
fertilisers, pesticides, tractors and irri¬ 
gation pumps. R and D is done for it 
by industry'. 

Thcrfi vt a Utnited supfdy and demand 
Imtween davelopiiif' mdaties and their 
informal Ktmctnrea and proces^s for 
incremental chmige. Presumably .supply 
of and demand for technology is meant. 
The 'informar sector is a conceptual 
creation of the reactionary radicals — 
who are rcctionary in their approach to 
technology and -edical in their approach 
•to income distribution. The informal 
sector consists of enterprises which use 
manual, tradition il technologies. The 
idea that these technologies undcreo 
‘incrementar. i e. slow change arises 
from a study of pre-industrial societies. 
It is found fhat technologies in such 
societies changed crnsiderably , over 
time; but the time span over which 
they changed is much lonver than for 
iiidn.strial .societies, and the aoerage 
rate of technical change has greatly 
accelerated since the emergence of 
modern industry. Prom this it is deduc¬ 
ed that all pre-industrial technical 
changes were slow, that similarly slow 
improvements continue to take place in 
the technc^ojties of the informal sectors 


of present-day Jevelcping societies and 
that these improvements arise from 
interaction with ihc traditional sector. 
All the three inferences are speculative 
and tenuous, rhej could be tested only 
by observing prejnduslri.il pockets 
nhicli :in* .still uiitoiiohf'd by in()ii.strial 
societies, deep in the wilds of south¬ 
east* Asia, Africa and South America, 
and no one has even attempted to test 
them. 

In the larger part of the d'^veloping 
world which is in contact with ‘modern’ 
sectors, however, ‘incremental’ change 
in the ’informal’ sector is hardly notice¬ 
able, and is in any case swamped by 
the changes induced in it by irdustrial 
technologies and products. The changes 
arc of two kinds: mechanisation and 
diversification in industries based on 
non-agricultural materials, and mecha¬ 
nisation of industries fabricating agri¬ 
cultural materials. 

The output of even those non- 
agricultural materials which existed in 
an identifiable form in the pre-industrial 
age ' iron and steel, copper, cement 
- has increa.sed so vastly that I have 
no difricu]t>' in believing that even 
employment in these industries has 
risen greatly. This is apart from the 
far greater employment generated by 
industries making materials which did 
not exist earlier plastics, synthetic 
fibres, rubber, etc - and industries 
fabricating goods from non-agricultural 
materials. Thus mechanisation in this 
sector has been accompanied by a sig¬ 
nificant increase in employment. 

The mechanisation of industries 
using agricultural materials, .cuch as 
cotton, sugarcane or leather, has in¬ 
creased productivity much less than 
that of industries producing ncm-agri- 
cultural materials like iron. Con- 
.scqiiently. manual tcchniqiie.s have not 
been eliminated by the ci/mpetition of 
machines. Tl is for the survival of 
manual techniques in these agricuUurc- 
based industries that the protagonists 
of appropriate technology are pleading, 
although their argument is couched in 
more ambitious and general terms. 

Even here we do not have a simple 
case of employment destruction. Id 
so far as mechanisation reduces labour 
input per unit of oiitpuit, it will also 
reduce the average cost and price, and 
will thereby lead to an increase in 
demand. Thus there will be an increase 
in employment in the cultivation of 
the agricultural material against which 
the foil in employment in the fabricat¬ 
ing industry' must be balanced; which 
is greater will depend on the labour 
force in the cultivation; of the agTitml- 


tural product and in the fabricating 
industry and the elasticity of demand. 
Ir can be shown that if a rise in labour 
productivity reduces wage costs and 
consequently the price of the finished 
product, and if agriculture can expand 
output and maintain productivity con¬ 
stant, total employment will increase or 
decrease according as 

V d + (l.+ ri 

where fhe numbers 

of workers emnloyed in the cultivation 
and the fabrication of the raw material, 

f is the proportional increase in the 
productivity of the fabricating workers 
and d the proportional rise in sales. 
Thus for a given rise in productivity, 
the greater the elasticity of demand 
and the greater ihe labour force in 
cultivation in relation to that in fabri¬ 
cation, the greater is the likelihood that 
employment will increase. It is there¬ 
fore wrong to assume without argument 
that the mechanisation of a traditional 
agriculture-based industry must inevit¬ 
ably reduce employment. 

Hence 1 greatly doubt that the inter¬ 
action between the traditional .society 
and the informal sector leads to signi¬ 
ficant technological improvements in the 
latter. Interaction with the modern 
sector does to a much greater extent. 
Whether such improvements reduce v>r 
increase employment is a question 
worth investigating seriously, and in¬ 
capable of the cxiomatic aaswer as-smii- 
ed for it by the protagonists of apprt>- 
priate technology. 

There w virtually no interaction he- 
Uoeen the formal R and D system and 
those informal structures. What i.s pre¬ 
sumably meant is tliat the informal 
.sector receivers no technology from the 
modem industrial sector. But it re¬ 
ceives large quantities of goods, which 
emlxxly such t(x.hno1ogical advances an 
arc made by the modern sector. Not 
many of these arc iidtifited bv or made 
specifically for the informal sector. 
Technological changes are called for 
by other economic changes, such as an 
increase in scale or shortages of Inputs, 
and the informal structure is not sub¬ 
ject to such changes. Where it is, the 
technology changes, but the change re¬ 
quires no R and D if an improved tech¬ 
nology is available'' off-the-shelf, A 
master weaver who encounters rising 
demand replaces his han^ooms with 
powerlooms without, ordering the 
R and D system of- die modem sector 
to Invffotrn 
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What this ^tement iiresumably 
mcan^ is that "modem* scientisU do not 
go about Milages soJsiiig people's pto- 
httiiis as (iu\ should Ma>bc, llu> 
sluiuld liiU IS iigiud cailui i( is a 
lallucs to tlijiik that technology aloni 
e ui suIm pcoplt s piobknis, and that 
lone sciciiti&ts roaming in llu cuiuiiis 
side can bring about i tcihiiuJogual 
resolution 

/nilu&tnuit\td piotic/c 90 to 

9 > {HI t(ut o/ iIk soWll^ of if (lino- 
/ogrecl/ t luingf in i/c i < toiun^ so# n tn 
Ihts sfifiinint tdijiost c<ttaui]> ui- 
solsc* ill illiisMin ttilniuloiTs nnpoils 
ait 111 iiioit Msjhli tlnn Utlmolo^s 
tiinsiiis ssithin the coiiiitis I lie latUi 
III so I nnjMiit tliii ir is sniualh 
impossible lo iclaiii eoiilrul ol lecli- 
iiologv in inaiiv seelois 1 base bought 
Ii nelly ills genuine paits tor iii) eai 
111 osii a decade ihiiost e\« lytliii j is 
nuelt li\ ninuthoiisid backs iid niuni 
tu(lilt IS sslii) aic sueli jood miili*ois 
lint il IS III I ill impossililc to It II 111 
(11 mil Iroin thi mill ilion Hits i (uk 
ol J III • sdlion oi till ingiitLiii^ 
mdii hs and nusv jiieu asinals oi tin 
dim; iiidiistis 

ihi( It iiiie,lit lx IIOlid lilt imit 1 - 
(ois t( iliiiolog) unmndls laim it i m 
OI moil lemosis tiom mdiisttiil eoim- 
lins 111 this sen ( tin ibosc stitniunt 
still bi tUH So \\Iiit it It IS*' It 
SVC old Ih elistmbing c»nly it impoited 
t(ehnolo^'> sscH tp\o facto inappxo 
limit tir esiHiisiM oi iinhoK, md the. 
cpnstion sshtthei it is wide open 

So iniicli lor Ijg A 1 should ieill> 
atlaek I ig B ssith cscuhandtd sclu 
linnet but I base fust italistd tbit I 
nil itvnssnig a Imok and not i pi'i 
and tliat I bhould have s]iaee loi 
//U^s u*^ud lai"* ol theology and dc 
piissaiits bo heie is to it 

In Mis J*i7S tin* Ibseiuli IVli s 
Instiiiiti oi Liiiid ami llu ht iiKhnisiui 
institute of Asian Stinlus til ( opt n. 
higen In Id a Ss inpusitini m Coptnhigi i 
on the subiecl of the l>ook 40 people 
parlicipate.d— 31 iroin Scandinavia, foiu 
Indians tsio froii the Ihiitcd Slites 
one fiuni Britain and nunc* hoiii China 
(No, 111 ) aiithinctic is all right, 
Anialcndu Guha attended fioiii CHlo, 
and was thus an Indian from Stanch- 
iiusoa) Ten presented papers, of svhicli 
fcnii utc pnnted in this book, hve 
un a uiigte coiintiy were oiiuUed, as 
was unadSountably Amalendu (*iihu s 
hinationul paper Ihree fuithcr papcis 
by Enh Baark aie included — «iu on 
oietliodology, another survey of some 


lndia<3hina eoinparisons, and t third, 
a sui\ey o( metheidolugieal studjcs 
Jhcsi soiild III soiin wass hast* hem 
llu most use till [ iits ol tin book h«l 
(Ins not In III o ilun (k spite Iiidiius 
pas oil Ir I till III Ineii i.( Inn I « om- 
pIlls ms li(S( not ,iiiU be n Mi( im 
ui sen 111 sLieiius 

Bjoin HtHm s papei on polities \ ‘is 
lUicbitamls between llu geii nl and 

the spec liu md is like ly to In ul iiu 
Iciest to tilt sc. \\1io iM linn) ii with 
uciihii in ibi Indiiii md llu (liintsi 
cuiilist \|iKil Millieds pipe I (u 
S I id I polies ( ks fo I 111 h It MI of 
genei lilts is I nsiilt Ins jiitxi is lull 
eit svisdoni in l bioid n c^eweiigt 

although soiiuhin s oik smsIu s toi 

some bard iiiloi niiioi \\ id Moie 

hous^ bis die lelv taken inueb s^iiei m 
tins MSiew IJe ]> an meie t dig ible 

idealist III ih pit sent contest lus idi i1 
S 1 lilt 111 ll oi I iboi toil S SSOlklllL, 
eseliisseK n iiu li p obk n s — soil 
of m-honse l\ nd |) dcpniiiicnts oi 

Mill) f O Opf I il|\( s. lo ill ill if )i 

hiiels om ippiriMin itie os m ( Im i 
I III dc spill ll s ( \tc ISIS Itidiin c \- 
peiUiiK OIK (eels Ik i sei 1)1111 (lie 

biii() in lookiti loi dlii^lr)tis( lustjln 
turns III liidii Isuliii 1 ( ) nos ssioti 1 
llu sis on till ( tiiiiesi iiisti lime Ills 111 . 
dustis and coinpitetl Ins fmchiigs with 
tbosi ol 111! Sen me lobes Keseneb 
lints studs ol till Indiii 1 isti nine ills 
iiuliistrs to wiile (lit papei publiducl 
lieie Aeeoidiii,^ to him, Chiiii develop¬ 
ed t miuh laigei inslniiiK nl, mdiistp 
than India llu csulciicc being tliat llu 
industis empJtned 70000 m China in 


l'‘i^'‘5!!tl*2),0C0 III India in 1908 IIi 
would li4\e got an even mene striking 
usnit if lu bid taken einplojiiienl m 
Indii 111 J070 loi linn in instimilenfs 
fjidii (is ill I not CM I lieo i ui i h s 
tiiK 11 uiswii M I j 7S I n lu iiistjo- 
I I Ills iiidnslis ll id hiirlls got into 
iiid* ill l*HS I supposi pioductisity 
1 Sfis elr> not iiiittei m this kind ot 
iiilei itionil use lie h Inch in figuies 
ct s it-suilKKill s eoiisiiUi Olds lliipoits 
ot ll Irnm nfs i such mil igiioii 
instill I ni Pi ll I mi I dud m )liiii and 
( lilt] tut I ll idniil ledi do the 
( hm (tin i I n 111 (I ol mH- n1!l- 

eitntv ti* iinitiiii a K I md nil le id- 
jii 4 it woi • I 11 dls ( oiiios s c|iiabt 
it IS I comp/iisiiis ill pull Is iiileiential 
llu tut lint Chill I eh \( lope ft some 
instiiiiutm-iis Jig nidusiiKs to i gr< ilei 
(Stent ctilaJids meins that it ssas nieiK 
idsaiKid 111 those iiidi vtue s but h irdls 
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SPECIAL ARUCXES 


Deposits with Commercial Banks 

A Profile 

Meenakshi Tyagarajan 

This brief analysis of the ))larv of nwimcrciul hank deposits in the conimunily\s total fimnehU 
mvin^s Migge^sis that hank ilepoails hat e predominated t>vcr sjther savings media because of certain 
special features peculiar to them and that this adnuUafie is likely to persist. 

Secondly, deposit growth in recent years has been propelled mainly by fixed deposits in metro^ 
politan areas and savings deposits in rural areas and that, in (fualitativc if not {piantUative terms, the 
latter is more significant in the spread of the hanking habit and the promotion of savings in financial 
assets through the medium of bank deposits. 

It is mainly in the metropolitan areas that banks fare serious competition as .savers in this area, 
both individual and in.siiiu1ionah are sophisticated and knowledgeable about alternative avenues for 
investment which fad introduces an element of volatility in the growth of deposits in these centres. 


1T1K e\patiMi)ii of the cojnnicTcial bank 
network hum iS,l87 offices in June lUfiU, 
on t)io f*\o (if the naliunalisaliun of the 
J*1 major coininercial banks, to 15,247 
offices jnsl four years later and further 
lo about 33,(MX) offkvs by eiid-1981, is 
lino of the important features of the 
di'vclopnieiil of ihi- eeononiie infra¬ 
structure in India. This expansion lias 
meant not only an ('uhirgeiiicnt of the 
conduit for the How of credit but, 
eiinary important, also of the institu¬ 
tional slrucliiri; for the alxsorption of the 
coininunity's savings. As is now well 
known, the rise in the savings rate in 
India in recent )'ears follows, to u con¬ 
siderable extent, from the increase in 
dcpo.sits with commercial banks. Over 
the decade 1970-1980, the proportion 
of coiniiiercial bank deposits lo the net 
national product )uis increased from 
15.7 per wnt lo .30.4 per cent while 
the ri.se in the proportion lliat ilcposils 
bt'ar lo the esliiuates ol gros.s financial 
suviDg.s is from 18.1 per cent lo 40 per 
ctml as shown in 'fable I. 

' This dramatic rise has ciot ticcurrcd 
liecause coininorcial banks have a 
monopoly of savings mobilisation^ The 
Indian postal system also has a long 
record in the provision of deposit faci¬ 
lities and, in fad. has a far larger 
tumiber of rctaij outlets than banks. 
In 1080, there were a lakh of po!?l 
offices'*’ offering deposit facilities. The 
depanits with XJO.st offices haX'C the ad* 
ditional attraction of a slightly higher 
interest return than “uii comparable 
categories of commercial bank deposits 
and/or an income tax exemption bene¬ 
fit Yet in 1980 outstanding savings 
and fixed depo5it;> in post offices togc- 


ilii r amoiinird lo U.'i l.olO croix* ici 30 
iriDlioii .K'coiinls tus against Rs 28,208 
crorc oi the same catogoric.s of depo- 
.siLs (savings and fixed ittul not incJiiding 
C’lirrcul dciXksits) with coiTNiiercial 
banks in 117 niilliou acci^iitits. As a 
proiHinioii lo ihe coniinercial banks* 
hoidings, savings and fixed dcjiosits 
with jxjst olHc('s tonned 16 p(*r cent in 
lespcct of amount and 25 per cent irt 
(lumber of accounts^ The growth in 
dcix)sils with post offices have also 
bet'ti .s'liggish relative to that in eom- 
niercial banks. Only three \car5 earlier, 
in 1977, tlv outstandings of .savings 
and fixed de]xxsits with post offices for¬ 
med I1S jXT cent of .similar depo.sits 
ill commercial hanks w’hile the pro^ior- 
tion ill respeel ol the miinher of ac- 
eomil.s was imieh higher at 37 iicr cent. 


The relative inability ol )X)St offices to 
iililistr their nbi<pjitioiis presence for 
savings mobilisation can lie explained 
by ihti fact that they are iioi financial 
institutions and their essential service is 
the provision ol communication fuci- 
litii's and they do not offer the package 
oi services provided by banks, including 
lending. Thius, they are not of the 
same genus as batiks. IIow'Cvct, even 
ill a comparistxi within the area of 
banking, the performanoe of conimer- 
cial hanks is not matched by that of 
the wide variety of co-<>p(.?rative bank¬ 
ing institutions. The ckposrt.s with all 
such institutions — State Co-operative 
banks. Central Co-oiieraive banks, In¬ 
dustrial Co-operative banks, Pritiiaiy 
Credit SodMilics and Non-agricultural 
Cooiwra'tive bimks and Swieties — 


'IaHI.U J : SlOMl'lCAM.'C or CoXfMKKClAU Hank l>£i>osriis 


J'isL-.d 

CioniiiH’i'ciai Bunk 

Ckatinicrciul Bank 

Qxnmcrcial Bank 

Yesn 

l)exK>sits as Per Omt 

Deposits of llou.w?- 

Deposits of House- 


(it Net National Pm- 

hold Sector as Per 

hold St5ctor as Per 


duct ol Market Prices 

fk^cit of Total 

Cent of Gross 



C>ross Household 
Sector Saving 

Financial Saving 

1970-71 

15.7 

AO 

18.1 

1971-72 

17.5 

19.4 

38.2 

1972-73 

19.3 

a?s 

30.1 

1973-74 

18.3 

18J5 

30.2 

1974-7.J 

18.2 

19.0 

45.8 

1975-76 

20.5 

20.9 

37.7 

1976-77 

23.8 

23.1 

38.7 

1977-78 

26,1 

25.2 

4M 

1978-79 

29.7 

24.0 

42 ^ 

1979-89 

31.7 

23.4 

87.9 

1979-80 

31.3 

• 23.5 

38,1 

1980-81 

30.4 

33.7 

40.0 


; Deposit figures used relate to the last day of tht, financial year, ote, 
March 31 except in respect of the last two years, where die f^fuies, 
of the last Friday of Marra have been Used. 
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iTAHtc i: Pi^cviNTAcns; DfsiM or iNciiiEASK ir^ Omcss ai«o in Total 

l>fSPOSiITS 




Period 

Rural 

Semi-urban 

Urban 

Metropolitan 

Offices 

Depo¬ 

sits 

Oifice.s 

Dtjpo- 

sHs 

Offic*\s 

I>epo- 

sfis 

Offices 

I>epo- 

sits 

1900-05 

,— 

3.1 

— 

24.7 

—1 

a7.» 

■ ■ 

44.3 

1069-73 

.57.3 

11.4 

19.8 

24.B 

12.0 

24.« 

10.9 

38.9 

1973-77 

39.2 

10.7 

28.3 

21.4 

19i5 

24.71 

13w0 

43.6 

1977-80 

72.0 

16.6 

12.3 

24.4 

8.6 

24.5 

7.1 

34.5 


Tahle 3: DiS'nuHimoN of Deposit Cc3io\’n’H — Percentage to Incrkasf. 

IN To'ial DEposrrs 


I9e0e5 J973-77 1977-80 



Amount 

Accounts 

AiiKumt 

Accounts 

Amount 

Current deposits 

20 

5 

12 

3 

14 

Savings 

29 

61 

24 

66 

33 

Fixed „ 

51 

34 

64 

31 

53 

Total „ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


natbnalbation of the. ,14 oiajor 
p\ir I’arlier ycani, data both in regard 
to the popidation groups as deposit 
categories are available from the Sur¬ 
veys of Debits to Deposit Accounts. 
Because of differences in coverage 
(arising priricipally from the nmde of 
caiivtissing the return), these data can¬ 
not be iLsed in .strict comparison with 
those of the BSR. However, comparisons 
in temi.s of bn^ad pnoportioas can be 
made and the two sets of data yield a 
remarkably clear trend as may lie seen 
fnan Statements 2 and 3. Statemmt 2 
givi'.s the di.vtribiition <if deposits^ both 
total and ac'cording to df*posit category, 
airiong the four population groiipa 
\yhile Statement 3 give;; the composi¬ 
tion pattern of depasils in each popii- 
idticii group. 


Banks as Monn.iSERs of Savings 


Notes: (1) The distribution of deposits according to category is not available 
are for the period 1965-73. 

(2) Data on number of accounts are not available for Iho period prior 
to 1973. 


t^itallecl Rs 987 erore in June 1969. 
Tills was 21 per cent ol the total ile- 
posHs of commercial banks on that 
date. Ten years latiT in Jum? 1979, 
these co-opurativc deposits had increa¬ 
sed fiva-fold to Rs 4>966 crore but their 
ratio to commercial liank deposits had 
declined to 17 per cent. 

Oi'HEH Savings Media 
The other savings media — deposits 
with companies, inve.slnients in equity 
shares and debentures and. units of the 
UTi — are growing In ixipularity and 
to their number and range addition.s 
have been made with the new bonds 
introduced by the Central Gcm^mment 
uiid .sp<*cially designed to appeal to 
savers, large and small. Ihiwever, thes<? 
media are not strictly in the same class 
as liank deposits. Their appeal is more 
limited, as they cater xirincipally to the 
urban and relatively sophisticated 
groups, who are interested and know¬ 
ledgeable about alternate investment 
po.ssibilitic!s and the .scope for maxi¬ 
mising rebtms. There are also other 
impediments to a more widcvipread ap¬ 
peal of these instruments. In some 
cases, there is an dement of uncertainty 
not only about the rate of return hut 
even of the safety of the capital; there 
are delays and preoedural oomplicaitions 
in realising the interest of dividend in¬ 
come; the process of making the initial 
inwstfenent itself appears forbiddingly 
complicated to the uninitiated, 
foaily djiese l&vestsnents ane vixtuidly 
these laatniiiMinis 


serve a restricted cIuTitcli* which docs 
not include tia; large das.s of small 
savors wIkisc object of investment is a 
safe, siirt^ and regular return, combined 
with a degree of lirpiidity, to serve 
^.•lllerg<‘T»^■ie.s. 

The obvious basic reasons lor the po¬ 
pularity of commercial bank deiKisits, 
vis^-iyis other savings media are the 
easy ac*ccssahiHty of the institutional 
outlet, tomblneii with the confidence 
gimerated by a long record of good 
service and a siustained effort at molii 
Jising deposits. It 'may be added, 
paranthetically, that the^ charge is not 
infrequently made against banks that 
their efficiency is mow; evident in the 
colkn^tion and maintenance of deposits 
than in the appnipriate dLsbiirsal of 
credit. However, for the reason that 
nu>l>i1i.sation of savings is also impeurtant, 
the growth in deposit in recent years 
needs to be analysed, in terms of its 
origin and distribution for nn under¬ 
standing of the phenomenon, ami for 
future policy implications. The data 
base for such an analysis is provided 
principally by the Basic Statis-tical Re¬ 
turns volumes from which a cximparable 
serira on distribution of (h^Kisits Ixith 
according to type of centres^ or *popu- 
lation groups'^ and according to cate¬ 
gories of deposits are available from 
1973, for June and December (upto 
June 1980). The BSR also gives bench* 
mark data on die amount of deposits 
according to population groups (efz, 
without break-up with deposit cate¬ 
gories) lor June 1969, die eve of the 


The two mast signiKcant features of 
the developinent in this period are 
firstly, the growing importance of rural 
and s<‘mi-urban offices and secondly — 
what is really concomittant to this — 
the decline in the proportion of current 
df'poLsits. In other words, as the oom- 
lueix^ial banks’ branch netw'ork has 
spread, they have become less important 
•JL< a vehicle for th»T maintenance and 
Iruasfer of bij.sines.s funds — which is 
what the current deposits facility re- 
pre.st'rits — and their role as the mobi- 
llsers of savings has b<H*onie more 
prominent. 

Wliile metropolitan offici-.s accmaited 
for alxuit one half of itital deposits In 
the 1960.S. the share of rural offices 
was jiLst around 3 per Tin's was 

the position in 1909, wlien only about 
18 per cent of commercial hank offices 
were in rural I'cntre.s. By 1980, the 
proiKjrtion of rural ofliet's rose to 40 
per cent of the total but their share 
•n total df^wsits had not risen propor¬ 
tionately, forming about 12 per cent of 
the total. In I960, current deprjsits had 
fomieil 36 per cent of total deposits. 
This share (*amc down even in 1965 to 
28.7 per cent^ In subsi'qiieiit years, the 
decline* in significance was more mark* 
i*d and in June 1980. the proimrtion 
of current dc^KXsits was 15.4 per cent, 
which is Ic'.ss than half their share in 
1960. This has been balanced by in- 
crejise.s in the otluT two deposits cate¬ 
gories of .savings and fixed. F.ven in 
1960. fixed dejKwits were the inosl im¬ 
portant fonn of deiMXsils. while savings 
de|vxsil.s foimcd only 17.7 iier cent nf 
total deposits. In 1973, fixed deposits 
fotuied over one-half and savings one- 
quartor of total deposit with the pro- 
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jpoitfoa <rf cuwMit Af!poAt» at Sl.7 
cent. By 1980, this trend hod become 
pronounced, feed depastts forinlitfs 
56.2 p< r cent and ;»aviii(;& depoMtj. 28 4 
per cent of of^jiiiegate deposits. 

A notable fentuie of the pattern ol 
deposit ilistribiition is that the change 
is almost intirely m terms of niral and 
metropolitan offices, with the rise in the 
shaie of the foinH*i more oi less 
matched hv the decline in that of the 
latter. The position of secni-iirban and 
urban officers has shimn rttnaikable 
stability. Between 1960 and 1965, the*’e 
wa.s an increase in the deposit shar 
of semi-uiban officfvs from 195 per 
cent to 22 p#‘r cent This could be 
attributed mainly to the activities and 
expanfimi piogramme of the (nenlv 
nationalised) Stale Bank of India, 
with a statutory obligation to open 
ofBces in the interior of the country 
Therenfler the deposit share of st*mi- 
iiiiian offices has not varied much while 
the contribution of hank offices in iii- 
lian centres to total deposits has re 
mained at annind 25 to 26 per cent 
throughout. 

Assessed in terms of the f4Fort that 
has gone into bianth expansion in 
rural areas, the results in the fonm ol 
increase in deposits might appear dis¬ 
hearten ingly low. More than 24,000 
bank offices were opened between 1960 
and 1980, and 55 per oimt of these 
were located in rural centres. This 
rural expansion has meant only an ad¬ 
dition oi Rs 3,821 crorc to total de¬ 
posits of Rs 28,656 crore or 13.3 pir 
eent of the gmwth in deposits in thb 
period. Ami, Ui June 1980, rural offices 
which formed 46 per cent of tin* total 
commeinal hank network in the coun¬ 
tries, brought in only 12 per cent of 
the total deiKisits of the system. By 
Septtmber 1981, the latest date for 
which information on deiKisits accord¬ 
ing to population groups is available, 
the contribution oP niral offices had 
risen to 13.2 pei cent. 

However, niral expansion has to be 
viewed primarily as a wUUming of the 
economic infrastructure and has to be 
ludged in relation to the acknowlegedly 
heavy concentration of industrial 
and c^thei siuiilns-jdelding activity in 
the urban and metropolitan areas. In 
the existing .socio’^oconomic conditions 
,n niral India, the expasure to banking 
takes time to show effect. The pick-up 
m ruial di^posit ii)ohili.sation is more 
cleaily seen if the deposit giowth is 
bioken-iip into different phases. This 
is given in lable 2. 

The urban bias in the pte-nationalisa- 
tion period is obvious with nearly 
three-lourdis of Ae growth occurring 


m vs/bm and 

the pronoitnced emiAasia of «ip|iu8on 
in rural areas, after 1969^ offices in 
tliesc areas liegan to contribute more 
to total deposits growth. However^ the 
position changed little upto 1977. In 
fact, in the period 1973-77 the share 
of nual ofBces in incrmental depasits 
declined slightly and Aat of metropoli¬ 
tan offices fru'i cased inoic ,sulistantially. 
Tfiis could be attributed l<^ the slight 
rclaxatirm in the limitation of fnrthci 
branch expansion in metropolitan cities.^ 
In the period 1973-77. 13 per cent of 
the total offices opened weie in these 
cities as against 10.9 per cent in 1969- 
73. IIow<*vpr it must be noted that 
this spurt in the share of metropolitan 
offices in innemental depasits did not 
upset the pattern of change in the 
distribution of total depasits in which 
then* wxs a steady decline in the 
metropolitan proportion (vide State¬ 
ment 2). The peiiod 1977-80 saw a 
lencwal of the sharp thriLst into rural 
aieas and the contribution of rural 
office's to additional depasits increased 
t<j 16.6 per cent ilz, b> lU'ari) 6 per 
cenlage points over the proportion of 
the previous period. 

RrciovsL Rurai. Banks 

An institutional development in this 
period of special significance to rural 
banking was the introduction and 
growth of regional rural banks (RRBs). 
These banks, actually offshoots “spon- 
soied** by the nationalised banks, are 
specifically intended to promote rural 
di'velopment and their opeiations are 
liTimarily confined to the.se areas. In 
June 1977, there were about 780 
offices of RRBs and their total depo.sits 
amounted to Rs 16 crorc which wa.s 
less than one per cent of total com¬ 
mercial bank niral deposits. In the 
course of the subsequent years, in June 
1980, the depo.sits of RRBs had risen 
to around Rs 200 crore, which was 
about 5 per cent of total rural deposits. 
In the period 1977-80, BRB& had added 
over 3,000 branches to the total niral 
expansion of 5,700 offices but Aeir 
contribution to the increase in rural 
deposits w'Js lelativelv low at around 
8 pei cent. 

The data on depasit growth suggest 
that while rural offices are less kn- 
medialely productive than metrt^lltsii 
offices, given time, they begin to yield 
lesults. This conclusion is strengthened 
when the pasition is viewed in texiiis ol 
the number of deposit accounts, which 
an' more truly Indicative of the spread of 
the banking habit than the amount of de¬ 
posits. The data on accounts are avail¬ 
able only from 1973, The proportion 
of deposits accounts in rural offices is 


aifioimt depetfts Air 
reason that sroalfer accounts are plaoed 
by depositors in lural area. In 1973, 
iiiial offices had 15 per ant of the 
total deposit Accounts, which propor¬ 
tion rose to 23 per cent by 1980. In 
the incieasc in the deposit accounts 
over the period 1973-77, rural oflkex 
claimed 22.5 iM'r cent and the cories- 
poiiding propoition lor the peiiod 
1977-80 Wds 30.5 pei cent 

However, what i.s more stiiking than 
the growth of rural deposits is the 
evidence of the considerable xmtcntial 
that continues in metropolitan centres. 
Between .1969 and 1980, 2,525 additio¬ 
nal metiopolitan bank offices weio 
opened as against 13,370 in rural areas. 
In 1969, the average deposit per rural 
office was about Rs 10 lakh which 
lose .slightly to Rs 12 lakh bv 1973 
and 1 Hither to Rs 27 lakh in 1980. In 
the same period, the average deposit 
per metropolitan office lose fiom 
Rs 153 lakh to Rs 178 lakh and Ui 
Rs 330 lakh. The sinead between the 
iiiial and metropolitan per offiie aver- 
age.s has thus widened txnisuleiablv 
over the years. 

Cateoomps of Deposits 

Anothei facet of the distriliution of 
deposits is according to the thi<*e 
diffeixmt t>pes or categoTie.s — ciinrent, 
savings and fixed. The* role of banks as 
the repositoiies of the savings ot the 
public IS underlined by the fact that 
fixed deposit.s have always been the 
most prominent catcgoiy of deposits, 
fonnuig 47 i)cr cent of total deposit,s 
even in 1960 and 49 pi'r cent in 1965. 
Next in importance, in these early 
years were cunent deposits but, as 
noted earlier, this category ha.s de¬ 
clined in importance while savings 
depasits have gtown. 

The distribution oi the deposit 
growth among different categories of 
deposits is given in Table 3. As the 
most prominent category of deposits, 
fixed deposits have been the principal 
factor in depasit growA. contribu¬ 
tion was a.s much as two-thirds of the 
overall growA in the period 1973-77 
but it slackened in the suhsecfuent 
period 1977-80 when Ae contribution 
of savings deposits picked up to one- 
third. These features, seen in conjunc¬ 
tion with the pattern of deposit growA 
in Ae different classes centres (ur 
population groups) suggest certain coa- 
(liisions. 

As already noted, Ae share of metro^ 
politan offices in overall deposit growA 
had increased sharply in 1073-77 when 
the branch Boenslng poHcy was not as 
pointedly niral-ctiented as. In Ae fub*’ 
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oTAwcm !• wmuwjiM f or Lnposrrs imoc usm 

(ATa o/acc 0 unts In *000) 

___ (Amount m rupotsidch) 

FoncKl/Popuation Current Deposits Savings Deposits Fixed Deposits Total Deposits 


No of Amount No ot Amount No of Amount No of Amount 



Accounts 


Accounts 

Accounts 

Accounts 


June 1973 









Rural 

^J7 

77,07 

40,92 

262,82 

n.i2 

11195 

57,21 

653.84 

Somi-urban 

8.81 

154,17 

78,22 

657,29 

28 88 

1118 74 

115.93 

2130,20 

Urban 

9,38 

476,41 

66,05 

607,02 

25,51 

1218 35 

100,96 

2122,28 

Metropolitan 

10,62 

1091,55 

7182 

861,40 

25,15 

2066 9s 

109, ;9 

4021,90 

Total 

12,00 

2001,20 

259,01 

2190,51 

92 88 

4718,49 

183,89 

9110,22 

June 1977 









Rural 

6,61 

151,51 

102,15 

678,68 

16,00 

881,28 

144,78 

1711,47 

Scmi-urban 

IM4 

549,20 

157,71 

1284,36 

70,86 

2401,29 

24171 

4214,85 

Urban 

ISOI 

768 72 

124,42 

1182,45 

61,66 

2765,68 

201,09 

4716.85 

Metropolitan 

15,81 

1711,24 

121,06 

1568,78 

59 02 

5018 18 

195 91 

8120,20 

Total 

52,61 

1182,67 

505,36 

47J4 27 

227,54 

11086,43 

785,51 

18981,37 

June 1980 








Rural 

10,17 

113,64 

204,72 

1704,70 

68 19 

1941,01 

2K12K 

3966,37 

Semi-urban 

18,81 

870 62 

3245,68 

2594.12 

111,87 

4247,14 

176 18 

7712,28 

Urban 

18,16 

1291.22 

184,88 

2109 90 

96 11 

4766 41 

299,15 

8167,59 

Metropolil in 

20 18 

2618,90 

168,95 

2851,49 

91 IR 

7782 80 

230 11 

13275,15 

Total 

67 14 

5119,38 

804 23 

9462,41 

167,75 

18719,60 

1219,12 

11121,39 

Rural 

bemi-urban 

Urban 

Metiopolitan 

Total 



June 1969 
144,96 
1024,06 
1209,17 
2287,00 
4665,19 



beptemher 1981 
5481,23 
9779.09 
10286 1) 
16147 16 
4169s,S6 




(Dite routing to ta eg>ry of deposits anl iiumhcr of iu:ounts ate not available foi these dates) 
Smrte Binking Sliti^tics Btsie StUislictl Returns, Reserve Bank of India 


SlAlJLMibNl 2 DlSnUBirilON OJ DllOSJIS AMONG PUPLIAIION GbOUFS 

(Pel fell/ lo total in (ath deposit iutegoiy) 




Rui il 

Scmi 

Uiban 

Uiban 

Metiopoli- 

tan 

Tot il 

C uiicnt deposits 

J%0 


1 0 

15 8 

21 8 

59 4 

1(H) 0 

1965 


1 0 

18 4 

24 9 

51 7 

100 0 

1971 


1 9 

17 7 

21 8 

s4 6 

100 0 

1977 


4 8 

17 1 

24 1 

51 8 

100 0 

1980 


6 2 

17 0 

25 2 

51 6 

100 0 

Siiviiigs ueposits 

1960 


6 7 

27 2 

27 4 

18 7 

100 0 

1965 


4 4 

27 5 

27 6 

40 1 

100 0 

1973 


11 0 

27 6 

25 4 

36 0 

100 0 

1977 


14 4 

2/ 2 

25 1 

11 1 

100 0 

1980 


IS 0 

27 4 

24 4 

30 2 

100 0 

Fixed deposits 

1960 


2 6 

19 5 

27 2 

50 7 

100 0 

1965 


1 0 

21 1 

27 0 

48 7 

100 0 

1973 


6 7 

21 6 

26 2 

45 6 

too 0 

1977 


8 0 

21 7 

24 9 

45 4 

100 0 

1980 


10 4 

22 7 

25 4 

41 5 

100 0 

Total deposits 

I960 


3 5 

19 5 

25 3 

51 7 

100 0 

1965 


1 3 

22 0 

26 5 

48 2 

100 0 

1969 


1 1 

22 0 

25 9 

49 0 

100 0 

1971 


7 2 

23 9 

25 4 

44 I 

100 0 

1977 


9 0 

22 1 

24 9 

41 8 

100 0 

1980 


11 9 

23 2 

25 1 

39 8 

100 0 


Source (1) For I960 and 1965 Survey of Debits to Deposits Accounts*’t Reserve 

Bank of India BulLtin, February 1969 


(2) For other yeiis Bi iking Siausties—Basie Stitistieal Retuins, Re erve 
Bank of India 


sequent >ears Duriug thw period, tint to 10 im wnt^ These develop 
there was also a sharp increase in niiuts possibly inilutnccd the high 
mtiiest raten on fixed deposits, ha dtposil giowth in metropolitan aieas 
1974, (In two stages, in April/md fat during ]97)-77 This trend suggests 
July) tie mterest payable on tha that th< must pronounced element ui 
longest maturity category —- above 5 dvnamism' in deposits is in the cate- 
years was increased Irom 725 pee gorv oi fixed deposits m metrppobtan 


(nil] uihan) areas 

1 ht fi^uics ui pic ofiicc aveiages of 
th< (iifliiint citigoiies of deposits in 
the vaiuHts iiopiilalioii groiipa (State- 
iiuiit 4) ilso illustrate the significance 
ul list d d( posits jn metropolitan 
untils Thi jump m the average is 
most tiutiirablc m thic case, the average 
fixed diposit per ini tropolitan ofiice 
lost lidiit Rs 91 lakh in 1979 to Bs 194 
’ikh itj 1980 — ic over twice As 
iguust this th( aviuge current de¬ 
posits pei mt tiupoJilau otiboe rose only 
tioiji Hs 18 hkh to Us 05 likh ind 
siviugs di posits from Us 38 lakh to 
70 hkh \oi hdK the per office 
ivci Ul ol G\id deposits increased as 
sliaqilj in the othci population groups 

Id thi cast of swings deposits the 
mouth Is not as pionounccd but the 
tut tint thi mun thiiLsi has come 
tiom till il centres knds a special signi- 
ficaiict to this fcaturt Savings deposits 
have ilivays Intn of great*r impoitance 
ir null offues thii in other areas In 
iri'jopoliUn icntit'^, for instance, even 
as htc Is in 1977, ciiiient deposits 
Mill highir in atnouni than savings 
di posits In 1971 savings deposits 
fonnid 10 P*i oint ot total rural de* 
posits and In 1980, then proportion 
hid imitasid to 43 per cent. As 
igmist this 111 mi liopohtati, urban and 
even si mi uibm centres the proportion 
ot sivuiUs ikposits IS much lower, 
I mgiiU Ixtwun 21 ind 34 per cint 
In Hspict of the numbu ot savings 
deposit iccoiints, the dilFmnce even 
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Statcment S* CcMfC&racm or Dttrosm nr 


mm Vomnjoam GipMr 
(Pet emu io Total Deposits tn Both PofMibfton Group) 


Population Gioup Categories 

Current 

Savings 

Fixed 

Total 

Rural 

1960 

30 8 

34 0 

35 2 

100 0 

1965 

25 7 

29 9 

44 4 

100 0 

1973 

11 8 

40 2 

48 0 

100 0 

1977 

8 9 

39 6 

51 5 

100 0 

1980 

8 0 

43 0 

49 0 

100 0 

Semi-urban 

I960 

29 2 

24 3 

46 5 

100 0 

196^ 

24 1 

28 5 

47 4 

100 0 

1971 

16 6 

10 9 

52 5 

100 0 

1977 

13 0 

30 3 

56 7 

100 0 

1920 

11 3 

33 6 

55 1 

100 0 

Urban 

1960 

30 9 

18 9 

50 2 

100 0 

1965 

26 9 

23 4 

49 7 

100 0 

1971 

20 5 

26 1 

53 4 

100 0 

1977 

16 1 

25 1 

58 6 

100 0 

1980 

15 4 

27 6 

57 0 

100 0 

Metropolitan 

1960 

41 3 

13 1 

45 6 

100 0 

1965 

31 9 

18 7 

49 4 

100 0 

1973 

27 2 

21 5 

51 3 

100 0 

1977 

20 6 

18 9 

60 5 

100 0 

1980 

19 9 

21 5 

58 6 

100 0 

Total 

I960 

35 9 

17 5 

46.6 

100 0 

1965 

28 7 

2^ 4 

48 9 

too 0 

1973 

21 9 

26 2 

51 9 

too 0 

1977 

16 8 

24 8 

58 4 

100 0 

1980 

15 4 

28 4 

56 2 

100 0 


Source Por l%0 diid I96S, “Suivcy ot Debits to Deposit Accoiiiu”, Reserve Hank ot 
India Bulletin* F«,bruiry 1969 


For other yetrs, ‘‘Banking Statist its—Basic Statistical Returns*’‘Rcsei^e 
Bank of India 
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five-fold iBctease la tfie ntaifiMi d 
savings accounts la turn] offices — fifom 
4 luiiltou m 1073 to 20 aullioa la 
1980 — IS tbo main reason for 4ie 
largt number fii total deposit accouata 
ivi iiiial oBices In 1980* a ntanber oi 
total rural deposit accounts were hi^Ci 
Ifaan tht total m metropolitan oflBces 
and onI> margnalK lower than that 
111 urban ofiicfs. 

Hit average amount pei office oi 
swings deposits is much lower in rural 
than in the other centres, even in cooa- 
parisfiai with the scmi*nrban average. 
But Ihi incuasc m the avtiage btl- 
wein 1973 and 1980 is most pioiioun- 
ted m lilt tjM of nnal offices with the 
UMiU that the diffcrtnce m the iHi 
clhct avuagts of savmgs deiHisits in 
luial and other ccnties has narrowed 
SOUR what 

Sr\TK S^MNCs Dmosiis 

Tht iinput oi the increase in rural 
swings dciKisils on the overall position 
is not veiv iiiaiktd In 1973-77 the in 
cuise m nilal savings deposit^ formed 
1 i pci ewit of the totil deposit growth 
which contribution lose to 7 2 per cent 
in 1977-80 The giowth iii the latlei 
pc nod IS not aisignificant as the con- 
tnlmtion ol the savuigsi deposit cate 


SlAILMINl 4 AvilLlCF DieO&ll PlR OlMCb 

(Amount m R\ *000) 



C urrent 

Savings 

Fixed 

lotal 

No ot 
Offices 

1969 June 






Rural 




10,05 

1,443 

Semi-Urban 




30,69 

3,337 

Urban 




61,27 

1,9 Jl 

Metropolitan 




152,87 

1,496 

Total 




56,98 

8,187 

1973 June 






Rural 

1,40 

4.79 

5,72 

11,91 

5.491 

Semi-Urban 

7,48 

11,88 

23,63 

45,00 

4,714 

Urban 

17,27 

22,01 

44,92 

84,30 

2,758 

Metropolitan 

48,30 

38,14 

91,30 

177,73 

2,264 

Total 

J3,|3 

15*68 

31,08 

59,88 

13,247 

1977 June 






Rural 

1,66 

7*44 

9,66 

18,76 

9,122 

Semi-Urban 

7,47 

17*46 

32*65 

57,58 

7,155 

Urban 

16*85 

25,91 

60,61 

103,37 

4,563 

Metropolitan 

49,50 

45,33 

145,57 

240,40 

1,461 

Total 

12,99 

19.24 

45,25 

77,48 

24,501 

1980 June 






Rural 

1,15 

11,51 

13,11 

26,77 

14,817 

Semi-Urban 

10,45 

31,14 

50,98 

92,57 

8,311 

Urban 

24,61 

44*06 

90,91 

159,59 

5,241 

Metropoliitan 

65,63 

70*96 

193,55 

330,15 

4,021 

Total 

15,79 

29,19 

57,82 

102,81 

32,412 


more iiiirkc^l* since the nuinbei lu 
rural offices is laigcr* even m absolute 
terms* than the savings accounts in 
urban and metn^htan offices. Only 
seim-urban offices have a larger aum- 


b«i ot swings accounts than rural 
offices ill 1980,'there were 20 million 
lutal s.ivitigs bank accounts as agauut 
18.4 and 168 million in urban and 
metiopolitan centres respectively and 


gory as a whole to oveiall deposit 
growth wes oiih 33 pci ccuit This 
giowth w-is evcnl> distributed between 
luial and sciniuiban ec'iitres on the 
otbei More siguilicaiit is the large rise 
jn s ivings deixisit accoimts in rural 
olfices which means that the spread of 
the banking habit in the areas is evi- 
di ncc cl piinupall> in the opening of 
savings deposit accounts This, in turn, 
indicates that the savings deposit has 
ccitain features influencing the asset 
pieferencc of those c^ing for 
savings 

A unique ieaturc of a savings deposit 
account ls that it aunbmes complete 
liquidity with a iaiily good return 
huithiT, this IS the only savings me- 
diiun to the corpus ot which additions 
can lie easily mack^ without any stipu¬ 
lation of periodicity or mmMnmn 
amount and without involving forma¬ 
lities. Wididrawal too does not xeqnue 
ioimalities and can be virtually total 
and mstaiitaneoiis. In die Indian 
context, more eqiedaSy in lund areak, 
the pKnniuiii on hquidity is very high. 
The near total liquidity attached to on 
eammg asset Is probably die mam vea- 
son tor the popularity ol saving! de¬ 
ports especially among amall savers in 
iiiral areas. However, die Kquidfly is 
mainly poteotml m the mm diat 
savingi deponiti ore wMm uifbiptitni 
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t1i0 Utert ODi Wnow rf 

jsvingk diepokte *dil* to aw* 

^ace AU tanmm (l«. <*>» 1^' 
portkA of total ddrfto *<> «’*>*» 

account to the ontstandtog depo- 
idts) at 3.0. Seen In tdation to Ac 
turnover k 5M to current deposits 
MVtoKs deposits appear very passive. 
N(ff Is there much difference between 
the tuiuover <rf savtogs deposits among 
the various population groups, udA Ae 
ratio varying only narrowly between 
2.9 to rural areas and 35 in metiopoli* 
(an centres.* 

A more recent develepment brings 
<,ut the essentially sA^ 
savings deposits more forcefully. In 
apportioning savings deposits towoen 
‘domand' and ‘time' deposits banks 
fCuidcd by the reles governing the 
withdrawals frem this class of dc^rt 
accounts. Since these were very liberal, 
and technically savings dq[) 0 sits were 
Fully withdrawable, the whole or a sub¬ 
stantial propcHtion of such deposits 
were classified nider the ‘demand 
categoiy. In August 1978, banks were 
notified of a new procctlure whereby 
the proportion on which interest was 
actually paid was to be treated as 
•time* and the differoiicc hetw«^en this 
amount and the actual outstandings in- 
■oKided under ‘demand deposit. I*' 
other words, the guidkig principle Ibr 
the apportionment changed from iwten- 
lial withdrawal to aohia) withdrawal. 
When all banks adopted the ninv pre- 
codure, there was a pronounced decline 
in the Quantiini of demand deposits 
a corresponding sharp rise in the 
total of timo deposits.^ This indicate.*- 
that a predominant portion of sa^ngs 
deposits remain imdrawn and earn 
interest 


The extent of immobilily of savins.^ 
ilhistitfted by this ex^ence 
leads to the question why depositors^ do 
not convert at least the ‘hard core' of 
their savings accounts into fixed depo- 
.sits for a higher yield. It w*ould scn^in 
that the the answer Hes only in the 
attraetkm of potential liquidity; under 
the present rules, twice the retuin 
on savings deposits (ofc, 10 per cent) 
depositors woidd have to lock up their 
funds for a minimum of three years. 
For the small saver, witii a multiplicity 
of contingent claims on his Umited 
savings, this is probahty just not worth¬ 
while, There is also another category 
of mbre afBuent savings depositois, the 
huBt of .wl^ savings ^ invest^ in 
odier ass^, (fncluding fixed deposits), 
in this case also, savings deposits are 
' bald for iWeeting i]ay*-tn;day as wdl as 


It has to be recalled in this context 
that fixed deposits are not iniquid., They 
can be liquidated prematurely or pro¬ 
vide security for a loan but both these 
actions involve some time-consuming 
procedures, In contrast to 'flio Instan¬ 
taneous withdrawal possible in savings 
deposits. Available data on borowings 
against fixed deposits relating to March 
1977 show that bonrowal was insigni¬ 
ficant involving barely 4 per cent of the 
total number of accounts. The amount 
of the deposits which were borrowed 
against formed just over 3 per cent of 
the total fixed deposit outstandings.’ In 
the case of fixed deposits, obviously, it 
is the n?tum that is the principal at¬ 
traction, This is .seen from the sharp 
increase in fixed deposits of the highest 
maturity. Such deposits (for a period 
«)ver five years) formed only 6.2 pt'.i 
cent of total fixed deposits in March 
1969, and 13.4 per cent in 1*>72. By 
1975, tho proportion. ha.s risen to 27.4 
per cent md 38,9 per cent in 1976. 
Provisional data relating to 1978 and 
1979 show further increase to 44,8 per 
oimt and 54.7 per cent. If the next 
maturity class — more than three years 
;:nd upto five years — is included, the 
proportion is about 68 per cent for 
the latest year.’ From this trend, it 
seems possible that fixed deposits of the 
highest maturity now allowed (over 
three years) could at present form 
around 80 per cent of the total fixed 
deposits or about 45 per cent of aggre¬ 
gate deposits. 

The major difference between savings 
and fixed deposits lies in the fact that 
while the former is held almost entirely 
by individuals,^” in the latter there is 
an important component of ownership 
by institutions — business enterprises, 
both corporate and unincorporated, 
trutts. Government and other public 
bodies. However, the share of indivi¬ 
duals has grown from 58.7 per cent of 
aggregate deposits in 1972 to 66.9 per 
cent in 1976, the latest year for which 
details are available. The shift to longer 
term deposits probably also means a 
further rise In the share of individuals. 
As much as 73 per cent of the deposits 
with maturity of one year and over 
was owned by individuals in 1976 as 
against their share of only 28 per cent 
in the under one-year maturity groups. 
The preference of individuals for longer 
maturity deposits is very pronounced 
and their total fixed deposit holdings, 
as much as 93.6 per cent was in the 
over one-year maturity groups. The 
preference of institutional (ie. other 
than individuals) depositors was also for 
kmg^. term deposfts; while they owned 
72 per cent of the deposits with matu- 


rily of less tlMUi one itA pf^'cerii 
of their total deposits were in the 
longer maturity categories.*^ 

Institutional deposits ate essentially 
a metrop<^tan phenomenon. Over two- 
thirds of total institutional deposits 
were held in metropolitan offices and 
another 17 per cent in urban and a 
mere 3 per cent in rural offices. Fur¬ 
ther, institutional deposits formed 
around half (49 per cent) of the total 
fixed deposits of metropolitan offices. 
Even in urban centres, institutional 
deposits formed only 24 per cent of 
I he total; in s€ini*uri>afi centres, the 
proportion was lower at 14 per cent 
and in rural areas under 14 per cent.^ 

The main conclusions arising from 
lliis brief analysis arc firstly, that 
deposits with commercial banks have 
predominated over other savings media 
because of certain special features 
peculiar to them which advantage is 
likely to persist. Secondly, deposit 
grenyth m recent years has betvi pre- 
pclled mainly by fixed deposits in 

metropolitan and savings deposits in 
rural areas and that the latter is more 
significant in qualitative rather than 
quantitative terms - in other words, 
in the spread of the banking habit and 
the promotion of savings in financial 
assets through the medium of bank 
deposits. It is relevant to recall in this 
context it is mainly in metropolitan 
areas that banks face serious competi¬ 
tion as the savers in this area, both 
individual and institutional, are .sophis¬ 
ticated and knowkulgenble about 
alternative avenues for investment, 
which fact introduces an element of 
volatility in the growth of deposits in 
those centres. 

Notes 

(The views expressed in this article 
arc personal.] 

1 The number of post offices 

include, apart from head and sub- 
offices, branch post offices under¬ 
taking savings bank activities. 

2 The ‘population groups' arc as 
follows: 

(i) Rural: centres with popula¬ 

tion under 10,009. 

(ii) Semi-urban: centres with 

popu!ati<m of 10,000 to 1 lakh. 

(iii) Urban: centres with popula¬ 

tion of 1 lakh to 10 lakhs. 

(iv) Metropolitan: centres with 

population over 10 lakhs. 

3 The data for lunc 1969 arc given 
in the BiSR Volume for June 
1974. The latest available BSR 
data give population group-wise 
totals of deposits for September 
1981. 

4 The emphasis on expansion in 
rural and unbanked areas in the 
early years of nationalisation was 
translated into branch licensing 
policy in the form of entitlement 
for opening offices In urban and 
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metropolitan offices. Banks bad 
to *cam* these entitlements by 
opening a stated ratio of rural 
offices Between and 1977 

this policy was slightly relaxed 
for metropolitan and urban cen¬ 
tres with high deposit potential 
The norm of population per office 
for these centies was lowered 
from 1,000 to 5,000 Also, banks 
with more than 60 per cent oi 
their offices in lural and semi- 
urban areas were peimuted to 
open 1 office in a metropolitan or 
urban centre foi every 2 new 
rural/scmi-urban oflices Banks 
with a lower propoition of lural 
offices were allowed one metro 6 

politan/urban oihccs centres foi 
every 3 oflices opened m the other 
centres In 1977, the formula 
was changed to 1 4 (mefopolitan 
urban rural/scmi urban) uniform * 

Iv The foi mulct approach was 


given up m the following years, 
with the emphasis shifting to the 
extension of banking to ‘dehcil 
distncts* (le, where the popuLa 
lion oer bank office was higher 
than the national average). The 
allotment of Jiceiicws foi branches 
m uiban and met'^opoUtan centres 
has been severely restricted and 
done purely at the disc etion of 
the Reserve Bank. 

The maximum interest payable on 
commercial bank deposits has 
continued at 10 per cent, but the 
maximum maturity period has 
been shortened to 3 vedf> with 
effect from March 1981 
‘^Debits to Deposit Accounts with 
the Scheduled Commercial Banks 
during 1971-72 and 1974-75”, 
Resertfp Hank of ineba Bullettn 
January 1978 

Ml dill for thi ptTiod Mmh 
197S Ktiiiai-v 1981 Resent Hank 


of India BuUefip, My 19B1. 

8 Table No 12-A, ‘*Sitatisttcal Tebles 
Relating to Banks In India. 1977*'. 

9 Data are drawn from various 
'‘Statistical Tables Relating to 
Banks iti India” 

10 Banks arc instructed not to pay 
interest; on savings acoounto 
operated in the name of any 
trading oi bu&mess concern, whe¬ 
ther such concern is a prop*'ietofy 
or a partnec^p finn or a oompeny 
or an as&ociaticxi From S^temiber 
198L there has been a relaxatioD 
md interest eaxning savings dec^t 
accounts .ire allowed to be held by 
sotxal and cultural orgamsation and 
ctrtiici developmental agencies, 

11 "Composition and Ownership Pat- 
terr of Bank Deposits, March 
1976' Reserve Bank of India 
Bufletm May 1979 
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Class Formation in Pakistan 


Some Preliminary Comments 

Pervafcr Nazir 

This pnpcf describes the process of Iransformatum of a peasanfrtf into an incbisfrial uorking class 
In the Sheikhttpura distitcf of the Punptby Pakistan The fimlviffs presented are fiart of a larger lesearch 
project (onduitcd in and around the industrial comjdex in SheiUiupiira tn 197S With a view to 
anahfsing the local lei el dimension of the oierall detelopmcnf and accumulation of capital in Pakistan 


WHILST Iht question of peasant 
classes and then economic and poli¬ 
tical piactic hvis bc( n the subiect ol 
both empirical and theoretical dis 
course^ the problem of tianslormation 
of the various classts ot peasant! > 
into an ind'istriulisr working class 
and thi class iclitcd economic and 
ptlmal actiyity which follows from 
this has possibly receiced less 
attinlion, at least in Pakistan 

In ways similar to the question of 
peasant class* s and their mode of 
political and economic practice the 
socio economic and class backgiound 
ol pcasants-iurned-industrial proletariat 
IS likely to have important consequ 
ences for the laPir's political practice 
in general and lesolutionary potential 
in partifulai fhoiigh political practice 
IS not simply a icfficdon of class 
origins but is aKo reflective of class 
identification the socio-econoiiiic back 
ground ol lecently transformed pea 
sants iivo industrial workeis might 
circumsciite political action within 
definite paramet rs in terms of th< 
totality of change which any particular 
class might envisage as being m oon- 
fotmity with its class interests More 
concretely, if the richer sections of 


the peasantry gi t recruib d into the 
labour foite moie frequently than the 
pool s4ct uns then this might slI limits 
to the cxttnt iO which it translates its 
* conomic dem mds into political pro 
test calling foi profound change in the 
polity, other things being equal. This 
latter qualification is necessary in thaf 
once a political paity can impar oi 
inculcate polmoal consciousness 
amongst industiiai workers (or the 
pcisantrv) thtn the limitations placed 
upon class-related political action by 
tht incoiigiuity of oocupationa] status 
and ci^ss background can be trcuis 
cended. 

Howevor, insofai as the study of 
poliUcal action is a necessary corollary 
of studying thss formation, this papei 
foi \arious icasons, limits itseif to 
describing the formation of an indus 
trial working olass, the matnx which 
shapes the possibilities of class-related 
struggles, rathe 1 than a chronology of 
ixilitical events oi nctnt tivms 

Soc lO-fcCONOMiC CAlFGORirs 

The socio-economic categorus from 
which an industnal labour force in 
the subcontinent was recruited has 


uccmd extensive comment. 

As in most industrial count!xcs, it 
has been thf* lowes* and most un 
for unate classes of people who 
have proMded labour for the Indian 
factoncs Nearly all the factory 
hands of India have come from the 
agricultuial villages but it is not 
correc*t to call them, as is sometimes 
done, 'farmers’ and 'landowners*. 
Most of them have had some fixed 
position in the village economic and 
soiial urginisation, some actually 
own small tracts or are tenants wiffi 
some degree oi security, but the 
majority are Irom the labouring caste 
and landless* 

And further 

The factory working group surely 
comes from the hungriest half of 
thes jpopulation. indeed, almost 
wholly from the hungriest quarter 
or eight of it’ ** 

Tht theme that the factory workers in 
Incha came from the class of lafidleas 
labouiers and were the most depress- 
td social category is constandy re¬ 
peated by several writers. 

It IS noteworthy that whether In 
Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Madras pr 
Chwnpur, it is depressed castes 
and the Muhsnmadan Weaveo tod 
leather wortters who bad alwajps 
rtitot or precarious emosetiafi with 
the htnd, and also suffered fropi 
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Taiku. 1 Dtmmmas or Land among 
Landowning Woiuoaa Hwsbroiiia 


I and Owtk d 
m Acres 

Humber of 
Households 

Up to 3 

68 

4 to 10 

67 

11 to 15 

17 

16 to 25 

8 

25 ind ovei 

10 

ft 

170 


Twii' 2 Hhd in Te»hv\ 

AMONO WORkLKS' HOl SLIIOLDS 

land Ibid ui 

Number of 

Tenancy m Acris 

11 >iiM holds 

Up to 6 

29 

7 to 12 

12 

11 to 25 

21 

26 and abo\( 

6 


67 


vinous socnl jnd economic disabi 
litics in the vill<ftes that comi^isc 
iloiuuiint cUincnts of the luban 
popuuation amonj, the ivorkuic class ‘ 

Whale\ci mi^ht ha%c been the loca 
tioiial o»* historical conlevt of Inch in 
indubtrx which nciuilcU the mon dc 
pressed ^sections ol the peasantry into 

I & army of laboui, th© data collected 
lioni Sl>eikhupuia docs not oonfirm the 
assei ions contained in the above quo 

II ions 

On the contiaiv in Shukhupma no 
such simplistic patterns ot labour it 
cruitmcnt were obsersed the situation 
was both complex and contiadictory 
Those sections ol the peasantry who 
had the least social and ttxjnomic 
disabilities wen rather more repre¬ 
sented in the local industrial work 
torex. than those who suffend the most 
disadvantages as is shown below 

Thf Data 

Data were collected from 300 work 
ers employed in unskilled or semi 
skilled )ob$ in the textile nulls Work 
ers were interviewed in the mam in 
their home village and eadh worker in 
fact represented one household so that 
the socio^ouomic characteristics of 
the whole household were recorded 
The mam sources of workers in the 
textile mills were (i) Beasant proprie¬ 
tor households; (ii) Tenants or former 
tenants housdidds, and (iii) Artisan 
and other Aon-agnculture households^ 
Out of a total of 300 workers 170 
(M6 per cant) came from households 
that owned some land; 67 (22.3 per 


cent) came from landless tenants 
households and 63 workers (21 per 
cc nt) of the workers came from artisan 
Ol other non-agiicultual households. 
I able 1 shows distribution of land 
imong ^hc 170 landowning workcis 
hoi Lsc holds 

Ol the 170 households foitv-fi\t 
Kvidd iciditional land (this has been 
iTiclurkd IS the iniount of land owned) 
which amounted to vi ry little, only 
sixty icies tiling distnbu'^cd amongst 
iiii \*fivt liotisi holds 

Jt tan b* seen from the hguus 
ibo\e that ibout 80 pet cent of 
woikcis from ptasint pioprictor house 
holds iwned land b( tween three to 
ten aciis The remaining 20 per cent 
if th woikiis households owned 
land in excess of 11 acies It was 
lound that a significant numbir of 
trade inion leaders in tht aica c ime 
fmm this c«itcgorv of pcisint propiietoi 
h um. holds 

fibh 2 p«Milts lotid htld m hn 
iiKi b\ iIm 67 woikors households bt 
1 )ii«ni„^ to thi liiidless dnants citegory 
Mmost half of the tenancy households 
held land which was six acres or less 
ic hss than the amount icquirtd for 
subsistence 63 workers belonged to 
titisan Ol non agncultiiral households 
thesif had had some experience of 
sea^nal oi casual agru ultural work 
dufin: periods of peak agriculturail 
ictivitt, bu*^ generally their households 
w II or had been dependent on artisan 
production tor their livelihood 

It has been stated that the gcninl 
tdctors nsi to woiking class 

formation in industiv has been the 
(Kvilopmont and accumul itlon of capi¬ 
tal in Pakistan However the effects of 
this proct*ss aie not uniform or iden 
tical foi the three citigones of work 
ets, each category responded to oppor¬ 
tunities in industrial employment in 
wi>s siitx^ific to its mtemal organisa¬ 
tion, le, the extent to which it had 
(ontrol over its own means of repro 
ductinci 

The latter would imply among oihcr 
things lack of d^iendence upon and 
lietdom from oontzol of landlords, 
ibility to meet their consumption 
needs wsthm the household economy, 
demographic structure of housdiolds; 
and the eflfects of structural changes in 
the rural agrarian economy In Sheikhu- 
pura the mam determinants of 
peasant proprietors getting employ¬ 
ment m industry were on the one hand 
their leadjustmcnl; to demographic 
factors of their households fsize of 
family reldtive to land owned) and 


the relative degree of freedom of eco¬ 
nomic action which ownership of land 
iHstovvcxl ou them. Noimally large-sized 
houst holds had individuals workiiii? 
m industry smalUr oms did not 

In many wri>s industrial workers 
from relatively self sufficient peasant 
piopiuhir house bolds seemed to bo in 
the most ambivalent position, at least 
in the cirly staves of ncruitnicnt into 
the industiial employment They exist 
in two modes of production, an ex- 
\ andiii*' (ipit ilist 'lud a receding semi 
feudd istic though they aie mainly 
subjected to exploitation by one mode 
icapi^^ili'-t) »nl>, their suiplus labour 
IS jppropnated by industnal capital 
Init this owci then nuans of produr- 
(lon in agriculture in which iheir own 
household laboui is employed (appro- 
pi lation bv the State is ignored foi 
III this instimc It i\ no( of dirrct 
ul« \anct) 

Thus the class t dus in this category 
ol woikcrs Ihs i duilLstic cpialily and 
is based in part on factors extraneous 
to the relationship betwem capital and 
labour ^hich aspect of this duaJistic 
11 lit ion uiie^ht Ik dominaiiL is proliab- 
ly dependent upm situational and 
contcxtuil factors such as ownors of 
land in the viHla^e and workers and 
members of trade unions m the far 
torv >r cyclical depressions mdustiy 
which force workers back to the land 
ana so on 

It IS possible that ill the luitul 
phases of transition to industrial em¬ 
ployment the status oi 1 indholdcrs puts 
constraints over that ot worker in file 
factory In another conted this cate¬ 
gory of workers have displa>ed more 
populist than overlv proletarian res¬ 
ponses m political struggles 

In later phases it is hkcly that the 
workers \M 1 bt siibvcrtivc^ both of 
industrial and agricultural oiganisauon 
foi m this both structural aind ideo¬ 
logical factors will be a.1 work Struc- 
tiii il bciaiiM mcic ismg Iragmontation 
of landholdings will render the peasant 
proprietor households ncnasingl3 de¬ 
pendent upon mdustrid employment; 
ideological, for however tenuous the 
class ideology of tiadi union move- 
nil lit niiuht stxm to be it nevertheless 
does create ruptures in tho ideological 
structure^ of kinship and landowner- 
sbip 

Thf s d^us of the landless tenants- 
turned industnal workers in Sheikhu- 
pura seemed fai less problematical for 
they had been cvicUd or anticipated 
m eviction by local landowners fioiii 
whom they had leased land on a share 
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Ixisis. In instances where no cvictioas 
had taken pla<-c, Jandtmners had re¬ 
duced, (ir intended tn sii»nificjntly re¬ 
duce. thi amount d land th< y lented 
i)Ut. Most workeis in thi«^ catet’or> 
only partly owned thcii means ot pro 
duction like plou^^hs. oxen and so on. 
(n this inst ince then was litth* strut 
lural incon}>iuitv between conditions 
tif existence in nuliistt\ and a^ricul- 
hiio ItM llir basis ol thoii n pitxiiietion 
was premissed in both instances on the 
sale of their labour. A si/.eahle pro¬ 
portion ol ihtso woikiTs in Sheikhu- 
puni expressed a ilesirc to purchase 
land ol their own fiom their savinjis 
or distribution o| it b\ ilie state, and 
oth< rs wish« d to sti up tea slalls oi 
sluipv aroijHil the industrial complex 
and so on. While sonii- ol the desire', 
expressed w«'n- in pait lelated t»i the 
trauma of working in harsh factoiy 
condithins and insetuii!> of iiidii»*frial 
employment, lark of immediate alter¬ 
native possibilitif's ol t conomic and 
social reorj^anisation is also a caustd 
factor. 

The third main catfiory of workers 
in Sheikhupura were those coming 
irom artisan and other non-agricultu- 
ral households. Those formed 6^ out 
of ^00 workers, nr 21 per cent ol the 
sample. 

Generally the artisans tcarpenters. 
smiths, sho^maktrs, etc) own rather 
more ol their means of production 
than those providing services to the 
village community under the Saip 
(Jajinain) .s>sUnii. But unliki‘ tbo p« a- 
sani proprietors the artisan households 
ar< mor* dependent upon sale and 
barter of goods within tho village or 
group of villd.gcs.- Thus while the pea¬ 
sant proprietor households can cover 
significantly their consumption nwds 
by fac' of ownership of the major 
means of pn>duction in the subsist¬ 
ence sectors ol the agrarian economy, 
namely land, the productive activity ot 
the artisans is linall> dipendenl upon 
the production of an agricultural sur¬ 
plus. 

In a manner the peasant proprietors 
or owners of land arc also dependent 
upon artisan production in providing 
Iht* basic implements of agricultura*! 
production; and petty peasant produc¬ 
tion IS premissed on the* availability ol 
IIk'M* iiiipl<‘in<viLs of product ton. lint 
despite this, the* relationship of de- 
lyndcncc an* .isynuntdrical an«l (pialita- 
iivcly differenl belW4*LMi those that 
own land enough to cover their con¬ 
sumption needs and artisan households 
w'ho are dependent upon generation of 


an agricultural surplus. 

Thus tht households of arlisan-lurn- 
cd industrial workers in pan own 
their own ineuns of prcxliiclion, but 
these do not gi\c th< m (he degree of 
independence that pi*asani proprietor 
households have. This tael gav< rise 
to less ambi\aJeiice on part of artisan- 
workers in tne tnmsitional phase to¬ 
wards .1 furthet prolct'inan status. 

Surprisingfy, howe\4 r, ihc number 
tj| workers in the Sheikliupuia indus¬ 
trial complex Irom artisan households 
w.ts’ iniidi .Miiallcr than <*xpciti(l. givi-n 
tht assettions made on the extent to 
which arti.san production in the rural 
areas had lx?en ri-ndcred obsolete due 
lo largi -scale machine production." 
Development ol large-scali industr> 
and other changes in the economy 
have j<*oparcri»3cd j’obs of artisaas in 
ihc rural areas of Pakistani Punjab, 
but the measure of ;hi predicament 
has possibly been exaggerated or 
men ly p<isited and is not home out 
by observations in Sheikhupura. 

It is possible that at lea>t in th<- 
('anal Colonies (.iiul Sheikhupura is 
canal irrigated) of the Punjab artisans 
wen* needed not only for providing 
and maintaining agricultural imple¬ 
ments but also for building and nviin- 
taining peasant dwellings in the rur.il 
areas. From the observations made in 
Sheikhupura in 197N it seems that th^* 
introduction ol tractors and machinc- 
iriad** iiiipl4*nH«its have aff«*it< (l .irti.san 
etonomy but not to thi* enormous 
extent as is generally believed; for 
artLsaii piodiictioii r(*iiiaiiis viable .i.^ 
long as petty p^'asant production with 
Its use of animal powered implements 
is in existence.'* Similarly population 
increase and coas(*quent need for more 
houses and their maint* nance has fur¬ 
ther offset the decline in n<ed lor 
artisan production. 

OnCI.I SION 

Some qualifications on the findings 
of the project need to b«- stated. The 
Industrial Complex in Sheikhupura 
differs from many other industrial 
areas of Pakistan in that it is .situated 
in and draws its laboui from the out¬ 
lying agrarian hinU*rland so that large 
numbers of workers do not have to 
emigrate to urban areas fur industrial 
employment and most stay in their 
home villages and commute very short 
distances daily to work. The workers 
moreover are drawn mainly irom the 
district: a situation unHike that ot 
Karachi where* large numbers of work¬ 
ers have emigrated fom other provinces 


of the country. Also the survey was 
limiUcl to workers in the cotton tex¬ 
tile industry who had recruited them¬ 
selves into the lactories ladier than 
through the |obb«*r system. Tins, and 
the fai't that industry in Sheikhupura 
was set up relatively late (in the mid 
l‘Jf)(l.s) ha.s nie.tiit tliat clas.s crystallisa¬ 
tion has not occurred to the cxt<‘ni 
that it has in areas of older industrial 
l(K*aM<>n.s-. Liinilatioii.s an* also 
ed by the relatively small size of thi* 
s.uiiph*. I>*spit(‘ Uk'sc qiiuliHi'ation^. 
the pnxrcss ot clas.s foimation describ¬ 
ed would be one trend in the total 
piocess of class (ormation in Pakistan. 


Notes 

1 Much beiore jcadi niic social sci¬ 
entists lalch«'d on to the various 
aspects ol the Middle peasant 
thesis claiming to be the progeni¬ 
tors of this coiuept, some interest¬ 
ing debates had taken place m 
India based upon praclic'al <‘xperi- 
ence for example the CPFs 
intra-jurty disputes lollowing the 
Telengana uprising in Andhra in 
1946, betw«*cn B T Ranadive and 
the Andhra Communists over the 
role of the Pcasiintiy in Revolu¬ 
tionary .strategy' in g«‘iicriil .md 
that of the Middle peasant in par¬ 
ticular. The role of the Middle 
peasants, according t<. the Andhra 
Communists, was that of a firm 
ally of the poor peasantry and the 
rural proletariat when as aci ording 
to the CPI Politburo under 
Ranadive\ leadership, the Middle 
peasant was a vueilluting ;ilK ot 
the rural proletariat and the pcxir 
peasantry'. For the latPr view- 
see CPI, PoUticaf 'ihosi\ tBombay, 
1949) for those of the Andht^ 
C'ommunists see 'Andhra docu¬ 
ment’, Communist (Bombay) II, 
No 4. Iun«*-Iuly, 1949. 

2 D H Buchanan, “The Dcvelop- 
numt <il Capitalistic KnterprLst* in 
India”. New Yoik, 1966, p 294. 

^ Ihui pp 117-118. 

1 R Mukerjee, “The Indian Working 
("lass”, Bombay, 19'>1, p 11. 

(i Arrighi and J Saul, ‘Nationalism 
and Ri'volulion in Sub-Saharan 
\frica”. The Socialist Hegisicr, 
1969, p|> 137-88. 

6 VI Lenin. “Development of Capi¬ 
talism in Russia”. 

7 T O Beidelman, “A Comparative 
Analysis of the Jajmani. System”, 
New York, 1959. 

8 Amongst others Saghir Ahmad, 
“Qass and Power in a Punjabi 
Village”, New York, 1977, and 
'Peasant Classes in Pakistan’ in 
K Gough and H .Sharma (eds), 
“Imperialism and Revolution in 
South Asia", New York, 1973. 

9 In this context 1 would includi* 
holdings of larger landowners 
whose lands are worked by a num¬ 
ber of peasant households using 
predominantly traditional cuidva- 
rion methods. 
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5^ Slnicliire 

CORPtlRATE growth duimii the ijst dt'c.ute h.is Iklii accompaiiK'd by some 
Mgndicant *«tructural changes. I m nne ihini*, there* h.is been a 
spurt m the growth ol piivalc limited cc mpanies. In 1971-72, 
loi example, the number of piivate limited companies was alvuit luur times 
the numbei i»l publu limited companies. Since Iv7i-72. howe\ei, the 
iiumbei of new plicate limited tt>mpanics leeisltrcd cath veil (between 
2,000 find 6/;00) has been 10 times more thm iIil nuinlxi nl new publu 
Jimited companies 

L\en in tetms of capital, private liinitcd l. mp.iniLs h.ive -Mown \ei\ 
lapidlv. Ihe paid-up capital ol public limited toinpinu. in 1971-7,. was 
lour times the paid-up capital ol priv if^ lirnitt.l n.mpanu. However, since 
then pijvaic limited companies, as i ^i* up. hivt ^haied ilmost evenK the 
angregale capital that new tiniipanu^ jmivs Ktn cJithoiised to raise. Bet¬ 

ween 1978-79 and 1980 81. new pnv lU limned st iiipanus weie, in fact, 
authorised to laise one .ind a hall iimss (im nur^) the am emt 4il capital 
new publu limited companies Wire authoiised to • use 

Ol couise. ail n| the capit.d which Ciimpanu aie auth«ai>.ed to raise 
I, not ultimatelv i .ised oi paid up. Au >, the p i d up mrhoiised latio 

j, Iowli t<u pivate limited companies, thtin lor punlu limited companies. 
M >we\ei, the giowlh it piiv iie lirnilcil ci>mpanu .ilLv.tgd even in the 

paid-up capjt il senes. | h» large authoioalit ns invi ic ifed in private 

bmiled companies signiluantlv irureising then ha e in tin acluallv paid- 
up corpoiate capital. A*- note! above, in 19 , I 2 , the pud up capital ot 

priVite limited companies was »mic touilh ihai ti pih u liniiT^.d c impanics 

Ihit *ln lalio Jui tht addiUi tuil capital i n^cd vluiiiig tne lollowing decade 
increased to 1 . 2 . A'^ a consequence, the lati b ill piiv us md public 

limited c mipanies in existence in 19 X 0-81 wi 1 . 

Ihe iiicii uing ''hau iM pnvaie liniiud somp iiM« s in coinoia^e paul up 

capital lellected entirelv thi giowth in iiu'i numbe alhei than increased 

average paid up c.ipital jui compaio 1 hi pud up i ipp.il jiei private 

limited companv n maiiied close to Rs 2 I ikh and per punlu hm'ted c»>m- 

panv between Rs >2 and R lakh miring ihc 19*0 

I here has also been a '.ignilu int u gion il iiiin ii"-on i la^i ilewade’s 
coiporalc giowih. Ihe regions showiii* ihv li smpiiaie ib »lh public 

mil private limited) giowth have bscii iKihi Raii-.*hin, J^injab. \ndhra 
Hiadesh and Karnataka 1 hese legion^ h ui ’e uvelv h w -hai n (though 

not the lowest) m ihe cailv 1970-, and hive signilu mtl MKieised their 

shares CiUjaiat, with a lel.itivilv h-he* ip'ii il sha'o, hu be^ii tending Ct> 
ituiiase Its share, but at a ^l uvei lato me i»iidup e ii>ii il hi> rnsteascd 
Mgnilicaritlv m absi lute terms, the .att it Mo,Mh hi how». «i htcn lowei 
thar\ th.it ot the laziest giowmg stales Kiau s oi a huh in.i *1 la.e. On 

the othei hand, ..leas ot niaji i coiuen(iaFu*u Mahai.i'^hii i. \Ncs Benga' 

and l.ipiil N.idii. have, ovsi the dei.idt, udiucd tlun sh u • in p iid up 
i qiitah 

It LiuiUI Ihoicloie be coiuliidcd ihit, niiM ciili.pi ns ii shm las 
ullocted rn private limited si nip.inies) is ,ciov\ing lapuii. and also that 
coiisidei.ible regional diveisitication is t.ikiiu p' sO. On U ih ctuint'. it 
Lould be inleirecl that inequalities au fkclinin- 

But that would be a haslv inlcierice c oiilo it run os tint me resent 
eiowih ol piiv.its' limited canipanies ‘Uul the isgunil div.. i situ iMon lellect 
attempts ot big capital to take aslvaniage * I guiinnunt inssiitivs to small 
ciiiicpieneiiiship and the incentives loi the iicvdopmeni oL ba.Lwaid areas.' 
Regional sliversitic.iiion is ot soiiise, taking place, bur it is vet limited. 
Iherc has been little giowth m ais\u wheie uivate s‘ni«epicMKuiNhip is 
least developed, suih as in Bihai and the Noith I astern siaie^ Woieovei, 
the fastest growth has taken place in the Delhi legu n, whuh is now itselt 
becoming an aiea of majoi concentlation. 

One liiilhei implication ol the changing coipiuate uiMs^uie should be 
noted. Piivate limited companies aie moie suienicd ii>\*aid tne proauclion 
c^f services than cd goc^ds. Dining the list dscads. .doit » n- ihi.-d ol paid- 
up capital of pnv.ite limited companies was .‘ipknid in nasle, iinance, 
tianspoit. communications, stcvrige and othci sciviccs. less than one-sixth 
ni public limited cvimpanies* capital was so sleplovcd. The ^elativelv rapid 
growth ot piivate limited companies suggests that seivice oneiiteii activities 
aic growing at a faster pace than goods pioducing act.vities. ihis i** 
happening at a rather carlv stage of development. Its impluaiiono h>i* 
gri>.Mii and r:»ce h’hav n to be tudud. 
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THE flurry of activity in Delhi and 
Bombay, and tho various remits, all no 
cloiilH inspired, al>out an imminent scU 
tleinent of the Bombay textile strike 
appear to Ih* wholly related to develop¬ 
ments in the ruling party in Valm- 
rashtra. Wednesday's formal eoiiiiag 
together of Sharad Pawar, Bal Thakarey 
and Ctoergc Fernandes at the annual 
Maitri Mclava organised by the Shiv 
Sena on the (KX'asion of Vijaya Dashaiiii 
is not in itself a threat to Congress(I) 
government or even to Dhosale's chief 
ininistership. But given the known 
cordial relationship that the Shiv Sena 
chief continues to have with former 
eSUef minister Antulay, who remains 
something of an important {political 
factor in Maharashtra, and given the 
capacity of the combmatioii to create 
trouble in a city seething with discon¬ 
tent, it is understandable that the gov¬ 
ernment should wake up and take note. 

The three leaders at the ‘friendly get- 
together’ claimed tliat they had deckled 
to come together in order to fight the 
coming municipal elections in Bombay 
early next year and that the alliance 
thus forged and successfully tried in 
March next would go on to contest and 
win the assembly elections latcT next 
year. However, their more immediate 
aim appears to be to cash in on the 
yet to bc^ resolved problems in the state 
Gon^ess(I) following the forced resig¬ 
nation of Antulay. In fact the former 
chief minister should properly be con¬ 
sidered the invisible fourth member of 
the alliance. Tlie recent expansion of 
the state cabinet was clearly intended 
to isolate Antulay and his supporters 
and was bound to provoke a riposte 
from Antulay. 

Vasantrao Patil, one of the Congre.ss(I) 
general secretaries and a ‘boss* in his 
own right in Maharashtra, has this week 
advised Bhossile to further expand his 
cabinet by including some of the sup¬ 
porters of Veshwantrao Chavan. But 
the problem for Babasaheb Bhosale is 
that he can never satisfy all. Indeed, 
important leaders of the ruling party 
are now threatening to organise hartals, 
dharaaa and fasts in order to focus imb- 
lic attestim on the government’s failure 
to settle the alrike by Bombay’s textile 
mill workers. And at the first indication 
that the government may indeed wake 
up to the fact that the claim of the 


union in the^ industry , js mchdy a fiellotiy 
the KMMS leader has threatened that if 
his union is derecognised or even if he 
iurnsctlf is replaced as head of the RMMS, 
lie would launch an agitation. 

In all this, tlio textile millowners 
have emerged the clear gainers. Since, 
faced with the potential ter mischief 
of the Sharad Pawar-Femande.*;-Thacke-. 
ray {-Antulay) combine, the Central 
and state governments are showing a 
sufldon anxiety to end the textile strike, 
the millowners* bargaining position has 
bc'oome stronger, lii the negotiation 
that have been hurriedly initiated by the 
government this week, the millowners 
are bound to ask for their pound of 
fles'h — for instance, in terms of accom¬ 
modation on favoured terms from the 
fiiiaiictal institutions — in return for 
any offer of increase in wages, payment 
of advanc(\ etc, to the workers as pait 
of the effort to settle the strike. 
Here in a sense the government is being 
luii.stt*d with its own petard. Having 
Ocirlier come out with the offer of a 
]iit(ance of a w'age increase of Rs 30 per 
month and having enthusiastically 
euclorsed the industry s claim that any¬ 
thing more is absolutely 'beyond die 
itiduslry’s economic capability, it is 
naturally not going to be easy for the 
government to now persuade the mill- 
owners to improve upon the earlier 
offer, i‘\cept in return for an attractive 
enough quid pro quo. 


Internationa/ Trade 
‘Black’ Incomes 


STRICTLY, the current account balan' 
ce.s of all countries must add up to zero 
.since the deficits must cancel out the 
surpluses. In aotual fact, the aggregate 
current account balance of all countries 
is non.7£ro. Tliis is partly attributable to 
certain obvious factors such as differen¬ 
ces in timing of stasticul accounting in 
different countries, inadequacy of 
coverage of countries, differences in 
valuation and classification, etc. 

However, the discrepancy (fmn zero) 
in the aggregate current account bal* 
ance in recent years has been large and 
growing. Some idea may be had of the 
magnitude of the discrepancy by com¬ 
paring it with the combined current 
account balance of industrialised coun¬ 
tries. In 1981, the industrialised coun¬ 
tries had. an aggregate deficit of $3.7 
hilUon, and Ae world ‘deficit' was $32 


eottikries are aspect to inarj^ \ 
the tvine of $ 11 billion, while the world 
‘deficit* is expected to be a staggering 
$61 billion. Such large unaccounted 
transactions can scarcely be due only to 
differences in statistical procedures and 
timings. 'JThe large and growing world 


‘deficits’ (from $ 10 hiUion in 1980 to 
$61 billion in 1982) seem to suggest 
systematic unclercouiiting of current 


receipts. 


It is clearly extremely imporiant to 
understand the sources of the under- 
counting. Otherwise, there is a strong 
likelihood 'ofi misinteiproting interna¬ 
tional balance of payments statistto, 
both in regard to avsessing the relative 
external strengths of countries and re¬ 
gions in a particular year as well as 
ill understanding the changes over time. 

The Inlematioiial Monetary Fund (in 
its “World Economic Outlook”, Ooca- 
.sioiial Paper No 9, Appendix B) has 
made a first attempt at clarifying the 
is.siie. It has been iwinled out that the 
two components of the current account, 
the merchandise account and the ser¬ 
vices and transfer payments account, 
■mist he distinguished. The merchan¬ 
dise aacunt in the aggregate has 
shown a ‘surplas*, since while exports 
have been recorded by exporting coim- 
tries, there has beem some delay in 
recording imports in the importing 
coiuitries. Tha aggregate nierefaandisib 
account surplus’ has tended to increase 
in periods of growing export.s. 


The recent aggregate deficit on cur¬ 
rent account hence reflects deficits on 
service and transfer payment account 
which have dominated and grown in 
recent yem. Within the service and 
transfer payments account the largest 
sources of discrepancy have been 
freight and insurance charges (the net 
debit position on this account was $ 26 
billion In 1980) and investment income 
(tlm net debit position in 1980 being 
$ 18 billion). Thus, freight and insur¬ 
ance paid has be^ recorded by the 
paying country, but all of the corres¬ 
ponding receipts have not been re¬ 
corded. Slmilady, investment income 
paid out has recorded, but the 

receipts to a significant extent have not. 


The IMF report suggests that non¬ 
recording of freight xecelpia occurs 
because payments to carxieis operating 
under tne so-called flags of convenience 
do not enter notional balance of pay¬ 
ments statistics. The flag of convenience 
carriers are not regarded as residents 
either by tfie countries whose flags 
they bear or by the (booiitiiM of the 





owntini. Aou^ tbe IMF repwt does 
not 00 kito U, a similar factor probaUy 
operates on the investment income 
flows. The investment income probably 
gets diverted straight away to some 
international banks, and, perhaps, some 
offi^re branches of these hanks do not 
fully record such flows. The non-recon- 
cilabflity of national current accounts 
thus appears to reflect the growing 
internationalisation of transactions. 

It should be noted that the bulk of 
the service and transfer i>ayinents 
tmnsaotkins involve industrialised and 
oil exporting countries. Industrialised 
countries undercount receipts for ser¬ 
vices performed for oil es^rting coun¬ 
tries. The oil exporting countries, on 
the other hand, undercount investment 
income receipts from industrialised 
countries. Ikjth groups of countries, 
therefore, show considerably smaller 
.Kiuplusos or larger deficits than their 
actuals. 


Nagaland 

High-Powered Electibneerliig 


THE elections to the 60-ii)einW.r Naga¬ 
land assembly, scheduled for jNovem- 
bor 10 , liavc attracted a lot of high- 
powered talent from the Congress(l), 
the: only all-India party conte.sting 
them, by way of campaigners. The 
Prime Minister, accompanied by 
C M Stephen — the overwhelming 
majority of the clectiim in Nagaland is 
Christian — has just completed a 
three-day election tour of the state. 
Other campaigners belonging to the 
ruling party who are visiting or are 
scheduled to visit Nagaland include 
Union ministers Pranab Mukherji and 
Ghani Khan Choudhury — there arc 
substantial Bengali pockets, Hindu and 
Mu.sliin, in Dimapur — the Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan who is to under¬ 
take a three-day campaign (to woo the 
trading community), assorted leadcr.s 
from other areas of the north-east and, 
of course, Bajiv Gandhi. For a state 
whose electorate is less than six lakh, 
the Congress(l) is certainly taking the 
campaign seriously and is bidding to 
displace the incumbent Naga National 
DemocTatic Pkr^ (NNDP). 

But whether ttie Congress(I) can in 
fact get the better of the NNDP is 
anoher matter. Tho NNDP itself came 
into existence following what one 
mi^t call a reconciliation among 


im^tant leaders of Nagaland who at 
one time or the other had supported or 
sympathised with the insurgency, some 
of whom were and perhaps even tiow 
are close to Phixo, but who over the 
)cars had either explicitly rejected the* 
path of insurgency or had accepted the 
possibility of the Naga people being 
able to work out an arrangement with 
the Covemment of India within the 
friuuework of the <k)nstitutjon. lu 
immediate political terms, it meant the 
merger of the United Dcunocratic Front 
led by former Chief \!inister Vizol into 
the Naga National Democratic Part)’ 
lead by Chief Minister Jasokic last 
year. Tlie Congress has been relent- 
h'ssly trying to undo that alliance, till 
now without success. It.s own liouse in 
Nagaland is in a mc^ss, the party func¬ 
tioning in a manner all too familiar in 
other parts of the country. While the 
NNDP announced its list of candidates 
as early as in July, in anticipation of 
the elections, and its candidates have 
Ireeii nursing their coiistitii(*ncies, the 
Conjuress(I) was not able to agree on a 
list till very recently, and the fiii.il 
selection has left many an aspirant dis¬ 
satisfied. 

Some of tlic foniiulalious made by 
the Goiigi'css(l) President during her 
campaign and some of the methods tho 
Congress(l) in the state is resorting to 
to secure the dch'al of the ruling party 
deserve to be noted. During her elec¬ 
tion spcedics both in Dimapur and 
Kohiiua, Indira C^avidhi is reported (by 
nri) to have lirgccl tho Naga people to 
vole for her party .so tliat the stale 
government thus formed (*ou 1 d act "in 
iiiii.son with the Centre”, “lliose stales 
which had” (presumably by not voting 
for the ruling party at the Centre) 
”clio.sen the path of confrontation with 
the Centre had not only weakened the 
fabric of nationalism, but in the process 
also their own interests”, in order tb.it 
her mcauiiig should be clear to the 
meanest intelligence, the Prime kb'nis- 
tcr .said ; **The history of modern India 
has shown that confrontation does not 
pay. We have also to see to it that the 
money for development is well spent 
and goes to the right people”. 

These fomiulatiou.s merely Ixg the 
question. First, can the Congress(I) 
President hone.stIy claim that the states 
where her iiarty has formed the 
government are in any sense stable? 
Has Andhra Pradesh liad a stable 
government, des^fitc tho fact that the 
overwhelming majority of tho MLAs 


id,' 

are full-blooded Congressmen and 
claim, even while being at each others 
throats, that they arc all true loyalists 
of Indira Gandhi? 

Fu'rlber, the Prime Minister does not 
at all seem to have learnt tlic lessons 
of recent history; slir lias held out 
similar threats and blandishments, to 
no avail, in Bengal, Tripura and 

Tamil Nadu. Moreover, even conven¬ 
tional considerationJ.S of ^national in. 
tercst.s' would demand that tlie ruling 
parly at the Centre be more under¬ 
standing of die politii’ul situation in 
states like Nagaland instead of seeking 
confroTitalioii with a regional parly 
uliich is trying to get some sort of a 
working airangcmcmt with the Central 
authoi'if) going, within ihe framework 
of the Constitution. 

But such a view would assume that 
the (k>ngrcss(I) is really interested in, 
or is couiiiiiltcd to, promoting a 
liealthy and harmoniouj relationship 
between the states and the Centre 
within the framework of the? Constitii- 
tioji. On the contrary, recent develop¬ 
ment.s have .shown, time and again, 
that wheti it conics to the promotion of 
its most narrowly held sectarian in¬ 
terests, the rilling iiarty can vie su'cn- 
ccssfnih with the most rabidly chau¬ 
vinist eJements, even with the most 
opi^nly seditious and secessionist ele¬ 
ments, thouj^ these are frequently 
sought to be explained away as aber¬ 
rant initiatives at the local level. In 
J.iiimiit and Kashmir, the party has 
the .support ol the most out- 
.spokc'jily coTiinimial ch'incmts in order 
to create trouble for the ruling Na¬ 
tional (‘.bnferenee; in West Bcmgal and 
Tripura, it has sought the support of 
forces like Amra Bangali and Ananda 
N'arg and is at prc.sent negotiating an 
cltH toral allicince with the Tripura 
I'pajati Juba Sauiity in Tripma against 
the la'fl Front gov eminent. If and 
wh«'n tho t*lecliim.s are hold in Assam, 
one may safely Ix't that the. Coiigrcss(l) 
will try for an alliance with forces and 
gr()iip.s which it is now routinely 
denouncing as s€‘parati.sl.s if that is 
the only wav of winiiiiig I hose elections, 
111 Nagaland too, there have liecn 
reports that the Congrcss(l) lias can¬ 
vassed the .support of the anti-Phiao 
breakaway group of the Naga Nation¬ 
alist Council — which has its own 
sc'ores to .settle with the Federal siet-up 
comprising tJio pvo-Phizo clemcnta of 
the* NNC7, some of whom are fiow in 
the NNDP. 
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Maurit ius 
Narrow Options 

PHIME MlNISTEil Auciwod Jauguauth 
of Mauritius unnonmed on Octob« 21 
that the tlirce-parly coalititai govcni- 
inent« which came to power in June, 
had broken iip and that all the five 
cal)jiK‘t minislers of Hie Mauritian 


alone fouii the goveriiuieiit. The break¬ 
up became inevitable when Paul Beren- 
ger, senior leader of MMM and finance 
minister, resigned from the cabinet 
citing “Jack of cohesion and soliilarity 
among colleagne.s at a time wlicii...it 
was badly needed ...to go ahead with 
the ecoiioinic Jiieasiires aimed at bailing 
the rniintry iint oi its grave economic 
crisis'*. The 'grave economic crisi.s* lie 


lights the constraints placed on a sjiull 
state by dependence on international 
capital and structural defarmlties 
caused by this dt^mdence. Although 
the sugar quota for EEC is very high 
(5(M).(KX) tocuies out of its 700,000 ton¬ 
nes production this year), Mauritius 
faces a problem in marketing the re* 
maiiiing 160,000 tonnes of exportable 
surplus in a sitiiaUon of low prices 
aiigar glut in the international sugar 
market. The fojx>ign exchange is needed 


its urahle land is under sugar cultiva- 
titMi. While the election programme of 
(liveisifying cultivation made sense, 
any largo scale diversification would 


cause more severe problems of uneA* 
ployment considering that sugar indus¬ 
try is the main employer. Even the 
tourist sector which is the second roost 
important foreign exchange eanaer and 
employs a substastial labour force and 
any hardening of attitude towards 
South Africa has to take account of 
similar constraints. Faced with these 
hurdles perhaps there was no way for 
Mauritiu.s but to sc'i:k the IMF loon 
and the MSl^'s objcctioas do seem more 
srH^^tarian than principled. Nevertheless, 
one has to question whether no other 
path is open for countries like Mauri¬ 
tius to take than the om; of populuun 
now and s'orrciidcr to imperialism soon 
thereafter. 


BUSINESS 


Sfx:ialisl Party (MSP) had l>ccu rciirjvod 
of tlwMr protlolios atul that the Mauri¬ 
tian Militant M<tvcnMmt (MMM) would 


for its imiHirls of food, as Mauritius is 
iinalilc to feed itself because most of 


was referring to was the fast dclerio- 
ratiiig bakuicc of payments ixisition, 
with foreign ciiirciicy w’scives just 
alxnit sulficitut for three monllis of 
foiKl imports. To tide over this Mauri¬ 
tius had .sought a revival or renegntia- 
Ijon of the $20 nin I Ml*' credit i)r<i- 
gramim^ .siLsiicndcd liy IMF after the 
previous govenunont had failed to 
introduce a budget confonning to IMF 
guide!ine.s. Thc^ iiroblem 4U-o.se oxer two 
conditioas set hy IMF; ciitUng down 
of RkhI Mibsitlies and reducing the 
budgetar>* deficit. As Bcrcngcr explain 
ed, “We have been forced to make 
meeting the conditions of IMF our top 
priority, followed by revival of the 
economy, with the promotion of social 
justico only a third priority’*. As a 
result, his 1982-83 budget propased 
what uiimuTited io a wage freeze, re¬ 
duction in subsidy for rice iivid flour 
and new sales tjixes and import <lulie.s. 

Though ojHni opiH>sitioii to thc.se pro¬ 
posals came from the MSP, there wtfie 
eleinonts within MMM too who objcclctl 
equally strongly to them on the ground 
that the coalition government w»iis 
backing out from its electoral pledges 
wliich included pay rl*.c for manual 
labour, old age ixmsion. increase in un¬ 
employment benefit, and top priority for 
creation of new jobs for 60,000 unem¬ 
ployed. Further, the government had 
promist'd to end its ties with South 
Africa, nationalise two of the 22 sugar 
mills and take over 8,000 hectares of 
cancficlds owned by sugar mills for 
raising food crops. 

The MMM's lealisaUon that H eoiild 
not fulfil these pledges 'merely high- 


Back to Square One 


t)NLY months ago it had seemed roses, 
roses all the way for cement users. 
Following the announcement of partial 
decontrol in March, the Cement Manu¬ 
facturers Association. (CMA) had im¬ 
posed a voluntary ceiling on the price 
of cement in the free market. For 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir and the north-eastern states, the 
CMA fixed a price of Rs 60 per bag 
(of 50 kg) and for the other states and 
the Union Territories the price fixed 
was Rs 56 per bag. Cement was said 
to be quite freely available at these 
prices. There was even talk of a glut. 

All that i.s now past history. The 
open market price of cement in Bombay 
is currently Rs 90 per bag. And even 
at this price consumers are finding it 
difficult to get cement: What has hap¬ 
pened to CMA's voluntary price 
control? Not a word on ths subject is 
forthcoming from CMA. 

The present shortage of cement in 
the open market has been created by 
the manufacturers them.selves. Taking 
advantage of a loophole in the scheme 
of partial decontrol, cement manufac¬ 
turers, with the exception of the gov* 
ernment-owned Cement Corporation of 
India, ignored the levy cement quota 
they were required to contribute and 
diverted all or nearly all of their pro¬ 
duction to the open market. They could 
do this because the government’s pcSicy 
announcement had merely spedfied the 
proportions of levy and non-levy cement 
for different types of units in terms of 
the manufacturers’ annual installed 


capacities. There was no injunction to 
ob.serve these proportions at all points 
of time. The cement manufacturers 
thus reckoned that they would make 
up their quota of levy cement towards 
the end oC the year while in the mean¬ 
while they cleaned up In the open 
market, for long semi-starved of cement. 

bast month the govenunent decided 
to ask the industiy to clear the backlog 
of levy cement. Consequently, supplies 
to the open market dwindled suddenly. 
The situation has been aggravated by 
the failure of the government’s distri¬ 
bution machinery for levy cement 
Even those who are entitled to levy 
cement prefer to buy their requirements 
in the open market because of the 
prcxredural harassment and inordinate 
delays involved in getting levy cement 
Bulk consumers of cement like builders 
and co-operative societies were exclud¬ 
ed from the category of eligible appli¬ 
cants for levy cement. With their 
exclusion, the demand for levy cement 
from The public’ proved to be much 
lower than estimated by the civil sup¬ 
plies departments of state governments. 
As a result, there has bem accumula¬ 
tion of levy cement, which has not been 
allotted to government departments 
like CIDO, FWD and the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation because it was 
supposed to be earmarked for sale to 
'^the pidfiic’. 

So even as the open market prices 
of cement have been shooting up, there 
has emerged a virtual ^ut of levy 
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cement. The Rattoning ControQer’s 
department in Bombay was reportedly 
saddled with ovei 412,000 bags of levy 
1 cement and last month 200,000 bags 
Irom this lot had to be diverted to 
government departments. In August 
also 100,000 bags meant for public 
distribution were diverted to the gov¬ 
ernment departments Another 360,000 
bags of levy cement are expected to 
ariive liom manufacturers by October 
end. 

The continuance even aftci the 
pditidl decontrol, of the old s>stem of 
regional level cement committee^ 
(RlCCs) appioMng the issue of le\y 
cement peunits has dpna-cnll> put off 
manv tonsumcis. Getting applications 
processed by the lationing department 
bcfoie thc\ die placed before the RCCL 
IS itscll a cumbersome piocess I he 
RCCIs, consisting of legislators and 
so called social workei s generally meet 
tmee i month and approve allocation 
of nominal quanti les of cement to per¬ 
mit holdeis Hence even those who 
need i>nK a few bags for icpaiis oi 
modihcations to then houses prcfei to 
go to the open matket lathci than applv 
fni lev\ cement permits Rcvidtnth, 
the distiibulion s>stcm appended to 
paitial decontrol is not upto the task. 
Afei the cxpciience with goveinment 
allocation and distribution of a wide 
langc of goocls and commodities over 
the sears, this should not come as a 
suipiisc to anyone 


Tyres_ 

Focus o n Tax Structure _ 

AN ad oi iaiil) well oigatuscd con¬ 
sumer rtsislaiKc was witnessed uctnll> 
when tiiick opcialors joiiud hands to 
fore* lyre inamifac Inters to lowci 
prices Th« move has sparked off i 
puce w u of sorts among lr\c manu- 
lacturcrs with discounts and other 
devices being frcH> emplo>ed. 

The tyie industry has betn iid of 
two major problems it faced last >cai 
— power cuts and trouUed industrial 
relations Captive power plants and 
^ arrangements with suiplus states have 
solved the first, and the long strikes 
at Apollo T>res, VRF, and Bombay 
T^res have been settled Production 
this year, therefore, cxiuld pass the 9 
milhon inailc against last year's 8 I 
mdliotu Hi« lodusU) is also set to 
capand capadty tnasuvely ftcmi the 


cuircnt level of around 10 2 million 

The situation facing the tyre manu¬ 
facturers, while not exactly pleasant, 
IS not as bad as they have tried to inakt 
il out to be in a senes of newspaper 
adscrtisemcnts recently \ 'iniifaetunis 
ha\( concentrat'd jitici increases on 
those categories of tyres which ollei 
the leas't scope for jomt cousi^iiei 
tc'sistanct — tyres ior car:*, light coin- 
nuiciai s eludes and two whet lei s, As 
.1 result, 1981-82 was not a bad >tat 
al all loi tyio companies as is borne 
out by Dunlop’s accounts lor the year 
whieh show pre-tax piofits as having 
inoie (h,in lubled to lls t 6 cioie from 
Hs 1 3 erort oi so m the piesious yiar 
Manufacturers luxe also been justing 
their production patteixi in favour ol 
tvies ioi siiiallet vchides the ckniaud 
for whidi, both as original ciiuipnieiU 
aid replace me 111 cutitiniics to iist 
Also, the recent unity unong triiek 
0[Hratciis is likely to ivaporatf is soon 
as then business lucks up 

But what of the long teiiii^ f’joeliie 
tiun of eomineieial vchides is expected 
to increase from 65,000 oi so m 19S0-S1 
to aiouiid 100000 by 1981-65 Bv 
then, Maiiiti will be on the loads, as 
wJl bi a variety of new makes of two- 
wheelers Tile lyre iiidnstiv deail) 
lakes an eYptimistic view of its futuu 
Dunlop, Modi and others aie evpaiirlmg 
eapaeitv Of eouse, the industiy suite is 
iiom some well known disadvantages 
Ihe' price of lubber, cuncntlv al Rs lb 
l>et kilo, «s twice thit in the inUi- 
iiational market Prices of pdroleuin- 
based pioduets are siiiularlv higlai 
lilt Cueiika group has a virtual mono¬ 
poly on earlxm Uaek, another essential 
1 iw material The scales ui pruduetioii 
aii iineconomie too The state of the 
smallei inanufaetuitis like \ikianl 
and \poUo beats this out In the en- 
eunistames, cvpoits arc a fai cm even 
with inxnits siipplud al iiiteinatiuiial 
pi lees 

The nidustiy, has Ihiii, not siapiis- 
ingly, singling out the* tax sUuehire <ts 
lx;ing the prime culprit foi its pniblcms 
The tax dement now works out to 
about 120 per cent of the cost of pro¬ 
duction the case of tyres only 

highlights a largci ptohlcm thiown up 
by the substantial e^xpansion uf capa¬ 
city proposed to be efl'eeb'd in a wide 
lange of industries The present stiue- 
turo of relatively hijdt U.\cs was cvoIvchI 
at a time when expansion of caiiaeity 
and productiou were intended as a 


matte t of policy to be carefully regu¬ 
lated Now, With large expansion ol 
lapacUy sought to be dehbc^raiely eti- 
cimraged, these high taxes aie quitt 

plamh nut of place This is as true 

of t>res IS it IS of passenger ears and 
of sviitlutie textile fibres Aftei llic 
libcialisitlioii of industrial contiols and 
i<gidations, the next step in official 

poliev would be a slashing of the 
stiiicture of taxes and duties ^fliis is 
llu logic ot a strategv of mdiistrial 

giowth poweied by the consumption 
dcniaiids of the iieh and the relitmly 
iieh 


New Subscription Rates 

THL single COPS price and sub- 
sciiption latcs of Hconomic and 
Political Weekly have remained 
unchanged since Octobei 1980. 
Duiin .1 this penod costs, especial- 
]\ ol paper, printing and postage 
have gone up shaiplv Wc aie, 
therefoie, compelled to raise the 
price of EPW to Rs 3 50 with 
effect from November I, 1982. 
The new subscription rates, eflfec- 


tive from the same 

date will be 

as follows 



Inland 



Six months 

Rs 

95 

One vear 

Rs 

175 

Two vcais 

Rs 

325 

Three years 

Rs 

475 

Concessional Rates 




One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

85 

Icachiis 

Rs 

125 


C onccssional latcs aic available 
unlv m India. To avail of conces¬ 
sional lates, ccrMiicatc from rclc 
vant institutton is essential 

foreign: Surface Mail 


One vtMi 

US S «) 

foreign; Air Mail 

One Ycai 

Bangladesh Pakistan 

and Sn lanka 

S 35 

Other Asia 

Africa, Australia, 

s 15 

Europe 

South and North 

S 60 

America and 

New Zealand 

S 75 

Remittance bv 

money order/ 

bank dtaft/postal older prefened. 

Please add Rs 7 

to Qutstation 


cheques for collecticMi charges. 

All remittances to Economic 
and PoUtical Weekly 




stahstics 


Vulatiea (Pier Cem) 


Index Nunben of WMesale P/kcs 


Letoet 

Over 

Over 

Over 




(1970.71-100) 

Weights 

Week 

(2.10.82) 

Last 

Month 

Last 

Year 

Mar 27. In 

82 81-82 

Id 

80-81 

In 

79^ 

In 

78-79 

All Comniodities 

1000 

289.8 

-0 8 

1.2 

4 8 9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

274 7 

-2.J 

l.s 

6 0 10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

249 9 

—2.6 

4.1 

6 4 12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

244.4 

— 1 9 

--0.4 

7.7 9.7 

11.9 

14.7 

-4;3 

Fucle Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

437.2 

0 4 

4.5 

4.S 20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

274 1 

OA 

0 1 4.0 5.3 

Verletton (Per Centl 

19.2 

1 

20.2 

0.2 

Coat of Living Index 

Base 

Laleet 

Month 

Over 

Last 

Month 

Over 

Last 

Year 

Over *In 
March 81-82 

82 

In 

80-81 

In 

79-80 

lo 

78-79 

For Industrial Workers 

i960-100 

488* 

2.1 

7 5 

6.8 12.S 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

1960- 100 

448* 

1.4 

7.4 

3 9 11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

luly 60-lune 
61-100 

453* 

2 3 

3.2 

2.0 12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

—1.9 


_ ,. Vitiation (Ri cron i per cent in bnckete) 

MoMf aod Bankint onii Lateei-- _ -- 

Week Owr Over Over In In In In 

U‘10^2) Laet Latt Mar 26. 8I>82 80-81 79-80 78-79 

Month Year 82 


Money Supply (Mi) 

Rs crore 

66,277 

—26 

7.335 

3.7>2 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,983 




( -) 

(12 4) 

(6.0) 

(12 7) 

(18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Ra crore 

33,688 

—7^9 

6,072 

2,910 

4,957 

5,705 

3,862 

1421 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

44.366 

737 

5.672 

1,943 

6,492 

5.690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 










Sector 

Rs crore 

1,721 

—314 • 

—1,921 

—940 

-2,069 

—613 

—10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Ck>mniercial Banks 

Rs crore 

47,209 

829 

5,626 

3,459 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,803 




(1.8) 

(13.5) 

(7.9) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.4 

Index Nuniber of Industrinl 

Weights 

Lateat 

Average of 


Variation (Per Cent) 


Pirodnetton 


Month 

Months^ 

In 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-100) 



19g2 

1981 

19g2t 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

Ocnerat Index 

100.00 

164.0* 

171.6 

162.6 

5 5 

9.3 

0 8 

1.2 

6.9 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

196.2* 

200.2 

187.3 

6 9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

Qipital Goods Industries 

15.25 

161.0* 

186.3 

180.3 

3.3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

148 6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2.7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Gonsiimer Goods Industries 

31.52 

135 3* 

163.8 

146.5 

11.8 

8.2 

0.4 

-2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

165.4* 

167.9 

163.9 

2.4 1 

..0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Noo-Durable Goods 

28.11 

154.1* 

163.3 

144.4 

13.1 

9.3 

— 

-3.2 

10.0 

Foreign Trnde 

Unit 

Utcat 

Cumulative for* 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

TI-79 

77-78 



Month 










(June 82) 

1 82-83t 

8l-82t 






Exports 

Ra crore 

505 

1,812 

1,632 

7,358 

6,711 

6,459 

5.555 

5,404 






(9 6) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 


Imports 

Rs crore 

1.016 

3,334 

2,81s 

13,110 

12e524 

9,022 

7,398 

6,025 






(4.7) 

(38.8) 

(13.1) 

(li.1) 

(18.7) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

-511 

-1,522 

—1.163 

-3g752 

-5p813 

—2p563 

—1443 

-621 

Employment Exchange Statistics 

Unit 

Latest 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



i¥10ul0 ' 

(Apr. 82) 

1982 

1981 







Nuniber of applicants on live registers Tboueand 18,039 18,059 16^332 17,838 1^200 14,334 12.678 10,9M 

(as at end of period) (lO.l) (1^0) (13.1) (16.1) (11.7) 

Nuinbcrofregishations Tboonad 375 1,661 1,831 6,277 tl56 Mii 5^ 3.616 

(2.0) (0.« (15.1) (--5.1) (3.1) 

Number of vacancies notified Tbonsand 76 277 277 895 840 876 8IM 8M 

(6.5) (--4.1) (5.8) (3.(0 (—4.3) 

Nambet of placements IlKiuaand 42 160 154 SM 4W 4W 456 466 

(5.2) (2.6) Q.6) (—) (11.1) 


* For cunent year upto latest month for which data an available and for comq>oildiiis period of last year, 
t ProviiJonal data. 

Sole r (I) Suparsetipt nnneral d«iotes month to which figure relates eg, superscript* ihdloaies lint foe figmucis (or laaiiaqr, 
and ao on. 2) Figures in biaokete denote penentage variatieo over pievfow period. 
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Cricttlta EHary 

A IVf 


ANOTHFR annual lepoit of the Re 
serve Bank of India has made its 
appearance correct cautious, dull and 
comentional a luaubtious prose style 
which smothers intentionallv no douht 
any trace of wit and, one feels tempted 
to add, imagination Wit und imagina 
tion are dangeioiis attributes to tuck in 
these days in \our portmanteau, moie 
so if you cim-kidcr voursell to be an 
integial part of the onicial paiapher 
nalia The sole objecti\e ol having an 
annual report of this sort if would 
‘cem, is pontification without respon 
sibilitv, but the pontilication too must 
be within safe limits no twitting at the 
expense ol the cdihce of power in New 
Delhi no poking of fun at the Riscr\c 
Bank's own absurd positions eithei 

It IS foi instincc a cliche of the 
RBI annual lenorts these da\s to hnc 
1 couple of paragiaphs on the fiscd 
mismanigemcnt o i the pnrt ol the state 
governments ending with i roftrence 
to oveidrafts run up b\ them This 
cfiis lipoit IS m cMiption the obli 
git ir\ sentences aic vtr> much theic 
As U the close of Mirth 1982 sixteen 
stale governments hid o eidrafts total 
ling tls 1 cioK The heivv gnd 
persistent icsoit to ciented mone\ 
would seem to indicite thit the hnan 
ciil pioblfms o( thr stit<s ue deep 
scaled But even dlowing foi that 
theic is no question there is i need 
for increased financiil responsibilit> all 
round" Whit ^ loveK was of tender 
ing to Ceasar what bcloms to Ceasai 
But not ouite The slite governments 
do not own the Reserve Bink the 
Union government does So the RBI 
management is bold enough to refer, 
prim sthoolmann fishion to the agglne- 
gate magnitude of overdrafts of the 
states, amounting to Rs 1 493 cioie, as 
on March 31, 1982 it is not howeve’* 
bold enough to mention the figure of 
deficit hnancmg b\ the Union govern¬ 
ment which IS as much 'created 
money* — as on that date Nor is it 
fair to expect that the Reserve Bank 
will take the trouble to tot up the total 
deficit m the Union government s budget 
over the past three fiscal vears and let 
our countiymen know whether this 
amount exceeds or falls short of the 
total overdrafts of the ctites over the 
same period The pontification what 
the Reserve Bank management will 
peihaps call analysis - must never be 
directed at one's master's misdoings 
Better stay with the state governments, 
m aU seasons, they are safe targets, 
yett will iMive company, newafkaper 


editors will 'ipplaiidingly quote )ou tnd 
1 iin them dnw n 

Must the central bink of the countiv 
nevci, but never, tike i critical look at 
the acts and activities of the national 
governmcnt'> This is rtalh one of those 
indeterminate areas where political 
theoiv and monetarv theory run into 
each other Shotili the central bank be 
a meic echo of the goveinment or 
should it hive a voice of its own"^ 
When the British established the Re 
serve Bink of India in 1934 the\ pui 
posely took the decision to locate it m 
Bombay iwa\ fiom the seat of the 
Viceioy's Executive Council and the 
Government's finance Depaitment 
One can onlv speculate whethci this 
was done intentionallv and thev indeed 
wanted the diiecting of monetary policv 
to be Cl at some distance from the 
fiseil pilivers Polities should be n 
command even in monctirv matters 
but sometimes i second oninion on the 
iiiihdjis ifBicting the iconomic rofpus 
ind on the pitsciiptions to set these 
right could benefit those vvho ire in 
command of politics In all countries 
the government his the pieiogative to 
aopoinr the head of the central bink 
If a Situation arises wheic the advice 
and noint of view of the orincipal fune 
tiona.y of the central bank conipletelv 
cuts across the judgment and beliefs of 
the government of course the centril 
bank chief has to climb down But m 
most countriis such situations arise 
onlv rarcK The rules of the game aie 
understood on either side and scrupul- 
ouslv followed Which does not mem 
that the pnncipil functionary of the 
ccntial bank is a push-over Take the 
case of the United States the Piesi- 
dent cannot take the Chairman of the 
Tcderal Reserve Board for granted he 
cannot do so ■evin if the jnciimhent 
owes his appointment to the President 
in the first place for once appointed 
the Chairman has a fixed tenure, and 
usually insists that he must have his 
say, be it on tax policv or on he policv 
of prime rates oi on the desirable 
level of unemployment m extiemities, 
for instance, were the Chairman of the 
TRB to keep stonewalling a policy 
measure which the administration con 
siders crucial, the President could 
attempt a showdown, but, before he 
takes the plunge, he will have to take 
cognisance of the Constitutional posi¬ 
tion and the likely public reaction 
What IS true for the United States is 
true for most other countries- the chief 
ct the central bank may not be the 


government, but he is no push«o\er, he 
IS an independent fount of power and 
} \ the prerogative to differ from 
I p*rts ci offtCLil iLOUomu poLcv and 
timid otn demind thn the\ he midu 
Jited 

Things have bccii oi if tied difftrentlv 
here Whatevei the cirlier intentions 
cvei since the lime ol the first Indian 
citizen to become the Governoi of the 
Bank the gentleman who passed 
away last month, Chmtanian Dwarka- 
nath Deshmukh the Reserve Bank 
of India his bun the jmsivc deus ex 
nmhma lot implemiviting thi poveni- 
ment’s decisions in the monctaiv 
spheic It has ijiiely if ever innovated 
measuies and policies on its own noi 
has it cared to differ fiom polices set 
by New Delhi and tiv to have them 
altered A ooim of view could be that 
if the piincipal functionary of the 
central bank is to ente into occasion il 
frays with the government, the necc'n 
sary social sanction must be theie for 
such confiontations In the USA the 
statutes provide the Chaiimm of the 
federal Rescive Board with this social 
sanction in othe** countries loo aleit 
public oDinion, it will be argued 
creates the climate which allows the 
heads of the central banks to pursue an 
independent path since issues of 
principle arc involved, issues of pi met 
pie which also touch the fate of the 
economy the gcneial public act as en 
lightened kibitzers In oui cisc it will 
be said only an infinitesimal minonty 
will comprehend the significance of -i 
debate between the Union finance 
Minister md the Governor of the Rc 
serve Bank on this oi that asnect of 
economic policy and given the general 
political and social set up, the decks 
wdl be hcaviK loaded against the 
Governor of the RBT so how can he 
fights 

One would hate to be unfair but is 
not the milieu itself a product of the 
attitude oi those who happen to con¬ 
stitute it’ It we had a succession ol 
Governors of the Re*-nve Bank who 
would not have mmded being branded 
with the sobriquet of being conten¬ 
tious. peihaps things would have 
worked out differently Instead, from 
the time of Chintaman Dwarkanath 
Deshmukh the tiadition was established 
to induct senioi civil servants as 
Governors of the Bank Even when one 
leaves out the other factors civil ser¬ 
vants. whatever the discipline thev 
come from, are afflicted bv one parti 
cular handicap Thev cannot dissociate 
themselves from the ruling fiame, ihev 
are the Estabhshmenn they must ever 
remain so. It would be going against 
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nature for them to pla> the role of re* 
«jdent djssidem Given rhe individual 
tnetaboli of Covetiioi^t ihev have 
therefc»re tithei filled in tht lole of 
vociferous supporter of v\hafe\ct the 
government ol the da\ have 

ordained fiom New Delhi oi ptefeired 
quiet acquiescence a five ^eai term is 
only a five \cat term, if thev in New 
Delhi choose to be wild or devilish or 
both, why should I bothei, *Ict thinijs 
take their course, the countiv will 
survive nonetheless 
When small men. pett\ men, sclf- 
'‘Crving men come to power in govern 
ment and determinedly make a mess of 
economic policy, an independent mind 
operating from the office of the Govei 
noi of the Reserve Bank of India, 
should be in a position to piovide a 
focal ooint of orotest and resistance 
Till now, the nation has not been given 
this chance The Gove nors of the 
Reserve Bank of India, one aftei 
nnothef, civil servants all have caved 
111 m fhc course of the decades tin 
central bank of the countiv has been 
reduced to a subordinate office of the 
Ministry of Finance Some olTicioiis 
sounding circulai issued under the 
signatuic of d iion-desciipt DepuW 
Sec»'etai\ ol the Mmistrv has mide this 
or that Governor ol the Bank bum up 


COMPANIES 


/hNUH STLLl PlPtS AND INDUS 
fRILS has exptricnctd si/cable con 
traction of gross margins as reflected 
in a lower gross profit of Rs 3 11 
cion in 14 months ended Juno 1982 
as against Rs 3 38 irore m the pre¬ 
ceding 12 months despite expansion 
of turnover Irom Rs 52 04 crore to 
Rs 78 24 cioie With the absence of 
ta\ liability, howiver, not profit ls 
higher at Rs 2 29 crore, compared to 
the previous year’s Rs 190 crore 
Dividend has been raised by 2.5 per 
cent to 22 5 per cent, which is covei- 
cd 3 22 times against 3 01 times 
Operating margins have been under 
«>evere piessure, especially since the 
beginning of 1982 beciuse of a general 
recession in demand, world wide, and 
substantial increases in costs, paiU- 
cularly of labour and energ>. Wage 
settlement reached m Apnl last has 
caustd additional burden of about 
Rs 75 lakh during the period. On the 
other hand, with aiackening of demand 
both at home and abroad selling 
pnees have registered a fall. Export 


iiinde but there have been bo eortemal 
manffevtatJons ot this anger How could 
there be because none of the Gover- 
nois, civil seivanfs all, cvci diearned 
of lesigning m protest A few such re¬ 
signations and the government would 
have learned to accxiid the Reset ve 
Bank the icspcct due to the countrv’s 
central bank Succt>sive Governois of 
the Bank, civil seivants all novel 
learned to lesign With just one excep¬ 
tion Sachin Chaudhuii, founder uf 
this journal and its predecessor the 
I conomu Weikly some cjinrtti of i 
centurv ago, wiotc a fierce editorial 
attacking a particulai decision of the 
Ministiy of Finance which placed the 
Governor of the day of the Reserve 
Bank in a ridiculous position in his 
biting prose, he had enquired whether, 
in c ISP the Governor did not have the 
decency to protest, he had the decency 
to resign Stung bv the attack, the 
gentleman concerned resigned imme- 
diatelv That was however some quaiter 
of a centurv ago Since those davs. 
Governors of the Reseive Bank, impcc 
cable civil servants all, are not in the 
habit of resigning instead, thev glide 
fiom job to the iK\t comfortable job 
\otirKs of llu gold standard they 
(ultivib sibnct silence goldtxi 
povvibN 111 iiwiK «‘(Tises Ihsn one 


demand tor the P^pt division was 
affected by the Middle-East conflict 
and slackened furthei owmet to a 
d’op in oil prices FOB valut ot 
pil>es exported during the period was 
Rs 10 73 crore The company has 
undertaken modernisation of this 
division to ensure better product mix 
iiid highti capacit> utdisatum. Pro¬ 
duction and sales of the roils and 
sheirs division weie maintained. Pro¬ 
duction o' the special stee's ajid 
lolling mil division has bevn higher 
New grades m allov steel were deve- 
lopfd, bu*^ sel*ing pnees have been 
under piessure due to liberal impoits 
ot ^toc’ The compinv was able to 
achitvc higher capacity utilisation in 
the chemical division New porducts 
weic also added FOB value of ex¬ 
ports incieased, horn Rs 43 ^akh to 
Rs 107 lakh Overall results of the 
division, however, were affected by 
the prolonged textile strike in Bombay 
leading to a sluggish market for dyes 
and intermediates* itkc paper tfivision 
commenced production and the com* 


paoy totenchf to witase owMW Ma 
30 tonnes to 50 tonnes per day to 
ncliievc cLimomy of scale. The Joint 
venture projrcf ‘P 1 South Padiic 
Viscose*, to manufacture viscose staple 
fibrt» in Indonesia is fast nearing com- , 
pletion The company has decided to 
chingi the lontion of the cement 
project from Rajasthan to A P with 
an increased capacity of one million 
tonnes per annum, instead of 5 lakh 
ti^nnes per annum for which it has 
got a 'letter of intent*. The company 
conhnius to place greater emphasis 
on R and D Tlic electio-chemical 
machine developed by the Research 
Ceil tie has bten successfully used in 
production, apphcations for cutting 
slots in lard lauvis Further develcp- 
ments au' m progress for shaped slots 
in single operation The Centre also 
made significant contribution In corro¬ 
sion protection of black pipes, recovery 
of waste heat from billets, recovery of 
71 no from zme dust and h( it treatment 
of spring steels With the aid of a 
compute^ recently installed, the 
Centre is developing various progiam- 
mes foi improving pioductivity, cost 
rtduction and b*ttei quility conttol. 

krLMN\rOR or INDIX has planned 
substantial e'pmsion and diversifica 
tion of its activities It has obtained 
industiial licences for increasing 
innual capicity for relngeiators from 
one lakh to two lakh numbeis and 
lor stampings fiom 1,000 tonnes to 
2 000 tonnis Besides, it has secured 
‘letteis ol intent’ for manu^utlure of 
12 000 thiec wheJcis. auto rickshaws, 
ind chassis and for 76,000 raopeds. 
Ihc company is also reviving the 
scootir unit of eistwhale Aravalli 
Svachalit Vahan (ASV) since amalga¬ 
mated with It Work on modificatioa/ 
altt ration and improvement, in the 
design of the scooter and its engine 
and body, has been completed and 
orders have been placed for maim- 
iacture of tools and components 
therefor Additional plant and machi¬ 
nery is al«o expicted to arrive soon 
and the company intends to commencB 
production and marketing of scooters 
«horMy. Work lor the design and 
development of thuc-wheeler scooter 
is expected to be completed shortly 
A separate factory will be built for 
manufacture of mopeds having an 
engine cubic capacity upto 100 cc m 
collaboration with world famous 
Italian firm Agrati-Carelh spa 
Mtlano. The company will be enthM 
to lelieCs as are allowed to new hi* 
dustnes under provisions of Inoome- 
tax Act, and also the new units in the 
badeward area. The omnpiiiy iditov- 


Diversification Overcomes 

Hainavivdk 
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in m pmmih 
aoice diinug 1^1-12, wirb li 23 per 
cent increase in production, Salehs 
amounted to Rs 49.08 crore against 
Rs 32 67 irore in the previous yeai, 
and gross profit was Rs 5.92 crore 
against Rs 5.12 crore. The profit 
figure has been ariivtd at after adjust¬ 
ing a loss of about Rs 91 lakh of the 
socx>tci divisiicm dming July 1981 to 
June 1082 With appreciable saving in 
tax liability, net pro&t has increased 
to Rs 3 23 croie fiom Rs 1,76 crore. 
Dividend has been raised by 2 5 pei 
ce It to 22 5 per cent and is cove red 
8.30 times as against 5.0) times pre- 
\ious1>. Proportionate dividend will 
be payable on thi 25»000 equity shaies 
o*- R 10 • ach to be issued to the 
sharcboldeis ol crstwhilo ASV m terms 
of the scheme of amalgamation The 
accumulated losses ol ASV aflei ad¬ 
justment of inurest waived upto end 
of June 1980 and loss for 1980-81 
amounting to about Rs 2l6 lakh have 
bc«n adjusted liom the general 
leserve Since the losses will be ad¬ 
justed against laxablo profits of the 
corapanv undei section 72A ot the 
Income lax Act, for which apptic ilion 
has been made, provisioi of tax has 


lUftoOi ittHde keeping tljese losseu in 

view, 

HAYMOND WCXyiLEN MILLS is 
looking ahead to the future with optim- 
istu It has planned a substantial 
capital expenditure for the next lew 
years m all the divisions Apart from 
model nising manufacturing facilities 
and further sirpngthemng the techno* 
logical base of the woollen and 
engineers' files divisions, the manage¬ 
ment IS contcmpl iting diversifying into 
pioducts with higher value added. The 
company is seeking government per¬ 
mission for stepping up the cement 
capacity from 4 lakh tonnes to 10 lakh 
tonnes per annum. In view oi the 
considerable tunc* lag involved between 
pioject formulation and obtaining 
necessary government sanctions, it has 
become necessary for the company to 
think oi long-teiiii planning and to 
diversify to maintain its competitive¬ 
ness m domestic and overseas markets 
The company has already installed 24 
new Sul/ei looms as replacement of 
old looms Ihis will augment output 
by about 15 pei cent m the current 
vear and impxovt prifitabiUty of the 
division Ihe cement p'-oject was 


ionuntssioiied bt August tiie 

quality of the product has b<-eii well 
received m the market. Vijaypat 
Singhania, Chairman, is ccmfideiiit that 
this project will contnbuti* significantly 
future vears. 

During 1981-82, Raymonds sales 
expanded by a third from Rs 
18 19 croie to Rs 64.92 crore in spite 
ul the sluggish conditions obtaining in 
the miiket l^hat is more, tlu com- 
paiiv aihiivtcl a 60 per cent in 
creasi m exports of its own products 
m an exceedingly difficult year for 
UxtiK^ worldwide owing to prolongid 
icccssion in the industrialised ooun- 
tiKv It mfrchuit exports are includ- 
td the total figure iise^ to Rs 13 73 
crore liom Rs 7.)3 crore of 1980-81 
a spun of 87 per cuu Despite the 
h.indsome increast* in siles, gross 
piofiL declined from Ks 4.91 crore 
owing to susta ned use in costs m all 
directions Nit profit is Rs I 99 crore 
(Ks 2 70 not el Dividend has been 

leduccd fiom 15 ptr cent to 12 per 
cent on enlarged capital Equity dis¬ 
tribution .s covered 2.71 times as 
against Ml times previously The 
iiuiiagi UK lit has talcn several measures 
t'» hung ihouf gicatist tost cffcitiventss 
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Zenith Steel 
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30 4-8i* 

Paid Capital 

315 

313 

Reserves 

795 

627 

Bonowings 

2856 

1701 

of which Teim borrowings 
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336 

Gross fixed assets 

1780 

1276 

Net fixed assets 

1017 

901 

Investments 

189 

8 

Cunent llabdittes 

106) 

1130 

Current assets 

)801 

2808 

Stocks 

2137 

1707 

Book debts 

798 

50) 

Net sales 

7824 

5201 

Other mcome 

113 

45 

Raw matenal costs 

4981 

3069 

Wages 

158 

321 

Interest 

117 

201 

Gross profit(+)/loss(—) 

313 

m 

Depieciation provision 

84 

58 

Tax provision 

— 

90 

Net pi 0 fit(+)/]oss(—) 
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190 

Investment aUowence teseive 

80 

21 

Tianster to reserves 

78 
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Dividend 
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E 71 

03 
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£22 50 

20 
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20.17 
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32.80 
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5.85 
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15.67 
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10.18 
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15.18 
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20.52 

33 88 

IBJid 

18.03 

30.07 

4056 

6,43 

8J29 

15.51 

15.54 

15.65 

14,94 





in opf^ralions av also more effective 
conttol on usdgt of working cdpitjJ. 
ihese tlfoits should Jesuit in profit 
improvement in rcdl terms over the 
\eais Some thice years ago, total 
outlay budgeted for the ument pro- 
jLct was Rs 31 4> tioie Since then 
dujc has been considerable lu 
flation m pnees of most construction 
materials as well as machuicsy and 
equipment together with incieases in 
exise duties on these items further, 
ihi railway siding being constructed 
by South Edstei n R nlway at u^mpany s 
cost, will involve on outlay of Rs 1 91 
troH It IS now estimated that 
there will bt* an overrun of about 
Hs 4 65 ciort coiniiared to the ouginal 
esumates Further, for full utilisation 
of tlu cement plant, it is considered 
necessary to invest i further sum ot 
Rs 3 35 crore lor additional land 
acquisition dcvelopmtnt ot mines con 
struction of further auxiliary buildings 
and housing as well as the acquasition 
of an imported diestl gcnciating set 
with a capacity of 5,000 KVA These 
aie all new items not included in the 
original pioject cost estimates The 
company has comnunced nc'gouation* 
with finanaal institutions and banks 
who arc financing the project foi 
obtaining the financial assistance to 
iiicft the addition i] outlay aggregating 
ttlxint Rs 8 cron 

SlAR PAPER has produced better 
icsults for 1981 82 with rise m gioss 
profit from Rs 71 lakh to Rs 117 lakh, 
following a higher turnover of Rs 21 08 
crore xgainst pievious yeai’s Rs 18 27 
crore Alter depreciation, there is a 
net profit of Rs 36 lakh against a defi¬ 
cit of Rs 12 lakh As before, there is 
no tax liability Dividend has been 
reduced, from 10 per cent to 6 pei 
cent which is covered twice by earn 
mgs Last vcar*s payment was made 
^sible by writing back amounts from 
divtlopnunt lebitt icscrve, from previ 
oils provisions*of dcpreciabon, and from 
gineral reserve With the completion ot 
the exnansion programme, monthh 
production inci eased in the first half 
of the vear, but u was badlv affected 
in the lattei oart due to incieased 
power cuts and trippings, short supply 
ot coal, and also of raw materials fol¬ 
lowing non-allotment of eucalyptus bv 
the state government resulting in 
closure of one of the machines in 
March last The year's production 
was only 3,266 tonnes higher at 40,197 
tonnes against the target of 42,000 
tonnes Costs of various inputs record¬ 
ed further increases. Highei incidence 
of royalty rates and transportaticm 
cost apart, the wage bill went up by 
about 20 per cent as per the now 


agreement with workmen. Printing 
piper, on the other hand, continued to 
be suopJied at Rs 3,500 per tonne till 
Decembci 23, 1981, when the pnee 
increased to Rs 4,200 per tonne, still 
much below the production cost At- 
coidinv, to the diiectors, the company 
suffeied a loss of aroand Rs 1 300 per 
tonne on suppl> of 8,600 tonnes of 
white printing papci ai concessional 
pi ICC The companv is facing a very 
scijous situation with regaid to law 
materials because of non-extension of 
pine If ise agreement be>ond Septem¬ 
ber 1981 and no allotment of eucalytus 
has been made by the state govern 
ment for the 1981 82 season commenc 
in^ from October 1981, as the c*oinpany 
did not accept abnormal!) high’ ro>altv 
Idles demanded bv government with¬ 
out deciding any principles of periodic 
revision The company had to file a 
writ petition bcfoie the Supreme Court 
fm otaining allotment of eucalyptus at 
ledsonable lovalt) rates, decision on 
which IS awaited In the mean time, 
1C presentations have been made to the 
state government ivain foi lecon 
sideiafion The mills are anyhow 
being kept xunnmg with av iilable 
quantities piocured fiom the market 
ii,espective of the qualiU md ultimate 
cost thtreof 

SURl r DIGVIJ M A WOOLLtN 
MIILS has undertaken an ixponsion 
pro£,ramme to instill additional 1,200 
woist^d spindhs and 20 power looms 
and also a modernisation cum- 
icpldcement and balancing equipment 
ptogramme The foimer programme 
lo estimated to cost Rs 3 63 ctoro and 
ilie lattci Rs 4 00 eiore The expansion 
pioject has been already completed 
and has gone into produobon and the 
othei programme is expected to be 
compietid bv middle of 1983. Total 
outlay ot Rs 8 5) ciore is to be met 
bv intiiiiil cash aeriuals, iorcign 
euiicncy loans, deferted eiedit feci 
lilies and proceids of the proposed 
issue of 160 lakh eonveitible deben¬ 
tures of Ri> 125 each ITiesc deben* 
tuns will carry imiercst at 13 5 pei 
lint ptr amjiuii, and will entitle the 
holders to iceeive three equity shares 
of Rs 10 <ach at a pieimum of Rs 3 
pei share on July 1, 1983, Current 
market quotation ol the Rs 10 equity 
shares is aiound Rs 36 per share. Ibe 
balance late value of Rs 80 p« r deben¬ 
ture will be redeemed at the expiry 
ol the 8lh, 9th md 10th years from 
the date of allotment The company 
has an excellent track record. Its 
sales turnover has increased frooi 
Rs 7.92 crore in i977-78 to Rs 14.32 
crore in 1981-82 and gross profit from 
Rs 1,24 crore to Rs 1,16 crore, U 


has a consisteat tt&M frf 
payment over the last two decaidfis. It 
has paid a dividend ot 16 per cent on 
the capital doubled by a bonus issue, 
after paying 23 per cent foi earlier 
years on the pre-bonus capital Accord¬ 
ing to S K Birlj, Deputy Chuxinan, 
based on its working in the past, the 
company is expected to achieve steady 
growth in the future. The current 
yearns turnover is expected to rise to 
around Rs 18 crore and of the next 
)car to Rs 20 crore The debenture 
issue Is being managed by the 
Merchant Banking Division of IjCICI, 
I he sutiscnpitioia list will open on 
November 2. 

DIRB^ IIXTILFS, piomoted jointly 
by Derby Tea and Industries and 
Rajasthan State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and investment Coiporation, is 
sftiing up a spinning mill with a 
legistered eax>aeity ol 25,000 spmdles 
and mitial installed capacity of 16,128 
spindlcb lor manufacture of cotton 
e iidcd and s>nthctiL blended yams of 
vaiioub counts The project is being 
sit up It Maiudh Industiial Area 
ncai Jodhpui, a centtally notified 
backwaid irea in Rajasthan eligible 
toi concessional finance Irom linancial 
institutions and central subsidy of 
Rs 15 Jakh i'roduLtion oL ooUon 
yam has atreadv commenced The 
synthetic section is exi>ectcd to start 
production by the end of October 
1982 and the mill should reach lull 
capacit) around December 1982. The 
pioduct mix contemplated by the 
company will cater to the range of 
yuin consumed in Rdjasthan and also 
in ]>elhi, UP Bombay and other mar¬ 
kets. Tne company does not envisage 
any marketing problem lotal cost of 
the fiist phase ot the project is estvnat- 
cd at Rs 6 90 cioie, of which 
Rs 127 10 lakh IS proposed to be rais¬ 
ed through a public issue of 12.74 
lakh equity shaits of Rs 10 each. The 
subscription list for the pubhc issue 
will open on November 2. The issue 
is fully underwritten by finanml lo- 
sUtuUuns, oonuneicial banks and 
sharebrokers. The issue is managed 
by the Meahant Banking DIvisioq of 
Bank of Baroda Aocording to N K 
Daga, a direetoi, the company is ex¬ 
pected to achieve a tuinoven of Bs 8 
crore in the first yeai of operation 
and Rs 13 crorc in the second when 
it should be in a position to pay a 
return on investment. Tke second 
phase to reach the full legibtmd 
capacity is estunattd to cost around 
Rs 5 crore which is intended to be 
financed mainly from internal resour* 
ces and borxowiiqpi. 
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Explosions and Stirrings 

Romesh Thapar 


1 AM not going to write about the 
police firings, the tear gassings and 
the lathi charges which are now be¬ 
coming a daily feature of life in urban 
India. If political management is col¬ 
lapsing, so too is the disciplining 
capacity of those who organise de¬ 
monstrations, marches and dhamas to 
reassure themselves of the support 
the>- enjoy. Invariably the lumpen hot¬ 
heads take to violence to ste^il the 
htadlines, and the shaky forces of 
law-and-order invariably resort to 
panicky and brutal seM-defence., 

Nor am 1 going to comment at 
length on our habit of calling for 
'enquiries’ or 'inquiries’, judicial and 
administrative, whenever a collision 
takes place between government and 
people, or betweem sections of the 
people. This activity is overplayed and 
never really gets at the basic causi^s 
of the eruption. We in India are ser¬ 
vile imitators of British investigative 
practictj, but without the British 
sensitivities which make such activity 
profoundly important and educative 
for corrective measures. 

All that one can take note of at 
this moment, with the internal situa¬ 
tion entering a danger zone, is that 
global pmpulsions are at last impact¬ 
ing the fornuilatiofi of our foreign 
policy. Contrary to the embarrassi'd 
grovelling of the ‘friends’ of the So¬ 
viet Union, it appears that tho confi¬ 
dential tidies in Moscow pointedly empha¬ 
sised the likelihood of a serious effort to 
normalise relations between Moscow and 
Beijing — the writing on the wall, a.s 
it were, for u.s. 

De.spite the confusions caused by 
tho sustained and inteiKive lobbying 
that goes on in the Capital through 
various devious means — and parti¬ 
cularly since the connected visits to 
Washington and Moscow — Indira 
Gaindhi has been able at last to giet 
round the lobbying. Characteristically, 
her first reaction was to press ahead 
with energy on an outline of a settle¬ 
ment with Bangladesh during Ershad's 
visit. A very Janata-like approach though 
she would never admit it. 

It is a pity that the hawkish make¬ 
up of Indira Gandhi disrupted the 
initiatives that had been taken during 
the Janabi phase to stress the ouriines 
of amipahle. settlements with our 
neighboqm — g policy that Atal Bchari 


Vajpayee, as Foreitin MinisttT, backed 
with considerable t^nthusiasm. Such 
a policy was the natural elaboration of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s search for a solid 
peace in Asia as the basis for defusing 
tensions betwe**n the superpowers. 

However, it i.s necessary to warn 
against the unthinking lobbyists who 
underplay the normalisation moves 
between the Soviet Union and China 
— made even more urgent by the 
ouster of Chancellor Schmidt in West 
Germany by a conservative alliaince 
not really wedded to a viable Euro¬ 
pean detente. The ixiint is that there is 
sudden speculation about who actu¬ 
ally holds the so-trailed ‘China card*. 
MayliC, it is now the ‘joker*. Obvious¬ 
ly, it will have to be used with skill, 
and at the appropraite time, to 
decisive. 

’ITiis needs t‘xplaininiL At the mo¬ 
ment, we are caught in the virgumenta- 
tion about normalising with China 
because so many of those concerned 
w'ilh this .^c’lor of our relations bc- 
Jiove that, we are some sort of Soviet 
Union in inagiianimous mood. This is 
a disastrous course. There can be no 
normalisation so long as the. frontier 
dispute with China remains unresolv¬ 
ed. Normalisation means an accept¬ 
ance of the statm qm, lhi.s cannot 
be. But we are failing to come to grips 
with Ihe problem in our meetings 
with the Chinese. Evcr>'«>ne has a 
IMYichant for .subtlety but it w this 
subtlety which might pro\e very 
destructive. We lU’ixl to be boldI> asser¬ 
tive, National dignities and terri¬ 
torial adjustnumts are involved. Noth¬ 
ing el.se. Let’s .say so for a kick-off. 

It may well be that we will drift 
along. Atfter a messay ASIAD, we’ll be 
titillating ourselves as ‘leaders’ of the 
non-aligned early next year. And, 
then, there will be the drill on the 
Commonwealth summit. What effect 
all this excessive posing and posturing 
will have on the comparatively 
mundane busiines.s of dealing with our 
neighbours remains to be .seen^ 

Some .say that, in a strange kind of 
way, the atmosphere in Delhi is 
somewhat akin to that of Teheran in 
the days of the Shah, Massive busi¬ 
ness deals are now finalised without 
any procedure or Investigation so long 
as the ruling elite w ‘taken care of. 
Raw and processed materials of ev'cry 


(U'seription are being brought in even 
as our own production units stagger 
to a halt because of these low-priced 
iriiiiorts. Every foreign ministerial 
' isit brings offers of military equip¬ 
ment. invariably ‘sophisticated’. There 
is a great deal of talk about 'modor- 
nisrng India*, but it looks very much 
as if this is to be achieved by a 
disastrous open-door policy — and, 
naturally, with a flourishing parallel 
economy. If there is a logic behind 
these exercises, no explanations are 
forthcoming. 

Willy nilly, the public debate is be¬ 
ing joined, and with a passion that 
one would have thought India had 
lost. The old frameworks of planned 
development and .s(*If-relianrc ore 
again coming into f<icus. Admittedly* 
many avoidable errors were made 
during thes** thrity-five years of free¬ 
dom^ but the tendency to free-whed 
into an economic anarchy which would 
benefit only those who have entrench¬ 
ed thcTn.«eIvcs during this period would 
Furrender us to a new colonialism. 
This crisis neetb highlighting by those 
still .seriously concerned in our economic 
and political life. Bold and painful cor- 
iet tivc.s should be demanded, but wirii- 
nut abandoning the effort t<i establish a 
just >ocielv. Tt is here that the intellec- 
tiia! mobilisation Is minimal. 

Without this mobilisation, the popu¬ 
list expJo.sion.s will continue to 
mount. Only a relevant framework. of 
thinking and action can defuse the 
national situation and restore credi¬ 
bilities. Wiihoiif it, tho rampaging 
dumpies and dopics of the lumpen 
tide will exhaust those who manage 
our complex federal polity, 

Finyfnote: 

Then' Is .so much .serious siiecu- 
lation about various changes in 
tho Capital. Franklv, it*s too 
serious. For example, who would 
have imagined that a Te-.shiiffle 
in the Prime Minister.s secre¬ 
tariat was sparked ^^'hen Indira 
Gandhi disc overed that her very 
secure ‘penthouse/ in the Carlyle 
Hotel in New York was not as 
largo or 1iixnrioii.s a.s the suite 
on the ikior beloAv her occupied 
by her Scc^retaiy. P C Alexan- 
rlei? The PM*s .Si'cnritx' Chief, 
Subhash Tandoii, tried to e.\plain 
the obvious and roc^ivctl hU 
rnarchinc orders. So did Hana, 
a Forrjign Office man in the 
.secretariat. And now It’.s the 
tuin or Alexander. But, dammit, 
the ‘pcntliouse’ fe the must 
prestigious point in New York! 

October 25. 
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PR6M OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


N£W DELHI 

BHEL Out in the Cold 

B M 


IT has been c!ii*clo.sO(I in the Uajya 
Salihn that offers of the Soviet 
Union und Britain to set uo super 
thermal power stations in India had 
been accepted. The USSR offer, it was 
stated, envisaged supply of equipment 
to generate 1,200 MW of power but the 
British had offered 100 per cent assis¬ 
tance for setting up a super thermal 
power station. The Riband power 
project has been tied up with the Bri¬ 
tish assistance. Similar offers with 
minor variations in the terms of 100 per 
cent financing have been received in 
the Energy Ministry from other sources 
and are now expected shortly to be 
accepted since policy reservations on 
such offers have been removed. 

The Industry Ministry had put up 
stout resistance to the arrangements 
proposed for foreign financing and for¬ 
eign construction of power projects, ll 
was impelled to do so because of its 
interest in Bharat Heavy Electricals, 
^he giant public sector undertaking 
for manufacturing power plant equip¬ 
ment. It pointed out to the mx>r order 
book position of BHEL. As matters 
stand. BHEL will have no orders at all 
on its books in 1984-85. This is obvi¬ 
ously^ a very untenable position for 
BHHU and its management has been 
strongly protesting against diversion of 
orders for construction of new power 
plants to foreign suppliers. It is now 
clear enough that the protests of BHEL 
management and Industry Ministry’s 
objections have been ignored and the 
Energy Ministry has been given the 
green signal to go ahead with its pro¬ 
posals for 100 per cent financing and 
construction of power nrojets by foreign 
sources and agencies. The Energy 
Ministry claims that it has already in 
hand offers of a variety of foreign 
credits adding up to nearly S 7 billion 
for installation of 5,000 MW capacity. 
Further, more such offers can he attract¬ 
ed in the prevailing conditions of reces¬ 
sion in the industrial countries which 
arc looking for markets for their 
surplus power plant manufacturing 
capacities. 

The Finance Ministry initially looked 
askance at these offers. They would 
result in the piling up of foreign debts 
at a faster rate than it had planned for 
when-it negotiated the IMF loan. The 
adverse impact of the acceptance and 


implementation of these oOers on the 
utilisation of BHEL’s capacity was also 
noted. There'were, in addition, strong 
reservations about the cost of credit- 
financed supplies for power projects 
from tied sources. The prices of these 
supplies are ordinarily 30 to 50 per 
cent higher than if they were purchased 
competitively. However, all these 
reservations seem to have been now 
overcome. A signal from the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat appears to have 
played a part in this. 

What has weighed with the Finance 
Ministry finally, however, is the pro¬ 
blem of finding rupee resources for the 
Sixth Plan power programme. The 
Energy Ministry put the Finance Minis¬ 
try on the defensive by pointing out 
that the Planning Commission had allo¬ 
cated only Rs 19,000 crore for the 
power programme. This was not ade¬ 
quate for 19,000 MW of additional 
power generation which had been set 
as a critical target for the Plan. The 
only way to augment resources for the 
power programme, therefore, was to 
secure foreign financing to the extent 
at least of 5,000 MW of generating 
capacity. Further, the requirement of 
foreign financing is likely to grow as a 
result of cost escalation during the 
execution of the power projects even 
as the allocation of rupee resources 
under the Plan remains fixed. 

The debate on the inadequacy of 
rupee resources for the power pro¬ 
gramme in the Sixth Plan could, how¬ 
ever. have gone on without the issue 
being clinched in favour of the case of 
tho Energy Ministry for foreign financ¬ 
ing and construction of power projects. 
The clincher came because the State 
Electricity Boards as well as the Energy 
Ministry had no rupee funds for placing 
further orders on BHEL and the Finance 
Ministry was helpless in the matter. 
Any delay in placing orders would mean 
phasing out the power programme 
beyond the planned time-frame. Power 
projects are already showing large lags. 
The foreign sources offering aid were, 
therefore, in a position to press for 
ex|>editious decisions on their offers. 
So far as BHEL is concerned, the posi¬ 
tion of Russian as well as Western aid 
is similar because orders on BHEL are 
pre-empted in both cases. An added 
attraction of Western offers is ibal 


local costs, other than cost of plant 
and equipment', are also partly covered 
by the foreign credits. The problem of 
lack of rupee finances for power pro¬ 
jects has now been openly proclaimed 
as the reason for turning to foreign 
financing. It was stated explicitly at 
the time of announcing the acceptance 
of Russian and British assistance for 
two super thermal power stations in the 
Central sector that this was being done 
to fill the ’*gap in internal resources” 
for these projects. It is natural that 
in the wake of this decision, the State 
Electricity Boards with their weak 
financial positions will mount pressure 
for similar foreign-financing and con¬ 
struction arrangements of their power 
projects also. 

This has been highlighted by the 
arrangements which have been made for 
the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board’s Chandrapur power station. In 
this ca.so too, preference is being shown 
for credit-financed supply of equipment 
for the project by a foreign company 
over a competitive bid of BHEL to 
make tho supplies. When the issue was 
raised in Parliament, the Energy Minis¬ 
ter was quite brazen about it. If there 
were no domestic resources to place 
orders on an Indian company for sup¬ 
ply of equipment for a project, pre¬ 
ference had to be shown for credit- 
financed foreign supplies, he argued. 
This line of reasoning, of course, ex¬ 
tends to all large and long-gcstating 
projects and is being pursued by the 
government in several cases, including 
steel and aluminium projects. 

BHEL lias been put in a difficult 
position. Its management has been 
arguing that it can make supplies of 
its products on credit if the Finance 
Ministry and the banking system make 
the necessary arrangements for the 
purpose. And what about the losses 
which BHEL is bound to show if it is 
unable to use its capacity for want of 
orders. The problem faced by BHEL, 
of course, is of a wider dimension and 
concerns the utilisation of established 
capacities both in the public and 
private ^ctor in the face of credit- 
financed imports. These imports are 
hitting hard the country’s engineering 
industry on a wide front. 

In the case of the power sector, 
however, it is now quite clear that 
only such power projects will enjoy 
priority as can attract foreign financing 
ti>’ some extent. Tho cHoioe of projects 
to he^ talten up for construction wll] be 
by the preferences of the, 
foreign'cradito^.- .‘‘■■..v.-k. 
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Oetober SO^ 


Meerut: Anatomy of a Riot 

Anees Chishti 


KrPORlS of iht* recent \ioltnl clashes 
in Meerut have &ten the dreadful events 
as a KMilt oi an unpiecrdenied cum- 
iiiural euntioiil ilicni between the two 
major coniiiiuiutub A inid-C)i tuber 
visit to the at'ouised tuwii and a 
thuiougli invesligdUun into tlie l>a k- 
giound ot the liagedy lescaled that the 
sutdid «dtau signified this and much 
mure 

Meciut dcnionslraUs thil a patch oi 
iinhv^itnic land ituasuiini' but lb sc^ll 
and an obji et ut giecd ul siiudi) ,’hettu 
piddlais, can be made the pretest ut 
biutd killimr ul a laigc iiumbci uf 
iiinuceiit ptisuiis md dtstiuetion ut 
puv lit md pnbbi piopcity worth 
Si\(id (loits i luiiecs apaiL fioiii 
gdiiialmg euimiiuual Unsiou thiough* 
out the length and bitadlh oi the 

(ouiili) Met lilt slums tlial laetioiial 

coinpulsioiis can leudtr a local political 
hade I ship xi)assivi when tven a little 
iiiitiatnc would liive helped avcil a 
seiiuus liigedv Me tint also wans Ihit 
U IS no lungei possible to eoutmue 
toll Idling a bmcaiieiaty that chooses 
o buckle iiticUi anli-sucial pussutes 
lud, whit IS inuie unloiluiiate strives 
iui 111 ill ids ISC d const nsus ot known 
t( iidc iilioiis c It me Ills iii the lacc oi 
v(i> Miious line at to peace while whit 
IS needed is a enclul us# oi the well 
ctpjipped oHicial appaiatus at its dis- 
posd Metiuts agony seems to be 
the hatidiwoik oi eeilaiii elements out 
to eieate dtsoidii aceoiding to aii 
organised stiaUgy, md failure oi 
i( sponsible sections to toil such clioits 
despite clear wainmgs it cbfieunt 
stages 

Ihe ciowdcd locality oi ShahgUasa 
— pivotal point oi tlu tioublc m 
Meciut “ ofleis a ghetto ippcai incc 
Not far iioin the choixila whcie five 
narrow lances conveigc, arc the much 
talked about Piao and thiee shops 
adjacent to it By the side oi the thud 
shop IS a dingy lane, about 3 ft wide, 
leading to the high citcular wall 
around a well behind the Piao, pie- 
sently guarded by a iiuinbei ol men 
and women ot the Piounejal Aimed 
Constabiilaiy 

It IS generally believed that die high 
walls aiound the well were erected 
following trouble in the area m 1939 


md a^airi in J^ilb (distiut ollieiils arc 
not in a position to say uiy thing with 
edtaiiity ibotit the comiccUd details) 
when onu pusoiis weic killed and 
thiowii into the well Ihcii are two 
upininj.s to tlic well, one bdund the 
liio and the other on the opposite 
side V Pecpal tue adjaunt to the well 
has pic ICC d the back will oi the middle 
shop and spicad its biiudus to the 
loom dlnivt the third shop iioin tlic 
I lau this loom like the IS sq it patch 
oi land beside tbe well, has been the 
object of conec iitialion oi sonic oi the 
aelois oi the Mceiut death danec I he 
loom idjaecnt to il was undei the 
ten liny oi one Uliagwuit, whose 
widow laswinli Devi now occupies it 
Ihe s*aiis to these two lounis on the 
hist Hour an ihioii^h the sufloealmg 
alle) lietwceii the well ml tlu high 
will iieiuiid it Jiuktd 111 i coinei 
behind the welt nul it tlu end oi the 
o it hm IS tlu eliscd tin j^ile oi an old 
house with a name plilc pioelaiming 
Qdii Zahe^cr Ahmad, Advoe ite 

Ihe Piao and the thue shops stineU 
111^ on muiucipal land, aie snd to be 
mil In d lliiidn liust But tlu it i^ no 
such iigisUiid liiist OfhciiL explain 
thit the ojgauisition is oi tlu natuie 
oi a Pindia>ati (omnutlee, headed by 
one Hill bhankai Shiikla ol Mon Pada 
iiul lulling as its secreluiy oiic Siishil 
R islogi whose doth shop laiis the Piao 
K10SS tlu Toaa 

ihe pieseuee ol a Pet pal tiet iw u 
the well seems Lo have giieii the spot 
and its cnviioiis some suit oi ithgious 
sanctity and Hindus ban liein known 
ioi as lung as one cm unuinbei to 
use the l*ecpal tiee loi certain ceie- 
monies particnlarh obsiriintcs loilow- 
ing ilidths jn tlicu lamilu s lluse 
observances wiu howevci pniouned 
bi mdiudiials in austere iiid solemn 
wa>s without going into elaborite pro¬ 
cedures ol group woiship is done ni a 
temple stlting And, despite* the fact 
that the spot IS located in a prtdoinui- 
antl> Muslim aica no one even- seemed 
to have expressed an\ disapproval of 
these soltiim observances of i piivate 
nature 

While the loots ot the liouble ui 
Meerut lay in Shah^asa, the* real in¬ 
ti igues had started imich earher ttiau 


the eruption of large scale* noting on 
September 6 Recounting sonic of the 
iiniKulaut happenings in some detail 
would be lulpful in understanding the 
ital dimension oi the Mceiut tragedy 
Well befoie the Sima Ratn iestival 
cm Match 26, 1962, one Siiundia Baini 
oi Shahgliasa claimed to have had a 
duam lit which Lotd Shiva appealed 
in a fuice mood blaming the people oi 
Shih^lusa foi having neglected him 
Bum clanneel to *)c ovcnwcd by his 
(lieaiii ind obscjvcd a last of 10 da}s 
Siibscepu ntly, he demanded a Umplc in 
tlu aica 

Jlu spot lieu the well behind the 
1 ido w IS coiis*diicd an ide il location 
inr i temple ^ccuidiii^lv a Peepa- 
It slew If M iharle \ M iikIii It c saiioddliar 
Sumti was hunched the descited 
loom o\ci the three shops w is chost n 
IS the site ot llu Maliadev icmpic 
Coniculeiit dly, a Shiva Lmg was also 
diseoveied ill llu loom LM ills wcic 
pup lied m a hmt> and cm the Shiva 
Ritii div a lound-tlic-clor k Akhliid 
Pitii was oiginiscd with a lot oi 
1 iiilate 1 he pleadings oi peiceptive* 
jHopIt Imtii Hinrlu and Muslun, th it 
i Him] 1 temple; on tlu fust ilooi white 
1)0 woiship w Is ever conducted was 
not an appiopna'e thing to go m foi 
sdimcl li hivt talhn on ch ef (its 

Oi/i /ihiii \hintd 1 sin ill tmu 
\d\tKati tucked in a fuiiici biliind 
the well see Intel lo halt hul his own 
pUns ot eiitioaching on the tvell and 
tlu IS s(j il laud pileh which win 
id I ice lit to Ins house ioi still moit 
clinstropholMi eoiistiiii(um and pos¬ 
sible comiiieuiil I sploilalion His plans 
weic ioimulatcd lemg igo much befojc 
tlu temple I ilk incl his intentions wcie 
known to du lesKhnts in tlu iv igh« 
IxiiixlKiod both Hindus and Miuil ms 
Vccoieliiij, to III oiiicial spokesman C^a/i 
/ ihe Cl had pinch ised his picst nt house 
liom soiiif Muslim in 1937 lbs sale 
dee el accoiclu lo die spoke sin ui ilso 
iiichulid the well cviti thougli oiiicial 
leeoids lx 1\ the cliinis icpoitcdJy 
imule 111 the s ilc di e d 

Sensing the n iclioi (o his dlltmcl 
plans oi c m lo u hrne nt even bt tore the 
ptoponeiils oi the \ ihidev lemple 
inieU then pusenci. iiallv itU, Qa/i 
/diier dec 111 eel tint the sin ill piteh 
ot Imd Wtus, m tict, die inazai of a 
Pti known as Ih/iit Gha>asiiddin alias 
Sluhahast Mian Rahuiatnllih Allaih 
No oiK rven iinong the most devout 
Muslims lud heard of this Ptr btiore 
the Qa/i laisid the l>ogty oi the mazar 
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Shdii^liavi was added to the name of 
th< so-ialkd Pu piobabl) to give 
ciedeiKL to tJu (^)a/i s Inpotlusis that 
the naiiK ot the. Incalit) was aitti the 
lit ot Ins discovtiv Hit i MvUute of a 
Vi 4 iztu uii tiu sif( SI tins iml ot qiits- 
Uuii jii \u\v L»i 1 )k Uct 111 tmzuTs ox 
even lu i;ia\i s oi oidiiiais Muslims tin. 
dead ai( hiiiKil with then heads to- 
wuiils the wcbl, when as the Shalighasa 
patch IS 111 a nuitlusoulh due chon Old 
itsidrnts ot Mitiiit be lorit'iin; to both 
the* coniiiiiiiiitn s iie oi coinsc clear 
that tlie tiuublt in Shaligliasa began 
with xHistnal nvaliv bilwetu Qa/i 
/aheei and a sniall gioup ot Jlindus, 
both piitics li iMii^ pcisonal gited as 
the cuiiinion iactoi Jins xnisate ie nd 
was used by ccrlani oigiuiscd foicts to 
Lxeate larixi-scale coiijiiiniial tension 
lit ns go into the intiigncii a little 
more de-cpl}^ 

Having waleliid the iiuleasing tension 
iiillowiTig the Maieh 2b de\e lopnuMits 
the (hstiKt aeliininstratiim called a 
Jiiee*ting ol about 25 peismis tiemi IkiIIi 
lilt eoininiimties in kolwah on Apijl2L 
Ihe iiieetnig was piesicUd ovu In 
the Sfiiioi Siipeiinte luleiit ot Police*, 
M C Haw at, in the absence ol the 
Disliict \ agistrate Shainbliu Nath It 
was de tided at tin iiicituig (hat a 
iiiagisteiial enepniv would Ih eondueted 
to examine tin elaniis and eounUi 
ilaims ot nu*^4ir and Mahadev leuiplo 
111 Shalighasa Wide the Snh-Uivisioiial 
Magistiale, O V Diilit), was asked to 
conduit thi enepniy, il was agreed at 
the line ting that pending the hndnigs 
oi the t lupin the status ipio would 
have to he iiiaintaiiic el Aeeoiding to 
the status (jiin loininia, only one peison 
was illoweel to go up to the so-called 
(ciiiple ind oflei aii (uU and no gioup 

eUvit) was to be allowed in view of 
demands lioni stitioiis ot the liindu 
eoinimniil) to allow nioie than one 
pcisoii to attend the (uti ceieinouies, 
the Uisliiet M igistiate called aiioihti 
inee ting ol leKal nsidints at which the 
Miisliiiis igieeil to allow a help to the 
fiewlv appoinUd Piijari H-year old 
Kam Bhole% ioiineily a peon in a local 
olhee peifoim the* tirti Thus, tWo 
pel sons weie allowed to go np at llic 
tunc ot the atU Meanwhile, m a tense* 
atmosphetf Magisti ite Dubey staitcd 
his cncpiiiv. 

On the night ot August 12/13, 
Janaiiiashtaiiii some 1()()-><M> persons 
assembled at tlie Kotw di irouiid 10 30 
and laised aiigty loinplaints that the 
dooi to the* so.caile*d temple had l^n 


IcKkcd hj the police autlioiities. Hie 
late iijglil protisteis demanded a special 
aiU at nudinght pcnnission tor which 
was denied to the in as thi Diibcy lind- 
ings Weil not vet eon«pKlc hoiei was 
noL used a »iinst tlu pie^Ustirs as tin 
admn isliation wintid to a\oid a cun- 
lionlatioii, till (lovvd was simply 
pushi d b ick ’ The protesUis letieated 
and wiiiL stiaiglil lu Sli ilighasa, fuiccd 
open till eloeu to llu m)-c tiled Umplc 
and ]u I Inline d a nudinglit aiU with 
till coiuoiiiilant cntbusiasiii 

Il IS hen that one lias to iiititmc 
will the I till piotcsteis motivations 
wcie a le the lion ot thin n ligioiis 
h ixoiii Ol it hist some among thim 
weic mtelisted in eieating tiimbh on 
ill exliiiiulv tmse night Ihe demand 
loi a miilnight aiU on laiunashtann, 

1 Old kirhiias buthclay s^emtd uncon- 
Miicing ju vitw of the 1 let that the 
so-talkd t( niple was dt die lUd to 1 oiii 
Mihuliv. Jhe luielijight uNi was moie 
o\ei not a mill soh inn ohstrvance ot 
a pnn ly iiligions luiuLioii loud cliaiit- 
ing of llai llai M ihadt \ (while pii- 
loiiiniig Jaiiiiiishtaim tites^) eviii in 
the anas siinoniielnig the ionliovtisial 
spot was indeed an act oi picAOcation. 
Pndielablv, lanatic Mnsluns laiscd 
then own eoiuUci slogans which 
oliMoiisIy led to iiitensibeation ol the 
pit vailing tension 

Jhe following inoiiiing (Aiignsl H), 
as ioiii ol the stioiig band oi late night 
pieitestiis cm Jaiiinashtaini were 
am sled, inothci gioup oi 2(H) odd 
d< iiioiisliatois led, aeioiclmg to the 
chstiict arhiiimsiratioii s official spokes- 
in m, bv Mob in Lai Kapooi, a lonnei 
BIP ML A, stoinud the Kolwali demand¬ 
ing the reic ise ol the diri*sted iom. They 
too, according Ui tlu* eiffuial spokesman, 
wiie math to disiKise* bv us tig mild 
loicxj The loui arrested were not re- 
h use el 19 more* vvcic taken into custody. 

As 1 piotcst against what was eon- 
sidiHcl a one sided aetioii, Iheio was 
a coinpleU' stoppige ol economic acti- 
\it\ in the town Shops vveie closed 
and most people al)stanu*d iioin woxk 
geiiiiallv 111 the face oi tieinendous 
piessuit fiom i)e*oplf, who, according 
to eiiiieial soiiiccs, me hided, among 
otheis, J3liaiain Divakii, ISesidcnt 
( ilv Caingrcss(l) (AUiiniiUc e, all Uie* 21 
aueskd weie ickascd late at night. 

N canwhile, Magistiatc Diilwy liad 
eoinpkted his findings and understand¬ 
ably submitted the'sc to the l>istrKt 
Magistrate. On August 20, it was 
di^cfdexl to announce the lindiiig^ oi the 


euquiiy a loiiiul announcement was 
made by the Distiict Magistrate about 
the adnnnistiatiuiis decision. But bcfoie 
tlic Dubey findings could be aniiouiic- 
id, a sclt-appumli d xMiul oi foui citi¬ 
zens, two Muslim and two llnidii (who 
aie also known ioi then tendentious 
aclivitics), piuduccei a doetuiu*iit ol 
<iecurd whiili was said to have Ijcrn 
iLiived at and welcomed by members 
ol the two cuiimiunitiLs in cuullict fhe 
UisLiiet Magistiale hiuiseli hailed the 
11 1 Old as ^a basis ol Hniela-Mushin har- 
Jiioux 111 tile Iciisi te>wu and m these 
ciicumstaiicc s iouiul it iiiUKeessaiy to 
i<\e d the iinehngs oi Migistiate* Dubey 
ai the aecoid, he ihouglit, had done the 
job oi healing the wounds ui llmdu- 
\ nslim amuiositv bettei than 

what was expected ot the Diibty Jiiiel- 
nigs 

Aeeoiding to the oilicial vcisiem oi 
the ictoid tibt text was not given to 
the 1)11 ss and only i Miinmaiy was 
eiiciilated), tlicie was no mazat or 
Uix ullui sliuelnie like a leinplc on the 
(oiihovcisial spot Ihe leiriioiy in 
fjiie slion was eonsideied the pioxicitv 
ol tiu Piao and it vas agieed ihil the 
eoiiiiiiittiM niniagiiig th Piao woiihl 
make ust oi tins jnopeity in aeeoidancc 
with its ohieetives and lor the wellaic 
ol the people Both thi pailics to the 
disxmtc agiceil to mainlam satus epio as 
on Maieh iJ, 19S2 Bui vvlule the 
ueoid xdf idiil toi status ifiio ante, no 
etioit u is nndi, iitlui h\ the niimbeis 
ot till leeoid pain I oi bv the distiiet 
adniinistiatioii, to eleime xvliat it actually 
meant llu iceiiul is silent on the Vital 
issui of woiship, its dui.itioii and ailuil 
mode 

The ace Old was said to have* been 
welcomed by the people in Shalighasa 
and cdstwheie but seioii complaints 
We 1C leceixed to the effect that it was 
not being unph iiuiitcd piopeily. A 
gioiixi oi Muslims coiiipllined that 30-35 
ixiums wee* crowding the* so-ealkd 
leinplc loom iui weiisliix) and 

ikmaiiekd the removal oi ihe (Thanta* 
that was not to be used in the* spnit 
oi the ace Old, also, against the spirit ot 
ihf accord, they said, were the fioure- 
seent lights and the* flag. Ihc inoie 
agitatenl among them threatened tliat 
thev would start oifonng cliaddan at 
the* so-called rmxar it the accord was 
not sb icily euloiced 

Authority's confused ihmking on the 
inflated usefulness of an uceoid involv¬ 
ing socaal non-cntiiios could perhaps be 
considered as a pardotiable case ct 
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m But ^hat 

t^JlSy intiigues one f« Ute conhi^fon that 
was found in its pool of lufonnatioii 
Kgardiiig sonic niajoi dclails ol llu 
accord When wc mil the disUiit 
authoiilus 111 Mil ruts Colic ctoiatc on 
Odohii 15 utic gi\cn foni nunrs 
that wen sud to ha\( constituted the 
'licoid x^'Cntl Ouj suhs(([iunt ciirjuu 
lies UMikd tint oiih thill ol till loin 
well suniiloiiis to the aicoid 11 k 
foiiith pi I son wliosc name was clainnd 
to lie on Ihi p^iiuJ by tin lulhonlus 
but who was not \ signitoiv, is not a 
nobodv 111 the Shihghisa diama 11 his 
anti(cdents lould Ihorou^hh Ik scinti- 
iiiscd it hast soiiu ol thi iii\sUnis ol 
the Ml 11 III liix,id\ would lit tli ir 
<bu tsphnatiim toi the \ulJjoiU> s 
cigcrniss to pioihui sonic iilion ml 
^triM hiT III ucoid tin he 

Inuuil in an t alii i punoc iti\c iiKidciit 
will u a pun ol pm nil It vv is louiul 
in till ] tin i M isjif] on \imust 11 An 
1 IH w IS lodMd iiid (ID iiiquuus 
stirlid Subs (inintU iiionium to 
oltuiil sonit s lull nil it picus wiic 
loiiml 111 difkiint niosqius m the town 
on Vimnsl S< ^il inlici 2 indSintiin- 
I 1 4 

llu Shilti Jin nil ol Di Ihis Jaiin 
\f isji I N inhjiiS\<d Midiil] ill Bnkliiii, 
msiImI M I it Ol ^ III list 21 i d i> 
dtii lilt, mold ml js uxioiUd to 
111 { 1 Uli ssid I loscd doui inctljm 
*0 th nil s jiu it Sliih Pii ( all 
tUnl d In 3(K)-1()0 Muslims ucoid- 
ir i; n oiritnl (sliiiutfs III pud a msU 
to ill iiwii t^iiii (II Sc}Uiiil)(i 4-5 
and IS 11 polled to luxe gone lound tht 
iiiosqiu when pm mill w is loui d 
Obxioiislx hi w IS not on i iiuii suixcx 
ol the iniisipus \nxoni who has lislt n- 
id to thf Imams luliiiinations at liidiy 
coiigii L^itioiis in Delius Janu Masjid 
can e isil> iiii igiiie how ]>assions i mid 
bi laised b> Ins iittsponsible lilk His 
iiitiivcntion 111 MlIIIlls ponies on loiild 
nicked hivi made the aheadx hid iiiUt- 
conniniiiil iclitioiis txen woisi It 
should lx woithwhili to seiiitiinse his 
speeches and gioiip ihsi iissioiis in 
Men lit md take actimi if they ni 
lound o!>|e(lioinblt in llu pitxiiling 
tc^nsion Similar enquiiiis reid to be 
condueted with rigaid lo the Msit to 
Veoitil of some other xiohtual Icadeis 
pirtieuhilv Siindei Snmh tihandiui md 
M V liipalhi, stilwiits ol BJP and KSS 
It also needs to lx asctitamed if there, 
was any Inison between the ciicic 
around the Imam md some ol the Hindu 
ooikiniunallsts who were attixo in Mceiiit 
and whether some ol the political acti¬ 
vists who were supposed to be close 
advmra of ihe Imam during his sunny 


dnre stdl xnamtahiing thtttr links 
with him Informed sources among 
Delhi's eonserxativc intelkctiiils assiil 
that the Iiiiain eonlimiis lo tend his 
CHS to some ol his ioinu i advise is 

Befoie largi scik xioli^ici eiupUd 
in Shahghast on Septeinbbci (> m 
inipoitaiit incick nf w is nportid tint 
diseixcs eiKiuirx Nine racks ol anus 
were ueoveiid tioiii t ti mspoit coin- 
p inx of Me 11 iil J In v w 11 e book* d in 
Dihia Dun on SepUiulni 1 h\ one 
1 ijuddin Jor i Me i rut fiim, Deipiki 

I \potts Ihis w is till hrst tuns eoii- 
si nunc 111 thd i mu to Meeiul lailiti 
such eonsic;iim( Ills hid pissed 11110111*11 
the town md gone ih il It mids 
piobinir wh thii thi e iiiiis wiu me-inl 
lot disiuplive piiiposis dinnig tlu iinls 

\iokiK( bfokf mil in i big wi\ on 
llu night oi Septnnbii b iolkiwiiig the 
nuiuki ol Bun Bhok tlu rnitii ol 
the so-cilkd tiinplc at Shahi,h^^> Jhi 
line St wis kniMtl at ibont 10 p ui whih 
coining to the Shihghisi (hopili bom 
die diicetion ol ShoiibgilL Chowki Hi 
w is idmitted to tin Mi du il (^olhgc 
llosiutil whin he dud if 4 i in It 
should luxe Ixeii obxuiis to thosi 
It Sponsible for iiuinUninft of lixv md 
oiilir lint tlu illuk nil thi pifisi 
would CH lie a big insis in a fist 
diteiioi iling sibiition But llu iiitho- 
iiliis chose lo wail loi tbont si\ houis 
bitoie imposing enifexv following Bam 
Bhole s tie ith <ai1> in tlu inornnig of 
S( j)|( inbii 7 \iih-so< id eh nunls did 
ill tlux wanted in i rinlons situition 
llu siliiilioii wis bioiijit iinekr sliiil 
control b\ Si pie mb* i 10 

On ^iptcnilur 11 tlu di liiil adnuiii- 
sli ition decided lo d» what it slioitkl 

II ivi done on August 20 if not e ilu i 

mikf public till Dulx X fiiidings Ihe 
Diibi> Mulut (igim tlu te\t ol tlu 
kiulmgs WIS not iileas* el to the press 
md instead n* authoiisrd sninmiix 
was enciliated) was not e\Kll> on llu 
lines of the August 20 accord Theie 
uai no nil /11 at tfie duputed place 

the disputed me a cnmisting of the 
Pioo the three shop^ and the fvett 
If {If puhlu protierty thetc uas no 
“public temple* oi^ei the shofyt or m 
any other part of tlu disputed area, 

llu Dube\ limlmgs held that all 
pioiMilies nieliiding thi Tiao weic 
‘piibhe pioperlus I lux ilso pomticl 
out that cxen Uioiigh tiuu was no 
ground foi dispute iIkxiI tlu natmi of 
the irca undei eiiqiiuv anti-social 
elements from both the* commiiTiiUos 
were making rival claims about the use 
of the aiea and thus pliving xvith 
peace and law and order m the town 
Dubey suggested that tlic right of use 


of the disputed oiea should lie adjudi¬ 
cated by a competent eouit 

Wlnlc tlu idiiiimslration si cuts to 
hue initiated aclioii un the Dub* y imd- 
itjgs on (Il lx ion Sixxiiiilui 11 its 
iiithoiised snniiniix wis iih iscd as 

I (ti is on S( pt* iiilu I 17 u folding to 

II polls 111 tlu loial puss III* disputed 
pluc iiicliidiiig t'li so.( dltd temple 
WIS sc lit d and actum was taken under 
Si c turns lib (lit i( him lit) and 147 (dis- 
piit* i( gliding light ol use) uJ (BIT* 
Ifu silling WIS ifsciitfcl bv a laigc 
s cLioii oi iJiiichis md ill maikcts m 

III town ixtcpL chunks cii Viislim 

shops Will el sid ioi six class as a 
milk 111 piot I llns XV IS m impie- 
itdented nisltii < ol stopiiiu ol woik 
in tlu toxxii IS do( (oi phaimicjsts and 
lixvxits too tuiiud tlu pioUsi What 
IS moil llu ItKjl Bai Assoclalu ii came 
to th* siippuil ol llu x)iu-t(inpk agit i- 
tois III* Vssi Cl iti in it olfieul 

( ipacitx pi* Inn d two r< xisums m the 
(oiiil oi tlu Distiiet liidgf agiinst the 
iclministi ition s o dn ‘oi ittachnient 
llu Distiiel Judi,i tllowid the two 
Mxisioiis and (pia 1(1 d tlu iltuhmnit 
oidcis on Sejitemhet 22 Howexet 
till coint luld dial tlu distiict admim- 
sti iliim was bit to tiki action under 
Section 111 ( BBf ior llu inaiiitciianer 
ol 1 iw iticl oidi 1 Vio cl dings 
imilti Section 117 wiu liikl valid and 
could ((iihiiuc accoid ng to the court 
Jill coint dso illowcd rijil ol an ess 
to Jiswinti Devi who occiipud the room 
idjaeciil to tlu so-e tiled Umpk on the 
hist iiooi 

Oil Si pie mix 1 2y lliice I luon Miiii- 
sUis ot Stall TilUi Shirul Mohsina 
kidwii Khnislued Alim Miaii ind thrci 
kP MmisUi A B \ashtu Him Singh 
Kh lima md ( iil ib Sihia visited Me nut 
iiid ht id open md closed clooi imeU 
ings 

On Septeiiibci 25 it a meeting in 
the mosejiu < lulii Hi/n it wis dtcidcd 
tlu Id-ii/-/iihi would not be lokbiabd 
with the iisitil Liitliiisiaiiii is i piotcst 
igiinst the hi^jhliiiidi diifss ol police 
pinitulnlv VAC agiinst llu Muslims 
dining the riots l*ra\irs xvnr to lie 
oiftitd in Miidl iiios iu( s in dilleient 
loc ihtii s nisti 1(1 oi llu etiitril coiigti ga¬ 
llon at Idgah. It was* also deeickd to 
wear black ribbons pul up black Inn- 
11 rs md fly black Ikus on Muslim 
houses and shoi > llu miitmg wis 
itliiidtd iinotn oiluis hv Shah Nawar 
Khan i ioinui I iiion Vimslii and 
associate oi Netaji Suhlias Boes Zoki- 
iiddiii Ci>m.iess(I) Ml A and Sfiifti 
Mxliil Khahq Aui Pusident of the 
Citv C''ougrcss(I) rominiltee In response 
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OeUba m, Its 

to tho Mitslrin black soiiu* Hindus 
pul up rod ilaijrs tlirir houses iunl 

shops and expressed open support for 
the PAG whieh they thought should 
not be rcniox'cd or replaci^il by any 
tjtirer force. 

'i'eiisioii inuuiiled and even ihougli 
ld.ii/-/iiha passed oil peaeeiully on 
S«»p(einher 28, Meeoriit witnessed its 
worst riots in the night of September 
According to tlii: district udmiiii- 
.stratioirs official spnke.siiiaiK Muslims 
attacked flarijans ujid other Hindus in 
siituiltaneous moves in different loeali- 
ties. 'rhe worst affected areas were: 
Sarai Bahleen, Fodi W'ada, Azad Hoad, 
Jsluniabad, Parian and Prahlal Nagur. 
Pour houses, beloiiging to llarijans 
were burnt, according pj official sour¬ 
ces. Explosives contained in tyres, 
fireballs, other types of missiles were 
u.sed. llousit searches revf'aled a lot of 
incniiiiiiating material w'ith tlie mis- 
creatits, particularly in the dominant 
Mu.sliin areas. 

September 30 was comparatively 
(piite hut a rumour was spread that 
the city water Jiad been itoisoned. lliis 
led to further mounting of ten.siou. 

Worse happi'nings were to follow 
About 10 a m on October I, one Sardar 
Hevindar Singh was stabbed to death, 
allegedly, according to official source's, 
by '\sonie Muslim nilscreunls**. At 
alxiut 2.30 pni Raj Kishorc Mishra, 
ADV (City) and Pyare l*al, SP (City) 
were presc^rit along with some other 
officers at Pul Bliiuiiia, a very sensitive 
locality, having wilnes.sc(l some horrible 
rioting in 1068 and 1U73. According to 
Mishra, brickbat ting, firing and bomb 
explosions wen* resorted to from 
Feroze Building (a thrci -sloreyed castle 
like old slnictiirc whose windows open 
out to the; main road), inhabited almost 
exclusively b\ Muslim luhoiirers, arti¬ 
sans and those holding small jobs iii 
loeal offices. Residents of Ferozx,* Build¬ 
ing were said to have opened two 
flank.s : one flank w^as attacking the 
policr and the adnnni.strativ(i officers 
and the other flank was concentrating 
Hindus living near Feroze Building. 
The vehicle in which Mishra was sit- 
ting with was fired upon. A bomb 
fell on the hood of the vehicle, llie 
police, at this point, fired back under 
orders from Mishra. Police contingents 
entered Ferozc Bitildhig and fired from 
its roof top. Five ptirsons were killed 
on the spot. Seven bodies were later 
recovered from the liuilding raising the 
official death toll to 23 since Septem- 


lx;r 0. 21 imllccinen wen.* injured and 
37 inniati's of Feroze Building were 
arre.sted. Incriminating documents re¬ 
covered from tho building iiicludcrd 9 
country-made revolvers and the pass¬ 
port of a Pukisluiii whose rc‘sideiitial 
permit was for some other place. 

Among th(r irieidc^ts of violence and 
killing deserving the most serious atten¬ 
tion of tlio.se interested in investigating 
the Mc*crut riots are those of October I 
ill and outside Fero/e Building. While 
olfici[d version of the incidents have to 
be given thic^ respect, the location of 
thi* building and the topography of the 
area does not give scope for total 
ert‘dtiice btMng given to the official ver¬ 
sion. To a detached observer, throwing of 
boiiilis and other missiles from the 
windows of the building seems to be 
a rather difficult exercise. The only 
aggressive form of attack from these 
windows could be firing which could 
lie done with precision. But no police¬ 
men w'cre reportcid killed in the con- 
irontation at Feroze Building; no police- 
iiian appears to have suifered bullet 
injuries either. 'Jlie only staircase lead¬ 
ing to the apartnieiits in the building, 
available to the PAC riflemen for tlieir 
attack on inisereants; is barely three 
feet wide and it seems lik(»ly that no 
serious resistance was offered to the 
advancing policemen on their way to 
the roof top. 

Some, independenl accounts of the 
PAC attack on Feroze* Building paint 
a gory picture and put the figure of 
casualties higher than what is admitted 
officially. They cannot be accepted in 
llieir entirety as emotional .shock and 
certain prejudices arc hound to come 
in the way of a correct assessment. 
Only a cornpi‘tent and well equipped 
and detached authority would be able 
to reveal the truth and fix blame for 
the? mischief at Feroze Building. Ferozc 
Building could be an appropriate test 
of the acUuil role of the PAC against 
which there is an almost unanimous 
complaint among Muslims, something 
that came out cogently in the recent 
di.seiis.sion aliout Moemt riots in Parlia¬ 
ment, after the team of MFs visited 
riot torn Meerut, 

What also needs to be probod about 
the incidents in Mi'crul, apart from 
the role of the PAC, is the i>ossible 
involvement of certain motivatod 
elements who gave communal colour 
to a personal feud and created dis- 
ordfT and chaos. The statement of 
Meerut's District Magistrate on Octo* 


her 2 to the effect that a sizeable 
rmmlK*r of jpersuns arrested In connec¬ 
tion with the rioting were from outside 
Meerut, deserves .setrious notice in this 
context. 

Another imixirtant dimension to the 
N'ceriit tragedy wa.s the frequent con- 
irontatioii between .si'ctions of Mu.slims 
and Harljan.s, particularly Valiiiikis. 
Such a trend was seen in Moradabad 
and some other places in the recent 
past. But Meerut, with the town's 
inajorily-minority ratio of 60-40, has 
l)ronghl to light such a mnfrontation 
as never Ixjfure and it needs finding 
«/ut if thete was any organi.s('d provo¬ 
cation to intiMisiiy such a prov(K*ation. 
An articulate leader of a section of 
Meerut s conservative Hindus told u.s 
that a new' coiLsc'iousness of Hindutva 
has I'onic up, among the Valinikis, 
‘from witbiir. A section of Muslims, 
on the other liand, feel tliat the 
V'almikis were not against members of 
the minority conimunity : groups ol 
tliein were provokc'd liy interested 
elements to fight Muslims whenever 
pos.sible. 

A curious feat me of the Meerut 
riots is the apparent contradiction be¬ 
tween the ijerccptioiJS of .senior repre- 
.sentatives of llu* governments at the 
Centro and in the .state with regard to 
.some vital aspects of the riots. The 
Ibiion Home Minister who paid a visit 
to Meerut gave the impression of 
having kept himself informed of the 
developments through the Union Horne 
Secretary, T N Cliaturvedi, thus caus¬ 
ing .some embarrassment to the UP 
(ihief Minister, Sripat Misra, especially 
on the i.ssuc of official policy with 
regard to deployment of PAC. 

The contradictions and confusion in 
the ruling party were equally dis¬ 
cernible at the loeal level. Factional 
considerations kept knowti Cougress(l) 
leaders from Meerut away from any 
constructive role — building public 
opinion; correcting perspectives that 
..cerned to be consl.stently distorted by 
an irresponsible reporting in the local 
press; <*xposrng the real intentions of 
tendentious elements in both the coin- 
munitie.s. Instead, recognised ruling 
party leaders were busy trying to 
cmintcr the campaign of H N Bahu- 
guna, issuing vagun instructions from 
the Circuit House, and, occasionally, 
making things difficult for other fac¬ 
tions of their own party. No wander, 
the ruling party’s prestige in Meerut 
today is at its lowest ebb. 
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ECONOMICS 

The igNobel Choice 

S SobminaiifaiD 


E\CR1 yCdr, as Octobct appioachis, 
speculation becomes nfe m piofessional 
circles as to who is going to bt 
honoured with the year’s Nobel Pri/e 
lor Economics After a ritualistic coun- 
tifig ul fiig Heads (lu which, ul course 
loan Robinson and Nicholas Kaldor 
and othc r unmcntiemablcs have remained 
unmcntioiicd quite naturally since 
the discussion after all is about who 
iinghl gel Iht NuUl Prize and not 
about who util nut), llic spetuUUns 
tend invariably to throw up their hands 
and sd> *onc really cinnot tel* if 
Ihcodoie W Schultz can get it, iny- 
bixlv can get it* Schultz, to clarify, 
iKing to economics what Heail S Buck 
was to litciatuie Given Schultz, this 
years nominee, George J Stigler, 
should eoine as no surpnse really. 

But Schultz is only a sutlicicnt con 
ditiori le>i shockproofness A nectssaiy 
condition foL this years choice would 
probibly be the honouring in the last 
two yeais ot i eouple ot Keynesians 
Ldwiencc Klein and james Tobm 
s(t igiuist )iist om Prize loi Milton 
1 ritdman Theie was cleatly need to 
eumpensati. foi the tilt agiinst the 
Right (of Genghis Khan) Wing Since 
honouring Fnbdman a second time ovci 
was out of the question, what be* ter 
than to select his old colleague George 
) Stiglii'* ft tht* iincxnistramed optiinuin 
of the ego is infeasible, then surely the 
consti'lined optiniuui is the alUi*cgo , 

Inedmans essi\ for adults. ‘The 
Methodology of Positi\c Economies*, 
js reflected m Stigler's work for infants, 
that ubiquitous text-book ‘Thcoiy of 
Puce”. It IS still lequircd, in mam 
Western unix ei sities. for a child en¬ 
tering an undergraduate piogramme in 
economics to submit himself to Stiglei’s 
pioselvtisition after all, the youngci 
you catch ’em, the easici it is to per¬ 
suade them about the rightness of the 
F-twist Stigler upholds the assumption 
oC udlity-maximi&ing economic agents, 
by considering the implication of this 
assumption for the tima that be 
^ devoted to searching for pncc-infoima* 
tion when the object of one's desiie ts 
an automobile, and when the object is 
a washing machine: the assumption 
would lead to the prediction that 
the coiisuiper will search longer 
before biOing the autoinoblle. This is 


a testable implicitiun and if the facts 
contiadict the piediction, the thory 
underlying the proposition is wtong*' 
Briefly, Stigler pioceeds to diamaticaily 
ptoduce empirical suppoit for the pre 
diction, presumabK, since the l?cts do 
not contradict the prediction, the 
thcoiy underlying the pioposition is 
not wi >ng In effect one logical propo 
sition is explicitly invoked 

(1) A necessary condition foi the 
truth of A (‘utility miximisa 
tion”) IS the truth of B (“the 
consumer will scirch 1< igti 
before buying the 'lutomobile ) 

(2) A second logical pioposition is 
lift unsptlt natndy that B ( tb< 
const 111 C 1 will ) IS not a 
sufliciint condition foi the tiuth 
ot A ( utility maximisation*) 

Bui the fldvoui of the entire igument 
IS to suggest the converse ot (2) One 
might get the impiession that htic in¬ 
deed IS a case of f iKe suggestion 
thiough suppression, a case of caily 
naming m the fncdmanian viitue as 
some commentators have 'suggested, of 
staking Lonfinnalum nut tiiili Some 
might even say, lik*. a colleague of 
mine who seeks refuge m anon mity 
from shame ovci his peinctration that 
this gentlemin is no Stiglei for Ihv’ 
tnith Bill time is inoic l<» lonu It 
miy be said that the 1 icts wete ilicidy 
known and all the economist a «s done 
is mikc out a faiuv fvplaiiatiou ioi 
them The answeis aie vaiious This 
objection is not factually coirccl the 
theory was contiived litst and the facts 
then sought ” Imagine one contrives 
fancy explanations in one's it>om then 
one looks for the facts if the ticts do 
not contradict the explanations, the 
explanations must be true Anothci 
sufficient fswclikon foi lju Volxl 
Piizi then (apart, ol touivc iioni th< 
requirement of being at least as com 
petenr as T W Schultz, which is more 
or less axiomaticalK met) n sustained 
commitment to a spirit of ahistoncism 
At any rate a sustained commitment 
ijpunsl the spmt of thit gicit propo¬ 
nent of historicism, Karl Marx on 
whom George Sliglet in a footnote of 
five lines: "Karl Marx cained this 
approach [of wishing the economy to 
foster polttual values] to the extreme 
ol asserting that an economic system 


had within it a sei of lore is which 
iircsistiblv tiansioimed all society His 
pmiliir liiiiilatioii on tlus vnw — that 
only one more transformation w< uid 
likt place (to iiMnniurnsiii) - dnngid 
the view fioni a hypothesis into pin 
pi(,inda* How thiilling u must be lor 
^lmkTlts 'u SCI- St Gtingi lillin/ thu 
nasty pronagandist ducon with nothing 
mote ihm a lootnotc It is not cLir if 
the Nobd Pii/t IS tor scholai hip or 
I ir ft Ilk s uprightness 

Mianwhili whu of the othci cindi 
ditcs> J( in R>hinsnn miv of tfui-.c, 
bt assumed iway (Bt'.idcs the Nolvcl 
Committii. probibly lens ihit even if 
it should bind b< i tlu Piiz sIh iiiidil 
icdiicct It to hti (Id fiicnd Robfil 
Solow ) I rink Hahn (iciard Dcbi^u 
ind Amntvd Sen iic ncihaps too u 
conditc In iiu cist sen dislikes The 
l^ntto Piimipk I dmnnd Milmvud 
hting Iicnch could tr\c the puipost 
of Hgiond upiCM lit iii Ul but btiiig 
nco Kt *usun hell piobibK havi* to 
Wrtit until the sec siw his tilted Mn 
tow irds ihc Kcmusiuis Mo'•l^hIm^’ 

Well Mondiinn u i pioblcm wlun 
lic is Wdnsiiii li< IS very vir\ cMod 
but when he is Miixan. he ^ horud 
Whit ol Koinu \o good I cst 1 nro 
pc in KantoioMtch wis just i stoihis 
tic cnoi The spcculalun will con 
♦mill bit then an onu evil unties 

In oiiticuhr invone pi inning to 

cconornclifc ilK csumitc th maikct 
dc nine puci of papii napkins would 
do well not tniiskct cntcimg the 
\ol(l Pllz^ b)i Icoiioniiis is .in Jiuk- 
nundent MU bk in th^ dcmuid cqui- 
lion issMTuni ol c( »r L lh\l he (his 
Kit wish to bi niiky ol ccniniitting 
an omitted vainbk mis spe^iti ition 
Foi we c^n confidently isstit that it 
s oil \ I raiUti ol till < bd(i« sum 
oi \ounz cmulitois ticid the lootstcps 
ot Arthui laffci wh^n he «s lioiiouicd 
for his Scnunil C ontiibutioiis to Icon* 
niics Research with Pipe- Nipkin-, in 
B( s* on ants 

\oit Ml qn liiions ittiibuUd to 
Slipkr ill lioiii (xxirgc | 
Stigk] (l%b) Tbi Tbioiv of 
FSk<* Ibiid edition The 
Mu null in Coiiipiiiy ( oclun — 
Muiniihn liinihd F omlon 


Wh®n conresponding with the 
Circulation Department lubscrl- 
bers are requested to mentfoD 
the subscription numbmb 
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KERALA 


Unseen Coalition Partner 


o 

LAir m the cvtnmt, on SepUmbet 1, 
when the inhibitants of Vvpuii, a tinv 
picture postcaid kind of island oil the 
Cochin coast came to know some peo 
pie wcic dtopping dcid all over the 
place nobody suspected that the deaths 
could have been due to liquor poison 
ing and those who wcic d\inc an>wav 
swoie that thc\ had consumed arrack 
fiom tilt iuthi>riscd shops Ncscitheless 
the svmptoms pointed |ust to that 
possibtlitx, and soon as inoti and moic 
people succumbed it became clear that 
these hid indeed imbibed siiurioiu 
liquoi I he souice of supply was soon 
traced a depot operated b\ a licens¬ 
ed liquot contractor a politu d activist 
who was a membei ol the executive 
committee of the Kcrali Congress 
(Joseph Group!, a constituent of the 
United Fiont iMmistiy 
Considei now the profile of a t>pical 
case of hquoi poisoning tbit has occur 
red in other parts of the coimtrv A 
poor man (oi even a womnn) in sen^ch 
>f a potent blew heidier than the stuff 
dispensed through licensed outlets and 
a lor cheipci sneaks into a den nestling 
in some sprawling slum takes his hll 
and hours later develops the re ictions 
that eventually kill him But in C.irala 
the victims had visited licensed shops 
hoping to consume standard liquot but 
were served poisonous brew 

The storv of how things have come 
to this pass IS in pirt the stoiv of the 
way politics has been practised in Kerah 
by a partv which until not so long ago 
screamed hoirse the virtues of prohibi 
tion It now ippeais that these same 
votaries who have been ill the time in 
league with those who vend liquor 
or what disscs lor it also inspired 
the widest cvei mobilisation the side 
has seen m the fight igainst the Red 
scare 

The incident at Vvpien is the third 
of Its kind in two ycais The fust con 
cerned smuggling of rectilicd spmt in 
a big wav from neighbounng Timil 
Nadu As production of lectificd spirit 
in the state is far short of its needs the 
commoditv is ntioned imong the hquoi 
ttadeis on the basis of statistics com¬ 
piled a quliter century ago Whete 
additional quantities art requited the 
traders locite soiiices outside the state 
and import them after obtaining the 
necessarv permit What had happened 
was that lo escape the levy of excise 
duties IsLVifi quantities wcie In ought 
into the state with forged permits The 


3 

story was bnken late in 1980 by 
Dishabhimutu ihc inoulhpitcc of the 
CPUM) Involved m the i ickct were 
big nimes w rh a lot of clou*- and diiect 
connections with the leading Mtfv in 
the then Opposition Bur the cialty 
men of the oiposition got to woik 
quickly Thev triced the genealogy of 
DiK ol (hns< whom Dcshubfnmau* had 
nxmed discovered his lamilv relation¬ 
ship with a member of the I xcisc Mints 
tors st ift kicked up a lot of dust and 
succeeded in getting the ssues dis 
oriented in the public mind Flusteicd 
by the turn of events the government 
detailed a scnioi police oflicei to 1 lurch 
investigations ind prosecute the guiltv 
But a bront partner mounted pressure 
for the appointment of a Judicial Com 
missum anu that w is the end of the 
mattei 

The stoiv of the smuggled spmf was 
beginning to be foigotten when m 
Apiil 1981 there were lepoits ihout the 
deaths of I few people m ind aiound 
Ptinilui, 70 kms away from riiv'in 
drum, alter consuming liquor packed 
in poKthene bigs hrst such deaths 
in Kerah As further reports came in 
it wis levelled tint the killer htew was 
supplied fiom the depot of n licensed 
contiactoi who also happened to be a 
leading functionary of the left Demo 
cratic Front codition the Congress 
Partv led by A K Antonv The contrac¬ 
tor's links notwithstanding, the depcit 
wis mrUd iiid all concerned were 
aiiivted Bui oiH« id*!" thm \vas> 
pHSMin upon lh( coa’ition govtnimcnt 
md OIIC4* igtm it decided to soft pedal 
the police c \si ind instcid apiioint i 
Coiiiniissioii ol 1 nqiiiiv 

\nk4RI POIKY 

It was in 1967 that the govcinment 
for the first time formulated what we 
mav loosciv call in Abkan Policy 
Undei this policy, liquor shops (toddy 
shops airack shops and shops selling 
Indiin made foreign liquor) weic pub 
liclv auctioned Small businessmen 
weie then in the held ind tliey bid for 
one, or jn stray cases two shops With 
the pissigc of time this policy under¬ 
went a change and shops began to be 
luctjoned lange wise, tliat is, all the 
shops in an excise range (there are 112 
such langcs in the stale) were put up 
for auction in one lot Ihe govern 

ments justification foi the shift m 
policy was that the bids for some shops 
were low and so the high and the low 


ones wiera to tHMubbict la « tefe tf 
the state's revenues were not to go 
down. The truth, it would seem* is that 
the fai sighted among the liquor dealers 
having sensed the potential for easy 
money inherent in the business wanted 
to cornel as many outlets as they could 
contiguously and government merely 
obliged by agreeing to parcel out terri¬ 
tories The small businessman was soon 
snuffed out of the trade for onlv the 
mightier among the contractors could 
make bids m seven digits for shops in 
1 ringc From year lo year the bid 
amounts skyrocketed Ihese amounts 
lioK no jelition to the quota of spirit 
which the bidder was luensed to lift 
md it was open to the contractors to 
ill aw up tneir own airitigc ments lo 
make kood the gip between then rc- 
quiiements and the quintitics supplied 
to them With an entire territory fran 
ehiscd to him the conliaetor used 
every tuck in the bo )k to keep his 
shops well supplied He soon developed 
inter st itc conticts, and his access lo 
high finance became the object of 
(veiybodys envy One short step and 
he w is in politics 

Under the scheme ol things now m 
vogue the eontiietois aie lequired to 
supply liqiioi having 4*^86 uer tent 
cthvi ikohol by nnKc sing icctificd 
spiiJt Ihe piouessing and bottling is 
done by the eontnetoi m Ins depot 
rhcie are no checks whatsoevei of the 
qumtitv of icetihed spmt brought in 
or txken out md no records tre mam 
tuned of what is supplied by the 
goyernment againthe illotted quote 
No meaningful inangcment exists 
cithei for cnsuiing the qiulity of the 
end ppKhKt As a result adulteration 
is resoited to on a missive stale A 
favoiiiite adulterant is methvl alcohol 
which IS avaihblc to mdustriil users 
at the rale of about half a nioce a 
litre (the cost of rectified spirit, duties 
included, works to ibout Rs 12 a litre) 
Methvl alcohol is chemically tieated to 
reduce toxicity and diluted with water 
before blending it with rectified spirit 
It is m the event of flaws in the chemi¬ 
cal treatment that tragedies such as at 
Vypeen and Punalur occur Of couise, 
even if the adulterator takes care of 
his chemistry death would still result, 
but mercifully vety slowly While 
methyl alcohol is used with a view to 
reducing costs, there is a whole range 
of other additives used to raise the 
potency of the drink 

liQuon I»oLrncs 

It IS against the background of this 
chaotic state of affairs that soon after 
the deaths at Punalur, government 
decided to reintroduce the aystem for- 
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tf ttlAtid m 19«7 of condilctimK Auctlonn 
on a ^hop-bv-shop basis and to piohi< 
bit tho contractors from operating 
depots foi bottling arrack Consistent 
with this policy auctions were held 
Hurt h\ the government’s move, the 
liquoi conti actors boycotted the 
auctions and in some parts of the state 
theie were no takeis foi shops The 
contractors hit back in othei wavs 
also for. before a decision could be 
tikcn about how the situation created 
by the boycott could be solved, the 
government fell The succes or goxcin 
ment acted prcdictabU 'ind rcvei'^cd 
the decisions taken by th< eiilicr 
government A duett ind immediate 
It suit was that the oontiictois got hark 
thf pirtKMLs light lo iiin then depots 

If what happened at Vvpecn is looked 
at m the peispcctiv^ of one poveru 
meni’s feeble attempts to put the 1 qiior 
b irons in place md the ^ucc'* sor 
Rovernmenl's capituhtion it becnincs 
cleat thit more thin i conti actoi’s 
love of easy liicic is to hlamc for the 
ir iredv 

Fven Is the napers wtre full with 


OCTORIR b vvi^ a <liv ol mouivimg 
tor the pronh of Itidiki i T jika hiad- 
tjiMilns in Tidipitii Taliiq of Aninta- 
pur Distiid wilh a population of about 
12 OOO On that day the District Com- 
mittci of thr CPI hacT convened a meet¬ 
ing topi otfst igainst the tvi iniiv* of the 
local Saniithi Pi evident at \'uliki Before 
the meeting could begin, the police 
fired on the BOO strong gatheuiig loiving 
sjv. chad and 20 miured The police also 
arrested 47 peisons including 5 CPI 
activists Of the si\ dc ad three, 
Vcnkatasiva Riddy, Naganni and Oban 
na, belonged to the CPI and tho other 
three were b)standers 
The ^adiki t^olice firing is the cul¬ 
mination of a long stinding nvahv 
between the OPJ and lh< Sitnithi Pre¬ 
sident^ Bama Muithy, n prosperous 
local dada known tor his highhanded¬ 
ness About 40 per ccut of Yadiki\ 
population aie w< iveis Ro>as and 

Koyas are also found in huge nunilms 
TTie CPI has been tiying to oigamse 
tho weaving c*orninunit\ This was 

opposed by Kama Murthy and the 
tusde between the CPI and Bama 
Mivdiy came into the open after the 
igoiot AwMiiiyat where RiuM 


the news of the events fotlowjog the 
deaths at Vypeen and there were brave 
statements b> the ministeis that death 
penalty would l>e inticKluccd tu deal 
with oficnces of the kind the hquoi 
dcilers have been charged with, came 
the announcement that the government 
had not extended the tcim of oflice of 
the Commission of Lnquiry headed by 
Justice Sadisivan ippointcd b\ the 
1 DI govtinment in 1^81 in the wake 
of the teinble noise mule by the same 
men who now irc m the government 
llie tcason tdv imed is that there is 
i Supiemc Com I stav agiinst tho Com¬ 
mission ^Afhai IS moic Idclv ind what 
is widely believed is ihit the Com¬ 
mission had ci>mc in possession of 
incontrovctlihlt (Vidcncc «)f invoke 
ment of some eontriclois in the smug 
ghng of spirit from ruiiil Nadu each 
one of whom is closeK connected with 
one cn the olhet of iht constituents ol 
the 'uhng front 

rht choicf bcfoic the government m 
tho tncumstanccs was limited cither 
to extend the term of the Commission 
or to extend its own term in cTice 
Some choice 


Mnrth} got eh c ted as Samithi Pi evident 
Of the 10 Bond nicmlieis six wcie bis 
supporters I In CPI coiilestid the elec¬ 
tions but did not secure iiiv seat Tlic 
CPI found an oppoitiiiiitv to setth 
stores with Rimi Mmthv when the 
^aniithi under Binii Muilhv s tliaii- 
manshix) dicichd to enhance the house 
lav The CPI piotesUd igamst this 
decision and suhnnttcil a metnorandiim 
to the IcH'il aulhonlies 

An incideiP that look pliee m die 
thud week ot September in ^adiki was 
the fiisl spirk One Kniliv ippi i hui- 
jan menibci of the Panchivat Piard 
opiiosed the iiuicase in house lax at the 
Board meeting Bama Vi ihv was 
fin ions at Kiillavappi who had been 
eleeted at his behest, and got him 
beaten up badly bv his siippcnters 
This was taken as i ehalienge h> 
the CIT who dee idl'd to oigauise a 
piotest meeting on fXlobei 6 The 
melting was to take i>lace st the local 
bus stand where tho Distnel ('omimltie* 
Secretary Vengainnia Naidii and Tadi- 
patiiTaluka Comnutte Sccretaiy Pulla- 
Beddy were to partieipate llie day's 
agenela included Ae listing of atrocities 
comnftled by Rama Murtliv, the heavy 


houso tax burdeit» natidnal and Inter-* 
national situation, iirohiems of peace,ctcx 

Pobcc [)e 1 mission had lit on takenfor 
the meeting Peo))li stalled airixing 
It thr me thug plaei iiom noon onwaiels 
Around I p m a liuek ciiiying 30 (PI 
actlMsl^ < lilt red \ ubki Buna Muithy 
hid ninoiinccd earlier that he would 
not illow i ediniiiiimsL inti ting ncai his 
house llie ioed bus ^tand is lined 
w ilh piK e I house in the «ast and 
iioitlie isl Hu loot tops WLie occupied 
bv Rum Miiitliv s suppotlus since the 
iiiommg who vviie all well supplied 
with touts \s the CPI tiuck reached 
th» bus stuid it iiM ^ with a vnlUv of 
stones tuMii lilt loottops Tlieii was 
p line ill du u< 1 Hv th( n iioiind 600 
piople hid githcMei soint ol whom 
idaluted In ihit ving stones 

kiouncl 2 pm tlu \ndhia Pradesh 
Spe c i il Bcit 1 Ve 1 (lice li el by the depute 
suiK iinte lull nt of Cfitfitik d division enter* 
(d the see IK (Je asked thi elemonstra- 
tens to hold the muting m the outskirts 

15 (he sitiuti«)|) HI the town was tonse. 

J he ( PI piote ste d at tins suggestion 
Me umlnle blandishing a iiHe Rama 
Miiithv w IS he ud shouting Kill those 
bistdids Sueld(iil) the chxiutv siiptiin- 
tcndciit oidejcel fuing and tlu poluc 
piitv consistnig eit 50 uincd con¬ 
st ibles filed about 60 louiids ihc fil¬ 
ing lasted tot iboiit 15 iiimiibs Two 
pel son dud on tlu speil Dbanm 

who w IS seiioiisly iiijuicd due to he ivy 
stone thiowing w is UkiHi tu tlu ladi- 
pilii (civfinmeiU llo^pild ifte r con- 
side iibh dc lav III died in the hospital 
late in Qic evening In his dying 

cieclaxitioii hi luM Bama Muithy res* 
jioiisibh )oi his eh Ph 

All available ucounts suggest that 
ihtte was no prioi wainmg hkt a lalhi- 
diarge or lobbnig of tear gas shells 
Iwfoie the filing Nor w is there a 
compete lit luthonty like a lahsddar 
picseiit on the spot Ol the 20 iniiirtd 

16 wire immcdidtilv nicA'd to the 
lachpitii Covet nine nt llospitil and 
the icst to the Ananlipur Dishict 
Hospital I wo dud at \inntapm 
hospit d and one moie dud at ladi- 
pilii Hospit d the next div Of the 14 
inpuccl clue lo iilit duils iviipt Pia- 
detp who was hit lulnw tlu knee loiiit 
idl we le hit lu 11 lud ibnve the waist 
Ihe filing w IS mdistpuiinU 

After the firing almost is an aftei- 
ll ought the police exploded tear gas 
she 11s at around 0 p m As people lan 
ill panic 17 Welt loitneled up for 
creating dishnbance'. But the person 
who provoked it all continues to be at 
large. 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Police Firing in Yadiki 

M Shatrugna 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL 
OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF BANKING HOURS ON TUES 
OAV. THE 9TH NOVEMBER, 1982 
ANO WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE 
OF HANKING HOURS ON TUES 
day, the 23RK> NOVEMBER, 
1982 OR EARLIER AT THE 
discretion of THE BOARD OF 

directors of the company, 

BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE OF 
BANKING HOURS ON FRIDAY, 
THE 12TH NOVEMBER. 1982 
Applications have been made to 
the Stock Exchanges at Madras 
and Bombay for permission to deal 
in. and lor an official quotation 
of the Equity Shares of the 
Company 

HISTORY AND BUSINESS OF THE 
COMPANY 

The Company was incorporated on 
16th December 1961 as a private 
limited company and commenced 
Its operations at Gangaikondan in 
Tirunelveli District of Tamil Nadu 
with the production of wheat pro 
ducts VIZ Maida, Soo)i, Atta and 
Bran, with an initial milling capacity 
of 50 tonnes per day which by ex 
pension and modernisation of the 
Flour Mdls has been increased to 
the present level of 100 tonnes per 
day The products of the Company 
sold under the brand name 'Kuthu 
vilakku* are well received in the 
markets in Tamil Nadu. Kerala and 
Karnataka 

The Promoters/Directors of the 
Company being associated with 
leading engineering companies 
decided to diversify the business 
activities of the Company and 
established m 1978 a sheet metal 
fabncation unit in the name and 



THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEM 


KOVIIPAni lAieHMI B 

lincorporated as a private limited company on 16th December. 1961 under the Cor 

Registered Office Gangaikonden 627 

Announcement regarding the public issue of 3.07,500 Eq 


Style of ' KLRF Sheet Metal In 
dustries' at Gudatore in Coim 
batore district, for executing job 
orders for fabricating sheet metals 
and executing such other engi 
neering works for leading textile 
machinery manufacturing units in 
and around Coimbatore such as 
Lakshmi Automatic Loom Works 
Ltd and Lakshmi Machine Works 
Ltd 

The Company was converted into a 
public limited company pursuant to 
a Special Resolution passed at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting of 
the memebers of the Company 
held on 8th May. 1982 The Com¬ 
pany has obtained the necessary 
endorsement on the original Cer¬ 
tificate of Incorporationdated 16th 
December. 1961 from the Regis 
trar of Companies. Tamil Nadu. 
Madras 

PROMOTERS AND MANAGEMENT 
The Company was promoted by a 
group of persons with wide ex 
perience in industry and com 
merce The mam promoters of the 
Company are Shri K Rajagopaland 
Shri V Jagannathan who are 
among the leading industrialists in 
South India, being closely asso 
ciated with the well known 
Lakshmi Group of Companies of 
Coimbatore The Company is 
managed by a Board of Directors 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 

Rs in lakhs 

Year 

l6months 

ending 

ended 

30th 

318t 

September 

March) 

1 1977-781978 791979 801980 81 1981 82 


Sales B Other 


Income 

366 56 

344 27 

405 37 

318 14 

196 53 

Profit before Tax 

9 06 

13 44 

17 78 

4 35 

7 75 

Profit after Tax 

3 92 

5 14 

9 08 

4 16 

7 76» 

Gross Fixed Assets 

46 10 

63 96 

73 62 

118 56 

135 07 

Equity Share Capital 

800 

8 00 

8 00 

8 55 

16 00 

Reserves & Surplus 

16 12 

21 99 

32 79 

40 15 

47 90 

Per Equity Share of Rs 100/* 





Earnings per 

Share IRs) 

49 00 

64 25 

113 50 

48 65 

48 44 

Dividend per 

Share IRs) 

15 00 

1500 

15 00 

1500 

• 

Net Worth per 

Share (Rs) 

301 50 

374 87 

509 97 

569 60 

399 38 


After bonus shares issued on 12th April, 1982 in the ratio of 1 1, the 
paid up share capital of the Company has increased to Rs 32 lakhs 
1980 81 was a lean year for the Roller Flour Mills due to poor allot¬ 
ment of wheat to the flour mills and Government control on sale of 
fine products viz Maida and Sooji 

* No provision for tax was made for the six months ended 31 st March. 
1982 due to estimated higher depreciation and investment 
allowance towards proposed additions of new machmery 

financial year of the Company ends on 30th September, 
1982, payment of dividend shall be coniSdared after ^e audited ac¬ 
counts for the year are available 


with Smt Chandrakanthi Jagan¬ 
nathan as the Managing Director 
and Shri Suresh Jagannathan as 
the Executive Director looking after 
the day to-day business of the 
Company 
PROJECT 

In furtherance of the programme of 
diversification, the Company has 
now decided to set up a Cotton 
Yarn Spinning Mill with registered 
capacity of 25,000 spindles at 
Gangaikondan in Tirunelveli Dis¬ 
trict of Tamil Nadu 1 he Company 
has received the necessary Letter 
of Offer/ Registration Certificate 
from the Textile Commissioner. 
Bombay It is proposed to install 
this capacity in a phased manner 
With a capacity of 12,560 spindles 
being created initially 
PROSPECTS AND 
PROFITABILITY 

The Company is poised for sub¬ 
stantial growth in its turnover and 
profitability of its operations on ac 
count of the expansion and diver 
sification plans under implements 
tion With the modernisatior) and 
renovation of the Flour Mills the 
Company is expected to continue 
Its position of leadership in the 
Southern market 

The Spinning Mill has already m 
stalled 35 per cent of the total 
spmdleage in the first phase and 
commenced its operations 
Based on the above and barring un 
foreseen circumstances, the Direc 
tors are of the opinion that the 
Company will be in a position to, 
earn adequate profits to declare 
and pay reasonable dividend for the 
financial year ending 30th 
September. 1982 and thereafter 
SCHEDULE OF IMPLEMENTATION 
The Company has earmarked for 
the Spinning Mill 14 acrea of 
freehold land in Gangaikondan out 
of ita existing holdinga. Land 
development and civil construction 
for the first phase are already com¬ 
pleted. Out of the total of 12,660 
apindlea to be installed in the first 
phase, 4,400 second-hand apki- 
dfos have already been mataNed 
and are In operation since May, 
1982. The balance 8,160 new 
spindles are proposed to be Install¬ 
ed by Febru^# 1983. 

BOARD Of ONtECTOftS ““ 
SM K 

8hrf. Q. Venkatsreman 
Shri. K. 


Smt ChandrakantMJagannatlian 
Managing Director 
Shri.N.V. SiMvesan 
Shri. I _ 

Executive Director 


COST OF THE PROJECT 0 
MEANS OF RNANCINQ 
The total cost of the project of 
Rs 190 lakhs is to be financed as 

in 

(Rs m lakhs) 
Equity Share Capitpl 

- Promoters 

(Rights Issue) 8 00 

-Public 33 82 41.82 

Term Loans ^ 

- State Industries 

Promotion Corporation of 
Tamil Nadu Ltd 
ISIPCOT) 60 00 

- The Tamil 

Nadu Industrial 
Investment Corporation 
Ltd (TIIC) 23 00 

- Canara Bank 36 00 119 00 

Internal Cash Accruals 29 18 

190 00 

MANAGERS TO THE ISSUE 
The Merchant Banking Division of 
The Chartered Bank. 

23 25 Mahatma Gandhi Road. 
Bombay 400 023 

BANKERS TO THE COMPANY 
Canara Bank 
Tirunelveli Junction 
Andhra Bank 
Oppanakara Street 
Coimbatore 641 001 
AUDITORS 

Messrs Sankaran 0 Krishnan 
Chartered Accountants 
Tirunelveli 
LEOAL ADVISER 

8M.QM,hM.DAVt ' 

Advocate 

20 SIwila Mahal, lat Paata Lana, 
Colaba, Bombay 400 006 
REQISTRARS TO THE ISSUE 
Managamant Saivleaa Qraup 
RoMwood Offwas 
126 Nungambakkam High Road 
Madras 600 034 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 
ft THEIR BRANCHES 
ANDHRA BANK 
168 Lmghi Chatty Strati 
MadraaBOOOOl 
anditabranchaaat. 

Bangaloit IN.R. Roadik B emba y 
(HomI Medy StraatL Bombay 
(Matungak CalaMio (India Ea* 
change Ptacak Cotoibaton (Op¬ 
panakara Straat), Hyderabad j 
(Sultan Bazar), bidait (JawalMd * 
Marg) and New OaM (Connaught | 
Circua). ' 

BANKOPBAROOA 
Tiam House 

IVIEHorth Beach RomI 
Madras 600C01 
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«6NT and not a pnoskctus 


<PER HOUR Mills UMinO 

iripaf is Act» 19S6 and converted into a public limited company on 8th May. 19821 


y 352, Tirunelveb Oistnct, Tamil Nadu 


SHARE CAPITAL 

NOMINAL VALUE 

AutherlMd 

Rupees 

10,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 

1,00,00,000 

InumL SubMiibMi and PiM*up 


3,20,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each 

32,00,000 

Now Oftoiad to the Pubft for Subscription for 
cash In farms of the Prospectus 

3,07,600 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each at a 


premium of Re 1 par Equity Share 

30,75,000 


f TERMS OF PAYMENT 
Applications should be for a 
I minimum of 50 Equity Shares or 
multiples thereof and the amount 
payable will be as follows 
On Application Rs 5 50 per Share 
On Allotment Rs 5 50 per Share 
IcoAsistingofRs 5/ on Capital Ac- 
coflotandRe 0 50on Premium Ac 
count in each case) 

RIGHTS OF EQUITY SHARES 
NOW BEING ISSUED 
The Equity Shares now being 
issued are subject to the terms of 
the Prospectus, the Application 
Form and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the 
Company and will rank pan passu 
in all respects with the existing 
Equity Shares of the Company and 
will be entitled to full dividend 
which may be declared in respect 
of profits for the year ending 30th 
September, 1982, irrespective of 
the date of allotment of Equity 
Shares now being issued in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of capital 
paid up thereon 

indite branches at. 
iaia (M G. Road). Ahmedabad 
GMhi Road), AHahabad (M G 
^oadl Baroda IPadmavatidevi 
Chaugan), Bhavnagar (Bunder 
^oad), Bombay (Stock Exchange 
rowers), Caleiina (India Exchange 
lace), Cobnbatoff (Bank Road). 
SancMiagar (CHH Road, Sector 
1), Jpbalpur (Lordgunj), Jaipur 
Ml. Road), Jamnagar (Ranjit 
load), Jammu (Shallmar Road), 
fagpur (Dharampeth), Navsarl 
Panch Hatdi), Patna (Fraser Road), 
kina (Mdedina RoadL Rs|kot IM 
) Road), Surat (Bhagatalav), 
Trivandrum (Palayam) and 
/aranaai(NichlBB^). 

)ANARABAilK 
Thousand Lighta 
iOraamsRoad 
Madras 600 DOS 
branches at: 

^modabad (Bhadra), Am- 
lasiimii^, Bombay (Tamarind 
lane), Changanaohoriy* Cobn- 
iatoro (Opp^Skara Street), Dbi- 
ilgul, Emakulam (Broadway), 
Brode (Cutchary Rood), Kotlayam. 
Bovibiilil, Lueknow (Hezratgaril)* 


Madurai (Grand Central). 
Mangalore (ffampankatta), Man- 
dya (MC Road), Mysore (New 
Statue Square), Nagercotl (College 
Road), PanajI (Goa), QuHon (Con¬ 
vent Road), Rajapalayam, Siva- 
kasi, Salem (Firt), Tluinjavoor, 
Tlruchirapalll (Teppakulam), 
TIrunelvell Junction, Tuticorin 
(Beach Road), Udumalpet and 
VIrudhunagar. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 
Onental Buildings 
47 Armenian Street 
Madras 600 001 
and Its branches at 
Bombay (M G Road), Calcutta (N 
S Road), Cochin OHospital Road), 
Kanpur (M. G Road) and New DalM 
(Parliament Street) ^ 

UNDERWRITERS 

INSTITUTION AND BANKS 

UnHad India Insurance Co. Ltd., 

24 Whites Road, 

Madras 600 014 
Canara Bank, 

Circle Office, Madras 600 006. 
The Chartered Bank, 

23-25 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Bombay 400 023 

★ BROKERS 


Champaklal Bhallal ChofcshI 
2252/2 Mahurat Pole. Manek 
Chowk, Ahmedabad 380 001 • 
Qordhandas N. Gupta Anandji 
Katyanji Building, Opp Dhana- 
suthar Pole, Relief Road. Ahmed¬ 
abad 380 001 B Rsiaah N, 
Jhavarl Stock Exchange Building, 
Manek Chowk, Ahmedabad 380 
001 • 

BANGALORE 

Bhagya D Co., 8/4 National High 
School Rood, Bangalore 560 OM 


• LKS. Murthy B Co 17 
Kempegowda Road, Bangalore 
560 009 • M Nanlappaiah 
Jahgirdar 205 K Kamaraj Road, 
Bangalore 560 042 • Vljal B 
Company, Vijai Buildings 
Malleswaram, Bangalore 560 003 

BOMBAY 

Bhupandra Champaklal Davidas 
Bhupon Chambers, Dqlal Street, 
Bombay 400 023 6 Dalai B 
Broacha T 6 East Wing, Sth Floor, 
Stock Exchange Towers, Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400 023 • Jam- 
nadasMoraiJeedrCo 616Tulsiani 
Chambers, 212 Backbay Reclam¬ 
ation, Bombay 400 021 • 
JashvantlalChhaganlal 29 Bhupen 
Chambers, Dalai Street. Bombay 
400023 • KantrialMadhavdasB 
Co. 105 Stock Exchange Plaza, 
Dalai Street, Bombay 400 023 # 
LK. Panday Maharashtra Bank 
Building, 45/47 Apollo Street, 
Bombay 400 023 • M J Patel 
Cama Building 3rd Floor, 24 26 
Dalai Street, Bombay 400 023 • 
Mukund M Shah 905 Stock Ex 
change Towers. Dalai Street, 
Bombay 400 023 • Prabhudas 
LOtadhar 216 Stock Exchange 
Plaza, Dalai Street, Bombay 400 
023 • Sushll N Shah Bhupen 
Chambers, 1st floor, 9 Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400 023 • Tram- 
baklal Ratilai Parekh B Son 4 West 
Wing, 4th Floor, Stocv Exchange 
Tower, Dalai Street, Bombay 400 
023 • Upendra M Dalai 604A 
Phiroze Jeejeebhoy Tower, Dalai 
Street, Bombay 400 023 t Vaki' 
Bhimll B Co. 109 Stock Exchange 
Plaza, Dalai Street, Bombay 400 
023 • V B Desal. Bhupen Cha¬ 
mbers, Dalai Street, Bombay 400 
023 • Vlnay M Shah 59 Bazar 
gate Street, Bombay 400 001 • 

CALCUHA 

Bbnal Kumar Ghosh Stock Ex 
change Buikkng, 7 Lyons Range, 
Calcutta 700 001 • Brijnath 
Khandalwal B Co 13 India Ex 
change Place, Calcutta 700 001 

• Manej Dhupeka B Co 5 Man- 
aarowar, 3B Camac Street, Cal 
cutta 700016 B Place, SiddonsB 
Gough (Private) Limited 6 Lyons 
Range, Calcutta 700 001 B 
Stewart B Co. 14 India Exchange 
Place, Calcutta 700 001 B 


COCHIN 

Abraham B Kuruvilla 38/341 (1) 
M G Road, Cochin 682 011 B 

NEW DELHI 

B D Agarwal B Co Laxman 
House, 9/3 Asaf Ali Road, New 
Delhi 110 002 B Bharat Bhushan 
B Co H 45 Connaught Place, New 
Delhi 110 001 B J C. Mehta B 
Co 12/3 Asaf Ah Road, New Delhi 
110002 B Raja Ram BhasktBCo. 
‘Jewan Mansion' 8/4 Desh Ban- 
dhu Gupta Road, New Delhi 110 
055 B Surinder Rode B Co. 3- 
E/12, Jhandewalan Extension, 
Link Road New Delhi 110 055 B 
Vinod Kumar B Co, A 6 Con¬ 
naught Place, New Delhi 110 001 
B 

HYDERABAD 

Laxmlnarayan Rathi 4-5 173 B 
174 Hashmat Gunj, Sultan Bazar, 
Hyderabad 500001 B 

INDORE 

Pushkarial Ghudawala 44 Bade 
Sarafa. Indore 452 002 B 
Santosh B Co 29 Dhenu Market, 
1 St Floor, S (j SIT S Road, In¬ 
dore 452 003 B 

KANPUR 

Gangs Narain Kapoor B Bone 

Chowk, Lucknow 226 003 B 

MADRAS 

Chitra«B Co. 165 Lmghi Chatty 
Street, Madras 600 001 B K. 
Sankaranarayanan 45 Armenian 
Street, Madras 600 001 B Medan 
BCo 'Deccan House', 7 Ramanuja 
Iyer Street, Madras 600 001 B 
Paterson B Co 3rd Floor. 
Vanguard House. 48 Second Line 
Beach, Madras 600 001 B 
Subramanlam B Co. 49 Second 
Line Beach, Madras 600 001 B 
Swastik 6 Co 'Mercantile Plaza' 
229/5 NSC Bose Road. Madras 
600 001 B Venkatareman B Co. 
78, Dr Rangachari Road, 
Mytapore, Madras 600 004 B 
VIsvanathan B Visvanathen 153 
Linghi Chatty Street, Madras 600 
001 B V S Krishnaawami B Co. 
45 Armenian Street, Madras BOO 
001 B V. Vythenaflian B Sons 
145 Angappa Naicken Street, 
Madras 600 001 B 

wThe Broker Underwnters are also 
Brokers to the Issue 

AVAILABILIfY OF FORMS AND 
PROSPECTUS 

Copies of the prospectus and ap¬ 
plication forms may be obtain^ 
from the Registered Office of the 
Company, Managers to the Issue, 
Brokers, Underwriters and Bankers 
to the Issue or from any of the of¬ 
fices of the Bankers to the Issue 
mentioned above 


ISSUE OPENS ON 
STH NOVEMBER,1982 


Manacjers to the Issue. 

The Merchant Banking 
_ Division of 
' ^ The Chartered Bank 
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ECi(»tOMIO AND FOUmCAL ^VtXLV 


CIVIL LIBER riES 

Siitnmoiiing to Police Station 

A G Noorani 


ON September 71, 1987 the Caiihati 
Hi«h Coint ruled thu the armed force*? 
stitiomd in Mmipiir cannot detnn 
aric ted per ons foi mtorroi^ation undtr 
the Aimed Forces (Special Poweis) Act 
1958 The latio of the ruling ho^vevei 
IS univrtsalK anplicibk mmeb i 
person nn be n rested if ht commits 
a roomable offence or against whom n 
reasonable 'uspicion exist, that ht has 
cither ci>mmitied or js bkeb to commit 
such m offence The Coiiit said em- 
phitirilK thn such satisfiction on 
the pa It of the police should pi ec Pile 
his airc'^t and not mco veisa This is 
the heart of the mcatter Th» practice 
of the nolicemin summoning i citi/en 
lo the iKilm station — huli/ta 

/ic/i* —IS \siong 

There have been times when the 
policeman has 1 nocked at the dooi it 
midnight and foicibly diagged the 
citizen awav In such cases the rights 
of the citizen are clear FTe can use 
force in self-defence md send the 
policeman packing Ihe aricst is un 
lawful 

T-a t luK the West Bengal Janita 
leader Kashi Kanti Maitra lefuscd to 
go to the oflice of the state C ID in 
(akutti for fuithcr interiogation on 
his alleged abduction by a group of 
Naxalites Others ha\e been less foitu- 
nate A fortnight after Indira Gmdhi's 
rctuin to power, N K Singh, the CBl 
officer who had investigated the Kissa 
Kursi Ka ( asc. was dragged awav from 
his hous#* on Jinuarv 29, 1980 Two 
leep loatb of timed policemen sur 
rounded his house well before dawn 
and he was asked to accompanv them 
to Guisaon foi mtetrogation His 
demand for a wniten notice was turned 
down Tie v is formally put under 
arrest in Gureaon /ad Singh, then 
Union Home Minister, blithelv told the 
Ratvi Sabin thit N K Singh had not 
been <rreacd but merely taken awav 
for 'jinkan* (investigation) Bur the 
pohee hive no power to take awav a 
cifi/en fill investigation 

On lune J3, 19S0 C B Kaul. Siinagar 
coiKsiKicidi nt ol Itutum Express, was 
a.ie ted m similai ciicumstances. At 
8 30 n m he heard a knock at the door 
of bts home m |ammu, A police officer 
said his SIIO wanted to talk to Kaul. 
Kaul asked the SHO to come in but he 
refused. Kaul was asked to accompany 


the SHO to meet the SP md his pro¬ 
tests were biiished aside “We shall 
have to take vou’*, tht SHO said So 
Kiul was put on the mllion of the 
Si's scooter and taken to the police 
wf ition wheie he was anesied 

Cl ntnst th* SP i iscs with a cise 
decided b\ the Divisioinl f oui t jn 
Fiitdand as it was ri'porti d m The T1me% 
on Mjich 3 1982 A policeman on 

patrol at 3 30 a m stopped a man and 
his brother to question them Thov 
answered the questions tiuthfiillv and 
identified themselves Thev started to 
walk awc but the policcn an took hold 
of their arms and asked them to wait 
till fmther inquiries were made The 
attempt to confirm then identities bv 
the radio was unsiiccessiul About ten 
minutes later the man siid he was going 
1 ornt uid he w dk< d i\\ iv with his 
brother Anothei police constable 
arrived and on learning what had hap¬ 
pened he stopped the man from pro¬ 
ceeding by Dutiing his hand on the 
man’s shouldei while the other consta 
hie grabbed his biothei’s arm At this 
point the man punched the officei in 
the face A struggle biokc out and the 
man was put undei ancst for assault 
mg a constable in the execution of his 
dutv The chai«e was dismissed by a 
Migistrate and the prosecution’s appeal 
was also dismissed bv the Division d 
Couit Note that unlike the Singh and 
Kaul cases the nolicemen did not deli- 
beiatoly go to the house to tell lies and 
spirit awav the man Thev saw him on 
thf loul at the iinearth1> hour of 3 SO 
a m and became suspicious All 
the same the court held that the con¬ 
stables had acted wiongly The court 
Slid thit when a citi/en was not arres¬ 
ted he was free to walk awav unless 
there was a special statutoiv power to 
detain or a common law i ight to detain 
whcie a breach of the peace was 
threatened. 

The facts were similai to Donnelly v 
Jackman (19701 where the Divisional 
Court had held that it was lawful for 
a police officer to touch a person’s 
shoulder m older to attract his atten¬ 
tion By a touch it was anoarent that 
the migistrates were icfernng to a 
fairly trivial interference with the citi¬ 
zen’s liberty 

When a pohee officer and a citizen 
came into an engagement of that kind 


much ttiiiicd upon the mdivfdnd cii- 
ciimstanr<‘s in particular what had 
happened prior to the- poliro officer 
making phvsical contict with the rffizeo 
and tin* dcgiet of force used 

In this case the lospondent had pro¬ 
vided all the information lequested of 
him and had remained with the officer 
to enable him to make inquiries The 
officer’s attempt to pi event him from 
leaving amounted to more than a timal 
ink rf< rcnce with the respondent’s 
libcity and constituted an unlawful 
attempt to stop and detain him so that 
it followed that the officer was acting 
outside the scope of his dutv 

Oui law IS not different S 41 of the 
Code of Cnmind Procedure 1973 
empowcis anest bv a oolitcmm with 
out a warrant from a Magistrate of anv 
poison against whom a reasonable com 
plaint lus beto made or ciodible m 
foirnation his bitn Teceiyed or i reison 
able suspicion exists of his hlying Inxn 
mncimrd m im rognisiblt offimt 
S 50 gives the mandituiv icquiremtnts 
of a lawful aircst The nolicc officer 
must foithwitb communicate to the 
arrested person the full narticulais of 
the offence foi which he is ai rested oi 
other grounds foi his arrest Tn othei 
woids the arrest was the result of good, 
proper ‘janikan* (investigation) 

How is inve t gation done^ Not bv 
arresting but bv summoning foi intcno- 
gation bv a written older N K Singh 
obviousU knew his law S 160 requiies 
the investigating officer to make an 
order in wnting leaiiiiine the attend¬ 
ance of anv person who appears to be 
acquainted with the facts and circum¬ 
stances of the case and such person shall 
attend as requiied What it the person 
so summoned refuses’ He cannot be 
arrested unless bis case falls within 
S 41 reasonable suspicion of his 
being the perpetrator of a cognisable 
offence. If not, he can only be pro¬ 
secuted under S 174 of the Penal Code 
for non-attendance in answer to an order 
of a competent public servant 

**To lay hands on another against his 
will and without lawful justification is 
an assault Unlawful detention (includ¬ 
ing arrest) is false imprisonment Both 
are crimes and civil wrongs.” The 
Citizen IS entitled to resist both forcibly 
in exercise of his right of self-defence. 

As Lord Demning said “social secu¬ 
rity requires that the police should have 
power to make a lawful arrest, but 
individual freedom requires that a man 
should have power to resist an im- 
tawfid attMt aadi if aMd fw» hr 
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'polimorphous patty* that embodies a 
ntH type of puwei, and imposes its 
authoiJty on both the state and society ) 
The other side of the com is that 
the *objCLtive lavws of socialism* attn- 


tiSTENING to the news liom Poland 
one hears of mass demonstrations de¬ 
fying the state ol siege (May 1, 3. 13) 
togethci with appeals to the nuhtaiy 
power asking toi the stalling of a dia¬ 
logue with society. At the same time, 
one reads of Solidaiitv leaders* great 
woiry about the likclv outbieak of tci- 
1011 st actions. Though undergiound* 
Solidarity rtmains a sigiiilicant social 
force. It has sui\i\ed i vciy diflicult 
moment ol its existence, and its lead¬ 
ers aie convinced that the piesent 
difficulties will eventually be supei ceded 
bv a new phase of “more democraev, 
nioic lihdiv, more independence**. 
K did ski one ol its leailexs out of jail, 
las said. “The ‘•ixlcen months [ot legal 
lifcl ot Solid int have been one ot oui 
•iLat national ‘levolutions, a bloodless 
‘rcvtJution* But a pconli s hie is also 
made of pi-'ncHls between one devolu¬ 
tion* and the following * 

Alflumgh we lack a propei thcoiisa- 
tion i>f the whole ixpeiicnce, hurtowing 
tom documents, brief aiticlcs and 
ntcrviews we cm ttv to outline how 
the Polish opposition assesses the vari¬ 
ous phases it has pxssud through, and 
th( meaning of subsequent turning 
points Iiom this 1 hope it will be 
possible to undei stand the pci spec tivc 
facing the movement at present and 
also to make some infeicnccs about 
social pioccsses m other comparable 
situations. 

The first movement, at the end ol 
the second world war, was a social and 
national movement against the old ex¬ 
ploiting classes, held responsible for 
economic backwaictness and m'^tiunal 
dependence It was political in charac¬ 
ter, and dimed at the cxpropnation of 
the expropriators le, seizin* poh- 

licdl power, imdei the leadership of 
the proletaiian narty, ind enfoiung a 
senes of me«isurcs, such as economic 
planning and the nationalisation of the 
means of pioduction, that would start 
economic development and social pio- 
gress. 

In the years 1945-47 what was mainly 
debated was the nttitud? toward the 
USSR, a count IV that had contiibutcd 
to the defeat of Nazismthough in a 
way that had left 'oom for much Polish 
resentment —* that had provided an 

^This artl'^le wax written before the 

anaettnent of the new trade union 

faw thia month which in effect oiyt- 


dppioach foi overcoming bacVwaidncss 
bv means oi *socialist construction*, but 
also one whose hegemonic will wis 
feared. 

Howevei, ai ihc outbieak of the cold 
wat, the USSR could appeal to the need 
to resist the netvimpeiialist tendencies 
of the capitalist poweis and had its 
proposals toi a socialist community and 
socialist coopciatioii accepted, the 
loimcr meaning a community ot coun¬ 
tries shaimg the same political svstem 
ot the unified leadership of the Com¬ 
munist Pailv of the USbR the latter 
meaning the creation of a division of 
labout among the socialist states, so 
that ^he bloc would not depend on the 
capitalist woild, while each country was 
leqKmsible for specialised pioductivc 
tasks In this wav, a strong stieam of 
national communism (Gc inulka) was 
suppies*,ed in Poland anu ,t piocess of 
industrial development with the mccha 
meal, mining and shipbuilding sectors 
being given oiioritv was stilted along 
the lines of the well known highly cen- 
tialised Stalinist model 

And vet it is now lecogni^cd that 
.It the oiigm of the highK centralised 
model that quickly peimeated Polish 
society wtie miinlv tht. ideas of the 
Polish left (the tMditional protramme 
of thfc leii) and that “although the 
p(»titical l^stem has been imposed on 
Polish '‘Ocietv from outside, it has been 
the Polish Jell which has enforced it: 
communists, socialists, the popular 
party” (Ktiron). 

While the working class was being 
artificial!V exalted as the leading foicc 
of socialism, what was built at the time 
was m fact ^ hicrarch\ of command 
over laboui, the hieranhv of state 
managers, on too of which stocj the 
paity-appaiat managers, the bearers of 
the ‘lational* and ‘scientili ’ doctrine 
according to which aftei the aboli¬ 
tion of private property - in a socialist 
sCKiety no conflicting social interests 
remain. 

Thi'! IS a svsU'm in which the 
paitv conconU,itcs 'unified* leader- 
shijj over <verv* acUvitv (through 
the system ot nomenklalwa), mediates 
among tlu interests ot different 
social gioiips and institutions and 
exercises multiple controls on the tecord 
of every section of the state and of 
other productive stiucturers. (The 
French sociologist T Lowit speaks of a 


butc to the woikcrs only the duties of 
wage labout, while excluding them frc>ra 
all rights to autonomous political or 
cultural expression Whatcvei initiative 
ctiinot be included among tho«e cen¬ 
tralised by Ihc paity, is bv definition 
‘particularistic* and exploited by ‘anti- 
sotialisi* clcmtiUs, so that it must be 
KpiissfJ 11 m stale 'holds a tiiooopoly 
on occupations, infoi mation and oiga- 
iiisatioii' (Ktiion), (l(cid<s about the 
dostinv of cvciy mdividuil, about what 
aie his^hci 'human needs’ and his/her 
legitimate desires Theictoie, in spite 

the collectivist mspiialion of the 
oflicial ideolouv. the p.iit\ seeks the 
It ignentation of siKictv m whuh every 
segment depend-, on the centie, and 
impedes hoii/ontal links among diffe¬ 
rent gioups, or iniong people belonging 
to the same group. 

In this wav, the new svstem, born 
nl the abolition of the old propeitied 
classes, witnesses the emergence of two 
new soiial cla,ses* the class of the 
‘pioduceis* and tht class ol ihc ‘man 
igers*. 

boi a long vveriod the two classes aic 
allied In the fust nlace, the paity and 
state maiKveis take the credit tor the 
impiovemcnt ir the wotk and living 
conditions of the producers, which is a 
consequence of the gicat transforma¬ 
tions in the cconomv and in the poli¬ 
tical svstem. This was a penod of great 
stxial mobility, laigo numheis of people 
find bcilei jobs, receive hiehei educa¬ 
tion, and main worktrs even attain 
public olfices, through paitv chinnels. 

Secondly, there is a tacit agieemcnt 
on the unw ritten a tilt according to which 
dissent can be voiced, but only within 
the paitv. I he example is often given 
of 1956 at that time the mass levolt 
for ‘biead and fieedi'm* in Po/nan. the 
intellectual movement of revisionism, 
the workers* councils, eveivthinu con¬ 
verged toward change inside the paitv, 
and the paity. thanks to Gomulka, was 
able to leasseit its le.idmg role after 
purging prominent St ilmist leaders. 

Besides, a thud. c\(e nal, condition 
lor social consent cmsU the isolation 
fiom the rest of the world in which 
the scKialist Lominunitv developed. This 
prevented compaiisoii with the social 
movements <>l other countries and, liine- 
ing on the feai ol capitalist encircle¬ 
ment, acted as in agent of mteinai 
cohesion. 
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But these condition^ for d social 
alliance between the produccis and (he 
niana}*cis did not last UmK. At the end 
of the siNtics social nn»bJ!itv and im- 
provenunt in (ht stvic ol life tanu to 
a h«ad the bi; indiistiial appaiatus 
faced a crisis of dtiicisiri; Mtiiins, 
^hilc the nttpulalnni lacked (onsuiiiii 
f:o<Kls Aline to (li« (liioiiri inibilaii* 
CCS between htivy and Intht indiistii 
and between mdustiy tnd attiuiilttiic 

At the same time, the I ast West 
relationships ehaiif^cd as well, the 
detente policy was stilted which, 
atcoidmx to the intentu ns of the 
sti|M ipfAif rs must opin m vv stnains ol 
exchange of goods ami luvi llnxes of 
eapitil rhi USSR is dccflv interested 
in this development though it is wor 
ried about its side cfleets, the potential 
weakening of the sotiab'^t bloc Fhere 
fore, (he USSR puts tot waul a poliev 
of glolvil east west agieenicnts. (cul 
minating in (he flolsiiiki Agueiiunts 
of 197i) sustain! d by rigid polidcal 
contiol inside the bloc. In f/* choslo 
vakia. SoMct tanks ic est ibhsh 1 iw and 
Older prtviouslx modified b\ the paitv 
itself In Poland a student movement 
inspiied bv the anti luthoiitaiian ticnd 
i^hat wjs sweepm * the West was re 
pressed in Warsaw m 1*)68, (lien a 
wotkeis’ stiike igainsl i rise m food 
prices wis lepi ssed in G4lan^k ind 
S/e/eem in Ihecmbci l*>/0 But now 
all those eimimdaner s viic enough 
inoliv! loi iiitiin^nng (hi old ficit ml 
and impirt a diffeunl diitetion to the 
events. 

Jo) (he first time, workers on slnke 
behave ns a subject external to the 
sxstem of poweT 'The assembly of the 
occupied shipv arils speaks as ‘we’ 
opposfd to ytm’, imposes a negotiation 
upon thi government md obtains 
among othci things the fret vlec lions 
of the tiade union committees fan 
eleetiim that, by Iht wav will never 
oceui). 

It is the sfaitin^ pnmi of a new 
movement, socal and not political in 
ehatactei, which icsists social oppios 
Sion (onpiessum bv the hicraiehv 

hiaded b\ the piity managers) and 
which stands for nation il independence 
(which means against new dependence 
on the Soviet Icadetship) It i* an oppo¬ 
sition movement that ippeals to socitlv 
against the state, to a fiagmented and 
power]e<:s soeietv that must hK>k deep 
in Its reality in oiiler to understand 

the nature of the antagonism 

that devide it. As a consequence, 

of the establishment of a totalitaiian 
political svstem. aoeictv has been ‘insti- 
tutionahsed’, while the individuals have 
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been ‘atomised’. As Smokt puts it, 
“contrary to the theory, instead of the 
withering awav of the stale there has 
been the withciin^ awav of society”, 
rhviofort, the main aim of the move¬ 
ment btcimies the cieitum ol a social 
network ol ‘self oi ganised* gioups. 

In this long and ditlicult process, at 
(ht beginning the groups that had re- 
sisUd penetration bv the paitv revita¬ 
lise then the diHticnt gioups t>f pro- 
ditctts tcact to the subotdmite role 
thtit thev had been assigned and find 
icisini, li»i then own identity, lastly 
dll the various movements of resistance 
(woikits and neasants, intellectuals 
and religious neople) eooidmatc As a 
lesult, in every tvpe of ai tivit\ and in 
every sector of soeietv theie arc 
gioups of people which ieject the lead- 
nip lolt of the partv 

Ilowt tr, here lies tht most impor 
tant strategic diffcunte from the first 
social movement whit was created 
is not the social bast for a new leading 
gioup of a narly ihit aims at sci/mg 
politic d powo Since this movement 
rebeds again'tt the political system that 
was jmpr>sed cU i ristilt of a previous 
social movement it wints to act on 
(he forms of exetcising political power 
that wen then established bv means 
of compelling the authorities to nego¬ 
tiate in oidei to icducc the scope of 
Ih.it VC IV powei 1 his activates the 
complex and artieulated network of 
orgmisatioiis, from KOR (Committee 
foi Wiirke s’ Defence) to the cathivlie 
clubs, fioni the independent publishing 
hoiisis to the liade union founding com 
mitUfs, from ihe peasant coiinnittres to 
the Tlying Univcisity, and have taved 
the path foi Solidaiity, 

Howcvei, the naitv leidership imme- 
diatdy sensed the dangei of the first 
embivos of self-organisation and react¬ 
ed to It bv further centralising political 
continl Thus the eccmomic reform, 
dratted in 1971, that would have en¬ 
tailed economic decenliabsation, was 
d topped At the same time, the 
ayjilablo Western credits were used to 
impoit the plants for a ‘second Poland.* 
This was a second big industrialisation 
project based on the higher producti- 
vitv of the modern Wcstein technolo¬ 
gies, that should have got the consent 
of the technical and administrative 
strata (which were given higher salaries 
so that thev could hone to buy the 
durable consumer gCHvds produced m 
the new fact ones), Howevci, the new 
technologies could not be integrated 
within the bureaucratic planning mecha¬ 
nism, the expected output did not 
materialise, exports decreased and 


Poland’s indebtedness grew to an un¬ 
bearable point. When eventually the 
authorities lealised this and tiied to 
reduce imports, the shortage of compo¬ 
nents placed greater sttains on the 
economy. 

As Kuc/vnski shows (m “The Great 
Bond”), with this policy the authorities 
have submitted the country to a double 
dependence, on the West and on the 
USSR, 

It is commonly bclieycd m the oppo- 
ution that the aiithontics were drawn 
into a blind alley because thev refused 
to listen to till voice of society There- 
foic, when in Jub 1980 the govern¬ 
ment, in the midst of its ccimomic 
ditlieultics, decided once again to laisc 
fcHHl pi ices and strikes quickly sptcad 
all over the countty, it was immedia 
ielv deal that things had dctinitelv 
changed this tunc the crisis would not 
end unlc'-s the authoiitus agicc to givr 
in and open a ‘true negotiation’ 

In these eiicumstances. the birth of 
Solidarity and its oflieid leeistration as 
an independent tiadc union was the 
stalling point foi a high tide of the 
siKidl movc-ment, that for sixteen 
months has spicid all ovfi the countiv 
and htis brought to every institution 
the cxcitnicnt of a democratic life, 
cif comnansons among dilTcrenl 
opinions, ot conflict that did not neecs- 
saiily turn into open insui reel ion. 

The policy of 1 educing politicil 
power was openly debated It was u- 
pcdted that the movement was not 
looking for a collaose of the paity and 
state (which would only lead to a 
Soviet inteivention) bi|t that in thts 
phase It was exercising a constant and 
otgamsed pressuic from below ui order 
to liicep the social dialogue open, a 
dialogue between a society that wants 
to be hcaid and the authorities that 
have to assume responsibility for dect- 
sions, based on the new social lelation- 
ships. 

What arc these new social relation 
ships? 

In the hist t>lace. theic was a mass 
organisation (an important organisa¬ 
tion of workers potentially able to unite 
millions of people) that did not submit 
to party leadership, decided its own 
line and chose its own leaders, follow¬ 
ing democratic procedures m fiont of 
thousands of people who in various 
ways control what is gcung on in the 
new institution (fearing a likely pio- 
cess of bureaucratisatfon), 

Secondlv this organisation (together 
with other similar ones) feels confident 
enough to put forward suggesticuis and 
ideas about various aapects of soda! 
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life (from censorshio to economic re* 
form, from the piiMlcues ot the appaiat 
to pollution), which can no Uwigei he 
Ignored and must be taken into consi¬ 
deration in the pioces> of government. 

In the third place, the new org.mi‘a“ 
tjon produces contradictoiN reaction^* 
among the technical and administr(iti\c 
personnel, not a small number of 
whom take sides with jt. The workois 
who want to have a deciding powei 
over the productive process distinguish 
between, the arbitrary power of the 
paity-dpparat and the leadership of 
those state functionaries who are ‘com¬ 
petent* (1 e, do not owe then position 
to pat tv alhliation and aic able to take 
decisions indeoendentlv fiom an older 
tiom above) and ‘deinoti itic’ (i e, arc 
willing to discuss with Solidarity^. It 
IS woith noting in this contest that the 
ptoposjl foi Self management* was 
intended to piomote the 'democratic 
manaeement* ot the firm rather than 
workers* control 

('(insistent with these developments 
tomes a fuithei lealliimation of re 
Ktting an\ idea of loiirding a political 
pait\ During Ihe Solidarilv congress 
KOR disbanded in ordei ui avoid any 
intcrencc that it could act as a pai*>. 

Notwithstanding the effoils of the 
movement the nolitical svstem of the 
polvmoiphoiis partv was not able to 
find the “luthontv for refoiming the 
svstem of goveinment and finding a 
new definition ot the role of the partv 
that tikes into at count the social 


chaos (which calls foi lenression). This which n is m the interests of us 
is esictlv the wn in wlmh the paitv legitimation to consider vast and alive, 
put forward the proposal foi a Natio- The military doe* not ctistinguish 
nal Entente to be signed In the partv, between the ma,s£ uul the ‘anli-scKia- 
Solidaritv ind the rhuich. m which the li t* elements, as the party did, for the 
last two would cniov the subordinate militnv Iheie entire ’anti-socnlist 
lole picviouslv assigned to the small foices it k the whole of Solidaiitj 
political parlies that had enteied the that must be put bevond the nale of 
national front coalitions It is evident the law. 

that this proposal could not be accept- And \et notwilhsiandinsr ihe impli¬ 
ed by the two forces. Solidarity and the sonmcnl of thousand of Solidaiitv 
church, that have m ide independence leideis the miht, iisali in of the firms 
from the pailv tluui laiwn tVetfp On (now en In the militaiy commissais), 
the other hand while it trios othet the (vf communKations, etc, 

forms of dialogue, the party cannot the militov power is incapable of etimi- 
avoid pultinc into effett the enitrgencv nntiiig the Mxia! nnptisitinn. A societv 
l,iws thit It h^J ib-oat( ned to enforce that has kvinul how to resist *}tomisa- 
m case ne^otntion^; failed tion’ is row living t«i rc.^i tcrroiisa- 

However, hiving lesoiled to an open turn and to find the wi\ to weave a 
form of mil'tau reprtssion, the paitv new network of social links, of small 
finds itself It 1 riossroid Fai from groups, r^dlo^ imt newspapers 
being able to regain its leading role, it Once a Min, it is trving to push the 
canntt manage to letuin to noimalitv, foices in power to onen a social dia- 
sincc normal conditions lor its Mile no loguc And it might pa i foMcallv hap- 
longer exist So it ha to give wav to pen that not bein’ able to efefeat a 
a new kind of political personnel, the mass movement thjt docs not engage 
communists in uniform, who will Icid in in .iiineJ stiuc,ulo land that there- 
the new phase of socul cconfrontation hue f-innof U imlitaiiK crushed) the 
The pertv which cl d not admit the Militaiy Council will not be able to 
existence of social conflicts under avoid com ng to terms with societv to 
sex'alism, has not been able to esta- sign a comoroniisc* vsiih jt. (n this 
blish anv form of mediation with a respect Mithnik has spoken of a new 
social opposition that had isked for a situation (the militai, fowei in a coni- 
ilialoguc But the militaiv powei is nest muni^t system) thit might set an 
worried bv these problems It openlv example foi all the Fast Fuiopean 
calls fo! crushing a socul opposition countries 
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chanc’cs, th \t are taking place*’ (is 
Bujak says). 

Thousands of members of the paily 
resignect and it was more and more 
difhcult for the party to demonsliate 
that It was the ‘leorescntativo of the 
whole sociclv’ In this penod it was 
commonly called the ‘party of the em- 
plovcrs*. 

Besides, the party was dlso unfamiliar 
with negotiations so that its behaviour 
oscillates between trying to letreal from 
the Gdansk agreements on the one 
side, and giving in to anv demand cm 
the other. Evcntuallv, at the ninth 
Congress of the partv (luK 1981) the 
new leadetship believed it could legain 
conttol of the situation bv appearing 
to be in favoui of a social compromise 
that Sohdaritv, owing to the extiem- 
I ism of some ‘anti-soci.ilist' elements, 
refused to honour. H»>wever, at 
the ver 3 ' moment it declared it 
self to le favourable to a com¬ 
promise, the party pretended to be 
the only atbltrator of proposals, beyond 
which there could only be anarchy ox 


IMPFRTAl (HFMTCAI INDITSTRIFS 
(ICI) comnanics m Iniba are to nmal- 
gannte under sections 191-194 of the 
Companies Act It is pronoseil to amal¬ 
gamate Aik di and Chemical Corpontnm 
of India fACCl), Chemuak and Tibres 
of India (CAFI) and Crescent Dves and 
Chemicals (CDC) vuih Indian Fxplosives 
(IF) The d(»cisi(m oi the boards of 
these compani''s is subfect to sanction 
of High Courts having jurisdiction o'ei 
the four companies and various ‘^itii- 
lorv and other apnrovals and would be 
effective from Octoliei 1. 198? Accord¬ 
ing fo the proposed scheme, equity 
shareholders of ACCl would receive two 
equity shares of IE for everv seven of 
their existing eviuitv shaies The pre¬ 
ference slnicholdcrs (*f ACCl would 
receive an equal numlier of picfeience 
shares in IE raining tlw* same fac<* value 
and same dividend rate as in ACCl, 
*rhev' would also be entitled to leccive 
any arre,ars of dividend outstanding. 
The shareholdeis of CAM would receive 
four equity shares of IF for every five 
of their existing shares. The share* 
holders of CDC would receive seven 


equitv shares of IF at pir foi evetv 10 
of then ex sting ‘hares The'C propor¬ 
tions have hem based on the rccrmi- 
inondation ofloveloik md I ewes and 
Price Wateihou'^c and C ompnnv, lead¬ 
ing foms of chattered accountants. As 
known, TE, ACCl ind CAFI are sub¬ 
sidiaries of TCT of the V K. ICf holds 
40 per ctnt of the eaintv capitil of 
CDC. ^ftel imal" imatiim w Ih At Cl, 
CAP! and C*DC\ 11 will continue to be 
a siibsidiaiv of ICI, K I has infotmed 
boaids of each oi the companies thit 
It supports the oiopo'^ed aniibMinvtiun. 
The propo ed inial Muntum will <uate 
a company* w I th ,i bioul pirixlip t ran*v in 
impoitant sectoi*^ whu-h will impiove 
miiket niesime and widen cope for 
growth ind divejsitiiat'on The amal¬ 
gam ition should b* *HMulic«iI lo shite- 
hokkis of the lonstitueni companies 
because of cost swings thnuieh stream 
lining of oi gam-.at ion. itiipioved cish 
management and better tax planniiw 
hading to a more consistent porfoini- 
ance and steadier growth of dividend 
payments. 
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REVIEWS 


Size and Development 

Chiranjib Sen 

Problems and Policies in Small Economies edited by Bimal 
Jalan, Cioom-Helm (London and Canberia)/St Martm’!> Pi ess, 
(New Yoik) IWi, pp 275 , £ 10 95 


A MArOlUn of tl» woiWs 
inif n itioiis jiid^td b> iii) pi uisiblc 
irjt( 11(111 consists cii sin ill cconoiiius 
7S (oiiiitiics h(\f popiililuiiis below 
5 million this \( liiim tcbttd iiul with 
in inltodiiction bv Blind Jilin pu 
Stilts \ itass(siiuit of lh« ccunoniii 
(oust epic mes of till (sriidl) si/i ot 
11 itioiis loi d( vt lopiiK 111 It IS 1 coni- 
pihlioii of 11 pa{)(is pie stilted at a 
confdcncc bilcl iti June I9bl imdii 
th< iiisputb of the (ominonwc iltli 
Sfcutiint Jli( coiitiibutois include 

severd wdl known ccofioiriists and i 
vci) wid( 1 inj^t of issiit s is comk I 
How t \11 IS 111 IV jw ill ips bt ( \pf (ti cl 
of a confciciice vohinic, not ull (|ii(S 
lions iijscd aie ixaiiiintcl in depth 
and then is no smirk clear incssaire 
(ni(i^jti>r from tlu book 

Ihc piimipal tlu me s (which if 

tu ited in \aiMii];r combinitum in 
mdi\idiiil pajTcrs) (in be Inoidlv 
C 1 ISSlflt d S (1) th( 011 tic ll IJIK stioiis 
about tlu iTuasnuiiulit ind iniplua 
turns loi dc M lopmt fit of the si/c of 
tfononiies, (2) (tnpincal iiiilvsi i i 
ceiniti^ (conoiiiic stiuctiiK and pit- 
bnis of tnowlh of small comilius ind 
(\) iiofuH i( I oinnu nd dions appiopri ib 
tu small nations in tlu 1980s 

Tmoiix sND Mfssluimwsi 

On tlu tlu ore he il sidt, i mijoi 
(jiHsli II IS to find 1 sitislutory conicpt 
and nu isiiu ol si/i N\hci( does 
small ind In^'e bc^tui'’ Jlu luo- 
clas leal hick thiory dtfiiiitiori is 

uiiwurkabk iiid pit cipiti nicoiiu is 
ail indie nor of divdopinint latbci 
than si/( lalan (('haptci 2) pioposcs i 
iOin))osit( indi\ ol itsouice bise 
whidi IS lit nnwciirhfid aver lire of tlu 
mduis ol popnlitioii si/c irabk Hud 
au 1 and i NP flu iiudiin is tlu 
(iit-off point It hippiiis to be 

1’ ll 1(^11 n (popiil if ion ixiproxiinih ly 
*» iiiillioti uta 25 000 SCI km (AP 
^ I S ^ billion) A counli) with a v diu 
of m\ indicator less thin tlu above is 
dijsififd IS small, ind some 59 conn 
tins aiL idintiiitd liiciJenbxlK, South 
Korta and Taiwan ue not in the list 
of small countries Thus, Jalan's solution 


to the uhiliatiruss o{ nsiiiff a rule of 
ilnimb popiilitioii si a is to taki iccoiinl 
oi scMial jiidu itors of sia and insist 
c 11 i lUatiLf TU tioii of size li:v nsintr 
tlu iiudim But this iditi\( dcfinitum 
inionnts to sttipping tlu notuai of sia 
ol in\ (conoimc tluoulical ronttnt As 
i lo\cl mil Siindiinn ((haptci 1 } note 
thi thict indic'ilois in highly imLOi-* 
iditcd Avtia^nig thmi is !ahn dots, 
jiTiodiuis i niw diiiHiit of irhitrari 
luss In iii\ CISC how ckxs llu list of 
coimtrus tikimr Jilms index diifLi 
tioiii (he coiuc iitioiiil list iisin^ 
5 niillioii ni iO million popnlitioii sia 
is llu cul-ofl* him do« s not i,i\i ns 
a comp II1SU11 whiih would hue In i ii 
lu Ipinl 

Jlhidmi S nkluijft ind Sfin^iipti 
(CiiapUi i) pioposr 1 till QIC tic ll dt- 
finitioii of Liitu d minimum si/c of 
Koriomas Jlu\ point to the growth 
ol laboui pioductivit) is tht key to 
ninnliiiiinr, comp litiviiuss m mb i- 
nitioiid hick vital to smill conn* 
tiles Invoking the sn-i'illitl Kildoi* 
\cidooiii 1 iw till It Growth in I iboiii 
piodiKtvjl) iiKJcascs \villi industfial 
output) thf) iiitfiiduci iticitasing rt- 
tiiins into i 11 inod-Uoiiiai fiamtwoik 
b) nuking tlu incHiiuntil outiniL- 
c ipitil iiid oiilpiit.lalioiii latios in- 
lit esing lunctjons of the rite of m- 
V( tiiicnt A lew issninptions and 
s( \ ( ral i c{u itioiis late r it is foiiiicl Uiat 
depending on tlu degree of iiicri ising 
u turns muntammg in> prc-assigncd 
giowtii 1 itc oi labour productivity inav 
1 h const I lined h\ citbtr employment 
SIA (inodeiaU incrrasin^ returns) oi by 
imistmcnt sia d^igb increasing le- 
tiiins) Heme, i cntical iiiinimwu of 
(inplovmcjit SIA oi of investment (oi 
both) is mccssaiv if population size 
mil income levels (time ue no foreign 
capitd flows) niav be dTiclivc con- 
slianils Ihc model is elegant hut oie 
feels luioasv ibout the iinpbed tvtr- 
u cc k I itiiig giowth path of output — 
indeed the long turn dynuiiics of the 
model aie not fullv woiktd out in the 
paper In prictical terms eveiything 
hinges on the validit) and empuicid 
generahsability of the Kaldor-Veidoom 


Law Ifow stable and picdictable aie 
incicnuntd c ipil il-oiitpiit iatin«» as 
fuiu lions of mvtstnient'* >\hat is the 
ickvanl v iliu ot the mctssai>, pie^- 
issjgncd giowth i itc. in laboui pioduc- 
livitv ^ Whit dilleieiice wotikl foreign 
c ipitul intlows make to the model, and 
its key pohev conclusion that small 
eoiintrus an bettei off comtntiatmg 
on indiistnes tint ite not subject to 
iiicK^sittg j( turns'' In shup contiast, 
Bla/ic*MelAicr uul ilugjiics (C hapltr 5) 
like the position tint loi open ccemo- 
nucs SIA is me levant as a giowth 
eunstianit leu the in wbit mikts all 
Ihi elifleiencc is i m bilious eiilit) 
tilled appiopiiite oolicv ft ime wmk 
NMilt lonse e[ii( )U Cl does stmlhir ss 
hive i I e spoil peilormniet md lor 
bdiiiec oi pivmciits stibilitv'^ Lall and 
( ho ll (( lii{ It I poll I to sc lit econo* 
lints tteliiolo V idiptihoii md iiiaikct* 
ill,, i ipibihtv IS lutois most tiiunl to 
t \i oit prill imnut these aik not 
1 ilJv new itk is I ul the inlhois coui- 
ptit the icIitiM id\ inline <i Him 
111(1 siinll etiiiiitiiis with It sped to 
llu St i IK toi s I lu \ x)l u ( (iiipli ISIS oil 

piodiuliou t xpt lit 111 md uqinsitinn 
oi nuikelmg know-how md Hnel tlut 
feirzinr coiint dions with iiiiiUin ilionals 
I'l I ell sii ddt even essential sti ili gv 
ioi snuli loiinlnes Wink tlu it iiiu> 
lu somellimc, to this J ill mei ( liosh 
go ovf iboiid 111 its (Uhiui, for tin > 
lie el lie is melt \ ml til epic stums of 
ijilDOpuitcIK s el l((1iiui1og> JL,iior( 
r|ii( stums ol env lomiuiUal damage 
]da\ down the fe it (hat MNC s mav 
piove footloose and casilv ri locate 
else while if eondilions ire not to their 
liking ihest positions aie insuttieieiitl^ 
suhstaiiti ite d toi tlu> (oiihadict com¬ 
mon knowlccHe dial miii> MNCs locate 
ovciscis in Older to ev tele tough 
f nviiemnif ntd uguHtions and wage 
demands at home (Piieito Ricos 
enviicinmental pioblltins, for exaanpU 
aie wtdl known) rnrther, Chen 
\oiings papei (Chapter 12) showing 
how NfNCs destabilised Jimaieas 
touusni indiistiy illustrates that the 
footlooseness aigunient has some vib* 
dity Ah for inchpeiidetict in millers of 
OLonomic poIic>, Lall and Ghosh make 
it clcai that this may hive to be sub¬ 
jugated 111 favoui of induce imiits to 
MNOs tti the shape of infristructure, 
low taxes, Iilieral tepatriatioii niles, 
etc. under conditions of low bargain- 
mg power’. Is it worth it all? The 
authors tUok so, ettlog as mnoples 
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Ilong Kong and Suigaporc. But can all 
small tountutb bt a Hong 
Do«t thtsu icuiioiiucs have speuhe 
) and urnqut Katuics*^ iall and Uiosh 
laist llns question but ha\e no aiiswci 

Hflltiud (chapter U) discussis 
balance oi payments piobltins ol small 
couiitius 1{( urges muic attention on 
the li lamed value’ ol exiioils (i e, nctol 
iKii iinpoil eonUnt) and on Uniis ol 
liul< tpaituiilaiJy inipojt pi lets) wucc 
the coiinnoii imasUK ytiss «\poil 
instilnlity ovtislites Ixith llu 
nriouiU iiid instibility in iijjpui ling 
capacilv ol a counti) \ltlujii«,b small 
cuiinlius Uiid to tspiiiLiKt liiglict 
export iusUibilil> lu ujUs i eouiiter- 
vailnig hiis in tin ii i ivoiii with uspecl 
to iijiiUl flows Ihis pfttauui to btiih 
aid and nuiuaid Hows, and ilso to I oi- 
jowiiig nglils it Ih IMI JlLlUiiir 
spriiiliUs on llu uasons Jn an> c isi 
Ins iindiii iiidii itf s tliil de\c lup¬ 

in^ (oiMitius in(jv( Jovs uiioiniLs pi i 
(ipilicl ill l\pcs ol c ipi d Hows Whit 
ditcimints ihc diL,iic ol mstabilit) ol 
louisu t ipit d inflows*' Ihn, sj/t dots 
lot in lilt I I Kiois uKvini to Ju 

issi s j u 111 ol Ilk 111 llu ilc^Mc ol 
opiiiiHss on c ipit d tKoiuii iiid puh- 
iK d lulnis uidiil>iii^ donoi-couiil]> 
(ictisions lltlltnui tomludts with a 
disiussioii ol ui uio<st diiiisiUiHi poll- 
CJIS ( luliuils uul lilt 111! itiM, it a 
hull fhsdiisiv this is one ui thi tuui 
I 11 is jii the book 

llu iiiiuKid SIC 1(11 IS llu subject ol 
I i> s pipit iChiplei 10) On tliu 
llu on lied side i ineasiitt of llu 
iiheuiie\ ul iiJianeid iiiUriiiedialiuii is 
suggested aiul tlu impact ol lestive 
HfpiiiLiiunls inlljtioi and coni ols on 
tins nu isuit is discussed llu mini 
point IS that ill ionn of coiiti ils laisi 
the cost of bulking and lowti the 
loJiiiiu ol finnuid int( iincdiati m l1iis 
leads on to some sauc) iiec-tlic- 
financid iiiaikct poluv pioposils that 
might mike even Ronald Re agin blush 

EMmUCAL IbLSUl IS 

1 nipiiical icsulls winch can he glean¬ 
ed lioin llu IxKjk iiuludi the lollovv- 
ing il) llu It is no svsteimlK rclition- 
sliip bttween population si/c and olhei 
nicisuics ol si/e* d Ki>d and Sundiiim) 
( 2 ) small economies arc dominated b> 
I lew indtisliies and expoil pioducts, 
often lieini the iejod and consuimi 
gocxls eategoi) (1 lo>d and Stuulrum, 
'1 homas) ( 3 ) aid flows, othc i c ipital 
flows, and Ir de pnfeienees are rela¬ 
tively bii^t foi small developing 


coimtnes (Uoyd and Sundrum* Ilel- 
hmei), 1^4) cxpoit giowtVi, douuslic 
saving giowth and piiet sUbihtv aie 
positi\cl\ eoiulileel with llu growth 
peilouninci ol siiiall economies lu¬ 
ll (estai^ly, lid uul ioieigii eupitil iii- 
llows aie si ills ](all) insiyiiheant and 
diuct ioieigu invcstniiiU is lULgaittUy 
eoiiililed with giowlli tRli/ic-NUl/uei 
and Hughes, Bauijtc; l>) si/c clots 
not ( \pl 1111 variiliuiis between eonn- 
tiies jii inaiuiiieluimu mowtli n shate 
ol inaiiulac UiiJiie* m t 1)1’ Vs a sourer 
ol euip!o>nuiit iniiiul leliinng plivs i 
diverse loh aeioss eountius and ovei 
time Most iiiiall eouiiliies (e ^c< pLiug 
Saigipoit) hive ImU n ,id piexliieluin 
stimluits winch e iniieil adjust lapidly 
to ilianymg woild niaikd conditions 
(Ihoniisi (f)) sniill eomitne on avei- 
age hive /u,'/ier pei expiU icie igo 
II I the> lie /cs6 deixndciiL on agnciil 
tnial cspDils tlmi laigc couiitins 
tKtsiutl; (7; smiJl cnimUies giiuiiily 
p g til It ((iieueu> (Ueiiciiui) md 
O) tlu n fm itK 111 t (tots ne doiiunalcd 
b) lotiign eointmieiil binks (1 iv) 

Ml this is quite mteiesLin^ but llu) 
do not idd up Ui \ eolieuiit vviioh 
l(iliij) si/i tloiu is oL hniifed value 
is in anilvtudl sUuetuiiii^ dcxice 

i ULie \ Rl CUMMl NDAllONS 

V laigc tnanliei e;l Xiuluy itcom 
nil lid Uions enici^c tioiii tiu pip i 
wliieli some times uc muludh meimi- 
pifilile, Riudiiii it til, rdvicc cxpansiou 
ol lJu stale-nttiU il siiviees sietoi 
Sms iChiplci 4) pessionately pie ids 

ten i tetiiin to planning ntees&uy now 
inoie than e\ei aceoiding to him 

Jeithci than tJu nsiiil eo t-heiicht 
uiilysfs, he uiges anilvscs oi the Joiig- 
teim stidtigu possihililus open 1) i 
country, so that polities e nild be 

M lee live and dthbeiite i lihei thui 
leaitivc ne tod tv s ecnfitsed woild 
eeonoiiiy Blazie-Met/nei and Hughes 

telvisc agiiiisi eiodiiiL, tile openness 
ol till (coiiotiiv On d^iictiltine, Per- 
saiid ulvocates land i clot ms, disbaiiduitf 
plaiUalions in lav out oi snitll family- 
laims 1 ill and Cdiosh ucoimuend the 
M\C-linked e port-led giowih sUategv 
Halhiner suggests SDR-peggtd ix- 
ehuige tales, ind S|)R.ii(iioinmUed 
iiKi in ition il debt and suppoitii more 
Intel national stabihsitiou flnaiiee On 
the financial seetoi Maxwell liy serves 
some heady stuft Ban leseive icexmie- 
meiils Remove all iiiteiest tellings mil 
othu contiols, rveepting nunimvm 
deposit lates Do away with all inriris 
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of selective allocatioti Abolish specU 
dbsed development banks scixiug speei- 
lie seilois (SiiipTisingly, he doe^ not 
i* omtmnd disbmdmg central buiks) 
On the mine sobe i side, lit i< cifimm nds 
deposit iiid« s ttuiii e spit I illy uo long 
teiin eeitiR(itis ol deposit 

De u Smill ( iiuntiy, cm yeui leiiuin- 
U i ail tins*' 

lo 11)11 up tliL iniin drawbick of 
till hoik j Ihc ibsciier eii any paper 
which toe Uses on the ugiotiil liiston- 
e il ml peiiilie il (eonoiuv liiiiu nsiotis 
1 1 llu (viKiKiice oi sindl tconeinii''s 
Jfow luiin oi llu 111 w re eolonus'' What 
wd'i llu iiitiiM 4 j| llu 11 it nieutiu hnk- 
igi with ihc unpciiil j'loweis’* W'hat 

I pes ol sliucliiial links exist now* tan 
sliitelm d It ,u)ii il c msKletalioii^ pioxidt^ 
i iiioii eiisli toiy lasis loi tlassilviug 
smell leoioiius'* llu i tpit stions inui 
no jdier ni tlu Ubhs and lexKssiuiis 
re polled in the \< lu ue \l o absent 
die eiuie el e v iluati m ol lu cheelop- 
iiu lit xpt iLitie ul Jiidividnal coiniitus 
(exeixjt lot i suluiiy paper Juuauas 
loiitisiii melustiv) Ceitaiuh i close 

II ok tl li ( I pi lit lice el ilong Kong 
or SmuipoH Lot cvaiiiple would have 
hen tl ctiil in assi siii^ the gciuialis- 
aliililv oi tliLii development sliategy 
Imdiy >111 book 1 uU lo piovide a 
eoiisi tent 111 colicic It tluuiv of the 
ce iiiomie su miit nice ol size But this 
vxeaiu s is also its nujoi slietiglh, loi 
Iv btin^m^ togi lut divtise indvscs, 

lispuate t lets pxovocative idrjs and 
till (luiiJd It is likely to Ik i ettihsl 
lui iurthci Kseaieh on siiiiil (louonnes 


liropati Fibres 

lIRLPAll HBRLS AND INDl S- 
IRIiS, which Is setting up a spinning 
ipill wj'h a icgistcrcd cipacity ot 2'>,000 
pindlcs ind initial installed capacity ot 
13,100 spindles lor manulactu r cf 
cotton caidcd and synthetic blended 
V nil, hes come to thi tnailect 
widi a punliL issii ol 11% Hkh 
tqmtv shut ol Rs Id t ich to laisi 
1 put ol the tin met lequiicd lot 
the Rs 7 0'5croie piojLct Ihc con 
pany is a joint ventuie ol Rjjasthan 
State lndu<;tiiai Development and In¬ 
vestment Coipenation fRlK O) md two 
pnv ill siitia 1 titiixiieiKuis P D 
Dalmi ( and \ K Daimi i. Ihc < ompany 
stilted trial pieduction tow i ds the 
end ot Am el last Ihc uiti c cotton 
section consisting ot 6,928 spindles 
commenced commcicial production in 
the begjiinieh ei fuJ\ 1B^2 and the Ciitir 
svnthctic section is expected to go on 
s u ml in the end of this xeu 
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BCOKOmC AMO POUnCAL WBBIXt 


Greying of Milton Friedman 

Kaushik Basu 

Fiee to Choose by Miltou Friedman and Rose rntdman. Penguin^ 
liai mojidswor Ih. 1980 


I 

i lill DMA\ s iLctiil book, 

lit* to L huusi , base cl on a iiiuc.]! 
ptibiiLiscd bB( It it vision mius toiu 
clutUd i)v hull in 1 ‘jSO, is a sciiutj tvi 
Jus cailui book ( ipilalisiii and Irct- 
doin ^also vvnlUii joinll) with liis wiK, 
Ito cj Cool tic tbe \it ll-hoiitd 
nuJ) S S ol 111 t\(.C.]l(llt lllK 10 ( LUllOlllRS 
hook iiiLt Ihtoiy Old ol i \aiRl> 
oi fssivs on Luiisuiiiption dciiiuid iiid 
uiKcitajiilv (lilt oinissiuu ol tiit thodo- 
ioKy IS iiitf iitioual; la lIii£» book tht i< 

IS only out uaibislud aiiti to pie sc at 
capitalism and at llieii 

seductive best 

lliat ill itself should not woiiv one 
Whit IS liowcvti iipstitiitg IS I lie dm 111 V 
sfiihgv 1 Ol ilinost aii> pioposiloii oi 
practical significance dutc exists u 
viiicly ol vcjjr convincing aij^umciiU 
both in fivuui and i|^ainsl ihc objec¬ 
tive of an acadcinie ^unlike that oi a 
dcbaloif should be to pit sent tlic best 
argument on both sidis and then pci- 
siiide the tc ulci to make an iidoinnd 
choice But fiiediiiaig htviig hist 
clttided which side he is on, x^^viduus 
some shoddy aigumcnts m supxHiil oi 
die ox^posmg viewpoint ind cjiiickly 
deinolishts them Despite this oi pei- 
haps because of this, tlie book is uti- 
lilily to [itrsuidc anybody ulhci tfiaii 
the ixccxitioiidl) naive What is 
iluming IS th It this category includes 
moil than out head oi state 

WhiL IS eoimiiendabJe, however is 
tin complete Uck of tintiousiicss in 
ihf book No jargon is used and no 
aiUinpl 1-1 mule lo obliisiate simple 
ideas to iriikt tluiii iptn ii more iiite l- 
Kftnal L\e<.ptnig iii the eluptei on 
mef|iidit> iiiedmm do s not mmcc 
ins wujcls 

Before discussing the book. Jet me 
indulge for a momeut in iii leadtiinc s 
iivuiint* pastinu discus mg aiiotlui 
le uleniie (1 iin suie the leadti will 
pudon me 0 Why his Milton I lud- 
iiiaii given III) seieiiee lor debiting^ A 
vain tv ol iliaiges have Ixtii li veiled at 
him i\nL.in» itoiii him htinj, luit of a 
Irrgti eon x>iiacv to self-piomotion by 
xnopagatiTig what is shocking Bemg 


iiniihai with much oi 1 n< dinan s work 
1 believe the t tnticisins ait unfouncU 
<d hr tact liiedniin is not whit he 
hclieves iimsl Imniin beings arc ~ un- 
timig piisiurs ol se Hish unis siuflmg 
unde 1 (lu c iipet toi cn extra luixe, 
selling honesty h>i se If-iggrtndiscineiit 
I iiidman [ suspect is in honest wrilei 
lb wiitfs ixaetlv wliil Im believe sin If 
IS |iisl tint his be lit is ait those of a 
pi I son pushed igiinst the w dl hv an 
null ismg jiile of ivirlciuc which doe^s 
lilt iippuii his the ones \nd iriste id 
ol |i iseiiiine, sjiiie ol his views oi 
nulling eiiehillv with Ins etilies he 
Inins a blind ivi to them iiid turns 
mere isiri K to llu liitv 

u 

TIk hasu ptitifiplf of this book 
111 tild one 11 e u h in in is le It lo 

j msne his own se IhsJi end soclety will 
lutoiii ilie illy Jniutioii iHicuiitly iiid 
pio^iess is d there was lU invisible 
hiiitl ^meiiiig it Most eif the proxiosi- 
hoiis in tins book aie then deiivcd as 
enroll Hies 1 iie tilde is de sii iblc 
chiptei 2 ) socidisni is bid (ehipler 
5 ) fjudity (oiiti )J of goeuls is m gc nc- 
id iiuek suable (ehipter 7 ) Only 
eiiixitei B which c x^iounds cm the 
nuiulitisl tile is ol inllpiein docs not 
LMniiiiUe fioin the bisie pimciple 

\moHg the cor I oil lilt tlie eine he 

de le nds best is tin c ise loi litr tiadc 
imre iiierats joiirnilists and even eco¬ 
nomists iiei so olte 11 miicci down by 
poprilu end fal e ogiinicnts that i iied- 
niins and)SIX is uiieshiiig Ivon if 
one does not igiei with Iricdniaiis 
cxticine lealises tint 

the iigiuncnls lot inUivciitiun have 
lo In i good eleal nioii so])hisiicated 
tbit the ones populaily idvanced 
ill iigufs (iiid 1 agire with him here) 
tint tluie IS so iinich opposition to 
cheap jinpeiiL (e g Amriieans an 

[ic re 111 diy compi lining abeiiit the Jajpa- 
lie so dumping television sets and 

cats) because its adverse effect is cxni* 
eentiitcd on a small gioiip (the work- 
(is and piodneiis oi television sets and 
e us in Arne lie a) while its luncfits in 
the fonn of cheaper goods arc spread 
thuily over the popuktion, and obvi¬ 


ously It IS easier for a small identibable 
gioup to campaign than it is foi the 
entire population lie also irgues (and 
here J disagree) that not only are all 
trade icstrieticiDs bad but even if our 
trading pailiter imposes restnetions it 
IS belli r lor us mH to follow suit. He 
even ittacks the sicied cow lor intci- 
vention the infint iiuliistiy aigiinifiit 
One must admit that he does this with 
gieit hnesse 

Otliii \nita},c J iiedniin idtas aic 
lepcated in tins book He wiites about 
till voueher sehtim fot loosening the 
up of 1 goveinnuritd school tdina- 
tinii system lie ugiits tlut dorlois 
lit a sox>histK tted ti ide union niaitu 
taiiiiim higlici lets by lonductiiig difh- 
ciilL ex mix fin (iualit>ing m jiirdieine 
iiid tiltuby keeping the numliet oi 
doctois xiri dl He tiiex to show that 
cjnalitv cuiilrol ol goocLs, evrii chugs 
1 IIV not In dl sii iblc bccaust a buicaii 
Cl et would ratlici tii on the xide ol 
c uitioii h) htiiiiuu; i btitchciil diug 
thin iixk xiossuig a dangeious one 
liudiniii IS pioliiblv u ht ibiiul 
huieaiieiits tiling on Ihi xuli of c lu- 
Lion but lor that lo iciiiove (pidity 
eciiitiol is to tiuow the hihy out witli 
tJiL bath water 

Wilting about ineipidily however, 
iiicclmiii IS xmuh more subdued Ills 
e 11 her \ le w w iiieh has e ve n be c n 
t night lu somo iiiKioc eniiomies ecmises 
1 (1 Ulicvc) wiung ind dangerously so 
11c iigucd dial most ircoinc iiuc^ualiLy 
was due to vulunlaty liuinau choice 
and thcieioic w tx luH something wc 
iieedeil lo unduly woiiy about Ihts 
view he, ioitunatily, pliys down here 
But at the same time he refuses to 
idvoealc mteiventioii to conc-it m- 
eciiiilities and it is this (juandary whieh 
IS leliectecl ni the confused style of 
ehaptci 5 Also om suspeets, Fried¬ 
man IS await that this is the dangerous 
chapter foi his thesis, lx cause the 
existence of basic hinnin inecxtialllies 
tiot only desUoys a coiollaiy or two 
but jolts the vciy iouudalion of his 
analysis 

llie chaplei on xiitiation is iii 
example of Fiiedniaiis tenacity iii the 
face of not only entieisin but ovxdenec 
this chapter lepeats almost exactly 
what FiicHlinaii has been saying foi 
more than a doeade Inflation is a 
simple aduicmt if only wi have the 
Will (The Proxiniatc Cause of Infla¬ 
tion*, *Tbe Cure for Inflation*, ‘Side 
Effects of A Cure*, 'Mitigating the Sidt 
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Effects' — these are some of the sec¬ 
tion headings. Willi rampant inflation 
around the world and with some of our 
best minds trying to understand the 
enigma of inflation these conficletit 
headings are about as assuring as a 
doctor who writes a cpiick prescription 
for cancer and smilingly tells you that 
there is ali&olutely nothing to worry 
about. 

Friedman's theory is that increases 
in money supply cause inflation. To 
arrest inflation all that a govermneiit 
has to do is to control excessive in¬ 
creases ill money supply. Governments 
typically shirk this because an increase 
in money is an easy way to flnance 
large: expenditures; and also becausi* 
the immediate effects of restricting 
money growtli are always adverse, 
causing increases in unemployment and 
cutbacks in demand. 

in criticising uionctaristn one has to 
l>e careful to keep it separate from 
ideology. It so happens that the more 
ct)uservalivt‘ in ideology have also 
tNpieally been believers in monetarism. 
But monetarism in itself i.s >aliie-fj'ee 
and is as coinpatiblc with a socialist 
ideology as with a cai)italist one. 

Jmoui SOUK' familiaritv with the 
Indian data 1 am inclined to believe 
that monetarism fails to describe our 
experience. Tlic link between money 
supply and prices, while discernible, is 
fragile, and a luinibcr of other variables * 
(f' g, agricultural output) play a critical 
lole. Moreover the time lag between 
money supply increases and price in- 
creasi!s is particularly unstable. 

^ViedmaJls methwl of establishing 
inoiietarisin has also come under fire 
from ccxmometricians. David Hendry 
showed in his paper publislied in 
Econotnicu (1980) that if one uses 
simple methods, cumulative rain-fall in 
the UK turns out to be an even lictter 
explanatory variable for price movements 
than money supply. He also brings to 
our notice that Llewellyn and Witcomb 
have established “a hi^er correlation 
between annual inflation and cases of 
dysentry in Scotland (one year earlier) 
than hi ills obtained between inflation 
and thife rate of change of excess money 
supply (two years before)."! 

Where Ae book really falters is when 
it cbmes' to arguing against socialism. 
Hem FHedmati shows the finesse of a 
. sump wresder pxacffsiiig Ikebana. His 


lumping together of India and China as 
socialist nations is probably sufficient 
example of this (p 179): **Jt is equally 
true of centrally planned secieties, like 
Russia or China or India since indepen¬ 
dence*'. (p 181): To find people whose 
day s toil has not be.en listened by 
mechanical invention, you must go to 
the non-capitalist world: Russia, China, 
India or Bangladesh, parts of Yugosla¬ 
via." (p 80): *‘By contrast, India, Indo¬ 
nesia and Communist China, all relying 
heavily on central plaxming, have experi¬ 
enced. economic stagnation and political 
repression.” 

With tills kind of p«:rccptivcncss for 
detail it is not surprising that Friedman 
often forgets that socialism has many 
nuances; and that two mixed economies 
may differ not only in the exient of 
capitalism and .socialism they contain but 
more fundamentally in terms of which 
elements of the two sy.stems they have 
imbibed. To ignore all this and run a 
regression between per capita income 
and the size of government -- and that 
is what Friedman is, in ewet, often do¬ 
ing — is a meaningless exercise. 

Ill 

Despite their noble intention, the 
u’orld that the Friedmans end np pre¬ 
scribing is not an attractive one. 1 think 
v\'here they have erred is in the basic 
principle (which claims that the selfish 
pursuits' of individuals lead to social 
optimality). Many vears of research in 
general etpialibriuin has confirmed that 
(his principle is a fragile one. Not only 
is it highly cflnditionul but the leap from 
it to policymaking is not something that 
all .sensible people arc willing to make 
(sc*e Frank Hahn's review of Beenstock's 
)xH)k in Eewtomic Journal of Decern* 
her 1981). 

The conditions needed for the prin¬ 
ciple to be valid are iiunu^ons: (1) Con¬ 
sumers arc supposed to know (ticir exact 
preferences and busine.ssnien must do 
their calculations right. As far as the 
latter goc.s, only recently a European 
restaurant-owner in Brussels proudly 
told me, “70 per cent of my customers 
are Americans, 25 per cent Europeans 
and only 10 per cent are from the Third 
World." When I tried to protest, he 
silenced xnc by adding I obviously did 
not understand the restaurant business. 
(2) 'Ihere must be no externalities in 
cmr decisions. (3) Production must not 
be subject to increasing return.«i to scale. 


(4) All contracts are esiforceable. And 
a host of other technical conditions are 
needed. 

It is true that many of these condi- 
(ions can W relaxed somewhat without 
losing the basic theorem but the fact 
remains that it is invalid in a large 
class of situations. Unwittingly Fried¬ 
man gives some good examples of this. 
He cites many examples of how un¬ 
desirable bureaucratic institutions have 
developed not from philanthropism but 
from the selfish machinations of inte¬ 
rested individuals, [p 187: “Thoujdi 
the arguments were all pitched in 
temxs of tlie public interest, much of the 
support of teachers and administrators 
for the public school movement derived 
from a narrow self-intt*re.st."] But then 
tills just shows how the pursuit of un¬ 
fettered selfish aims could lead to 
undesirable ends 

There is another important way in 
which the ba.sic principle has been 
misunderstood and misused. It is being 
incrciisiugly u.sed by iieo-«inscrvative 
writers to give human selflslmcss a 
respectability that it does not deserve: 
.selfishness is made out to Ijc the fount 
of efficiency. Empathy and coneem 
are .syinbc'ls ol sloth, vestiges of Fabian¬ 
ism. This Trojan hor&i* is slipix^d in 
ill the name of Xdani Smith and the 
basic principle. 

But what the principle says that 
selfishness is not as bad as wc think; 
it doc.s not lead to anarchy. What it 
doe.s not claim is that selfi.shness is 
^s'upeiior to unselflsliiiess. Such a 
claim wold be false for a ver) simple 
rca.son: one of the options open to a» 
unseffish person is to behave as if he 
was sclfi.sh. If .s<‘lfislifies.s is, from the 
society'.s \iewpoint. the most desirable 
individual trait, then, surely, the un¬ 
selfish (b\' the ver)' definition of that 
term) would behooe se]fi.shly. Thus 
the un.selfish can always serve a greater 
.social purpose than the selfish. 

The only way to deny lliis conclu¬ 
sion i.v to argue that the unselfish pc^ople 
are ignoronl of thc' fad that selfishness 
is the most des&ired trait. But one of 
the assumptions ne«'ded to nrake the 
basic principle tenable is that human 
beings are not igmmit. Thus FVied- 
man choost^s to use: the assumptions of 
ignorance and non-ignorance accord¬ 
ing to conveuiencx:. ft is this which 
leaves nw wondering: fs Villon Fried¬ 
man really free to choose? 
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SnSOAL ABincxeS 


Integration of Women in Economic 

Development 

y M DanddoR 


That the participation of women in the labour force lags far behind that craftmen is well known. 
This paper presents some data regartUng women's participation in ecor»omic activity in India and 
against this background discusses the problem of increasing womens porbcipatim in economic acti¬ 
vity so that women may contribute to and get ftdly integrated in economic development. 


ECONOMIC developnu’nt is generally 
cx^nceived and defined to mean growth 
in per capita Gross Duniestic Product. 

It follows that, to contribute to eco- 
lumiic devcloimieirl, women must 
engage t)>eime1ves in what is called 
Vconowiic* or ‘gainful* activity as dis¬ 
tinct from ‘household* or ‘non-markt^t* 
activity. In other words, for a full 
integration of women in economic dcvc- 
Jopment women miust enter the 
'labour force* on un c^iual footing 
with men. 

That the participation of women in 
the lalxnir force lags far behind that 
of nicvi fe well known^ T shall cite some 
data to ilhutrate the dimensioas and 
the nature of the problem. 

Detailed n?sults t>r the recent (1?)81) 
Census of Population were not avail' 
able at the time of preparation of this 
paper. Hence, T shall refer to the 1971 
Census of Population. According to 
the 1971 Census, the population of 
India was 548.159 million of which a 
little less than half (48.18 ivr cent) 
wen* \\x>Tnen. Ilic 1971 Census classifies 
the population, in the firet instanci*, 
into 'workers* and ‘iioii-workcre*. The 
workers arc thase ‘economically active* 
or ‘gainfully cmpkiyed*. They are Ihm 
cla.ssfficd by their main economic 
activity. In Table 1 are shown the 
sinnmaiy results of the 1971 Census. 

It will he noticed that while the 
ratio of women to men in total popu¬ 
lation i.s 92.98 women per 100 men, 
the same aTnong workers is only 21.01 
while among non-workers it is 172.547. 
In Table 1, the workers arc classified 
into four c1as.ses according to their 
main activity, namely, cultivation, 
agricultu'ral labour, hoiLsehoId industry 
and other economic activities. The 
ratio of women workers to men 
workers is highest in agricultural 
labour being 49.85 women per lOOmen. 
The ratio Ls 26.51 in household indus¬ 
try, 13.49 in ciiHivation, and only 
11.29 in other economic activities. 


In Table 1, the non-workers are 
.shown divided into two age-groups, 
namely, 0-14 and 15 and above. In 
the? younger age-group, the ratio of 
girls engaged in hoiLsehold duties is 
874.87 girls per 100 boys; this ratio 
incroasc.s to 1035.32 in the higher age- 
group of 15 and above. On the other 
hand, among students, the ratio of 
girls to boys is only 55.91 girls per 100 
hoy.s in the age group 0-14; this ratio 
declines to 31,78 in the age-group of 
15 and above. In both age-groups, there 
IS an excess of non-wwking wxmien 
over non-working men other than 
students and thase engaged in house¬ 
hold duties. 

Wo may view these figures a little 
differently by eiqprcssing the wxirkers and 
imn-workcrs among men and women to 
the total population. Tliis is done in 
Table 2. Thu.s the, principal difference 
lK*tw»ecn men and women affecting parti¬ 
cipation of w'omen in economic activity 
is the fact that fully 44.52 per cent of 
women are lied down to household 
duties whili^ less than one per cent 
(0.82 per cent) men share that burden. 
'Jliis has prcvrtilcd women parlicipai- 
ing in economic activity e<iually with 
men; while 52.51 per <*ent of men 


participate in economic activity, only 
11.87 per cent of women do so. The 
burden, of household duties has al»o 
kept woirum behind in schooling; 
while 15.29 per cent of men attended 
school, only 8.20 per cent of woiiien 
did so. To treat men and women us 
equal and to let the women participate 
in economic activity and attend school 
on par with men will recpiire men to 
share the burden of household duties 
e(]ually willi women. 'Hus is not pos¬ 
sible without a fundamental change 
in men’s attitude towards women. In 
the following, we shall outline the 
main contours of the problem. 

Let us first consider the first three 
activities listed in Table 1, namely, 
cultivation, agricultural labour, and 
household industry. The three activi¬ 
ties together account for 73.20 per 
cent of all workers. These are essenti¬ 
ally unorganised activities based on 
pre-capitalist modes of prodiutinn. Jhe 
position of women in the’, households is 
an integral part of the resulting six'ial 
stniclnre. What, for jiurposcs of com¬ 
puting Gross Domestic Froduct> wc 
recognise as ‘economic' activities in 
these households arc often inseparably 


Taulk 1: WOBKERS AND Non-Wohkers, 1971 



M«n Women 

(MiHion) 

Women Per 
100 Men 

Total Population 

284.049 

264.110 

92.98 

, Workers 

149.146 

31.339 

21.01 

Cultivation 

68,963 

9.304 

ia49 

Agricultural labour 

31.698 

15.796 

49.83 

Household industry 

5.021 

1^1 

2^81 

OthcT ecxniomic activities 

43.464 

4.908 

11.29 

Non-workers 

134.903 

232;771 

172,647 

Age 0~14 

111.012 

108.564 

97.79 

Students 

32.512 

18.179 

85.91 

Household duties 

1.309 

11452 

87487 

Others 

77.191 

78.933 

102.28 

Age ISand above 

23,8^1 

124J20e 

5ia87< 

Students 

ia914 

3.468 

31.78 

Household duties 

1.025 

105.120 

1035.32 

Others 

11.952 

14.618 . 

122.31 


Sottn^e; CffuiM of India 197J. 
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Bsr Cent of Total Population 
Men Women 

W«»rfwis 52.51 

Non-workers 47.49 

Students 15.29 

Household duty 0.82 

Others 3l!.'18 

> Total (million) = 100 284.049 

11.87 

88.13 

8.20 

44.52 

35.42 

204.110 


Table 3: Workehs in Non-Household iNDusim*, IIiade, Business, 
Profession, and Servic3Ss CukSSiFijEO by Class of Wprkeus 


Class of Worker 

Percentage 

of Workers 


hL'en 

Women 

Employers 

Euiployees 

Sinjide Workers 

Family Workers 

Total (million) 100 

5.00 

62.21 

27.48 

5.31 

43.464 

1.32 

65.50 

23.73 

9.45 

4.908 


Source: Census of India, 1971, 


paHicipiifiou oH women in these scti-. 
vities is very low; the ratio of women 
workers to men workers is only 10,44 
women per 100 men wliich is even less 
than that in cultivation (13.49). It 
seems that the problems of increased 
participatioti of women in these <ictivU 
tics arc similar to tliose in agriculture. 

If we omit these activities (00, 02, 04 
and CXi of NIC) from uoiuhousehoid 
industry, trade, professions and services, 
the rtist are primarily conducted outside 
Ujc hoiiselioid; family workers constitute 
only 4.31 per cent of all workers en¬ 
gaged ill them. Nevertheless, the parti* 
ciputioii of women in these activities is 
not much different; the ratio of women 
to men workers is only ll.i34 women 
per 100 men. in the following, we 
shall examine Ihcrse activities more 
closely to identify in which of them 
the women's participation is relatively 
greater. 


iTiLvcd with the household duties not 
regai-ded 'economic*. ITiis is imrti- 
ciiJarly true womens activities. 
'Theretore it Is only hy .some kind of 
subjective judgment, influenced by 
tradition and prejudice; that a woman 
even wlien she participates in the 
‘economic’ activities of the household 
is reported a 'worker or a non- 
worker’. Ucnce, some of the women 
reported ‘not working' might indeed 
be ‘working’ and participating in ‘eco- 
noiuic’ activities of the households. 
But the fact remains tiiat the parti¬ 
cipation of women ki tint 'economic* 
activities of the households is limited 
firstly by the demands of the hoUise- 
hold duties not considered 'economic' 
and s(!condly by the demand for labour 
in the ‘ei'onomie’ activities. If the 
latter demand is regarded as given, 
women's participation in economic acti¬ 
vities of the liouseholds can be in. 
creased only at the expense of the 
household duties and by reducing 
men’s participation in 'economic' acti¬ 
vities. In other words, for a given 
demand for labour in agriculture and 
household industry, increase of women's 
participatiOQ in these activities will 
need men sharing the economic activity 
as also the household duties with their 
women folk. That, of course, is the 
substance of equality between men and 
women. 

The 'Other economic activities’ listed 
in Table 1 comprise non-household 
industry, t^e, business, professioos, 
and swvkes. account for 26.90 

per cent of i^l workers. These activi¬ 
ties are ccsfiducted largely outside the 
may be setm by 


rcferMice to the employmcui status of 
workers tmgaged in these activities, 
'rhe 1971 Census classifies the workers 
cmgaged in these activities into four 
classes, namely, Employers, Employ'ees, 
Single Workers, and i'amily Workers. 
In Table 3 arc given the smnmary 
results. 

It will be seen that among the work¬ 
ers engaged in these activities, about 
two thirds are either employers or 
employees; and uue-third are eitlier 
single workers or family' workers. 
1'hesc proportions are about the 
.same among men and women 
workers though, we should note, 
the proportion of employers and single 
workers is somewhat larger among men 
lhau among women. The ntajor diffe¬ 
rence of course is the fad lliat while 
43.464 million men are engaged in 
these activities, only 4.906 million 
women arc so engaged .so that the ratio 
of women workers to men workers is 
only 11.20 women per 100 men. 

As mentioned above, these activities 
are conducted mostly outside the ^house¬ 
holds. This is evidenced by tlie fact 
that family workers constitiili only 5.73 
per cent of all workers in these acti¬ 
vities. However, there arc a few acti¬ 
vities included in this group about 
wldch this is not quite true. They are 
agricultural and livestock production 
(major industry groups 00 and 02 of 
NIC) and hunting and fishing (major 
industiy groups 04 and 06 of NIC). 
In these activities, family workers con¬ 
stitute 31.22 per cent of all workers. 
Evidently, these activities are conducted 
dose to the households and are akin to 
agrktdture and housdmld industry. The 


111 Tabic 4 below, vve show the ratio 
ot women to men workers, among all 
workers and among employees, in diffe- 
rc*ut industry groups. It will be noticed 
that the ratio of women to men work¬ 
ers varies widely between different 
industry groups. It is highest in (01) 
riantatiou being 65.87 women per 100 
men; among employees In plantations, 
thi: ratio of women to men employees 
is even higher being 73.78 women 
employees per 100 men employees. In 

1 10 other industry the ratio is higher than 
oO women per KX) men. 

The industry grou^is vv'ith relatively 
high women's participation arc : (12-19) 
Mining and quarrying other than coal 
and petroleum with 27,07 women work¬ 
ers per 100 men workers and 25.85 
women employees per 100 men em¬ 
ployees; the high ratio of women is 
mainly on account of stone quarrying. 

111 (22) manufacture of beverages, 
tobacco and tobacco products, the ratio 
is 33.89 women workers per 100 men 
employees; the high ratio is niainly 
because oi bigli ratio nf women in bidi- 
makiiig. 

liidustiies with somewhat lower 
ratios of women are : ^20-21) Manufac¬ 
ture of food products with 19.77 
women workers per 1(K) men workers 
and 16.29 women employees xier 100 
men employee's; (26) Manufacture of 
textile products with 20.45 women 
workers per KX) men workers but much 
lower ratio ol 13.03 w'omen employees; 
and (32) Manufuctuvo of non-mctallic 
mineral products with 19.30 women 
workers per 100 men w'orkers and 19.50 
women employees per 100 meti eni- 
xdoyees. 



YaHIJS i; lUltU.^tHT WcJMJW ■tO' Mii*' 

Cnouvsi 


Divislon/Major Group 
of Natonal Industrial 
Classification (NIC) 


Women Workers 
Per 100 Men Woikers 
All Workers . Employees 


(01) 

Plantation 

65.87 

73.78 

(03) 

Agricultural services 

6.28 

5.42 

(05) 

Forestry and logging 

14.47 

8.02 

(10) 

Coal mining 

Crude petrdium and gas 

7.54 

7.47 

(11) 

2.03 

1.71 

(12.19) 

Other mining and quarrying 

25.85 

27.07 

(20.21) 

AVanufacture of food pxodiict.s 

16.29 

19.17 

(22) 

Manufacture of beverages, 
tobacco and tobacco products 

29.79 

33.89 

(26) 

Manufacture of textile products 
(Including wearing apparel 
other than footwear) 

13.03 

20.45 

(31) 

Manufacture of cheink'als 
and chemical products 

13.59 

13.71 

(32) 

Manufacture of non-metalic 
mineral products 

19.50 

19.30 

(Other major groups of Division 2-3) 

Other manufacture and repair 

4.06 

3.99 

(4) 

Electricity, gas and water 

1.81 

1.78 

(5) 

Construction 

10.11 

11.77 

(65.67) 

Retail trade in food, fuel, 
household utilities and durables 

8.53 

3.12 

(60.64, 

66, 

68.69) 

Other wholesale and retail 
trade, restaurants and hotels 

3.29 

2.58 

(7) 

Transport, storage and 
communications 

3.43 

3.05 

(8) 

Finance, insurance, real estate, 
and business services 

3.05 

3.74 

(90) 

Public administration and 
defence services 

3.35 

3.31 

(91) 

Sanitary services 

43.65 

40.83 

(92) 

Education, scientific and 
research services 

27.46 

27.81 

(S3) 

Medical and health services 

30.62 

37.74 

(94) 

Commtmity services 

6.97 

9.24 

(95) 

Recreational and cultural 
services 

7.38 

5.29 

(96) 

Personal services 

30.03 

40.98 

(98) 

Inteniational and Extra¬ 
territorial services 

24.41 

24.68 

(99) 

Other services 

16.24 

12*59 

Source: 

Census of India, 1971. 




Industries with still lower ratios of 
women arc; (31) Manufacture of chemi¬ 
cal and chemical products with 13.71 
women workers per 100 men workers; 
(5) Construction with 11.77 women 
workers per 100 men workers; and (10) 
Coal mining with only 7.47 women 
workers per 100 men workers. In 
all the three cases, the ratios of women 
among employees arc about the same 
as among all workers. In (05) Forestry 
and logging, there are H.02 women 
workers per 100 men workers but the 
ratio of women among employees is 
much higher namely 14.47, 

In (0) Ccmmtinity, Social, and Penso- 
nal services, the participation of 
women is relatively high. The aer* 
vices with particularly high ratios 
of women are: (96) Personal services 
with 40.98 wennen per 100 men work¬ 
ers which is largely due to dc^estic 


services; (91) Sanitary services with 
40.83 women per 100 men workers; (93) 
Medical and Health services with 
37.74 women per 100 men workers; 
(92) Education, Scientific, and Research 
services with 27.81 women per 100 
men workers; and (96) International 
and Extra-territorial services with 24.68 
women per 100 men workers. Among 
the.se, in sanitary, educational and in¬ 
ternational services, the ratios of women 
among employees are about the f:ame 
as the ratios among all workers. But, 
in medical, health and personal ser¬ 
vices, the ratio of women among«» 
employees is much smaller than among 
all workers. 

In the remaining industry and service 
groups, the participation of i/omen la 
very low; in most of them, the ratio 
of women workers is leas than 5 
women per 100 men* 


partkiil^tiati k ^onomic acthi^ ' in 
India in 1971. It is against this back¬ 
ground that we should consider how 
to increase women's parlidpation in 
economic activity so that women may 
contribute to and get fuUy integrated 
in economic devciopmait. 

We sliould begin by recognising the 
regrettable but hard fact that men are 
unlikely, in tlic near future, to share 
the burden of household duties and 
housekeeping activities that at present 
is entirely borne by women. Hence, 
the first step should be to lighten this 
burden 'by taking over as much of it 
as possible in the public services, lliere 
aro three main components: cooking 
and bringing forth and bring up 
children. In the Indian context, 
ttssocialed with cooking aro two 
arduous and tinic-consuiuing duties: 
fetching water and collecting fire¬ 
wood and other fuel, in spite of 
much planned <:*coiiomic doveloimiciit, 
these two needs are sadly neglected 
because women aro providing them 
silently and patiently. Men in power 
must at least take note of tliese two 
basic ueeils and do something about 
thi^m. It is also necessary to do as much 
of cooking as possible in public 
kitchens, bakeries, etc. lliis will take 
considerable burden off women's 
shoulders. lk\sid(\s, it will economise in 
fuel which is important in fuel short 
economies. ..a- 

The other components arc bringiiig 
forth and bringing up children. 'Hie 
first cannot be .shifted on to men but 
can lie reduced greatly by an active 
family planning prograinmo which is 
important in its own right in all labour 
surplus economies. The second com¬ 
ponent namely bringing up children 
can and should be taken over almost 
entirely in the public services by pro¬ 
viding creches, nurseries and pre- 
primaiy schools. This will not only 
lighten women's burden but is also 
likely to improve upbringing of 
children. 

If a large part of cooking and most 
of upbringing of children are thus 
taken over in the public i^rvices, it will 
greatly reduce the burctoi of household 
duties. More girls will be able to 
attend schools and women will have 
more free time for ^economic' activities 
in which men wiQ begin to 'find them 
equally t0eiul. Moreover, these, funcr 
tioos when taken over in putiUo ser- 
vlces, wiii create "economic acti^ty 
amiiiently itdted to women's immediate 
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Tabus 5: Emfloyxibnt is Oaoanised Sectoh oi* Puiujr and Pbivaie Sector 

AS ON Maxich 31, 1978 



Toliil 

Of Which 
Women 

(million) 

Women as 

I\t (k-iit i)F Total 

Total 

20.744 

2.404 

12.02 

Public Sector 

13.879 

1.296 

9.;J4 

Central Goverrimetit 

.5.389 

0.185 

3.43 

State Governments 

fJ.498 

0.719 

11.06 

Local Bodies 

1.969 

0.393 

19.75 

Private Sector 

6.868 

1.198 

17.44 


Source: Blmploynicnt Review 1976-77, DGK anti T, Ministry of Labour, f'ov- 
cnunetit of India. 


The second step is a more acti\'e and 
pasitive policy to promote greater 
employment of women. As we have 
seen, tins participation of women in 
sanitary’, educational, niedica' anti 
health, personal and international ser¬ 
vices is relatively high. Nevertheless, it 
is much short of beifig on par with 
men; the ratio of women to men 
\vork<TS in thes^^ services varies from 
25 to 40 per 100 men. Wc should 
eiu|uire why it is so and, to bring it 
np, accept and initiate ii\n active policy 
f)f preference for women in these ser¬ 
vices. For the preference to be elFee- 
live, ctTtain modifications in the service 
conditions for women will be necessary. 
Because men will not share the bur- 
d(‘n of household duties even when the 
wife is working, working^ women have 
to boar the burden of employment and 
household duties both. Even if the 
burden of hoiLsehold. duties is reduced 
by providing necessary public services 
as suggested above, women cannot 
afford to stay away from the homes. 
This prevents women, particularly rural 
women, seeking employment in such 
services because it is not possible to 
get private employment in the place of 
residence and public employment is 
transferable from place to place. In 
fact, it IS often a part of public policy 
that an employee is not posted in the 
place of his residence. There arc good 
reasons for this policy^ But, in practice, 
the consequences are not necessarily 
those intended. In the case of women, 
the consequences are most undesirable; 
it has effectively kept women out of 
einploimient. Hence, the policy needs 
be changed, at least in the case of 
women. Consider, for instance, the 
educational^ medical, and health ser¬ 
vices. These are largely public services 
spread #11 over the country including 
rural areas. }t will go a long way to 
promote' em^Ioj^ent of women if, as a 


said that if local women are employed, 
they will occupied with housekeep¬ 
ing and neglect their official duties. 
This is true though it is not necessarily 
true that men employees x>osted out of 
their place of normal residence do not 
neglect their official duties. Tlw dif¬ 
ference between men and women in 
this respect is tliat women would 
tieglec't official duties because of the 
burden of household they have to beat 
while men neglect the official as also 
the household duties because of other 
interests they ocepy tlurmselves with. 
Regarding women, we started by 
acknowledging the hard fact that they 
will not be able to relieve tliemselvcs 
of household duties in qhe near future 
because men would not permit them to 
do so. It is precisely for this reason, 
and in order to enable women to coni- 
hiue employment with household 
duties, lhat we are suggesting that 
local women .should be given preference 
in certain services such as eilucational 
medical and health services. Indeed we 
slioiild go a step further, explicitly re¬ 
cognise this fact and need, and pro¬ 
vide for jMirt-time employment to local 
women in such services. Thus instead 
of employing one full-time woman 
we should employ two part-time 
women, with of course half pay, 
as a primary school teacher, a nurse, 
or a health visitor. Tliis arrangement, 
besides enabling wonum to comMne 
emplo)inent with household duties 
comfortably, has another important ad¬ 
vantage : it will enable more women to 
participate in economic activity away 
from their homes. 

We have so far referred to educa¬ 
tional, medical, and health services be¬ 
cause in these services the ratio of 
women Is already relatively high so 
that presumably women are found suit¬ 
able in these services. In contrast, the 
employment of women in admJnistra- 


administralive and defence* services is 
only 6.35 women per 100 men. 'jThe 
very low ratio of women is partly on 
account of combining defence and ad- 
niinislrulivf* serviers in the census 
re.siilt.s. But, probably tbc ratio of men 
to women j.s also very low in admints- 
tralive services. 'Ihero Ls no good 
reason for this e.\cept that these servict's 
lire transferable from place to place 
and women cannot take them. Hence, 
in order to promote employment of 
women in these services, an exception 
should be made and local women re¬ 
cruited to these .servtcc.s, if necessary 
and possible, even on a part-time 
basis, ^lliere are many administrative 
services spread all over the country 
indudfng nXral areas; such as for in¬ 
stance, land revenue administration, 
local governmefit administration, and 
co-o|)cralives. Along with educational, 
medical, and healtli services, local 
women should be preferred for these 
services, if po.ssiblc, on a part-time 
basi.s. 

Tlierc is another asjxeet to providing 
employment to local women in public 
services. Besides enabling w’omen to 
combine employment with household 
responsibilities, it will greatly solve the 
problem of stH^iirily which employed 
woincn face when posted away from 
their homes. But, above all, the most 
important consequence of employing 
local women in public services will be 
to help raise the status of w’omcn in 
the eyes firstly of their men folk at 
home and secondly of the local com¬ 
munity. An employed w'oman coming 
from outside is regarded an out.sjder 
and somew'hat of an exception. But 
when a local woman, your own wife or 
the w’ife of your kith or kin, a woman 
from local cotnmunity whom you have 
known all along, is scimi employed and 
working abl\' and respectably outside 
her home, tluit has a different impact; 
it surely raises the status not only of 
the particular w'onian but of women in 
general in the local community and 
iicnce in their own homes. Tliis is of 
LTiicial importance if a change is to 
take place in the attilude of men 
towards women. 

'Hie impact will I'*' even greater if 
the employed women are not wives of 
employed men but an.* wives of men 
not having a salaried i‘ob such as for 
instance a farmer, an agricultural 
labourer,, or a village artisan. It is 


ai«. giV«K tton ^ipean to be veiy small. Tbc generally conceded that the wue ot a 
latio of women to men coipkiyees hi school teadicr may be a stbool teadier. 
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Uut Jt is iuYt readily conceivable that 
the wife of a fanner may be a school 
Ifuther. 1)iH rea*;on is simple . u 
ti'iiihcT, or t^enerjilJy a salaried person 
is eonsidcrecl, for i;ooil or liad rtMSon, 
superior to a farmer or a labourer or an 
artisan; and wifr oouJil ne\'er be 
superior in stains to her husband. It is 
important that iikmi ^et used to (his 
idea so that one day they may see that 
there is nothing wrong about it; that 
men and women are equal in the sense 
that not every man is superior to every 
woman; that, the husband does not 
have to be superior to his wife. The 
last one is indeed a difficult notion to 
w’hich not only mcm but al.srj women 
will take some time to get used to. 
The simplest way is to supply visible 
evidence. 

Compulsions of household responsi¬ 
bilities is only one hurdle in the way 
of is^reater employment of women. 
Another, or probably a pari of the 
same, is maternity. Maternity is an 
unavoidable interruption in the career 
of a W'oman and men liave failed to 
adequate appreciation of it. 
Generally, maternity leave of three 
mbnths is allowed and often grudgin^y. 
With hardly any facilities of public 
CTeche.s an<l nurseries, and any assis¬ 
tance from men, this is not adequate. 
If a woman’s career i.s to survive the 
interruptions of matcTiiity, she must 
be given at least three months’ leave 
with full pay, three months’ leave with 
eighteen months of leave without pay. 
This should l)e done copsistently with 
half pay and where necessary upto 
the public iiolicy regarding family 
planning. For instance, the extra 
facility may be denied in the case of 
a malemity if the inolhcr has two 
living children. 

We have so far referred to public 
services Iweanse that is where neecs- 
Siir)^ puhlir iwlicy can be easily 
directed. But similar policy should lye 
promoted in prhate employment as 
well. For in.stance, wo have st»en that 
there is sizable eriipU)yinent of wortM»ii 
in maniifactiiTing cd food products, 
l?cvcrages, tobacc'o and tobacco pro¬ 
ducts, textile products and non-metallic 
mineral products. Evidently, women 
are roasidered suitable for ibis employ¬ 
ment. If so, steps sliould be taken to 
increase ibeir employment in these In- 
dustrie.s. Private employers arc reluc¬ 
tant to employ women because of, 
among other prejudfce.s, costs of 
maternity benefits. The problem should 
be examined fairly and, if necessary, 
costs of maternity benefits should be 


met'from pnl^d fonfe '• * 

In the above, we have mentioned 
some services and some indnstrk^.s for. 
promotion of women’s employment. 
Tlif'r(» is no implication that these are 
the onl\ spheres suitable for womcirs 
eniployment. For jiislunce. there are 
many other activities such as trade 
and commerce, finance, insurance, and 
business .s(‘rvices, where suitably quali¬ 
fied women should prove equal to 
men. Indeed, l>aiTing a few activities 
i’C*c|uii']ng heavy physical work and in- 
vf)lving pe>ciiliar physical hazards, there 
is no activity in which women should 
not do as well a.s men. We chose to 
refer specifically to some services and 
some industries, because in these fields 
women are already accepted in some 
ntunbers so that it may be easier to 
initiate an active policy to promote 
women's employment 

In a developing economy, organised 
or salaried employment is limited. For 
instanci*, in India, not much more than 
10 per cent of the labour fore*!' is 
einplo}'ed in the organised .sec'tor. 
Honce, promotion of women’s employ¬ 
ment in this sector alone cannot go a 
long way in integrating women in eco¬ 
nomic development. But this employ¬ 
ment is important because, as earlier 
noted, it carries with it a superior 
statu.s in the society. Tlxe real hurdle 
in the way of woman’s participation in 
economic activity and integration in 
economic development is the subordi¬ 
nated status that has been assigned 
to a woman in a male dominated 
society. Greater employment of 
women in the organised sector will 
help to aholisli this .subordination. 
Once .she is accorded an equal status, 
there is little doubt that woman will 
prove equal to man in all economic 
activity, organised us well as unorganis¬ 
ed; nay, in all activity, e<‘onomic as 
well as .social and political. 

Greater participation of women in 
social and political life is equally impor¬ 
tant for their integration in develop¬ 
ment bec*au.se development is not 
merely economic; its definition in terms 
of growth in per capita Gross Domestic 
Product is too narrow a concept. More¬ 
over, participation in social and politi¬ 
cal life carries its own status. Here too, 
women are lagging behind because of 
the male dominance of social and politi¬ 
cal life. To promote women in these 
fields, it may be useful and necessary 
to reserve certain areas exclusively for 
women. For instance, ]ix:al government, 
say at the village level, could be reserv¬ 
ed exclusively for women; Agshh there 
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ofliy at thl. kvfj. I.ocaI gavemmetit ik 
suggested only as an appropriate sphere 
to initiate a positive policy of promo¬ 
tion. If local government is placed in 
the hands of women, it will raise their 
.statii.s in the society and experience 
gathered at this level will help dicni 
rise in higlu'r l(‘V(»ls of social and politi¬ 
cal life. 

As we have emphasised repeatedly, 
the crux of the matter is the subordinate 
status accorded to woman in a male 
dominated societv. I'his must 1)e at¬ 
tacked internally at its cultural roots 
and extc*rnal]y by dclilierately promot¬ 
ing women in status positions in scKMOty, 


Postscript 

In the following, we .shall presimt 
some supplementary data. These pertain 
to employment in the organised sector 
of the Indian economy collected under 
the Emplovment Market Information 
Programme of the Directorate Geiicr.il 
of Employment and Training (DGE and 
T). This programme covers all esta- 
b]ishm(mt.s in the Public Sector and 
those non-agriciiltiiral establishments in 
the Private Sc^etor employing 25 or 
more workers under the Employment 
Exchanges (Compulsory 'Notification of 
Vacancies) Act, 1959 and smaller csta- 
blisliments, employing 10 to 24 work¬ 
ers on a voluntary basis. The coverage 
under plantations in Private Sector is 
also voluntary. 'Fhe data are as on 
March 31, 1976, 

It will be that total organised 
employment in 1976 was 20.744 million. 
l*his, in a total emplo)'nient of about 
200 million, constitutes only about 10 
per cent. But of the organised employ¬ 
ment of 20.744 million, the employ¬ 
ment which is over two-thirds (66.89 
per C€'nt) of the total. But women 
employees con.stitiited only 9.34 per 
cent m the Public Sector as against 
17.44 per cent in the Private Sector. 
This emphasises l)Oth the' need and the 
scope for a deliberate public policy to 
promote employment of women. The 
proportions of Women employees in 
Central government, State govern¬ 
ments, and local bodies employment, 
namely 3.43, 11.06, and 19.75 per 
cent respectively also support the re¬ 
commendation made almve that a 
beginning must be,made with employ¬ 
ment of women in the I..ocal Bodies 
by giving preference to local women. 
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Soon after the Bolshevik Revolution, there liegan a confrontution heturen Marxist precepts on 
literature and art and the experimental practices of the avant-^arde in Soviet Russia. Ever since then, 
the nature and function of literary modernism has been a major preoccufMion of Marxist discourse on 
literature and has, to a considerable extents shaped the contours ^:>f recent advances in Marxist lUeranj 
theory itself. 

This paper offers an exposition and an assessment of the maior Marxist <tiiproachcs la literary 
modernism as well as the historiccd factors which have shaped these appvjuches. It begins with a 
survey of the Lukacs-Breckt debate of the 1930s and ijtws an to discuss some of the issues raised by 
Walter Benjamin and Theodor Adorno as well as some more recent cnitributions towards a Marxist 
theory of literary modernism. A brief conclusion argues that these theoretical disputes are in fact 
linked with some crucial, if untheorised and unresolved, issues in Marxist discourse on idevdogical 
production in general and literary production in particular. 


THE 5tudy of Jiteraiy inodemism 
mnains one of the most problematic 
areas the literary and critical dls* 
course 'within Marxism, Thei controversy 
associated w'ith the names of Georg 
luikaes and Bertolt Bredit is now well 
known, thanks to the resurgence of 
Marxist cultural theory since the early 
.seventies, but even before tlie two 
jnajt^r figures engaged in tber richly 
suggestive, but kioonclusive, debate, 
llicrc^ liad already begun, soon after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, a oonfronta- 
iioii between the Marxist percepts on 
iitcralurc and art and the experimental 
practices of the avant-garde ki Soviet 
Bavsia, Ever since then, the nature and 
function of literary modernism has been 
a major preoccupation of Marxist dis¬ 
course on literature and has, to a oon- 
sideraihie extent, shaped the contours 
of recent advances in Marxist literary 
theory itself. In fact, much of the 
recent contributions to Marxist literary 
and cultural theory could be considered 
as part of an attempt to demystify the 
iiH)demLst mode of writing and cultural 
praduebion in modem society in 
geiuTal. 

The present paper offers an exiKJsi- 
lion and an assfsssm^t of the major 
Marxist approaches to literary modem- 
ism iLS well as the historical factors 
wluch have clearly shaped these ap¬ 
proaches, To offer an account of an 
intellectual project without considering 
ilio history in which it Is rooted would 
be obviously inadetiuatc. Beginning 
with a survey of the Lukaos-Brecht de¬ 
late of the thirties, we go on to discuss 
some of fhe issues raised by Walter 
Banjamiii and Theodor Adorno and 
generally identified with the Frankfurt 
School's analysis of 'the Culture In- 
dpstiy*, as well as some recent contil- 
hutums towards a Marxist tiieory of 
.literary made^im. In our oondudtag 


linked with some crucial, if untheorised 
and unresolved, issues in Marxist dis¬ 
course ou ideological production in 
general and literary pmduction tei 
particular. 

Lukac s-Hiusciri* DEuvrii 
Georg Lukacs* attack on iiiodemism 
was a part ol his attempt at a xccou- 
cilialiuii with the Stalinist reality, an 
attempt to build what Ferenc Feher 
has called “his personal Weimar — a 
cultural island among power relations 
unambiguously hostile to any demo¬ 
cratic culture'*.! The category of 
realism played a central, defining role 
ill 'that argument extending over three 
decades. Although the earlier Lukacs 
had always resolutely opposed nxrdern 
art, his early preference was essentially 
for art, such as the words of Tolsu>> 
or Dostoyevsky, which contained 
*soliiLioiJs' to the impasse of modem 
culture. In “The Thcoi>' of the Novel’* 
lor example, Balzac is criticised be¬ 
cause hts work does not constitute a 
genuine totality: 

None of the parts, seen irom the 
viewpoint of the whole, possesses an 
organic necessity of existence; if it 
were not there at all, the whole 
would uol suffer at ail; conversely, 
any iiuiiiber of new parts might be 
added and no evidence of inner, com¬ 
pleteness would prove them super¬ 
fluous.* 

By 1922, however, he was praising 
Balzac, contrasting liim in his latest 
manner with Zola and Flaubert on the 
basis of the theory that they belong to 
llie bourgeois decadence that dates 
from the collapse of the 1848 revolu¬ 
tions. Thus Balzac has now become 
“the literary expression of the ascen¬ 
dant, progressive bourgeoisie**, and the 
scene was set for his later advocacy of 
classical realLsui Balzac, Scott, Tol¬ 
stoy. and in uiodent tkiics, Thoiiia.s 
Mann and Gorky^ 


graiiniK; bir reulisiu, arl and htcrature 
fill the gup lelt vacant liy the collapse 
id hw lailicr confidence in the prole¬ 
tariat^ It is now art and specifically 
realist art whose function is to de*reify 
reality; and it is tht realist, the “de- 
ietishised*' man, who sees through the 
veils of reification, penetrates api^ar- 
ances to arrive at their appearances.* 
Lukacs' view of realism is then a form 
of cssc'ntialisni. The underlying assump¬ 
tion is that actual consciousness, that 
whic(i is kniiikidfati'ly 'givni*, is iiot 
enough. For if under capitalism all 
uinsciousncss is reified, then the im¬ 
mediate reflection of appearances can 
never banscend that reification. Real¬ 
ism, then, is to be distinguished from 
traditional defiuiUons, such as that of 
George Eliot who declared that her 
aitn was “to give a faithful account of 
mon and things as they have minored 
thcisnsftdves in my mind**,* or that of 
Erich Atierbach for whom it was “the 
serious treatment of everyday reality”,* 
For although, in Lukacs* view, realism 
mu.st satisfy these Tct^uirivnents, the 
ciiiciiil iact tor hitn is that what we 
.•.er is ixily appearance, whereas the 
gn'ut iKJVolisb reveals the driving forces' 
of husti>i>' which are invisible to 
actual c.oiisciQiisnc.vs. 

Liikac.'.’ cimci'pt id rt'alLsiii — the 
elision of ri'aliMn and css<.'nttaUsm — 
in effect invoke.^ tl»e message of Gen 
man classicism: the hoi^e that art can 
somehow bieak through the linutations 
of actual eom:ciousnc.ss' and for a mo¬ 
ment overcome human alienation. Feher 
has rightly emphasised the democratic 
jn.<q)iration here. He draws attention 
to Lukacs’ constant invective against 
mert'ly formal democracy and his praise 
lor the Muall (jonuniiiiity of sophisti¬ 
cated individuals in Wilhelm Mekicr 
but more cstxrcially for the Switzerland 
ril GoUtried Keller which, bccaust! it 
liad not liecii fully pcnclraled by cap!- 
tolhsifi, allowed a more genuitie glimpse 
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of democracy'.* Hie authoiitiuriati over¬ 
tone of this theory in which art is pre¬ 
sented as a closed universe, handed 
dowo to the consumer, is clearjy made- 
cd, but it is nonetheless at the core of 
Lukacs' delonce of realism. 

it was fiom this pixspectivo that 
Lrikacs launched his major assaults on 
experimental literature m the early 
nineteen-thirties in the Liuksfeutve^ 
the journal of tlie League of Revolu* 
lionary Proletarian Writers." Modermst 
experiinentalion had p]a>cd a slgni- 
Hcjiit role in the acUviti«‘s of the 
I^^agiic. IMM;utor had luaintained that 
the theatre should not remain content 
W'i'th the depiction of itidividual, pri¬ 
vate fates; it was essential to expose 
the social and economic detemiinants 
which made such individual conflicts 
into social, class conflicts. This could 
be dune by means of technical innova¬ 
tions such as the use of projections, 
textual conuiientary on stage actions, 
statistics, filni strips, and so on. As 
iar back as 1924, he had started ex¬ 
perimenting with 'open forms', and it 
was these teclmique^ that were sub¬ 
sequently assembled and theorist'd by 
Rtfechlt, At .taround the sarnie time, 
writers like Egon Erwin Kisch had 
called for a proletarian art based on 
documentary, and Ottwalt argued that 
workers prefer real fact to Action. These 
ide£is led in Brecht to a view of art as 
deiuyslification ki a sense quite dif¬ 
ferent from the meatiing given to it by 
Lukacs: for Brecht art was a process 
of demystification in which art too was 
demystified. Lukacs' essay on Ottwalt, 
'Reportage or Portrayal?* (1932), was 
thus a jiesponse not just to Ottwalt, 
but to a whole tendency, and it cut- 
tniuates in his critique of Brecht him- 
seif. 

Tn his critiqu'; of Ottwalt, Lxikacs 
reproaches him with the faulty axipH- 
cutiou of particular techniques; but 
more significantly, he rejects the tech¬ 
niques as such. Beginning with the 
criticism of reportage, he extends his 
attack to embrace montage, document¬ 
ary, and 'epic' forms in general^ In 
Lukacs' view the use of such device.4 
spells the destruction of fiction because 
it involves the unwarranted use of non- 
liteiary devices. Ills criticiskn is two¬ 
fold. First, any literature that applies 
documentary procedures in fiction ends 
up by' fetishising facts: Ottwalt repro¬ 
duces surface reality, rather than the 
essence, the process. Such a non-tofcalls- 
ing approach tmds up by distorting the 
truth. Second, Lukacs' defimtioii of 
lealism leaves no rrjotn for any litera¬ 
ture that ‘lays bare the device*^ AW 



such 'abstract' means . undennine Hie 
objectivity' of realism, as they xepre- 
snnt mhftraiy siubjedtive interventioos 
and so 'end up in idealistic e:q>erinient 
in form’. 

Following Ills attacks on expcrim^tai 
iiiodemism, Lukacs turned his attention 
to Expressionism as a phenomenon 
w ithin German culture.* lie argued 
that Wilheliiiinc Cenmany, increasin^y 
a society of parasitic rentiers, Jiad been 
dominated by philosophies (Neo-Kantia¬ 
nism, Machism, Vitalism) that conjured 
away the connections between ideology 
and economics Or politics^, preventing 
any critique or perception of the im- 
IM^rialist society as a whole. For Lukacs, 
Expressionism had been a literary re- 
flcc'.ion of that obfuscation. Its 'crea¬ 
tive methotl* xvas a search for essences 
i>ursucd through sfylUation and abstrac¬ 
tion. While the Expressionists professed 
".<> attain the kemej cf reality, they 
merely gave vent to their own passions, 
in .1 subjectivism that verged on the 
solipsistic, since words were used not 
retentitiaily but only ‘cxprc.ssively*, 
Polilically, the Expressionists voiced a 
general luistility to the bourgeois, but 
tiK’y were unable to locate bourgeois 
vices in any particular class, as a result 
of which they could discern capitalist 
s\ mptoins in workers, and could postu¬ 
late an 'etemar conflict, beyond mere 
class stniggle, between l>ourgeois and 
non-bourgeois. The Expressionists saw 
I he latter an elite that should rule the 
nation, an illusion that eventually Jed 
to fascism. When Emst Bloch, in a 
direct icsponsc to Lukacs* attach, le- 
uflinncd the legitimacy of Expression¬ 
ism, ideologically as a protest against 
the impc^rialixt war and artistically as 
a i'esx)on.<ie to the crises of the transi¬ 
tional epoch, when the cultural universe 
of Ihc boiurgeoisic was disintegrating, 
while that of the revohitionary prole¬ 
tariat was still inchoate,* Lukacs le- 
maiTied unmoved. In answer to Bloch's 
reflections on the fragmentary character 
ot contemporaiy social experience, he 
insisted that capitalism formed a uni- 
taiy whole, and most visibly at precisdy 
those moments of crisis t^t pioii]pt9d 
Bloch to speak of fragmentation^ Ac¬ 
cording to Lukacs, the charapterisUc 
subjectivisin of Expressionist art wgs a 
denial of this cardinal tiuHi and a le* 
pudiation of the objective of all valid 
art, the faithful reflation of xealily. 

By attacking these versions of moder- 
Jiisni. Lukacs had criticised the two 
main phases .of Brecht's artistic devo- 
lopnieiit. For, like many other Geiman 
writers of hLs generation, Brecht had 
started his career a. ptia-egpye^. 


sionist himself, jfat hii pkiya of die emly 
twimties, and was later, tofeOer with 
the Soviet writer tcetyakov, expicmly 
Jinked to the League oi Revolaticinary 
Pmletarian Writers and had fonnulated 
his conception of an objectivist ‘anti- 
Aristotleian theatre Lukacs* writings 
had, in effect, repudiated both the 
tpenck, rejecting both external report¬ 
age and internal psychologism. Those 
modem writers who ignored or con¬ 
travened thestj regidative norms of 
literary creabon were insistently pfllo- 
lioil for ‘formalism* hy Lukacs, 

Beecht's polemic lagaiust Lukacs 
mustered a wide range of arguments to 
demolish (h<i whole tenor of Lukacs 
aesthetic.** To begin with, Brecht 
focussed on the manifest contradiction 
bclwcen Lukacs’ view of the great 
European realists of the 19th century 
as essentially bourgeois writers, and 
his claim that their literary achieve- 
iiKmts should serve as a guide to so¬ 
cialist writers in the 20th century'. For 
if the novels of Balzac or Tolstoy were, 
according to the Marxist precei)ts, pro¬ 
ducts of a particular pba.se of cla.ss 
history, superseded in twwitieth century 
Europe*, how could any Marxist argue 
that the principles of their fiction could 
be recreated in a subsequent phase of 
history', dominated by thi* struggles of 
another and antagonistic class? As the 
social reality of capitalism had under- 
gtaie a radical transformation in the 
twentieth century, it no longer produc¬ 
ed hi.slorical forms of individuality of 
the Baizucian or Tolstoyan type. Hence 
it w^ould be surely unrealistic to refur¬ 
bish such figures in new conditions. 
Conversely, where Lukacs charged 
'inodemist* writing with formalism be¬ 
cause of ils use of such fragmented 
techzuques as interior monologue or 
montage, it was Lukacs himself who 
had fallen into a timeless formalism, by 
attempting to deduce norms for prose 
purely from literary traditions, without 
regard for the historical reality 
ciicompassc.s and transforms all Htera* 
tufe in its own processes of change. 
True realism, of which Brecht consi¬ 
dered hfcnself to be a staunch cham* 
pion and practitioner, can never be 
merely an aesthetic optic: it must be 
a philosopbical and pd^ieal virion of 
the world and the onrinritf stmg^ 
that divided it Brecht aho pointed out 
the extremely limited range of Bteiu- 
tiire in terms of which XiukaGS* theory 
was oonstmeted, evon withhi Ac aes¬ 
thetic field itself — its overwhelming 
prooccupation with the novel, la^ the 
cxKuplcie exchirioa of poetry aihi ifbmiUL 
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need for oa^terfmeiitatloii In the arts. 
Interior monologoe, tnontage, or mix¬ 
ture of genres Mdtilila a sin^ work 
were all pemdasiUe and fruitfid, so 
long as they were disdplined by a 
watdiful truthfidness to social reality. 


The emergence of new techniques was 
not the mark 'of a "mechanical* im¬ 
poverishment of art, bu^ on the con¬ 
trary, a sign of energy and liberty. 
Furt^r, Brecht pointed out that the 


fear that technical novelties as such 
tended to render works of art alien or 
incomprehensible to the ma.sses was a 
fundamental error, for it was more likely 
that working-class readers might often 
get tired of the lengthy cligre;ssions in 
the leisurely narratives of Balzac or 
Tolstoy. Brecht invoked his own ex¬ 
perience as a playlist as evidence that 
proletariat! audiences and participants 
wclcxMoied experimental techniques on 
{he stage. By contrast, any fixed or 
inhf^rited concept of VolhfumlicJikeit 
was eontaminated by notoriously re¬ 
actionary traditions, especially in Ccr~ 
many. To reach the exploited classes in 
tlie ora of their final struggle? with 
their exploiters, ait and literature had 
to ehiicigo together with their mvii 
nwolutionary change of the world and 
of iheinstdvcs. 


Since the publication of Brc^cht’s 
essay on l.iikacs (w'ilhhcld from publi¬ 
cation ki the 1930s becaase of the 
inen'asing political and literary prestige 
of laikdcs in the Comimuiist world), the 
tendency to divide acsOu'lie debaters 
within Marxism centrally al<»ng the 
nmtrast between Brecht ami Lukacs ha.« 
become widc-sim'ad. But siwh a ciai* 
trust is not without its own problcnw. 
For while Brecht was certainly able to 
single out the weaknesses and jw^a- 
doxes of Lukacs' literary theoiy, be was 
not capable of advancing any iwsitive 
ahcniativc to it, on the same plane. 
For all its rigidity, Lukaas’ work re¬ 
presented a real attempt to conslnict a 
systematic account of European literary 
history from the Eidightenment on¬ 
wards. Biechtianaerth€dciiiaxiiiu,oa^e 
other hand, always remained programme 
notes for his own productions. Even 
his doctrine of the theatre, so remarkable 
in its own way, was more an apology for 
his own particular practice than a 
genuine eiq>lanatoiy typology of uni¬ 
versal drama. Further, they jfiiared 
certain imitations. Lukacs’ avereion to 
Joyce, Brecht’s to Mann, may be sug- 
'gestive if fho' divisions between them, 
but their odnmioii denunciation of 
Dortoyev^ or Kafka to a reminder of 
the ' and ouHural bonds that 

h lahD as lartagOBlrts 


in the niheteen-ihirttQi. 

‘Himif AND ‘Low* Amr 
If the clash between Lukacs and 
Brecht over contemporary literary 
i.ssu«s (involved oi>posed conceptions of 
what socialist works of ait should be 
within a framewoik of declared poli¬ 
tical militancy, a dispute over both 
the art of the historical past of the nin- 
teenth century and the present aims and 
conditions of aesthetic practice in the 
twentieth century, the dispute between 
Walt«*r Benjamin and Th<*odor Adorno 
over modem cultural practice had 
different parameters: it was concerned 
with the relations between ’avant- 
garde* and "oommercial* art under the 
doTninatioii of capital. The continuity 
and intractability of this problem have 
made it a central focus of aesthetic 
ooxxtrovcr5>’ on the left ever since, 
where the contradiction between ‘high* 
and *low* genres has never hcMni durably 
overcome, despite a complex, crippled 
dialectic betwet*!! the two. 

BenjamWs The Origin of Cemum 
Tragic Dtmna*"^ proposed a concept of 
allegory whidi has been conslnied by 
the old Lukacs, by Adorno and Haber¬ 
mas among others, as the key to the 
interpretation of modem art. According 
to Benjamin, the historical context of 
the emergence of aBegory as an anti- 
aesthctic principle within art. itself is 
the ‘.second nature* of civil society, 
olalK)ratcd by the art of the baroque 
ki temis of a ‘natural history’ *>f decay, 
decline, and disintegration. The alle- 
gorie.s of the baroque (but also by kn- 
plicatkm those of romanticism and of 
the twentieth century) represent the 
dominant modes of expression of 
X)eriods in which things lose their im¬ 
mediate relationship to intersubj^tive, 
evident meanings.^ The allegoiiea of 
main* cultures arc ti^tly woven, deli¬ 
berately simplified sdbenMa that un¬ 
mistakably point to an external referent, 
usually transcendence for those mem- 
Ijeis of a community who possess the 
key (eg, the Bible, the. Koran). The 
allegories of civil society are mins, and 
point only to what Lukacs had called the 
’transcendental homelessness’** of lonely 
individuals in despAir about transcend¬ 
ence despite their conventional rdigio- 
sity. The aOegorisatimi of art means that 
art has become probimatic to itself, to 
the extent that the genuine aesthetic 
principle of rounded, dosed, and synibo- 
Jic totalities of *beatttlful semblance’ are 
accessible only to artistic epigones. The 
uEuntotakable problematic of Benjannns 
tb^ty to that of the disintegration of 
fbe oommimity, and the fate of tbie 


individual in the conteat of a ’second 
nature* over which he is powerless. 

The theme of the dedine of the 
community accompanies Btenjamin's 
iifework, to be later complemented by 
the hope for the construction of a new 
type of free collective — socialism. His 
now fanioiui theory of the disintegra- 
lion of ac.rthetic aura was connected 
by Ihmjamin hknsdf to the destruction 
of the traditional, cultic iabric ol 
natural communities and to the dedine 
of the cMimmuiial context of communica¬ 
ble experience. In sonic contexts he 
welconics this decline us the conditioii 
of possiliility of *a pure .situation', 
i-peiiing up the road t<»wards a new 
collective, clcniocralic art lorni. lu 
other, Jess optimistic contexts that re¬ 
call the Tfatmspiels Ixiok h« may be 
saddened about wliat Is lost, but lui- 
like Lukacs, lie is always careliil not 
to make even the lea.st concession to 
a political mobiltoation of lost tradi- 
tknis agoimt inodeniity. 

The cuijcept of allegory ■— in Spit« 
of Benjamin’s historical focu.s — pre¬ 
pare® the ground for three typt;s of 
mterprclation of moderiilsin. afferent 
ititerprelcr.s of Benjamin (and of alle¬ 
gory) stress two major characteristics of 
modem allegories; their built-in ob¬ 
solescence and their coinpletioti only 
in interpretation.** The work, in itself 
fragmentary, implies the critical com¬ 
pletion and reconstructhm which saves 
its truth content cv€*n when the work 
itself bcxxMnes obsolete. First, and per¬ 
haps best known, to Lukacs* claim that 
the allegories of the avaiU-garde feti- 
shise the fragmented ruins of civil 
society and dixninale the pa«isibility of 
the defetishising totalisation which 
points beyond the reified world. Se¬ 
cond is Habermas* argument that 
“modernism inoorporaU's the cracks 
and crevices of a world tom apart 
mercilessly into its n^rcscntatioiis and 
through creating an artificial distance, 
it lays bare tto? world constructed as 
crisis”,** Finally, there is the argument 
that the presentation of the world as 
ruin or as fragments defines modern 
art as experimental and ki particular 
open to the active participation and 
intervention of the receivers. Benjamin’s 
own conscious utilisation of his earlier 
theoiy of allegory in his Marxist period 
must lie considered in light of these? 
heterogeneous interpretatkias of the 
meaning of his work. 

To Benjamin the collective, inter- 
subjectivo moments of historical ex- 
poricni*e do not cltoapjpear without 
traces even in the period of civil so¬ 
ciety that to characterised by the dto- 





integiatiofi of tradition supporting sub¬ 
stantial experience. It is the experi¬ 
ence of shock, so characteristic of in¬ 
dustrial civili$ati€]ii, that involuntarily 
(as in Proust's ^memoir involunM/) 
stimulates lemeinbrance. Hie objects 
of jpemembrance are collective rituals, 
festivals and a different, qualitative 
irdaitionslup to nature; and Benjamin 
postulates a collective memoiy, repres¬ 
sed but not totally inaccessible -which 
is recalled by individuals when the 
’correspondence’ between its symbols 
and events of our ever>’d.^y life is at¬ 
tained. 

When is such a reinenibrance pos¬ 
sible? Benjamin explores in this con¬ 
text the material texture of €ver>day 
uibati life, and lets strange and un¬ 
usual correspondences emerge as unin¬ 
tended consequence of speech, of work, 
of strolling (the ’sauntering’ of the 
’saunterer), of literary or theoretical 
activity. These correspondences are 
called ’dialectical images’. The pout 
Baudelaire, confronted with the dis¬ 
appearance of those experiential mate¬ 
rials that historically supported poetry, 
raises the principle of this disappear¬ 
ance, the transformation of perception 
by shock, to a new poetic principle. 
He thas managed to fashion out of the 
disappearance of aura a new kind of 
art. The is^sult is an allegorical art 
that reveals once again the natural 
physiognomy of the present as ’ruin’- 
and juxtaposes to the ruins of the 
lx>iirgeoisie elements of drcuin, fantasy 
and mrmoi-y stimulated by shock but 
recalling or anticipaling a diffewmt, 
€X>Utxrtive character of experience. It is 
precisely thus jii\lapt).sitiiin that is 
called the ’diak*etical hnage*, standing 
still without resolution but inviting the 
reader to .iwake. 

In his letters to Benjamin^® Adonio 
criticised several elements of Benjamin's 
theory as well as his critical method. 
Andrew Arato has divided those criti¬ 
cisms into five groups.*' First and 
foremost, Adorno was very critical of 
BenjaminVs ’non-dialectical* reception 
of Marxism. He oppostd Bc’injamin^s 
often technologically determinist read¬ 
ing of the relationship between culture 
and economic base, ns well as tlu* 
asstimprion that cuhiire ‘refiecls’ the 
economic base directly. Adorno also 
felt that the concept of ’dialectical 
image’ had no relationship to the 
existing social rtsality. Who is the 
subject of the ’dialectical image’, he 
asked. Although he would abandon 
the position later, Adorno*.s> argument 
implied that the dialectical transition 
beyond bourgems society is to bi‘ 
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found in the point of view of the 
class struggle and not in isolated in¬ 
dividuals who dream^ nor in an ’archai- 
cjsing’ cxrllective memory. Adonio 
was also extremely critical ol what 
be took to be the anarchist romanli- 
cism of Benjamifi and Brecht, namely, 
the blind confidence in the spoutamxnis 
power of the proletariat in the historical 
process. Further, inaugurating his 
critique of the ’culture industry', 
Adorno denied even the negatively, 
dcstrucLively progressive function of the 
film and the radio. The artificial aura 
of films, according to him, is not mere 
addendunir but reveals the *coiian<;diti- 
fication* of the forms themselves, which 
dev('lap inodes of response on the part 
of audiences and introjects the com¬ 
modity fetish into their psycliic struc- 
Liire, reducing them to mere oonsiiiners 
of cultural commodities. The aim in 
most of the forms of mass media is 
passivity or totally manipulated and 
controlled respofisc, and Adorno felt 
that the aim was usually achievt^d. 
And while Adorno accepted, defended, 
and extended Benjamin’s iise of Welwr’s 
concept of de-magicisation or disen¬ 
chantment in the realm of culture, he 
was greatly afraid of a critique that 
de-magicises too much, aiding in the 
false abolition of art by tlie culture 
industry. In Adorno’s own. view, auto¬ 
nomous art, when it reflects on the 
contemporary crisis oi cu’tuuj jmd 
takes the reduced fragments of the 
present into its foitn princip’c, sevens 
jfst^lf from all historical (Xiiinection to 
aiitlioritarian magic, de-magicising it¬ 
self. To Adorno tlu; autonomous works 
of tho avant-garde meet botli of Benja¬ 
mins demanebi: de-magicisation (but 
without reducing critical reason itself) 
and advanced technique. While Adorno 
utilised Benjamin’s concept of allegory, 
he rejected the thesis of the decline of 
aura. The concept of allegory saves some 
autonomous works from the charge ot 
magical residue. 'ITie use of the concept 
allowed Adomo, following Benjamin, to 
construe some modernist works as criti¬ 
ques of the present, but he had little 
use for Benjamin's stress on collective 
reception. Finally, Adomo attnckinl those 
technical devices which Benjamin, undei 
ihe influence of Brecht, considered criti¬ 
cal ill mobilising mass audience unless 
tlKise devices were integrated in the 
Tiuist rigorous, advanced aesthetic totality, 
as in the case of Katka or Sehonberg. 
In particular, distracted, fraipncnted, 
segmented relatlonsbip to works is 
rejected by Adomo in the name of con- 
mitration and totalisatioii. The mere 
pi-esence of some advanced elements 


(shock, montage, odUeetive pi^iustion, 
technological reproduction) does hot 
validate the ’whole*. In his artUe on 
‘Ckanmitnient*, Adomo extended this 
argument in the case of Brecht and 
argued that the linking of advanced 
technique with explicit social extents 
and a political line was disastrous. The 
link, in Adorno’s view, between Biecht 
and Jazz was the immediate appeal to 
collectives whose joimediate conscious¬ 
ness was severely deformed by mass 
culture. So deeply aware was Adomo 
of the authoritarian implications of the 
concept of ‘the masses* that he refused 
to derive any clues fimn what was 
cinmnunally or collectively accessible, 
at least immediately. 

Adomo’s fundamental objection to 
Bfuijamin*.s tlieory was that it did not 
take into account the crucial factor of 
mediation in the relationship between 
‘base' and ‘superstructure’. It was 
Adorno's belief that Benjamin and 
Brecht did not relate the immediate 
consciousness of their supposedly re¬ 
volutionary collective to the total 
sochrty that produces reification. The 
resultwas the antinomy of a determinism 
]t;ading to the overemphasis on the 
progressive nature of technology as 
such (for Adorno an id<x>logical expres¬ 
sion meaning capitalist technology), 
and of u voluntarism which overexn- 
phasiiicd ihc present imtentialitics oi 
the masses. Adorno, <m the contrary 
not con'Jent merely to reprodiict' pheno¬ 
mena iki their .static oppasiftion, took 
hi.s s’and for lioth a sp(x;ulativc theory 
and a fonn of art that mediate and 
totalise the results <if the objective pro- 
of ratkmajisatian, reification, and 
deinagiclsabon in dynamic who]e.s, de¬ 
priving the fetishised facts of tbdr 
self-evidctico. Wliile the proper goal of 
aiitonomou.s art is the restoration of 
lost aestn<‘tic capacities, ait paradoxi¬ 
cally is able to resist the reality that 
destroys its potential audience o^y by 
even greater caotericisation. Tliis, in 
Adornos view, is the antinon^ of 
tuoefeni art. 

The force of many of Adomos 
arguments remains jiertinent. It is 
certainly clear that Benjamin, like 
Brecht, tended to hyppstatise techniques 
in abstraction from relations of produce 
tion, and to idealise divecrions In 
ignorance of the social detciffitnants ot 
their reproduction. Against^ this xhetozic, 
Adomo’s kisistenoe on tpiditionajl 
rionns of aesthetic coiiceiUtiition retain^ ^ 
all its validity. On the oQier hand, 
Adumu's own analyais of popular mu¬ 
sic was no less myople and rearguard* 
Where Benjamin overmtimalM the 
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progressive destiiiy oC die pc^Mer-cfim- 
mercidi ait die period, Adorno no 
loss clearly over<estiniated that of the 
avant-garde of the period. In general, 
the necessity for a differential histori¬ 
cal analysis of separate aesthetic forms, 
and their respective technical elements, 
was overlooked by both men, who 
shared si certain protieness to casual 
conflations. Neither of them was able 
to envisage tbe extremely ooniplox and 
variegated set of dialectical lelation- 
s^ps behvecn "high’ and ‘low*, ‘avant- 
garde’ and ‘popular’ strands that the 
media have demonstrated in subsequent 
decades. 

Whether to save the posture of im- 
compnanisiug critique even at the cost 
of privatisation, or to save the ixda- 
tionship of art and theory to a xna&s 
audience even if tbe critique is partly 
compromised — thi.s was the sad alter¬ 
native which neither Benjamin nor 
Adorno could satisfactorily resolve, llie 
opposition peiietrat(s into the wmks of 
both Adorno and Bknjamin, and yet 
they are ultimately at its two poles. 
Adomo^s basic dictum holds true in 
the context of their exchanges as well: 
‘Both are tom halves of an integral 
fw^edoni, to which however they do 
not add up\ 

Some Recent Trends 

Tliese aesthetic debates within Ger¬ 
man Marxism undoubtedly constitute 
one of tbe most remarkable seciuences 
in European cultural history in this 
century. Few episodes either in the 
general history of Marxist theory or in 
the course of aesthetic discussion as a 
whole can match the depth and range 
of the many-sided controversies that 
engaged Lukacs and Brecht, Benjamin 
and Adorno. What is clearly evident to 
any student of literary and intellectual 
history, however, is that the central 
issues of this debate remain unresolved. 
It ejqilains why the problematic of a 
Miaixist approach to modemiani conti¬ 
nues to be an intractable fiefld. Indeed, 
die central issues are still before us 
today. 

In recent years, Frederic Jameson 
has made siffrificant contributions to 
the Kdism-xnodemism debate from the 
stan^int of the present, stressing the 
knportasioe of the sp^dfio historical 
^moment to any consideration of the 
oontioversy.v He ndtes that "‘structu¬ 
ral differences in mednim and genre 
may play % Inrav pact in comprebeod- 
ing the dflflniina itf the xealisni-niodeni- 
i$fo oontrovc^y itHaa its earliest parti- 
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him, recent devek^ments in capitalbt 
culture reveal tlie limitations of both 
Lukacs and Adorno.- Lukacs’ cultural 
popular frontism, with its championing 
of a ‘progressive’ bourgeois realist 
tradition, suffers particularly, .since 
“imder the hegemony of the mtiUi- 
uational corporations and their world 
system, the very possibility of a pro¬ 
gressive bourgeois culture is proble- 
niatic — a doubt that obviously 
slrikes at tho very foundation of Im- 
kacs’ aesthetic”. Still, the basic contra- 
dictioci in Lukacs — his insistence on 
the iinimrtaiice of genre and mediation 
<Hi the one hand, and the ultimate 
possibility of some full and non-proble¬ 
matic representation, of reality on the 
Ollier — may, according to Jameson, 
prove to be two distinct and equally 
indispcnsible moments in tbe hermeneu¬ 
tic process itself; first, a ‘naive’ belief 
in. the density of novelbtic presenta¬ 
tion, and secondly, a later bracketing 
of that experience in which the neces¬ 
sary distance of all language from what 
it claims to represent — its substitu¬ 
tions and displacements ^ is explored.® 

On the other hand, while the growth 
of the consumer society has bonie out 
Adorno's belief that the “culture in¬ 
dustry could co-opt and defuse even 
the most potentially dangerous political 
acts by transfomiing them into cultu¬ 
ral commodities’’, Adorno's championing 
of the ‘classical .stage of high modetii- 
ism' and of Samuel Beckett in parti¬ 
cular is nr>t a satisfactory solution. 
What Jameson sees as fatal to Adorno’s 
pasition is >4effy clearly “the fate of 
modernism in consumer society itself”; 
the once scandalous art “has found a 
social and economic function in sup¬ 
plying the stylizing changes necessary' 
to the sexiete tie consommtstion of the 
present’’.*' 

However, Jameson’s path ‘b«‘yond' 
the positions represented in the debate 
of the thirties leads back tentatively to 
Lukacs and realism, this time to a 
Lukacs w'hase “concept of realism has 
been rewritten in teims of the cate¬ 
gories of History and Class Conscious¬ 
ness, in particular those of reification 
and totality’’.® For Jameson, the new 
lealism would “subvert the dominant 
ideological tendency to obscure the 
antagonistic class character of the so¬ 
cial stmeture”, and its function would 
be to “mist the pov^^er of reification 
in OQDsunier society and reinvent that 
category of totality which, systematic¬ 
ally undermined by e.xistential frag* 
mentation cm aU levels of life and so¬ 
cial oirgwisation todayi can alone pj^o- 


fevt structural reUtkni.^ between classes 
as well as class strugl^es in other coun^ 
tries’’.** But at tbe same time, this 
realism would, in Jameson’s view, “in- 
f.'orimratc what was always most coo- 
crc*tc in tbe dialectical counter-concept 
<if modernism — its emphasis on vio¬ 
lent renewal of perception in a world 
in which experience has solidified into 
a f I KISS (if habits and autoiiiatlsins''.® 

Hi‘Vvorking ibc concept of reification, 
Jameson, in his rc^cent work, “^Flie 
Political IJncoiLscfmw”,*^ luidoitakes an 
analy.sis of some crucial implications of 
nmdeniism in general by locating and 
torcgroimding the contradictory aspects 
of the modernist textual strategy. He 
sees itKKltimiHcn ‘as at once ‘idcolofi^cal* 
and ‘utopian*. He sees tho ‘semi-auto- 
noiriy* of language iu Qmrad and in 
modemisin Iu general, the attention to 
words and phrases for their own sake-- 
liko tho attention to isolated images 
and visual details in modernist paint¬ 
ing— both and at once as a symptom 
and ideological reinforcement of social 
i.^iolatioii , reification, ‘mouadisation’ of 
individual life under capitalism, with 
its commoditificatioa of desire, as part 
of a cTOiqilex hegemonic process and os 
a symptom of the pain it all causes — 
as all of that, but also as somethifig 
nearly tbe opposite of it: 

Yet modernism can at one and the 
same time be read as a Utopian 
compensation for everything rela¬ 
tion brings with it. We stressed the 
semi-autonrany of the frami^ted 
senses, the new autononw and ii^rin- 
sic logic of their henceforth attract 
objects such as colour or pure sound; 
but it is precisdy this new send- 
autonomy and the presen^ of these 
waste ot capitalist rationalisation that 
open up a life sp^ in vriiich the 
opposite and negation of such ratio- 
iiausation can be, at least imaghut* 
lively, experienced. The increasing 
abstraction of visual arts thus proves 
imt only to express the abstraction of 
daily life and to presuppose frag- 
uumtation and leincacion; it also 
(xni.stitutes a Utopian compensation 
for everything lost in tho process of 
the development of capitausm—-die 
place of quality in an increasindy 
(luantified world, the place of me 
ardiaic and of f^ing amid the de- 
sacralisation of the market 5 y.stciii, 
the place of sheer colour and inten¬ 
sity within the grayness of measur¬ 
able extension and geometrical 
abstraction.® 

Thus, Conrad’s stylistic practice is seen 
as ideology and Utopia all at once, as 
“a symbolic act whicli. seizing the 
Real in all of its reified resistance, at 
one and, the same tlmf?, projects a uni¬ 
que sensorium of ita <iwn, a Uhidfaial 


im 
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reamance no doubt historically deter- 
inkiate» yet whose uHimate ambiguity 
lies in its attempt to stand beyond 
history".* i 

In spite of all its brilliance, Jame 
son*s endeavour to align the concepts 
of Lukoes and those of ^ Frankfurt 
School in order to move beyond theii 
problematic is less a matter of working 
through theoretics] challenges to Hege¬ 
lian Marxism than of rather comfort¬ 
ingly folding them back into that un¬ 
altered problematic. His generous huma¬ 
nism even leads him to advance the 
faintly scandalous thesis that any form 
of class-consciousness whatsoever, in¬ 
cluding fascism, conceals in its ver>' 
C(>lli*ctivi.srri a utopian moment.®* 

Towards a Maiixist AES'ntE-nc 

If the realism-modernism debate 
shares with other theoretical projects 
within the tradition of Western Marxism 
a richness and subtlety incomparably 
superior to anything in the classical 
heritage of Marxism, it is equally clear 
that it was severely limited, as a Marxist 
project, by its unquestioning acceptance 
of the problems of traditional aesthetics 
as being ones with wiiich Marxism 
should legitimately concern itself. The 
consequence has been that all the 
theorists, from Lukacs t<i Jameson, 
have viewed literature in tenns of cate¬ 
gories of analysis supplied by scime 
other theoretical or philosophical 
system. As such, the tradition of Mar¬ 
xist criticism, when confronted with 
the cultural phenomenon of nM)deni- 
ism, remaias a canunentary on, a cri¬ 
tique of and an attempted iJicurpora- 
tion of traditional aesthetics, it has 
failed to produce a new set of ques¬ 
tions which would entirely supplant 
the ooncenis of pre-Marxist aesthetics. 
That would require efforts to shift at¬ 
tention from the analysis of an object 
named 'literature* — an alxsolute 
given? '— ito the socialt (relations of 
cultural practice, the khid of analysis 
inaugurated, from different perspectives, 
by Antonio Gramsci and Mikhail 
Bakhtin.* 
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Prodnction and Credit 

THOUGH industrial giowth in 1981-82 was high, deceleration had set in b> 
mid-1981. After a spurt ot giowth from the second half of 1980 to about 
the middle of 1981. industrial production started decelerating. Ihc decelc- 
lation was accomparied by strained cues of cicdit squeeze fiom industrialists. 
All fingers rjornted lo a believed insufficiency of credit as the chief villain 
icsponsible lor the slowing down of growth. In fact, howevei ciedit baloon- 
ed 111 1981, growing particularly fit^cclv in the closing inontlis of the 
>ear. Ciedit growth did indeed slow down in the eailv months of this >cai 
on account of ccitain polic> measures and slowci deposit growth, and the 
cues of credit squeeze became moic student Warnings weie i«^siicd that 
the •>cai of j ioducti\it\* would turn out to be a damp squib unless credit 
was liberalioed. 

Then came an amazing turnabout Aflci April this \eai banks have 
l^ecn Hudi willi fmicLs, but there has been little demand for cicdit. Cues 
of ciedit squeeze died down, though whimpcis continued foi the sake of 
lotm Olitake ol commeicial ciedit, paiticularb nonfood ^redit, droppid 
lo unbclievablv low Ie\els Between April and August this \cai non-food 
nedit incicastd b> Rn 109 croic is against an metease of Rs 1,159 cioic 
dining the coiiesponditig jwruid m 1980 Interestingly enough, then ha.s 
been no slowing down of industrial growth after April if an>whing. the 
laic of giowth of indu«>tiial pioduction has incieascd matginalK. 

What sense does this make? V\hen pioduction was deceletatmg and 
LiLdit wis e\pandjng rapidlv, the demand for credit was appaionth un- 
saiisfied. On the othei hand, when the deccleiation has atopped and, 
indeed, a ievi\al has po^^sibb begun, credit demand is at i low ebb and 
shows no sign'- of picking up One is piudded into asking. What is, 
ically the link between productiota and credit"^ WhN has credit demand 
lut expanded and contiacted with pioduction'^ 

Some estimates of private coiporatc invcslmcnt iecentl> published bj 
Jamomto Time^ ina> piovidc some elms Cross investment (in cunc'nt 
in lets) during 198182 (lU 4,200 cron) was 50 jhi cent higher than that 
ill 1%0-&1 (Rs 2,800 troie) Even at constant piiccs, i e, when price use 
IS discounted foi tht jump last \ear was Iaii,e (about 33 per cent), Invcsl- 
nienl, howcvci has two components fixed investment (construction, plant 
and machineiy) and increase in stock, Ol the Rs 1,400 cioie inciease in 
investment (fiom the 1980 81 level) duiing 1981-82, moio than Rs 900 
cioit wert accounted foi bv ir reasc in stocks, wnh gioss fixed assets 
foiinalioii incrcistiig only bj 400 c oie lii teiins ot growth latcs, stocks 
fcrmation almost di ubled lioni about Rs 1,000 lo about Rs 2.000 ' ciore, 
whetcas gioss lixcd assets investment grew b\ onl\ 28 pai cent In leal 
terms (i c, accoiding to constant price estimates) gross fixed investment 
qicw onlv b\ 15 per cent while stocls ciew b) 61 pci cent 

It must b noted that when wc lelci hue to I9H1 82 si^ck,. oi invcii- 
iniN, change, we are not ijeccssanl> lefeiiing lo dn> ilchnitc pciiod Ihc 
invcslmeiu esl mates aie based on tompanv balancc-shtcis whicn lelaic lo 
i\y point duiing the financial \ear (Apiil-March) depending on when the 
Lompanv cIoms its accounts Thus on an average, the figuics would ndc. 
not to \edr ending Match 1982, bui to vear ending peihaps i lew month-, 
cMilier. It will be lecallcd iHai from laic 1980 lo Augu-t 19SI piues losc 
iapidl> The laige rise m prices was vciv probabt> aided b\ the large 
increase in stocks. Ab n August, prices fell and so probabh did slocks. 
But the fact that ovci the \ear slocks sfiU did increase subsMntiahv indicates 
that the stock increase upto August 1981 must have been phenomenal 

Morcovei, only about a half ol the largo gioss invcslmcnt in 1981-82 
was financed b> internal savings. The only other ytai when internal savings 
contributed so little to financing private corporate investment was 1974-75. 
Interestingly, both 1974 75 and 1981-82 have been ‘eund con,ecutivc >cars 
of high growth. During both 1974-75 and 1981-82, signiticant inventors 
build-up took place, which led to the setting m ol deceleration The large 
reliance on cxtcrmil finances duung the two ycais 'suggests that the ciedit 
needs of the coiporate sectoi grow particularly laigc at the end of an up¬ 
swing and ar the stait of a downturn. 

Thus u apficais that growth mei nioic than a mmi som biis against 
an underlying demand constraint. Due to some degtcc of inertia m the 
production Iines« production continues to grow. But a. demand does not 
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keep pace, invtntorie'> build up At 
tfiK stage (he credit demand^ grow 
If (his logic Is coir^"t, then the 
(liiiJeni Uemand loi ciedit in 1981 
did not icflect genuine production 
needs, fot such produwtion was at* 
leady beginning to face a bleak mar¬ 
ket Ihe eiedit demand rcpiesentcd 
meielv the desire to shuie up prices 
in i wiik market 


Punjab 

■■ 

More Opportunism 


nil piesent itaduiiess ol the Centie 
to engage m seiioiis negotiations with 
l}»e Akali Dll oil its deiiiaiitU as uieoi 
poi itcil in the An mclpiii Sahib resulu- 
hoii ol Oetohci 197i conti ists shaip y 
with Its eailiei iiositioii when it had 
1)4 611 ineltfied to view the \kili iiioiehi 
IS i nianilcstili<(1 ol iivaliu.^ iiiiong 
Sikh biscd oiJC nils itions md hid 
»veil tiiid to <\ploil it Ihc \kdi 
irioreh is it \\ is fell would creato 
sti tins between the Akili Dal ind other 
oppasition pal ties, jitid even d these 
strains would not be so siverc as to 
drive these nun Akali opposition partus 
closer to Con('iess(l) thcie would sUll 
oe, oil balance, a seetarian gam in that 
the llindus in Puiijib, generally closi 
to UJP, would turn to Coiigiess(l) 

lh< iuluig put> at the CeiiCie has 
now ippauiitly veeied iiom opportun¬ 
istic eoiisidtiations of this kind to 
opportunistic considerations of anothei 
kind in its readiness to hold tdks on 
thi \uindpui Sihib lesulution Indicd, 
so gu il has been this an\iel\ to hold 
talks th it the Ct litre is now < veil pie 
pared Ut diteli pooi Dirbari Singh — 
who IS so III in\ C oiign ss(f) chiel 
iiiinisteis befon liiin iailcd to it ad thi 
si^inls eoiieetU md w is iontiiiuing to 
advot iti slioii^ me isiui s even while 
the Uiiioti honn iiiiiustei was rebuking 
(Ik ^tiU goMiiiiiiciit foi linkin' stale 
lucnls on ineie suspicions md was 
cl Hilling lint the C mtie w is given 
wjong assessment ol the Akali morchi 
b> the state govciiiount As TC Sethi 
was informing (old Rijvi Sabha on 
Octobei 0 the Ctiitie tmther treated 
the Punjab movement as i levolt* nor 
was ]( insisting cn th< withdiawal oi 
the agitation, it onh wanted the 
suspension of the agitation o that talks 
could take place 

The leasoji ioi tliis eluiibdowii hovs- 
evtr, ipiHais fo lx. not an holiest 
leippiijsil ol Akali sluiigth^ i itlici 
tbr move Ins all the appearaiiee of a 


deal with a section o£ the Akah Dal 
with a view to intensifying the differan- 
ce^ uiid nvaliies within the Akali Dal 

llowcvei aiiv understanding between 
the Ccntie and the Akali Dal, even if 
intended hnilly to weaken the Akali 
Dal Itself, will eieite more immediate 
probloins foi the (Jkingiessfl) m lAinjab 
md iJso have its itptieussion m neigh- 
lioiiiing states It will probably mean 
nil tains foi Dirbara Smgh who has 
iiecii inaintaming — with the Centre 
efimuinng, appaHnll> all these months 
— thit disifleetcd e'enunts m the 
(\»msitss(I) had joined hinds with the 
Akili Dal md othei Sikh groups to 
destabibse his goveirnnent though, quiU 
m ebiractn with current dissidencc m 
the (ongHssfl) othei s ui thi Punjab 
Congicss(T), like tlw IKX’(I) Piesident 
Hans R-ij Shamii hivi been cnticjsinu 
Dub 111 Singh ioi iHsng soft ou the 
Vkdi Dal and nndii estimating its 
potnitiil foi misduef It is perhaps 

I Itle consol don foi Darbiii Singh 

II it luv sittluiieni With Akdi Dil 
would eiiive ptoblims foj the Centre in 
If ii\ ma IS well wlieie thr Chief 
Miiiistei Bhijau Ld as well as opposi¬ 
tion k idei Devi Lil ire alieadv up 
m inns against inv possible injustice 
to Haryana 


Wbr/a Economy 


Hasty Verdict 


IHL world economy is aiUi the thiril 
yiai ot virtual stagnation ISroduction 
(m ical terms) giew at Ih per cent 
in 1980 and 1 per cent in 1981 Trade 
(also 111 real leitns) giew at 1' pei cent 
m 1980 and not at all m 1981 Rc 
polls foi 1982 suggest continued slug¬ 
gishness lh<K aie vtrv few foieeasls 
ol d rceoveiv m the near lutuic 

V\ha has been the lolc ol Wesleiu 
eeouoime x^hev iii this context? As 
IS well known two Ivpes of policies 
have been expenmented with. The 
\mencan jioltcy has focused on con¬ 
do] of inflation, with control of money 
supply as the mam instrument Ceitam 
siipplv side mccntivfs, such as tax cuts, 
have also been used on the presumption 
lint they would induce growth The 
f lench focus has been on unemploy- 
nient which is sought to be reduced 
tliroiigh conventional Keynesian refla 
tion I'ree^ing of wages and pnees has 
bc( 11 the ifistnniient of inflation 
eoiitiuJ 

la the lost few months there lias 


probably been some convevgeoce of 
these two approaches The US has' 
now effected a few pioposed tax cuts 
and probably eased money supply The 
french have m theu recent 'austerity* 
budget icduccd dv leflationary thrust. 
Thfsi' moves uc being mtcrpicted as 
indicating the failuic of both types of 
policies 

It IS impoilaiil, however, to distin¬ 
guish tht effects of ]>oltctes from the 
long teiiii stiuetural changes that have 
bten wot king themselves out There 
hiis been a st<ady dcecleraToti m world 
piodiietioii and li ide since the late 
HXfOs Ihe pii^ent policy stances, 
thiieiou should lx seen only as 
modulating Ihe deceleiatmg longei- 
tenm trends So long tis these trends 
persist all iiolicv will appear to fail 
ITowivei the lelativc ments of the 
sets ot jiolKies shuud still he exammed 
to undeistiud how far om oi the othei 
js successtiil in paitially allcviiticig the 
long t< nn (1< celeratioii 

Sieii m (hi h^Ut llie 1 leneli, des 
pile i hosli e \uglo Ameiicaii piess, 
seem to hive peijoimtd betlci Duimg 
th< list tluee months 1 icneh industrial 
inoduetioii giew it an aniunl rate ot 
{ licj cent when as US mdusliial pro* 
iluctioii decTned at aii annual 3 pei 
Lent 1 dc Ovci the wliok of last yeai, 
mdustuil jiiodiiction in fiance fdl by 
1 iHi edit and in the US by a stag 
.^eriiig 9b pel e« id \lso the US un 
emplovment rate has crossed ID per 
edit, wheiees the f rciich unemplov 
indjt rale is still around 8b per cent 
Moie important the US luiemployment 
1 ite Ills been growing veiy much more 
lapidh a vtai ago liotfi hiance and 
the US hid utieiuployineol rated ot 
7 pel cent 11 nice has not only been 
perfomiHig belter than the US, but 
also better thin all othei major indus- 
triilistd eouidiies except Japan French 
iiicliisbiil production growth has been 
sijpetioi to tliai- ui Cennany, and 
tiiough its eiiireiit unemployment rate 
is highd Cemiau unemployment has 
grown very mueli more rapidly so that 
the Cermun unemployment rate will 
proliablv soon exceed the Pitnch rate 
Jn addition, according to the Financial 
limes the French have been buying 
cais at a higher rate than practicdly 
anV one else 

hreiieh critics have of cxiuise had 
their eves mamh on inflation rates m 
1 lanee It is true that it^ the past tWo 
ycais mllatioti m Fiance has generally 
lieetj higher tlian in other industrialised 
eeociuimcs But xnterestmgly, dunog 
the last three mouths^ fxiosumes prices 
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in France grew at annual rate of 8 per 
ccnl, while' in Uie US they grew at 
lOJ* per cent. More to tlie poitU, the 
^ French inflation rale has Ijeen falling 
over Ihe last year and the US rate has 
been rising. 

ThiKs it appears that during the last 
year, according to output, iincmploy- 
nient and inflation indices, the French 
ccomiiny has performed better than the 
US economy and in some respects better 
than any industrialised economy othei 
than Japan. Thus, while the phasing 
out of Heagonoraics may be a ble.ssing, 
a major reversal in French pnlic’y \\oiild 
hi- iiTibirtiinate. 


Cauvery Waters Dispute 


Looking the Other Way 


THE (>)ngre.s.s(l) has alwa>s daimci! 
that it is the twly *nationar party in 
the country ana that all other political 
formations are either cominunal, or 
sectarian, or regional, or owe loyalty to 
foreign iiowers and are 'engaged in anti¬ 
national activities, ele. The Prime 
Minister’s remarks during her election 
tour oF Naga''and, later 'explained* in 
an fiiflcial statement which only alfliin* 
eil Ihe essentials of what she was re¬ 
ported to have said, as well as her 
more recent ohservatioas during her 
t*>ur of Andhra Prade.sh, only confirm 
these perccptioiw that the ruling party 
has of itself as well as of those who 
are politically opposed to it. 

The current wrangles belw'een the 
governments of Karnataka ciul Tamil 
Nadu over the sharing of' the waters 
of the Cauvery, and the lole that the 
Centre has been playing — or, rather, 
has been refusing to play — in the 
dispute .shows how hollow and hyjx)- 
critical these claims of the Congress (1) 
of being alwve sectarian and regional 
pulls are. Neither the facts of the dis¬ 
pute nor its contentiousness nor even 
the recourse to historical and mythical 
claims is unique. Virtually every 
irtate in the country has been having 
an ongoing dispute with one or more 
of its neighbours on the sharing of 
natural resources and the Centre has» 
as a matter of policy, taken the initia¬ 
tive to resolve these disputes even if, 
in die process, it fails to satisfy aQ 
the contending parties. Regulation and 
development of inter-state rivers and 
river valleys is very mudi ai a Central 
subject and the Centre has the duitbo- 
rity, in the eyent of the concerned 


states not agreeing upon a setUs^ment, 
to make its own award — us it has 
indeed done in severul cases. 

The point aliont the Karnataka-Tamil 
Nadu dispute o\M'r C^uuvery walens is 
that the Centre is keeping entirely 
quiet about the wrangle. With Karna¬ 
taka under a Gwigrciw (I) government 
enjoying the rights of posse.ssion and 
being able to regulate the flow of 
W'atcrs into Tamil Nadu w'hich, rather 
laiforhinately for it.s winter crop pros¬ 
pects, recently administered a massive 
rebuff to tlie aiiibilioiis of the ruling 
party in ihe Periakulam by-olections, 
this uncharacteristic pa:.sivity of tht* 
Centre is perhaps not .surprising. Even 
]e.s.c .surprising is the intcrvenlion ol 
the Kerala Chief Minister, also of the 
CongMs.s(I), wdio while most anxious 
to keep out 'outsiders' from fishing in 
the coastal waters of north Kerala, has. 
ill a compeasatory gesture, maintained 
that Tamil Nadu is ahvady getting 
more than its .shaiv? of water from the 
Canveiy, 


West Asia 


Pressure on Lebanon 


THE Lebanese Pre.sident Amin Cema- 
yel's visits to the US, France and 
Italy last month and his proposed visit 
io some Arab stat<\s as well as the 
promised meeting with Ya.sscr Arafat 
are intended to counter the pressure 
being nioiintcd on Lebanon by Israel. 


Of this pressnie. there Is little doubt. 
Israel ha.s been demanding that Lebanon 
sign a .so-called 'jieace treaty*, which 
would allow the formalisation of a 
‘security zone* in southern I.ebanon all 
along tbc Israeli bi>ideT (w'hich already 
evist.s) and, Jollowfng that, the merger 
of Israeli piotcge Saad Haddad*.s forces 
ill the Lebanese army and their po^rtiug 
in th<? Accurity zone*. In this way not 
only would Israel, in view of its mili¬ 
tary .superiority, exercise the authority 
to monitor and influence all internal 
clev<’lopmciits in Lebanon but also exer¬ 
cise control over Lebanon's relations 
with oilier Arab state.s. In the event of 
Lebanon not yielding to these pre.s- 
.siires, Israel would continue its mili¬ 
tary pre.sence in Leliamm and control 
over Lebanese i3<ilitic.s. 

Tbi.s a)3pears to have been unaccept¬ 
able to Amin C^inaycl even though the 
Phalanglsts have liad (and perhaps 
continue to hav<') clo.se links with 
Israel. I'or any Lebane.se regime, even 
the ono led by known opponents of the 
I'LO like the PhanalgUts, has to rcck- 
noii with the fact that the countiy's 
economic well-being is dependent upon 
Arab goodwill. 

For Lfibanon, therefore, both the 
Israeli *option.s’ imply a threat to its 
ver\' exlstcmce. Signing a ‘peace treaty* 
or acquie.scing in continued Israeli pre¬ 
sence Ijoth hold the praspcct of re¬ 
newed civil strife and further strains 
on Lebaiion'.s ecoiiomic links with Arab 
states. The situation Is fijrth<*r aggra¬ 
vated by the fact that the regime's 
hold over I^*banon is anyw'ay tenuous — 
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^vi:cw‘/is its inability to put nn end lo 
ehe frequent armed flashes between 
PhalanRi.sts and Iffti.st inilituts. 

Tl Ls llierefore natural that the gov- 
f'lninent .should accord the highest 
priority to what Pre.sidont Cemaycl has 
described its tlic thret; basic elements 
of his government’s policv*: unity ol 
Lebanon, its place in Arab world and 
siipport for the Palestinian struggle for 
it htMiielitncl. The presence of l/cbanes<; 
National Front leader Walid Jutnbintt 
along vvitli Cemayel, at the latter’s 
Paris pre.ss conference, Gemay<d’s 
statement that Lebanon would not be¬ 
come 'another Egypt’ in West Asia, 
his denunciation of Israeli pressures 
for a 'j[)eace treaty’ and his criticism ol 
'certain unpatriotic elements' who, he 
said, are trying to “separate I.,ebaiion 
from the Arab Ix*agiie and to force it 
to throw' itsell Into Israel’s arms’* are 
to be seen as gestures intended to 
cimeilinte a.s \v('l] as reassure the Arab 
states. 

But more inip<irtanlly, these signals 
are also addressed to the in that 
like (Icmayel. the ITS too, under the 


THE Joint Plant Committee (JPC) has 
announced siilistantial increase in prices 
of a large niiniber of steel items as 
also pig iron with effect from October 
23. This is the .second hike since steel 
pricevs were decontrolled seven inontlis 
ag<i and JPC was entrusted with keep¬ 
ing watch oil oiicii market price.s ot 
pig iron acid steel items. In April last, 
when the last increase in prices was 
effected, JPC had been selective and 
cautions. Prices were marked up for 
onV 36 per cent of the total tonnagu 
planned to be iiroduced during the 
year; no change in prices was made 
for almost 40 per cent of the tonnage: 
and for the balance there was some 
reduction. The latest price increase i.s 
very much more extensive, covering 
60 per cent of tlie steel production 
ticsides pig iron. In re.spect of the other 
40 per cent, prices have been either 
kept unchanged or marginally reduced. 
The price increases range from Rs 100 
to ILs 1,000 per tonne. Pig inm price 
hcis been rai.sed by Rs 100 per tonne. 

The JPC has come out with this 
sharp price hike at a tiioe. .when the 
steel plants and aleebyafds 


weight of its stated West Asian policy 
and broader regional interests, is pre- 
.sently not interested in securing a de¬ 
linking of T.ebanon from the Arab 
world as il was, in the case of Egypt 
when it secured the Camp David 
agreement. For instances wlu'lo I.srael 
has been demanding the withdrawal of 
the forces of the PLO followed by 
those of .Svria before the Israeli troops 
themselves will agree to withdraw, the 
US has 5upportc<l the Lebanese demand 
fc'r simii1taiieuu.s withdrawal of all the.se 
forces. What is more, the US has as- 
.^•erted that any pact lietwccn Israel 
and Lebanon imist be preceded by an 
overall progress in We.st Asian settle¬ 
ment (acceptance of US West Asian 
plan by Israel) and ha.s advised Leba¬ 
non to retain its Arab credentials in 
order to get Arab finance that Lebanon 
de.siMTately requires for economic re¬ 
construction and SvTia’s poliUcal good¬ 
will to strengthen the regime’s iKjsitioTi 
within. The United Slates is certainly 
liying hard to show that it can bring 
about an acceptable arrangement bet¬ 
ween Lebanon and Israel on the one 
hand and Ix'b.anon and other Arab 
etmntrie.^ on the other. 


unsold stocks of nearly 1.5 mn tonne.*; 
of steel and there Ls an uncleared .stock 
of 80,0(M) tonnes of imported steel as 
well. In fact to compensate for the 
increased inventory liolding casts, the 
stockyards' handling margins have been 
latsed to lis 160 per tonne from Rs 70 
per tonne, as recommi*ndcd by the 
Bureau ol Industrial Costs and Prices 
fBlCP), The increase in steel prices is 
also based on nonns and guidelines 
worked out by the BICP to offset rise 
ill railway freight, power tariff, etc. 
Steel prcKluci'rs have also l)cnefited 
frwn the goveniment’s decision to with¬ 
draw the levy of Rs 200 per tonne 
which tliey were required to contribute 
to the import pool fund used to equa¬ 
lise piice.s of domestic and imported 
steel. Mo,*it ol imported steel items arc 
now cheaper than domestic products 
and .so I he p<x)l ha.s liecome redundant. 

The decision to raise the prices of 
stc^el products has brought into the 
open the problems of combining a 
system of administered prices with a 
regime of relatively liberal imports. 
Since import of many steel Hems arg 
freely., altowcd- a nd , i ntiyn a tion fll . 


(he.vo items arc lower thaa domestic 
prices, any further Increase ill ^{r 
prides by the JPC would only have 
given a further fillip to inerts. The 
rf*siilt is that the JPC has had to con¬ 
cent rate mast of the sharpest Increase 
in priee.s on sled iteias used by the 
railways, such as axles, wheels and 
rails. Pnvsumahly, the railways can be 
compelled by government flat to use 
relatively expensive domestic steel pro¬ 
ducts, Of course, increase in prices of 
steel products used by the railways 
must lead, .sooner than later, to increase 
in railway freight charg€,s and passenger 
far€.s. In turn, the rise in railwav 
freight rales will raise the steel plants' 
costs ant! so necessitate another round 
of increases in prlce.^ of steel products. 
^ noted above, the rise in railway 
freight cha;i*ge.s was praiscly one of 
the reasons advanced for the increases 
in steel pr]ce.s announced last inonth. 

Another souriv of upward iiresstire on 
.steel price Is the drop io the* level of 
iitillsalion of the steel plants' capacity, 
l^roduction of the public sector steel 
plants in the first half of 1982-83 was 
only 2.55 mn tonnes which was low'Cr 
thttn the output of 2.64 mil tonnes 
achieved in the comparable period ot 
last year. A number of factors — the 
distinct .slackening of the rate ot 
growth of imliLstrial production, the 
>niaU increase in the developmental ex¬ 
penditures of the Central and state 
governments and the liberalisation of 
import policy in respect of imports of 
many .steel products — have contributed 
to sluggish demand for domestic steel, 
ft would be hardly .surprising if the 
situation is worsened by the latest 
round of increases in steel prices In 
that case the cost-price chose will 
gatluT added momentum. 


HPS Groundnut 


NAFED Plus 


KXPORT of hand-picked and sheeted 
(UPS) grcnaidnut this year may not be 
very much helped by the libetalisatlon 
of export policy and allocation of An 
enhanced export quota. Shipments of 
UPS groundnut last year were 32,000 
^(xmes. Jt may be difficult to even 
maintain this level of export this year, 
unless the Soviet Union substan^lty 
increases its offtake. The reason for 
the pessimism is the record crop abM^ 
and the consequent stiff international 
competition. 

Indians exports of lUPS grounding. 


BUSINESS 


Price-Cost Chase 
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'kiA A IihM 

iwo lakh lonties m lU75t8. Ktibse*^ 
quentU they dcelmed shaiply» due 
partly to kc<nei competition and paxtlv 
to c^itaiii changes m government 
IK>ht\ \ ceiling ol 50,000 lotines was 
imposed on expoit ot HPS groundnut 
jn 197b 77 ami m the lollowiiig yiai 
theri was i total bin <ai ixpoits 
Though thi bui \tas withdrawn m 
197S-79 and i quota of 50,000 toiims 
illolted txpoits have since been cain 
lisid throu^ the National \griciiUural 
(’ooiKrativc Maikctiiig Fcderalioii of 
India (NAFED) Exports have fallen 
sliort ot even the modest quota every 
\eir as th< following figuies show 



Quoti 

Shipment 


(tonnes) 

(tonnes) 

FITS 79 

50 000 

18 500 

1979 SO 

50,000 

17,700 

1980-81 

50000 

49,500 

1981 S2 

30 (MM) 

se,ooo 


With c inilisifiou has tomo a’so in 
(.le ism^ deixndcnce on shiimienU to 
tin ITSSlt IiiviU liade has criticised 
\ Ml U loi allowing our competitors 
to laptiiie iK expoit maikets develop- 

< I liv us Prjoi to cuiahsation tlie over- 
seLs Inih in IIPS groundnut wis hand 
ltd h\ piivib tilde under ilu Indian 
Oil and l^odiue I xiiort Association 
(FOPFAl and it is tine thil NAFFD 
did not hiv« mv ixpenence in s/hat 
is ulrinttidK i highK specialised trade 
Uowcvii th< niun reisou for the set 
hick, in t\|K>its in icinnt vcais has 
lucci th( high piiccs ot oilseeds and 

< dihlo oils in the clonicstic market 
Indiui flPS gioimdniit has as a result 
been ptued out ot the world market 
Mils 1 Kt has Ix'cn brought home to 
th( priv ite ■fnde this \t ir 

Uiidti the current sens polits the 
go\eminent has not only enhanced the 
i xport quota from 50,000 temnes to 
om lakh tonnes but also allowed pi vale 
tr idc and co operatives to imrticipate 
lu the export trade through NAFED 
But piivate tiule has faded to mc^ke 
an\ ht^adwa) ioi the* simple reason 
that the i>revailing domestic price of 
gioundnut is us niiich as Rs 1500 
pti tonne above international prices 

Private trade has, therefore, stopped 
blaming NAFED and has set up a cry 
for incentives. Among the incentives it 
if demanding is freedom to import 
edible oilseeds from abroad so that 
losses on export of HPS groundnut can 
be recouped from sale in the dmeitio 
market of imported seeds or dm ella 
from them. Since the country needs to 
import ediUe oils wgutarlyi linking 
tkiie impoiti to egporti of ground* 
m k Mrth comidiHttgi At gtoiNit 
tfaf biMlt of the ekoip fOWflitld olll 


goes Lirgehr to doaieetic vanaspati 
manuiacturers, to absolutely no pur^ 
pose This lienefit could lie diveited 
to expoiti^rs of HPS gioundnut — 
NAFED as much as piivato trade — so 
IS to give a push to these expoits 


Sugar 

Waltln fl for New Policy 

SI (rAR inUifsN live been iiigiiig tht 
goMrniiicut to conic out with the sugai 
policy foi the new season Jhc go\em¬ 
inent s stexk reply has been tliat the 
matter is under its active consideiati^iii 
iuoweis hue bctsi iskitig tot llu 
nunimuiii statutory priii of caiK to In 
laiscd JroiM Rs 130 to Rs 180 pei loiuic 
hsen tht sugar industry has bttii pic vl- 
ing for tlui pnee to be raised ic Hs 130 
per tonne Ihc explanation is th it the 
pile ot le \ y sug ii is linkc d to the statu 
ton niinmiuiii price of cane, an uicm isi 
in the lattei niians a use m tht ioiiiit r 
1 01 the rest, the nuiiiiiinm piiet of 
c UK js puuly notional sinet. the actiiil 
puces paid to the growers is \iiy tnueh 
lughci Ihus though the statutois 
imniiiunn pnee of sugateaiic was kc))t 
iiitehangid in 1981-82, the giowti 
is known to have aetually ueeued 
moie than double the price he got lu 
1980-81 

Mcinwhile, the lobbviiig ovei the 
monthly sugai e^uotis goes on llu 
UctoDct cpiola wis laist 1 to a high 
figure of 6b4,000 toiuifs and jncluilti.i 
a speenl festival e|uoia ol 50,000 ton. 
lies to lx distiibutcd to cardhuldeis it 
a special price ot Rs 4 2:), which is 
substantially higher than tin lc\> piue 
and is only alioiit 25 paise pci kg luwt i 
tiian the pi ICC ot Ircc siigii Ihc epioti 
loi November, leleased on October 21, 
was cut to 611,000 tonnes and the 
special cpiota ot oOOOO tonnes was 
ciiopped ihc epiotd lias been icductd 
despite the tact ttiat deinaml in Nuvcin- 
her will be higher than in October 
Ixcdusc ot the Diwali and Ourga t'uja 
tcstivah Jhat should ciitaiiily please^ 
the industry. 

the Sugar Cess Amendment Bill was 
passed on October 16. Ihe amencU 
oient is intended to finance the buffer 
stout ot 6 lakh tonnes, llm cess per 
quintal ot sugar produced m the cur¬ 
rent ieasoD will go up from Be 10 to 
Hi 15 per quintal. Ihis will mean an 
iuerease of 10 paiM per kg » the price 
of VUgati 


Despite the play with quotas the 
clianccis of a rise in prices of sugar aie 
small At the hcgliming of Octolx'r the 
government hid stocks of about 35 lakh 
tonnes of sugar, which were about four 
times the stocks on the same date last 
scar So the government can easily re- 
le.use i special Diwali festival quota 
ol KXIOOO tonnes, should piiecs show 
aii\ lincltnev to go up Bui ihis mas 
not be necessary because the trickle of 
new SI ison gur has already Iwgun to 
ini\« 111 the market and will gither 
moiiKntuni soon Khandsui loo will 
slut aniMiig m Jhc inaiVct bv nud- 
\o\c iiibor 


New Subscription Rates 

11IL single copv pnee and sub¬ 
scription lates ot Economic and 
Political Weekly have remained 
unehinacd smte October 1980. 
Duima this period costs, cspccial- 
1\ of paper printing and postage 
have gone un shatpis We are, 
thcicfore, compelled to raise the 
price of EFW to Rs 3 50 with 
ettfet fiom November 1, 1982. 

The new subscription rates, effec¬ 
tive Irom the same date will be 
as follows 

Inland 


Six months 

Rs 

95 

One veai 

Rs 

1/5 

Two \ears 

Rs 

3?5 

Thiee yt irs 

Rs 

175 

Concessional Rates 

One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

85 

Teacheis 

Rs 

125 


Concessional r.ites arc available 
unlv in India To avail of conces¬ 
sional rates, certihcate from lele- 


vant institution is 

essential 


Foreign: Surface Mail 


One year 

Foreign: Atr Mail 

US s 

40 


One Ycir 

Bangladesh. Pakistan 


ind Sn Tanka 


35 

Other Asia 

Afiica, Australia, 

s 

45 

Europe 

South and North 

$ 

60 

America and 
New Zealand 

s 

75 

Remittance by 

money order/ 

bank draft/postal 

order preferred. 


Plme add R$ 7 to outatatton 
cheques for cidlectioii eharni. 

All ttmlttaBces to £eo«omle 
m MMmI Wtefcljr. 



STATISTICS 


Vaftatloa {Nc Ohm) 


latoc Nonbcrs of Wholesale P Ices 


Utaat 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(1970*71 «-IOO) 

Weights 

Week 

Laat 

LMt 

Mar27. In 

In 

In 

in 

<9 10 82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

All ComiDodities 

1000 

288.4 

--0.8 

0.6 

4 3 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


Mniary Articles 

417 

272.^ 

—1.8 

0 4 

5 1 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

246 1 

-2.3 

2.S 

4 8 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Non-Food Articles 

106 

246.0 

—1.4 

—0.7 

8 4 

9.7 

11.9 

14-7 

-4h3 

Pud. Power, Light and Lubricants 

83 

457.2 

— 

4.3 

4.5 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Mmufactor^ Products 

499 

273 3 

—O.l 

--0.2 

3.7 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 

Coat Living Index 

Bate 

Latest 

Month 


Variation (Far Cant) 




Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 




Last 

Ust 

Match 

81**82 

80*81 

79-80 

78-79 




Month 

Year 

82 





For Industrial Workers 

1960-100 

488* 

2.1 

7.5 

6.8 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

I960-100 

448* 

1.4 

7.4 

5 9 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

For Agricultural Labourers 

luly 60-June 

433* 

2 3 

3.2 

2.0 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 —1.9 

61-100 









Moaioy and Banking 




Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 


Unit 

Latest 








Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 


Weak 



(8-10-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26. 

8142 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Month 

Year 

82 





Money Supply (Mg) 

Rs crore 

66.625 

92 

7,470 

4.100 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 


(0 1) 

(12 6) 

(6.6) 

(12 7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 

Rs crore 

33,918 

147 

5.979 

3.160 

4S57 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 

Rs crore 

44,581 

764 

5,698 

—1,945 

2,158 

6.492 

-2,069 

5,690 

5,280 

4.125 

968 

Sector 

Rs crore 

l,65S 

— 2*^8 

—1.006 

—613 

—10 

Depoaits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rs crore 

47,276 

397 

3,828 

3.526 

5.762 

(IJ.2) 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 



(0.8) 

(14.1) 

(8 0) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.Q 

tadex Nimiber of Industrial 

Weigbm 

lAteai 

Average of 


Variation (Far Cant) 


Month 








Piroduction 


MOD 

tins* 

In 

19B2t 

la 

1981 

In 

1980 

In 

1979 

In 

1978 

(1970-100) 



1982 

1981 

Oeneral Index 

100.00 

164.9* 

170.6 

162.7 

4 9 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

Bade Industries 

32.28 

196.2* 

200.2 

187.3 

6.9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.23 

161.0* 

186.3 

180.3 

3.3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

148 6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2.7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Consumer Goods Industries 

31.52 

153 3* 

163.8 

146.5 

11.8 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3.41 

165.4* 

167.9 

163.9 

2.4 

—0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Noo-Durable Goods 

28.11 

134 1* 

163 3 

144.4 

13.1 

9.3 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

Foreign Tmde 

Unit 

Lateat 

Cumuktivafor* 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-19 

77-78 


Month 
(June 82) 

82-83t 

81-82t 







Exports 

eiom 

505 

1,812 

1,652 

7,358 

6,711 

(3.9) 

6,459 

3,535 

5,404 


2,813 

-1,163 

(9.6) 

(16.3) 

(3.0) 

(5.0) 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 

Ba ofon 

la CION 

1.016 

—511 

3,334 

—1,522 

13,110 1^24 
(4.7) (38.8) 
-5.752 -5,813 

9.022 

(13.1) 

-2,563 

7,398 

Jiia 

Emilloynient Exchange Statistics 

OoU 

Latmt 
Month • 
(Apr. 82) 

Cumnlatlvefor* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

im 



1982 

1981 






Number of applicants on live registers 
(as at end of period) 

Thonaaiid 

18,059 

18,039 

16,332 

17.838 

(10.1) 

16^ 

&156 

(0.4) 

14,334 

12,6» 

‘-a 

1<M4 

Number of registrations 

Thouaaad 

373 

1,661 

1^31 


6.132 

'k 

3j616 

(3.1) 

Number of vacancies notiOed 

TbonaaDd 

76 

277 

277 


w 

(-4.^ 

Number of placements 

Tbouatnd 

42 

160 

154 



•’-iS 





(S.2) 

0.6) 

0.6) 

(-) 

(11-t) 


* For euimit year opto lateK month for which data am avallaUe and for eomspoodlng pariod of laH year, 
t Proviidooal data. 

Atom / (I Suparwript numpral dmolai month to whieh flgara lalatN a g. inpatwript* Mtem dHit foa itpiNoli for fonaara 
aod M on, 21 Pmure* in braaitM damta pafoaniaia variation omr pwtoiii oanod 
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EITHEK the Ministry of Finance, or 
the Plannintr Coinniission, or perhaps 
both, arc in the habit of addressing, 
from time to time, stern letters to the 
state goverfimcnts: they should set up 
spr^cial ccdls with the explicit responsibi¬ 
lity of preparing projects which could 
)>e pressed with the World Bank, or 
its soft-loan alhliate, the International 
Development Association, for possible 
financing. In matters invoKing finance, 
suggestions emanating from the Union 
government are as gcKxl as commands. 
Most state governments have set up 
such cells, "llie Ministry of Finance 
could not be any happier. 'J'he shelf of 
"bankable’ projects will henceforth be 
full: the Ministry will now be in a 
position to pre.scait to the Bank or the 
IDA, one after another, project after 
pn)icct, for loan or credit, loan if from 
the World Bunk, credit if from the 
IDA. Once loan or tredit agrecanenls 
for individual projects Kavt; been signed, 
foreign exchange accrues to the Mini¬ 
stry, and ail becomes right with the 
world. 

lliosc who live and die to defend the 
philosophy of external financing tor 
economic suslenanec* will of course con¬ 
sider all this to be fine and excellent, 
flow many in tlie state governments 
have however ever stopped to ciniuirc 
W'hat benefits they actually derive from 
such loans or credits? A gift horse need 
not be looked in the mouth. But is a 
NVorld Bank loan, or un IDA credit, a 
gift horse? If you are a state govern¬ 
ment, is it a gift of any genre at all? 

Consider the fads as they are. What¬ 
ever the overall cost of a project, the 
World Bank does not usually olfer a 
loan (or a credit, if from the IDA) ev- 
t'cedirig 50 per cent of it. This loan 
(or credit) will be in foreign exchange. 
If a project is calculated to cost Ks 100 
crore, the foreign exchange loan from 
the Bank (or credit from the IDA) will 
therefore lx? equivalent to at the most 
Rs 50 crore. Even though the loan (or 
credit) agreements will be signed trl- 
laterally — by the Bank (or the IDA), 
Ih^ Union govemnient and the slate 
governm^t which had prepared and 
formally presented the project — the 
foreign exchange loan is to the Union 
goyenqnent M a result of a decision 
taken In 1077; 70 per cent of the rupee 
^piivalcnt of loan, is passccl on to 


the state government concerned in the 
form of supplementary Plan assistance. 
That is to say, over and bc^^ond the 
normal Plan assistance accruing to it in 
terms of the Cadgil formula, a state 
government, which puts up a project 
which is acc*cp»ed for Bank (or IDA) 
assistance, i.s awarded a special further 
allocation equal to 70 per c*c*iU of the 
Bank loan (or IDA cretlil). If the loan 
(or credit) is of the order of Hs 50 
(Tore in foreign e\chang»*, the slate 
government therefore receives from tlie 
Ibiioii government a sum of Ms 35 crore 
us suppleincnlary Plan assistana*. A 
bit of fatuous rigmarole is here involved: 
w'e, the Union governinetil, arc highly 
plea.sed with you; you had prirparcd 
th(^ project which has enabled ns to 
wangle Rs 50 crorcr worth of foreign 
exchange from the Bank (or the IDA); 
in apprc^ciation of your role, we are 
huiipy to allow you supplementary Plan 
Ji.ssistance of the order of Ms 35 crori'; 
aren’t we generous, won’t yon remain 
ever so grat(»fnl to ns and ^siiig our 
j)rai.s(% morning, noon, afternoon and 
evening? 

Such .snpjilenKMilarv Plan assistance is 
.subject to the same cmKlilions as a I tad i 
to normal Plan a.ssisiance: 70 per cent 
of the as.sjstanc(’ is In the form of loan, 
to lie returned to the Union govemnieiil 
within the? .stipulatcMl number of years 
and at the .standard rate of interest that 
applies to such loans; the other 30 ptT 
cent is a grant. Therefore, in our hyi>o-’ 
thetical case, of the sum of Rs 35 crorc 
received by the .state government as 
.special Plan a.ssistanc'e on account of 
the project, Bs 24.50 crore will have 
to be returned to Centre along with 
the intere.st charges; only the re.sidiial 
amount of Hs 10.50 crorc will be pure 
gift, a grant from the Union gox'crn- 
ment to the state govenunent. 

If the foreign exchange Joim i.s in the 
form of a credit from the International 
Dex'clopinent Association, apart from a 
small .service ciharge, the Union govtTii- 
ment will not be called upon to pay any 
intercut. For the loan part of th(* special 
Plan as.sistanee to the state, tin* Centre 
will nonethe1o.ss charge the standard 
rate of intcre.st. That however is only 
a minor part of the matter. The thiion 
government, given its economic philo¬ 
sophy atul the desperate shortage oi 
foreign excliangcr which the* pursuit of 


that philosophy has engender(*d, does not 
mind cutting a few comers as long as 
it can lay its hauids on some extra foreign 
exchange, and let nonchalance take the 
liindniost. However, what docs the 
state go\ eminent, wliich was cajoled 
into [ircpariiig the project and putting 
it up, get in the bargain? Once the 
loan (or credit) agreement has been 
.signed, it becomes known as a World 
Bank project, and, marvellous public 
relations on the Bank’s purl, the news¬ 
papers Sturt blaring how generous the 
Bank is, it is putting up the -royal sum 
of Rs 1(K) crore for enabling the people 
of the .state to have* more power, or 
more irrigation water, or more buses on 
the road, and .so on. What the news¬ 
papers blare have not the remotest 
link to facts: of the total project cost 
ot Rs 100 erort*. the .state government 
itself has to arrange tor Rs 65 cTOre — 
nearly tw'o-thirds of the total .sum. 
'J'riie, if the loan (or credit) agreement 
had not b(*en signed witli the Bank 
(or the IDA), neither the loan nor the 
grant from the Centre would have been 
forthaiining, .so that the state govern* 
iiHTit would have to worry about how 
to arrange for the residual amount of 
Rs 35 crore. That do(‘s not still 
obliterate the reality that the bulk of 
the cast — Rs 65 cron^ out of Rs 100 
crorc — is being met by ihc pciople of 
the state them.selve.s. Wliy should the 
World Bank then iwig the glory? And 
wliv .should the state govemmemt allow 
itseil to be taken for a rid<*? 

A innnlHT ol .similar other qne.stions 
c'onid qiitMie up. Not all state govern¬ 
ments are e<iually equipped to man 
c(‘1.s which could pieparc attractive 
projects for ensnaring the Bank: in 
such matters, the lolatively advanced 
.states, such as Maharashtra Gujarat 
or Tamil Nadn, will, oUier things re¬ 
maining the same, be quicker and smarter 
than. .sa>, Nagaland or Meghalaya or 
lliiTiacha) Pradesh. So tlu* chances are 
high that, lireaching the norms of the 
Gadgil formula, some ot the advanced 
slat(*s will get Ihc extra advantage of 
supi>!emt:iitary Plan -a&sistancv which is 
denied to the relatively backward statas 
.simply U'caust? they arc unable to pre- 
.scfit projects tor Dank (or IDA) finan¬ 
cing. This is palpably unfair, and can 
lead to a liirther widening of the eco¬ 
nomic distance between states and 
stales. There is also the other, equally 
serioiL« asiHsct: the Centre, caught in 
a jam because it is .short of foreign 
exchange, blatantly asks the statess to 
give weightage to projects w^hich arc* 
likely to attract World Bank financing. 
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Such prujccLs, given their intent, cany 
d .siz(\ihtc rtjnponejiit of foreign raf- 
change expendiliiro in aggregate cost. 
The Ceiilns in other words, actively 
U)l>l)jrs with tht; state govemmenhs that 
the goal ol national self-reliance may 
please 1 h' hanged, and they opt for 
projects airid technologies which en- 
coiiragf iinixui.s and expcnidituru on 
lorcigii gcHids and .services. 

Is not this going h» he a .sell-per¬ 
petuating mess? Fly-hy-night operators 
of ^^-callcd .stfivings-and-invc^stmcnt 
companies, wIk) have conn* a cropi>cr 
recently, wi*re wont t<i use a part oi 
the deposits they collected ki the mouth 
of March to pay the promised interc.st 
at the rate of 3R or 48 per cent h) those 
inxn whom tlw^y had <iollected deixisits 
in the month of February; a part ot 
the deposits collected in April was 
similarly used to pay the promlwd 
interest t(» depasilois who joinctl in 
March, and so on down the line; the 
principal anw^mit of the deposits was 
merrily frittered away in this manner. 
The government in New Delhi Is not 
1)eh>iviTig any differently. It is eiK‘*)iirag- 
iiig projects which involve expenditure 
in foreign exchange in order to obtain 
a foreign exchange loan with which to 
meet its outstaiuling obligations in 
forrigii exchiinge; by ibe compulsion of 
things, it. will thiTcforc have to conti¬ 
nue cnconragiug projects with liigh 
foreign exchange expenditure so as to 
secure foreign ejfchunge to pay oil 
t)b1iga'li4>n.s which fresh loreign exchange 
loans gis'4' rise to in the subsctpidil 
yt'ar.s. Peihaps philos4>phers, who ad- 
here, to the Canxika .schcHrl, like nothing 
better than this kind of high life. 

Meanwhile, the ptwr stale govem- 
incnts, who get trapped, have a lean 
time. Wliile they, on their own, have 
t<i find most of the. money needed for 
the projects, the\ have been made t(» 
sign the loan papers with the Bank, 
they have «igrced to adhere to all the 
reasonable and unreasonable conditions 
.set by it. How' dare you not listen to 
the World Bank; you may have put up 
two-thtrds of the money, so what, the 
whole world knows these are World 
Bank projects; you cannot afford to 
sing a different song. Very .soon, not 
ju.st engineers and civil .servants, even 
ministers too begin to get befuddled: 
after all, why Ijothor, the funds are 
coming from the World Bank, they are 
rich people, so we need lurt stint, we 
can be lavish with our expenditure; let 
ns, hi grand .style, call in the consul* 
touts and spb-contract the job; the 


World Bank likes consultants; so let us 
do as tho' want us to do. 

If only the frills are cut out, this 
particular project, which, with the Bank 
loan thrown in, casts Rs 100 crore, 
could jxjrhaps be completed by the 
.state govcniuicnt s engineers and techni- 
('iaii.s on their own, at a cost which 

companies' 


MUKAND IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
is going ahead with its modernisation 
prograiimic. It has completed moder- 
ui.sutioii of the wire rod mill by instal¬ 
ling and commissioning a high speed 
fitiishing block and easy draw continu¬ 
ous cooling sy.stcin. Two of the loui 
iuniaces in the steel plant have been 
<‘t [Hipped with water cooled panels. 
l■hf*^^^ have resulted in lower coii- 
."luniitiiiii of rcffactorie.s and also im¬ 
proved the time between rtdiniiig of 
llie fiirnaceh. Faci1itie.s for continuous 
cl larging of .sponge iron have been in- 
.stalled for one furnace and installation 
tor the scxxmd is luidcr way. Orders 
liav4' Ix'cii placed with Loybold lleracus 
i»f Wi'st Cermany for equipment for 
new' technology of ladle metallurgy. 
Thf\se are exi)cctcd to he received and 
irislalled during April-June 1983. The 
10.5 me! re radius bloom caster, for 
which also an order has lieen placed, 
is < \pcclcd to be installed by June 
1983. This will be the largest bloom 
caster in the country. Orders for the 
eciuipment needed for the rehabilita¬ 
tion and modernisation of the bar mill 
have been mostly placed. The com¬ 
pany has received iiermi.ssion of the 
static government to shitt this mill 
ti'oiu Kurla to Kalwe and is awaiting 
approval of the Central government. 
The company's application for increas¬ 
ing billet production through moder- 
tiLsation of its steel making facilities 
also being considered by the gov- 
<a-nm<^nt. The foundry at Kurla is pro- 
j)4xs4*d to he modernised at a cost (rf 
Rs 1.64 crore. This will enable the 
t'onipaiiy to replace worn-out facllitie .1 
to upgrade technology and to augment 
production of bogies. The company 
issued in January last convertible de- 
benture.s of Rs 7 crore to raise a part 
of the riuaiice required for its inoder- 
nisatkxi programme. The public issue 
was oveisiilxscribed by 3.81 times. 

Meanwhile, profitability of the 


would have stayed within the limit ot 
Rs 65 crore. In other words, what is 
done with Rs 100 crore could perhaps 
be accomplished with a .sum of Rs 65 
crore itself. But that would have rob¬ 
bed us of the opportunity of striking 
a blow for permanent external depend¬ 
ence. 


company’s operations came under in¬ 
creasing pressure during 1981-82 due 
to several adverse factors. These in¬ 
cluded all-round increase in costs of 
various inputs, larger imports of steel 
products under OGL, .stilfer competi¬ 
tion in the market with the coming on 
stream <jf fresh .steel making and roll¬ 
ing capucitle.s ;ind increase jii produo 
tioii by main .steel plants, lower de¬ 
mand flue to recessionary trends in 
.several sectors of industry and change 
in thf* pattern of demand ricr'cssitatiiig 
relatively higher jrrodiiction of less re- 
inuncrative items like mild steel wire 
lods. Despite higher sales of Rs 131 
cJf)ie again.st Rs 107.12 crore in the 
previfnw year, gras.s profit decline*! 

from Hs 7.*35 crore to Rs 7.02 
rroro. With saving in tax liabi¬ 
lity, Iwwever, net profit turned 
fint to hi' higher at Rs 3.9t) crore 
(Rs 3,02 crore). Dividend Is mainlain- 
cfl at 15 per cent an*l is eovereil 3.30 
times as agaiast 2.48 times previoasly. 

Production of rolled products in- 
crea.scd from 1,44,623 tonnes to 

1.50,074 tonnes. The tximpany stepped 
up production of stainless steel from 
3,284 tonnes to 8.067 tonnes. It 

developed low carbon c*o]d heading 

quality ami other special quality wire 
rods, it has plans to roll electrode 
c[iiaUty wire rods in larger quantities 
in the auning years. Production of 
.steel castings was 10,404 tonnes as 
agaiast 8,745 tonnes. In January 1982 
the company secured an order for 
3,000 CASNUB bogies valued at 
Rs 12.45 crore from Railway Board. 
This order Ls expected to be coni'- 
pkted by September 1983. The com¬ 
pany proposes to develop and supply 
high tensile couplers to railways, for 
which an order worth Rs 2.5 crolNi 
has been already received. More 
orders for these couplers ate cxpecM. 
qnqe the initial order is eitjecuted. Jjise 
to im^Kirt liberatbaCion, deniflund for 
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,i£rab1y and this has s^ 
ed the order position o* ^ 
size castings section. The company 
SpU<^ to wagon huttder. 160 coop- 
lem valued at Bs U lahh for export 
to Vietnam and 104 bogies valw^ a‘ 
lU 18 lakh lor export to Bangladwh 
during 1981-82. The inachme building 
division executed several presttgkiiM. 
orders like cme equipment ior a mmi- 
cemeut plant, 60 tonne ladle 
with thyristor controk for a ierro- 
chromc plant. It aU supplied majoi 
»duiimieul lot the Bokaio Boll Behai- 
cktiiiig Piojetl, d joint turnkey P^ 
jett with llilachi ol Japan. The ordei 
book position oi the division is coin- 
(ortable. The division received pet- 

ims. sk)n iiooi the Central government 
to divetsiiy into manufacture of mate¬ 
ria] handling equipment like stad^ 
and iei'’ditneis within the tvistinq 
eapatilie«. Ihe contiact and engineer- 

inj, seivices divkion leceived ordeis 
w drill Bs 1.‘)J cioif lor suppK. etec- 
tidu and timiinUsioiiing jobs m dilfe- 
iiiit iiKatunis. The divtswiii w workiniJ 
ill cl<is« collaboiatioii with the Ileal 

Tfce Week’s Comiwries _ 


WIITAS INDUSTfllES has tnmed 

out lUsappoluting 

a tiatling loss of Bs 55 lakh lor IWI-M 

as aaainsi a gttxs profit of Bs 
in the ptevknis >ear despite a m^r 
liunoser ol Bs 88.11 crore agmirt 
Ub 76.‘J8 c««e. With the loss oi 
Ltore hiought foxward from 
\ 4 ‘ar, the accumulated deficit of Rs 3.i0 
cioK' liJis been cairicd to the balance 
slicct. I'he diiectors say that the indua- 
Ijial complex at DaUnianagar continues 
lf> biiftci irom large scale load-shedd¬ 
ing and * tippings effected b> Bihai 
Male lClcLlricit> Boaxd \Mtlioul any 
if'icwauuins 'rhi.s not onl> affects pio- 
(hictioa blit also damages equipment 
icMilting in continuous losses. BbEB 
has also increased iis charges siecply. 
I’uwei po.‘‘ltiou was also bad in Rajas- 
thsiii affecting piodnction oi the \anas- 
pati pKint at Jaipur. Coal supply and 
j»s liswspou by lail improved wnsidc- 
Mbit liming the >car. but ash content 
lit coal leniained l)c*t>^ecn 33 per cti.w 
.iTid 40 per cent causing reduction in 

(Rt in Lakhs) 


Mukaud lion 


Rohtas lnduslric.s 


Latest 

Vear 

30-6-82 


La.d 

'^eai 

30-6-81 


Lalist 

Yeai 

31-3-82 


Usl 

lieai 

il-3-8l 


I’did up tapital 

Reserve*- 

Bonowings 

of which Teim boiiowings 
(boss fixed assets 
Net fixed assets 
Investmentsi 
Cunent liabilities 
Current assets 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
Raw material costs 
W’age.s 

Interest ^ . 

Ginss profit (-fl/loss (—) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax provision 
Net profit (+)/k>ss (—) 
Invciitroeiit allowance itmrve 
Transter to reserves 
Dividend 

Amount 

Hffte (p« 

Cover (ttaics) 

BaHts (per cent) 

Ctioes p^tt/sejes 
Net pnsfit/papit^ employed 
invfutcisrto/ttlee 
MTeMsAm 


HOT 

920 

1403 

1277 

‘3731 

2104 

02 

i«4S 

7384 

1216 

r/50 

llltHi 

19 

6122 

1364 

56(3 

702 

138 

145 

m) 

1S3 

116 

V — 
E 121 
P — 
K 15 

3.30 
5.36 
12.10 
32r40 
1041 



807 
<349 
2734 
380 
2800 
IV21 
83 
2909 
.3717 
3231 
14h3 
1071 ’ 
(5 
4311 
JOlO 

m 

73.3 

125 

.310 

302 

41 

140 


121 

15 

2.18 

6.86 

20.74 

30.37 

9.61 


()03 
167 
1513 
UiO 
.5201 
17.33 
27 
2722 
)U9 
2371 
16i) 
8811 
16.3 
(1392 
1088 
201 
-- .3.3 


V 

E 

J» 

E 


'J 


had 

also to contend witn a m»«^* «• J‘* 
diistrial relations problems ^r tb 

ijjufi of departawBtalkatkm of contract 

labour cuhidnatlng to slow-^ms. 

rtrikes. In view of tbe multiple umoii. 
and Ihch exaggerated claims, the cora- 
iianv completed deparlineotalisatum on 
,.s own on the bask of principle* 

.igieed upon to tripartite seUltwents. 

The manageincnt also impleiumled the 
mtciim arbihatlon award of the cement 
hidiutii and tho itate-wiw wage 
s.-ltleinent in the oigineertog industry. 
Itoiing the >ear, the companj, produc¬ 
ed PJ-eiT touMcs of paper and btiatd 
against -17,958 tonoe!. in the pieyWMis 
scar. Production of cement was liigbei 
at 2.48,000 tonnes against 2.17,576 

tonnes liut that of asl^<^lo^ cemwt 

jjioduits wiis lower at 27,776 lounc* 
against 29,822 tonnes. Van.i-spati pio- 
diiclioii uds ‘59,716 toones (33,760 
l{iTmi‘.s) and vulcanised fibre 444 tomv’.s 
(.352 tonnes). Theic was poi» offtaltj 
i4 and decline in leahsation of papei 
.md Ikoaids due to imp<vt.s b\ goy^ni- 
nK»nt and tjs[ht money market ixxsitioO. 
wheiCiis costs continued to escalate du* 
lo hightn cost of inputs £tfJd powei and 
lucl. This has resulted in Javses in the 
paper division. The company's einn»*nt 
luiit has been accepted as a sick unit. 
Aicordifigly the company u, leqiiiifd 
to suppl> 50 pel cent of Jls capacity 
a.s l€v> oc’iuciit as against 2/*5id for 
iHiiina] uiiitA in tho indiisti>. 1h»* 
compaii) could iiol take full advafitag'* 
ol the partial decontrol, as pjoductiou 
v\as affected bv power cuts. Tlie ce¬ 
ment unit will be able l« oiAMaic 
jMofitabh d the ciiueiit i>obc\ of pai- 
hal eontiol coiitioues. *J'hc aslx'stus 
luiii Is leqiificd to purchase eciiicid 
out of the freixsole eategors* .iml con- 
.seiiuculh the .selling price had to bo 
luereascit .steeply. There is lusfomci 
LChlsliKice at this puce. Production awl 
piofitability will juipnive when offtake 
Ik"coiii<‘s noimal. Profitabilitv ol th« 
sanaspati unit was adversely utfected bv 
the cut iiilroduerd by the goveiuincut 
m tin' usage of impoitcd oil .uid io*i- 
tiiiuancv of vciliintary price* contiof. 
piofitability ol vuleauised filiie svas 
.iffected by fall iu demand due to le* 
cession in tbe jute and textile mdus- 
tiles. The financial institution* havo 
hutiuM disbursed Rs* 1.75 :rorf to the 
cimipam agaiiust i(s scheme (or ichab'** 
lit.ition and niodemlsation aind expaii- 
Mon ol the paper division A (redk 
sLiienic including cement and vaiiaspjiti 
units 1 .S being iioalised to iinpiov'* 
iilicicucy and augment povser gciu'i.i- 
tiori, which w‘ill rc,suU in cost reduc¬ 
tion. 
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Indiras, One and All 

Romesh Thapar 


ihcii* Ilk'll and womi'ii, abJ© tin 
forKel tIuMiiM-Jvrs on the business of 
thjnkiii;; and ucling jiisUtudonully? 


& 0 .\.K'riliX<> very serious is liaiijX'tiing 
within tlio ruling parly. Kveryone is 
watching the *inoads* ol Madam IViiiK' 
Minister as she reacts to the rampagings 
of her errant duughtcr-in-law, Maneka. 
'fhere are no divicUmds anymore in the 
Hajiv contact. Even his iiiimcdiale 
lieutenants are beginniug*(o realise this. 
*I 1 ic new game is to let it be whispered 
that thf?y arc in touch with IDiimpy and 
Dopey. It wins them immediate atten. 
tion from the moody leader. 

Ihc uncertainties witliiii the Coii- 
grcss(I) arc growing. There is no clear 
line of coinniaud — or, ior that matter, 
a liierarchy which points to eertain 
patleriis i>l' succession. 'Fhe conviction 
is spreading that llu* cliaotic handling 
of leadership qiieslions in the states is 
also becoming a feature at the Centre, 
llie demand for jiroperly organised party 
elections, which might crystalliso a 
structure of leadership at various levels, 
is not really welcomed and the effort is 
to shelve such initiatives. 

'file government system has been 
(tuick to assess the ineil'cctivenc.ss of 
Indira Gandht*s hold on the party. It 
is very visible now, and bureau'cratic 
flunkeys are no longer prepared to take 
action on ministerial proddings. In 
other words, the writ of government is 
faltering. Lobbyists arc feeling the 
iiecil to operate ul sc*\'eral different 
le\els. May he, this explains the ter¬ 
rible luck oi (.*o.ordhiaUon and cohesion 
wc* tire witnessing today. It is iH'coniing 
jiixiblnnutical to decipher w'hcre to turn 
to get anything done, or to bt; heard 
hitelligciitiy. 

"llic frustration and dcnioralisalion is 
inevitable bccau.se even the Opposition 
presents a bankriix>t, mindless display. 
Chandra Shekhar, in so many ways a 
symbol of the Congress that was, is 
leduced to tmiiouncing $>adayatm9 
from the C^andhi mandapam at Kanya- 
kumari to Hajgliat in Delhi. Charan 
Singh, still powerful among the Jats, 
liurscs his animosities. Bahtigu'na, 
smart as they come, imagines that he 
lias to c.xercisc patience until tlic 
C(ingress(l), based on strategic Uttar 
I’radesh and Bihar, dtssoKcs into his 
dcmpcsafic front 7 - or patrioUti front 


Alai Bcliuri \‘ajpa>cc valchcs liis 
charisma graph. As for the Jagjivun 
Hums, the* Morurji Desais and the 
Chavaiis, they refuse to retire, it’s all 
very sad. 'llieyXc lost the capacity to 
pick on a set of issuers that will get 
the [icople moving. 

Hi-cion.vl Savjuuus 

'I his kind of political ciixiroiuncnt 
iiuliirally gives birth to regional savi¬ 
ours — parties, factions and individuals. 
The list is nut all that short. Kasliniir, 
Punjab, Bengal, Assam, Tamil Nadu 
Andhra -- and who's iiex.? Increasingly, 
the xx'ople arc turning to leader¬ 
ships that arc nearer hotm*. and 
which sjx'ak a xmlitii'al and ceononiie 
rhetoric more relexunt than the rest. 
This easy parochialism will grow as the 
Dumpys and Dopeys mobilise the 
lumpens and offer tlu'insclves as the 
alternative to Mu Camdlii. 


Ask such u (picsiioii and cynical 
SLiiile.s ap|X‘ar on people’s laces. Pour 
chap, he’s lix'iiig in the clouiLs. But the 
trufli is that no correction is possible 
witiioul such men and women. Perhaps, 
that is wily the cadre.basc*d Com¬ 
munists and the BJP are a notch above 
the re.st.^ Both arc siillering from fatal 
Haws. 'Jhe Connnimisls arc incapable 
of relating ti:cir Marxist-Leninist 
analysis to the- complex reality of India, 
aiivl are for evi’r responding to iht' 
dikUitu of the gerontocracy in Moscow 
which is obse.ssed with its iiwii iiurnnv 
objectives. The BJP is seen as the 
ibSS, and docs very little to cure this 
aberration of the North. ’the cadres 
of the Bight and Left iniugine that the 
clexeloping eri.sis will hoist tlieiii Lo 
nalfonal power. Porgotleii are all the 
oilior liorrendoiis xarialioiis in the 
national scenario — sona' already taking 
shape. 

PouiicAL Vacuum 


'fhe core problem is that |no one is 
rising at the federal level to captain 
democratically a team of equals, be¬ 
longing to one party or more. So fur, 
the best of them is fired by the notion 
that it is the prime, iijinislership alone 
that is of value, for here power is 
supreme and unchalleiigetl. It is an 
idiot notion, rooted in our feudal past 
and in the posturings of our prime 
iiiinistcrs to dale. Bad precedents iiavc 
Ih'ch set. In other words, at federal 
level, they arc Indiras, one and all. So, 
naturally, the i>eopIe are persuaded to 
plod along with the Indira they know. 
And after her, Indira hopes her dynasty 
will take over. 


This repc'aled disenssion of llu' 
Xiolitical vacuum is iieccss!ir>' if only lo 
initiate llie processes which will rcnioxe 
the anibitioiis indivulnals who see India 
as a private fief don 1 aiul rexilace them 
by <xLiicter, more tliinightfii] elements 
capable of W'orkiiig together within a 
tiine-fraiiic that makes si'iisc to the 
rotiserl regional x)as.siuns of this sliI>- 
continciit. The political maiiagi'ineni 
of Ihc sub-contineiU can no longer Ix' 
done on nui thematically calculating 
eoinninnul and caste votes. It has to 
move to the nioro sopJiisticated levels of 
ecoiiumic growth and soeii.l enlighten¬ 
ment. 


What a scenario for this land, and its 
much-advertised deniocTacy. The rution- 
alisation that this is an autlientic 
Indian XH>litieal e.\pression, and accept¬ 
able to the various ethnic region*, 
untenable. Power became centred in> 
the PM’s office as a result of rather 
special circumstances and charisma, 
originally cultivated by jail goings 
during the frcedoui struggle, is now 
generated by wars with, our neiglibour.s, 
those enlarged communal clashes. What 
is needed now is national respect for 
work done in helping India to ^ 6 w 
hi peace and dignity. Where 


If India l»u.s grow'ii \oimgirT, there i.s 
little reflection of it in the xxiUlieal 
scenery. The luiiipcfi tide only empliu- 
.si.ses the distorted colourings apd the 
alienations which vitiate the possibility 
of ordered change. The longer our 
leadership of many luies nourisfab^ 
dreams of authoritarian assertion, thq 
more impossible will the transition* 
become. Collective responsibiliiy needs, 
developing in this still feudal 
Hiul at every level. . W© ttoik about 
a great- deal these days, but 
tj%iisliitc . ./ tile thliitditg. Ibis, 
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The Guiltv Men of Meenil 


Asghar All Engineer 


THE population of Meerut is more 
than five laklis, Heccutly the Meerut 
niuiiicipuhty has been eouverU*d into 
a corporation to which elections are 
clue to bo held. The expected eorpi»ra- 
tion ehx‘tion has east its shadow t>\er 
eonnuiinal |>eace iii tiie town. More 
about that later. 1lie ratio of Hindu to 
Vuslini population in Meerut is 51:49, 
aceordiiiK to the* district authorities, 
(/lie secs loeidity alter loculit) exclu¬ 
sively inhabited by Muslims. 'J iuTC are 
also sexcrul luealilics where the Hiiuhi> 
and Muslims li\'c tojfcther. 

Muslims are mostly ciii^agcd in 
haodloom wi;:k. ’I hey arc generally 
weavers and some of iheui own the 
looiii.s. Ihe cloth produced hy tlieiu is 
geiicraiJy .sold to iho Hindu traders, 
lhiiiia.s, who in Meerut^ as elsewhere, 
are the bedrock of the IIS.S. 'Ihe.s4* con- 
servativ(^ traders finaiKt' the local RSS 
and now also the Visliwa Hindu J*ari- 
shad (\TIP). A lai«c section of Muslims 
are also cugai;<‘d in producing scissors 
and brass bauds. ManuiiU'lure of brass 
bauds is a inonoi)o]y oi Muslims in 
MccM'ui* Mam Muslims own brass- 
band manufacturing units and they are 
quite prosperous. Ihiis, milike in .some 
other towns with si'/cahlc Muslim 
populations, a section of Mii.sliins in 
Meerut is well-to-do. The large majo¬ 
rity of V.uslims are, however, quite 
poor. 

Rct:enl studies of eomiminal riots in 


different parts of the country have sug¬ 
gested certain characteristic features of 
the.se riots. These are broadly : (1) Com¬ 
munal riots generally take place in a 
middle-siml towns. (2) The proportion 
oi Muslims in such towns happens to 
be high, usually more thah 30 per cent, 

(3) A section of Muslims in such towns 
generally well-to-do and tends to be 
potential competitor to Hindu traders. 

(4) the rfot.s now lend to be well plan¬ 
ned and last for several days or weeks; 

are no longer spontaneous out¬ 
bursts as Used to be the case earlier. 


(5) Tl».;aBtire issues, .more often than 
.10 be of m economic or 
" ‘ whereas the 

{^(^1^. alm/tHyjat hteident 

y* -'*3.. 


Oclobcr all these features wc‘rc more 
or le.ss prexsent. It is a middle-sized 
town with a high proportion of Muslims 
in the i>t>pula‘ion. .sectiqiT of Mus¬ 
lin i.s IS quite pn).sx)en>u.s and has political 
uinhifions of its own. At prixsent 1)oth 
the NfP as well as the MLA are 
\ lisliiiis (Moli.siua Kidwai and Munzoor 
Ahmad, Inith from Congress-I). Here 
too, as will be evideul from what 
follows, the riots wen* well planned and 
last(‘d for more than four weeks. Tlu^ 
pattern of sc'tting fire to the houses and 
stabbing showed special training and 
skills. Another feature of eomnumal 
riots which is shared by llie Meerut 
riots is the progressively more pro¬ 
minent role played by anti-.social 
(lemeiit.s who .seek iM)iitical Icgitiinlsa- 
lion and respectability through partici¬ 
pation in these riots. Ihey emerge as 
the champions and saviors of their 
respective coiiniiunilies. Increasing use 
4)1 illegal weaptHis and other incendiary 
mr.tciials in a systematic way is also a 
pointer in the sium* direction. Accord¬ 
ing to H O 'Iripathi, the city Siiperin- 
tcndiait of Rolicc, until OcIoImt 7 iht* 
police had .seized 31 kuivxxs, 1,599 sharp 
w('ap 4 >ns, 10 country-mail** revolvers, 
28 boinks, 27 litres of acid, 16 kg of 
potash and 150 kg of other bomb- 
making material. Wliat has not betMi 
st'ized inu.st be much more than what 
has bef'n seized. All this shows the 
planned nature of the riots and the 
systematic participation of anti-.soeial 
(dements an them. 

Another important dimension of the 
Mwriit riots which is worth noting is 
the conscious attempt made to make the 
Dalits fight the Muslims. There are 
.several reasons for this : (a) After the 
conversion of some Dalits to Islami at 
Meemikshipuram in Taiiiail Nadu, the 
which drawls its cadres mainly 
from the RSS, is trying Its best to woo 
them. It pays great atlenliou to aggros- 
.sive anti-Muslim propaganda among the 
Dalits. In northern India in general, 
and in UP in partiailar, such pro¬ 
paganda pays rich dividends and keeps 
alive tension between the Muslims and 
.Dalits. Before the Meerut riots, dashes 
between die MusBms and Dalits had 


occurred in Delhi near Turkman Cate 
in July this year. Such tensions keep 
Dalits away from Muslims and wreck 
«‘Ifoils at unity between the two. (b) By 
using Dalits in the forefront to fight 
Mu.s]jms, the RSS can maintain the 
myth of iKHitraliiy and even pretend ' 
intioceiice in communal conflicts. This 
has b(Hx>nic necessary as its political 
arm, the RJP, lias adopted a .secular 
posture and even pretends to swear by 
(■aniUiian s(K‘ialism. (e) Wliile pronioU 
iiig the myth of Hindu religious soli¬ 
darity this strategy helps to divide the 
have-nots in society. 

In MciMut, it was alleged by 
Suit Harped Singh, a teacher in the 
Dc'partineiU of Kdiuation, Nuiiak Chaiid 
('olhge, .M(*eriit, the caste Hindus had 
used iiicMuhers of the Valmiki coin- 
louiiitv’ (Dhangis or sweepers), who' art; 
evircincly poor, to liglit the Muslims. 

It was even rumoured, she said, that 
the Valmikis were paid Hs 20(1 and a 
hoUle of liipior for killing one Muslim. 
While these rumours may have been 
exaggerated, they are reflective of n 
new trimd among upper caste Hindus. 
Aet.*ordiiig to Smt Harpal Singh, the 
former Ml-A fmiu .Meerut, Mohanlal 
Kapoor, who belongs to the BJP, 
nowadays come.s to Meenit from long 
distunco.s to perform puja along with 
the Dalits. This is a calculated move to 
split the l>alit votes which have nor¬ 
mally gone in favour of the 0>ngress(l). 
It is also interesting that generally only 
the p 04 >r and illiterate Valmikis have 
fallen for the RSS game, not the 
Chamars who are more educated and 
conscious. 

The main factor undcrlyilig Meerut 
riots appears to liavc been political 
rather than economic. Tliere is no 
apparent economic rivalry between 
Hindus and Muslims in Meenit, wherea.H 
the political factor is quite apparent. 
Their hi^ percentage in the population 
makes Muslims politically very impor¬ 
tant, Along with the Dalit vote.s, their 
support is crucial to all political parties. 
A conscious attempt to woo the Dalits 
is bt'ing made by the BJl*. As pointed 
out earlier, at presimt the seats of both 
MP and MLA from the city are held 
hy tlie Congress(l). Even at the height 
of antLCbngress feeling immediately 
after tlic Emcrgemy, Manzoor Ahmad 
of the Congressfl) had won die as¬ 
sembly seat, defeating MohaidAl Kapdor 
of the then Jgn The* Jan San^^ 
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Balisahcb Dfrcmis^ the KSS chief, 
vJjii'tC'd Komil in Janiuiry 1982. A rally 
was l«*Id in his honour in I he <U)\ ern- 
nic iil Inter Colh^^e c'oiiipouiul.. 'llic 
SiiporintendiMU of Police and the Addi¬ 
tional District Magistrate are said to 
(me sahiti'd Ualasheh publicly. There 
luro .strong alh'^gatiuns of anti-Muslini 
hias against these ofiicers and it is 
. alleged that it is they who ordered the 
- -firings ou Muslims on September 29 and 
30 and October 1 which resulted in 29 
' deaths. Tension began to mount in 
Meerut after fiahisaheb Deora.s*s visit 
to the city. The BJP and VHP also 
stepped up ihyr activities throughout 
August and September. 'Hie VHP held 
a nutting of its national committee at 
Uenaras from S(*x>tt'niber 19 to 21 and 
cm Sepleinlmr 20 It passed a resolution 
that if a disputed temple in Meerut 
(which, as will be seen below played 
an important role in tlie cwi’iils leading 
up to the riots) was not unlocked by 
the administration, the VHP would 
Sturt a stalo-widc agitation. Similarlv, 
on October 2 and 3 the HSS-doniinated 
JfJP youth organisation held a convon- 
lion at Alluhahad and passed a r(\solii- 
lion calling for vigiluiict^ against so- 
caliod ‘uiUi-nutioiial cIcnicnlN*. All this 
wa.s reported prominently in the local 
Hindi press, which nutiirally aggravated 
tensions. 

Another relevant factor is the ex¬ 
pected elections to the new ^'eerlll 
corporation. The* BJP is making 
. a serious hid to capture the cor¬ 
poration. Factional politics kn the 
Congre.ss(l) is no Jess significant. Due 
. lo the high proportion of Muslims in 
the population, the Congress tickets For 
the Parliament and Assembly mwls are 
gencTally given to Muslim candidates. 
This caii.ses hearthiirning among non- 
^ Mu.s]im a.spirants in Congress(l). Tlie 
Mt?erut city Congrcss(l) president, 
. Dhnram Devakar, and the DCC(l) pre- 
.sident, Shanti 1'yagi, have both of late 
.rep^irtedly developed pro-RSS sjanpa- 
thies. Dharam De\'akar is said to want 
to become major of tlu‘ city with the 
help of BJP. 'Jlie present writer’s 
eiwiuiries in Meerut .showed that Devii- 
kar liad played a partisan role in the 
recent events which had encouraged 
tlu* local administration (p take anti- 
Muslim postures. 

-One other event warrants oiir noMfc- 
: Inly 1982 Uie VHP held , g qaoM? at 

llfijrdjvar lo troiii 
Jan 


ht*ighteoiiig tc^ion /tending W. 

Brij liaikf.shore. a lending advbcnto of 
Meerut and .secretary of CPI (Meerut 
city), it wa.<r one of thc.se s'ohintcers of 
the VHP who hud allegedly killeil PesK 
I main Ma/har Ahmad in July. 

Wr will now turn l*> the I'vents 
imiiif.'diately leading to the riots. 
Shahghasa is a biisj commercial i<«cality 
of Meerut. It comprises mainly cloth 
shops owned by Hindu traders wIm) buy 
their cloth from Muslim weavers. Tt is 
a narrow ,slrei*t. Near one end of the 
.street there is a ‘pcepal* tree squeezed 
bc'tween a ‘pan shop and a *paio* (a 
water hut). Near the ‘peepal* tree and 
behind the 'piao there is an old well. 
During the partition riots some dead 
bridles had been found in the well and 
so high w'alls were built around the 
w<*)l. Adjactmt to the well, in an ex¬ 
tremely narrow by-lane, there is a 
house lielonging to a Muslim advoeaU^, 
Da'/i Zaheenuldin. Opposite the wi'Il, 
tlu*ro is some mnnicipnl land which 
'/aheernddin is alleged lo have usurped. 

'I here are also three shops adjoining 
iho well, 'lliese shops and the well arc 
the property of a trust which is sup¬ 
posed to manage the piao’ (although 
then* is no written rr-cord of any such 
trust). There arc many Vnslims iii that 
area hut, according to Brij Bajki.shore, 
they insisted on having a Hindu in 
charge of the piao’ so that Hindus 
could drink water from it. But Zaheer- 
iiddin, it i.s alleged, has had his €‘ye on 
the shops and the well, as, in Meerut 
loo, urban land is b<*coining very valu¬ 
able. 

The dispute was, however, between 
the lru.st and Zahecruddin. No eom- 
iniinities were involved. But scxin some 
Hindu commn'iialisls gave the situation 
a twi.sfc and began to claim that there 
wn.s a temple in the disputed area. 
Differtmt sources testify that there 
never had been any temple. However, 
advantage was taken of the existence 
of the 'p€*epar tre^e to claim one. The 
ihtm .Siiperintemlent of Police is alh'g- 
ed lo have personally intervened and 
in March 1982 a ‘gjiauta’ (bell) wfh« tn- 
stallcHl and evening *arti’ (worship) was 
.started, when earlier no ‘arli* bad ever 
been performed. It l^ccame a regular 
praetioc.^^Zaheernddin countered iliis by 
eJahning the existence of a *mazar' 
(tomb of a sakit) in the same place, 
.vyliich did }H>t exist eithgr. Hie 'mgzar’i. 
;Uke Ihe tiemple, wa» .wholly. fictitlotilf: 
^)ially where' 'maaar^ is .id|hi$ed 
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ttiwe dfiims 

decided to. hold an inquiry and 1 

sentatives of both emomuidties k^ccl 
not to do anything until the result of 
the inquiry' was made known, 'fhat 
was in April 1982. Hie inquiry was 
completed on Aiigusl 20. Before the^ 
on August 13, in violation of tlic agree* 
meiit, the ex-MlA 1)elonging to BJP. 
Mohanlal Kapoor, and Brahmpal Singhs 
president of the city BJP, performed 
puja there along with their followers. 
1‘hey also ignored section 144 which 
had been imposed on the area. The 
police arrested .some 23 jiersons, but 
the president of the local Congress(l) 
intervened at this stage and got the 
arrested ^x'rsons relea.sed. This further 
encouraged Hindu coinmnnulists. Some 
Muslim communa]i.sts were also playing 
lip the ‘mazar’ i.ssne. 

The Magistrate wlio condiieted ihf' 
enquiry wjus to disclose hi.s findings on 
Augii-st 20, but he was prevented from 
doing .so inider pre.ssnn*. Here too the 
local (Jongress(I) pre.si(1cnt is reported 
to have played an acli\e role. l‘he 
same evening a me**tiii.u of some ‘nro- 
minent citizens* of N' (‘crut was held 
and an agreement was signed hy two 
Mivslims and two Hindus that the 
'ghanta* would not be used, nor would 
the claim lo tlie ‘inazar* be* pressed. 
However, sonii^ Muslim leaders who 
were not involved in the signing of the 
agr^iement felt kisiiHcd. To d^eat 
the objective of the argument, Hakkn 
Saifuddin declared that he would 
offer \?hatlor (sheet of cloth) on the 
’muzar and began collecting money 
for the purpose. 

On September 12 the authorities 
sealcxl the place under section 146 of 
Cr l^C so that no one could enter it for 
either ‘puia’ or prayer on the *mazar'. 
I'he Hindu comnuinalists took this as a 
challenge and an affront and gave a 
call for hartal. Hie hartal went on for 
thr€*e days. The bar association filed a. . 
revision petition agaiii.st the authorities* 
order in the court* of the district Judge* 
Hic petition was allowed and. on So]^ 
temlier 23 the seat was removed , in 
compliance with the court otdi^. 
Mohanlal Kapoor of BJP led a victory-/', 
procession on SeptemW 23, anij Wgt - . 
hailed as a Ftindu hero. He was pro* 7 
fiisely garlanded , 7 - • 

fi^ .ldd haf^tied . to 
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Wear black badges in against tbe 

removal of the seal. Black flags were 
also hoisted uu some Muslim houses. 
Communal tension which had been 
somewhat diffused thus began mounting 
again. Hindus started a campaign to 
hoist saffron colourc'd flags iu a big 
way. The situation soon went out of 
control and all hell was let loose from 
September 30 to October 2. Before 
this sporadic killings liad been going 
on. I'hc Pesh Imam (prayer leader) of 
a moscpio had been killed in the last 
week of August. In retaliation tiain- 
bhoie> a pujari, was killed on Septem¬ 
ber 0. A Muslim home guard, Shabbir, 
was stabbed to deatli on Septembers. 
Another Fesh Imam, Shahabuddin, was 
killed, also on September 8. lie was 7U 
years old and led pra>crs in Olioli 
Masjid of Kislianpada. 

But Ihu scale and nature of violences 
and killings from September 30 to 
October :i were altogether different, 
brij liajkislioie, secretary, alleged 

that the Hindu coinimmulists were iu 
league with the Piovincial Armed Con¬ 
stabulary (PAC). 'the Hindu com- 
munalists would fire Irom liouse tops 
and then PAC jawuiis would iiilcr 
nuisIhiL hoitsf's alleging that tlie 
Muslims had attacked, \iiiny survivors 
of the PAC liiussucres told this writer 
that their menfolk were dragged out 
of tile houses and shot. The m eagre 
belongings of the poor residents were 
looted. Zuiur Ali, an engineer, who 
resided in house No 304-C iu Hori 
Nagar was dragged out and shot by 
the PAC and Ills house was partially 
burnt. The wuduw of Sherdin told tins 


:ic^ i^ii % Mind 
aged 17, and Irshad a|^ {B. The 
house of Abdul Aziz Nawaz Khan, who 
is a welUto-do Muslim, was ransackal 
and property worth Rs 7 lakh looted. 

This writer was told that not le.«is tliau 
42 persons, all of them innoi'eut, were 
killed on October 1 and 2 by the bul¬ 
lets of the PAC. According to Man- 
zoor Ahmed, Congress(l) Ml^A, one of 
the tricks was to explode a bomb and 
when people* came out to see what had 
happened they were shot, and it was 
alleged that they were all miscreants. A 
delegation of some prominent citizens 
of Moenit comprising K D Shanna of 
the Department of History, Meerut 
College, Harpal .Singh (head of the* 
Department ot Political Science, Nanak 
Chund College, Meerut), Mansur Ahmad 
(Cencral Secretary, Scientific Works 
Association) and Mahabir Singh (advo¬ 
cate) went round the affected areas of 
th^^ city and strongly condemned the 
riots. They said that the RSS and other 
anmminal dements in collusion with 
tin*, district administration had let loose 
a reign of terror on poor and un¬ 
protected workers belonging to the 
minority community. 'The delegation 
lias pointed out that there arc many 
Muslim houses in Meerut today whore 
not a singlcj adult has been left alive. 
The delegation has also said that after 
careful investigation it has come to the 
conclusion that all this has been done 
with careful planning and with the full 
participation of the PAC and the dis¬ 
trict administration. The delegation 
estimated that on October 2 ^ Gandhi 
Jayanti — some 42 persons were killed 
by PAC bullets. The delegation lia.s 


specifically aReged that'the bficUts hf 
the district administration had ordered 
the PAC )awan.s to shoot to kill, (lliis 
statement of the delegation was pub¬ 
lished in an Urdu daily from Dellii, 
Al-JamVat, of October 24 and was 
verified by this writer with one of tlie 
members of the delegation, Harpal 
Singh.) 

'Ihe national press has pub1isht*d \'ory 
sketchy reports of the Mei'rut ri«its. 
This reflects tlie strong prejudice of the 
big press against the minorities. The 
local Hindi press in Meerut, of aiiitse, 
played havoc by publishing inllamina¬ 
tory reports against the miuoritjes. 'fliey 
w'cre acting as the inoutbpieccs of the 
R.SS. Some of these papers arc 
Mayrashtra, Frabhat^ Meerut Saniachar 
and Ilamara Yug, This writer went 
through tlie files of tliesi^. papers main¬ 
tained 1)y Harpal Singh. 'Fhc damage 
such material must have done in an 
alr(*ady tense situation can be easily 
imagined. 

Alwnit the role of the FAC, the less 
said the I letter, llie minorities liavi' 
praiserl iJic BSF and the CRP. Why 
could not these forces have been 
deployt'd right from tJie bi'giiming? Sonic 
S(*iiior pohc'c and district offiwjrs are 
blatantly hostile, to the Muslims. It is 
shocking that they have not been trans- 
ferrt^d, despite orders supposed t<j liavu 
lieeii given from the IViino Minister’s 
office. They continue to be in Mmut 
and on active duty. This has liapiK^ned 
just within 45 miles from l>elhi and 
speaks volumes for the grip the C’enlral 
government today has on the admini¬ 
stration. 


writer that though she had tried to hide 
her husband behind an old trunk the 
PAC jawans had spotted him and shot 
him dead. 'Phe widow, Raisa Banu, has 
seven small children. Most of the 
hou.ses in this locality have bullet holes. 

Worst aiiectecl was P'eroze building. 
It is a scries ol scmi-pucca dwellings of 
poor Muslims. Not a single house hi this 
building, situated at Bhuoiiau Ka Pul, 
oscapea the wratli of the PAC. Iqbal, 
the only son of a doctor culled Bhabbir 
Husain, was shot by PAC jawans along 
with his cousin and the fatlier was 
ordered to load the dead bodies on a 
truck and wipe tfie blood clean. On 
of it, the father has been arrested 
and is in jail. Some others killed in 
Feroz building are Bolu aged 42^ 
Shmshad aged 26, Shahadat Ali 
in,' QflOTum aged 55, Masar- 
' rat. , Att Farvez Alam 

t^ Kludfl ^nd SaUm 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


Aiming to Please 


CONTINUING the seasonal dccJin,? 
which has tM5en tKJtk'Cd since July 
1982^ Mj contracted further by Rs 185 
crore or 0.7 per cent in heptenil>er 
1982, The size of the decline was how¬ 
ever smaller than tiiat in the preceding 
month (Rs 222 crore) or io September 
1981 (Rs '241 crore). The fall was 
largely visible in currency (Rs 184 
crore), and to some extent in otlicr 
deposits with the RBI* (Rs 28 cror('), 
while demand dcxxisits with Imriks 
showed an cxpa».sioTi of Rs 47 <-rorc. 
In September 19H1 all the coiii])oncnts 
had shared in the decline in M^. Time 
deposits wilh banks increased by 
Rs 183 crorcj in the month under re¬ 
view, less than one-half of the rise ot 
Rs 371 crore recorded in September 
1981. Consequently giew' l)y a 

much smaller anmunt (see Tabli'). The 
decline in wus fmmght about by a 
.sizeable fall in net bank credit to 
government as also by drawing down ol 
foreign exchange assets. Bank; credit 
to commercial sector on the other hand 
showed a su})5tantial increase during 
the month. Ckrveminatit borrowings 
from the banking sector were down 1 )\ 
Rs 694 crore: the decline in credit to 
government from commercial and co- 
oiJerative banks acconiitc^d for as much 
to Rs 55L crore of this decline and tliat 
in borrowings from the RRl for Rs 143 
crore. The disinvestment by batiks in 
government securities has takc^n place 
in the lontext of pick up in d<miaii<l 
for credit from thc^ commercial sector 
which rose by an amount slightly higher 
than in September 1981. Net* foreign 
exchange assets of the banking sector, 
the decline in which was Rs 368 crore 
as compared with Rs 108 crore last 
year, also aided the contraction in M 
Disregarding the eiititl«iient usable 
mider the IMF lino of c redit al 
Rs 3,500 crore, the foreign exchange 
.*Wrve is now equivalent to about 
three inonShs' import requirements as 
against 10 months* 

1978-79. 


Among the i^iiKstitiicnts of M^, cur- 
rcYicy with the public nxse sbaiply by 
Its 303 crore (— Rs 243 crore last year) 
and (Icnirind deixisits by Rs 276 crore 
(Us 272 cn;ro last year). Other Jcixxsit.^ 
with the RBI fell by Rs 64 crore, much 
smaller than the fall ol Rs 251 crore 
recorded in 1981-82. Although the 
growth ill total deposits at Rs 3,429 
crore has been much lower than last 
\vixvs iiicTCiisc of Rs 3,835 crore, the 
absolute rise, in M., wto also sizeable 
al Rs 3,668 crore as the currency ex- 
Piinded at a faster rate. However, in 
peixH'ntagc tenms the growth was the 
saiiio as last yeaar, 6 per cent. However, 
this should be no source of comfort as 
the figure to appropriately look al is 
Mj. or th«‘ total growth in bsmk de¬ 
posits, the rise iu those with commer¬ 
cial banks ainonnteil to Rs 3,364 croie 
or 7.7 iXT ci'ut, Hs 233 croit? Jess than 
the cvpansion in 1981'82. Howevci, 
tlio trend in deixjsU giowlli so far ha’* 
btM-ii viewed by the KBl as being in 
alignment with its earlier projections ot 
Rs 6.609 crorc-Rs 7,000 cRire for the 
lull fiscal year. Jn whatever way one 
looks at it, this as-sessinent w^ould 
seem to be iiiiR-alistic. R is the ex¬ 
perience of the banking industry that 
accretion.^, to deposits arc fas'ter in the 
first hall of the fiscal year than in the 




second, lllustmtively, in the' iinit six 
months of 1979-80^ the growdi hi 
posits was Rs 2,798 crore or 10.3 per 
cent and iu the second half Rs 1,945 
crore or 6.5 per cent, Ukewise, the 
rate of growth in the second half of 
tlie 1981-82 at 5.3 per cent or Rs 2,235 
crore was about half of what had been 
mobilised in the first half ( 10.1 per 
cent or Rs 3,597 crore). It is unlikely 
that the behaviour of deposits in the 
remainder of 1982-83 would be any 
different from the trends witnessed in 
recent years, unless the increase in the 
rate of* interest effected on long-texm 
rieposits makes a dramatic imiiact on 
deposit growth. Given the attractive- 
ne.s.s of o\her competing mc^dia, this is 
not likely to take? place. On this basis, 
total increase in aggregate deposits may 
not excfjcd Rs 6,000 crore in 1982-83, 
or much lower than the RBl*s projec¬ 
tions of Rs 6,600 crorc-Rs 7,000 crore. 

On th<- ii-scs* side, the bank credit 
expansion iu the first half of 1982-83 
al Rs 906 eroro was perceptibly lower 
than the Rs 1,793 ciore in the corres¬ 
ponding period ot 1981-82. The posi¬ 
tron in regal d to credit lor non-food 
piirpo.se.s is still inorc striking. At 
lb 690 crore it lorincd about 40 pCr 
cent ot last year’s cxxxuisiou ot lls 1,676 
cioLC or 15 p<;r cent of the total non- 
lood expansion ol Rs 4,600 crore indi¬ 
cated by the RBI lor the lull fiscal 
year. On the basis of the trends so 
far. the RBI has now c<>ncx'.ded that 


rABLJB 


(Rs crure.s) 


requirements in 


Even with the deceleration recorded 
in September 1982, nioncy stock (M^) 
showed a marked expansion in the first 
six months of fiscal 1982-83, contrasting 
with the sizeable oontraction.s that took 
place in the preceding two years. At 
Rs 515 crore, the increase in was 
Hs 739 crore larger than in April- 
September 1981. This higher order of 
monetary expansion is taking place in 
a year when the RBI eitpects a *'slow- 
doWQ in the growth of the eoonQmy'\ 




Variations in 



Septcinbci 

Fiscal 

Years 


1982 

1981 

1982-83 

1981-82 

(J) CuriX’ncy with 

—184 

— 23 

303 

— 245 

public 

(—1.2) 

(-0.2) 

(2.1) 

(- 1 . 8 ) 

(2) IX'inand deposits 

47 

— 64 

276 

272 

(0.4) 

(-0.7) 

(2.7) 

(2.9) 

(3) Other depo.^its 

— 28 

— 254 

— 64 

— 251 

with RBI 





(A) M, (1+2+3) 

— 165 

— 341 

515 

-- 224 

(-0.7) 

(-1.5) 

(2.1) 

(-L0) 

(4) Time detxisits 

183 

371 

3153 

3563 

with banks 

(0.5) 

(1.0) 

(&4) 

(11.1) 

(U) M 3 (A t-4) 

18 

30 

.3668 

8389 

(1) Net bank credit 

(-) 

— AM 

(0.1) 

577 

(5.9) 

2662 

«M)) 

1704 

to government 
(a) From the RBI 

— 143 

858 

477 

610 

(b) From- other 

— 551 

— 281 

2185 

1094 

banks 




(11) Bank credit to 

596 

551 

1812 

2538 

comroen;ial 

.sector 

(a) From the RBI 

66 

27 

235 

85 

(b) From other 

530 

524 , 

1577 

2453 

hanks 


— 975 

(Ill) Net foreign 

— 368 

— 108 

— 1167 

exchange assets 
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the expaiuaon m Aon-food credit m 
1982-81 would lie substantially lower 
than the projected expansion mentioned 
above According to the forecast of 
the monctarv authorities, while deposit 
growth during the vear would be in 
the range of what RBI had projected 
earlier, non-food credit exiiansioii 
would fall sizeablv short of the amount 
indicated bv it larhci As for food 
credit m vuw of the impending poor 
kharif h irvest and the libenlised lo« d 
leGnanct iacilits banks iic unlikely to 
f( cl un sti iin on i< sources on tins u 
count Ihis would impK tint the 
b inking indiistis would continiu m 
state of high 1uiiiidit> which it hi 
been exjieruncitiy inn Inl\ 1982 

The ihangC'i mnouncid in the RBls 
credit polics touch utioii broadly thicc 
iieas U) fiKid irtdit (ii) expoit ciedit 
iiul (ill) pin i»«> 'Citoi idvaiins In n 
gml to Ukj(1 iicdit It his liecn decided 
tint with eHnt liom November X 1982 
hinks would i piovided 100 per (cnt 
TcCnaiiii ovei the outstanding level 
iood credit of Rs 2 500 ciou On the 
exiHirls suk tlu npi woiJd piovuh 
lefiti UK t to the < xli nl of 50 per a nt 
of the mere ISC in evpoit ciedit ovei 
tin monthlv \vnag< dniing 1980 plus 
100 per cent of the incnase m the 
monthlv avtiige level of cxpoit credit 
during 1981 This ficihty is being pio 
vidtd it IS stiUd with i view to cn 
hinct the bulks ibihlv to imitvse 
e\ix)it credit without in\ constlaiiil 
Now, the tvpi of consliaint the hiiiks 
IK hkcK to exiicrunti when this iic 
going to b( in a comfortable jxistlion 
to conduct iheu lending ojk rations 
fiom then own lesouiccs is howevM 
not made cleir Most banks inoMovu 
have only paitialK usid their export 
reGntiice cutitlemciits \ lew moie 
relaxations have been niidt in 1h« au i 
of export cieilit In the ra*e of iiiiior 
export-oru nted nianiifiituniig i»cu*s 
wluise annual avciage export tiimox^i 
111 the past three vcirs has been niou 
than 25 |H.i cent of then totil tnin 
over, the cut-off iKiinl foi tht Credit 
Authorisation Scheme has been raised 
fiom Rs X crore to Rs 5 emre Als» 
the sanction of addition i1 packing 
credit limits requiring prior authorisa 
tion by the BBl is liberalised Iht 
decision to relax the loan limit requn 
mg prior authorisation from Rs 3 ciote 
to Rs 5 wore amounts to hbcralisiiu 
the CAS in rcsfiect of certain category 
oi mdustnes A similar concession has 
been nade in iexpect of term loans 
avafled of by itidii&tne& whose expmt 
tuniover in the past three jcaix u> more 
than 95 per cent of their total turn¬ 
over UbiS atfp wtmM further xodnee 


the number of casts which binkx lie 
retjiiimd to refer to the RBI tor cicdit 
uithoiisatioii 

In the xplicic of piioiit} :sectar ad 
VU 1 CC& the Jiiirgm on tiutoi ut 1 
liuck loans h s Ihcii ledtiied lioiii 
25 IK I cent to 15 per ciut ind ttc 
amoimt eamiaiki d tor housing finani i 
has liteii nised iioin Ks 10(> emre to 
lis 150 cioie Xlso kIvukcs to state 
sponsored oigaiusition of schedule I 
CtsUs ind liilxs Ut to hi chaiged at 
i (oiicession it i itc ol 115 pei c<nt 

In the nutter of the svstciu ot buik 
li 111 hug the RBI his oiue iguti \ 

hoitid th< liuiks thit th<> should >^i\< 
s( ijoiis ittiLitioii to llie iinpkxiient i 
tiou ol the guidehm issued wiv buk 
111 J9S0 th It It le 1 st 50 jki ccul I 
tlx cish ucdit 'unit igiiiist nw lua^ 
(iiils in lesjicct ol lioLrowcrs wi^h 
working cipinl hunt of Rs 50 hkiis 
ml »bove should he 1>\ w i\ of ditwcc 
hills I his iiJioiinis to no iiiou thin 
showing lijj svnipithv to tlic iinint ions 
suiillscile Hints which li(< c ish tl m 
pjohkms pijuMiih hcrjiisc li dehv in 


(iivnient foi suppliis made to medium 
ind lirge industries 
b<ir the fust tnnt jicibaps the RBI 
( rivcinoi his made use of the forum ot 
his iue<ting with the chief executives 
ol bulks to expicss concdii over dete 
rioiating ciistoniei services in banks 
lieu igiiu tih( ictioii initiated does 
not go hevoud i mere direction to bank 
c h iirnii 11 th It the y should take personal 
mtMCst m iiiinging ibout inipiovement 
111 (iistouur service Th« bulks should 
icuillv have Ikcu Lsked to review 
uid II IKKl on the piogiiss of imple- 
lUditition oi the ^econiiueiid itions of 
tii< (orininUcc on C'listoiiiei Service 
Ihosi bulks whcic tht unphxiietitatiou 
\\ is iouiid to lie t irdv should have lieen 
picsdih d i tiiiK hound piogiamme 
In siiniiiun tliesi icigredunts put 
Ngetlui inikr ioi t jxilicx without anv 
thiiisL ot dice tit n Mans oi the iiiea- 
siiiLS )iiv< btiii (hvisfd to keep in step 
with tlic piechlec tu us of certain 
r(iiiilcis lather thm is thoughtfully 
'lumd icspoiisLs tu the iiiipt lativcs ot 
(tu CUKlOtlllw situiliuii 


Cjovcriimcnf ol India 
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MAHARASHTRA 

Foot-Dragging on Minimum Farm Wages 

Amiita Abraham 


TONS iipiescnting small 
furmcrs, agriculturdi workers and work¬ 
ers on the Employment Guarantee 
Scheme, from several ntrts of Maha- 
idshtra. hold a ii\c-day dhama in 
Bombay Idsi month to nrotest against 
the rcrammendafjons of the Third Page 
CiMnmittee on minimum agricultural 
wages Two pieces of information, which 
are lelevant to the discussion on agricul 
tiiral wages* emerged m the same week 
The government admitted bclatcdiv 
that the drought in various parts of 
the state was as bad as, snd pci hips 
even worse thin the last severe 
drought in the state in 1972 Thiitv 
per cent of the kharif cron has been 
affected by late and snoradic rains or 
tong drv spells in some districts The 
second piece of relevant infoimition 
emerged from the investigations of the 
R S Gi\ii (ommittfe into charges of 
coitnplinn in the FGS m Dhiile dis 
lllc^ hrsi bi ought to light b\ the then 
disliict collector, Ariin Bhatia G*uai*s 
findings confirmed that conupt officnls 
on tho tchemc had pud short wages In 
hGS woikcts and pud wages in factiti¬ 
ous lames thit suspect oflicials in 
chiigc of file procJamme iiccived pin 
Uition liom unnamed but high level 
authoiilics and that iftii the disclosutcs 
weic mule h i il police iiithoiities were 
moic concenitd with piexenting fuithtr 
disclosiiics than with invcMigating the 
chcitgcs 

Our mg discussions on agncultuial 
waecs with ofliaals and the T--ibi>ui 
Minister, B M Giikwad leideis of the 
nil il orgmisations which held the 
dhaini in Bomhax, became convinced 
that usistance to setting highci mini- 
nmni icricultui il wages came (apart 
fioni tiaditionil qiiarteisi from the 
planning and finance dcpaitments of 
the goscinment (Among the membets 
of the Thud Pace Committee were K M 
Patil Oholap. Pcotale and R S Ga\ai, 
all of whom argued that the regions 
thev represented, Marathwada and 
Vidaibha. were Taminc-pronc* and that, 
theuforc, only the lowest tategorv of 
minimum wages, that for and 7ones, 
should applv to these regions Rural 
woikcr*’ unions, however, draw atten¬ 
tion to official agricultural production 
figures which show that production in 
these regions is much higher than in 
the traditionally drought-prone areas of 
the* state But. these unions say, they 
are not surpnsed that politicians claim¬ 
ing to represent ‘the weaker sections 


such as the above-named four members 
of the committee, were eaget to play 
down the level of agncultural develop¬ 
ment of their regions in an attempt 
to keep down the minimum agncultural 
wages there) 

In drought conditions the demand 
for work under the FGS incieases 
substantialh In fact, the FGS as it is 
at pi event, grew directly out ot drought 
iclicf orogiammes m this chionically 
drought affected state Befoie the 
monscx>n session of the Assembly and 
before the government admitted to the 
scvents of the drought, some 1 80 000 
people were being provided work 
(according to a press statement by the 
chief minister) under the HGS A 
gcneial increase m minimum agiicul- 
tural wages will put the go\ eminent 
unde I the obligation of paving higher 
FGS wages as well since the FGS wage 
IS pegged at the lowest agncultuial 
wage in the st ite, the equivalent of the 
wage in and /ones 

Thus, even though a senioi bureau 
ent in Mantialava has admitted that 
the third Page Committee’s bases for 
calculating the different categoiies of 
niinnrmni agncultuial wages wen ad 
hof and the rural organisations had 
submitted their objections way back in 
June, the government is not expected 
to revise agricultural wages for several 
moie months The planning depaitmcnt 
which ovciscas the FGS is said to be 
worned about the implications of a wage 
revision now for the EGS wage bill and 
the fact that the government will have 
to paj more also to workers on state 
fat ms and in agricultural universities 

Gaikwad did m fact visit the dharna 
be rural organisations and promise a 
review of agncultural wages and Page’s 
1 ecommendations in two months’ time 
which is why the dharna was called off 
after fix e days The organisations which 
held the dharna with the support of 
some white collar unions in the city 
are the Shramik Sangh, the Bhoomi 
Sena, the Maharashtra Raiva Sbetkdri 
Shetmajcdoor Paiishad, the Shetkaii 
Shetmazdoor Panchavat, Pune, the 
Dongn Sanghatana, Mulshe (near Pune) 
and the Kamgan Sanghatana, Phaltan. 
The co-ordination committee set up by 
these bodies is to decide on the next 
course of action, including co-ordinated 
strikes m the villages, if it finds the 
government is dragging its feet. 

Ihe otgamsations are demanding that 
the Page recommendations be scrapped 


in toto because thep are ^ot besed on' 
the actual situation and fthe com¬ 
mittee’s] calculations are not based on 
any scientific method of wage fixation*’. 
For Instance, one basic assumption 
made bv the Page Committee m arriving 
at the ‘minimum’ is that two members 
of cvcr\ rural family work all the vear 
round The co-ordinating committee 
argues that this is factually incorrect. 
The Second 1 abour Commission, it says, 
had found that there was progressively 
loss work each vear for all members 
of the family in niial ,areas, that in¬ 
debtedness was on the increase, that 
smdl farmers and agricultural workers 
could not obtain co operative bank and 
society loans to mtit then needs and 
that the concentration of land ownei- 
ship wis increising The Pige Com¬ 
mittee's assumptions on calorific intake, 
and on essential items in the diet etc 
have also been challenged 

The co-ordin itin» commitce has 
airived it its own scile t'f minimum 
UiicultiiT il wages VVhtio the Page 
Committee iccommends Rs t Rs 4'10, 
Rs S ind Rs I *10 for c i* h of the four 
dilTtrcnt zones (ind si mi and seison- 
illv nngited md iiiit itcd year round) 
the cooidiniting committee demands 
Rs 10 per dav foi woikcis on drylands, 
Rs 12 for workiis on sea onally irrigat¬ 
ed land and Rs n for wotkers on land 
iingated the Mir round Ovci and 
above these bio id categoiie it wants 
wage fixation iiioidin.; lo devices of 
skill of the woikiis, viz from unskilled 
stmi skilled to skilled and clencal 
Page makes no such distinctions 

Olhci demands nudi In the co¬ 
ordination committee male and female 
workers should be nud simdir wages 
for similir kinds of wotk ‘saldais' and 
‘mahmedars’ (workeis bound to vcarly 
oi monthly contracts because of in¬ 
debtedness) should get higher levels of 
wages since tbev a e m fact a foim of 
bonded libour in the Maharashtra 
country side that since neither EGS 
workeis nor agncultural workers are 
protected ag.iinst rising piiccs dearness 
allowance at agreed rates should be 
fixed for them 

Two demands made specifically for 
EGS workers are that EGS workers, 
who by law are paid the lowest cate¬ 
gory of minimum agricultural wage, 
should get their revised wages from the 
date that new minimum wages apply to 
agricultural workers and should be 
entitled to arrears on this account, that 
where EGS work is not proidded 
immediately for those who demand it 
(the law says that the government muet 
piovide work within 15 days of receie- 
mg a demand for work bv a speafied 
number of pco^e in a parbcnlat dtee) 


WOH 



WBgi as tdiaf until 

such tune as they can be employee} on 
an EOS proiect. 

^ In the context of corrupt practices 
in implementation of the EGS (and 
there have been reports of this from 
several places besides Dhulc) and the 
waac demands beina made foi LGS 
workeis, the co-oidinating u>mmittf.c 
points out how the government his 
effectively reduced the temuneration, 
given to these wui leers ovet the la^^t 
foul ycais In 1978 EGS workcis were 
paid one kg of jowac as part of their 
wages and theiv ^as a 'progressive 
element* whereb\ a woikti could get 
moie grain as part of his wags for a 
gieater amount of work B\ Antulay's 
time the proportion of main m the EGS 
wage had come do^n to half a kg and 
the ‘orogressive element’ was abolished 
Bhosales government sciapped the half 
kg and gd\e workers a coupon woith 

CINEMA 


‘FORUM for Bettei Cinema* was boin 
in lulv 1982 in Gauhati with the 
obrectivo of m>pu1ansjng good Indian 
cinema, and thereby creating public 
opinion agnnst the bankiupt *c< mmir- 
cial’ hlms which liigely dominate tht 
culturil scene of Assam todav It was 
thought ncccssaiv to foim a film so¬ 
ciety which would not only nnkc a\ail 
able to its nicmheis the better 
pioduced in the countrs but dso 
generate meaningful discussions <f 
them In addition, the Forum hopes to 
‘‘generate colletti\e efforts to open 
new show halls where these movies 
could be shown unhindered" in oidei 
that thev may cniov lelative treedom 
from the contiol of the distributors 
The existing film scxieties in Gauhati 
have made little effoii m this direction 
so fai. 

Underlying the stated objectives ot 
the Foruiii is the belief that "creative 
art IS the cultural y^eapon in man¬ 
kind's struggle to make the world a 
better world". So while the principle 
"art for art's sake” is lejcctcd, ‘con¬ 
tent' Is not accorded pnmaev over 
Torni'; the aesthetic unity of both, it is 
recognised* gives to art ii*s enduung 
quality. 

As a first step tow nds budding a 
Piovement for promoting better cinema, 
the FtNTum organised a week-long him 
le^Val from August d to 12 this year. 
SeveM godd ftlmsi inclnding Hindi and 
othet were sdmened m 


<1,25 pakie whMi Uklte iMeemed 

in ration shops on gram purchases. 

The committee points out that since 
the prices oJ coaise grains have been 
tnci eased in ration shops, this coupon 
IS reallv worth 0 05 paise 
One ol the general demands made 
by the co oidinating committee is that 
the light of agiicultural workers to 
agitate loi me leased wages oi bun Tils 
should be recognised and protected 
At piescnt as soon as such a demand 
IS made ot agiiciiltuiat workeis begin 
to organise, thiv are penalised in vin¬ 
ous wns bv landowners water to the 
Imds of smalt (aimcis (who also wotk 
a, iPiicultunI labour) is immednte1\ 
stormed thev aic not allowed mv 
longer to take awav grass that is cut on 
the landlord’s giounds a tiaddioml 
piacfice) tjicv ate '.omctmies obstiuct 
cd fiom letuinirig to then hi mes Plots 
foi houses and housing loans are also 
among the gcncial demands 


the course of the week A semmo on 
fhe theme Indian lealitv and India 
iincma’ and a discussion nn the film 
*Akutt* bv Amol Paltkar, the well 
known acloi/duector fiom Bombis, 
w ic *hc h ahlmhts ot th« f *-tival The 
films scicencd during the festival in 
eluded ‘linagi Ningthem' (Manipun) 
‘Aikalcr Sandhanc (Bengali), 'Ganga 
Chilanii Pdkhi* (Assamese), ‘Kafm* 
(Hindi dubbed vctsion of Tclugu Ok i 
On Kithi) Hindi films ‘Bhuuuka* 
‘Bazaar ‘Chitiabhang’, Satah Sc it 
ihi Aadmi’ and diKumcnt iries ‘Waves 
of Revolution' 'An Indian Stoiv* and 
‘Time to Rise’ 

A common feature disteinible in 
most of thC'io films is the sensitive 
portiaval of Indi in social icalKv, to 
varying degrees of aesthetic excellence 
The relationship of a \oung bov and a 
woman who discovcis that ’e is her 
husb.ind*s illcaitimite cliild is poig¬ 
nantly brought out in jmagi Ning 
them' the noetic lendcnnv of tht lack 
of coinage of a young man and womnn 
to consummate then love in mania^c 
in ‘Ganga Chilanit Pakhi* the hir^h 
hut penetnting depiction of alienation 
manifested in the dchum inisation of 
labouicrs, the lather and the son, in 
‘Kafan’, the insecuiitv m a tiibd 
woman'i, relationship with the deptaved 
highei caste/class man in ‘Akriet* a 
film director's agonising experience in 
depicting a famine situation in ‘Aakaler 
Saudhane'; and the cither themes pre- 


aeated In the fbstival are rooted in the 
Indian ethos. Different dimensions of 
reality have inspired the films and we 
understand our reality bettei thiough 
them The aesthetic quiihty of niani of 
them it must be pointed out, elevates 
them fiom being meu photogtaphic 
Icpieductions of the immediate tcality 
l>sue and ptoblcms aic tieatcd in a 
context of widei hum in conccin an 1 
MgnifKance imbuing them with uidui 
ing iitistic meiit 

The Seminal and the discussion men 
tfontd eIIher concctncd itscff with 
such issues as the iclatuin between 
fcuni* ind ‘content in the soctallv le- 
levant cinema in Indn the ccmslrints 
upon them ind the question of the so¬ 
cial commitment «»f the attist The pai- 
ticipants m the Simiiui with the 
exception of two were v»en knovn 
peisruis connected with him and theatre 
fuun A, im itself Attention w 
dnwn to the pi obi m of the lack of 
ndcqintc itsouiccs added I j which is 
the powerful nctwoik of distributors 
who hnd such films no good is buM- 
ms piouositions As i lesult a film 
mav not find distnhutois «vcn ^eus 
iftci its completion md become t bur 
den to the nroducet The ink involved 
m the distiibuticn ol thes^ films is 
deemed too ..icxt bv the big finanuil 
gtoups ih it ire involved in films 

It was 1.11 gclv igioed that even 
thnuzh h ss ponuldi thin the *coni- 
nuicuil hlms cspi ct illy Hindi hlms, 
the nunc iclt\ tiii tilms did driw laige 
aud cnccs and wctc becoming tnci *a«> 
mglv nopul I In Assam loi cximtde 
It was rcnoited that ‘Chilra ‘Albert 
Pinto ko gussi kvtn tt.i ini' ind 
‘Adkiosh* I m to lull hi uses foi the 
few weeks that tlicv wrr' scicened 
The point was stressed thit n the 
absence of min\ ^ lod hlms thi com 
mcicial cincin 1 continues to hi the onK 
cheap foim of ciiti itainmcnt which m 
til n rultivalcs in the pconU i ta'-te 
1(1 the ingTediciils which ao into the 
miking of thf woild of illusion thit 
these iilnis so ecu istcntly ctcate 

The question th ( in<vitiblv aiiscs is. 
how inun film doctors pi >duccis ne 
in 1 position or mav even he vvillnig to 
take such zicat finmcial i which 
could Will snedl iiimitim I i them 
While som^ diicct i i well is utti’. 
and actiesses miv ucct tih t(» the 
tempi it ion ot edhti turn n ti t illv Ui 
piofiliblo (ommoKiil cimmi, or '>f 
miking comp oinisis ihe luait^nin^ 
f let it w Is 14m d IS thii miiu c ni 
miftcd aitists arc dchinmuJIv stu* 
gling to overcome the dilhcullics in 
vofvcd m pioducinc ukv ml films 

The concein was voiced bv Amil 
Palekai when he observed thxt he 
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tk* 

dsdjr hi imiMbg ^ mdottraginft ^ 
this trend which ih a healtt^ altcrna* 
t>ve to the cmema that i& guided more 
by commercial than aesthetic considera¬ 
tions While the distinction jn terms of 
‘commeiciar and 'art* fllms is super- 
ficiai* we use the teini *commerciar 
only to denote the doriiinanf concern of 
this cateuory of hlms No price is con 
sidcicd too heavy to nav to attain com¬ 
mercial success, including perveise dis- 
toition of reality and cieation of the 
most fantastic illusions in the minds of 
the people While Hindi tilms take the 


regional filma have hot remaihad tar 
behind. They are. by and large, imita¬ 
tions of the former, which probably 
explains the ponulartty of the original 
over the imitation. Certain theatre 
aioups. too in Assam as in the rest of 
the country, have not escaped the in¬ 
fluence The Foium hones to extend 
its activities to other paits of Assam 
and if Its present pooularity is any in¬ 
dication, It IS sure to meet with suc¬ 
cess At any late, the beginning has 
been made 


WEST ASIA 

Waiting for an Arab Response 


Gabhan Dhaimid 


stealiii0d Mil rote aa an Mdat' 
tially in sensitising h>s dewers to ro- 
lationships and institutions in soaety. 
His hlms, he maintained, are a response 
to the Indian leality, in fact to the 
specific aspects of the re^ionai reality 
of oppression, iniustice, inequality and 
individual sufTcnnz A responsible 
arhst must theiUoie find it mciesui- 
mxh diflicult to Tcmain aloof fumi his 
surroundtn.;s opecialts vxhen the dc 
cadence in rtlationships .<nd institu¬ 
tions, in which they are embodied, is 
loo deep to be ignoicd Yet the aitist 
must also find it equally diflicult to pur¬ 
sue his interest within the seveic con- 
stiaint placed on him .md his woik 

A veiy list fill discuss on which was 
granted and which invclvcd the mcm 
bers of the audience w is on the ques 
tion of tht lole of the lommittcd an '•t 
It was laucly igrecd that »ommitmcnt 
on the rail of the iit'st need not 
nccessaiilv imnly corpmitmcnt to a pat 
ticulai pi litical idcolovv oi political 
paity. but to the tisk of aesthetic 
portrayal of the essence nl relation 
ships experience^ ind institutions It 
does, howevet, imply thit the utist 
offers insights into them and thereby 
dispels illusions siiriotinding the popu 
lar conceptions iboiit them which the 
commeuial emema c mtinucs to cicatc 
With situiiUi dcf beat ion In this sense 
the artid docs have i social lesoon 
sjbility. but It was emphatic il1\ luued, 
that no demands can be made on the 
att'st to ptovido solutions lo the situa 
tions depicted thiongh the ut So thit 
bv this consideration alone lot 
example, 'Albeit Pinto ’ ca 'Manlhan* 
which offcM some sort i>l solutions to 
the nioblinis to which they add less 
themselves ch^ not rate hieher than 
'Aakrosh* oi 'Chikra' which do not 

Anothn impottant issue which was 
discussed iclatcd to the moie basic 
question whether 'socially relevant* film, 
bv that criterion alone, is artislicjllv 
good'. It wis recognised that lack of 
aesthetic quality could leduce a woik 
of ait to meic ptopaganda So that 
'content* alone, howevei lelevant, is 
no*’ 1 siiflirient condition for ‘good’ ait 
and 'good* film U is eaualh important 
that the 'form* not only complements 
the content but allows for its free and 
lull development In this legard re¬ 
ference was made to sevcial young film 
makeis like Mam Kaiil, Sveed Mir/a 
and several ntheis who arc experiment 
ing with diffeient feums to suit then 
themes The task is monumental and 
our film makeis have, m a big wav in 
leceni vc.irs, dedicated themselves to 
the task of producing relevant cinema 
of high artistfiC valuct even though it is 
still a long way to greatness. 


WHILE the Beiiut hcdiKaust i*. over, 
at least foi the present, it is instructive 
lo note that one of tte first protests 
against the massacres weie mounted 
not 111 Aiab cipitals. but in Jciusalcm 
wheie a hundred-thousand strong lallv 
piotcsted against the Israeli misadven 
tiirc As Isiaeh igtiession mtcnsihcd 
the "Peace Now" movement inside 
Israel gathered a ne.v momentum 
Demonstrations pioliferated in othei 
places newspapci editois demanded full 
and correct facts black-clad women 
asked for the leturn of then soldiei 
sons, civilian leseivists came back half 
way and nat rating the ugly stones and 
army oflTiceis resigned their posts The 
demands Tim a )udicial inquiiv into the 
killings and foi the lesignations of 
Begin ind Shiron icquiied such pro 
portions that Begin had to concede the 
fust in 01 del to aopease the second 

Where weie t\ie Aiab masses when 
these piotests were taking place in 
IsraeP There was lesounding silence 
ovei the 'Arab nation’ from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf with two meek exceptions 
the demonstiatums in Caito and 
Kuwait Were these expressions of 
sympathy mere exceptions or weie thev 
an indication of a wider Arab expeii- 
ence? 

To answer the above question, one 
needs to answet another question first: 
lie Cano and Kuw^ typical Arab 
cities'* They are not Cairo, in spite 
of cveiything, still remains one of thip 
few open and free Arab capKals. 
Kuwait has recently gone back to a mild 
version of a parliamentary system. 
No other Arab citv would have been 
safe for legistcnng support for the 
Palestinians, which would automatically 
amount to an indictment of their gov¬ 
ernments over theit inaction. 

The tragedy in Lebanon has come to 
mean a prolonged Israeli occupation of 


Lebanon with all the attendant conse¬ 
quences, and a severe blow to the 
Palestinian struggle Till recently, 
Lebanon was a tmancial, investment and 
touiist centio of the Arab world How. 
cvei, o\ci the decades it has been 
much nioio !t was lebanon which 
piovidecl the hrst stirnngs of Arab 
nation ilistic thinking md activity, first 
against the Ottomans and then the 
Iiench and it his remained m the 
centre of the. intellectual ami political 
cross cm tents of the Aiabs, offering 
political a^vluIn to the dissidents from 
all over the Arab world Disillusioned 
thinkeis, touted revolutionaiies and 
underground liberation movements have 
found a hosoitable climate undci its 
ccdais An Arab nation minus Lebanon 
would be a dull olace 

As for the Palestinians, they had 
viitudlly taken ovei the role of the 
wan lots in the Aiab society. It s iu 
this context that then withdrawal ftom 
the 1st lelt frontiei has lo be regarded 
as the loss of hist line of defence, as 
the removal of the buffer between the 
advancing Israeli frontieis and the ex¬ 
posed Arab flanks Fvery common 
Aiab. whether in Qatar or in Tunisia, 
surely realises this : 

As Aiaj? rulers aie claiming political 
legitimacy as champions of the Arab 
cause, the opposition groups are forging 
links with the PLO m what thev see 
as a ccHnmon struggle. In countries 
hke Jordan, Saudi Arabia. Kuwait, 
United Arab Emirates and others, the 
underground dissent is known to be tijl 
close contact with the PLO. In some 
of the kingsdoms. some middle-rung 
puces too have develooed personal 
friendships with the PIO leadeiidd)^. 
In Lebenon, the poUtical have-nots lul’ise 
openly linked their destmy with tt 
Therefore, an Arab teepoiM ie bowl 
to tom. 



Politics and Trade Unionism 

Geoife McCarliicjr 


TWO recent disputes one still m pro¬ 
gress, have once aRntn hiought to the 
fore the political lole of th« trader 
unuins in Biitaui The fust was the 
strike of iai1wa\ diivcis over the intio- 
duetion of new woiktng practices and 
the second is the pa> dispute between 
uoikeus In the National Health Service 
(Nils) and the goveninient 

Tht tiaiii Jiiveis* strike was bioughl 
to an ignoniinjoiis end hv th( letiisal 
of other trades unions tei give siippoit 
even though the dispute involved 
iiMidaiiuiital ((iiestioiis about negotiating 
lights in the intionalised indiistjjes 
Ihc \ssoc lali d Sock tv ol Iwocoinolive 
rngiiieeis md liidiie^i (\S 1 EF) the 
'•mil] blit limhK disiiphnid union to 
whicli most linn drive is belong was 
ieuced to bitk diwn is i lesult 

The healli seivite elispnt* his come 
iboiit illej vt ns ol neglect coin- 
lonnererl In the piesMit gove'inmtiiFs 
delibeiitt iiiti ntieni ol m iking the NIIS 
se) bid lliat piivite niecheil cue would 
l»t cluoiii ig^d Mie acK hospitals 
close^ef bv spemliiig tuts have been 
iMHight be piivite eoiiipanies inchielmg 
Aiiie I It 111 he aUh cotiglonic i ite s 

Stiikes have b(e-n on lining regularlv 
uriKmg aiieillits he ilth woikeis Al- 
theuigh tew miisis hive vet genw so Jai 
as 1(1 witlidiaw the it 1 ibeHii these 
tactics inIV dumge iltei a loithconiing 
tjitieinal ballot Maigaiet ThaUhe^r 
knows ^ha^ Jen ilt> to hei must be 
bought which is win she his given 
large pav ificleasts tei the peilice and 
the armed forces I his expeiiciicc is 
beginning to radicalise the underpaid 
niirsi's who au tradition.dK conseiva 
live The process has bee-ii fin the ud 
bv the goveriiinent's public lies ibeiut 
nurses pav lt\e*ls, and its c illoiis m 
difference to^he breakdown ol the NHS 

The plight of the* National He illli 
Service and its staff ha^ shuck a deep 
choid of svnipathv in Uu trade union 
tnovfvnent. The NHS was the piouclest 
Bchievt^men*- of the hist po&t-war Lab¬ 
our Government At the lece'nl confi^r- 
cnce of the Tiadcs Union Gongiesv 
(TUC), loaders representing ten million 
workers seemed to take up the chal- 
Wnge, promiHing wide langmg support. 
The health service w’oikeis were even 
given A standing ovation, a very rave 
mutt at tliC conferences. Some union 
tedevf on thetr niembeis to atop 
ei[«irie |pr nKne on S^tembet 


pohlical stiike since the failed Da> of 
Action on unemptovfuint two veais ago 

Till huge will of public sympathy foi 
till lualth woikiis the wilhiigaess ol 
]X)wcriiii gioiips liki the nimerh to 
stiiki on their liehali and the nnani- 
inoas suppoit of the hadirship of the 
I alMjiif Pditv would slim to have pio 
vidid the trade uinou leidfis with a 
golden oppoitiinitv to mount a political 
ofldisivc not onK against th* Ihatchti 
govcinin«nl\ ixdiiv tow nds thi NHS 
but i\o igaiiist its lit flit mil union 
legislation But wluthii tin union 
li ulus would bi willing to in ihilisi 
tilt foil is It thill disposal IS luothii 
in ilti r 

} vrij 1 cm SOI V glincf at tin inritic t) 
pist ol th( Biitish laboiti iiioviiiitfil 
wfuild 111 ilunivh to suggest tbit llu 
luatth woikiis cm tvpfil htth lu thi 
w i\ ot positive action Ironi tin pit sent 
If wins oi the TUC Ol <it its iJohtic d 
wing - the Liilioiii Pail’ Thi histoiv 
ot thi lUr hadciship shows that it 
Ills cousisltiitlv lailed to iruignisi its 
oppoilimitiis loi political iction In 
I ic t It h IS gem lallv faili d to si t the 
iHfil foi a iHihtical lolf at all 

In the tailv \cais altu jts foiuiahoii 
111 till iiiuhnim teenth icntiirs the 
lU(’s involve me lit in politiis wav 
itstricted to tht Joblivmg ol Mitubtis 
<d Pailidfiient, iiuspiclivi ol paitv 
Tiadi union oHicials tin invi Ives could 
opiiilv b< Foncs OI 1 ib« t ils without 
bfing thought disloval to th* labuui 
moviiiKiit as thiv would bi today 
How eve 1 in 1892 the lUC was inslm- 
nicntal in establishing tin new liuli- 
pmclent Laboui Paitv (IIP; which 
adopted a ladical socialist piogiamme 
This dcvclopmint alaiimd the ronsit- 
vativc track muon liackus and in 1895 
fhe\ sti/ed oil thi oppoitnnitv pre 
vented bv the TI P*s failuic t'^ win a 
singli seat m the (Umra) Election as 
till evuise thev needed to stifle socialist 
ideai m the union iiiovenietit Tliey 
optid instead to pin sue a policv of cob 
lalumtion with the Toiv governinent 
hoping that union activitv would conti 
line to be piotc’cted hv the ligal frame- 
woik which Parliament had cieated over 
the picvioiui twentv-fivc yeais This 
turned out to be a .senoivi mistake 

At the nnd ol the umetcxvith century 
Bnttoh capitalism waii locked in bitter 
struggle with its aggressive counter- 
^parts in Cermany ancl the United States 
ITha toty govenmient which reptuMnlod 


tfv MerMt wail detatmliMMl to break 
or at least hmft the power of the trades 
unions m an attempt to maintain profit 
\scls. Till govormnent ami the cni 
ploMis jiiUipicted till uiiHiiib* icticat 
from sociihst politics as i sign oi 
Wf ikeics and wtn incoiiiaged to 
iiioun^ in oftonsiw Thi v«ais following 
till 1S95 ihctton witness!d a suns of 
c)ij)))ling Kulustiiat and pohtiial defeats 
fui till liulis uiiioiis \ kiv incident 
w is ihf c is( biought agimst a lailwav 
iiiiitci ])\ tht lalf V il( Bailw iv Coin- 
pin\ in 1901 It had been goneiilly 
'ssiiiiif d thit muon liiiids wti< piotec- 
ti d uuili 1 flu 1 iw but Ihi Honsr of 
fouls iwtidt*! liiigi dtiingis in fivout 
ol till ioinpinv It Ihi iiih apparent 
tint imp IMIS LOiild diivt iiiiiiiffis into 
hinkiiip'cv 111*1 thi l<idiis suddoiiTy 
siw th* had Ii mil \()ik vluth thev 
lid tiiisUd melt iwav Mmost rivcu- 
night till (|iiisti*>i. of ])o itical upre* 
siiititKf) w IS put hick oil tbi agenda 
uid \ pioc*ss )m gaii which f* d In the 
loimdioii o* th( f ibcuu PiiK m 1910 

Siiict lliiii till li ultisuip < 1 * thi TUC 
I IS III till mini dim ill lid two things 
*1 th T d)f)ui Puts \ ]uoJiaimni of 
sotiij u lonii ill I i s]H c lal Icgil posi¬ 
tion foi th* iiiiioii 'Flu hisf to leduce 
till df minds ol tin nuiiihns on th<* 
^ idiisliip md thi SI i )uii tn pioUct 
tin ippiialiis oil wliicb ih* b uhiship 
evts Vs Jioiski pni If nil Tiade 

Ufiioiis 111 till 1 IKK li of Tuipiiiabst 
J)ita\ ) In lit i\cs of Ihc hutc iiicta- 
c' of flit ti ulf iiiiion moMUKut the 

clml f isk h* s 111 ill I III r thi Slate 

fKim till iiiibiuc of I ipitdisni in 

VC ikjtig ifs dtpcndinci cm Tnisfs and 
Ml pulling ii ovc I to til, 11 suK • 

When III 192b the indignation and 
bittiniits of the wuiking <\iss boiltd 
np and louid thi c dhng ot the Gene- 
id Stnki th' union It ulcis bid the 
powii lo list I phiisi coined hv Llovd 
C.ioige lither to tak* ovti thi lunc- 
lioiis of till St it* or to givi was 1 m 
loic it Thi lUC cliosi th* laltci course 
uid caTlid oil Ihc stnkc hiving the 
w i\ opm ioi tbi IC utioniiv Tory 
govdiiiiKiit to liiunch a imici)(s.s at¬ 
tack on til deniMilisiil Bidish work¬ 
ing class Mom of th* bgd guns rnide 
since I9dl will icmovid m lb, liades 
l>ispiit*s \if oi 1927 

The icv ot cli^s Luuhoia'ion 
follow* d hv Ihi rue apjMdicfl lo have 
findlv i(bt(vcd its uuis through the 
IKist wai I a*Klin govniunint of 19IS 
Ibis admiiiisfuilton wpialid the Trades 
Disputes \(t and eTnh.uk«cl on an ex¬ 
tensive progiuninu oi c^coiHunii and 
social reform which mchided the crea¬ 
tion of the Niational Health Service. 
Yet hy IffSl this, programme was aheady 


Mil 



Atlsidc by « Toiy j^em- 
mfnt, and today it te these same 
uchii'vdiK'nt.s wliich Margan^t Thatcher 
Is seeking tci oliliterato. Thi; lUC 
leadership has steadily retreated be* 
lore this offerwivc, although of course 
.he attacks have not b<*c« consistently 
siK'c('v‘v|ul. lirn<> and tiino again the 
!unk and file havn atti^Yiiptcd to fight 
back, but aiiiKist alwa>s the leadership 
has intervened to .sap the doi'tiiee with 
eairionury advics* ulMiut the k^gal 
boundaries ol action. The truth is that 
the TIJC Ceneral Council has never, as 
a l)od>, acci pled the progrannne of 
.sooiali.st tian.sldrinatiori which is t)u‘ 
supposed rtiison r/V#rc ot the Labour 
Variy. Neither have* the Lalxnir govern- 
Tueiits. wluKse leadership the Council 
ineinbeis li.ive etiectlvely .selected. 

The li)74 Wilsori-Calliighan gowm- 
iiient reiM-aled the anti-uniixi legksla- 
lion of the previous Tory administra¬ 
tion, and the TUC reciprocated with 
he agreetnent on pay restraint which 
\^.is demanded liy the International 
Mtiierary Fiin<l (IMF). But this further 
aitcriipt at retormist p<ilicies collap.sed 
in turn in 1979 uhen the General 
Klet'liori Tetumcfl the Thatcher govern- 
ineiit \\ith tt.s programme of dtmatfo- 
nalising j>rofitable .State indii.slries, dis- 
nrauilling the Social Scrvicc-s and en¬ 
acting anti-iinfon legislation. 

How has the TUC leadership res¬ 
ponded to this, the most serious attack 
on the woikicig ela.s.s, its living stan¬ 
dards and its institutions in over a 
huntired yeaisr* It lias put up a barrage 
of. weirds and paper in an attempt to 
coiieeal ii.s actual letrcat. But no one 
is dtSi'fiveil, Jea.'tt <»t all the pre.sent 
govN-iniiicnt. In the recent ASLEF dis- 
pu*e, the right of the miployer (Bri¬ 
tish Ball) to dismiss striking workers 
\va.s at issue, y»‘t instead of offers of 
Mijii^irt the union received a thrr;at of 
c.\piilsion frtnn the TUC if it did not 
go back to work. Thi.s abject .surrender 
is but a logic.il secpiel to other episodes 
over Ihf past lew years, such as the 
abandomnenl of the Grunwick strike 
involving liadly paid Asian workers who 
wanted to join a Trade Union. 

Just as the Toi'>’ govc^niment of 1895 
was <ticouraged when the TOC leader- 
.^hip r€!jeclrd a programme of funda- 
nieiital .sociali.st change, so the present 
government takes h**ai*l from today’s 
repeat jx*rfomuinc«\ The policy of the 
TU(' leadership is still the same — 
gradual pnigress to a ‘jiLst* society by 
social reform, with legal protection for 
the trades iinion.s under a Labour gov 
emment operating within the frame¬ 
work of capitalism. In 1895 this policy 
bad still to bo; tested: tpday^s leadex? 
ship caimot vapj^tbe wot aigument 

IMS 


the manufac^'riAg. 'oir' 
sector — Is going to rack and ruin, doclrinas rrferred to donbtlM 

Nobody can see the etid of this decline, those of laying the fuubdkHuns Of Sb- 
which of course is not due wholly to ciaJ.sni and destroying the base oh- 




Margaret Thatcher, as the union 
Ica(ier.ship pretends, but is the re.sult 
of a vStiMdy deterioration .since the 
b(?ginning of llie century. Of the Bri¬ 
tish working class is ncjt to meet with 
an unparalleled disaster, then the trades 
unions and their political aim, the 
Liiiliour Parly, must face the crisis 
vith uudaeioiLs leatler.ship and a Iwild 
pr«>gramme. To argue for a Laiiour 
governiiieiit with a ’wages x^olicy* de- 
.signed to generate more ‘laideistand- 
ing bc'tween capital and labour is 
like olfcring aspirin to a cancer pa¬ 
tient. Vet this IS the answ'er put for¬ 
ward by right-wing trade union leaders 
such as Fniiik Chaj)pJe, Teir\ Duffy, 
Hill Sirs and Sid Weighell. 

Frank Chappie i.s one of the leading 
‘theorelicians* of reformism. He Is the 
General Secretary of the Electrical. 
Elei':ronic, Telecommunications and 
rJnnibing Union (EETPU) and this 
ye;n\s Fre.sident of the TUC. Hr Is 
also a !r*ailing opixment of those who 
v\i.sh the Labour Party to adopt a .so¬ 
cialist programme, and he was an early 
siipiiorter of those Labour Party 
renegades who lotmded the Social 
Democratic Party last year. 


which the Conservative Party rests. 

Who then are the Utopians? Thewe 
who tjspouse the cause of the Socialist 
transformation of society, or those 
who call upon the Tories for “the re¬ 
moval of deeply held suspicions and 
tnistru-st”? Chappie, of course, is not 
alone among the TUC leadership, he 
is only (jujoker to put pen to paper. 
It is a terrifying tlxnigbt that amidst 
the w'hplesale destruction of the living 
s’andard.4 of the working class there 
b little pvidenci* from the leadership 
of a .serioiLs analysis of the problems 
ihat face ihp movement. 

Evelyn Ander-son. in her hf»ok 
“Hammer or .Anvil, the Stor\' of the 
(k rmau Woiking Clas.s Mtwement , 
describc'd the surrender of the trade 
union leadership to Hitler, and the 
t;onsequent de.stnictMifi nf the German 
lal)Our movement. She quoted the 
poet Goethe; must rise or fall/ 

You mast rule and win/Or serve and 
iforfeit/Suffer or triumph/Be anvil or 
be hammer.” It has not come to a 
British Hitler and it may never do. 
But the le.s,son is there, and it is one 
which the rank and file ot the trades 
ntiioas is .slowly absorbing. In the 


Just alter the Tory victory in the ^^e^lendons struggles that .surely lie 

(iiMieral Kh;ction of May 1979, he ad- .ihead, the leadership must either be 


die.ssed the Royal | InstiUiticm on the p,ished in the right direction or be 

.subject of trade unions. His discourse, pushed aside. 

a.s it i.s de.seril)ed. Is a plea for a place 
ill th«* sim for the unions whatever 


the government. In rebutting the 
Tory claim dial union power was in¬ 
creasing, he said, ”De.spite all the 
jKjwer that we arc .said to passess, wc 
have been unable to end a system 
where a forty-five year old electrician 
wiih a life-time of service in an ' in- 
du.stry, works longer hours than his 
tc’enjige daughter employed in an 
olfice in the same factory, has to eat 
in a .•separate canteen and is not paid 
w'henevcr ho is sick.” 'fhat this is so 
after 150 ytfars of trade union activity 
ought to have given him room for 
thought alwut his own political pers¬ 
pective, yet he dosed his lecture by 
saying to the newly elected Thatcher 
govcnuiient; “There are no simple 
.solutions to our industrial relatioas 
problems, nor will they be solved 
overnight by ancient prditical and 


TELCa 

TATA engineering AND LOCO¬ 
MOTIVE COMPANY (TELCO) pro* 
duoed 18,029 vehicles during the first 
half of the current financial year 
(April to September) as again.st 19,126 
numbers in the same period last year. 
The company has had to cut back 
production to keep stocks under con¬ 
trol in the face of subdued demand. 
According to S Moolgaokar, Chainnan 
and Managing Director, there is no 
definite indication of a rapid pick up 
in the coming months and it appeojn' 
that the company will not be able to 
utilise fully the increased capacities 
that it has set up. TELGO*s total sales' 
amounted to Rs 849.20 crore against 
Bs 311.42 crore and profit before in¬ 
terest and depreciation came to 
Rs 42.04 trote against Rs 39.87 cmre< 


economic doctrine.s. Only tlie removal 
of dc'eply held siuqdcions and mistnist 
can provide a lasting base on which 


With interest claiming Rs 20;10 erbfe 
(Rs i6.Q$ crore) and deiireciflilticm 
R.<i 10.20 crore, (I^ 9.12 :ftht 


to build the unity of our nati^ and. pn^.bas himed. bnt, to 
achieve the economic success that is at ib .11.74 6^^ 

to yitti to.Aiture. s(«bil«y.,. 
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WEST GERMANY 

Foreign Policy Perspectives of the 
Centre-Right Coalition 


Rameflh 

SOON oher lieing iwoni in on Octo- 
her 1 as Chuitellfn Helmut Kohl us re 
ported to have s«fit a confidential 
nios^agt to CJe^irge Shultz, the US 
Secretary of State for Foreign Aflaiis 
assiiLing that Bonn would no longei 
play an m*eriiiciliai\ lietwefu Moscow 
ind \\ashiiighE) as social democrat 
iUlniut Schmidt and his advisers had 
been doing thus contiihuting to grow- 
liig iiriUtions in Wes» Ceiman-Arneii- 
can re it ions While the lexiort was 
contiadutid in Bonn its contents hive* 
been I oiicjlun iled by Chanc.eUoi Kohl 
ii bis statement to tin* federal 

puJimunt Hiiiidfstag cm Octobci 13 

The htid ol the CDU-rSU-FDP 
toi'itwm has iiidicatetl that his govern- 
nKiit ullaclies abs(»liitc pnontv to tin 
Noilh \tluiti( dliirice and liiendship 
with rlu US Unlike his predecessor. 
Kohl fitmiy Ix'litses that there cannot 
he iiiy ‘stLUiily paitnership* with the 
Soviet tJiiioii but onlv with the US 
While tills dssuiancc uitamly removes 


Jaura 

pi>**sible task ol the West evolving a 
c aiipi* hi nsive strut? gy aimed at indi- 
tnv iipulilnnmu deftnet capabditv and 
aims tontiol and disaimanunt foi 
pi ue in Liiiopi. md woildwule* 
Such a stiatigs will also have to coni- 
piisi in line (Jill vocal coiniiiitineiit to 
(1m1ou[iii md ro opr I thou with the 
1 is^ The suiitss oi the proposed 
w II how eve I, cUpiiul on 

wlullier MBIII INF md START 
lu aotiitfons leiiMin mdividiid Inulding 
IS until now oi whe^hci thc*se 
lie mtigii'id into an an hiti ctiiral di- 
sun ai'hoiit uhiih no budding can be 
Oil lid Oiih a loinpii ht ii:,iv< stiattgv 
aiiiud at pi'll! and lo e\i:it<iice can 
inihV Hit \Nist in gimial and FRfi 
111 piitKiilat to bung about a smctss- 
liil diilogiii will till thud woild con 
(Cining MLiiiilv i>olii\ ’ with a view 
lo iiirthuing the dtveopinent ot coii- 
fidence-builcUng measure^’ to which the 
III w govcininent m Bonn has reiffirmed 
is cotriiiiilmi n1 


and ot then neiglibouis lu Eiiiope* on 
the hiu»u» of existing agreements How- 
tvei, his govemment underslaiuls *con 
liacMi il fidoliU to mean that the points 
on whuh both partners agreed when 
llics loiuIiiiTid a tieatv mas? lUi? sub- 
Mi|mntlv bf calltd mto ijucsbon Our 
lOiKipt of cmitiactual fideliiv does not 
imidv lint the hiither development of 
111 it ions dundd now be made condi¬ 

tion il u)H>n ibi ^c*^tUintnl of these 

(pK si ions 

Ibis shuidd 1)1 It issiuiug to an 
i>b)t!liM obseivtr td the ‘ intia-Ger- 
lu ui * si < n uio Ih u lions hoin h«ist 
Ihibn li^jwivii iiidu de tint KolilN 
ciiijibisis iiu the pif inibV to the West 
(icinnii roiislitntion which savs the 
I iitiK (aiinm peoiiS* are tilled upon 
to icluivc m tree sc It dt ti imiiiation 
till units and tuidoni ol faiminy’ 
miiiiRji il'cd 111 i niincMiS with 
WistfUi fiiends’ and ’‘tuaties with 

(tin Cis*rin neighbours would not 
Mist Hh I ansi ol harimm) Noi is the 
irliiiiui to Ihf Beihii tAall, baibed 

win md shooting ouUi deslmecl to 
bung ilKmt noiinahsatiofi and tbc good 
iic igbbiuirK ielalion*'bti expected to 
(IcuM liorn thi TitaK on iht Bisis of 
lUlathns*’ \ i*h the Cd>R 


an iiiitaiit lu Boiin-Washmgtnn lela 
lions the mw stvle ol pioximity Si 
the US doc-s b\ u» means taC|klc* the 
souices ol liictioiL — as luanilested in 
the slult on Fiiio-Soviet gas pipeline 
deal - between the US on the one 
hand and its Kuropean allies in geneial 
and West Germany in paiticulai 

Undoubtedly, West Ceuinany is a 
niediiiin puwci and because of its 
geostiatigic situation and his'oiitd 
reasons, it has only a lnnitc*d room lor 
niimoeuivie let, Schmidt exploited it to 
the maximum setting into motion a 
process that helped the Federal Re- 
pubiic lo become an important latloi 
m world affatis. It is diftcuU to believe 
that Kohl, who, resolutely pursued loi 
over a decath* the goal of Chancellor¬ 
ship, should now deploy the* oseilla- 
tions-are-dangeioiLs aigimK-nl to volun- 
taiilv lay the letters again which his 
prideceEsor has shed with great effort 
and skill. All the more so. as Kohl, 
too, has oomipendcd the achievements 
oi Schmidt, desc^nbing these as 
"pafiloHc". 

Kdd mid fhis advism also face an 

thou#i ttffl iA im* 


Kohl doc-s not hivf to be ii iniiuled 
(ha? It w is his political giiiii Adenatiei, 
who dcspiti Hls pieorcupilioii with 
the \\ est-Politik, wttil all the way to 
Moscow to iiLgotiate not only the le- 
liiin of Gc tin 111 piisimers of w ir but 
jlso the I stabhslinu n( oF diplomatic 
legations Thit was at the height ?»i 
I he Cold Will lie IS awuc ot these 
Kilitiis and has cdicitcd wcJcniiic Iroiti 
Mi.JSc.ow lor stitirij; (hit hi^ goveinnunt 
will devote paiticidii nttentum to n- 
litions with the Soviet Union and woik 
toi tluir contHTUial development* md 
that it regaids *c'xonociiir illations with 
the Soviet Union and Hit olhei 
fT)MUfX)\ states as an Jintxutcint pirt 
c/f i*s oveta’I East-West iiiatious’* 3e? 
it Moscow has also reacted with con 
cein, it LS because Kohl his said that 
*wi cannot ovctlcKik the sc.vue oh- 
sdtles and setbacks caused h\ the 
Soviet inteiveiitioii m Afghani&tan, the 
oppressive dlltiiation m Poland and above 
all by the amis stockpiling of the 
Soviet Union”. 

Kohl has reaflinned the geivemment’s 
conuni'inent to improving the co 
operation between the two Ger* 
man iTatm "in the interests of Germans 


Fvpiessions like ‘neo i< \ inchiini and 
Hallsteiii doctrine have happilv not 
1)1 in bioiigh mil) circuUlion even bv 
the woist fill IS Ilf thi CDU CSU led 
govtiiHiUki^ thiitccii veirs m op¬ 

position til pic Sint clav lOiisi ivalive 
Uidtiship does not wish lo put the 
(loik ))iil- 3 it it would be wrong to 
sav as liuimr md pitsml loieign 

inmisHi Hms Dutiuh (-nscher in- 
ssts thit Ihf cintu-nght guvi imnciifs 
ioieign poluv is mukid bv fonliuuitv 
111 H spi 11 ol its soc 1 ilisr libcial pude- 
ttssoi Charic c'lloi Kohl Ins hnnscll said 
lint as pail ol iht cniMemcs pro 
gi iiniiic until the idvnicc I xwibnncm 
tais flections on Much (» lUx he 
wishes to Sentw iht fotmdiHous of 
C.eiiiim Ion igu and -.ciuiiU policy* 


\\ hen ujiresponchng With the 
Circ-idatjoti Uepartiiient sub*icri 
bers arc re<iueited to mention 
the subscription niimbein 
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Social Base for Entrepreneurship 

N R Shcfh 


The Ahmedabad Cotton Textik 

Makrand Mehta, New Order Book 
207; price not mentioned. 

THE pxistinjj iitn*aluro on imickm 
ludiuti «*eonorni<* and social history 
contains plenty of analysis and Ihcorisa 
tion on the c’mer^cnce of indostriHl 
entrepreneurship in the wake <if the In¬ 
dustrial Revolution. Scholars havt* exa¬ 
mined the m?4' of various social, econo- 
mic, ixditical and psychological factors 
ioflueiicin>; indastrial enterprise either 
through studies of specific Indian com¬ 
munities or within general theoretical 
perspectives. While most stnd{(\<i in the 
latter category include ulxservations on 
industrial entrepreiienrshix» in Ahiiieda- 
bad, Mehta’s study is the first .Mgriificant 
a^teflJ[)t to examine the constellation of 
forces that contributed to the conversion 
of cornnjercM'ul entrepreneurship into 
induslrial efitn*prcn<‘Lirship in the legen¬ 
dary textile industry of Ahmedabad. 

The aidhoi takes off from the wcH 
known fact that Ahmedabad had deve¬ 
loped into a significant urban ct'ntre not 
long after it was foumled in 1411 Com¬ 
mercial enterprise in tin* city wu.s nnmo- 
pfilised by Vaishnav and Jain Vania 
(Bania) castes who liad developed a 
sophisticaled sysletn of banking, occu- 
pathmal guilds (mnhaians) and arbitra¬ 
tion of economic disputes. This tom- 
mercial culture cwxlsled with an indi¬ 
genous textile industry and an adminis¬ 
trative .system wpix'senting siicc<‘s.sive 
regimes. A fair measure of innovative- 
ries.s and adaptability exist<'d in the 
trading and inanufacturing culture ol 
the city when the British entered it. 
The kual agents of the Hai brought 
with tlwMTi the knowledge ol the value 
of machine tcchnc>log>' for soeio-eco- 
nomie deveiopmcsit iis ^^ell as an irre- 
pre.ssible urge to ehange thi* indigenous 
culture and society towards the We.slciti 
model. The fusion of tht*se compatible 
traits among the kxjal economic gentiy 
jind the’ alien rulers was effc'cN'd by 


Industry: Genesis and Gfowth by 

Co, Ahmedabad, 1982; pp xiv + 

ducive to induslrial vcntiirits*'. 

This cJiniiUe of innovation and change 
ho\v<‘ver failed to inspire the Ikinia 
traders and finaneiers to risk their ae- 
(‘lurniilatf'd wealth in modem industrial 
rubTprise when the import of We.stem 
iiiaehin«*ry and technology in ti'xtile 
inauuf.ictiiiing had beuiine geniiicvly 
ixissible during the latter half of the 
nin<*lecnth cwtiiry. The pioneering 
v<'iituit*s in this area were conteinpla- 
l«'d, orgieiised aod impleiYienled by 
edneati'd high-caste ineri who had little 
e\po.siire to traditional enterprise or 
wealth but had developed clo.se acquain¬ 
tance with We.sh'rn economy and cul¬ 
ture due to their involvement in the 
British Indian administration. Mehta’s 
anaKsls of the role played by people 
like Banehhodlal and T.asbknri in initia¬ 
ting the new textile industry in Ahnieda- 
bad indicates that they pr»s.se.s.sed all 
the 4*ntn'preneurial attribiite.s nece.s.sary 
lor such maior innovations — ability 
to iind(*rstand strange phenomena in a 
futuristic persp«*ctive, ability to influ¬ 
ence reluctant partners and mobilise 
ihfM'r support m organisation of com¬ 
plex activities, forbraranei* against 
major setbacks and single-minded clarity 
of purpo.se. Probably the tradeis and 
financiers who had acf|iiircd wealth 
loved it to*) much to want to invest in 
industiy' which spelled incalculable 
economic risk. 

Thf* (banging .socio-economic environ¬ 
ment, however, soon brought home t(» 
Ahmednbad's eenciomic gentry the 
sotindn(*ss of inves'mtmt in the new 
ti.’xiile iiidu.stiy. The >oiiffiger members 
of trading {amiUe.s were inevitably ex- 
poseci to We.stem education and c«n- 
s(e(|urnlly to the (^uerging indastrial 
culture. Besid(\s, the experience df in- 
dirstrial eutreprtmeurs in Bombay and- 


tiire among the signiiRcant combinations : 
of new entiftprenetirs during thb‘ 
period. The traditional nuduijons, as well 
as caste and religions organisations were 
listed to support the new entrepreneur¬ 
ship and. in turn, were .supported by 
it. The growth of the textile industry 
was accompanied by a .steady develop-, 
mwit of reIigiou.s. charitable and lite¬ 
racy institutions — perhaps a case of 
concurrent n^nalssancs*. refonnation and 
i(‘vo]utiom 

Thf two major trading communi¬ 
ties — Jain and Vaishnav Vanias — 
nearly monopolised the textile industry 
till about the turn of the century. The 
indii.stry th<m faced piessures from the 
Hritisli administration in terms of en¬ 
hanced excise duties, from British 
nianiifactnrcrs In tenns of trade com¬ 
petition and from .shareluilfler.s who 
I)rotested agaiast financial malpractices 
by innnaging ageneie.s. At the same 
lime, thi‘ Swade.slii movement led by 
file Oingrivss created a iriiraculniLs op¬ 
portunity for the widiLslr> expand. 
Apart from a brief period of depression 
iK'fore 1914. the First World War 
brought another boom for the indastry. 
The w'isi' captains of the indu.str>’ kept 
aViof from the politics of Swadeshi, but 
capitali.sed on its fall-out on the Indian 
niarket.s. Tliis resulted in considerable 
expan.sion in the existing mills and 
more importantly, establishment of nc\i 
ventures. Although the indii.stry t'onti* 
lined (and .still continm^s) to be domi¬ 
nated by the erstwhile trading com- 
mnnrtie.s, a large miinher of new entre¬ 
preneurs were from non-trading ca.stes 
as well as from the Parsls and the 
Mn.s]ims. During this period, the .segre- 
gatiofi in ownership and management of 
mills hast'd on caste and sect began to 
give way as entrcpreneimal groups 
combined aicro.<« such .social divisions 
to pull their resources and talents toge¬ 
ther for lH*tter management and larger 
returns on investment. The process of 
transformation of commercial enter¬ 
prise into modem industrial entetpeUe 
was then \wll established. 

In his modest ‘concluding observe* 


the Cujaiati intellectual elite who acted 
as carriers of ideas and plans for the 
introQuetion of modem rtiterprlsc. The 
result w'as the beginning of a multi¬ 
dimensional socio-economic movement 
including the new machine*, the joint- 
stuck company, the telegraph, inodemt* 
satioQ of roads and ports and, above 
all, Western education., Ahmedabad, 
was “pulsating with a new si^rit eoii- 


elst'n here last tiled sufficietit courage .in 
the decision-makers among the.se fami¬ 
lies to j‘nvc.st tbc'ir wealth In industry. 
The re.su1t was. a spurt in fkiancial col- 
lahoration.s among trading families to 
launch and manage a series of textile 
mills during the 1870s and subsequent 
decades. The author provides interests 
ing detafls aboqt tttt^tranrfcu^^ 
conoiemiaL 'cidtiire/in^ 


tions', Mehta supports the widdy-shar^ 
ed challenge to the simplistic Weberiap 
proposition that the 'spirit’ of todl-' 
tional Indian institutions is respbn^le. 
for iltf ’siow growth of 
prise the eoiintryi . He 
the 'emergence . of 
neiit|ih^ ^ in- j^^edihtA 

'■jg- ■ 


li8U 



mitjtattm mh ts caiste and i^igtoti 
lirovicted tu the eDlrt^ptreueur much- 
ikeeded socul and econumic ftii]>poit to 
Mrade through the nsh> involved m tin 
new buiiini^s Thi& is clear liian 
the fact th4t a hrge pro|)oitKm ot in 
dusfnal cntrepreueuib who pluogtd intd 
the now venture without concre f &iip- 
poit hum caiiilc or prole ssfonal groupie 
suffered paKial or total tailuKs in leli 
live!> shoit ptiiocL Ihis com lust ii 
*aiscs the questions What is Ihi i* la 


FVLH\ tiiiK Viki itn idi{>a the triVfl 
linj; kini; uttered tin. corn cl ansuei 
(he ^hos( a^aii djiiilKd up the dnini 
silk (jte (elliii/ him ouo jnotc story 
\Mth I iiddli ind thu Uennig (hat il 
le did not jcpl\ his li*ad would hiiist 
into I thousand pjtci It is in intt 
iievihle situation loir 1411 intluoiio o 
gists IK something similu with 

itndies i>ij w nmii heie Iheii studies on 
svin1)rils icid iii\ths emphasise, the lact 
that in siippi<.ssioii lies powci and in 
Inuloin lies iiowcile ssiie^ss To suffer 
om nectls the jieme 1 to siilh 1 and to 
iwvi powei oii( M( e<!s tu sufti j | heic 

tw \\»v out I he Khost ^01 s up t!u 
dnuiislick tree loi uiothn leisurely 
stejis 

The pie sent hiM}k is i stiid> ol syni* 
IjoIs in the lile ol the Tmiils with the 
comhision thit thr luinil women aJ 
thoiigl ippauntly seen us suhoiihnates 
aie, in iraht>, vciv peiwertnl But they 
can icinatn poHeifuI oii'y il tluv eon- 
iiniit to be siiboidinited It is e vicioas 
circle Thf> have to bt cxintiolled be 
cause otheiwise then unbridled sakti 
mav cause havoc But they wil have 
the ^akti only when bound The book 
proceeds to piovc this in i 1 ries ol 
paxHirs on rituals of women, svinlxils of 
power of Womeu and the hiddcM xioweis 
of women in maintaining the imity of a 
ianiiK aud m mfluenemg lainily dcci 
MOns 

The first aiticle on the meaning of 
'sSleti' to women mT imil N idn deals 

with the concept of ‘sakti* (action and 
power are female) in the fives of Tamil 
women The life-^rlea of five women 
m fliven Th^ have ^rebelled* without 
escaptag tl|ff mould of niffering and 
iQfMiCivtpfi <0 hgve power 

W s ergue 


of li»div 6 M Jtedhr* 
ship triuts and the social base provided 
by caste, etc, in the devc^rpment and 
sustenance ot modem eiitreproneuiship 
Cl India^ if ca&te and teliglon acted 
as a bust ritlui than as an obsttuclion 
loi the new ciilerpiisc in Ahimdabud 
whi Idle hwc they pliyed m other 
KgKcis and at diffcncnt levels of the 
ti iditioii il soci I huiaichs Me hi 1 '• 
cast studs should iiispiu olhti mmuI 
1 istoriaii'* to iitswcr such qiastioiis is 
(litoritKa] pirspcclivt in ibis aica of 
in(]Uiiv ]s UI1I01 lunate ly pulaiiscd 


with husbands and even irhgious powii 
to l< possissed by i inothei goddes 
Mil cfiima 1* dso rtluUs the toncopi 
ot ikti siiffciiiig kU Ion >( a kind 
without foisikiig th( position of 1 
sniittci s< It s iciificc kiiiiii lrrliii)p 111 I 
K\i ft (om hides that tlu jxmu of ilit 
worn 111 js pK (iiiii)Liilb in>ril an 1 
<n itive ind not minH)Ml and disliui 
(i\t \nd the acton of this imwci is 
(\pHss((1 111 tiiiris of uiiiricatioii ol tlit 
kill ^lonp and I iiiiiK Tht. mthoi iKo 
NC(s litnalt imits m dctpci ttmis is 
lung ill iiiihtiikihK uiiilv amnng 
woiiKii th(ins(l\ci She si\s till women 
111 wihiig ti shait the Imidcu of then 
(01111U011 sufliiing exiucssjiig solidaiity 
ihiongh then imwci ol sulFcnntr Whili 
it IS tint tint unlike the West hi 
womt 11 ifi i f iimlv do come logethi r in 

LIISIS SltllltlOllS it is pitsfiUtd h( K 

witli dinost a loinantic belief in its 
common occiiiuncc I ivi ticcs do mil 
constitute the ciitiic foicsl Ihc shat mg* 
il the biiidrn ol siifftnng dei>eiids on a 
lot of othfi \allies such as stilus near 
ticss intl social position of tlu siiITcki 
T b« luthoi is able to see the c\pies<loii 
ol sakli even iti holding the I ends of 
a woman obsciving inenstiual scclusioii 
I would like to present one vii\ Ulling 
ciMitiasl i married woman of wa^ 
fM rwiui non grata 111 he i hiisl> end s f 1 
iniK becuise she sufleied horn cpiUpsv 
She tame to visit her aunt wluri slv 
hid to observe mcnstnial sechisuai One 
night while she slept lu one comer o( 
the hall with othei women sleeping at 
aiollKr end ot the room, she got one 
of hc*i woist atticks No one w(tp near 
her because she hai her peiiods The 
attack lontinued for fifteen mmifcs 
with the woman gurgling, groaning and 
pmitnig. Solidarity? This would not 


havff' bgpptaoc! if obo W a ftatus 
m her husband's bouaa or was ffconomi*- 
calls siipenor 

\s tor tile leligiouB power ot posses 
sun leligion has been the oiil> escape 
ilowcd to most women who waiit to 
hid diflfurit lives m a Uaditional 
household 1 very thing that has religions 
sanctits IS nouiial Th» Maiiaimna story 
r,tviij 111 the aitiile is ilmckst similai to 
tin stois ol lilliimiia in kamataki 
And >cl nnina is the gmldcss to whom 
\( nng girls an dedicated wlm^ ate ac 
lu ills supiuiscd to bt loi h« r scin Paia 
sill uni Most ol thes*. voting giils have 
to list IS pioslitutcs ioi the rest ol 
t) t u iv< s The inolhti-goddesses of a 
mill irehil soiiely liivc been absoibed 
nul suptietdid by mile gods m a pa 11 
iiih«1 soiiel> 1 veil sikti* loves to Siva 
111 the cosmic dmet Ihc Uindc god 
di sst ol lanid \ idii — MotkmibigU 
kiimii III Amman M uihad 1 Aniinan 
iiid tlu itsl - lime ton wi*hjn the 
iiiiU vtiue sysUm Then nnm job, like 
tbit it ollu i wtmitn wlui Uve m that 
SOCK \ IS to giant t^id hush Olds aud 
clildMii to women HfcmMv a neA 
g »ddi ss his come iiji lu Suluipetlai 
n 11 M uli IS whj can tell 1 nim htiw 
pint liLs wilt or wiit to lie is In Sa^ein 
Hit SODS of a luly bull! lici a Ictnple 
i(t< I slit died iiid now she is i god- 
(*tss Ol hte she his stailid pos 
sissiiu* wonitn uni ajiptuimg m Ihtu 
flit ims and (tiling them to ht good 
So id uiu •* 1 v< 11 the tom di gt ddt ssts 

only sum to lit teni kttu to conform 
llus IS not to give wav to tht notion 
ti it wounti oiipitss woimn aud that 
woiinn must eliaiigt md not an\ hmg 
« 1 si Oil tht coDtiaiy siiftciing sharing 
md Its lesoliitioii have to bt sttn not 
111 Ic mis oi bini\ soldiiity m laimlv 
nriils 01 chitit\ actions bv women It 
Ills to Ik seen in tlic contest <>1 it t*x 
ttnding Ixvoiul kith md kin despite 
dispuilx 111 class and cisU iiosition^ 
Solidiiitv Is a fcaisc Kills ictioii that can 
liiptM n onlv when the nuffemig itself 
IS obsirved aiiwlvstd and umltrstood 
ill it kind of soUdaiity e 01 occur only 
whin thi iiigt not to Ih. i siifliicr ls 
constlousK atuvtd at \iiv ofhet solida- 
1 \ based on affectum 01 < hanlj will 
otiI\ txltnil ibe suficniig md not n 
scJvt it But non tesoliilion of siiffeimg 
— loi it will Ic id t<» toss of jxiwci — 
IS ih cjii\ of till j^ijid Willie it is 
tine tint to* dl\ xUiiul nuHlels c innot 
Ik ippbed (o tniaiicip'itum md fictdoin 
III iiiotlui enlSiK oti suHtiing is eul 
»niill> sfj \clusi\e thit it cannot Ic nu 
tioiii the me isuies ol cmiiliat ol otliiis 
It wou’d kill the stillings oi lonseiems 
Dfss tiking place now il tin Timi! 
woman m told thit her siiffeiiiu is her 
powei Th* thcmiL of the papei is tha» 


Up the Drumstick Tree 

C S LaUiaii 

The Powm of Tamil Woman edited by Susan Wadley, Foreign 
and Comparative Studies/South Asian Senes 6. Syracuse University. 
1982 
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ftoelf lies its lesohiiion and g^kk (poiver) weap&ns oonMO&ig biir bnsl^sd'iifof" 

and that th«^re is no need to break away, his life depends oh her ^tali'. She htt, aspectaii A {du^ ^hiyi^ Ih^di^^ 
In sluirt, this paper is advocating non- to do rituals to strengthen the 'tall* so is used as one of her exercises of powdt., , 


change and mm-msolutiun. 

The c(iuln>l ol women and the re¬ 
sultant ‘power* i.s seen to operate in 
the pubeiiy, virgin and married status. 
A >oung gill eliild and a widow have 
no pow'cr because they have no obvious 
control. Control itself is seen in terms 


that he can live. He is supposed to be 
actually dependent on her. Hence the 
control is overt while the power is 
covert. The poitit is that the 'tali' 
.slrcngtheniiig rituals are exclusively 
Brahmin, and according to the argument 
ill the Iniok, where there is more coiit- 


In literal translation, it tneaos,. thh 
holy phrases uttered on the pilkrw and, 
very strangely, that is the way the 
book seriously uses it. «lii actuality it 
is a colloquial phrase used to denote 
a wife's tactful nagging of her husband 
when they are in bed. Her utterings at 


.shaving and bindUig. A detailed rol. there i.s more power. Where female this lime are taken as ^poisoning' of his 


cliart is provided to reveal how binding 
or lying .starts with puberty — t>ing 
of hair (plaiting it), lyitig a suree which 
leads in (ho next stage to tying of 
‘tali’, the sacred yellow thread. The 
Tamil word ‘katlu’ is used to reprc'seiit 
binding. While ‘kaltu* does mean tying 


divorce can be initiated, that caste of 
woineii cannot be i>owerful. It would 
lead to the conclusion that the Brahmin 
w<jinen arc more powerful than the 
other caste women. Apart from suliscrib- 
ing t<) the caste-notions already existing, 
this distributes p<iwer according io the 


mind by her in-laws and it is sarcasti¬ 
cally referred to as ‘holy phrasers*. That 
nagging is ‘power* of a serious kind 
has occqrrcd only to this researcher on 
Jaffna women. To feed the husband and 
cajole him into helping others is taken 
as another sign of her power over him. 


or binding, it is not ttsed only tor tying Mipen'ority of the caste. Bui wha* air While she has Ihe ‘power* to cajole she 


a saree. Even a child's skirt is ‘tied’ and supposed to do with this power? docs not have the power to hand over 

so is a man's 'veshti* (dhoti). A iiian nifjir, to retain the power. mtmey to the needy herself. The author 


‘ties* his ‘ve.shli’. 'Kattii* is also used 
for building a house, like for example 
Veedii kathidal* — to build a hoase. 
It is also used for hoarsening of the 
throat. Like lor example, 'Uindai kattu*. 
It is also iLsed for wrapping up things. 
As for plailing the hair it begins as soon 
as the liair starts growing and dues not 
happen only at puberty. Even a man 
with a lull in olden times used lo ‘lie* 
his tuft. ‘Katlu' also means 'to be to- 
gclher*. For example, a well-built body 
is referreil to as 'katlaiia udal' which 
means an unloosened body and is used 
for both men and womi^ii. And if ‘tying* 
is going to be the key s^mlinl although- 
4 widow docs not have a ‘tied* Mali' or 
bangles she still Mies* licr sar«ie and Mies’ 
her hair for even knotting the hair into 
a casual biin (as some widows do) is 
referred to as ‘kaltu*. And even new 
bom habi(*s — boys and girls — have 
bangles known as ‘kappu* tied to them. 
Both have waist chain.s that are ‘tied’ 
to tliein. Seeing control in term.s of such 
symbolic binding would obscuri- any 
rational approach towards the problems 
of women. Even the lK)rdcrs in I lie 
sarees ari* .seen as symbols of control 
totally ignoring the tact that even Ihe 
‘veshtis' of men have have beautilnl 
borders. The border in Tamil is actuallv 
referred to as the ‘karai’ whitdi means 
the shoic. .Symbols are created bv a 
.society at some point and often while 
the original .s>'in1xil reinaiiLs, its content 
has clianged because of change in the 
society. While understanding its original 
meaning can lie a g4)rxl exi*rcisc, to 
glorify them and make llutn ixiwcr- 
eodowiiig .symbols would be a first step 
towards retardutjon. 


In a .study of women in Jailna in 
this bonk, the influential powers ol 
women are. dc.sc:ribed along with licr 
property-owning powers .— like die 
land she gds from her mother as 
‘stridliana*. But this land, w'hi’e it is 
hers, cannot be disposed of at her will. 
’1 he produce of the land is for the 
family and in that scasc il is 
eornmoA properly. She cannot give 
away the land or the produce to whom 
she want.s and having the land in her 
name does not give her ixiwrr over 
the liuid itself. Likewise her jtswels. 
She cannot sell tht'm off for money that 
she may need, it is alwajs for the 
tumily. The Jaffna lundownei'.s wife k» 
her Ixickyard parapet Is suppo-sed to 
wi('I(l grc'at power and take part in the 
production proeexs by directing tlie 
labourrrs where to wtnk for the day 
11 ( 1(1 hy giving food to the labourers. In 
arocation of agricultural lalxiur thcif? 
is no complicated decision-making in¬ 
volved. If the hired hands have been 
planting the previous day they know 
what to do the next day. And in any 
ease, this Ls considered part of hei 
household duties jast as food-giving is. 
In smaller agricultural families, the 
womcxi collect the cowditng of the 
cows and make cakes and sell them as 
part of their household duties. Tt is the 
female agricultural labourers (the di¬ 
vorce-initialing caste) who is part oi 
the process of production. She of 
course, will never have 'power* iKit 
because she is ecuiHiinically oppressed 
but IxTaiise .she will try to emancipate 
Iw^nself froiri her suffering and thus 
lose her power, if the argument of this 
b(K)k is to be believed. And by belong- 


argues that all these powers are under- 
communicated but real power. If this 
is power it cannot go beyond 
its backyard. If this is the power 
tlial made Kuimagi of SilappadhikaranL 
llie Tamil f?pic to which this book ma¬ 
kes constant references, bum the city 
ol Mailurui, what about the power ot 
Koppenindevi, the wife of the king v)f 
Madurai who wa.*! al.v» well known for 
her ‘karpu’ or power of purity, chastity 
and nobility? Or is it that there is a 
liigher i)Ower weighing the levels of 
‘karpu* and granting fire to Kannagi 
and death lo Koppenmdevi? The fire- 
cn'atirig abilities of women because of 
their superior moral power have stop¬ 
ped fimctioiiiTig of late and have been 
transferred lo the *iKjwerle.ss' males 
who have, to depend on lesser elements 
like the kerost'iie to burn their wives 
ior not bringing dowry, 

Susan Wadley wraps up the book 
with c*onclusions that arc as cockeyed 
as the rest of the book. With the help 
of one proverb ‘through woman is be¬ 
ing and through woman is downfall* she 
ccaiies to the conclusion that the Tamil 
woman is powerful. There are other 
proverbs which could be brought lo her 
notice like, ‘woman’s mind is backward*, 
‘m!ver trust a woman*, ‘a hen can never 
herald the day*. Elsewhere the book 
puts forth the argument that the de- ' 
grading pxovtjrbs are external symlwb 
oi control which actually do not take 
away their power. Wadley gotvs by 
good proverb which can, if the arguimiM 
is reversed, mean glorification witho(it' 
power. \VadIcy also differfentiat6g .bet 
weeti the north Indian and soutii Indjair. 
wcamm, S.fae observes that Tsmtill • Wo-"; 


The puberty rite.s, rituals, woiiien'.s ing to the divorce-initiating caste she men. have cross-bouitn 
Iwdy heat and its control are again ha.s forsaken her rij^t to 'power* unless/ 'thgf. noirth. todjai^ haiW;; t^ 
.studies of symbols In cxclwilon, Tlie of cour^, a mther-goddess dc6idea - ^ 
symbols that apparently bind a Woman 'possess* her, \ '' 
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side cl'■'ihale' 
■rdatives and famale j?elatives on the 
fathei^s side beoume cligihlc for mar¬ 
riage is simply btx:ause the *Cothras* 
are different And even among the other 
castes, cross-oousin marriages take place 
when the ooonomic status of the parties 
are equal. She also notes that the birth 
of a girl-child is a matter of happiness 
in Tamil Nadu for the girl is Xakshmi* 
If this were so there are two Tamil 
proverbs that deny that. One says that 
*if a boy is bom it is precious and if 
a girl is bom it is like a buffalo’s birth*. 
Another says that ‘with five daughters 
even a king can become a meiidicnut* 
The only place wherrj a girPs birth 
is welcome is in the traditional r>c\'a' 
dasi’s house. 

The lx)ok as such recognises only 


Islam i 


t^o as itfipoitant otid power* 

givkig —' the virgin stage and the 
married status. The virgins caiinut be* 
come goddesses unless with great effort, 
the married women can. In short, the 
Tamil wocnen the. l)ook is talking of 
arc the married, non-divorce-initiating 
types. These are ^hc iwwrful ones with 
the su-callod dual image of submissive¬ 
ness and superiority. That leaves out 
the widows, the non-niarricd ones and 
the divorce-initiating ones. From the 
early Tamil epics, 'these other women 
were never given importance. The 
American anlhroiKilogLsts caught iti their 
syiiiboLi have done the saute. An Ame- 
licati may have n‘acted to a similar 
study on Amciican life by a foreigner 
by asking the author to go tell it to 
the birds. LTnIortunatidy. all the birds 
Seoul to be down this .side. 


India 


build the batter' tasiuu^ ' There is, of 
course, the ritual breast-begtihg and 
laznemtationa for Hassan and Hussain, 
but that is taken as a part of the fest- 
val. 

Neither the celebration of Moharram 
nor saint worship (dealt with in three 
essays in tho volume) is recognised by 
orthodox Islam. Yet the Muslims 
who lake part in these and other such 
practices do not fe*’l that they are any 
the less Muslim because of this, or 
that they are deviating from Islam if 
they go and pray at the shrine of a 
saint. The more important thing is 
that the Mn.slim scholars are, lor the 
last ten years or so, nut apologetic 
about these peculiarities of Indian 
Ldam. Tlii.s change in attitude of the 
Muslim scholars is perhaps due to the 
sense of security and confidence that 
they have stalled feeling. If it i.s actu¬ 
ally so, it is good for the country. 


Ashim Kumar Roy 

Ritual and Religion amoi^ Muslims in India edited by Imtiaz Ahmad; 


Manohar Publications. New Delhi, 
Islam in India edited by Christian 
.pp xxi + 231; Rs 95. 

MUSLIMS all over India o1)S<*rvu cer¬ 
tain rituals which are similar to those 
observed by their Hindu neighbours and 
whic'h, the Musliiihs think, are not in 
conflict with ihcir scriptures. I'hcr*- 
are some other rituals which, though 
not borrowed from the Hindus, are 
peculiar to Indian Muslims and an- 
not found in most other places of the 
Ulamic world. 

'File contributors to the volume edited 
by Imtiaz Ahmad who have reported on 
the.se practices and rituals have made 
long field studies. They have, there¬ 
fore, given more intimate pictures of 
these than arc found in the gazcttrcrs 
and other similar publications. Lina 
M Fnizzetti lived for some time with 
the Muslims of Bishnupur in West 
Bengal and observed the rituals per¬ 
formed by women on the birth of a 
child. She has also reported about 
the manner of celebrating Moharram. 
The birth rituals arc about the same 
as those observed by the Hindu wo- 
men, with minor differences. The 
Muslims call these rituals de.sher niom 
(customs of the land). For instance 
the Mudims also believe that the 
eoitire future of the child will be 
written by bidhata purush on the 
nij^ of the fifth or the sixth day of 
the birlsh of the chUd. Food offt'r- 
ihgs. Ink ail4 e of palm leaf are 
li^ 1 BSM to Vthe child for the bidhata 
purashi:,, Soo^ Muriim. .religfbus' cua* 


1981; pp ix + 246; Rs 80. 

W Troll, Vikas, New Delhi. 1982: 

toms aic added to these almost Hindu 
rituals. The Moulvi would read the 
faiiha in the evening bi'fore the arrival 
of the bidhata purush. All these, of 
course, do not mean tliai the Muslims 
of Bishnupur are Hinduised.* Most such 
rituals arc psirt of stri-achar (women’s 
rituals), and they would not like to de¬ 
viate too much from the iuicient customs 
c^f the land for tho fear of harming 
the child, tncidcntally. there is noth¬ 
ing peculiarly Bengali about this par¬ 
ticular custom. W Crookes had noted 
in his (edition of Herklot'.s *Ts’am in 
India*’ that the Punjabi Muslims be¬ 
lieved ihat behmaia or hidhutmta — 
Mother Fate — was the goddess whi> 
recorded the child's destiny at birth 
(p 37 oi th.' 1972 reprint). 

The Muslims of Bishnupur are all 
Sunnis. Yet they observe M'S'harram 
with great enthusiasm. Moharram is 
the anniversary of the de I'h in tragic 
circumstances of Imams Hassan and 
Hussain. They are the two great re¬ 
ligious personalities for the Shias, In 
another essay on the Observance of 
Moharram, A K Saiyid describes tho 
celebration of the •festival’ of Mohar¬ 
ram in two Sunni villages, one in 
Konkan and the other in the Mora da- 
bad district of Uttar Pradesh, with 
great joy, Poople wear new clothes 
and have sweetmeats. There is co¬ 
operation as well a$ rivalry among the 
mdghbourhoods as to who would 


Most of the essays in tho book edit¬ 
ed by C W Troll are based on !>tudie.s 
of liierary stiurces. I'wo of them, one 
of which is by the editor himself, 
coiiiineiiioiatc the lourlh centenaiy of 
the arrival of the first Jesuit Mission 
to Akbar. Six ess:iys deal with Mus¬ 
lim theology or the religioii-i commit¬ 
ment of the variou.s sections of the 
Muslim population. The last eight 
essays haw been grouped under the 
heading ‘Commentaries*. Four of these 
dc.scribe the history of the translation 
of the Quran in‘o Tamil, Telegu, 
Kannada and Gujarati. 

Attempts to translate the Quran 
into Gujarati started mire than a cen¬ 
tury ago; but it seems that no satis¬ 
factory iran>Iation has been produced 
yet. It is inlcrc.sting to note that 
the first translation of the Quran into 
Telegu was made by a Hindu, C Nara- 
.Nuna Rao. He started the work in 
191 *5 and completed it in 1910, All 
the translators faced more or less the 
same diffiailty. They had to find words 
in their own languages which would 
properly convey 'he ideas expressed 
in the Arabic language. The Tamils, 
moreover, wanted that thcs^' words 
should as far as possible bo of Tamil 
origin. The Telegu traaslators on the 
other hand, had no compunction in 
using suitable Sanskrit words. Some 
words they have used are interesting. 
Tor instance, they translat<‘d the 
word prophet as prav'dkta, and Good 
News as suvarta or subkavarta, Prava- 
kta appears to be a happy rendering 
of •prophet*. Other Indian languagi'S, 
particularly Bengali which has vet to 
find an appropriate word for ‘prophet*, 
might coasider using thi.s word. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


Trends in Private Corporate Savings 

N Shante 

Ihe prntitc unpofau ^fdot uti important vntfinncnt of plannim* m India, particularly for 
ludustriahsatism, and has hi in aaonniinif for nearly W per tent of the output and oalue added of toted 
or)^antsed manufuttinme, Why is it then that an important sector has been contnhnting so httle 

to the sarinvs of the eiononiy^ 

rhis paver examneb (1) uhy the sliaie of the prit\ite corporate sector tn total dvnesitc savings ts 
Si) low and (2) uhtf this shau* has fallen in recent years 


]I*RHAPS oTH ot lh( most sij;iijIk nit 
cliinKis tint hisc t ilo ii pliti 111 thi 
ImdiTii (conoins 11 in cut tiiiKs js tin 
ichiMvtiiiint >1 i \v 1 -% liijjfh 1 iti ot 
saving Ihc < lost s iiiiJiilMm; this 
driinatic (hifiL,t 111 n't ti 14 iti sivm^ 
Its i uhiii to stiTiiiiIati triowth uid 
ntlii I ulatid ispiit^k liivc ittiuttd iiul 
fontiniii to ittiiu iniult (tisciLssioii ^ 
liowtVM vtiv htllt itintnii his Ixtii 
* 4 ivcn to th« If isons inidirKiii^ tli 
iilatisiH small shm ot pii\ ilt 1011 o 
1 it< sivim^s iii totil ditiKstu si\Ill's 
This qiit stum assiinu s moii si^tnfic me 
ispcinlU in Miw ot tlu tut thil 

thi-ie his list! Iwiii 1 sliip Jill m th« 

iJri idv mtajJ^K shin ol llji pnvit 
lorpoi iti sutoi- 111 told siMtus 

diinnit llu Mils 197)76 197S 79 

(sn 7 ihli n 

71u ])ii\ iti (oipoi it( 4 (loi }s 111 

iiiipoitmt msIniiiH lit ol pi ifinintt m 
buhl paitieidiiK toi nidn In disUion 
nid his 1)1111 10111111)11111114 IK ii1\ 5O1K1 
ciiit of th( m t V iliK iddid, oiilpnt 
ill III totil oT^inisid HI mill i( till 11114 
Ihi t|iit stioH iiisis thiictoti whs IS It 

tint such in imjRiitint si i loi Ins Ixi 11 
so liltli to llic sivinjrs ot 
tlu iioiiom This pipti Is uUlti ssi d 
to two issiii s tl) whs IS ihi slim ol 
tlu pil ill fOtlHHltl S|\|CH7S in toll! 

doiiustu sisinis so ^iw iiid (-2) wh 
has tins sliari t illi n in tin rtimt pa^t 
lls SMipi IS hiiwiMi linijtffl to soitini 
out soiii* issiif s to t a elf iici pu - 

tiiu ot whit IS hippfiHiifT to ihi pii\ ill 
eoriioiati sn\»j md it floi s not siile 

to oJKr coniplili md tit ir uit iiiswtrs 

t> ilu IpKSllOllS |HIS d 

Sif.Miif \M I f»t Pmsvii CoiiioKsn 
Si t lOR 

111 t« mis ot m t V iliif iddt d th 
piiviU (oipoiati soctoi (noil govern 
n^eutal non-tinanci d compaciKs) coiitri 
1 Hitt'S hut 1 stnatl share to Hit econonw 
(aboiU h to S pfr c<nt) aiid this shiie 
hiA griiliiili\ iltehnfd in thi agriiiil- 
liiral sit loi also ih slurc in iho total 
is very smill (ringing from 1 to 2 per 


nut) lilt] (viii this has dtilm^d Hut 
in to^at 111 iniiiaitiirm^ its iimtnhiituni 
to lift \ iliif added IS r|iiile high rang 
u' iniii >i) to to pi I eciit iiiil within 
oigunstd niannt li luring it aj» hit^h 
s 19 to 70 ixr ei^f <sfi. Table 2 ) 
llu stitoiil distnhntion ot lut valiu 
iildfd h\ di foipojih mtfipiist 

111 Infill givin n Tihh 1 In mgs out 
dso tint 111 iiK 71 pi I 14 lit ol thf lift 
4 line iddtd ot ill privite eoipoiitf 
iritiipnse is jij maniit k hiiitu md tins 
lim his 1)1 III using ovti titiii Thus 
liivi*f eenjuirttc letivilx 111 Indi 1 is 
ttiiij 1114)14 md inoif ( oncinti it< d in 
111 milt 14 'iiiing 

14 ) snni lip piivate eorpoiate enter* 
1 iisf 111 hull I JS inostK in rmniitaetiii 
mg ind within in unit le tilling its loiitu 
hutioii to lift \a 1 it( idehd is sigiuheant 
Hut Its 1^11 ficaiue 11 III unit letining is 


(helining its sjntc is net \aliR aeldinl 
111 to^l1 inaniitaetuiing eoming down 
tiom 10 "1 IHI emt in 1960-61 to 10 3 
pel edit in 1977 7S md in oigaiiised 
iiniiiitartmmK Juiiii 69 9 pei eiiit in 
1900-61 to 48 6 pel tint m 1977*78 

Thf deehm ol the puvatt eoiporalt^ 
sietoi’s shm lu iiianulaetniing could 
hf fine to (1) othei stetois m nnnii 
in tilling glowing lash 1 ihm thf pn 
\ate coipoiite sfetoi 01 (2) dfclmiiig 
treueh within the pii\ ite eon^niate 
sfeten 01 (3) i C4>mhm ituiii ot the two 
\n iMinination ot the ibovo i)o‘‘si 
hilillf s iiuy iHihips indieatf whs tin 
piivati eor])oiatc soi tor's shii m lotil 
savings h is di elnu d 

Pm V A11 (’f wvi'tix \ 1 1 Mam i ac itjiijnc. 
Sic ion i\ Kii \iion lo OiHiii Sec ions 

Siiiti 75 jHi cent 4)1 eot])oi ih leh 


] MU 1 

1 SiiMu 01 111! Pkixaii ( 4 )|(ioh\ii Sjf ion in Ni i 

Swim 

IhiMI MFC 

{PitiinfaKcs^ 


Prisatc 

Corporate Sector 



Non-Govt 

Co-oPetative 

Total 

Yeai 

Coiporate 

danks and 

Private 


(t in -• Non hin) 

Societies 

Coiporate 


( 2 ) 

0) 

(2+1) 

1960-61 

8 2 

0 6 

8 8 

1961-62 

10 0 

0 5 

10 S 

1962-6 ^ 

8 5 

0 6 

9 J 

1961-M 

7 S 

0 7 

8 2 

1964-65 

4 6 

0 6 

5 2 

1965-66 

^ 2 

0 6 

3 9 

1966 67 

2 9 

0 5 

1 4 

1967 68 

1 7 

0 7 

2 4 

1%8 69 

2 0 

0 6 

2 h 

1969-70 

2 9 

0 6 

3 6 

1970-71 

4 2 

0 7 

4 9 

I97I-/2 

4 9 

0 7 

5 6 

1972 7) 

4 2 

0 7 

4 9 

1971-74 

5 2 

0 5 

5 7 

1974-75 

7 8 

0 6 

8 5 

1975-76 

2 7 

0 6 

3 2 

1976-77 

1 8 

0 6 

2 3 

1977-78 

2 2 

0 7 

29 

1978-79 

2 2 

0 6 

2 8 


Koune Govt of India, Central Statistical Organisation* hatianalAeeountK Statistks, 
\a I ftiiis issues. 
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Tahi^ 2 SnART Of PuvAiiB CScmroRAiE CNiiAPnisF (Non-f iVAV e\l) in Nn 
Vaiui \DntD IN THE Economy and in l>irrFiu>>ir Spx.Tr>RS oi ^CRUunxniF 

AND MaNUI ACTURING 


(Piiantaus) 


Year 

In the Economy 

In AgncuUure 

In Manufaci- 
uiing (Orga¬ 
nised \ Unor¬ 
ganised) 

In Oiginistd 
Manufacturing 

1960-61 

7 6 

1 5 

40 'f 

69 3 

1961-62 

7 7 

1 4 

40 2 

69 8 

1962-61 

8 0 

1 5 

19 6 

SS 7 

1963-64 

7 7 

1 2 

38 S 

f6 1 

1964-65 

7 ^ 

1 0 

19 6 

66 S 

1965-66 

7 6 

1 1 

40 ’ 

66 S 

1966-67 

7 0 

1 0 

40 2 

(i6 3 

1967-68 

6 2 

0 8 

'9 0 

66 7 

1968-69 

6 4 

0 8 

17 1 

6S 4 

1969 70 

6 4 

0 8 

17 1 

(0 2 

1970-71 

6 6 

0 8 

19 8 

61 9 

1971-72 

6 S 

0 8 

19 9 

65 0 

1972-71 

6 7 

0 7 

19 2 

64 0 

1973-74 

S 8 

0 6 

17 « 

CiO 5 

1974-7' 

6 2 

0 7 

IS 6 

S6 8 

197S-76 

6 1 

0 8 

14 0 

S4 7 

1976-77 

^ 9 

0 9 

10 9 

4X S 

1977-78 

S / 

1 0 

'0 1 

48 6 


Souni hstimated from the various issues of the Resene Bank oj India ButUtm md 
the National AfiOunt\ Statist us 


lAHir i SicioKXT l)isiniBiriiON oi Piiiwii (umonxii \( iimi\ in Jjmms 

oi \r Vsm 


{Penemaffes) 


Vcai 

i orporatc 

Coiporaie 

Manufacturing 

( thcis 

foldl Piivaic 


Agricultuic 


C orpontc 
Activity 


1960-61 

9 7 

74 2 

16 1 

100 0 

1961-62 

8 7 

74 9 

16 4 

100 0 

1962-63 

8 6 

74 7 

16 7 

100 0 

1963-64 

7 3 

75 9 

16 8 

100 0 

1964-6S 

7 0 

77 0 

16 0 

100 0 

1963-66 

6 6 

77 1 

16 3 

100 0 

1966-67 

6 7 

78 2 

IS 1 

100 0 

1967-68 

6 6 

77 3 

IS 9 

100 0 

1968-69 

5 7 

78 8 

IS 5 

JOO 0 

1969-70 

5 6 

79 9 

14 5 

too 0 

1970-71 

S 7 

80 0 

|1 7 

JU) 0 

1971-72 

5 3 

81 5 

13 2 

100 0 

1972-/3 

4 9 

81 4 

d 7 

100 0 

1973-74 

4 6 

81 9 

11 5 

100 0 

1974-75 

4 7 

81 8 

11 s 

100 0 

1975-76 

4 9 

80 8 

14 1 

100 0 

1976-77 

6 2 

80 7 

n I 

100 0 

1977-78 

/ 1 

80 7 

12 2 

100 0 


Source .Estimated from the various issues of the Reserve Bank o India ButUnn 


vity If m nianuidctuniig and we are 
concerned prnnanly with the perform 
ance of the private corporate manufac* 
tunng sector, we narrow down the 
definition ot the pnvate ooiporate 
sector to cover only the pnvate corpo¬ 
rate manufacturing sector (le, non- 
govemmental, iion*financ(al manufao* 
tuifAg ocanpauleg). We oomiwo tte 


tiends of the priviU cnrporitt mioii 
fuCfuimg sector su tlcfitud to those ol 
Uie other sectors within oiganiscd 
manufacturing Ti\o types oi aiuHsis 
are done here (1) organised mamifac- 
tunng ^ecfoi is divided into Public 
Sector and Private Scctoi and then 
respective trends aie lompaied (2) 
lihrlvate Sector Is further categorised as 


lihite Coiiwriti Ent(ix>iiv.s ind Pri 
vale Uinmorporthd (oi nini-t orporatc) 
liLtirpiis's vxhkh ukIikK partnii 
'.hips propnetorships and co-opc ratives 

IJkII IJ4 Tills ill JiilllOll to OlgOlllStril 

ni itiiiiacttiiiiig uul piixaft Mitcipiisi 
r4 uhsdvtd 

It IS thi iclitix huts til « ilU ol 
tilt St stcltiis in Iht litloi incomes ol 
the oigmiMtl 111 ntiif ixtuiinL^ set toi 
tint IS iiulxstd lloxxtvti dita on 
\ itltktl nsilmi to iiiiplo 

\(4s lit tci iidiii' t> tht c issifu (tioii 
(i tiiUixuMs \x< liixt Klojiti (I aic not 
(J let tl\ IV uJ ihit \\i li ivt 4 stiiiKihd 
thi te It sunt iiudiitiith li au tldicrcMit 
s iiiccs oi which the ( SOs National 
liKiaiic csliiiJiUs ir rlu iiii t iiiiXMii 
tint riu til 14 Is ot li )\\ he ftguits 
hive fvttn xxuiktd uu 111(1 th( souiccs 
* flui 111(1 ih /?i\4ii in th( 'pptiuUv 

\u tMuniidion il u< tmitl jn the 
shoe Ill ut t viiu ulltel coiiunnsi 
titin to tinp'i\4(s lU 4>1 tilt piiViite 
ml pubic sttUi bin oiminscd 
miiiul K tiirui' cle »iK hovxs III it the 
jTublu bicbii 1 iilcrjnist s bive cvpiiukd 
xhilc pnv ill nti ipiisi is cUcbnina 
^ 11 1 ibJt 1> 

llJVlN sittoi It < I* (ninpii.c ot 

I \o si(N>is II ioipi I dt uul non 

( 011 X 11 lU rhe til mis jn then i«sptc 
tivt shuts ju the V iijoiis ndiiiji iit 
txniiiutil Ol Ih txx Mdois within 
Xnivatt ciile ijiriM , ibt coixio 

riti sutm IS thi (tmliilmtor to 

II j mist I in mill It turn) , ittivdx How 

tvti OMi tin HJbOhl tt> 1077 7b 

if is 111 I It stikig In idli ihit Iht* 

4ontTihiititin »l tilt t iiixnatc stctoi 
(nit 1 ui« I in It nils til ts shait in net 
X line ultlcd loiiiptiisi Jtm to cinplo- 
vcH , ctej his Ueii on (be tit dun. asi 
I 111 In It iililv &4 1 n lioin Tible Iht 
mist tiikiiif^ i ilijic is tint while 
optiiliti' siiix>ius iiicl x^niiiK mrl divi 
(If lids bivi list) (Uclntd (lb to ^2 1^*1 
e lit aid 3l to 14 pi I (cnl, itsxxcti 
xdx) tliMi (Okitiibiitions aio iclativi y 
Mnallt .1 tliiii tint ol t taupe ii:> it loll to 
iinpKfXc I s nid x ibit i ide I 

On thi otht 1 bdi il w< find just iJic 
opxitisih im nils III till (14 ol non 
(4)ip(Mil4 ( jUjlxuisc^ Ihiii in 

tin. total loi ill nduis is intitasiiig 
Stcofidlv then <tmtiil utiou to the total 
m tciin of surplus ui I piofits and 
(Itxjdinds IS v(i> 111 II j( Uixc to then 
eoiitiibntioii i£i t nis ol value added 
and eoinpcm diou to cinplover^ and 
hii inert ci&^d very luit and oven 
hijjlit r than iJie islii ic of th( pnv itjo 
eoipoj ate s< c tor il »< i J 471 T'r (st i 
Tibli *5J 

Tiom the above dueuMUon we may 
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TAHrjF: 4 : Shabe op Pubuo and Private SEcroR in Different Indices 

OF REGtSTt;RRp MaNUPACIUBINO 


{Percentages) 


Year 

Net 

Value 

Coinpensaiion 

Operating 

PruDts and 


Added 

to Employees 

Surplus 

Dividends 


Public 

Private 

Public 

Private 

Public 

private 

Public 

Private 

1960.61 

7 

93 

8 

92 

6 

94 

4 

97 

1961-62 

8 

92 

9 

90 

7 

93 

4 

% 

1962-6.? 

9 

91 

11 

89 

9 

91 

5 

95 

1963.64 

11 

89 

11 

88 

11 

89 

7 

93 

1964-65 

12 

88 

13 

87 

12 

88 

6 

94 

1965-66 


87 

13 

87 

J3 

87 

6 

93 

1966.67 

13 

87 

13 

87 

12 

88 

5 

95 

1%7-68 

13 

86 

14 

86 

15 

85 

6 

95 

1968.69 

16 

84 

15 

86 

1« 

82 

7 

93 

1969-70 

16 

84 

17 

83 

15 

85 

7 

92 

1970-71 

17 

83 

18 

8.? 

18 

82 

10 

91 

1971-72 

17 

82 

17 

82 

18 

81 

11 

89 

1972-73 

19 

81 

19 

80 

19 

Kl 

11 

89 

1973-74 

20 

80 

22 

78 

J6 

83 

Jl 

91 

1974-75 

23 

77 

27 

74 

18 

82 

13 

87 

1975-76 

24 

76 

25 

75 

23 

77 

21 

79 

1976-77 

26 

7^ 

24 

76 

26 

74 

24 

77 

1977-78 

2^ 

75 

24 

76 

27 

74 

23 

77 


: listimaied from the various issues of National Aaoums Statistics {indin. 
Central Slaiisticai Organisation). 


Iaiu-ic 5; 

SiiAiue OF 

PmwvJE 

Secjx>h i.\ Dji ffrem' 
M ANUF.ACI-UniNG 

Indkes 

OF IIEGISIEBING 

{Percentages) 

Your 

Nut Value 
Added 

Corpo- Non 
rate CA>rpo- 
ratc 

Gompe 
to Emi 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

nsaiion 

ployecs 

Operating 

Surplus 

ProlUs and 
Dividends 

Non 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

Non 

Corpo¬ 

rate 

Corpo¬ 
ra ic 

Non¬ 

corpo¬ 

rate 

1960-61 

70 

23 

82 

10 

56 

38 

54 

43 

1961-62 

70 

22 

82 

8 

55 

38 

53 

43 

1962-63 

69 

22 

77 

12 

57 

34 

55 

40 

1963-64 

66 

23 

75 

13 

55 

34 

52 

41 

1964-65 

67 

21 

76 

12 

55 

34 

51 

43 

1965-66, 

66 

21 

75 

12 

54 

33 

50 

43 

l966-67a 

66 

21 

73 

14 

56 

32 

51 

44 

1967-68 

67 

J9 

73 

13 

55 

30 

47 

48 

1968-69 

65 

19 

73 

13 

52 

30 

44 

49 

1969-70 

60 

24 

70 

13 

46 

39 

39 

53 

1970-71 

64 

19 

70 

13 

54 

28 

51 

40 

1971-72 

65 

17 

69 

13 

57 

24 

52 

37 

J972-73 

64 

17 

70 

10 

53 

28 

47 

42 

1973-74 

60 

20 

67 

11 

49 

34 

47 

44 

1974-75 

57 

20 

67 

7 

44 

38 

39 

48 

1975-76 

55 

21 

66 

9 

37 

40 

26 

53 

1976-77 

49 

26 

63 

12 

31 

43 

18 

59 

1977-78 

48 

27 

59 

17 

32 

42 

19 

58 


Source : Estimated from the various issues of National Accounts Statistics and Reserve 
Bank o! India Bulletin, 


conclude that the decline of the private 
coxporate setcox’s share in znanufactur- 
kig is due to (1) the growth of the 
public sector's share, and (2) the 
increased share of the non-oorporatc 
enterprises. We can now take each of 
these up for more detailed analysis. 


Expansion of Pubuc SEcitm 

An examination of the increase in 
the public sectors share in total net 
value added by type of' authority shows 
that the increase of the public sector's 
share has been largely in non•dfipar^ 
mental enterprises (see Table 6), 


An industiy-wise break up of die ium« 
departmental public manufacturing see* 
tor, or the Industrial and oommerdil 
luidertakings of the government, diows 
that it is the sectors of steel and heavy 
iTiginccring^ which have contnliuted to 
the increase* in value added of the 
public sector. This is reflected In the 
share of these sectors in total value 
added of the public manufacturing 
sector. These have increased from 10 
per cent in 1972*73 to 19 per cent in 
1977-78 in the case of steel industry 
and from 11 per cent in 1972-73 to 15 
I)cr cent in 1977-78 in the case of the 
heavy engineering industry (see Table 
7). 

W'ilhin the steel and heavy engineer¬ 
ing .sectors it lu'cds to bo pointed out 
that a part ol the increase in the value 
added Is the icsult of the taking over 
ol units iiom the private sector. How¬ 
ever, siure the value added of the taken 
over in lit s Ls not signiGcaiit, the increase 
in thi* value added ot the steel and 
heav> engineering sectors iiULst be lar¬ 
gely altribirtcd to the expansion of these 
.sectors thcinsi'lvos. Considering however 
that steel and luiavy engineering are 
more or 1<^ completely under the pur¬ 
view ol th<5 public sector tho expansion 
ol these sectors may Ui viewed more as 
the result ot a policy decision than fee 
result of thii takeover of private enter¬ 
prise.® This at any rate would have 
caused a decliiic in the share of private 
corporate sector. 

Given this, the other factor leading 
to the decline in the share of the private 
corporate sector, t e, the dianges taking 
place within the private sector, assumes 
imptjrtuiice. 

RoI.E of PlUVATE CORPOHATE SeCIXHI 

\vn'fiiN Private ENTEnpRisEs 

To luiderstand the changes taking 
place within private entente, the re¬ 
lative shares of cx>rporate and ncni-eor- 
poratc sector in factor incomes of pri¬ 
vate enterprise need to be examin¬ 
ed. Table 8 shows that throughout the 
sixties there have been fluotuaticEis In 
the shares of the corporate and the lum- 
ooiporate sector in the facttMr kioomes 
of private enterprises. After 1971*72 
however we find that feere is a clear 
decline in fee shares of the private cor¬ 
porate sector and a. sharp increase m 
those of the non*ooiporate sector. lUs 
is sharply evident in the case of net 
value added, operating surplus and pro* 
fits and dividends, but le» so In , ^ 
cose of compensation to eo^loydiNi 
whete such a trend can be seen nnly 
after 1674-75. 




'■'.TAfitz w IM Dtpren^. iNDiGEii 6r Bnastviiao 

^ . . ' l^ANUFArfrUUlNG ' 


{Pmemuges) 


Year 

Net Value 
Added 

Compeasaiton 
to Employees 

Operating 

Surplus 

Profits and 
Dividends 

Non* 

Dept 

Manu 

Dept 

Manu 

Non- 

Dept 

Manu 

Dept 

Manu 

Non- 

Dept 

Manu 

Dept 

Manu 

Non- 

Dept 

Manu 

Dept 

Manu 

1960>6l 


5 


6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

1961-62 

3 

5 

3 

6 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1962-63 

4 

4 

5 

6 

4 

5 


3 

1963-64 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

3 

1964-65 

5 

() 

r> 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1965-66 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

3 

3 

1966-67 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

5 

2 

3 

1967.«8 

7 

6 

8 

6 

10 

5 

3 

3 

1968-69 

10 

6 

9 

6 

12 

6 

4 

3 

1969-70 

11 

5 

If 

6 

11 

4 

4 

3 

1970-71 

12 

5 

12 

6 

13 

5 

7 

3 

1971-72 

12 

5 

12 

5 

13 

5 

8 

3 

1972-73 

13 

6 

1.1 

0 

14 

5 

8 

3 

1973-74 

15 

5 

16 

6 

n 

3 

8 

3 

1974-75 

IS 

5 

21 

6 

15 

.1 

12 

J 

1975-76 

18 

a 

18 

7 

19 

4 

19 

•j 

1976-77 

21 

5 

19 

5 

22 

4 

21 

3 

1977-78 

20 

5 

19 

5 

22 

5 

19 

4 


Source : Hstifnated from the various issues of National Accounts Statistics (fndia^C S O) 


T\ni.i\ 7: Vai.i'f Added by Enterpbises Producing and Sei.ijng Goods in 

PiTBUG Sector 


{Percentages) 


Year/Industry 

1972-73 

1973.74 

1974.75 

1975.76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

Steel 

16.3 

14.4 

J4.2 

12.2 

20.8 

18.8 

Minerals and Metals 

9.0 

11.6 

18.7 

22.0 

5.6 

4.5 

Coal 


— 

— 

— 

17.3 . 

15.1 

Fetroleum 

40.3 

41.0 

35.5 

34.0 

17.5 

20.9 

Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 

7.7 

8.0 

6.4 

5.3 

7.0 

7.7 

Heavy Engineering 

10.6 

10.6 

11.8 

12.7 

15.6 

15.3 

hMtum and Light Engineering 

7.4 

6.8 

6.4 

6.7 

8.0 

8.7 

Transportation Equipment 

8.1 

7.2 

6.4 

6.3 

7.4 

7.6 

Consumer Goods 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Agro*Based Industries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All Industries 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 


Note : Departmentally managed undertakings, and purely financial and banking 
institutions are excluded. 

Source : Annual Keport on Woiking of Industrial and Commercial Undertakings of 
Central Government, various issues. 


In the case of net value added and 
compensation to employees the share of 
the private corporate .sector is very high 
langtng from 64-76 per cent and 78-90 
per cont^ respectively. But in the case 
of (grating surplus and proffts and 
dividends their share ranges from 44 
to^ 59. per cent and 25 to 56 per cent, 
respectively and for riie years 1975 to 
. 1978 «tKe share of the non-ooxporate 
• sector in tliese two indices is even 
than that of the private corpo* 
> Ti^/^etor. 


faster growth of non-cori>orate enter¬ 
prises within the private .sector itself, 
particularly after 1971-7?. This la?tcr 
finding has certain ifnplicaUon.s. Theie- 
fore it calls for vcrificatk'n using other 
.sources of da^a.® 

The Annual Suryt^y of Industries 
(ASI) published by the Central Statisti¬ 
cal Organisation (CSO) gives data for 
mantifacturing indu 5 trie.s classified ac¬ 
cording to type of ownership. These 
data are however availab'e only from 
1973. Using it we analyse (1) the share 
of private, corporate sector and the 
non-corporate iseetor in the various in- 


*]|%Tiii^^iir .date suggests that the dcc- 
[i|p ^private corporate sectoi:*s 

. gKifivlaettirteg in dices of registered mmiufacturing, and 

^ 9ot (9) the share of private corporate and 

(^ch indu- 
parteeiAips i«d 


co-operatives) in the vartoiis indices of 
prrvale niotmTarliiring enterprises. From 
the analysis given In Table 9 it is seen 
ihaf the share of the private corporate 
c^'ctor ill the various indices of regis- 
ttred manufacturing shows a marked 
decline over I he iwlod while that of 
non-oorporate enterprises shows an in- 
<Tea.sc. However, the growth of non¬ 
corporate en?erpri.se.s is not brought out 
sharply liy this Table. ^ 

An examinatkin of what has happen^ 
during this period witfiin private cnanu- 
facturing enteriirise however docs 
clearly bring out the changes, both in 
the case of the private corporate septet 
and the non-corporate sector (see Table 
10 ). 

It is evident that non-corporate 
ent<;rpiises are growing more and more 
significant iti tenns of their share in 
fixed capital, value added, employment, 
oic;. of the private sector. It is further 
.seen fiom Table 11 that tlie proportion 
of v.ilue added accruing as non-wage 
iiicHuue is much higher for non-corpo- 
rate lM)dies than for the private corpo* 
rale sector. Thus could be because 
compcn.satinn/<»mpk)yce is much k)Wer 
for noii-corporat<‘ enterprises than for 
the private corporate enterprises. 
The fixed capital and productive capi¬ 
tal/<in])lo\ cc ar<‘ also much higher for 
the private corporate sector than for 
the non-corporate s<?ctor. 

Thus an analysis based on ASI data 
also confirm.^? the relative growth of 
the share of non-corporate sector as a 
factor accoimting Ujt the decline of the 
share of the private corporati! .sector 
in organised fnannfactiiring. 

However, it is unfortunate that this 
cannot be clearly established in the 
case of corporate .savings which is our 
prime tMincorn. Tht^ nature of the 
available data precludes us from esti¬ 
mating the respective .shares of the 
]>rivate <‘«»rporale sector and the non¬ 
corporate sc'ctor in total private sector 
saviniss. The main Irawback of the 
data is that for imrpose of savings <*.sti- 
mates th<* economy is divided into 
Ihn'e sectors, viz, households, private 
corix>ra*e and the government .sector. 
lIoiKsehold sector here includes al! non¬ 
corporate enterprises like parhierships 
and proprietorships, besides individuals. 
Ilkidit undivided faniilies, e'e, and it 
is mil po.ssib’e to gel separate estimates 
of savings for each of these segments 
within the household sector. The bt^sl 
one could do is to piece together what¬ 
ever evidence is available on the growth 
of non-corporaite enteipiises and draw 
ooneluskms based on tfatea, 


im 


NovnnbeT C. 1M£ 

Tu. II sii\»r oi rnrpoHvir kxd \o\ ronroinTe Settor m 1>tFrEiaa9T 

IMIKIS <>| M iNtTrAfTPUMNC I VlfMPlIlSF 

{PcKefUageO 

Nti \aluc CoiTipcnsat on Operaung Promts and 
^ AdiUd to I inpIu>cLs Suiplus Dividends 

Coipo- Non- Coipo- 
la c Coipo- latc 
I ate 


1960-61 

76 

24 

90 

1961-62 

7(> 

24 

91 

1962-61 

76 

24 


1961-64 

7S 

2S 

ss 

19ii4-61 

76 

24 

S7 

196S.66 

76 

24 

S6 

1966 67 

76 

24 

84 

I967.418 

7'< 

SI 

«5 

1968-69 

77 

2^ 

85 

1969-70 

72 

2« 

84 

1970-71 

77 

"•I 

S5 

1971-72 

79 

21 

84 

1972-71 

79 


KS 

1971-74 

7S 

25 

86 

1974-71 

74 

26 

91 

1971-76 

72 

2K 

hS 

1976-77 

65 

15 

81 

1977 7S 

64 

'»6 

78 


Mom pMoiMr ov NoN-Coni’ORAii 
Sif ion 

rhi It IS somt b> no mt itis tonclu 
sivi tvicUnct tm sectors which broadh 
lontsixHul t4> the non-torpoiate sectoi 
whieh sni?i?tsts that much of the m- 
cieisc 111 sivinijs of the hoiiMhold 
sector could have been iccounted foi 
h\ lion coipojiti l>odi<s Foi instance 
ta\ data (five nfomiition on the incomt 
asstsstd to ti\ of non-conipanies Non- 
compaiiit s consist of individuals, Hindu 
undivided families unicgistrcd finiis 
and asscKiations of pci sons and register¬ 
ed firms This shows that while the 
shiie of individuals Hindu undivided 
families and nmcgistered films in the 
mconu assessed to tax of dl non-com 
pwucs his sUadiK dec lined ovei the 


Non¬ 

corpo¬ 

rate 

i. orpo- 
rate 

Noe- 

Coipo- 

late 

Corpo- 

IfllC 

Non- 

Corpo- 

laie 

10 

59 

41 

56 

44 

9 

59 

4I 

55 

45 

U 

61 

^7 

58 

42 

15 

62 

18 

5u 

44 

11 

62 

In 

54 

16 

14 

62 

IS 

54 

46 

16 

<v4 

^6 

54 

46 

n 

65 

15 

49 

51 

|5 

64 

16 

47 

51 

16 

54 

16 

42 

5S 

Is 

66 

14 

56 

44 

16 

70 

10 

59 

41 

12 

65 

15 

51 

47 

U 

59 

41 

52 

48 

9 


47 

4'' 

5S 

12 

48 

52 

11 

67 

16 

41 

59 

21 

77 

21 

44 

56 

25 

75 


pc nod l9fi0-77 that of irgislcicd finis 
hn douhlcd That is, income assessed 
to ti\ ol leguteied firm within non 
conipiuiLs has giown (see Tah'c 12) 

Agon dita given in the Basic Stati'k- 
ted Returns published hv the Reserve 
Rink of India on loans giantcd h> 
comincicid hanks to thf private sectoi 
(classified according to type ol organisa 
turn) shows that the shaie ol partner¬ 
ships, propnetotships, )Oi>^t famihes, etc, 
in the total bunk cicdit foi the pnvate 
sector liicicascd dnnng the peuod 1975 
lo 1^)80 

Though the catcgoiy of registeicd 
firms used m the tax data or the orga¬ 
nisation wise classifica'ion adopted hy 
the Reserve Bank niav not be stnctlv 
compaiahlc with oiir own definition of 



tW floft-e6tporaie sector, the^ data tfe 
suggest that there has been an increase 
in activity, mcome, c*c, of non-eofpo 
rate enterprises which conoborates the 
conclusion that tlie non-corporate sector 
IS glowing 

Let us now examine the nalme of 
this non-eorporate growth Data In this 
area is prettv hard to come by and in 
(he absence ot anv dirrct source of In- 
fonnation we have attempted to esti 
iiia'c the relevant magnitudes which 
while far fiom precise are the best 
available basis for assessing ceitain 
bioad trends (see App^eb'x for the 
methodology used to amve at these 
eshm ites) 

What wc have attempted heic is an 
inahsis t)f the trends m the respective 
contnhutions of minufacturing and non 
manitfactiiiini; non coiporate enterpnscs 
in net value added c oinxiensition to 
employ CCS etc of all non-corporate 
enterprises Dili shows that in the 
Sixties the bidk e>f the net value adeled 
comiiensation to cinpln>e(s <tt of 
non-corporate en*’erpnses oiimnated in 
*he non ni inuf u tin mg irliv ities (see 
Uhk 13) 

But fiom 1971 onwaids theie seems 
to be a shift taking phre in the pat¬ 
tern of then ictivitv There has been 
in increise in the contiibution of manu- 
fictiinng enterprises to the total non* 
coiporate sectoi’s value idded com 
pcnsation to impovits etr That is 
within the non-corpiuiie sectoi jt is 
the manufactitling eii'cri^iiscs which 
1 eve been giowmg 

Thus since wt cannot cs'imale the 
uspcctivt sbiie ol the private coriK) 
rate' and the non-corporate sectoi m the 
savings of the piiv i*e sector and since 
available evidence tends lo strongly 
indicate inciiascd activity and incxime 
lu the noei-corporate sector one could 
perhaps pos'iilate the forowing Since 
in tcmis of m't value iddcd compensa- 


hstinntcd liom (he various issues of the National Accounts Statistics 
iiid BesfiK Bank of !n<ha Bulletin 


T\mi 9 Sh\he in Dihfreni Indjctfs iv Rj-cisifiud MyNUFAcruiuNG 

(Percentages) 


Yeai 

Factories 

Fixed 

Capital 

Productive 

Capital 

Employees 

Emokments 

Ol ,piit 

Value 

Added 

Operating 

Surplus 

Share of Non-C orponKe Enterprises 
I97V74 76 6 

6 2 

7 7 

25 0 

11 1 

22 5 

12 1 


1974-75 

76 9 

1 4 

9 4 

27 0 

10 9 

22 1 

12 8 

14 t 

1975-7(5 

77 4 

9 9 

10 9 

28 0 

11 5 

21 6 

12 4 

13 5 

1976-77 

79 1 

II 9 

8 3 

28 8 

11 7 

21 0 

12 4 

13 2 

1977-78 

78 7 

6 6 

R 2 

29 6 

12 0 

22 0 

n 1 

14 2 

Share of Priiate C orporate EnterpriMS 
1971-74 — 

28 2 

34 3 

48 1 

57 5 

56 5 

' 61 0 

65 2 

1974-75 


27 4 

31 6 

45 1 

54.6 

52 1 

58 2 

61 8 

1975-76 


26 8 

11 5 

43 5 

53 6 

50 5 

55 9 

58.7 

1976-77 

MV 

23 5 

28*2 

41 7 

51.4 

4^4 

92.8 

56.2 

1977-78 

— 

22 ] 

27 0 

40.7 

36.3 

49.7 

54 8 



Satme CSO, ^Annual Survey of Industnes. Summeiy Results for the factoiy SeetCtf*. Various lasiies* 
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Year 


'BmoUimenCs 
iVivatc Corporate 
Non-Corporate 
Gross Outj^t 
Private Corporate 
Non-Corporate 
Net Value Added 
Private Corporate 
Non-Corporate 
Operating Surplus 
Private Corporate 
Non-Corporate 
Pixed Capital 
. Private Corporaic 
Non-Corporate 
Productive Capital 
Private Corporate 
Non-Corporaie 
Employees 
Private Corporate 
Non-Coiporatc 


(Perceniageft) 


l>73-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 

83.8 

83.4 

*2.9 

81.4 

57.1 

16.2 

16.6 

17.1 

18.6 

42.9 

71.5 

70.2 

70.1 

70.2 

69.3 

28.5 

29.8 

29.9 

29.8 

.10.7 

83.4 

82.0 

82.2 

81.2 

80.7 

16.6 

18.0 

17.8 

18.S 

19.3 

82.9 

80.8 

81 .4 

81.0 

80.3 

*7.1 

19.2 

28.6 

19.0 

19.7 

82.1 

78.7 

76.4 

77.3 

77.1 

17.9 

21. 

23.6 

22.7 

22.9 

81.5 

77.4 

76.3 

77.2 

76.7 

18.5 

22.6 

23.7 

22.8 

23.3 

65.8 

62.6 

61.2 

59.2 

57.9 

34.2 

37.4 

38.8 

40.8 

42.1 


: Government of Lndiu, C S O, ‘Annual Survey of industries, Suinmary 
Results for the Factory ^c:or*, various issues- 

Tahle li: Cdmpajuson of DiFF£UFJ<i'i Ha nos of Piu\ vi e Cotu»oiU'iK and 
N oN-CoaroiiAiE En'itsbfjiises 


Wflh that of the dt^adseci sector. 
If fine were to compute the aimu.il 
growth rates of these kuliealois for the 
private ooipurate sector they may pro- 
bab’> show a declining trend, lu the 
CUM- of oiKiating surphes the decline in 
du* nlalivf kidcx has been much .sleeper 
than ill ilic cast* of value added, etc. 
rhi.s implies that the operating .surplus 
in I he private corporate sex'tor has 
gioxMi iijiteh nioK* .s’owly tJian the 
value added or coinpeiLsaticn to eiii- 
pJoxee.s of the private corporate .sector 
in relation t<i that of the organised 
>< cUir. It i.> also interesting la note 
that betxxce,, UiW) and 1970 the rela¬ 
tive indkes .show some . fluctualioas 
(general.\ tkvline) lint the real shani 
Jc'dine occurs iinly alter 1971-72. 
VVhal emerges from the aliovo analysis 
Ls that (1) the private corporate! niaim- 
laeturing sec lor hius grown more .slowly 
than the registered manufacturing sc»c- 
t<»r, and (2) this dec me in growth has 
.sh^rp after 1971-72 and ispecially 
marked in the ca.se of operating surplus. 


1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1977-78 



Operating Surpius/Valuc Added (%) 


Private Corporate 

49.18 

52.92 

48.07 

52.47 

65.81 

Non-Corporatc 

52.35 

56.47 

51.52 

55.57 

53.72 



Fixed Capital/Employee (Rs) 


Private Corporalc 

10827 

11985 

13554 

I37J6 

14887 

Non-Corpora ic 

3446 

4116 

5962 

4236 

4500 



Productive Capital / Employee (Rs) 


Private Corpora lc 

18857 

20740 

23209 

23672 

25137 

Non-Corporatc 

6729 

8878 

10439 

8229 

8670 



Compensa iion/Employce (Rs) 


Private Corporate 

5136 

6104 

6688 

6744 

5274 

Non-Corporatc 

1828 

2002 

2162 

2155 

2.351 

Source :CSO, ‘Annual Survey of Industries, Summary Rcsuhs for the Fac.ory Sector*, 

various issues. 





ticn to employees, etc, private 

eorpo' 

the privab* 

coiporate iiiauiifucluring 

rate sectors share in 

organised 

maim- 

stc'tor ani compared with 

these ol the 

laeturing has declined 

because 

of the 

organised ntSoufaeUiriiig sector. This is 

increase in the non-corporate 

sector’s 

carrif^d out 

by computing the index 

.share, it is jiossiblc that the hi'haviour 

iiiimlxTs of net value added, compensa- 

ol private corporate 

sector's share in 

lion !<» emiiloyees, e!e, 

of both the 


Uital dctneslic savings txmld also bo 
. c.Tp]ampd in tenns of tlic gniwth of 
savings of- the non-eori)oratc sector. 
JTowever since w<* cannot establish 
this point clearly wc examitu: the trends 
within the private corporate sector to 
see if It offers any explanations for the 
observed behaviour of the private cor- 
pcttafe seelor» particularly the trends in 
^ sai^gs sh<ire. 

.; ’ 'Twroe IN Pnix'AiF! CoKPOn-vna 
/ ■ ' SBcrrOft 

' hpt aedtioD we exaniine whether 
' tlM IvlUim the private coiporate 

ita: d^cileing shave 


i-c'ctor.'i .separaMy for the period I960- 
78. However, these did not ck*arly 
sliow die re'aiivo movement of the 
Index numlxTs in the two sectors. To 
find this out, the rado of the index of 
the private corporate sector to that of 
the organised .sector was worked out 
to get the ticnds in the ndative indices. 
These show the movement ot the pri¬ 
vate corporate sector relative to the 
organised sector. The trends hen; 
clearly bring out that the net value 
added and the other indices in the 
private corporate manufactiiring sector 
have grown more slowly than in riie 
organised manufacturing sector (see 
Table 14^ That is, the growth of the 
voriQUHi tadioes of the pxivate coipovate 


Since die gruwdi of the .surplus in 
the xirivale corxxirato .sector has bci-ii 
slow, Jft us sec liow die pn>iiorlion of 
ijoii.wttgc income/total inc-oim* of this 
set tor conn>are.s widi that of the orga¬ 
nised manufacturing sector. Again, as 
sc't‘n from lable 15 this ratio is lower 
loi the private corporate manufacturing 
s-itor as compared to the organised 
sector as well as the otlicr sectors 
within tlie organised sector. l'’urlher it 
Is seen tJuil while this rati.) i.s generall) 
declining for all sectors, llic (h‘elinc in 
thi- private corporate .sector has been 
very sharp during 1975-76 to 1977-78 
taking die ratio l<» nniireiedenled low 
levels. 

'lh(* a]ipropriatjoii of tin- surplus in 
the pn\al<’ eoix>oiat(* seclor shows diat 
the propoilioii going us interest jiay- 
uieiits has risen from 1<S jier rent in 
IU60-61 to eS per cent in 1977-78, le(,* 
sharp iiierea.ses occurring between 
1975-76 and 1977-78 (s<'e l alde 10). 

This means that cillier there is an 
iucrej.siiig depeudenet^ of this sector on 
borrowed capital rtlative to lliut of 
own capital or that the cost of caxiital 
for this s<‘etor is rising. The proportion 
of siirplas going as lax has als<i in¬ 
creased from 36 per cent in 1960-61 to 
51 p(4 cent to 1977-78. Ihis propor¬ 
tion, a.s in the case of interest, has In'en 
very high during 1975-78. 

In sum, one feels that the low prn- 
|M}rtion of tion-w^agt! income to toial 
income, tJtt; rising inteivsl and tax p:tx~ 
mentiS all taken togellier would Je,iM: 
very little surplus to be retained by the 
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Taim' i£> ‘^AUr «» 




Year 

Individuols 

Hindu 

Undivided 

Families 

Unregistered 
Firms and 
Associations 
of Persons 

Regisie 

Firms 

1960*61 

75 7 

S 6 

1 1 

!2 4 

1961-62 

75 6 

h 1 

1 4 

J2 7 

1962-6^ 

71 H 

7 6 

2 8 

J5 8 

1961-64 

74 4 

7 0 

2 1 

15 9 

1964 65 

71 9 

6 4 

1 0 

|5 7 

J965-66 

9 

6 4 

0 

16 7 

1966-67 

72 2 

5 6 

2 9 

|9 2 

1967-68 

70 6 

S 4 

2 9 

21 0 

1968-69 

70 » 

S 2 

2 7 

21 9 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

/O 2 

s 2 

2 S 

22 I 

19/1-72 

71 1 

t 6 

J 0 

21 9 

1972-73 

J 971-74 
1974-75 

70 1 

1 7 

1 s 

21 2 

1975-76 

OS !■ 

4 0 

1 7 

2h 9 

1976.77 

05 7 

1 7 

1 s 

2s S 


Sourct ‘All India Income lax StatisMts* \ at ions issues. 

I Mil 1 13 Snviir oi Mamu m luaiNc \\d Non \nuiUNC 

\oN-CoiiPOH\n LMJ-Rmsrs i\ ihi Vmiiois Kiucrs or \ii Non Corporvii? 

1 NinuRisis 

iPiKe/Ud^Ls) 


Nci Value 
Added 


C omjiensation 
lo Employees 


Non- Manu- 


Opeialiiig 

Surplus 

Manu- Non- 


Profits and 
Dividends 


lactui- Manu- factui- Manu- factui- Manu- factui- Manu- 



mg 

factui mg 

mg 

fae luring 

png 

factui mg 

ing facluiing 

1960-6J 

27 

71 

15 

85 

17 

61 

19 

61 

1965-66 

24 

76 

18 

82 

29 

71 

12 

68 

1970-71 

27 

71 

21 

79 

15 

65 

41 

59 

1971-72 

-*4 

76 

2J 

79 

28 

71 

14 

66 

1972-71 

21 

n 

15 

ss 

14 

66 

44 

56 

1971-74 

11 

69 

21 

79 

41 

60 

46 

54 

J974-75 

17 

61 

16 

S4 

54 

16 

59 

41 

1975-70 

17 

6l 

21 

79 

51 

49 

50 

50 

1976.77 

40 

60 

21 

77 

54 

46 

sS 

42 

1977-78 

40 

60 

11 

69 

50 

50 

50 

5() 


Sourcc Fstiiiiated from the vaiious issues of the National Accouftts Statistics 
and Reset OG Bank of India Bulletin 


Seotor) hf itua 

stteal Org«iifsaUpn» the Fwil^ $4tiU 
sties of Joint Stock * 

b) the Resirse Bapk of India and Iho 
\]1 India Iniome Tav Statistics pitV 
Jishcd hv thi. Duectoratc of Inspection 
(Riscaich, Statistics and PublKation) 

\\'hile most of the tables used jo ttip 
liap<! arc self-explanatory, the meip 
tables making estimates for the non* 
coipoiitc 01 umncoipoiatcd sectoi need 
SOUK t\p1 illation \Vi havi prcpaiod 
(stunaUs foi thi iioii-c orporate seitoi, 
both uianiilaituniig uoii-manufactuimg, 
iiid ill noii-coiporate cntcipiiscs Foi 
IIk piipitition oi those, tables wt ha\c 
nscil both NUional Ucounts Statistics 
data as will as tlit Resent Rank data 
llu lathi soiiui has been used foi 
pitpaiiiig istijiiatis lot llu piisati cui- 
poratr scctoi Jhc tstimUcs foi tlu 
jioii-ioipoiaU St clot lu obi mud 
is a icsidiK bv ilvdiictiiig lioin the 
t stiinaU s foi thi total oi i; mist d sector 
tlu (stiniitcs loi till public sictoi o*d 
lh« pri\ itt (. 011)01 itc sicloi Ilow llu 
tstiinatcs ol (.ach oi thisc scctois, otz, 
oiti;aiiis((l, public lud pii\at(. sector is 
pupiicd then (ovci igc, etc is detailed 
below 

Ol gaumed Sectoi Tor piepanng 

loi ill noii-coipoiate cntirpiiscs we liAvc 
jcstnctcd the definition of organised 
sictoi to include only the oiganised 
iioii-himiKial stiioi Data for this soc- 
toi IS oht«nncd b> deducting d^ita 
1 elating to lh( hnaiicial sector lioiii total 
oigatJiS(d s(ctoi hiiincial sictoi being 
dchiied to include Banking and Xnsui- 
ancL But data loi tlu oiganised pait 


pMvalt (.oipoiiti siiloi Vdtkd to tins 
till slim ^lowth of tins sictui it kiln 4 
l*» that of ujijaniscd in inufuunng woiilil 
ha\c usullcd m maintaining iht shin 
of piivatf coipoiati savings m tola! 
savings at a low hit! luilliti tlu 
accentuation of the iibove ftatuus in 
1975-78 would la\t caiisid ivcii this 
low shaio of pnvitt toiiKiiaU sa\in»s 
in total sivings to dec lint 

SoMi Bnovn Conci unions 

llic gduial dtcliiic of iho shaic oi 
the pmato corpoiate sictoi in the 
various indices of organised nianulac- 
tilling seems lo have bun biought 
about b) rise in the shin of dit public 
vccloi and moit impoilanll), tint ol 
iion-cnipotaU diUipuscs 1 hough it is 
possil h that this Inipptiu d m the inal. 
Ui of savings as well, it has nut bicii 
possible lo establish it However, one 


finds tint imu wilt in (be pii\ lU coi- 
puialt scctoi thcic wcic scmmI lactoii 
oliiiatiiig winch could haic cunlubutid 
to iiiainlaming tlu sasnigs shut, ol this 
sector in the iconoiny low llu moii 
impoi'ant of these fie Inis an (1) the 
low propoitioii of non-wage me me/total 
income in the private eoipoiatc* sccloi, 
(2) tlu rising intuesL and ta\ piymcnt, 
and ( 3 ) the lailuic of this scctoi in 
gcncial keep to pace witli the oigmised 
sector as a whole Ihe accentuation of 
llu Si Jeatiues diuing the period 1975-78 

seems to have fuithei dtpiescd the 
alreadv low share of the private cor- 
poi ite sc*clor in total savings 

Appendix 

\ NcilF ON IHC MSTUODOUXiy AND 

Dafa Ussd 

SouiLis of data used iii this impel 
arc mamly the various IWWB pf Um 


of tlu financial sic tor alone nut 
callable and the dita on the hnancinl 
scctoi which has been used inclucks 
both the oiganisid and iinoiganised 
hnuiKial sc (loi Oiu cstmiatcs foi tbi 
V uiotis seetois aie piepaicd with 
Kfcieiicc to fadui income data ic, the 
mam iiulices wc' have used m om papci 
lie 11(1 value added, compensation lo 
iinploveis opeiating surplus, lutcicsl, 
unt and profits and dividends Net 
value added minus compensation to 
ciiipJovees = operating surplus Opeiat. 
ing Surplus_ Interest + Rent + Pro¬ 

fits and Dividends Hie detailed defim^ 
iiuus and components of each of those 
seetois are taken to be the stigne as 
those outlined m '*Nationai Accounts 
Statisbcs Source A and Methods*”, April 
1980 To ri*couiit, Oiganised NOn** 
hiuiincittl Sector Organised Secioc 

itiiptif Financiid SOctotA 

Som» za. fiipdcmg and ^ 
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{Base 1960-61 100) 


Year 

Net Value Added 

Compensation to 
Employees 

Operating Surplus 

1960-61 

100.0 

100.0 ^ 

100.0 

196l-«2 

99.9 

100.7 

99.5 

1962-63 

98.2 

94.8 

103.2 

J963-«4 

94.7 

92.3 

98.7 

1964-65 

95.6 

92.8 

92.8 

1965-66 

95.2 

91.7 

98.3 

1966-67 

94.9 

89.6 

100.5 

1967-68 

95.5 

89.7 

99.0 

1968-69 

93.7 

88.8 

94.8 

1969-70 

86.2 

85.9 

82.9 

1970-71 

91.5 

85.4 

97.9 

1971-72 

93.0 

84.9 

103.2 

1972-73 

91.6 

86.1 

95.5 

1973-74 

86.6 

82.4 

89.2 

1974-75 

81.3 

81.5 

79.1 

1975-76 

78.3 

80.3 

67.3 

1976-77 

69.9 

77.1 

55.1 

1977-78 

69.4 

12.6 

58.2 


Source: Estimated from the various issues of the National Accounts Statistics 
and Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 


Table 15: 

Phopohiton ov Non-Wage Im omk/N’ai.ui' Ani)i:n of 
SKcnoiis 

DifI’LRENI' 

{Percentages) 



Non Wage Incumc/Value Added of 


Year 

Organised 

Public Private Non- 

Organised 


Manufactur¬ 

Manufactur- Corp(»ratc C’orporaic 
ing Sec:or Manufuctur- Sector 

Sector 


ing Sector 

Kxduoing 

1 


ing Sector 1 rivatc 

Corporate 
Sector 


1960-61 

45-4 

37.8 

36.0 

76.8 

66.9 

J961-62 

4fi.0 

.39.2 

36.3 

79.6 

w.s 

1962.*3 

43.7 

40.8 

36.3 

67.9 

59.5 

1963-64 

44.7 

44.3 

37.0 

68.0 

• 60.0 

1964.65 

42.9 

40.5 

35.2 

69.4 

58.6 

l%5-66 

41.2 

40.7 

33.7 

65.8 

56. 1 

1966-67 

40.0 

.38.8 

33.6 

61 .0 

52.5 

1967-68 

36.0 

.38.0 

29.6 

57.2 

48.8 

1968-69 

35.7 

40.2 

2.S.6 

56.2 

49 0 

1969-70 

41.1 

39.6 

31.3 

67.1 

55.9 

1970-71 

38.1 

.37.7 

-32.3 

58 3 

48.3 

197U72 

36.4 

38.0 

32.0 

51.1 

44..'' 

1972-73 

36.5 

36.0 

30.2 

61.7 

47.8 

1973-74 

38.4 

32.0 

31.4 

66.0 

49.1 

1974-75 

43.1 

33.7 

33.2 

81.0 

56-0 

1975-76 

38.6 

36.2 

26.3 

73.2 

53.4 

1976-77 

43.6 

44.9 

27.2 

73.1 

59.2 

1977-78 

40.1 

42.8 

26.7 

61.8 

52.8 


Source: Estimated from the various of the Nationai Accounts Statistics and 
Reserve Bank of bulia Bulletin, 


Pubhe Sector: Public'. Sector in our 
paper refers to tho non-fiiiaiicial public 
sector. Non-Fiiia«icial Public Sc*ctor n:: 
Public Administration and Defence -f 
Non-Finandal Public Enterprises. No*i- 
Finandal Public Enterprises Total 
Public Enterprises minus Non-Deparl- 
meotal Financial Enterprises. The data 
for each of those sectors is tliredly 
Available from the National Accemnts 
Sfeatiriics. . - 

FriVRte NoivFiimncial Sector; Total 
.jonpinl^ lagn^finandal minus public 


udministration and detciico and noii- 
fiiiancial public c'litcrjmsos ;r.; Pri\atc 
Noii-Snanciai Sector. P’roiu ihc esti- 
mates of the Private Non-finaiicial Sec¬ 
tor, one can arrive at estimates for the 
non-iiuauciul unhicoriiorated enterprises 
wit/dii the organiscid sector. One may 
call these, non-corporalc enterprises 
which include partnersliips, proprietor^ 
sliips and co-operation. This is. Private 
Non-financial minus Privah' Corporate 
(Non-Financial) Non-Cofporate. 

Private Corporate Sector (Nan-Ftnan- 


cidi: Data for this sector are largely 
estimated from (lie sample data pub¬ 
lished every year Ijy the Restjrvc Bank 
of India on the linaiices of joint stock 
companies in India. 'Die sources of 
data used arc HDrs 'T'iuancial Statistics 
of Joint Slock Compaiiifss 1Q60-61- 
lh'7U -71’\ "JMuaricial Statistics of Joint 
Slock Conipaiiies 1970-71-1974-75” 
uiid more* issur^s of the Reserve Bank 
(li India UMetwk. 

I'rivalc (loriwrale Sector (Non-Finan- 
cial is dediued to include Medium and 
Largo l^iblic Limited Companies, Me* 
(limn and I^rge Private Limited. Com* 
Simill ]*ub1ir and Private Limited 
t'cunpanios and Branches of Foreign 
C^oiripanics. Only .sample data on Medi* 
mil amd Large i*iibh’c Limited Compa* 
nics Ls adjiLstc'd !ur the whole, while in 
iho 1 'a.se of the otlier sub-sectors sample 
data as such is ii.scd, llio reason for 
this is lluil tlic (. 1(1 rent method ol 
blowing up based on paid-up capital 
eox'crage tends to over—e.stiniatc the 
Huures, especially when the t'overage 
oi the .sample is very low as is 
the e.Lse with sub-.sectors like 
Mi'diiun and Large Private Limit¬ 
ed t’<»nipanie.s. Small Companies, etc. 
Jn fJiis i>aper. we have* adjusted 
sample data on Mf'diiim and Large 
Piihlie Liinilc'd Companies by linking 
It to the Census frame ol all Medium 
and Large Piiblic l.iiniled Com])aiiies 
iollowju^ tin* method given fdsewhere 
f\ Shanla ‘Topulation E^lifiiatcs for the 
t'oiporate Sector : An Altevnalive Me¬ 
thod*’, Kconi/mic and Political Weekly, 
May lf)8J). Since \ve have* adjusted 
sample data ieluting to one siili-seelor 
alone and used .sample data as such 
for th(» other snl»-scclor.s there may Ihj 
an ohniK^it ot iindi^restimation in our 
L'stimates ot the Private Corporate S(»c- 
lor, and this wcmld overestimate the 
figlues 1 elating to lli«' non-eor^iorate 
sector, lh(*y Inn'iig obtained by d<?ducl- 
iiig prixate ('oiporate eslinmle.s from 
the estimates tor the private sector. 

'Jlie indices lor which w'c have made 
estimates arc for lacloi incomes. Ihose 
aie not directly available from the 

Reserse' Bank data. What w'c have 
done is to rci'lassifv balance-sheet and 
pi out and loss data as giv(‘n in the RBI 
Bulletin into jirodnctioii accounts for 
each su!>-sector and then ealeiilated 

tile relevant variabh^s like value added, 
compensation to tmiployees, operating 

surplus, etc. Items included under 
van'ous eulegorUs in our reconstruction 
are as follows : Value of Production “ 
Value of Sales + increase or decrease 

in ValiMi of Stock. Value of Production 
minus Intermediate Cemsumption := 
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T^BI L 18 \PPROFWAnON Ol StniFLUS IN Pbi\ KTt COHPORATF MANUTArTUmNC 

Srfioii 


iPenetUane&} 



Proportion of Operating Surplus Appropraited as* 

Year 

Interest 

Tax 

1960.61 

17 8 

’6 1 

1961-62 

18 6 

40 3 

1962-6^ 

19 3 

49 4 

1961.64 

20 7 

48 7 

1964 65 

24 0 

46 2 

1965-66 

29 4 

46 1 

1966.67 

34 5 

42 3 

1967.68 

45 4 

41 4 

1968-69 

48 3 

40 8 

1969-70 

40 6 

37 8 

1970-71 

40 1 

19 I 

1971-72 

43 7 

40 6 

1972-73 

44 7 

42 8 

1973-74 

19 I 

45 5 

1974-75 

39 3 

45 5 

1975-76 

63 2 

55 3 

1976.77 

66 2 

54 0 

1977-78 

(>K 1 

51 4 


Note The annropiution of the surplus into tax proht. interest. cU.as taken from 
the RBI docs not sometimes tally ^i(h our cslmiates of operating surplus 
because of ccitain conceptual differences between our estimates of the 
surplus and that of the RBI 

Source Estimatetf from the various issues of the Hosem Bank of Indta Bulletin 


(tross Valiit AdcUd Iiitcniitdiatc Con 
sumption iiuliuhs value of raw 
iHitprials, stores and spaits powci and 
fufi, other inaniiiattniinK (xpiiiscs 
repairs to bmldinj^s rtpaits to mac hi¬ 
nt] y, lad dfbls othir cxptnsts and 
other provision tothc i than lax pio> 

\ ision) 

Ctioss \alut Added minus ( onsiirnp- 
tion of 1 1 \( d C ipital Net Vahu 

Added Ctioss \alut Added minus 

conipinsation to Kinployces rnimis ion- 
sumption of livid Capital Opt rat¬ 
ing Suiplus Compensation to binplo- 
>ies UK hides salaries svai;is and bonus 
pi ovule lit fund, (uiploveis uclfait ex 
pttisis inanaKirial rirmmtiHtion and 
sditiig (oiiiniission Clpciating Snipins 
muiiifi Jiifcicsl = l^ofits aiid Divide nils 
Jrofats and Dividends arc obtained bv 
dcduiting intcrist chaiges alone from 
opcratiiK; suipliis as then aie no 
sepaiati data available on iciit, nut 
bting ilissifiid iindei othti cxpensis 
It would get deducted along with 
interniidi itc losts Another factor to be 
taken into account is, since vvi have 
estimated the factor incomes fiuin piti 
ductioii accounts, the category of *ut]ici 
income* or iion-operating suiplus is 
completely excluded from our esti¬ 
mates 

After piepaniig estimates in tins wav 
for the piivate corporate non-financial 
sector, the) aie deducted from the esti¬ 
mates lot tlie private non-financtal 


ectoi to obtain estiniatcs fut the iion- 
Lurpoi lie seiloi That is Piivate Non- 
I iniiuiil inniiis Private CJbriHjratc 
Nenlirnnciil = Non C'eirpeiiate 
Intel pi IMS llenvfvci the elata on all 
non cot [HUate enteipiises hwe hcevi 
used only to i Innitec) ixtent in the 
I ipii The main data m the paper i 
lelei to the maiiiifactunng sector 

Moic oi less following the same 
sictoii^atiem as outlined above wi have 
pi < part il e stiniati s for iioii-< oi pin ate 
inaniifactiJiing enterprises That is 
llemstiied Maiinfacliiiing minus Ptiblii 
Sector \ aniifailriring iininis Private 
C oi poi ale Maniifai I in mg Non C or¬ 
pin ate M inufactilling 

Rfgisfcird Weiiifi/eir'fuiiMg Data for 
tfgiskiicl maiiuiactuiing (manufaitur- 
ing cnilrpiISIS iigistciid under the 
Pactoiies Act) is directh av iilablt liom 
the National Accounts Statistics 

Puhhf Sftio Manufiteturing Data 
on factor mcoims for public sectoi 
manrilactunng as such (foi both 
dc pai tnicntal and non-departinental 
IS not available Only the Net 
\ alijc Added by departme rital and 
non-depaitmc ntal enterprises in manu- 
factiiiing IS available What is therefore 
done IS to woik out the proportion of 
each ol the factor payments m value 
icldtd of (ill depottmental cnteipiises 
The same la done m the case of non- 
departniental rtiterprfM.*s also Thc^t* 
pro|ioitions aio then applied tn the* 


respective net value added m manu¬ 
facturing b) departmental and non- 
deimrtmcnta] entcipnses to get the re¬ 
lative contribution of c'ach factoi 
pa>niciU within non-departmental 
nianui.ictilling and dcpuitnieiital manu¬ 
facturing i< siiectivelv The assumption 
IS admittedl) arlntiarv and needs to he 
niodihccl wlun iKttei information be¬ 
comes availibic 

Priiaife Corpoiate Maunfactunng Sec* 
tin III the cast of the Private Cor¬ 
porate SfHtoi till Hi serve Bank Sample 
diti IS blown up lovdiiig three inajoi 
inannfactiirifig gioiips Jhat is Pioics* 
sing nid Mannlaciiiti n latiiig (o 1 ooeU 
slnfls Textiles etc PicKCssing and 
Maniilacturmg i elating tn Metals 
t hcmicals tti, and Pioiessiiig nitl 
\ aniilactnic itlaling to iiidnstries not 
ilMwhire classified ji gioup ill, iV 
ltd \ oi the RBl dassihc atioii boi 
laili of the SI gioiips and foi i acli siib- 
stcloi (like Meiliiim mil I irgt Pnlilii 
and fiivali cti) pioductiim aiiounts 
in picpaitd ind the vanoiis indue i 
estimalid and then addeel up 

Ncui-C inpotxilfe Siunufat^uitng Lsti 
mates for I lie non-coipoiati inannlac- 
Iriiin^ sitloi 111 i)bt lined is 'i iisidnil 
bv diiUiitJiig estiinitcs foi public innni- 
faLtniintr and ptivati coipoiaU iiianu- 
iactilling 111 this case also thi pro- 
(rdrill s oijilincd above wen used to 
obtain data on all non-t or]H)iate trite r- 
prises ioi tach of tlu liitoi pavmints 
anil foi inanufactuiing non-ioiporale 
cnttipiisis Bv dcdiii ting tli 1 itte i 
fiorn the foiiiiti, dali < ii ficloi incoints 
for all noii-coiporati, iinii-iiianufatlniing 
inte iprisi s is oblaiiic d 

\nntMf id IMii 

Viiolhej soutce ol data used is tlu 
Annual Siiivty of Industius (bactoiy 
'*<iti)i) It gives data bv type of oiga- 
nisatiori and Ivpe of ovvneis ip Bv 
loinbming these two sets ol data we 
have worked out iIr ichvant estimates 
Data on non-corporate bcKlies like 
pai tiKi ship piopnetorslup, etc, arc 

directly available Estimates for private 
corporate stctoi art obtained by dedact- 
iiig estmntes for all piivato cntcipnsc 

These aie tlie somces and methods 
used in building out estunaUs Minoi 
detads are howevet left out lie cause 
the purpose of this appendix is merely 
to indicate how the rr\ii.ial tible-s have 
liccn prepared 

Notes 

r The authoi wishes to thank A Vaidya- 
nathan for the valuable help rendered 
III the prcpntation of this paper, and 



''ABovn' litt; 
sKe wii^s to adcnowteai^ Ae unstlnt* 
ed help jsiven by several of her 
colleagues and friends at difFereitt 
stages in the preparation of this paper 
She alone, however, is responsible for 
the errors that remain.] 

1 K N Raj, “Prospective Changes", 
Sentfftor, December 1979; S L 
Shetty and K A Menon, “Savinjp 
and Ittveslment without Growth*', 
Ecwontic and Ptditical Weefdy, 
May 24, 1980 and N A Majuindar, 
et ai. “The High Saving Phase ot 
the Economy, 1976-79*\ BBl Oc- 
casioimi Paper, June 1980. 

2 CevtTs ncai-govemmental financial 


cbnipetaUv^. 

3 India, Central Statistical Organisa¬ 
tion (CSC) "Annual Survey ot ^ 
Industries, Summary Results for 

the Factory Sector 1977-78’. 

4 Wc have excluded the categoiy 
'Minerals and Metals’ in our analy¬ 
sts since in the CbO classification of 
the public sector’s vahie added by 
industry of origin, the category of 
Minerals and Metals would ccntio 
under the groups 'Mining' and not 
'Manufacturing*. 

5 Our Tabic 7 will show' that there 
has Ix^en some expansion in the 
foiisunier goods sector also besides 
sU*c*| and heavy (‘nginccriiig. 'Ijii-s 


if fs SS?u tt luamiy liecausc' of tlm 
<*.vpiir>.stiHi in the Mtinilya Natifniat 
Paper Mill. 

It ntust be mentioned that if the 
same estimates are prepared by 
blowing up KBl sample data based 
on paid up capita] coverage, our 
rc'sult.s would still hold. However, 
it must be reiterated that we arc 
not concy^rned so much with exact 
iiiagnitiules or differences between 
estimates, which are important, but 
not relevant to the immediate issue 
at hand. Wtr are more interested 
ill what each of the estimates sug- 
gc.vts about the relative trends in 
corporate and other forms of en» 
ierpri.se. 


Political Economy of Technological 

Polarisations 

Vaadaoa Shiva 
J Bandyi^dhj'ay 

This poper uttempis to examine the linkages hetu'een technology and society. It argues that an 
understanding of the jiolitical economy of imperialism is necessary to adeqnatety charaiteiise these 
linkages, ^hal is termed as the resultant technological polarisation is then illustrated with reference 
to social forestry and to largescale fishing enterprises in India. 


TECIINOLOCY poliev has been a 
major siibj<‘ct of debates and discussions 
in ck'vc'opiiu'fit research and planning 
dining the 1970s. One ot the important 
dichotomies iiseil tii these debates was 
between cwtndiscd large-scale techno¬ 
logies and decentralised village-level 
indiLstries. However, lx)th sides — the 
prophets of heavy indiurtrial develop¬ 
ment ivid the protagonists of techno¬ 
logy appropriate to rural development — 
sharia a common analysis of the techno- 
logy/sTK'icty relationship which is 
rrgyted iti the diial-six^tor model of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Accimling to this analysis, poverty 
in the underdeveloped countries is the 
result of absence of socio-<^coiiomic 
dynamism which can be, geiKTated by 
tcchnologx alom:. Tlie debate between 
the two schiMils has always centred 
around the question of what kind of 
technology will be able to roach the 
imderdeveloixsd areas. The problem of 
underdevelopment can be tackled Ihe 
ivujiTKmt tt!(?hnology can be taken to 
these areas. 

The shortcoming of both schools has 
been observed in practice. By the end 
of the 1960s, the strategy of heavy 
industrialisation based on the ’tricklfe 
down* concept was found to be ineffee* 
live. In 1070s the strategy of plans 
included the programme for a direct 
attack on poverty through integrated 
rural development, baiio needs rtntegy» 
^ eto« based 'apiuropdaht techndlogy^ 


I'hc MinLviry ol Industry of the 
(iovcmnicnt of India opened a cell for 
appropriate technology in 1971^ This 
w-iWi clasely followed by the opening 
of a number of centres lor research 
into appropriate technology in some of 
the leading Indian institutes. 

It is important to note that, while 
the alternative technology inovcintMit 
of the industrially advanced countries 
grew with the objective of limiting tht? 
control of science mid technology on 
human society, the appropriate tech¬ 
nology school c'aiiic as a new solution 
to the limited application of .science 
and technology in Indian .society where 
t>eople had not "fully eiijojed the 
benefits of sciciic*e and technology, and 
eke out life in abysmal poverty and 
squalor”. 1 The task of development 
plans and programmes was thus re¬ 
duced to a technical one of Iraasfei- 
ring appropriate technologies to the 
underdeveloped parts of the country. 
Nothing much has happened, however, 
beyond the opening of the research 
centres. 

The lack of success of the above 
two approaches to technology develop¬ 
ment as a means of removing poverty 
in India leads one to question the vali« 
dity of technological determinism, on 
wMch they are based. This techno¬ 
logical determinism arises from an 
Incom^ete and Inacctorate ioterpreta- 
tUm of tlie first Industrial revolution, 


'flic present paper is an attempt to 
reach a deeper understanding of the 
technology/society relationship in India. 
On the basis of historical and .socio¬ 
economic umdysis of the records oi 
technolotpcal changes in India and in 
lOngland, it is argued that the political 
economy of technological changes in 
England in the beginning of the indus¬ 
trial revolution is basically different 
fi'om the initial stages of ihe growth of 
large-.scalc modern industries ki India. 
Accordingly, the social impact of the 
technological changes — from craft 
technology of the rural industries to 
modem technologies of the organised 
industries — will not be the same in 
India as it was in England. 'Ihe under¬ 
development of the vast hipterland of 
India i.s found to be integrally linked 
with the iTidii.stria! growth of England, 
and later of the ^inall metroimlitan 
enclaves of India where modern indus¬ 
trial growth Uxik plac*!*. 

'Ihis interlinkage of development 
and underdevelopment is being describ¬ 
ed as 'technological polarisation*, as 
the division of Indian society into two 
groups — one gaining at the cost of 
the other — is created by technological 
changes. This is not the same as the 
dual sector model of the third world 
countries. It is neither based on simple 
geographical isolation between the so- 
called untouched rural sector and the 
developed and industrialiiied urban 
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forw»d class dtfferrntiatiou of iiidus. 
trialised societies. It is a polarisation of 
the society into two groups, not isolated 
but intimately related to each other by 
ail exploitative linkage rooted in tech- 


the avaiik^ility of African mliipovi^ ilutt proc^^ 

as slaves for the cotton cultivation in is integrally Jinked with the political 
the newly cinujiicrwl land in America, forces that control resources and mar- 
'J he violent and brutal destruction of kets, and is not in general a matter of 
the handloom weavers in India by the purely technical factors. 


nological changes. As a result of this, 
i»ie group is nuichod by now tech¬ 
nologies at lhc‘ cost of the oilier. 

Technological Polarisa'iion and ihk 
F msT Indu.si-rial Revoloiion 

The theoretical frauic'W’ork of I he 
ruling ' paradigm ot dcxclopmcnt 
through technology change, is htsiori- 
cally justified on the basis ol the lapid 
tx^nomic growth of Knglund during the 
first industrial revolution. This justi¬ 
fication, howexcT, is found to be narrow 
and restricted. both gcogiapliicall> 
and temporally. This \icw lunrovvly 
stresses the. positive impact ot tech¬ 
nological changes in lertns of crcalion 
of new jobs, better material icsoiirecs, 
and markets. The proc’esses ol iiiassi\e 
loss of jobs and inarkcls in tlu' traiii- 
tional industries of colonised countries, 
and the large-scale liunsier ol resounvs 
from the colonies, arc^ hardly at know- 
iedged a.s being coiuiected with the 
process of the industrial rexolution. 

Radical technological (Jiauges are 
viewed as the first stt'p in a causal 
chain, leading through increased ecoi;o- 
inic strength to global political domi¬ 
nation. Through tlie proci»ss ot eiiltural 
domination assoc'iated w'ith imjierinlism, 
the experiences of England and 
We.steni Europe became universaliscd, 
w*hi]c! the impact of the same prot'css 
on the colonial world becajiie invisi]>h\ 
Yet, in reality, the inilitarv plunder of 
the colonies by imperial interests in 
the decades or even centuries prececd- 
ing the industrial revolution provided, 
on the one hand, a great amount of 
wealth for investment and, on the 
other, the control over material re¬ 
sources and niarkcts to ensure high 
rate.s of profit. The new technologies 
were, thus, a response to the political 
and economic structure of colonialism 
— not its Indcpemluiit cause. 'Ihc 
favourable lii.storjcal precoiiditions, of 
assured resource base and large market, 
prtvided the base that generated and 
sustained rapid technological innova* 
tieiil. As has been pointed out by 
Chapman: 

It wai carefully cultivated domestic 
and ovarseas market, rather than 
nipeiior tiofanoloKy, that was the key 
to Brittih achievement in the cotton 
textile Itidnitry until after the middle 
of the eighteenth century** 

itie reiiUtrcts h^e of the Enyllih 


East India Company and the British, 
created an assnrc'd interiKitioiiai market 
for the English Uxlile industry. The 
favourable material and market condi¬ 
tions cieated b\ the political control of 
England over the colonies led to leeli- 
nulogical changes which greatly in¬ 
creased the productivity of llie indivi¬ 
dual wi-avcrs. 'lliese chanues camc' as 
u rest ill of the comliiiicd eJlort of a 
lew learned men. Acvordiug to lIoKson: 
None ol llui inventions which wore 
greatest in their effect - the jenny, 
the walei-lram(‘, the iiinle, the 
power-looiu — was in the main attri¬ 
butable to tbe effort or the ability of 
a .single man.... 'I'be present spin¬ 
ning inachhiei*\- which w«' fiow iiso 
supposed to be a compound of 

about KOf) inventions_ This is the 

liistorv ol most oi the inventions. 
The pn'ssme of industrial eireum- 
stctiK'cs diiecls the iiilellt^gencc of 
inaiJ> minds low'ards the eomprehen- 
sion of some single ceiilial point of 
difficulty. 'rbe common kjiowlcdge 
ot the age indiu'cs many to reach 
similar soln'tions.’^ 

'J'lie series of teehiiologieal iniiova- 
tion.N in llu^ English textile industry, 
which led to the beginning of the 
hr.st industrial nwoliition, started in 
the last two decades of the eightecntli 
century iin<l really changed the textile 
mdijshy in the rail)' nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. By that time, England had gained 
lull prililical control of India. Besides 
this historical ser|uence ot events, there 
are two other arguments against the 
\icw that the intrinsic technological 
.strength of the English led to their 
political power tor colonising the world. 

The cotton textile industry never 
existed traditionally in England. *1110 
beginning as well as the enormous 
growth of this industry wa.s made pos¬ 
sible only by the political control on 
the product ion of cotton in the -world 
and the inicrnational cotton textile 
ninrkf't. Innovations do take place in an 
isolated and random maimer, but such 
innovations alone cannot lead to indus¬ 
trial revolution. Improvements in the 
tochfiology of weaving is reported to 
have taken place as early as 1579 at 
Danzlng in Germany.^ Later, In the 
seventeenth century, Monsieur de-» 
Cannes of France also developed the 
technology of looms** None of these 
attempts was taken seriously by the 
industry of the ittne« nor did these bU 
tempts lead to further innovations by 
other craftsmen around* Tbo above 


Just as much as the rapid innova- 
tious in the English textiles industry 
were inadi' possible by prior control 
over resources and markets, the stag- 
iKition and decay of this industry in 
India was tJic' r(*.sii1t of los.s of political 
coiitroK first, ov(*r the market and, 
later, over the raw material. The 
impact of the munipulaiion and control 
of the Eiigli.sh iiicrchants over Indian 
weavers started when the East India 
Company beeamo a territorial power 
by d<'ftaling \avvab Sirajuddaiila in 
the battle, of Palashi in 1757. Before 
that, ibe Indian weavers vvi;re quite 
index^eiidenl and had ootitrol over their 
produce, lljc East India ('ompany re¬ 
placed the iudigt’iious mcrcliants liy a 
“lujdv ol paid servants receiving in¬ 
structions lioiii lliein with coercive 
aiillioiity over weavers that none had 
Iwfore. rliey bad virtual monoxioly of 
the Hiarkel and eflcclivcly o\ercis«*d 
coniiul ov<*r raw materials and began 
to cxteml tliis control over the weavers’ 
tools. Under ihe company, woaveis bad 
virliiall) bt'coine wage w'orkors on 
terms and conditions over which they 
had no control.”® 

In the context of siieh erosion of 
control over resoiirees and markets, llio 
traditional weavers of India cannot be 
expected to have Iwjlmi interested in 
tecluiolcigy change in the .sense of 
higher productivity, in fact, there was 
an exodus from the weaving trade. 
New textile technology' wa.s imported 
into India from England, in the inid- 
iiineteenth century, by the cotton 
tradcTs of India who were involved in 
the exixjrt of cotton to England. iTiis 
new group of powerful merchants 
turned mill owiicr.s competed with the 
handloom weavers for the common 
market and raw material base, 'fho 
establishment of textile mills in Lan¬ 
cashire and. Inter, in India deprived 
the Indian weaver both of the market 
and the raw material. When the 
American cotton supply to the Englidi 
textile industry was disturbed by the 
Amorloan dvil war^ the famous cotton 
famine of the ISOOi broke nut and the 
English Instantly reacted by grabbtag 
the cotton in Indio. The cotton fomlnQ 
woi troniferred to India. A flovemmeht 
turv^ of 1964 gives the folbwlng pic« 
turn q( produdftm and ittpply cl 
dothinSt 






ft lif tfvidant ilmt ^ pofmfih 
turn imiiM be iat neater a state of 
pilstlitf ntidit\ rtnti betfttf *n»r 
r\eiv p()or ptisoii KtinU hiiiisili Ut 
nil iiiLoncinabU^ fbjxicr iii bis clotli. 
iiii; uid i\oiv pm pose lo wliuh 
cotton IS applied Hi utats his 
tiirb'iii mil hK uh ilolh to i its 
ilispensos with liis Ihk 1> ilotbinc; nncl 
ibnios hinistU of hi^ annuil rfiiovsal 
of Ins si mi\ Mill '* 

lilt divasling impact of tin new lr\. 
tile nulls opi m cl in Fridn on tlu li md- 
looiii Wf IMIS IS cIisiiiIkiI 1)\ ( id^il 
as foUovks 

Ihc ^inutb of the imlnstis bcixui lo 
impinge oil the miikct ol the hnul. 
loom iiidiisli> this inclusion ot 

mills into itf IS hitlicilo consirlcud 
the spiiiil iistnc*- ot the hindloom 
imliistrv had i iriniis sidtd effect 
anti ltd to miptiiedi ntf d woisciitinr 
of the (onditions oi tlu hindloom 
\\t IMIS \(tnil uiKinploMnint 

was seen as in tin stilistics of i lit 
hindloonis this \\ is csliiiiitrcl it 
n pc I Cl lit in 1140 In till lilt find- 
uU luiiiiiiittc I on ITimllnniiis ind 
\fj||s> 

lh( il)o\t (Icscitplion III ik( s it 
xinpK (1(11 tint ihi siiru technological 
ihinjti - the iiicilnnisitjon nl llu 

piottss of wt ixinjf - hid llu opposite 
nnput on llu iispiLliM lommuniK 

of wiixfis m I iiu,l ind mil in Indn 
ilh llu "low til ol llu lolfoii teslik 
mein ti\ m I iii^l ind tin te rhiioloineal 
chaii^f |Si\i use to li ilinoleu'ic il 
polmsitioii it thi inUiiitioiid level 
With till InnsKi of tins Pcbnolotjjv to 
'^ndii ihi siiiK pe*l 11 IS ihoii took plici 
It llu nit ion il IcmI 

Iheic 111 two ill II 11 isons be bind 
such poiinsituHi I list the Indian 
bandlooin wiaviis wcu cconomicalK 
wiikiiut* b\ lilt djveisum ol law 
inatiiid and mukits to tlu mvv pro¬ 
duction till ties nsin^ new tc cTmologies 
This was made possible In tlu i iptnu 
of iKilituil powii In llu Hiitish 
Sccondl> tlu Indian hindloom wi iMis 
did not find a plui in the new pro- 
cliictioii processes of the fiew tith- 
nologic s whe an as the ir connle iparts in 
England btianm tlu owneis ef tht new 
England we^ii fnlK involved m the same 
process Some of the hindkx>m weavers 
in England became the owe nets of the 
new mills while otheis became wige 
earners Most however got i be tie i 
deal While m England the weaving 
technology changed thnnigh i ton- 
tinuum, in Indii the clin ige maiked *i 
total break with the traditional know¬ 
ledge base This made the traditional 
rraftsmen totallv redundant in the new 
prodocUoft system 

Thi» sdiiation of technological 
polarisation, in place of techncdi^ical 


ocniiiittuth, dbaractenses t^e impact of 
hH attempts by development pLiniurs 
to iijipro\e Uk t ohditie II it ti lebtu n it 
etvftsiiien fbfsf Uteinpts were guided 
h\ llu naiM tboii^ht tint iinpiovid 
Uelmologiis IS smh will hi Ip tlu jin u 
llu fad tint when the new t eh 
iiologies III btyonil then hunt of i pis 
leniK uccssibihiv iiul lu not bickid 
hv fivomibli resoiiKc md inirkct 
eonditioii lhe> cm it lust be iisiKss 
foi them IS totdlv i^nond At woist 
llif n< w tec Imnlogit s be come vie e ssibb 
onlv (o llu powiifiil inmoiitv lo Inr- 
tlui mciiasi then ecoiioinic and luili- 
licil sluni^lh Smh an vppri uh to Ih 
use ol niw technologies cm onlv iisuU 
in the competetivi ro-c\istcnc( of two 
^loiips of pioducris based on two mlt- 
goiits of t(chnolog> Il cannot bo the 
vehicle foi the dcvelopnunt of the 
pool Since thi two gioups of piodiuiis 
ue ulitrd thioiigli tlu hnkig of tht 
iiininioii nmket md nsnnicf bise nn 
winch the two have conflulmg el urns 
the mode 111 Uchnologu i 1 piCKUidion 
pioiess c innot flonnsh witlioiit llu 
coiiisponding and conumud unde i 
ikvtlopmcnl of the tiulitioml fins 
polir iMsUnce of two ^loiip in oiu 
sotii \ IS in t \ mpl of teehnolomi d 
])ol 11 isjliein 

llrMH m I I \( lou IN TreriNOione \t 

lOl \UIN\ 110 N 

The pohrisation ol dl tvpis of tich- 
iinlogical chmgcs miv not be thi saint 
in i sotiefv AceordiTig to the tvpis of 
imput tiihnologicil ihiiins ini\ bi 
dividid 111 1 few clissis is follows 
(0 TicliLiologicil changes involving 
old utilisation of old resomcis 
e g tcxtih mills inpluc ol }i iiul 
looms nuchinistd luiits for 
niuiiu fislim^ in plut of Midi 
lional boil iisi foi tiiditumil 
nil die mil pi Hits (ni in miif utiiie 
fit moduli iiudiciiK ilc 
(b) 1 Lc linologic d changi s inv oK iii^ 

iiivv iitilisilion of old iisonuts 
t g dp Cl Sion oi pifldv sti iw 
Itom c Uth iced to pipii muni 
ftcliiic diMisioii of food pin 
duemg 1 111(1 lo comnuuial wood 
piodiutinn divt isiem ol sal seids 
fioiii trial food to uoi siib 
shluli, dc 

fe) Technologii il ch ingi s m\ oH nu 
old iihlisitioii of new lesoniees 
e g piodiielion of pots out oi 
tdas K in plae e of nmd oi me lals 
piocliictioii of manmade libu in 
pJiec tf nitiiial fibif lot tlu 
piodiiction of cloth, etc 
(il) Icchnologic il changes involving 
new utilisation of new lesourcis 
e g, se mi-<ci indue tor trmsistors 
foi making radios aviation 
kerosene foi inmung an erafts 
makmg nuclear honihs from 
radioactive matter, ete 


Whether technological i;,hanges will 
If id to i fierieril impiovfount in the 
fpiditv ot litf loi all pio]>l ni will i tve 
I po) iiisiii r e fill t ( nmol lu dt ti nniiu d 
III llu 4 niivi nfioii il ((oiiomu indvsjs 

I tsi d on till piui nionetiiiv failois 
llu politus of (oiiflutiid I linns on if- 
sDiiiees and lu like 14 detcrniiiU iiiiuli 
inoi iliifitlv tlu iniliiJil mipait ol 
tr(linologic il (haogis it tlu macio 

II \ 1 1 1 (hiiologu d ihviigis thvt an 

not 1)1 giiiK ills liiikicl with the 11 lit 
1 m 1 lishiiologv 111 foniid In b ill to 
pohiisitii n b\ jriiuiihii' i onflii ting 
< 1 iiins 

Iluie is inotlui ispeit of U iliiiologi- 
c il chiiin which lonliibuUs to polaiisu- 
tioii it llu inicio iivtl iiid list) L uiiiol 

III ULOimted foi in i niiiow moiutaiv 
milvsis Ihis ispiil u I ills t'l the 
knovvhdji invulvid in t4.(l noli>gu.\l 
ill HIM it utissibililv to woik IS md 
till IT lonttol oMi tlu i( iliuii ind use 
of this kiiowledgi 

1 he S4 4 pislf nii4 J iel4)is ch h imiiii the 
pi litu s ol llu (oiiliol o\ 1 t( clinologie s 
it tie inuio IimI ^^lth mcicism 
depimhiKi on orginistil pii eliictiori oi 
knowhdgc bv e vpi its onlsidt llu jnociss 
ol 111 ill n il iiiodiu tioii the woiki r ce ist s 
to lu I use fill soiitii ot luvv knowhilgf 
lc tiling 111 tcihiiolcgu tl iliiiiMs As i 
It suit the vvoikei 111(11 isingly lossi s 
tpisliiiiu uintiol or tlu techiiologv 
Such nil giiialisitioii is most chir«V(l(ii- 
stu of technologic il ihinges of tlu 
Iniiith tvpi, though It plus soirn loU 
in the othtr ciligoms ilso 

llusr inipoitnit iietois in llu tiihiiii- 
hig\/sotJitv iclalionsliip hue been 
iMuuid so fn IIV thi piophils of dive- 
lopiiu lit who could is i II suit look 
onlv it till biighli r iili of tiehnologi- 
i il ilinn'es Jh iiiP lotilh m ihi dvik 
iboiil the possibl loss s llu > nsnillv 
i^noiid iii\ (iilii il iigiiiiiiiit is niti- 
s< unicc (disc 111 int st iiiipiinhsf 
tutus etc 

1 ikini' 111*0 ucount tlu \ nions Ivpis 
ol lielmologu d efiiiiu'' cli^sifud ibovc 
lucl till cxpciiiiHis 111 till lonniiv 
ttilinologic d chin us ol tin fust md 
till) sKond iile^oiv wliiili diviit vild 
liadiliond icsuuniN to tlu mol in 
indiistiiil sictoi tliion h \ nions iii w 
projiits ippi u to hivi ill most ne \ 
liM imput on the hfi of ib lommon 
mm \ (iitic d isstssimnl of such 
hehtiological chinvis lucoiiu nigcnl 
and inijuiitint since iluv conslitiiti i 
signifieint put of plmmd diMlopmenl 
aelivitv Moreover bv not talcing iiilo 
account llu possible tecliiieilov,u d 
poliiisntion the official philosophv of 
devedopment and re^cioval of povirtv 
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thrbufl^ hi^ar productivity and greatat 
efficiency of tcchriological changes ba- 
cornrs apparrntJ> convincinej. 

As: an cvamplc of such rcsoiircc-ba.scd 
fcchiiolojiiical polarisalion^ two cases of 
Ittrffc official cles'clopmcnl projects on 
the use of soil and water — the two 
most valuabh^ resources of the Tiuluin 
people — is presented in the ne.vt sec¬ 
tion. The first is the nationwide social 
forestry project, Inung taken up with 
financial support of Iho World Bank, 
SI DA, Ford Foundation, etc. The 
sc‘cond is the im.'chanisation of marine 
fishing taken up with the finaiiciul sun- 
port of the World Bank through the 
Agricultural Refinanc'ing and Develop¬ 
ment Corporation (ARDC). 

Te('itnoi.oci(;al VoLAms.vmox 'jiwot’on 
Social Forestiiv 

Since iiidcpi^dcnce in 1947, India s 
forest cover has decreased from about 
40 per cent to about 20 per cent, with 
only 11 per cent of the* land area being 
presently under adcrpiale tree co\cr. 
This depiction of forests, below' the 
minimum of 33 iicr cent stipulated in 
the forest iwilicy, has led to serious 
ecological instability and to denial to 
the rural population of their basic needs 
of forest products for their domestic 
energy needs, {(Klder, structural wood, 
and green manure. Under the joint 
crisis of unsatisfied basic needs and 
ecological instablity the rebuilding of 
India's forest w'calth lias, in recent years, 
liecome one of the major issues in land 
use jMiIit'y and has provided a new 
technology fur land use through soi'ial 
forestry. 

3liis programme lias, as its primary 
aim, the developiiUMit of firewood re¬ 
sources, the supply of fodder and small 
timber and the stabilLsation of both the 
hydrological and soil systems. Tlu3 
Covernineut of India has earmarked 
Rs 100 crore in the Sixth Five Year 
Plan to promote social forestry projects 
throughout the country. This amount 
is ‘ supplemented by nuich larger con¬ 
tribution from tlu3 international aid 
agencies. In a programme involving 
such inassiv(3 resources, it becomes rele¬ 
vant to ask what contribution has social 
forestry made in satisfying the basic 
material needs of the people and in 
impniving the environment. 

The niafor expenditure in the social 
forestry programmes is on the free dis¬ 
tribution of seedling to tlie villagers. 
Although the social forestry scheme Ls 
supposed to propagate a variety of 
species and satisfying diverse needs, in 
practice*, the overwhelming dominance 


of Eticaly]^ leiditigi caiikbt be 
ed. Further, almost all tlie er\tensjons 
of the Eucalyptus plantations in the 
recent pa<t havi- been on private land- 
holdings which were* so far under food 
crops. Mue'ssfnl propagation of 

I lie spei i(*s like luical)ptUN on private 
farm laud iiulicales siiitts in tlie control 
over land as a ri*soiiree and over the,* 
di.stribution of its produce*. It also 
iiidicat(*s ,i shift in the control over 
knowledge related to the new tc*ehiio- 
logy. The social forestry pi ograniiiie 
has succeeded in excluding tlu^ iiutirer 
majority from its trailitioiial role in 
forestry. 

Ihc first level at wliich people in 
general wt'ie traditionally involved in 
forestry was through the store of know¬ 
ledge about useful tree species, the 
kiiow']edg(* of traditional silviculture 
which ensured a choice of species that 
maximised the .satisfaction of needs 
without nuking conlfietiiig demands on 
land for food, fodder, fuel aiul grc’cri 
inatmn*. 3lie s<’coud level at which 
people iiarlieiputeil in fon*stiy was in 
rile maU*rial production and distribuliou 
of the forest w'ealth. Moreover, the 
sp(*cics chosen and the land on which 
they were planted w'as carefully chosen 
to mnximiso the economic as well as 
the ecological values, and also to ensure 
distributive justice. 'I hus, trees planted 
and preserved on eoiiimoii land provid¬ 
ed a free rc'Soiiree for the satisfaction 
of their requirements, besides playing an 
important role of soil and water con¬ 
servation. 

'Ih«* organisation of the social forestry 
programnio has systi'inutically ignor<*d 
peoples control on resources and know¬ 
ledge. Eucalyptus is not an indigenous 
species but has b(*on imported by th*.* 
forest bureaucracy. Its introduction has 
transformed the simple proce.ss of grow¬ 
ing trees {which farmers in India have 
been doing for cenliirirs) into a task of 
specialists from the for«*st nurseries. 
'Ihe total isolation ol the rural popula¬ 
tion ill the prep«iraliou of the setdlings 
has led to a loss of episteiiiic control in 
ail area of activity over wliich the vil¬ 
lagers earlier had complete control. 

'IJie laiid-usc pattern in social fore¬ 
stry has also excluded the poorest sec¬ 
tions from Ijencliting from the increased 
WoimI production. Since mo.sl atfore- 
station has taken place on private land, 
the produce is obviously not available 
freely. Moreover, even tho.se farmers 
who arc growing Eucalyptus on their 
own land do not use its wood as dome¬ 
stic fuel. One reason is that the eco¬ 
nomic returns on the sale of the wood 


hliejh:' 

cheaper, llie aecood is tha^ 

unlike traditional fuelwoods, Euealvptus 
is unsuitable for cooking .since it does 
not bum at n slow rate. The high 
market price of Eiiea1yptLi.s is a result 
both of its .suitability for use in pulp- 
based industries and of the higher pur¬ 
chasing power enjoyc'd b)* such indu.s- 
trie.s. The on.siires that nearly all the 
Eucalyptus wood is supplied exclusively 
to paper and rayon mills. Despite the 
impre.ssive growth of Eucalyptus planta¬ 
tions in the villages, the rural cnergv* 
crisis continues to deepen. The crisis 
in the supply of fodder and small timber 
IS also accentuated by the .spread of 
Kucalyptas monoculture on cropland. 

Be.sidf's failing to satisfy basic forest 
needs, social forestry worsens the 
material conditions of the rural poor. 
Tlie current programme simidy pro¬ 
vides a convenient means for farmers 
to be independent of labour in their 
farm operations w’hile .siiniiltanconsK 
increasing the return from land. From 
the point of view of the individual 
farmer, the change in land use is 
rationally niolivuted by the higher ri*- 
tiirns and the lower costs and risks 
involved in shifting from crop produc¬ 
tion lo softwood plantations. WTiilc the 
cost of niive<l and rotation cropping of 
Lradilional food cnips in raiiift*d areas 
require.s an annual expense of at least 
Ks 600 per acre. Eucalyptus plantations 
only ref]uiro an initial expenditure of 
only Rs 60() per acre onei* in 30 years 
and a guaranteed high rale of return. 
The rate in January 1981, at wliich 
farmers were selling eucalyptus, was 
around Rs 300 per tonne. 'I'his ea.si1y 
provide.s for an annual ivliiru of 
its 2,500 per a<*re. 

For the. agricultural labourer, how¬ 
ever, what little employment was avail¬ 
able through the production of food- 
crops di.sappears as the? farmland went 
under Eucalyptus. The impact on their 
i*niployinent of this change in land u.se 
is a Joss of about 100 man-days per 
acre. Despite the declar(*d radical and 
pro-p(*ople aims of .social forestry, there 
is nothing to indicate that it will lead 
in the long run either to basic* needs 
being better .satisfied or to an improve¬ 
ment in India’s several degraded 
environment. The only achievement of 
the programme appears to be the 
.strengOiening and expansion of the re¬ 
source base for the pulp-based indus¬ 
tries. 

This extension gets extra significance 
at a time when the paper iiwrket 
witliin India is already saturated. The 
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ti^iijitioiuU seltei:«^ m papei Vk 

now a buyeis^ market. The {mpci lodus- 
tilth arc now pushuig the govinnncnt 
for peimihSion to export pap^r 
Vaiious agiiuiis abioad liavt shown 
kicnntsh to itnpoit pulp and pulp pio* 
duds tiojii Jndia llusi pulp-base il 
ludustius .u( polluting and (m v pul i 
ill aw diiiiand on land use ioi wood 
pinduction, whidi lus lon^-teiiii lcoIo- 
gieall) luiiiiliil dieds lie stung 
teulo^x uioeeiiKiits in tlu uidustiicdK 
tJ\aiiud eountiies hisi iiiuk t\pin- 
siun of sueUl industiiis dilluuli utd 
custh III those eounltus Ks i usult 
the giowth of piilp-bised iiidiishus jti 
indii ioi c poll ol piilp-l)is(d piodiuts 
to tlu iiulustuail> adv iiKcd counities, 
ih cxpeetcel to iiicicasc in tlu lutuie 
tints adding a giobal dimension to the 
hclitiological polaiisatioii induced l)> 
hocial foil hity 

ll ( llMJf (Kir \L loi SRl'sSllON lilKOtCIl 
Mlciumsauon oj Mmum* 

J^liL i 000 luili lone, eoislliiu ( * 
liiih i lias hern stippoitiiK^ i luge iiiini- 
1 k 1 ot fishcitiieii tluougli trn lilies 
Ilu* pnseiif sliiiiglli ol this fisliin^ 
ermiiiiiniiU is ibout stseii mil a>u 
1 ishing IS e lined on with indigenous 
Clift sueli IS cal iiiiirills fliii-oiit 

caiiors pj iJik-biiilt boats he uhsein 
holts ik lo assist the h ulitional 

fisiicniieii in obt lining i heltei e ileli 

h\ iiicie isiiig l].( II spciil iiiel lie i ol 
ope I ilioii iiieelianisilieiu oJ llu fislune, 
cialt w IS eiicouiigcd right m the First 
1 i\e \eai HI in At pie suit togellici 
with d>out 192 0(M> ti iditioiiil hoals 
aic engage cl in tiiwling leu piawiis uid 
pill seining ioi peligie \ai idles like 

poinphiels sudiiies ituukeuds de 

lie iiitie)diu lion ol me e hams iti< i 
hioiiglit with it eveiai uiipiutaiiL 
cliaiiges Jii the fishing liade ' Inst 

inste lel ol iljenit 2 000 landing site s m 
III eepid miuihe 1 ol silliges spie i I til 
dong the (luhaii eoisthne iish landin.^ 
uas cenlidised in the oiganised la- 
hoiiis Sieondh the laditieniil pie- 
serxulioii pioecsses ol dixing saltii ^ 
and piekliiig inainis iineleil ikeii In the 
wniiujifolk ol the* tiaditional hsl mg 
cominuuitv iii a 1 ihemi-inUnsne maii- 
nci was uplaced b> iiuidein teehiiolo- 
gies ol deep*fieczing steaming or 
canning, undertaken in the* ecntidised 
factories, lliat have come* up in the 
‘ hsh lauding ctiities iTiaelly, the sheut- 
distaiice head-load oi bic>cli-1oad 
iiiaikdmg of Bdi m tho lutnioi villages 
was icplaccd by long-distance last- 
nun mg truck leiutes to make ficsh hsh 
avaslaUu lu ^fac large incliopohlati 


itiaikets m the cities eif Bombay or 
\adras Refrigciated vessels arrived lu 
the Jnehau peirU to puk up the prawns 
for die distant but liierativc inaikds ot 
J ipan ami the* US 

In linns ol coiiimuiiik loiitiel eivei 
the estelit ol lidung in the c e)liiiLie)ii 
naijiu lesoiiiees to wliuh i\ei) tiadi- 
tioiid {islicjuiaii liid cqiul aceess, llu 
piuee^s hieaiiK douuiiatcd b\ the 
poweiiul teeliiude) bicked b> iuaw 
eapitil line stiiii 111 Ihe irchmilogv tint 
v\ IS iiilicHhuiel in the ii line eif iiiipieiv- 
in^ llu living cemdiljoii ol the li idi- 
tioiiil iislielinen li\i mm iiiste ul in i 
hitti 1 cemliid loi llu hdi e ileh between 
til two eoiiipe.ling leeliiieiJogus Juste lel 
e)t going oiltw lid into tlu eUipii 
wale IS lliL luechiiiise 1 boils slirl d 
fisliing in tlu shalleA' \\ lie i /our whieh 
IS within Ihr le leli ol hum ui lihoui 
Old wtiK llu St me ill iiiisid boiK 

weit neU snppnst 1 tei npi i lU tin 
uii o it olkd use eii the inichmiMd 
bills bieiei^hl eoinptile eeemoiiiii di - 
iKss to the tiulilioiiil hsheiniii lJ^ 
leiiMii' tlu III die ige-eilel Liseiiunlnx 
iigj Is ol e iiiMiig out thill ti lele with¬ 
out nitnision oi mteiieriiue 

thus the elfiublme ol in nine pio- 
di>du)n lioiii 1950 to 1970 liioiiUil 
iiKie-iseel iiUiiiis to those who iheadv 
liui the political iiiel (eouoiiiic nower 
lo i\ail e)f iiieeh inisation nid it 
(iilunccd tlu iiiiseiv e>f the X)om ti leli- 
tional fisluiintii liiithei since the 

me eh inisiel bents coiiixieUel with the 
ti ulilUiii i1 bells fen the s nue lesonees 
ill 1 nianiirr whieii is (it)ingidb de¬ 
stine Use tlu life suppent sssteiii eif tlu 
tiaditional fislun^ eoiiimumtx was ui- 

(leasmgly i mile d II llu xneseiit liend 
eortimirs du liadilicnil hslitn^ ^om- 
iiiiinity will ]m\l lo fiec eeotiuinie 
ell itli \eix oeni Midi the m will vanisli 
tlu tiiu ^listed \ IS stole ei tiiditienid 
know lid e ol lisiiin' We will thus 
luxe to d( pe iid uioii iiul mute on the 
c\[)eit knoxvledie tint xmII nixunllx 
piffei inoic of the SI liheienl belu 
nologies tiuisicireel lioni the iiidiisU il 
h lelx mere! (eniitiir^ 

Hus IS moieoxtr a xeix ineiestinu 
dr\e leipme lit in the bailgiound ol the 
pie sent siUiition in intcinatioiul fish¬ 
ing Afte i se \ f I al eh c uh s of i e ckle ss 
tiawlei hslung, lesuiting in diastic de¬ 
cline in the fish catch eoniiiiits ^luh 
ax \oiwav, Iceland I nghiid Hem 
etc, had to impose stiict ic slue tuns eni 
the use of moehin Gsliuig Ir ehiinlogie s 

Ihc Lf C intions luxe inipos d shut 
tpiotas on dull meintxis and tie 
OLC t> eountiies luxe baimed iteh- 
mqucii like purse-»«iiiing xvlndi aic 


stunningly ovei-eifacicut hut higlih 
depletive, dtshoying inaiitie hie and 
aquatic eeolog) Norxvay has banned 
the construe tion of new tiawU'is and 
in 1980 dicy haxe sunk 30 trawkib 
fheii is no doubt that the niipiovc- 

nunt 111 the teehnolouv ni fishing ui 
counlius such as India xvluie tiadi- 
tionil nul (cologic illx stibh lech- 
nologiis luxe kept the ninine lesoni- 
ees iiitiit IS so dial ui issiu loi the 
adxaiictd eounhiis J i chneilo^u d chaii- 
.,cs ol this l>iH aic the best wa 
ioi lobbing the iccdnig the 

iielur nichopolitni eoisunurs and then 
e Its 

Il IS lo I iintenti n ite lli u tlu 

^ ixeiniiie lit polii le s m lelixtlx cueuui- 
egiiig up< I etions of these l>oats with 
mode III teehnoleigics Mluie me chanis- 
(d belli fiom liidu aie nut axailabk, 
loitjgii xessils lu gixen open iiixititioii 
to pick Ip 11 li itom Indian w lUis 
Ueotding to i slatcineiit of the cuu- 
leimd niiinstr I oi the ( oxeiiimiiit of 
riieiii bidii is lilt onlx eoiintix xxineh 
) id ulepted ill most lib< i il x>o 1 k\ lot 
eh nit 1111^ ot loi(1^11 \esse Is loi hsli- 

in I III hull in rompiiix s shiic' tii 
siith xi.itiiiLs is oiil\ J 5 xn I lent anel 
ill! lest (S 3 x^ri went to the 

line I n paitx Snui the iiuchamsiel 
bo us ol iiidushully adxanucd coniitiies 
e <11 no moie oxh rate X'^^diUbh in ihiii 
'X ate IS, tins hbiril illitude of the* 

( oxeiniiuiit oi India x>^iheUv male lies 
th 11 ir (piuciue Ills ol e \te tiding eontieil 
oxei the existing inaiMie je souk is oi 
lie vxoild xvbik iiiaknig luge piohts 
out eil distuehd teehnoleigx tins 
siihtle xioeess eil teelinoln'K d x^i'iaiis u 
hoii I ill ail) uilecUeJ III tlu lotlowiit^ 
t (mint of ( husloplu I \( xton e>l 
die I \(> III nd mw lliit 

opliislii lied distill w lie I iislnn Heel 
ol till (lex* lope el eoillitiies xve u < iiU 
tiiig dox 11 on till 11 letxihes eiixelop- 
III e list ' II ihe ns could le ispeetiil 
lo idn illx like oxti the siqH^b fo 
lie \e)ilh 

Le e|i lilies \M) nil CeiMiici eixLu 
lUscn lei s 

IIk txxo lies piesiiieel ibeixi tie 
Ol lilt nipt lo slioxx hem nnsle idiii' in 
f X diution ol tlu socio-eee noinu iiupul 
ol leihnolouieil ehiiiMS lx e om s when 
these te cbiiologies iie dixoieed fioiii 
tlu Tisouiees which unit liie iii pos¬ 
sible ind the disliibi lion intxxoik 

XX Inch ilex e Ogi Ueh I rcrhiiileigx is e 
^ouiee oi economic gioxlh is ollm i 
fielioii whieli eoxiK up the iiiicmiI 

d< nidition ot iiehni iil tli< t 1 h <( 
dcclnu 111 die uiiltiiil landnd ot 
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living oi tiu ol the people 

I his Ik hull was huHil on the 
tiniveisalisciiioii of the unitpie expuifii 
c(s {)t WisUiii } uropi dining ihi hist 
Jiidiistiial uvoJutimi ll continue^ to 
Ih us( d to pistih (hvilopiiKiiL poll! i« s 
wliiih niidt 1 tin i uriditioiis ot ttih* 
iioloi'K ll polaiisatidu, iii IxcrMnnu 
111(11 isni^U haiinfill hotli to tin junpli 
nul to tin ksoiiilc mdownunt oi tin 
(oniiti> C lowth appiais to taki plici 
111 inaiiv i is( s hcciii^c of ui uciKiitid 
lati of t«ploit ition ol KSOiiKis llow- 
iMi tins hull I it( iisimIIv iiossis tin 

limil of siist imahli < sploitation nul 

t) tn loilllS IMII tllKWillll 11 SOIIILI 
into llOli-U IK V\ llill OIKS III hotli c isi s 
(lisdissdl lailiii ilu ippn nt slunl- 
tiini iionojiiu cooxlli is found to t ilsi 
pi ill at tht cost oi (111 Inn ni tin 

KsouiiLs iKidtd loi siistaiiud t \ploita- 
tioii to iiisiiii Jong-t< nn koiioiiik 
i( turns 111 tins piociss of ksoiiik 

di stinctioii It IS 111 ]<K ll iiid tlu 

poolcSt piopir who IK tlu woist lilt 
Jims tlu |)olilic ills tiul (couuinu dh 
wtakd iiii|oiit\ nt undiud paiipt us¬ 
ed he cause dong with the distisioii oi 
the KsoiiKis tlat siippoil tlnir 1 1 ouo- 
line hii ihi 11 soul (c h isi itsi If i 
d<stio\(d ioT tlu tiiliiK 

Ilu politics ol iMhiiolons IS tin K- 
toK intTiiisK ills linked with the poli- 
tns ol ccoloiN nul iisouici (onliol 

Jiu liiuf d( ( uh oi jiiniiud ((oiioiiiic 
erowlh Ills siiKiiisIx dll (lid tin ic- 
SOIIIK h (SC loi tlu lll« SllllpOll S\sti 111 

ol I liMn niMiliii ol tiu people in 
liulii I In ti nisici oi ksiiiiks it ll i 
cost ol tin sui\i\ ll ol \ 1st nnnihcis 
ol pool pi o])l( his lid to pi pill u 

iiioM nil Ills lusid on 11 olo^u il issiu’' 

nul tin polilns ol k oiiki (otiliol 

IJn tohlus of lioloux ]i i\ III ' hi 1 11 i 
111 til niidiistood issin these nioxi- 
nunts imioitiii) it( 1\ hi\( not lueii 
nile t>i ill d wilh olln i (xpes ol pohtu d 
stin^gles ni tin eoinihx Minx doiMit i n 
lei* Lionps e III 11 s i eee^li* n d i sues 
is I dixersinii iioiii tin slnuuli oi th 
xxoikinc people I In politics ol ecologx 
and lesouice conlieil is howixei i 
^loiind loi i niinh haidi i sliugitU foi 
thi X 1st indlioiis oi 1)001 liuhiiis xxloi 
X4i\ siuxival IS it st ike herinse ol 
It SOUK I di stincluin Mnx h ul foist ui 
lhat i ipitihst Uclinolo^x was piohlt- 
in ilu not nit 11 lx In cause td the nitini- 
M< (onhadiction httxvcfii lalioui and 
c ipital lint also hec insc t)i the iisontet 
dtstiiulion iiiln u nt in its lowlh 
He XMOh 

I MIX ith iiKi 111 tipiUhst i.tn id 
lint ! ill Ills nice 111 tin irt lUi* 
onK ot lolihing tin xxorkti hnl ilsti 
ul robbing the soil, every advance 


in tho Icrtihly oi the Mill for a given 
pinod oi tune, is siinultancously an 
adxance towards the min oi the |xi- 
inaiient sources ol ibis hitihlv llic 
UKutir lilt extent to winch a cotm- 
h\ lends to still Its dciiJopimiit 
upon tlu tiAind (tioii ol laMc-scale 
iiulnshx tlu inort lapid is tins pio- 
ccss «>[ disttiicUon Capitalist pio- 
diulioii tJiercioic is onix alilc to 
dcilnp tin tcchnic|iu and tin cum- 
liiitlitJii of tlu stKial proctsi ol pio- 
diiction h\ siiniillaiicouslx in de inini- 
in ' the loninl itioiis ol all wealth — 
the laid and tlu woikcis^^ 

1 fie olln 1 nittiiial e oiUiadii turn 

nilniciil III c ipil ilist tcdmoloJV lu t- 
wetn tlu ^loxxlh ol c ipilalibiii nid the 
dtshuction oi the itsoiiifc bast and 
tlu e colonic tl halnuc li is In conn one 
ol lilt c( nil d jssiit s in liidiiii pohlu d 
llic liidiistiial giowlh n ids tlctpii 

end cle t pi j entix iiilti ilu usoiiict hist 
to siiixiM xvhih nude I the conditions 
oi 'echiiiilo led ])oluisation people lutcl 
to stop tills (lit It) uhint lit >o sinxixe 
tiiO J)i\i )piiif 111 loi all 1 illie 1 thill 
I it w cm In onIx achuxed h> oxei 
t omnia tt c Inioloiric li pol iiisilitui Jliosi 
whose SHIMS d IS at slakt as i usnll 
ol stMiu tcclnioloi'u d clungt au tin 
f II 111 st ixx lie ol the icsnkiiig los^ oi 
tontiol (lid tlu need to ainst it 

Me cli tins itioii of inamit fishmi; Iks 
tins led to tlu oigamsilioii oi the 
tiidilioiiil hshin^ eominniiilv all aloiu 
till (o(st (hanizes iii the 1 nul use 
leclmilogx icldcd to ton sts ihil luxe 
(It pi IX e cl the loc (1 jHopk oL lien igi- 
old iiuhLs to ioKst piodiuls luxe led 
I) It sist DU ( nuivi Hunts LliioiighonI the 
coimlix n lliest mux t nu Ills cm sni- 
xixe uiel SUCK 1 el in ic Mining tlu lost 
coiiii )) oxei tie lesoiiKes innkits (lul 
kiiowlct^ e the po sihililx oi teclinolojx 
cliiiiZi (lilt oxcituiins tcclinologic d 
poliiisituiii xxdl it cic ited iluse lit 
t st ntial j)ic( onditions loi tiansioiJiun ' 
ilu iiui|udilics tint laxe piishtd moic 
lltni lull ol oni (u opJi lulow the 
poxrilx ini Mills cco-pohlics nul 
coiiliol oxei icsemiies is i xilal put til 
the politic ll stiin'jli ol the Indiiii 
people III siiiniltaiu oils aiowlh ol 
mdiistiu^ (ijcl lilt tlu I mipoit iishine lit 
oi till pt op(( will (onhiiiie in India il 
Ic(hiiologic d changes lontuuie to cicmIc 
ti cUnological ])ol n isation 
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Tp in the Air 

THE Planning Commisbion is ylivc and kicking. ii wuuld appeal. Thobc 
who had begun lo feel uneasy over the secmint»l> comato'ie state oC the 
Commission rhouM lake heart at whai one o: iht* Commission’s members 
told ihe seminar on pri)jcci m.iiunAanciii ihi llic powci sn tor in 
New Delhi on November 8. In iirs k«>iui(e addie.ss lo the M'liuiur. 
which was t^rLaiiinciUly reported in the pi'e.-.s, Mohtininied i azaL declared 
that hereafter the PLiiining Commission would not “permit" cosi over-runs 
in project implemcnialum bexond the rate ol inflation in the ccononix. And 
in terms of time, the Commission had “dccuk'd lo allow only 10 per ecni 
slippage over the original commissioning sLhedulcs”. 

Oelajs in projcci iinplemenlalion and liic actual cost ol pr iiocls cxcecd- 
inj; the original estimate b;, very wide margins have indeed ixcoms serious 
problems. A,-, the member of the Planning Coinmisfion refeircd to above 
pointed tmt, in respect ol the puwei scLior cost ovei-iun,s ol projects ranged 
from 80 per cent to 600 per ceni and lime ovei-runs from 18 months to 96 
month's. So i* is alt lo the good that ihc Ida lining (.iommission ha-, decided 
enough is enough tind put its foot down. 

What in the Commission’s view, litjxvexei, arc the c.iiisc., d the extra¬ 
ordinary delays and cost over-iuns in the exccnlion ol pioiecis and how 
can those be rooted ciiit? As soon as >aich qnc* rions are a krd, ihe hopes 
raised by the Planning C,ommission iiK-mbeiV. precise stMing i)ui ol the 
permissible limits in regard to cost and lime over-runs and his assertion of 
the (aiminission’.s resolve (o enfoict these limils begin lo exapoivdAt 
the seminir on project management m the power sector, the mtmbei ni the 
Planning Commission as well as the energy iniinsici and his juinoi colleague, 
the minister of state, were sarisfixd with enumerating some elemenlaiy 
oiganisational and technical consideialioiis: proper preparaium of project 
leports in all necessary detail, the crcaiioii of a “properly linked organisa¬ 
tional structUic to cover all aspects of work", incorporation m projcci con¬ 
tracts ol clauses saieguardmg cg^iinst dclavA in the supply ot equipment, 
and so on. How far can reiteration, loi the ntl* fnne. siieh uhvious ancl 
welt kiiovvn basic considerations help? 

Especialiv ,is none of the principal parlicipaais m the seminar w.is pre¬ 
pared, for understandable reasons, to risk ••ven the niv.st i; n.‘':nriul nicniion 
the pernicious consequences in this respect, as ni so many othcis, of ihe 
lorm and style of political and econv^mic decision making that ha', goi pro¬ 
gressively enlicnched in thj countiy r'vei the bs» decade tn so. Lven those 
who acknowledge and arc critical of the acute ceniraiisation of power and 
authority within the governmental hieraichy and its ineviiaole coroilaiy. the 
rapid attachment of price-tags to most decisions, tli» not alwaxs see the 
close connection bcixveen these phenomena •authoritarianism* and ‘cvirrup- 
lion' to cal] them by their more familiar nanx, - .»nd dexelopmcnts such 
as doubling and ticbling of the time taken to ccinpleio a jiower project or 
Ihc manifold increase in the costs of an .'duininium plani over the ciriginal 
estimates. Elsewhere in this issue om New Delhi correspondent discusses 
the conccnlraiion of decision-making m the Fume Ministers secretariat tnd 
its consequences. He refers spccificallv to the many months* delay in 
inviting tresn bids from foreign oil companies lot ofl-shore oil esploration 
becaui^c final clearance of the Petroleum Minisirx’;; pioposals m this regatd 
w'as not forthcoming Irom the Prime Minisiei’s secretariat. Even more to 
the point, in the context of the performance »>( ihe public sector underlalc- 
ings and the delays and cost ovcr-iuns in the LXecation ol public sector 
projects, is the failure to fill top positions in ihc'.e undcitakini.^ for m'.mlhs 
on end. and sometimes longer, because the mand.*toix nod ^*1 approval from 
the Prime Minister’s secretariat for the selections inadvj by the Fublic Enier- 
piises Selection Board and the cioicernod iuimir»isii alive minisine., is miss¬ 
ing. 

It is iioi t'lily public enterprises and public sector pu'iccis xvhich are 
aflected by the centralisation of governnientjl power and the motive? with 
W'hich this pewer is exercised, it has been one of the paradoxes of the 
govemmenrs altitude towards private industry in recent year.^ that while 
the working of industry has been progressively allow'ed, through explicit 
changes in government policies, to follow the dictates of the market and 
U has been made possible for indusirialistN and businessmen to take pro¬ 
duction and investment decisions strictly according to private iirolii consi¬ 
derations, the number of permissions, licences and approvals needed to be 



after being invited to foUn the . lnifiifi\V'oi)t 


secured from the- government has 
remained by ami large undiminished. 
Ihc apparent contradiction is, how¬ 
ever, resolved once it is seen that 
economic controls anJ regulations are 
operated not to achieve any larger 
social put poses but as a means of 
cxtcnlion of governmental patronage, 
which IS diiHpensed at a price. 11 is, 
therefore, nccessarv for the govern¬ 
ment to acquire the maximum latitude 
to grant — solely at its discretion and 
unhindered by the requirement to 
i-onlonn to an> icla ivcly objective 
4 v<Mi(>iir’c or sociul criteria — all man¬ 
ner ol ik'cncc.s II*id pcrmlisions to 
business and in<liesti\, -t is eqnally 
ne(-e.s.sjir> lo hold out the thrcsi* ol 
piiiiislmu-nt ii thi-se licciicc.s and piT* 
iiiissions art- not dnb s<»ii<rhl. 

The Planning Commission is, there¬ 
fore, taking in nobody when it says 
that it will henceforth control cost 
and time over-runs in the execution 
of major development nrojccls with¬ 
in precisely specified limits. Discus¬ 
sions on speeding up project execu¬ 
tion through greater managerial and 
technical sophistication will remain 
largely in the air so long as the 
highest political authority in the 
country deems it absolutely essential, 
for political as well as pecuniary 
reasons, to centralise all decision¬ 
making in its hands. 


Nagaland 

Post'Electlon Skills 


TlfAT the iiiciimlient Naga National 
Democratic Part> (NNDP) Wiinld not be 
able to fo'-m a covermnelit was per¬ 
haps a foregone conclusion when the 
final results ol Ihe elections in Naga- 
lanil I even led that the Coiigrc 5 S(l) had 
managed to finish neck-to-ncck with the 
NNDP, each winning 24 scuts, and ;ls 
iiiuny as 12 independent candidates 
had been rctiiineil out of a total of 60. 
Passessing greater and longer years of 
exinTicnce at the job as well as 
gn-uter resources, the wooing of three 
indepccideiits lias lu-eii a rc1ativc1> 
c'asy task lor the ('ongres.s (1). espe¬ 
cially since it was iTitriistcd to so 
rciloubtabie -.i person ils Praiiab 
Mukherji, Union Mnanc<' Minister and 
(at presen;) a leading t.*onrKUmtc of the 
Prime Minister. Tlu‘ s.itisfaetory con¬ 
clusion oi the Pianab Mukherji iiii&sion 
has liecn lurdicr facilitated by the 
decision of the Governor who refiused 
to censider the plea of the NNDP 
li'ader that he, ilk incumbent Chief 
Minister, be allowed to deiiioit.strate bis 


government. 

The sw4-uriiig in ol SC Jainir as 
Coiigross(I) Oiief Minister has also been 
consideiably helped by the fact that 
the other leading ixmtcndcr fur the 
olhc<‘, 11 C Jainir. President of the 
NP(X^XI). sot defeated in the elections 
though his coiitiniiancc as NPCC(I) 
t-hici ina\- iiosc problems for the new 
duel Minister since the Coiigrc«s(I) in 
Nagaland is bound to l>c influeiiced by 
the dominuiit culture of the parly'. The 
si nation would have been more 
c*<4nplk-aled lor the Congrcss(l) had 
toniicr duel Minister Hokishc too 
ctintcsicd — and won, as he probal>l> 
woiilt! have. 

Thus. aided b> superior political 
skills and icsourcc.s Irnii Dcihi, as 
well as b> a good measure of luck, 
tin: Congress has been jihlc to conn.* 
back lo power in Kohiniu aller being 
ill the poii.ical wilderness for live years, 
baiting the brirt Congrcss(l) ministry 
hi-adi-tl by S C Janiir hiniseTl, after 
lu* was forced to quit the UDF minis- 
ti\ iiiulcr Vizol ill 1980. Now that it 
lias toniied llie government, the Con¬ 
gress (I) may expect further accretion 
lo its strength and the new Chitsf 
Minister has already announced that 
one oJ the vice-presidents of the NNDP 
ha.s 1)1*011 admibed to the Congress (1). 
One may, therefore, expect a reason- 
abl> s.able goverimievit, though the 
problems ol loo inaiiy MLAs seeking 
entrj. into the Congres.s (1) legislature 
part\ woiiki no doubt remain. 

Jhit leaving luside the immediate and 
l(,iig lemi prob'ems that the Jamir 
govermneiit luces and may iace, one 
has to ask the more Inusic iiiicstion as 
lo whether at all it Wius nece.«sary lor 
the Congress (1) (ui this case, the Prime 
Mini.s*cr) to have exerted the kind of 
l)res.sure it has, made the kind of ctforfs 
it has inaile, used the kind of resources 
it has itscd — us manifest in the exten- 
ilcd tour ol the slate by Hie Prime 
Minister and a string of senior party 
leaders, the tiionnous rc.sources coni- 
miUed to the eleetione<‘riiig which ha.s 
been commented ii]X)n in virtually every 
report ol the campaign, tlu^ dispatch of 
a high-ix»wcred political futictioHary 
like the Union Pinanee Minister to do 
the necessary work to 4*nublf the Con- 
gressfl) to cobble together a "inaj'o- 
ri \ * — ill order t*» have direct ad¬ 
ministrative jxiwer in Nagaland, One 
coiuHNiiHooe of the entry of direct 
Congress(l) adininistratioii in the state 
might wel] be that elements in the 
NNDP as well as on'sidc which were 
trying to arrive at a working arrange- 


dlfliciitt ctrcuhistaitccs are gohift foi ||iid 
it harder to resist iK)]itJca?ly tfao^. )u;ard- 
liners among the Naga jseople .wbo 
have been opposing the very motto trf 
NNDP — Fitfc Non At'ifUa, 


VInoba fihava 
^IHIcal An the Way 


1 HE deutli of Vino1>a Bhave luis, us 
was to be expected, produced a .spate 
of pietistic obituaries about the manner 
of his life, the .snbslaiice of his actions 
during this long life us well as the 
manner of his death, though each one 
of these raises distiirbing questions. 
Despite his asceticism and disavowal of 
political ambitions, Vinoba Bhave w'as 
certainly a political animal. He also 
wielded c-otisiderublc political influ¬ 
ence — or at least politicians consider¬ 
ed him influential; even in liis death, 
llirce of the most iiiiportant and ambiti¬ 
ous ol these poIitiei*aiis, Indira Candhi, 
Bajiv Crandlii and Mancka Gandhi, 
dc'se-ended upon the funeral rites. 

Vinoba Bhave came to public atten¬ 
tion after independence, during his 
intevvention in the agrarian revolt Jed 
by the CouimiiiiLst Party in the former 
princely stale of Hyderabad, when ho 
introduced the concept of *bhoodau* 
and later, *granidan*, 'sampattidaii* and 
still later, 'jeevandair, the last indulged 
in by one of his more famous disciples 
w'ho however still later broke away 
in>in him. Even on the admission of 
the proponents of these various forms 
of 'change of heart*, the inovemcnt 
was able to acliicve little by way of 
redistribution of land or other assets 
and wealth hi the country. Thirty 
years after bhotxlan was launched, 
hmd distribution remains as unequal as 
ever and the Sixth Plan document 
note.s that nearly 73 per cent of the 
rural population still holds less than 
two hectares of land. Indited, there is 
even admiring, though cautious, admis¬ 
sion in official circles that along with 
the police and military measures taken 
to defeat the peasant struggles during 
that period, Vinoba Bbave’s "spirto&r 
intervention too considerably helped 
ill bringing the peasant unrest under 
control. 

Because of the Divali hoHdayi 
in the press, the. isspes of 
November 13 and 20 bavo been, 
cciijibined itt this enlarged issue* 
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If yiiiabH Bhtt\c Iiad jnerdy hevn 
a straightfctfward ffodman - Ihere an? 
^>0 many of ihem operating in die 
. country that one more or less would 
have been of no consequence —- his 
doings, would not have nu*ritod much 
notice. But he was also very much a 
political *acharya', the *Sarkart Swami', 
and made important interventions at 
moments of political crisis. His 
observations when the Emergency was 
imposed, as well as the period of self- 
imposed silence that followed, the 
circumstances that led to the break 
be’.ween him and Jayaprakash Nara* 
}*an, or even the periodic threats to 
imgage in a fast unto death in older 
to force the government it) secure 
complete ban on the .slaughter of kinc 
— these were ruit spiritual gestures but 
political acts. The demand for a total 
ban on the slaughter of kine, apart 
from, its dubious religious, economic 
and political rationale, was especially 
int'.'resting in that the ‘pre.ssuVe’ was 
everted not upon the Centre but. 
through till* inteiided Central iuterven- 
lion, iqicm the state governments of 
Kcraig and West Bengal at a period 
when the adiniinslrations in these 
states, led by political parties of the 
l^eft in opposition to the Central 
govemmenl, were already under con¬ 
siderable pressure from Delhi. 

No less (luestionable has l)een tlie 
maimer of Vinoba Bhave\s death, his 
so-called decision to “wilfully discard 
his 1xKly“. Devoid of all humbug, what 
he finally brought upon himself was 
plain and simple suicide. And yet, 
while e\eii medically sandtioned 
euthanasia is illegal and a punishable 
offence, the government and the imliti- 
eal leaefership sccni to have; been 
hushed into reverential silence at the 
gruesome death-watch. 


Poland 

Umito to Conciliation 


THE nation-wide dcoKinstrations in 
Poland, called by the banned Solidarity 
to mark both the second anniversary 
of the agreement with the regime and 
as a protest against martial Jaw, wei;^^ 
according to most reports, not as wlde^ 
spread as had.' lieen expected. The. 
l^bsh' adthoiltiea have dafmed that* 
the worUng daas "came out for j^ace 
sM woilt’*, IndMting^fts opposi^ to 


'Sinarohy' in the economy*'. As if' to 
s*rength(u this cltdni, the authoritU^s 
have also announced .the rclca.se of the* 
detained .Solidarity leader, Lcch Walcsa, 

The regime's .so-called succ<‘ss in 
containing the November 10 deinon- 
stratioiKs ajipears to have been the 
result of four factors. First, with the 
iinpasition of martial law the organisa¬ 
tion of Solidarity ua.s greatly weakened, 
thus crippling the tuoveinent. Secondly, 
the main forms of si niggle which on 
earlier occasions iiad taken p’acc* inside 
the factories were no Umger suitable 
as th(; inanagemcnt and the police 
placf'd ki-side could intimidate indivi¬ 
dual workers an<l umlemiinc workers* 
unity and discipline. Thirdly, unlike in 
1980 when a scetion of the Polish 
Workers’ Parly, opposed to Gierck for 
its own reasons, had called for negotia- 
tioas, the Part) was no longer inclined 
to be conciliatory. Fourthly, the aiitho- 
lities managed to gain the support of 
the Church for Tes'oring social peace'. 

Now tliat November 10 ha.s come 

and gone, then; have been suggestions 
that the authorities may end up being 
nion* conciliatory, and that some 
gciiiiinu refomis may be introduced. It 
i.s possible that the new' trade union 
law and relea.se of Walesa are intended 
to be seen os conciliatorv gestures. 

The trade unions propo.sed ‘ under 

the new huv differ from the earlier 
official unions in that these in theory 
wMiild 1)0 ‘independent’. Ilow'ever, 

what is important i.s that these trade 
union.s, meant to replace a mass move¬ 
ment. are restricted to dealing wiii 


BUSINESS 


A Market 

DEBENTURES have emerged as the 
most popular instrument of raising 
funds in the capital market in the last 
two years. Of the. record sum of 
Hs 475 crorc raised in the capital 
market in 1981-82, cquit)' issiies con¬ 
tributed Rfi 21.5 crorc and debenture 
issues Rs 236 crore. 

It can still be argiuxl, however, that 
equity continues to be the driving 
lorce in the capital market. For the 
bulk of the debenture issues that came 
on the market last year were CQnve4rtible 
debentures. This situation still con- 
timfes. Since part or whole of ibe 


issued of wages, working condition.^, 
<*tc, and will have no say in luodiiction 
control — much less will they be able 
to rai.se the i.s.siie of political righJ.s. 

There .ire. moreover, more impor¬ 
tant coivslraints which would come in 
th<* way of any genuine conciliation 
l)etwecn llie regime and Solidarity. A 
recent rejjort ol the Polilbureau ol 
the Polisli Workers* Part> acknowledges 
thiit in the next few years, while wages 
would oid> ri.se in pace with produc¬ 
tivity and Iheie woidil be only a 
m<xlest rise m con.Miiiiption. There 
have even been apprehensions that 
living standards may not return to their 
1978 levels betore 19«» — this despite 
the fact that th*- availability of raw 
cnateriaLs has ejused. now that Western 
bunks have agreed to reschedule Poland*.s 
1982 repayment of principal on its 
debts and have further agreed to ex¬ 
tend as credit five per cent of its 
interest pa>'meiit due this year as well 
as offer .some ncu‘ credits. Therefore 
to be able to ie.stor(* the economy to 
heaTh and consolidate its aiifhorit\'. 
c'oiih'o’s over working people would 
have to remain evni if .some of the 
restrictions on civil rights may ca.se. 
Indeed the provision <*mix)wcring the 
regime to penal!.se anyone bctw'ecn the 
ages of IB-45 without a job and a re- 
copiiisabk; soiir<‘ti of income, and found 
to be living a life “ilangeroas and 
harmful to the rules of co-exL*Jtcncc in 
tlie coinnmnity’’. may be iwed to deal 
with the 40;OQ() office-1 wearers of 
Solidarity who, now that the organisa¬ 
tion is outlawed, wouM lx; kird put to 
find jobs. 


for NCDs 

debenture value is cxinv^Tted into equity 
at a later dale, convertible debentures 
could be classed as deferred equity. 
Ilic advantage of a convertible dclmi- 
tiire issue for iximpanics is that till tlu* 
d<;benlure is converted into cqiiih', its 
entire servicing burden (interest) is a 
deductible expendituVe for computa¬ 
tion of taxable income. The effective 
cost of these debentures is, tlierefore, 
relatively low. Since oonvertilde deben¬ 
tures are floated Iq' finance expansion/ 
diversification prog^ramm^s, ■ tbo servic¬ 
ing burden 'after their conversion to 
equity can be met {roin the increased 
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<kve«isifi(^^ of t»n- 

' voriiblo deventures for invoStbrs is that 
conversion price is lower than the 
■ciurrent market price o{ the equity (and» 
hopefully, also the prospective price 
at the time of conversion). The success 
of convertible debentures thus hinges 
largely on the difference between the 
offer price of equity and the ruling or 
the prospective price of cctuity. 

The current slackening of the; boom 
ill convertible debeninres again 
reflects their umbilical linkage with 
the ecpiily market 'Fhc; equity market 
has bcHu declining since mwi-January. 
Ch'vcn Utis close linkage of convertibli; 
debenture issues with the health of tlie 
equity market, it is obvious that other 
Ivqws of in.struinents will be required if 
sizeable funds are to Ik 5 raised in tiic 
capital market. 

IVetcrence shares and non-con- 
\crliblc? debentures are two such major 
instruments which arc yet to gain 
popularity among investors. Preference 
sJiarcs, however, arc a costly mcKle of 
finance for companies. Since prefer¬ 
ence dividend is paid out of post-tax 
profits, a company may ha\'e to earn 
as much as 30 pi?r cent on funds raised 
through profcreiicc capital to pay a 
dividend of 13.5 per cent, Kor in¬ 
vestors too it is not an attractive form 
of investment as dividend above 
Rs 4,000 per annum is not tax exempt 
in their hands. It is for these, reasons 
lliut preference shares are now almost 
out of eireiiLition. 

Non-com crtiblc debentures (NCDs), 
oil the other hand, have the potential 
to emerge as au effective instrument 
for raising resources in the capital 
inurkot. \o doubt in recognition of 
tills, govcniiiiciit and financial institu¬ 
tions have taken a numiscr of steps in 
the lust six months to make NCDs 
more attractive. On April 17, the 
»ia.\J[iiiuiu )'ie]cl in NCDs was raised 
to 15 per cent, with the addi¬ 
tional provision that on maturity after 
sevra years they could be redeemed 
a promium of 5 per cent over their 
face value. Since the redemption pre- 
ibi^ is in the nature of capital gain, 
thia ls an added attraction for those 
^^ 'hohl NCDs for three years or 
iUw'.-‘ Z- 

' Afore .recently, . ^ d^nse investment 


«! I$C0s of way coitepauy 
upto At -40.000 oan encadi his -NCDs 
at par with the company after a period 
of one year and the company in turn 
can sell the repurchased NCDs to the 
threo investment institutions at a small 
discoutU of 2.5 per cent. NCDs are 
secured against the company's assets 
and so, with the new assurance of 
liquidity, they emerge as a more at- 
Iraclive form of investment than uiw 
secured company deposits, whu'h fetch 
a inaxinitiin of 15 per cent per annum, 
for thrcc-ycar maturity. For the com¬ 
panies, funds from NCDs will be avail¬ 
able for a much longer period than 
from company di'posils. h'urlher, the 
full servicing costs of NCDs are a 
deductible expenditure for lax purposes 
as against only 85 per cent ol the 
ini crest cost of company deposits. 

The newly imparted liquidity of 
NCDs will make a great heal of dif¬ 
ference for individual investors. The 
assurance of getting back their funds 
after a period of one year with good 
yield and no capital loss will tempt 
them to stick to NCDs and encash 
them only as a last report. The assur¬ 
ance provided by the institutions will 
thus help to create a strong primary 
market for NCDs. And a strong pri- 
inar> market may help eventually in 
the development of a secondary 
market. 

All the same, the scheme introduc¬ 
ed by the three investment institu¬ 
tions can, at best, be regarded as a 
first step in creating an active second¬ 
ary market for NCDs. The institu¬ 
tions have provided liquidity only to 
individual holdings of NCDs. Other 
investors, such as charitable and leli- 
gious trusts or corporate entities, have 
yet to emerge as important investors 
in NCDs. However, their potential 
needs to be tapped. For trusts to 
find NCDs an attractive mode of in¬ 
vestment, the existing tax provisions 
may. have to be suitably amcnd&d. 
Since NCDs do not confer voting 
rights, it could be argued tha*^ the}' 
should not be denied tax exemption 
merely on the ground that the NCD 
is an industrial security. 

Companies now invest their liquid 
funds as inter*corporate deposits, of¬ 
ten at very high rates of interest. 
Geariy, the ceiling on interest rates 
applicable to company deposits should 
be imposed on inter-corporite depo¬ 
sits, as well* Some of the liquid 



help of the investment institutions. 
Since a large number of companies 
possess liquid funds at different points 
of time, investment of these funds 
would help in building up a broad- 
babcd NCD market which would 
eventually be able to mobilise funds 
on a much larger scale than either the 
equity or the convertible deoenture 
market. This will, however, require 
the investment institutions to shed 
their inhibitions and enter the market 
directly by announcing two-w.ay quota¬ 
tions in NCDs on a regular basi^ and 
selling and purchasing NCDs at the 
quoted prices. 


New Subscription Rates 

THE single cooy price and sub- 
scription rates of Economic and 
Political Weekly have remained 
unchanged since October 1980. 
During this period costs, especial¬ 
ly of paper, printing and postage 
have gone up sharply. We are, 
therefore, compelled to raise the 
price of EPW to Rs 3.50 with 
effect from November 1, 1982. 
The new subscription rates, effec¬ 
tive from the same date, will be 
as follows: 

Inland 


Six months 

Rs 

93 

One year 

Rs 

175 

Two years 

Rs 

325 

Three years 

Rs 

475 

Concessional Kates 


One Year 

Students 

Rs 

83 

Teachers 

Rs 

125 


Cunccssiojiul rules arc axailablc 
only in India. To avail of conces¬ 
sional rates, certificate from rele¬ 
vant institution is essential. 

Foreign: Surface Mail 


One yc^r 

us $ 4U 

Foreign: Air Mail 

One Year 

Bangladesh, Pakistan 

and Sri Lanka 

S 15 

OllM,r Asia 

Africa. Australia, 

^ 30 

Europe 

South and North 

$ 60 

America and 
New Zealand 

$ 75 

Remittance by 

money order/ 

bank draft/postal 

order preferred. 

Please add Rs 7 to outstaticn 


cheques for ctfllecUon charges. 
All remittances to Ecoadmic 
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nooeaad 

375 

1,661 

1,831 

nwnaand 

76 

277 

277 


42 

160 

154 


7.017 8,522 
(12.7) (18.2) 
4W 5,705 
6.492 5,690 


6,931 6,985 

(17.4) (21.2) 
3,862 1,921 

5,280 4,125 


—1.145 -2.069 —613 —10 968 

3.732 5.7U 6^ 4,743 4,805 

(8.5) (15.2) (19.2) (17.6) (21.6) 

Variation (Per Cent) 


In 

In 

In 

In 

1982tt 

1981 

1980 

1979 

4.9 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2.3 

3.3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

2.7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

11.8 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

2.4 ...0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

13.1 

9.3 

— 

-3.2 

8142 

8041 

79-80 

7^79 

7,358 

6,711 

6,459 

5g555 

(9.6) 

(3,9) 

(16.3) 

(5..P) 


-5,752 -5,81: 


17,838 1 




^(-5g (54 

(5.e 0.0 o-e (HI mTe 


* For ounent year opto lateet moafii ht which datn are nvaHabie and tot nonaipnniWn8 period of hit pear, 
t Vaiiatfon In current year upto latest, month ediich data are available over coneepowSng pecied last year 
ft FrmMoaal data. 
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Calcutta Diary 


HOW goes the text of the authorised 
version of the different Articles of ihe 
Constitution of India? The question is 
not quite as frivolous as it sounds at 
first. Consider Article 31C This Arti¬ 
cle was introduced by the Constitution 
(Twentv-fifth Amendment) Act, 1971 
and came into effect on April 20, 1972. 
It was subsequently amended, during 
the Hmergenc>, through the Constitu 
tion (Fortv-second Amendment) Act, 
1976; once the Emergency was over, a 
further amendment was introduced 
through the Constitution (Fort> fourth 
Amendment) Act, 1978 In the latest 
ofticial version of the "Constitution, 
stated to be modified upto Januarv 13, 
1980, and published bv the Union 
Miiijstr\ of 1 aw liisticc .niid Coin- 
panv Affiirs Article 31C now leads- 


Notwithslindmq anvthing contained 
in AiMcle 11 no law giving effect 
to the polity of the State towards 
see tiring all or any of the punciples 
hid down m Part IV shall be 
tirtrned to be vtnd on the ground 
that it IS mconsLstcnl with, or takes 
awav or abridges any of the rights 
confeiied bv Aiticle 14 or Article 
19 and no law rant lining a decla- 
1 at ion that it is loi giving effect to 
Sfuh poliev shall be called m ques¬ 
tion in in\ court on the ground tliat 
t does not give, effect to such pohev 
Provided that where such Jaw is 
made bv the losgislature o4 a Slate 
tlu provisions of this Article shall 
not apply thereto unless such law 
having been reserved for the con¬ 
sideration of the President, has 
riteivcd his assent 


Part IV of course covers the funda¬ 
mental rights, and one would think that 
what IS contained in Article 31C sums 
up the constitutional position with res¬ 
pect to the lustiaability of these rights 
But there is a catch. The particular 
sentence — "and no law containing a 
declaration that it is for givmg effect 
to such policy shall be called in ques« 
tion in any court on the ground that 
it does not give effect to such policy** — 
IS printed in italics: a demure footnote 
attached Co the sentence remarks- *Tn 
Kesacanoi^ Bharati State of Kerala 
(1873) Supp. S C H 1 rhe Supreme 
Court hc^df the provision in italics to 
be ttivalid,** 

So whet is what? The preface to 
this tdttton oi the Constitution con* 

fs Jito the <j iie ereig f | [<>s|g 


particular Constituion Amendment Acts 
by which such Amendments have been 
made** True to these words, nearlv 
all the footnotes m this edition aie 
intended to serve the particular pur¬ 
pose mentioned which is, to repeat, to 
inform the readers about the specific 
Constitutional Amendment Acts 
through which the changes indicated in 
the text subsequent to the original 
passing of the Constitution have been 
effected It is only the footnote attach- 
id to Article 31C which is made to 
serve anothet purpose—lor communi¬ 
cating the information that a particular 
provision of a particulai Act of the 
Constitution has been held to be invalid 
b» the Supreme Court 

It IS somewhat of a confused situa¬ 
tion If, m an authoiised, official 
edition of the Constitution, a sentence 
occurs in the corpus of a particular 
Vitic’e the inieience has to be ffiat 
It is very much an integral part of the 
Constitution It is howevci cquallv 
cleai that, m case a particular provision 
of anv Article of the Constitution hj> 
been struck down bv the Supreme Couit 
as invalid it is by definition unconsti 
tutionil and should not be reoauUd as 


part d the Coostytanan, U the latrer 
interpretation is considered to be cor 
rect, not even the footnote attached to 
it It might be argued, conld save the 
Union Ministrv of Law> Justice and 
Companv Affairs from being arraigned 
and held guiltv of contempt of court for 
having retained the sentence in the 
text of the Constitution: it had, 
It could be maintained, absolutely 
no justification for including in 
the corpus of the Ckmstitution a 
provision already held invalid bv the 
Supreme Court, and the Court has had 
till now no occasion to r'^verse or 
modify its decision m the matter; the 
government should have removed the 
particulai sentence from the body of 
the constitution; it could then, were 
it so inclined, added a footnote giving 
the text of the sentence and informed 
the readers that this sentence, which 
was an integral part of Article 31C in 
tenns at the Constitution (Twenty-fifth 
Amendment) Act, 1971, was subsequent¬ 
ly removed by the judgment of the 
Supieme Court of India 

The fact that the Union Minister of 
Law, Justice and Company Affairs 
chose not to pursue this alternative but 
made bold to retain the sentence in 
the text of the Constitution has its own 
story to tell Bv January 13, 1980, Shrl- 
mati Gandhi was already re-installed in 
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pcmei She uiil liei i>iiK uo noL ic- 
concilcd to the Kesivannmia Bhaiatj 
^ucfgnienr dehiered b> fht Supreme 

Court in 1^7^ Ihe\ ire not the onl\ 
ones not ntisfied with it Opinions 

concerning the jiidumcnt show a wide 
diveigencc* and c\cii cut across the 
ideological divides Such opinions 
also itct entangled with the issue whe- 
thei there is oi is not a ‘basic struc 
tuie* of the Constitution, whether the 
fundamental lights detailed in Pan IV 
belong to it. and whether Pailianiert 
IS or is not entitled to altci this *baMc 
stiiicture* Were the paiticular sen¬ 
tence, which IS the issue of cunleiition 
lemoved from the text and relagatcd 
to a footnote, it could perhaps be in 
ferred that the 1973 view of the Supiemc 
Couit, namely thu Pailiament h, d no 
light to altei the 'basic structure* of the 
Constitution, is to pievail Bv keeping 
the sintence in the test evm though in 
Italics for the nicsent the Ui ion Minis 
tei of Law Justice and 1 ompin Aflaiis 
obviously intending to ti insmii i 
particular message iicspcctivc d the 
1973 decision of the Supreme Couit 
the issue icmains ooen cither Pailii 
ment will have a chince to oflci a final 
sdv in the muttei oi the Siipicrnc C o ut 
Itself IS being invited 'o iomcw ns 
eatlici decision 

If the present Constitutional an iiige* 
ments are to continue the mattei has 
to be resolved one wax oi the o hci 
The question would howcvei «till peisist 
oxer the modalit> fot resolving it and 
about who would be the final arbitei 
One way of forang the issue would be 
toi someone to haul foi contempt 
before the Supreme Couit the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Ministiv of law 
Justice and Cnmnanx AlTaiis on the 
ground thit ii has let lined the parti 
cular sentence m the coipus of the 
Constitution despite the Court having 
sttuck It down The Supreme Cc'urt 
could then be drawn out, give its ]udg 
ment. whether the Government is or is 
n<it in its contempt it would tnUrahtt 
also have the oppoitunitx to express 
list If once iTKirc on the knihiitv of the 
‘basic structute* and whcthci it could 
be altered bv Patliament It is m this 
contest that appointments to the 
Supreme Court assume a particular 
Mgnificance. and iefer<*nc''s ll\ back and 
forth regarding the consequences of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s 'uacking* 
of the American Supieme c >urt 

The inedle> of differing opinions a 
few mdDths ago on the question of the 
Vnlon fovemmeufs right to order the 


transfer of judges suggests that the pie- 
sent constituents of the Sup erne Couit 
are themselves peihaps, somewhat hesi¬ 
tant to giapple directly with the issue 
foi the piesent The ^low once at which 
the Union government is pior< ecling 
with the appointment o^ new judges, 
despite the huge number of vacancies, 
IS mdicatixe of a similai hentation on 
the oait of the aiithoiities to push 
mattcis to a head where the Supiome 
Couit IS concerned 

The hesitation on both vtdcs is undei- 
standablc At the same time, it idds 
to the cunent confusion Wt aie not 
suie what constitutes our Constitution 
we are not even suce who can ffnallv 
decide on the matter The air of tjuasi- 
anarchv which dehnes the oicseni state 
of the nation sucks in the Constitution 
too We do not know whcie we aic 
and which wa> wc are held mg Just as 
we do not know what is or is not a 
national television hook ud The Union 
ovcinnunt all (I i siuldtn divciops 
cold feet the compulsoix linking if ill 
other television centics in the < n*iv 
with tht one Incited in lhi m nn’ 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


\M s attack nii IXlhi ind th( uniuniid 
quiti a few Chiif MmisUrs and then 
colli agues* for ihtii xnthiisiasui regird- 
ing Fkc fiadf Zones (Ottobci 9) ovci- 
looks that our very own Jvoti Basil, the 
puck of ‘skniggling Cilcutta’, is bid¬ 
ding foi at k ist two ri7» Could it 
that \M vx is sinipl> eoiifimcig himself 
to multinational and other assorted dexils 
and did not wish to xxiitc ihoiit soci¬ 
alist fiiends who au so iiitctested ni 
oiir products from the I* FZs that thev 
aie oil tceoid as having negotiated 
with a British Company lot the lattci 
to supply India with jiarts, know-how. 
Me against convertible cuiuney so tlmt 
soiiilisin may be (iitichid by cairving 
till finished piodiut into the filheitand 
without piying a cent in hard euricney*^ 
Pt rhaps AM does not know tl at the 
inijoi shall nl oni FTZ products and 
the prexhuts of all those istahltsh- 
ments outside tre FTZs who have* had 
their MRlF, FERA and cither oonstia^ 
ints lemoved heads strai^t for the 
Soviet Union and its saldUtea h) be 


capiUk and the compulsorv transculssion 
of the latter’s nrogramme. for a period 
of iiinetv minutes each evening. Is now 
discarded ^Vhllc all the other centres 
will be on the national hook-up from 
8,30 pm till 10 pm. for Madias and 
Bangaloie, the penod of C'>mpuYsorx 
viewing of the New Delhi picg^'amme 
will be curtailed bv 15 minutes, and 
Will be from 8 45 pm till 10 pm, the 
pteceding 15 minutes, taken uo with 
the Hindi news telecast from New Delhi, 
will not be cam<d bv Madras and 
Bangalore The so called naifonat 
hook-up has thus been rende.ed into an 
animal somewhat less so In the spiead- 
ing confusion, the Centre obviously can¬ 
not hold. It is openlv admitting that it 
IS unable to hold 1 he (apilulation on 
the nan of dhe Centic icallv th-^ows 
open the entiie question of deciding 
what constitutes a nation r whit cm 
stitiites a nitionil prognmme jnsi vs 
the ambivalence m the ’ liliiin of the 
Constitution of India oiliciallv biought 
out bv the Union Mmislix h ixcs open 
flu issue ol wliit Is ind wlivt is not 
an integtal put of iIk intims fomii 
tut ion 


bartcied against then piodmts As to 
who will pay liack the haid currencies 
tint have floxvtd into the Fl/s ind the 
moiiopolic's ind flow out into the 
Soviet Union congeakd in the pioducl 
is anybody s guess \Vx could piihaps 
ask the Polish comrades running thi 
peoples demociatic iniitiii law lit 
tht It own country 

AN s oinmission of Ivoti Basu and 
tic la»ft Tionts deni ind foi two Vl7s 
lud appeals to Delhi foi rclavaUon of 
MRTP and FERA restrictions upon 
shiigglmg' Wrst Bengal s monopoly 
houses IS leallv quite einbanassing €h 
could It lie that he knew about these 
things blit “dtiuoci itic centralism” lidd 
his hand'’ But &uicV that vsould be 
a cast of being more loxal than the 
king when he could have taken hk cue 
from locigmaker Promode Doagupta 
who has publicK lamented the whole* 
sale corntphon of his ”wlioletimeis”« 

Tsp4» Dstta 

Jalpalgnn^ 

CWobet 17 


FTZs and West Bengal 
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VIEW 


Unintelligeiit Governaiicc 

Romesh Thapar 


tHE other day, two foreign experts 
were sununoned lo advise on the fre- 
eluent breakdowns in the electric sup¬ 
ply to ■ various A SI AD facilities. They 
xliscovered all manner of defects in 
connections at the new sub-stations. 
In fact, su damaging was their report 
(hat the Delhi electric supply system 
is now to be itispectcd in totality. It 
is clear that our local talent is not just 
trained for the jol), aud that there ore 
too many ^generalists' and 'amateurs' 
looking after critical jobs which they 
do not understand. 

You will recall that earlier it was 
the ^Iriictnring of a roof over the air^ 
coiulilioned swiinining pool that camo 
under serious olijcction from foreign 
cxpi*rts — the ari’hitecliiral uaitribu- 
lion of a favourite of the ntlitig family. 
This swimming pfX)l ds still under 
qucstion-tiiiirks, and will probably have 
t() be 'salvaged* after the ASIAD. Now 
thal the electric .sj'stein needs obvious 
technical corrections, may be 'the 
leader’ u ilJ realise that so many of her 
troubles are due to the morons w^hom 
she has a.s.scnibled to work the system 
at vaiious levels. As the Iwals say: 
“Taaoi 'I'aani po ulloo betha hai” 
(Ihere sis an owl (idiotI) on every 
branch). 

Of WKirsc, saddled with the politicid 
leadership we have today, it would be 
silly to expect cin>'thing better. 
Wo have a i>rinie minister who 
makes the strange statement that 
states frieeury to the Centre will 
receive more assistance — and, whafs 
more, illustrates this wdth the punish- 
nient of Tamil Nadu for voting AIDMK 
in the recent parliamentary by-election 
by transferring the film-tnaking project 
at Ootacatnund to the dusty plains of 
Uttar Pradesh. The self-appointed, 
heir-apparent, Rajiv Gandhi, warns 
about the disastrous effects of corrup¬ 
tion even as he and his boys collect 
Vick-hacks for the party on almost 
eveiy deal The bungling abd oomip* 
tion around ASIAD is only a mtoor 
;stsptfe. f^^. 


genuine grievances and demands. Once 
this is done, and acted lurnn whatevei 
the impact on the vote banks, courage 
would return to the silent majority of 
Uimius anil Sikhs who kiH)w that the 
Xwst.*iit C()nfninlatinn.K are suicidal. The 
trniilde is that *ihe leader' is for ever 
manipulating — and that means en¬ 
couraging coujiuiiual operatives within 
ihc comniunilie.s. Any atud>sis tif the 
deterioration of the Vunjab situation 
points to this sad eonclu.sion. 

The .stvle ix^piitari.'icd b\ the Icailcr' 
naturally infect.s even those wlio jJie- 
tco.d t<» be dilfei'i'iit in opixiMtional cir¬ 
cles. The unprincipled play Ith 
Hindu activist groups and with tbo 
Akali hot-heuds has elevated to ‘Jcailer- 
ship* are basically un¬ 

aware ol the national repercassioiis of 
their actions. Vor example, the inability 
of the Akali liu.'ljons to fonniilatc iheii 
rc.soIution.s and dc'tnands clearly, and 
(he projection ol all maniKT of puerile 
thinking like re-naming express trains 
liom Amritsar, are itKjtcil in dangerous 
.simplifications about Mi.scriminalions' 
and bow lhe> arc t») lic letnoved. And 
these .simplifKMtion.s arc taken MTionsU 
l»>- pCTsons x\ho irc lo<jking for a 
cliaiiiv to ht'comc politically popular. 

Governmcid in Delhi lias become so 
unintelligent that it really does not 
know what it will do from day lo da>. 
Any organised pressure, if il is sus¬ 
tained, throws “the leader’s” i>ulitical 
managers (if iIkn can be .so called!) 
into panicky iUi.sessuu*nl.N. The advice 
.served up rellccls this. Whclhcr it i.s 
the Assam stir, the I'nnjab eruptions, 
or the Bihar PreLS.N Bill, the pattern \s 
oiil> too lumiliur — the stage is mono- 
j)oIis<*d by age<l intmcntionlsts’who 
an; out of touch with the new situa¬ 
tion or who opcKite within noitns no 
longer understooil, confused spokesmen 
who never really know whether they 
are l>eing used as kite-flyers, and un¬ 
certain. interpretens who are peddling 
some kind of pait> line. The press is 
really unable lo cut through the fog. 
Its day-to-day coverage of any crisis 
is just so nmcli unfocused surface de.s- 
criptlon. 


As for Reagan's electoral setbacks, the 
Ciermun developments, the socialist 
.sweep in Spain, and the persistent (ears 
oi a woildwide ri*ce.ssionf the less said 
ihc better. It is as il our intense in¬ 
ward-looking iKisUire has turned ils in¬ 
to a world within a world. As a people 
caught up in a tangle of complicated 
problems, We have cause to worry. But 
the d<\sx)air that grips us is rooted in 
the la<i that \vc sio longer see the 
po.v»ibiliij of fair and jasl collective 
.solutions. The future is only (of those 
who know how' to organise themselves 
at the cxpcn.se ol other.s. 

Dike ancient Romr. the ciRm i.s an 
appropriate diversion — and ours i.s 
(he ASIAD. VVe arc gixirig the city the 
kind of lac*-lilt lUal might convey to 
visilors the idea that we arc among thc^ 
cleanest of natiouN. But. alas, The 
ioreigners’ do not .seem Ut be. coining. 
Only Indians are Delhi-bound, locals 
and iiinnigraii:.-. together with the 
oflicials of many nations who will ac¬ 
company the conjiH.ting/ atliletes, and 
they are onK too esmsemus of face-lifts. 
May be, sa\'s ‘thi: leader’, the el^bants 
will do the trick, make the ASIAD 
unique. Ihirly four of them are on 
their way Irom Kciala'*(at a cost of 
Rs 18 jakh), iuul a veritable army of 
.sw'cepcrs is beaig assembled here to 
clear their droppings. \o one calcu- 
kitcd on this complication. 1 only hope 
the toila airaiigemonls Uir 100,000 in 
llie Xchrii Stadimn arc planned lor, 
«»r ebo... 

Acid .1 iin.il llumulil. li tlir Akuii 
Ihrcat tu .stage a massive detnunstra- 
tion ‘for global iiltentiou' ul the S>lc 
ol the A.SIAD inauguration xmts itlca^ 
in the hcad.s of all thos*-. who have 
pending dciuuntLs. then the iat ^vilJ 
really be in the lire. That’s the trouble, 
Over-centralisation lands every iirob- 
Icm in Delhi. 

Tnupiece: There woio. .v) tuanx happy 
photographs of the Prime Minister 
meeting her senior generals in Ddhi at 
an Army Commanders Conference. 1 
wonder if she had occasion to ask thcni 
about the attack an Army Major orga« 
nised with the help of serving Jawina 
on a retired Corps Commander in Agra. 
He had twenty-thrci; stitches put in to 
save his life. Not a .single smiling 
General, fioiu the. Chief-of-Stuff down* 
wards', was prepared to ‘look into the 
matter*. Who is terrorising the gene¬ 
rals ami dealing a death blow* to mili¬ 
tary discipline':* 

N'orember 5. 


^ iiiconipetenoe to best seen in 

rtiif the Punjab sRuation. 

^rdse to citoe to .tooigte 
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Thfi . local scone is naturally the do- 
^ Htinant concern. Even the xx)ssibiUty 
grp\vkig:dcfeiife with our ncigli- 
only. i^Ues jq^cialtoed ohservm 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Sino-Soviet Straws in the Wind 

G P D 


*Kabul for a far hmget period thati any¬ 
body ocNitd imagine. In ihe circumstan:- 
ces to work tinder the assumption of a 
China-US-Pukistani axis is self-defeating. 


SDVIKT lUpnlx loii‘i^u ininisler Leonid 
I' lilichcv and bi.s team sbi>ed on ki 
Ih-jjing lon^jer than most iteoitle cx- 
pectcil. If<! was Mipposed to stay with 
the Soviet :uiiiiUAsaiior in At 

thr liUit miiuite tl^e Chkieso drciiknl 
to be a Jittlc more liospitublo and he 
lieeame a state guost. The CCl* has 
decided to normalise its relations w-ith 
the French Communist Party. These 
are some (uiore) stravss in the wind to 
kidicate that the Chinese are wilnng 
to do busint^ss W'ith everyone, the So¬ 
viet Union included. J'artbasaratby is 
It^ading a delegation of eminent: (and 
acceptable to govemmcnl) social scien¬ 
tists to Beijing and is sure to bring 
kick sonic ncw*.> lor Indira Gandhi. 
VV«? have lx:eii arguing in these col¬ 
umns for a Jong time now that tho 
Chinese book is not a c’ost'd kiok. It 
is worthwhile to talk business with 
them. It would be good it the accep¬ 
table social scientists under Parthu- 
sarathy s leadership also midcrliiied th..‘ 
ixiint. 

While the straws in the wind have 
been there, it is not true — in fact 
it has never I^cii truo — that intransi¬ 
gence and iaserntubilUy have been 
specificali>' Chinese virtui\S’ (or vices). 
It is a iHipnlar view once advocated by 
the Atiiericun.s and later shared by the 
Soviet Union tiuit the Chinese with 
their Middle Kingdom view of the 
world are boinid to bo expansionist, 
nriFcavonublc piiiple. 'I’he Americans 
have since torgiglou that they ever 
fuRnnlatcd Midi a view <if the Chinese. 
The Soviet Union is learning that the 
socialists' cannot and should not take 
u static view of cmnitrios ivul peoples. 
There are cnoiigh straws in Ik*, wind 
f« suggest that the Soviet view tit 
C’hiiui is ehaijging. It began Avitli 
BiY-Rhnev's 'lashkenl speech wherein he 
nM'terated ihe Soviet view' that Cliina 
is a socialLst stale. Equally jmx)ortunt 
was his endorsement of tlie Deng 
leadership's criticism of the Cultur^ 
Revoluikxi. Gradually a consensus 
seems to liav*,- emerged (both in China 
and between C^uia and the Soviet 
Union) tliat \fao Zedong prior to 1957 
was an acecptalde thinker. Though it 
has not been stat(>d categorically, 
*7fow-' to Handle Contradictions Among 
People** might well be the last Mao 
e^ay acceptable to the Deng leader- 


.ship anil the CPSU might go along 
with that estimate. 

It this is so it raises an interesting 
ipie.stion. It was in the early sixties 
that the pokmie over revisionism bet¬ 
ween tlie CPSU and the CIC became 
imblic. The CPC has since then geiic- 
mlly kept quiet about its criticism of 
what it called the Soxiet revisionism. 
One wonders what the CPC position on 
those, questions would be. To attribute 
the attack on revisionism to the Cul¬ 
tural Revolutionary Icadershiir would 
be k>th unhistorieal and opportunistic. 
It would seem, however, that by de¬ 
limiting the so-called pre-1937 Mao, 
Deng might, iti fact, be signalling to 
the CPSU that the eiitiei.sni of Soviet 
icvisiouiMn launelicd when he was the 
(h-neral Sceretarv of the (Chinese Cotn- 
nninist Party was Mao*.s doing and that 
the xireseot Chinese leadership including 
];>cng himself did not share then and 
doe.<i not share now that attack on the 
‘revisionist’ ixjlicies and wTirhl view* of 
the CPSU, It is a little hxj early to he 
eer’aiti about this but one should not 
b(‘ .surprised if this tum.s out to be the 
cast'. The reason w hy the Soviet Union 
h;Ls wormed np towards China may 
well be Soviet confidence that the 
abandoning oF the ilsc of the Icim re¬ 
visionism by (!^ina might be more than 
a tactical ges’urc. 

This, however, is not tlie only reason 
\\h\ the Sino-Sovict talks have become 
a icaliK’. Deng has reiterated his 
favtmrili* views on the Kampuchea and 
oil the Afghan (lucstion. On the face 
of it his views and the Soviet views 
appear to be in-econciliablo. But even 
here there might be a change in the 
Soviet and the Chitic.se iiositiotis. In 
cu.se of the Soviet Union it is clear that 
its commitment to the Afghan regime 
is an unending proposition. The pass!* 
bility of the Soviet withdrawal is aa 
remote today as it was three yean ago. 
It is obvious that the Pakistani role in 
Afghanistan backed by the United 
States bos resulted in continuous pms- 
sure ou the Kannal regime necessitating 
the Soviet presence. It does not aeeoi 
likely that there will be softening of 
Ihc Pakistani pressure ki the foiesee- 
ubUt future. It Avould, therefore, be 
quilir logical and realistic to assttxne 
that Moscow's men have tp btt jliii 


For one thing such an axis docs not exiet; 
and for another, even if the Soviet 
policymakers bclive tliat such an axis 
exists^ they liave to look for a weak 
jink in that presumed axis. Gem Zia Is 
not an autonomous operator; Deng 
Xiaoping is. The near-inipossibility of 
the solution of the Taiwan problem 
iUid increasing Chinese awareness of 
the same has created an opportunity 
to try and test the axis proposition. It 
seems to us that the Soviet Union has 
decided to work on the assumption 
that il is no use taking a grossly ex¬ 
aggerated view of the so-called Chinese 
threat. 

Ill the like manner, the Chinese have 
pirbaxM coucludcd that there is going 
io be no Soviet Dien Bieu Phu either 
in Afghanistan or in Kuinx>uchea. Indo¬ 
china, in any case, has become a bot¬ 
tomless pit. You can throw as much 
money ;ind blood in it as you like but 
it would be an endless operation. This 
U the reason why though Deng keeps 
talking of Kampuchea, his language has 
undergone a change. More than two 
\ears ago in an iutervicw with Oriana 
Fallaci, Deng had predicted a Soviet 
Vietnam in Afghanistan and Kampu¬ 
chea lending to Sino-Soviet understand¬ 
ing in much the same mosmer as the 
similar near-defeat of the US led to 
Sino-American tmderstanding in 1971*72. 
Deng doe.s not appear to be so sanguine 
now. This may be tho crucial leasou 
why the Chinese are now back to the 
fonnulations of tlie lute sixties* namely* 
that two superxiowers qre dominating 
the world. Within two years of tho 
cuiith Congress of the CCP endorsing 
that line (first inoclatmed in 1065) 
Kissinger arrivetl in Beijing. Are wa 
on tlie threshold of something similar 
now? 

Oue hopes that Indian policy-makm 
see the dynamic charactet of the aitua«* 
tion and do not take a static» State and 
thoroughly meaningless view of Chfita 
and its foreign polity. One feam 
because the dominant view has been 
of that tend., llop^iilly our 
sociid scientists would come 
Beijing AVitte. some ne^. andftm 
penipppltviets.y 


im 
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NKW DEI.HI 

Rule by PM’s Secretariat 

BM 


A FORMER chainnan-cuTn-managin 4 
ibreclor of tin Stetl AulbonU <»f liului 
who js now running a private con¬ 
sultancy firm of his own wa<; appointed 
early last >ear part-time chairman of the 
Public Enteiprises Selection Boaid lie 
was also concuiientl> made part time 
chairman of the National Textile ( m 
poration and has now been shilled to 
Indian Airlines as its part-time chan 
miUt He IS obviousU a \ct\ much 
oveiwoikcd man His elevation to such 
an exalted nosition or positions itself 
laised mam cvebrows, especially when 
he continued side bv side to run his 
pii\ate consultancv business as well 
He IS said to be loing \cr\ well in that 
business 

Even sOf Billimona can claim to ha\o 
done i \ci\ vood job n making the 
selections Ini top executive jobs in the 
public sector entei puses He is said 
to have streamlined the pioceduies foi 
makint the selections Among the 
innovations intioduccd in this connec¬ 
tion are ooen adveitiscmcnts inv t ng 
candidates from the nnvatc sector for 
these jobs. The PESB is icpoited to 
have drawn up nanels of candidates, 
indicating its older of oiefcrence, foi 
I'l posts of part lime chan man, 62 posts 
of full-time chief executives and 72 posts 
of full-time executive directors foi 
various public sector undertakings m a 
short penod of one veai, betwi'cn 
September 1981 and August 1982 
Since the chairman of the P£SB seem 
ed to enjoy the full confidence of the 
highest political authontv, it was felt 
that the problem of vacancies in top 
positions in the public sector undei tak¬ 
ings would now be at last resolved 
This would have been a plus point for 
the proper and efficient working of the 
public sector. 

But thi«. has not actuallv happened. 
The recommendations of the PESB have 
to go through further scrutiny before 
the Qnal selection from the panel of 
iiames recommentled or from outside it 
IS made for any posting. The adminis¬ 
trative mmistiy concerned has a part to 
play in this process. But the matter is 
finally chnehad only when the Prime 
Minister and her Secretariat nod thmt 
approeal^ the tesutt is that there is a 
long InttMaf between the time the PBSB 
III 


rlicisioii It 111 ten hapixns that the 
irSBs Itimnincndi'ioiis an Inpissed 
oi the PFSB Itself is a«ked to make 
altetnative recommend itioP'i In spite 
of having chosen a most trustwoithv 
and pliable instiuimit fir making the 
selections the prcroeitive of inikinatlic 
final choice continues to Ik excicis^d 
at diffeicm and hi«hoi IcvcK if nolili 
cal authoiit\ Sine tlu ujection if 
the rccommcndaticmc of the PESB nn 
like those of the UPSC does not have 
to be dul\ explained, this prciogativc is 
cxeicised most freelv In spite of the 
eneigctic work ot the PFSB, thcicfore, 
a large numbci c f to i posts in the pub 
he sector are still vacant Since more 
vacancies continue to arise in the 
natural couise as well as for a vanctv 
<>l other reasons, the piobicin of lop 
Icssness in the ca’-e of the public sector 
undertakings continues to evade solu 
tion I he most critical bottleneck n 
this respect IS ensilv the «^ccuung of final 
approval fiom the Piimc Ministei s 
Sccietanat 

it not onlv in lespect of appoint 
ments tc> public sector undertakings 
that the gxuntlct of the Pnme Ministers 
Secret mat has to be run but all appoint 
ments at the higher levels of the ofhciat 
h erarchv have to do the same Frequent 
ie«hnffles in the hnrcauerilif Imc-iip 
1iiv< lieeiciK 1 Innihu exircise 
Tins kieps <\ci\ one in highfi 
administrative and management post 
tions on tenterhooks and has so soft 
cned the whole lot of them that an 
approving nod from the Piime Minis¬ 
ters Secretanat is avidlv sought for 
moving in an\ direction oi taking anv 
dec Sion This situation has nntuiallv 
cUitteicd iio the decision mak ng pro 
cessC'i all along the Im' The Pnme 
Minister'^; Secietanat has indeed become 
a vetv serious bottleneck in the wav it 
smooth functioning of the goveinment 
nneh'ne 

Whenever things go wrong or seem 
to go wrong here there and everywhere, 
some weli-tneafimg people propose that 
they might be set right only if the 
Prime Minister were to intervene. In 
fact, the rx>8ition is that the Prime 
Minister’s intervention m all matters of 
the working oi the government and the 
adimnibtratioii has become all-pervasive 
and notbuii that is done or not done 


IS allowed to eseaoc thu mteivcn ion 
No exc-'ption may be tiken to this 
position since th^ Pnn e Ministei is rht 
hi ul of the 'government It the Piiiiie 
Miiiistei keeps everv one in the govein¬ 
ment and eveiv institution of the' gov 
etnmeiu on a shoit Icjsh a n a> be 
legaided as a UihxI thing and an earnest 
of firm leadeishin and direction of 
government poheiev and then imple¬ 
mentation But things go wrung when 
him kndcrshin and diiection tiiin into 
iiiteifcrcnee un i dav-todav basis and 
ill fits and stilts so that confidence is 
undennined ind iinccrtjintv abounds 
md decisions ct held up 
\^hcn the Kuo oil dcil scandal 
ecentlv( suifaced the conccined file 
getting lost somewheic in the Prime 
Ministei s Secietanat fixuicd vciv 
piominentlv In this case lactois other 
than onlv bad management and incfh- 
eicnev in the Pnme Mmist^i’s Sccretanit 
mav have been involved But U is not 
the onlv case of this kind where urgent 
fill s are kent on the shelves in the 
Pnme Ministers Secietanat while 
otheis wait pUientIv for final clearance 
before moving fiitthci with iheir work, 
rhn does t hmpen only because 
there are larger considerations to be 
taken into .iccount and complicated 
problems to be resolved before the final 
(huince is guon It is ofUn siniplv 
because the Prime Ministei's Secretariat 
IS so cluttered up and so little time is 
devoted thci'' to disposal of the things 
that have to be put before it Take, 
for instance the decision to issue repeat 
invititions to foieign oil companies to 
take up exoloration work on structures 
which were icdclineatcd for the purpose. 
The proposals in *his connection were 
dulv finalised in the Petroleum Ministo- 
The pohev issues involved in this pro- 
posil had been settled much earlier 
But since the Ministiv could not proceed 
fu-thei without final clearance fiom the 
Pnme Mmistci and he* Secietanat, its 
pioposil w K duK forwaided for the 
puipose The '•outine of obt.iinmg the 
clearance tOi>k sevcia’ months and 
action on this impoitant matter Wms 
delayed for the dm stum Such dchvs 
^nd hold ups have I'^comc i normal 
part of the working ol the go ernment 
under the present dispensation 

In some cases, of couise, there are 
also special quick decisions at the level 
of the Prime Minister and hei Secre¬ 
tanat This happens when normal pro¬ 
cedures for scruttnv and processing of 
a proposal are dispensed with and 
decisions are taken over the heads of 
those who mav be appropriately coti- 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 

THE CENTRE FOR MANAGEMENT IN AGRICULTURE 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF M\N\GEMENT, ATIMEDABAD 

• DCOGARIFS PROrilES 

I. K Moiilik. V. S. V>av Ran jit Giinta, B. M. Desai, B. L. Tripathi, and M. S. Patel, 
rills btKik IS the second publication m the seiics on the action reseatch pioj^rantmc in 
ail il decclopment The piofil's on i)^o(>aih tehsil in lidaipur district provide an insight 
into the sociil ind economic conditions of the iiea 

153 pp. hardbound Rs. 40.00 

• GROUND-NUT MARKETING 

C. G. Ranadv, K. H. Rao, and D. V. Sah. 

Ihe benefits likely to acciuc to gioi.ndiiiit f.iinieis vcith coitically integrated coopeiatives 
ate brought out in the study 

98 pp. hardbound Rs. 42.00 

• MANAGEMENT OE AGRICULT URAL F.XTENSION 
Prakash M. Shingi, Sanjaj WadHalkar, and Gurindcr Kaiir. 

This book studies the tiainin^ and visit system intioduced recently in Rajasthan and the 
steps taken to evolve a moden management cultuie as pail of the buicaucratic fuimowork 

124 pp. haidhouiid Rs. 52.00 

• MARKETING CHANNEIS AND PRICE SPREAD IN COTTON 
C. G. Ranade. R. B. Singh, and K. H. Rao. 

Compiles the piivate and coopeiative tiade channels foi cotton and shows that marketin" 
with virticil intcgi ition (up to ginning and piossing) helps the small cotton gioweis 

108 pp. hardlionnd Rs. 50.00 

• PROJECT APPROACH IN AGRICUITURAL HNANCING 
B. M. Desai and Y. Nara^ana Rao 

This book e\amincs the piojeci appioich to lending an pi utiscd by the Gujaiat Stale Co¬ 
operative I and Development Bank 

76 pp. hardboiinu Rs. 40.00 

• PROJECT PIANNING, IINANCTNG, IMPLEMENTATION, AND EVALUATION 
U. K. Srivastava assisted by S. N. Chokshi 

This nook will serve as a manual foi formulation, hnancing, and implementation and con- 
tiol of agio-industual piojccts Case studies aic used to illustrate various concepts. 

500 pp. hardbound Rs. 125.00 

• TELEVISION AND KNOWIEDGF-GAP HYPOTHESIS 
Prakash M. Shingi, Gurindcr Kaur, and Ravi Prakash Rai. 

The authois test ihc knowledg;-gap hypothesis which states that population segments with 
highci economic status lend to acquire knowledge at a faster r.ite when the infusion of mass 
media infoimation into i sociil system increases 

131 pp liaidbound Rs. 90.00 

• TRIBAL UNREST AND FORESTRY MANAGEMENT IN BIHAR 
Ranjit Gupta, Prava Banerjl, and Ainar Guleria 

A study ot tile tubal upiising in Chotanagpur plateau in Bihar, this book also raises the 
question ot lelating foiostiy mmagement with the needs and aspirations of the lubals. 

100 pp. hardbound Rs. 75.00 
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Popular Prakashan Private Ltd. 

Tardeo Road 
Opp. Roche 
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kemcd. This onl> mokes confusion 
worse confounded. The recent deci¬ 
sion to allow impoits of cc^our TV sets 
.IS 'ijifts* IS a case in point. The Depart¬ 
ment of Llectioniss was not pnv> to 
this decision and came to know of it 
dfiei the decision had been announced, 
rht decision is believed to have leen 
iriixcd at because interested quarters 
managed to get diicct access to the 
Prime Ministei and nersuade her to 
levetsc the eailiei decision not to allow 
such impoits It was. theteforc, not 
considered necessary to consult the 
concerned quarters in the government 
ind directions weie uiven to the Com¬ 
merce Ministiy to .illov\ the impoits ol 
coloui TV as ‘uifls* 


The direct hand of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's Secretariat in negv>tiating a variety 
of commercial deals with different 
interests, Indian and foreign, from which 
the concerned dcpaitmcntv are kept at 
a distance has indeed become a very 
fiequent happening. Since specialist 
advice is not sought and there is no 
cloys and c.ijcfu) processing of such 
deals, some ol them do come unstuck 
such as. for instance the turnkev 
construct on ol a second steel plant in 
Oiissa bv a Biitish business group. But 
some others go thiough and their rights 
and Mtongs, with alt thiir i.nplications 
ifid lojisi(pioikes get Imtoveied whin 

It IS ill tOt> IdtL 


B4R0DA RIOTS 

Wages of Political Corruption 

Asgliar All Kitgineer 


I 111 n itioii had still not overcome 
ihe shock ot the W ciut communal 
iiots when tliLie began the senous 
>utbicMk ot communal violence in 
Baroda Cuijiiu his b\ now acquiicd 
the dubious distinction ot being one 
1 IIh most coinimnul iioS-protie st.iUs 
in the couiitn In Gujaiat. Baroda 
has I hi toi\ ot cianmunal iiots 
Baioda had gone up in llamcs in the 
wake of the Mots m Ahmedibad m 
196^ In Septcinbci 1981 comni'jiial 
Iiots eiiipled again, taking a toll of 9 
lives iccouling to goMMnmeni figures 

Barodi his a population of 7S lakh 
iccoidmu to ihe I'^HI census Mus¬ 
lims numbci about 8'>,000, i e, about 
12 pei cent i»r the total population 
accord ng to the 1971 census Mus¬ 
lims of Baioda a**c divided into si\ 
sub-commumtics. i e. Dawoodi Boh 
ras (1,200). Alavi Bohias (si\ to seven 
thousand). Sulemam Bohras (2.000) 
and Dudhwata Jamat. Memons and 
other Muslims (for these three groups 
gepaiate population figures aie not 
available) 

Muslims in Baroda are exlremclv 
poor, except foi Alavi Bohras and those 
belonging to the Dudhwala Jamat. 
(While the Alavi Bohras ate known as 
the Smdhis of the Bohra communitv. 
the Dudhwala Jamat has the monopoly 
of transport business.) Sulcmani Bohras 
and Memons are trying to come up but 
the rest of tJte Muslims, constituting the 
bulk of the Muslim population, are very 
poor. It can be safely said that more 
than per cent of the Muslims aic 


below the povtiiv liiu. m this othci 
wist prospciou. citv 

Iht Iiots in Senicmbti I9M and the 
onis which ti ok pi ICC in the last week 
of Octobei *>n the occision of Mohar 
ram were not between Hindus and 
Muslim but betwem Muslims and 
Kahais (oi Bho si a ciicduled caste 
communitv \Mnt is the cause of 
animositv lxtwt.<n the two’ In Meerut 
the Valmikis wcit incited U) kill Mus 
lims. alle^cdlv b\ thi followcis of the 
RSS and BJP But it is interesting to 
note, these oi a.tnisat ions have not 
plaved an\ such n U in the Bauxta riots 
At least no «>nc has made tn\ suth 
allegation 

What IS then the cause ot the chsh 
between kahits and Muslims^ A cari 
ful mciuiiv brings out (he lolc anti 
MHid ilenunts h.ive csmie to pliv in 
the political life of the coiintu and how 
political patroiitige being extended to 
them bv ccitain unscruptous politicians 
IS causing havoc This is an extiemely 
impoitant phenomenon which lequiies 
studv in depth Hetc we shall touch 
upon only some relevant aspects which 
have a heanni on the immediate situa 
t^on 

Until 1977 some Muslims had a 
monopoly of the illicit liquor business 
This business has now been taken ovoi 
by the Kahars One Shiva Kahar is now 
said to be in absolute command of the 
business The biisimss js flotiiishing 
It lias been alleged that in Baroda city 
liquor worth Rs 1 lakh is sold every 
dav and fhai fuifta totdling Rs ffOUkh 


per year is paid to police officials and 
political bosses It is for this reason 
that Shiva Kahai is said to have deve 
loped very close relations with police 
officials and sumo important political 
bosses of the ruling partv 
The Dashchta festiv il is celcbiatoci 
with gicai tomo amon' middle and 
upper middle classo'^ and upper castes 
like Patels Desais. etc This veai the 
Kahcirs celebrated Dashchu very lavish 
]\ Fv CIV where in the Kahai iocalitv. 
photographs ot Shivin wer», hung and 
swords and spcnis kepi neai the photo 
graphs The celebrations brought out 
how eas\ raonov was flowing among 
certain sections of Kihais involved in 
the liquoi business 

Shiva Kahai had been airested in 
May I9H1 in connection with some 
group dashes However, it was .illcged 
that he was provided with all the com¬ 
forts including liquor, inside the jail 
Or It A\ini Shalt Diw in t social worker 
lodged a protest with the citv poliCi 
shief in this ii.gaiJ and the then DSP 
slopped these facilities to Shiv.t Kahat 
This is said to havi roused the ire ot 
Shiv,I who swoic to fake levcngi He 
was waiting fvr an oDpoitiinitv It 
would lx; recalled thu during the Sep 
tcmbci 1981 mils also tlx business 
iivalrv between thi Muslims and tin 
Kalnis had plawd th^ mam loU 

It IS imixirtant t*> note that 
yiti csiu of the populitioi if Baioda 
Cl nsists oi Maiathas as it \v .s onct a 
Maidtha state '^2 mr cent of the pv>pu 
lat on IS that ol CiUjiiatis last lime, 
IS now npfx 1 c iste Hindus likt PiUls 
Binta^ and Brahmins did not lake pait 
in the dashes Mai.ithis whi^ iic gene 
rails economicdl\ on pat with the 
Muslims have been tiaditionallv the 
rivals of Muslims Bhois oi Kahars who 
aie concentrated in Navapuia and Pani- 
daiwi/a (the rfoubk-prone neas). as 
pointed out cailiei are cngi,!id m 
nv.tlrv with Muslims ovci liqiioi biisi 
ness and gambling r.rckots 

The eailiei i ol had begun on 
Scpitinber H. 1981 and the latest phase 
began m its most violent fv>rm on Otto 
bei 27, 1982 Ihe mieivcning 410 days 
weie not. in fact fre<> ol communal 
tcnsiiin All these davs people lived in 
constant teai ol communal t.ouble The 
latest nhtsc of iicXs began iccording to 
Savved Nistii Bapu the deputy Mavoi 
(f Baioda. fitxn Oclolx?i 22, when a 
person ui Navapuia Iocalitv was falallv 
stabbed It was foflowed bv som** 
sporadic clashes and cm lew was clamp 
ed The Muslims decided not li> install 
tazia\ (inntitfd version ol Imam Hu 
sain\ tomb m Kerbala. Itaq) m view 
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To help you retain skilled personnel 


SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 

UC’s Superannuation Scheme Is something your employees would welcome, as it 
offers them a pension. SIdlled personnel tend to stay on in companies and 
institutions which offer LICs Superannuation Scheme. Note the advantages 

1 The contributions made under this scheme are tax-deductible as business 
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pensionable job 
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pt tite eommsM tension. However^ 
Prabodh IUwbU Home Minister ol 
Gujarat, persuaded Muslims to go ahead 
wj h the installation of iaaas and 
assured them that no harm would tome 
to them« 

The Muslims, on this assurance in¬ 
stalled lazuis on Octiiher 2*1 iml 
strangely enough the nolitc Bapu siTd 
fell upon them on the pi etexi of break¬ 
ing the curfew* Either the polite did 
not obey the Home Mimstei or the 
Home Minister did not instruct ♦ht 
polite to allow the Muslims to install 
tazia\ ihis contentious inaHi can be 
resolved only through a thorough in 
quirv The police rtsoitcd to firing in 
whidi 22 persons weie iniuitd Also 
the police arrested 70 peisons of whom 
9 were Hindus and the rest Muslim*- 
56 Muslims were charged undti section 
160, whettas the Hindus wcie releistd 
after being taken to the polite station 

Tension persisted and spoiadit in 
tidents of stabbing, stone thiowing tU 
continued to otcur between Octobet 
22 and 27 wht ^ major \ioltnco broke 
out 7lu to la Drocessioii \\ is takui 
out bv Muslim' on the 27th When u 
passed thiough Lai Akhaia i Maiatha 
locality dead bodies of two Muslims 
wtie distoveted thtit Pension grip 
ped the cit> A fiesh bout of violtntc 
begin from Oitob&i 29 The authon 
tics decided to till out arm>. but the 
jrniy in fact itmaincd a silent specta 
tor 

Shivi Kdhar was vvaiting foi in 
oppoitunitv to take revenge Bahiichat 
wada Is liis stronghold Evciy Muslim 
hut m that aiea was dcstioved In fact 
some high taste Hindus tried to help 
the Muslims They began to phone 
the polite Ihe nolitc asked them to 
remain silent Then, it is alleged then 
telephone lines went dead Aftei the 
operation for demolishing the Muslim 
huN began the light in the locality also 
went oil It IS alleged that this was 
done deliberately 

When the Muslims went to lodge 
complaints they were detained, some¬ 
thing which usually happens in all the 
not& On Octobei 29 in Nalbandwada 
m the Mughalwada locality a Hindu was 
stabbed fatally. The police now entei 
ed the Muslim areas and began to terro¬ 
rise the people systematically Some of 
the Muslim leaders allege that earlier 
five Muslims had been stabbed but the 
police did not arrest anyone. Now it 
went op offensive. The SRP here play¬ 
ed the same role as the PAC in Morada- 
bad and recently in Meerut 

The Muslims say that the young ones 
among the males were the special tar¬ 
gets. knm and dbows of many 
of diem wha drive rthdiaws were bro* 


hen, rendering them crippled. Some of 
the victims of the i>olice wrath said 
that Muslims were called out of their 
houses and told, "show SP saheb how 
you piay”. When the Muslim peiform¬ 
ed sajiia (pros nted themselves) one 
polite jiwan each would trample his 
hand undti hii^ ' oot. the other would 
put hN boot on hib neck and vet an 
other one would ram lathi blows on 
his back Miiiy victim-i told this iMitei 
the same storv All this, the Muslims 
allege, to tike leveUi^t for the murdei 
of a Hindu 

One universite Uachci eommented 
Ihd the rot had gone vciv dttp I'en 
the politic!ms of the ruling oirtv iie 
t ikin' I in 111 the hafta givtn 1)> tbt 
bootlcggcis I irlier th,,\ used to bir 
gain only for election funds but now 
tluv hn^iile lot trgtilai i hafto I has 
the police and the polititim of iht 
luling part> wut hand in glo\t The 
Baioda not can haidl\ be tailed a 
communal not in the triditional s«nse 
Evciyonc wo talked to maintained that 
the acknowledged communal parties 
and organisations hid no lole to ph\ 
in th s tonfliti Neither was un pc li 
tieal OL icUgious issue iiuolved Ih ic 
was no disDUtc about the proccssessun 
ol ktzifis Ol even its inute Unlike sor>ie 
othei not p! one towns Muslims of 
Baiodi do not even have political 
ambitions eithci According to Ghulam 
Dawood Mtmon, secretary ot Baroda 
eiLv Congress (1). there ait no Muslim 
MI As or MPs from there Out of 60 
councillors in the Municipal toipoi ition 
only seven are Muslims sia from the 
(ongitss (I) and one independent Onl\ 
the deputy Mayoi S\ed Nisar Bapu is 
a Muslim Out of the seven Muslim 
councillors, five have submitted their 
resignation in protest against the pc lict 
excesses against Muslims Tht two 
who have not resigned aic ftom those 
loc.ih'ies which have not been iftccted 
Now piessure is being brought on these 
councillors to withdraw then lesi'^Uii 
ti<Mis and they art being assured that 
the jiolice ofiicials guiltv of excesses 
against Muslims would be tiansicired 
The Muslim councillors are likclv to 
oblige 

The Chief Minister did not v isit not 
tom Baroda until November 6 and that 
too imdei instructions from the Pnme 
Minihtci A high level delegation of 
Muslim MPs and other> met Indiia 
Gandhi on November 1 and appraised 
her oi the happenings at Baroda The 
delegation was led b\ the Indian Union 
Muslim League It was only then ^hat 
the Chief Minister visited Baroda 
Home Minister Prabodh Rawal spoke 
repeatedly of dealing sternly with the 
situatioii but did hardly anything of the 


sort. It IS he, a$ pointed out earher, 
who had requested Muslims to install 
iazias cn October 22 and when tlie 
Muslims did, his i>olicc beat them up 
and anested many of them foi violat¬ 
ing the curfew When minv dilcvlions 
met him at th^ circuit house to tell him 
the (dk ol atrocities on No\cmbei 1, 
Rawal dismissed them summuiily sa>ing 
*I will inquitc into these, incidents* 
The Victims weic biilti that thev did 
not even get a proper hcaiing When 
the mmoritv cell ol tbt lamia Pait> 
iniJc i represent dll n lo the Home 
Muiistci It Gandhi IS igai through a 
mtinoi induri the Home Minister, 
instead t>f leccnmg the dckpition sent 
the armed police and (t *>1 pcr'-oiis 
me tid 

The Hots in Birodi icsuited m os-, 
of seven Imvcs tsi\ b st il htng und one 
bv poliee bullet) 55 mjiited, II proper 
ties being set on fire and 622 arrested 
(of which 540 ire slid to be Muslims) 
All this w IS 1 ic'ult of ncithci com 
muml politics noi of in\ coni nunil 
conflict but ot poIiticiJ corruption, puu 
ind simple bxtending politic il patron 
ige lo anti-son d dements ind lectpt 
ing 1 shire in the spoils was at the root 
of the trouble, in addition tc the tac 
loTiil hjjht within the ml ng piitv 


Nagarjana Cements 

NVCAIUUN^ (*1 MI'NTS is we W up 
1 mmi cement plant it Mittapalh vil 
hge in NiUonda district of Andhra 
Piadesh with an annuil cipieity of 
66 000 tonnes The oiofici is estimated 
to tost Rs 5 94 crorc The company is 
miking a public issue of II 10 lakh 
equity shares ot Rs 10 each to ruse a 
pin of the finance rcqiurcd for the pro 
ject Accoiding tc# the manicement. the 
tomnanv hones to commence tnal runs 
in April 1983 and commeicial p cduc 
tion in ibout i month thereafter The 
plant should achieve about 60 pci cent 
capacity utilisition in the first v»a» of 
prcKluction and full cimcity in the so 
cond The break-even point is cstima 
ted at around 33 ncr cent c parity 
utilisation The company puvpo es to 
market a substantiil portion of its pro¬ 
duction in Nalgonda and other marby 
distiicts of Khammam Wanngal and 
Rangarcddy besides the twin cities of 
Hyderabad and Sccunder ibad The 
compiny docs not envisage inv luarket 
mg problem It will have the benefit of 
rebate on excise duty of Rs 35 per 
tonne of cement and exemption from 
pnee and distribution control The pub- 
Itc issue, which will open on Novem 
ber 25, is managed bv SBl y merchant 
banking division. 
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The blending of teas into a i^nge teas. 


*, S s 




of the finest brands is a matter of 
experience Of skis and expert. 

Everyday our expert blenders 
and tea tatters sift through over 
500 vJTij^s of teas from the 
choicest gardens. To select, to blend 
to year fu}} saiisfaruon, the finest 


ait excite boiK^ Is bcsrrk 
'tt^rowr. Strength, Unmatched taste 
Arid mote. Perfect packai^ , 
to prQtect,to deliver at the i^tKkinessand 
freshr^ss of leas. 

Now you know why discerning tea ^ 
drinkers a^ for ({usity by nadtteHbi^ori.^ 
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tAMILj«Am} 


Textile Bonus Issue 
Behind Facade of Legalism 


Brindavan 

\LL Irak luiioiis i<x)iesfnhiur UUilc 
woilcrrs 111 1 mill \ idii ind Pondidieiu 
have ijivcii i luini 11 1 loi m indchiiiti 
9 tike in dl th< 2()<) o<ld imlU 
from \nvtiilKi 11 lo puss Hkh dt 
111111(1 lot piviiieiil o( lioiins IS in tlic 
pKVioii^ tlnei \( irs The dc(.ision loi 
direct action liv the tixtili Avotkiis 
niimbciifi« ilunil 1 j() likh in these two 
slit<s cone in Oclolui 18 is i sccpitl 
to thi 1 iiliiM ot two loiiiids of hixiiiliti 
talks ixlwcin the miiuucimn s ind 
the ticidt luitons coiiipiisnii' the 

IIMS M\l)\1k IMK- (111 
MTltC lAlk 1)1111 md lli( 
IMK 

riu dl pu • 1 wtcn till Sonthi m 
Iiidii Mils \s 3 iiitiim (SIM\) icpK 
sentm^ thi m mcnts and tin li idi 
miions 111 ic ud to piMoenl ol lioinis 
IS as lollows whil< till ti idt muon 
iM (hn in liiu piMiunl ol Inniiis iiiuh i 
the toiiiiiil i c\oKid l\ tlu SIM V the 
SIMV icpicsi nt i iv( unit to idluu 
sliictK to tlie jiioMsniis ol till Bonus 
\(l Uni 1 the SIM\ tonmili biscd 
on pio hulls il\ ihc 1 * mis i iiu« d lioin 
12 p^i mil l( )2 PM iMit \vhMcas 
m the ( i L >1 tl 1 nns \il i mint 
itinni ol S 1 pu lent md i in iviinum 
ol 20 pt I tciU st pul il< fl 

SIM \ s Si \M» 

SIM \ N s III I oil lliO I I nn I so IS 
tint Ihc U \ i‘c II dll In is ixpciiciKUi 
\ flllllH 1 d MlsiS IS lIuTC IS llClW 

accuTniilatiun of \aiu stocks due to 
poor ofltikt aid i ^tMp I di in prues 
It cliinis thiL it do(s not have the 
nsomces to meet even tlic statuloix 
obhnations luidci the Bonus \ci and 
htiiei tb( oHm to pav the minmiuni 
Ixinus piesenbcd iinilei the skitidc m 
two Jiislilmeii s Iht SIM\ piess ic 
lease ei\s the i»tfcp use ici cost ol 
ptodiiction md the imuniuiierativc 
prices obtained loi the \ un as th 
mam uasens toi kht he aw loss mciu- 
ud bv the indls in raiml Nadu The 
Tiiills it pie sent hi\< m unsold slock 
ol b)(KM) bales woitli \\s 33 cion 
Moicovii die piess leloasc poiuU out 
lint the exiess snni Hs S croie pud 
as pait of bonus in violation ot the 
Bonus Act in the past years has attract 
ed a fax impo^tion to the time of Bs 3 
Clou liecat^ t|[ie ta\ anthoiities do 
tHts peyi}Hiit as pett of 


C Moses 

SJM \ ( leiilaiiiis 1 is(d on llic csaim 
iiafion oi bal nice sh( ets ol l() eoiii 
pines (o Mk m i 1980 »5 mils iiueli 
i pioiit ol Its I fill Iikii whticas *3 
nilb loMiiied i Jo s < I Its 21 lakh Bui 
n }%l 26 mils lulled onl\ i piold 
ol Hs liO hkh md 1 I nulls inclined 
( toss ol Bs 2Sl ) ikh wlieie is thesi 
10 nil Is pud bs "Vs 1 ikh i boitiis ml 
othd pi\in II s In 19SI 82 these lulU 

hoc inide i net xuolu of Hs P) 1 ikl 

mb S|M\ iliiiiis ihtitIuK Ihil 

then IS III posN bihtv il piMii^ m\ 
thin' dbov* S >> j)M (Ml I'u niMii 

'iiimi pie^'ilud iindei the Bonus \tt 

I VMi it tlu nil Is luxe to p l\ tlic 
sfiiitoix in n inniii ol 8 pci cent 
h \t n lhe\ will hoc to pi\ is 

miidi Hs 2^3 likh llioimh thes< 
mills hive mile i net piofil ol onK 
1\s 49 ikli vTliis IS 111 IV (I It lix 

ikiiu: iiito leeoimt die piofil m 1 lo s 
ol to nulls iken t) ethei) How i in 

ilic (lulls piv m\thii4 (xtii o\M md 
iIxiVL this-* SIM \ Iso muuts oil Ihi 
it Ihi mils pi\ mvlhin^ exti i iImivc 
du. sOpiilied mioiinl tluv will at 
hut tix It thi 1 it< ol 60 pel enit <1 
the nnoiint sme the iddiloiiil pi\ 
unit w !• not 1) letcpUd is put ol 
MV iiiie (xpindilute Im the nil Is 
\lso the mills (ipuilv l> juv sb mid 
Ik tikcu into ^eloul 1 ^ in xuvv oi the 
St nous 4lut wlueli tic iiidiishv 
i II in^ fiOiii netMubei 1980 

Ihc iituni iits pit Iniw lid bv llu 
niiKM Icadeis iie i iutlovvs ]he 
JoitiiLiOs o the mdiisliv ebaiu{( evdi 
e illv md *1 h xneseut ensis, in then 
Mtw shoide’ in'- be eied is itasoii to 
elciiv thi woik^i then h Ultimate due 
bi c msc ihe nulls hid minu'cd siindu 
situatous In ihe pisl Ihe nulls wtie 
p IV 1114 iiioH than the stitiitoiv mini 
nuini foi the last 16 v< \is c' n wh(u 
the indnstix had been ni the doklruiu** 
Tor mstuK in 1969 70 when tlu 
mill uuiin iimlei the Bonus Vet w is 
oiiK 4 pei cent the indiistiv hid pud 
o\M S pel cent 

Secondlv the iitiion uleis iiu'ii 1 
1114 those of the IMIC h el Hut llu 
stite stovciiinHiil houlii not tol^ivv the 
Central i^oveuimcot s diicdivc iMcausi 
even O n'l d (fovcinni ul undcitakitijs 
were bouus ovei and ibovi 

tlie stilnlorv limit ol 20 tx i cent 
(hoi exnmple Kmdnshm Tdepnitltr^ 


and anothet 15 pin cent as piodiicUon 
incentive) Further the union leadei^^ 
pomt out that the luill owmis vvtie> lu 
J let, picpaud to (oiidudc \ hvexiir 
bonus at'ic'enieot based on SIMV 
loiiuuli in 1979 Howevci th* mne 
lueiit w IS si4iiid 'oi thiec >t us md 
I 9 sed J IS veil I hi V isk vvhv eaiit 
the sum SI UleiiieiJt be eontinueeP 
fhiii ni'iiiieiit IS Hut *veii li the 
SIMV loiiJiiil t Is exlcnhd tins v< it 
foi cdiiilitin^ Hu boons pivnieiU 
tl in m 1 4 iiK nt s IriitiKiil eoiiiiiu nicnt 
will be It n iHv less in view of then 
ekiim thif most mills bid inclined i 
los lilt *< xlili woikcis (k'liimd is 
not fo? lilt Slim iinount ol limns i 
111 llu last VI u mil (nJx 1 j n i , |, 
fh sum. bISIS 

I M SI Ixii I J ssios 

let Us I iilv exuniiK Hu ii4iiuiciils 
]}iit ^ IIw nd hv SIMA Mu iiupicssion 
LK ited bv the SIMV tlul the mils iie 
ill v*i\ bid shixH I IK t tine 140104 
i>v till (M must Hi il evidence 011 
hind Icxtili iinlls in Tmill Naehi 
luve not lind miv bulv iii the 10 

tint pist llu SIMV i)ieeTie*ed i 
4 V( ti uis>si<>n but it did luit oeem 
Then WIN IK 1 IV o|i 111 ihc tc\'dc 
nulls 111 spiif I the imposition ol 

powei (III As I HI PU I of flit the 
i mpi iti nils h IV Luchted Jie itiv 

*14 L IIIS 4 ol till Hoiiil IV Icxlili voikcis 
sti ike 

It 111 1 I e 1 I n i t M th II 111 
( iinihitoie piorludlv tv s vmv hi di 
Mu IS llu 1 C iSMi V h 1 1979 III 

ndnstiv wi region i c (tduncnt 
w IS com hide I bv tiie 11 in 1 « meiif A 
'u^c minibir oi m U m (Viimbif n 
sun* d woikJoid St It I iiiciits bilitcnlly 
Vnd II iiiv riu]*s in ( iimbituic liaw 
one ill foi io( f iiiisitun m neon' 
limes whili must liivi b b^d U> 
irnpiovi piodiicliMtv Ibis is peibips 
out ol till leisons whv tlu SIMV 
loi mill i w IS intuidiieid ti mintim 

thi bi 4 h live* o pioiliicbvilv iibtmiid 
ml to iveiid Jaiiom to nn*e md weik 
sUppm* Ilovvevfi III the pieMu ton 
tioxeisv tile qiies toil (i piodiietivilv 
his hiM tomplcUU silitiiekel 
CorPiiiv to the (iiiMtiM ol fl i 
Bine in of I’nbhe I lucipi ses the \l( 
nulls in 1 mil N i <1 1 weic pi\ n' hoiiii 
in Xdss )f whit stipii it I nil Im 
le Bexiiis Vet — i ilcu viei i 1 n ol 
Bi r\ instiiiel on md the bi nils Vi' 
This xeess pivincnl lo fi xlih wotkiis 
w IS tn tlu ndiistiv niii i ^lon !>iss 
1 vtn m the else of tlu U xlilf v'oiUis 
stiikc eivM tie lioniis issm in Kei il i 
vvhcic thi woikiis w infi 1 the SIMV 
loimuli lo Ik ipplud to tlKin siMV 
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SCOlftliMl6 Atll 


Announcement regarding the public issue of 400,000 13.5%r 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING 
HOURS ON WEDNESDAY. 24 NOVEMBER 1982 AND WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE 
OF BANKING HOURS ON SATURDAY. 4 DECEMBER 1982 OR EARIIER AT THE 
DISCRETION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY BUT NOT 
BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY. 29 NOVEMBER 1982 
The Company's Equity Shares are presently listed on the Calcutta Stock Exchange It is 
intended that application will be made to Bombay. Delhi and Madras Stock Exchanges 
for an official quotation of the existing Equity Shares of the Company 

Applicationf have been made to the Stock Exchangee at Calcutta Bombay Delhi and Madras for 
permission to deal in and for an official quotation for the Debentures now being issued 


THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNi 


(Incorporated on 19 August 1926 u 
Registered Off ice Dunlop House \ 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Authorised 

30000 8%Gi 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COMPANY 

In August 1926 the Company was incorporated as 


conversion will stand augmented in the same 
proportion in which the said Equity (Ordinary) 
Share Capital of the Company is augmented by the 


1 50 00000 
43 00000 


8% Guaranted Cumulative Frefare 
Shares of Rs 100 each 
5V^% Second Cumulative Prefere 
Shares of Rs 100 each 
Equity (Ordinary) Shares of Rs 1 
Unclassified Shares of Rs 10 e 


smuHi iim jkI ri ^ Sajpumy ^ oint|pw»)dxe enwA'^t 






POLtimwmi.Y 


No\einbci l)20i 


Secured Convertible Debentures of Rs. 300 each for casHlat par , 


EMb>4T AND NOT A PROSPECTUS 

WMBMA. JLMMMMTJSn 

der the Indian Companies Act VII of 1913) 

'B Mirza Ohalib Street Calcutta 700 016 


Rs 

30 00000 

4000000 

150000000 

43000000 


INDIAN BANK 
United India Bldg 
Sir P Mehta Road 
Bombay 400 001 
Or Its branches at 

Ahmadabad (Mission Road) Bangalora (K G 
Road) Baroda (Raopura) Caleiitta (Red Cross 
Place) Coimbatore (Variety Hall Road) Delhi 
(Connaught Circus) Emakulam(MG Road) 
Hyderabad (Bank Street) Pondtcherty (Mission 
Street) Quikm (Main Road) Trichirapalli (Big 
Bazar Street) and Trivandrum (M G Road) 
MERCANTILE BANK LTD 
52/60 Mahatma Gandi Road 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

Calcutta (N SubhasRoad) NewDe’hifK Gandhi 


Dalai Street • Sushii N Shah Bhupen Lhimhers 
Ist Floor Dalai Sirett • Upendra M Dalai 604A 
Stock Exchange Plaza Dalai Street • Valji Bhimii 
B Co 109 Stork Fxchange Plaza Dalai Street • 
Viney M Shah 59 Bazarqate Street • V B Deiei, 
Bhupen Chambers Ground Floor Dalai Street • 
Hirelal Lilfadher 209 Stock Exchange Plaza Dalai 
Street • Dhirajial Maganlal Sons 1103 Stock 
Exchange Toweis D I jI Street • Kantila) 
Medhavdas B Co 105 Stock Exchange Plaza 
Dalai Street • Mehesh Jayantilal Pate) 602 Stock 
Exchange Tovwers Dalai Street • Porecha Bros , 

811 Stock Exchange Towers Dalai Street • 
Trambaklal Ratilal Parekh B Sons West Wing 
4th Floor Stock Exchange Towers Oaidl Street • 
Chimanlal J Dale) B Co 60b Stock Exchange 
Towers Dalai Street • Chimonlal Maneklal. Tab»e 


"fSl 


PS ^Tiiis «t)uAiiir1o( IfuuiiQ rtii'irm unoi| rinpintiTi t[Jr.niiii rs oqi | in 
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eCO|fOMie4ND 


Announcement regarding the public issue of 400,000 13,5% 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING 
HOURS ON WEDNESDAY. 24 NOVEMBER 1982 AND WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE 
OF BANKING HOURS ON SATURDAY 4 DECEMBER 1982 OR EARLIER AT THE 
DISCRETION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY BUT NOT 
BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY. 29 NOVEMBER 1982 
The Company's Equity Shares are presently listed on the Calcutta Stock Exchange It is 
intended that application will be made to Bombay. Delhi and Madras Stock Exchanges 
for an official quotation of the existing Equity Shares of the Company 

Applications have bean made to the Stock Exchangaa at Calcutta Bombay Delhi and Madras for 
parmisaion to deal in and for an official quotation for the Dabanturaa now being laauad 


V THIS IS ONLY AN AKiNOUNCE 

^ (Incorporated on 19 August 1926 undi 
Registered Office Dunlop House 576 


SHARE CAPITAL 

Authoriaad 

30000 8 %Gl 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE COMPANY 

In August 1926 the Company was incorporated as 


conversion will stand augmented in the same 
proportion in which the said Equity (Ordinary) 
Share Capital of the Company is augmented by the 


1 5000000 
43 0C000 


8 % Guaranted Cumulative Preference 

Shares of Rs 100 each 

S/% Second Cumulative Preference 

Shares of Rs 100 each 

Equity (Ordinary) Shares of Ra 10 a 

Unclassified Shares of Rs 10 each 
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‘Sufpeji Asea sjaip 
aieagjuao ued aejiii ‘g 
‘UojsjaAuoo ajo^aq 
uaAa pajepap sanssi 
snuog 01 luauiappug p 
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paseajbuj aq him isaja^ui 'g 
'ajhsop anssj luoj^ 
aiqeAed pajaiui %q-£i z 
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ZI uiqiiM pataiduioo 
pue uoisjaAuoQ %og * i. 


uijoj uoi)eoi|ddv am ui paiais sp anssi eqi 
01 s aifuee eqi |0 soqsuejq eqi uioji pue uiojeii 
pauieu ens 9 | eqi oi sjeiiuefl pue sje^oig Aucduioj 
tfMi |0 epgjo pajetsiBau aqi ujojj peuieiqo aq Aeiu 
snpedsoj^ aqi jo seidoo qiiM stujO| uoucaiidJy 

NOIXVOnddV dO WBOd 
DNV SniDBdSOMd dO AIIIIBVIIVAV 

aaeid 

iqBneuuoo i|ooiO d Buipimg epi eipuf peiiun 
03 g ueieg )m a peoy iiv ^esy 5uip|ing 
eBueqoxa i|90iq gp AueduiOQ g (tlunsg g 
a peog i|V fosv ouipjing aBueqaxs ijpois ^0 V 
ueiep a ieaji$ iueuiei|jeg duipimg leSeg ZZ 03 
g •meg\| (| 8 uis sueqieH • peog iiv lesy Buipimg 
sBueiioxa 1(301$ Oi 03 g (sBits xeQ a peog iiy 
fMV Spig eBueMSxg 1(90}$ sP 03 B •^PtMdnqg 
a paog Hun uixa ueieMopueMf z\/^ z 03 
g spoil Aspuuns • Ojeyy isueqf luey nseg lepoyy 
^ i * 03 g laqBuis • peoy equiegHa^^eg jamoi 
leuiiiN 209 RO B o^aiN d H • ^aei^ iqDneuuoo 
9V B ^atun)! pouiA • p«o$ eidnQ ngpuag 
qsaa 9/8 uoisueyy ueAAep 03 g uietqg uiag 
•feg a peog i|V leev p8l/i Buipimg pueiuieajQ 
806 * 03 g emeytl 3 r • oaeid uiBnauuoo 
$9H ' 03 g ueqenqg iwti|g a dujeo isunox 
uSiejOd ddQ peog iiv (esy c /6 esnoH ueuixei 
03 m leMieSg q g a Bie^ iqpueo aqini^e)| 
92 »PI 8 MS«|ie>l 909 OD B W»B in luuig 

iHiaa MSN 
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I iH I 91Z iiqraiin 

t lu j ueuiiJ N c Of 4 siequjeiio A(or m 

|S|uebeqqo scpuiBaN a &JC.yv jei(,)euj^$ Aeqiuog 
/1 V I ^ Pi ^^8 M^eg pjuisejpqeyy Aepue^ m 1 
a Id vjis |P|ea SJaquJi mq uddnqg $2 |aiue6eqq3 
ia||ueAAB 9 p • iuiO(j ueuiue|s| uoiieiueiOdg AeqifaPa 
21 ^ SIiqueqQ luei'^inx gig 03 g oefAeiOifg 
sippuujer a leejis la eo bjaMOj. aBueqaxH )|dOi$ 
nil 0 ^ g SBpooqqjn^ $ q • laajig leieQ 

M MJX dSueqoxi 1 ( 301 $ jooid qig buiAA iscj 
eqaeojg g leiea § 10021 $ leieQ sjoaaox aBuiqaxj 
)| 30 tS ios apaqa W tipuednqg • laajig 
|i|pQ joo|jpunoj 9 sjaquitq) uddnqg tepiAOQ 
|e()(eduieq 3 eipuednqg ■ laajis (p|eQ sjdAAOx 
dbueqaxg i|jois Mtauia qaeqig 

Avawos 

uip^eAAsaiieyy cic on g^ sduipimg 
AeliA Auedui 03 g leliA a peog epAAoBeduiax 
J00|jPJC fl 00^AquRw SMI* 
luejndijpeqsds peog uie^ II iz 03 g japjibqef* 
• t-iiig fejeiue)! x go; lepiiBqep qeieddefueN ^ 
• pi og (ooqjs qBiK leuoiieN 8 03 g eAbpqg 

asoivDNva 

ilMOqo i| 0 ueyy )|og lejnqpyy zpZt laqqeAeyy 
ieqqueA|fx Meq$ # laojig ledjeiaqq jeiN 

)|MoqQ ijdueyy izp |V|epejeqs |e|ueu uiABig a 
v/fLOin iiaueyy jooij puz buipiing oBueq^xj ijjois 
e)dn 0 N uiAijeuiuixri a ijMoqp )|ouey\| 
leqqft^ |e|ueuiiq 3 a nmoqo iiaueyy Buipjiny 
^Bupqjxj 1(301$ ueAeqp n Msafeg • peog (ai|dg 
d|r g jeqinsueqa ddQ Buipiing ilueAiex ilpupuy 
eidno N aapuatipjoo • >| 8 ueyy diog 
iPjnqB(N Z/ZSZZ m«>|OM3 l•M•Ma |B(i(fduleq 3 
QVflVQSMIHV 
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BANKERS TO THE ISSUE 

ALLAHABAD BANK 

37 Bombay SamYchar Marq 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

Agra IChilt Int Road) Bhopal (Hamidia Road) 
Calcutta (India t-vchanga Place) Chandigarh 
^(Sector 176) Dahra Dun (Gandhi Road) Indore 
.elBada Sarafa) Jammu (Denis Gate Roid) Kanpur 
(MG Road) Nagpur (Civil Lines) Shillong (Police 
Bazarl and Snnagar (Anara Kadal) 

AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 

BANKING CORPORATION 

Oriental Buildings 

364 DN Road Bombay 400 023 

Or Its branches at 

Calcutta (Old Court House Road) and Delhi 
(Connaught Place) 

BANK OF BARODA 
New Stock Exchange Towers 
Oalat Street 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

BarodClOpp Nayamondir) Bhavnagar (Bunder 
Road) Calcutta (India Exchange Place) Jabalpur 
(Lordgani) Jaipur (MI Road) Jamnagar (Ramiit 
Road) Naw Dalhi (Parliamant Street) Porbandar 
(M Q Road) Raikot (M G Road) and Surat 
(Bhagatatav) 

CANARA BANK 
Tamarind Lana Branch 
Post Bag No 10116 
Cakot HouH 
f 8/10 Tamarind Lana 
Bombey40b023 
Oritsbranchasat 

BenrSofeiK G Road) Salgaum IKhada Batar) 
Cal^it^abourna Poad) CaUeut (Chtrooty 

R^ 4^ oMatoiefQppanakara Strati) 



INDIAN BANK 
United India BHg 
Sir P Mahia Road 
Bombay 400 001 
Or Its branches at 

Ahmadabad (Mission Road) Bangalore (K G 
Road} Baroda (Raopura) Calcutta (Rad Cross 
Place) Coimbatore (Variety Hall Road) Delhi 
(Connaught Circus) EmahulamiMG Road) 
Hyderabad (Bank Street) Pondicherry (Mission 
Street) Quilon (Mam Road) Trichirapalli (Big 
Bazar Street) and Tnvandrum (M G Road) 
MERCANTILE BANK LTD 
52/60 Mahatma Gandi Road 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

Calcutta (N Subhas Road) Naw Delhi (K Gandhi 
Marg) Madras (Raiaji Salai) and Visakhapatnam 
(Surya Bagh) 

PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 
PNB House 
Sir P Mehta Road 
Bombay 400 001 
0 Its DianGhes at 

Amritaar (Hall Bazar) Bhopal (Marwan Road) 
Calcutta (Lyons Range) Jaipur (MI Road) 
Jullundar (Civil Lines) Kanpur (Ihe Mall) 

Lucknow (Hszrat Ganj) Ludhiana (Chausa Bazar) 
Madras (First Line Beach) Naw Delhi (Parliament 
Street) and Udaipur (Udaipur) 

STATE BANK OF INDIA 
Bombay Main Branch 
Bombay Simachar Marg 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

Agra (Main Branch) Ahmadabad (Bhadra) 

Calcutta (Strand Road) Guntur Hyderabad (Bank 
Street) Jammu (Tawi) Jodhpur Madras (North 
Beach Road) Madurai (West Veil Street) New 
Delhi (Parliament Street) Panaji (18th June 
Road) Saheganj and Srinagar 
UNITED BANK OF INDIA 
25 Sir P Mehta Road 
Bombay 400 001 
Or Its branches at 

Bhubaneshwar (Market Building) Calcutta (Old 
Court House Street) Cuttack (Naya Sarak) 

Gauhati (Pan Bazar) Jamshedpur (Sakchi) Kanpur 
(Birhana Road) Lucknow (Aminabad Park) Patna 
(Station Road) and Puna (Connaught Road) 

UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 
D N Road Fort 
Bombay 400 023 
Or Its branches at 

Ahmadabad (Bhadra) Bangalore (Kampegowda 
Road) Calcutta (India Exchange Place) Hyderabad 
(Mahboobguni) Indore (Maharani Road) Jaipur 
(Johan Bazar) Madras (Thambu Chetiy Street) and 
Naw Delhi (Parliament Street) 


UNDERWRITERS 

Out of the said 4 00 (XX) Debentures offered for 
subscription for cash at par in terms of the 
Prospectus 212 500 Oebamures have been 
underwritten by — 

A. FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Umt Trust of India 

13 Sir V Thackarsay Marg Bombay 400 020 
Lrfa Inauranca Corporation of India 
Yogakshama 

Jaavan Bima Marg, Bombay 400 021 
Qanaral Insuranca Corporation of India 
Industrial Assurance Bldg , 

ChurchgatSiBombay 400 020 
National Inauranca Company Limited 
3 Middleton Straati Calcutta 700 071 


The Naw India Aaauranca Company Limiiad 
Naw India Aasuranca Bldg, 

67 Mahatma Gandhi RoaOtBombay 400 023 

Tlw OhmM nrt • Omml tnwnnM Company 
umnad 

Jaavan Udyog Btdg ^ 

A16/27 Asaf Ak Road^New Delhi 110 001 
WjiMd India Inturanoa Conmany Limited 
24 Whftfa Roid« Madras 60^14 

jkSAiret 


Dalai Stranl • SushtI N Shah Bhupen thamhars 
1st Floor Dalai Streu • Upendra M Dalai 604A 
Stock Exchange Plaza Dalai Strett • Valji Bhimji 

6 Co 109 Stock Exchange Plaza Dilal Street • 
Vinay M Shah 59 Baraigate Street • V B Dasai, 
Bhupan Chambers Ground Floor Dalai btreat • 
Hiralal Lilladhar 209 Stock Exchange PUza Dalai 
Street • Dhirailal Maganlal Sons 1103 Stock 
Exchange Towers Di*! il Street • Kantilal 
Madhavdas & Co t05 Slock Exc hange Plaza 
Dalaf Street * Mahash Jayantilal Patal 602 Stock 
Exchange Towers Dalai Street • Poracha Bros. 

811 Stock Exchange Towers Dalai Street • 
Trambaklal Ratilal Parekh & Sons West Wing 
4th Floor Stock Exchange Tow^^rs D il it Street • 
Chimanlal J Dalai & Co 606 Stock Exchange 
Towers Oalal Street • Chimanlal Maneklal Tabic 
No 4 5th Floor Slack Exchange Towers Dalai 
Street * Jasvantlal Chhotalal 4 Co Bhupen 
Chambers Ground Floor Dalai Street • 

Narbheram Harakchand Bhupen Chambers 
Ground Floor Dalai Street • Narandas B Sona» 
Union Bank Bldg 2nd Floor Dalai Street • 
Alitfcumar C Kamdar 32 Stock Exchange 
Towers Dalai Street • B R Raheia Stock 
Exchange Towers 21 We*^t Wing 4th Floor Dalai 
Street • Jifendra Harjivandas 50 Slock Exchange 
New Bldg Bombay Samachar Marg • Ishwcrlcl 
Maganlal B Sons 210 Stock Exchange Towers 
Dalai Street • Kantilal Chhaganlal Table No 8 
4th Floor Stock Exchange Towers Dalai Street * 
Kesturchand Sapurehand Stock Exchange 
*>’owers East Wing 4th Floor Oalal Street • 
Lallubhai Ranchhoddas 27 Bhupen Chambert 8 
Dalai Street • Mukund M Shah 905 Stock 
Exchange Towers Dalai Street • R P Shroff B 
Sons Room No 704 712 Stork Exchange 
Towers Dalai Street • Vadilal Rajpal Mahia East 
Wing 5th Floor Stock Exchange '^ovirers Oalal 
Street 

CALCUTTA 

Brifnath Khandaiwal B Co 13 India Exchange 
Place • Khandaiwal Bros Wardley House 25 
Swallow Lane • Manoj Ohupalia B Co 5 
Mansarowar 3rd Floor 38 Camac Street * Place 
Siddona B Gough (Private) Ltd 6 Lyons Range * 
Stewart B Co 14 India Exchange Place * 
VanivanC Kampani 16 India Exchange Place • 

G M Bosu 7 Lyons Range « Bairanglall Mahebir 
Prasad 16 India Exchange Plat e • C Mackartich, 

7 Lyons Range • Bimal Kumar Ghosh 7 Lyons 
Range • Dayco 7 Lyons Range • NarayandaM 
Khandaiwal B Co 25 Swallow Lana * Sauan 
Kumar Saraf 7 Lyons Range • 6 M Pyne 14 
Indii Exchange Pla^e • Ramnarain Kayan B Co, 

7 Lyons Range • Shyamsundar Dalmia 7 Lyons 
Range 

COCHIN 

A Aaron B Co Congress House P B No 1003 
Hospital Road • Jonas B Co 3;/444 2 
Broadway • Joseph B Thomas 197 7 Amulia 
Building BanerpRoad 

HYDERABAD 

Bhagwandas Jaju 1163 Lad Bazar • 
Laxmmarayan Rathi 4 5 173 Hashmatgarj 
Sultan Bazar • P B Afzulpurkar 4 5 195 Sultan 
Bazar 

INDORE 

Puthkertel Ghudawala, 44 Bade Sarafa • 

Santoah B Co 29 Dhanu Market 1st Floor 
S G SIT S Road 

KANPUR 

Atmaram Kajnwal 25/32 A Karachi Khana 
Vishambhar House • M K Jhajaria,49/2S 
Generalganj • H C Suchanu 1004 Chiraniiv 
Towers 43 Nehru Place New Delhi 110019 

MADRAS 

Paterson B Co Vanguard House P B No 48 4B 
Second Lina Beach • Medan B Co Dm can 
House 7 Ramanuja Iyer Street • Chltra B Co. 
Bombay Mutual Building Annexe Pfi No 1567 
165 linghi Chatty Street * Subramanitm B Co, 
49 Second Lina Beach • Vonkatraman B Co 78L 
Of Rangachari Road Mytapora • Visvanathan B^ 
Vlsvin^p 163 Linghi Chatty Street 

t 




(igutd that the Coimbatore pattern of 
Ixinus pujiicnt could not be apphed 
to tilt K<uli situation thereby iii- 
directK uhnittiui; highei productivitv 
md hcnt( lii^wr i)ioht m Coimbaton 
iiiilfs \t till iiindiiiL It should iKo 
he pc)iii<(i lilt tint tlu LoiiMunn puce 
nultx iiinnf 11 tor initii'»iiil woikcis is 

till sc Olid ll r.htst III ("oilulMtoie 111 

iht uhult ol fiidii m\t oiiK to 
liin doie fu |inuir\ l%2 the indev 
\ la t81 (l)isc sell I9b0=-100) Haiu;i 
luc j 24 Bon h IV IhS ( ikutta 419 
tiid lX9ii 179 

If Is wor^h leinunhcnn^ tint the 
SIM\ foiiriuli MIS intKiducnl bv tin 
mills Ihite sens to act over the 
rescue Kti plued h\ the Botins \it to 
I ro\idc intiiitivcs to the woiktts so 
tbit the ttnnircuinif cm like uK ml 
ia« of hmhei piodnitiviU to nnke 
lirttcr piofi s \s tnen jontd iiilict 
even the piih ic sictor contiollcd NH 
mills \\(u lorccd to piv iiioie tlnn 
what is sipuh*td in the Bonus \il 
rhe Uxtili. Moikcis wtit ihl< to 
more hv \\ iv of lioiius hetiuse ol the 
units ind sr lid lilts ilispliscd h\ them 
in spite of the iact tint thes Inlonnd 
to us mans as eieht diffeicnt ti idc 
iniioiis I he success ol C<iiinhiU)ic 
textile MOikdS 111 etttiiig moil honiis 
his hid in nnput on the Knili texhe 
Morkcis who stiiick work loi nciiK 
seven inontlis ovei iht honus issue 

Mill OWMIIS ( SICLLMION^ 

Wint IK iniplications ot llit present 
I onus isbiit lussh in Tmiil Xuhi-* 
('■apt nils ol industi>* do not w mt this 
tniid ol woikcis gilling iiioit Ihm 
v\hit IS stipuUted III the Bonus \ct 
to spreul to other parts ol the coiiiitis 
ind to otlui sectors Ikiiec lh« iiiiU 
owncis wliolc hciitccl siippoil to the 
(\iitial eovcrnuH lit dnectivc to the 
slate goxiinincnl to niipleimnt thi 
Bonus Act SIM \ s sl.md oii this j%ue 
IS in hill with tin views cxpicssed hs 
the leaders ol indiistiv at the icccnt 
coiifttcnci ol the 1 tnp]o>ui» ledtii 
tioii of Soulhcin India in ( oonooi 
Maiiigcnienls wlk tlnn asked to uniti 
to prewnt deviahons horn the exist 
mg 1 i\v ou honus On this SlNf V is 
nded l)s the directive of tin Centiil 
gonriuiuni on honns issue ind the 
pto man t^eniuil t md liken be the 
sit ^ovnu utnt iJ 111 the rnnic oi 
implementing fiiLlilulls the reiilid 
uoscinincnts dn ctisc aid upholeiing 
the piodiutivite sv u Inithii SIM \ 
is uiiljoldtned to stick to tins stnil 
liking he 4 ue liom lli< k( i it i t\ 
puiencc whtic the textile ssuikcis 
wire insfilvtd in i futile seven month 
Ion ’ stiuggli. <Atr iht 

imaaMai^ 


strike 111 Bombay wheie it looks as 
though the millowners are able to 
withstand the production loss. For ki- 
stince the President of SIMA said 
that the iiiaiiagc'ineiits involved [m 
kc 1 ll i] i\tsi rved to lx. coinpliiiiented 
loj then loitiLucle m lesi&ting pressures 
(loni the tilde umuihs who have poll- 
li< ll bilking iioin the highest cpiirtei* * 
Oil butiiis h( cxpn^sid i uth m tin 
ineinbcih sticking to the piovisions of 
(lie Bunus \ct this veai It w is to Iht 
well lie* ol tht ludiisliy to do so lie 
Mid tint hi had iiccivid i veiv 
imouiiun' response liom ibinit 100 
iijtniluis lo his apxieil loi slaving 
Mtluii tht inoMsions ol the Bonus Vet 
tins \cn Mimliei mills m ind iiound 
\1 idiii u iml Si«iu ind expussed sinii 
In opiuuin whin he hid i>eisonallv 
nut fheiii It iiuctnijs spec i ills conveii 
cd to discii s thin piobletns ’ 

I 111 Bomb IS md K< i d i expenenci 
Ills ciicoiiiigid Ihc (oimliitori tndl 
ownus to ill us ms addition i1 pis 
iiiujf osei md ibovc whit is stipu’if 
«d 111 the Bonus \it and to discipline 
the woikers The SlMV swe iis bs the 
Bonus \« I lUJw not liec luse It li is no 
eipaeits lo is aceoiclifig to its own 
ioiiniila but bec iiisi it would like to 
eipitilis4 on tht x^^^vailiug attitude of 
(111 Luling puts iKilh it the Ceiitic 
mil m the sti9 tosvaids the organihetl 
wDiking iiLoiic (is seH.li in all Ihc talk 
oi mint lining mdustiiii discipline 
ind eiihiiieiiu i)ioduetivit> lu the sen 
ol iirodnchsils) Jlince ill this sudden 
le^ilisni l)v SIM\ to idheie stiiills 
o the Bonus \ct 

Siiici theic w lb i settlement in the 
past it should lx lepJ leed b\ anolhci 
sett leiiK lit ot III iw lid Howes Cl m 
Ihe pies4 lit situitioii a xirevious settle 
mint Is being leverscd bv resulting to 
legilisiii trving to implement the 
Bunns Vet even though the Cential 
md stitc 'oveitimeiits is also the mdl* 
owneis kijose onls too wcU that these 
legal piovisioiis have been violated 
with mipuuits tune md again lu the 
pas! not onh bs private enterpiiscs 
but abo hs piihlie sector undertakings 
111 lainil J\ idu even duiing hmei- 
gcncs Coimlidoie textile woikers weit 
pud h pci eent as bonus Not on v 
tint they got an extia 1 per cent, 
thanks to the intiivcution of Xanina 
nidhi IS chiel tiunis^ei bcioie his 
Mmistiy Was disiiiissid 

Si\ii CtOMiiNMiMs Hun 


tripartite talks, the Labour Minister 
merely diew the attfmtion of the union 
representatives to tho Central goveiii 
niont'a diiective that the state govern* 
ments should ensure payments ol 
Ixinus shictls in accordance with the 
provisions ol lh< Bonus Act However 
he hul 111 ids niide known the anti 
lilxmi stmd of the state govemmezit 
I week eiilier when he declared aC 
Midiiru while muigtu iting the Madii* 

111 giuup oi the National Institute oi 
Peisomiil M inigefiiciit tint strike as 
a weaixin to lesolvc iiidiistual disimtcs 
h is become obsolete and has failed 
ile dso ippeikd against strikes be 
e inse thev i itised loss ol productiuii 
diet ting the piogicss ol the eouiitrv 
uid wanted the woikers to think of an 
dteinitivc inethod insU id of resettmg 
to sliikcs The Miuistci picked on the 
I\IU( iceiising It oi not jiraetising 
whit iL lucachcd* While the ('ecitic 
hid deeliud 19 S 2 is prodiicUvits sin 
md directed thit lluic should not bi 
ms stoppage oi woik tlu INllK md 
the CirU hill loiiieil Uigelliei m 1 itiiil 
Nadu with legiid lo tlu piopostd 
striL he lunenUd Vlso it is 

lepoited tint he wint to tht extent oi 
thiciteniiic, ihit il the woikeis went 
<11 stnki tht\ would be xuil Ijthind 
bus md tint the stite goseiruiienl 
would not dlow the sliike to tike 
pi ice Thc'*! oidbuists oi the Miiiistei 
lor Liboiii i iirls resell the sfiN 
^ovt i nineiit s I iboui i>ulii> md its 
iTit I amistjc ithtiidc tow iids th< oti^a 
iiiscd woiking chss in the stale 

I nithei tlie w is the lonidufum 
procci dings stirlcd md hist hem 
piicCdhng nil now ilsn indie it< 'lie 
mdifieienl i (itude oi the state govem 
incnt i legiids one ol tin ingoi 
itidusUns III the stitc ihc tdks began 
al the levil ol llu Minister but were 
soon H cgi ed to be handled by 
biimaiici its 

Vs till leidliiii ot Novenibii 

II appioichis the nidieitions iic that 
the honus issue iii the laniil Nadu 
textile indusliy is likely to explode into 
I lullei s niggle lu th< coming davs 
there wiU no doubt be iiressiues, for 
a compromise and i iiegotiaXd settle 
ineiit cspccuUs iiom the big com- 
IKi^iti nulls in the stale md the 
stiiiler mills mav be heidcd into 
igreemg to x settlemoiit beneficial to 
the big coiiiixisiic nulls I*- is bowevei 
to the ciedit ol tfie eight trade muons 
that they have juintK and umtcdly put 
up then demand and eontinuc to starid 


Ihc callousness of the state goveiu*- muted, though they aic poIilicalV 
nunt in dciling with this sensitive poles ipari 
issue em be seen tlu way Haglia* 
smaiiduii Mimslcr foi 1 liis 
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SPAIN 

Return of Social Democracy 

Salil Sarioir 


TIIF electorjl victorv of the Socialist 
Workeis* Party of Spain (PSOL) had 
been prophesied since last August when 
the then prime minister Cal\o Sotelo’s 
Dcmociatic Centie Union lost its parlia¬ 
mentary majotity. The 201 Asserablv 
seats out uf a total of 330. and the 46 
per tent ot the total vote bagged by 
the PSOE do indicate the eftitatiiv *vf 
modern political marketing techniques 

at least on this point, backward 
Spain has caught up with the ad\anted 
West Ihe right-wing People’s Alliance 
also dmKmstratrd its prowess m iioliti- 
< il supply and demand anahi>is bv mul 
tiplving its voter strength liom 3 76 pci 
cent of the total in 1979 to ovci 23 pei 
cent. Its pdrliamcntar\i icprcscntaiion 
leaping up tiom H .n 1979 to 103 The 
m\riad splits in the once powsiful 
Communist Part> have ct>st it 
about a million \otes ot t so-thuds < f 
Its 1979 electoial muscle Ihj Maoist 
and Trotskvitc extreme lell, which 
together with sections of the Communist 
Party stood in most dttcrmined opposi 
tion to the I unto govemnienl uplo 
1978, seem, for their mil to ha\c lost 
their fcinicr mass base 

Bi-poldi salion of Spain’s political 
life hencetoith’ Piobahiv, provided 
extremist gun slinging from cithei 
Spam's numerous fascists i>i the Basque 
nationalist hTA gioups fail to goad 
the omnipiesent aimed foices to further 
putschist attempts In fact, the present 
situation and conditions which led to 
the (hvil War of 1976 are h.irdly com¬ 
parable. The loudmouthed but cool- 
headed People's Alliance has always 
been willing to play the pailianicntary 
game, and a good pait of Spain's well- 
off fascist adepts have put then faith m 
that party, wtSakemniS thereb^ the 
trouble-making potential of the hard¬ 
core fascist '•leiiients. As for the 
Socialist Party, its programme and aims 
are a pretty tame affair, far different 
from what they were m the thirties, 
PSOE membership patterns have radi¬ 
cally changed since then, witii the 
middle class intellectual content rising 
sharply at the expense of its former 
working class base. 

POSE intentions are limited to mo¬ 
dernising a relatively backward country* 
cleaning up the archaic and corrupt 
adminlstraiivg aet-up inherited from the 
Ffiiifo etgh^liaing ea^p^oyar^ 


worker relations and luttin^ down the 
military’s predominance On the ques 
tiun of unemployment two million 
Spaniards or about 16 pi r cent of the 
countiy’s acti\e populatum, proportion 
using to 25 per lent for pooler legions 
like Andalusia and the Basque country, 
arc jobless the PSOF piomises 
8,00,000 jobs for the coming fmir clqis 
No nationalisation is in\i*‘jgcd, but 
grentei control of the banking s\*.tcm 
to orient imestment towaiils smill 
enlei prises and pooier regions i on 
tlie agenda Tht SolmIisU hope to 
attain a ^ to 1 5 per cent growth i itc 
in against J to 13 per cent 

estimated foi 1982, to icducc emplov- 
ment, and ha\c made the usual noises 
about dealing with iiu lilionalK in 
si\c lax evasion, Inflatum figuics aic 
expected to hit 13 per tint in 1982 
using fiom 12 per cent in 19SI (which 
Is am wav lowc thin the 27 psi cent 
stiuck up in 197/) but the PSOb is sh\ 
of guaiantcc*- regarding buvmg power, 
which IS expected to tall bv an estimat 
ed 2 per cent in 1982 Howivei, ihe 
new maioiitv pait\ his offered in ex¬ 
tension of the unemplovmcnt benchls 
svstein, and impioved sociil medicil. 
and educational services 

\ ton -1 anking memboi of Spain’s 
Piivate Bapkeis Xssmiation spoke of 
ambiguities’ in tht PSOL’s electoial 
piogiamine to the Picnch daily hibtnu 
ium (OctolKr 29) To him, it lemitiis 
to be seen whethci the piogiamme is 
“realist, optimist, oi ct>mpletely mad ’ 
as foi the proposals ol the nght-wing 
People’s Alliance, the> would never 
woik. he added. The slight pro PSOF 
leaning of Soains bankets coni lasts 
with the choices of the Spanish I mploy- 
eis* Conledciation, which conducted n 
impassioned campaign on the themes 
of libcity of choice and Itsser Slate 
control The ultia right-wing Church 
authorities also did their bit bv throw¬ 
ing hoK Vitriol on llie projected reforms 
concerning divorce laws and women’s 
right to abortion figuring on the PSOE 
programme. 

Dominated by retrograde thinking all 
along Franco's 40-year rule, Spain had 
nevertheless chalked op some striking 
performances since the 1950s. It enloyed 
faster growth rates than most European 
countries up to the late seventies* and 
tti per capita GDP ma to S Si3S0 in 


1980, jiist behind the German Demo- 
cidtie Republic and Italv. Its active 
agricuUuial oopalation came down from 
42 pel cent of the total m 1960 to about 
15 pel cent recentU, Services, mainly 
tourism contribute about hall its 
national income, with industry account¬ 
ing for about 41 jier cent of it. Eighth 
industiial power in the Ol C D tanking, 
Spams industrial growth has, however, 
st i,^natcd since 1978 

The hranquist Sate was msttumental 
in building up the countiv's industrial 
potential Through various organisms, 
chiefly the N iti inal Institute of Indus¬ 
try (INI), the Stale still conserves a 
majoiitv hold the countiv’s ten most 
important conioanics, and minority 
partitipaiion in about lot tv otheis In 
the Idle 1930s, howcvci, eilrv of lor- 
cign capilil w Is cncouidf^id under the 
inspiiation of the IMF and of Spam’s 
lljTvaid tiained economists the latter 
gioup js linked uo with the sinister 
Moiiiitiiic icligioiis < incus tailed Opfiv 
Iht in exticinelv jxiweihil Vatican 
hacked oiginisdtion With growing 
internationalisation of the economv, 
Spain’s economic elite, heieloforo nur- 
tuicd hv Slati protection and succoui, 
proved iPcapablc of facing un to the 
dinamism ot foreign capital. Theie- 
altei, capital exports to Latin America 
g*-cw tvigcthci with a cut bank accounts 
in Swit/eiland 

Since the idoption ol the new Con¬ 
stitution m December 1978 pressures 
loi Snam’s entrv into the F-FC have 
iniivtscl This seems to be pan of a 
icneial plan for Spam’s milita.v. eco- 
lomu and political iiitegialion into the 
group of iich c >uniM though at levels 
highci ind mor^ modem than was the 
case under T ranco The 1 nited Slates 
whi^h his important inilitaiv bases in 
Spun would like NATO control of the 
countiv’s aimed forces, but the social¬ 
ists siinpoited in this bv then tuio- 
ptan fnends and pitrons aie opposed 
to It All c f Spam’s political elite, how- 
ivcr In III lavoiii ot joining the EEC 
tlioiigli hue, assorlid coinphtatiom aie 
feaicd bv fEC members led b> I ranee. 
The nii'spects of low-piiced Spanish 
farm pioducts further invading an 
already glutted EEC agricultural market, 
and of granting Spam importatit sub¬ 
sidies through the Community’s expen¬ 
sive Common Agricultural Policy, arc 
nightmarish to EEC governments and 
particularly to the French, whose agri¬ 
culture has benefited the most iTom 
EEC generositv. Moreover, Spanish 
industrial policv has tended to confiicl 
with the capacitv-hmitmg restructurmga 
agreed upon hy the EEC eouiitriea« 
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mainl\ in Iht steel and textile indus- 
tuts Madrid also wants prolonged the 
piivilegcd status afforded it through the 
SpamCrC tiade a^reeinont of 1970 in 
contradiction with the F*hC s commu- 
nit\ pitfciciice principle anplied to 
tiadt lurthtrinore the Spam irds ate 
outra4tci at Fiance's stivingas a hinter 
land to Dasque teiroiist activities and 
the Jatui s refusal to co opciau with 
Spain on the imtter 

Spains transith>n iiom dictato ship 
to parliamcn^a v dcmocrac\ undci io\al 
aegisi was indeed haded hiuhlx in 
Lurope and ptesages well foi its fiitijie 
luropean membership As to social 
relations within Spain few btsie 
changes au nlannc^d According to 
Madnd sonologist loan F Gatces the 
changeover to i moit democratic ^^truc 
lure denotes m ittempt at more effi¬ 
cient preservation ot the pattcin ot 
socio-economic and cultural domination 
and of the social truce imposed by 
franco since his victorv in 1919 The 
f ranco regime s failure to esoUc on the 
question could ha\e led to \ stiifc 
which neitlui Spun's elites not the 
Weste-n nowci'* desiicd The tiansi 
tion process th it took sha u thus m 
corporated i tacc lilting of the old 
political personnel, and alienation of 
the majoi left parties from their popu- 

UNITED STATES 

Inescapable 

Richard 

BRED of the competitive diive to 
accumulate, to concentrate and to cen¬ 
tralise and control US domestic and 
loicign nolicics ha\e today locked 
America into its own impciati\cs Tech 
nological changes in the deployment ot 
capital and 'know how' have biought 
untesotvabk breaks m production 
lelationships with a many tiered labour 
forte, and these breaches have been 
extended beyond the lealm of economics 
into the delicate sphties of ideology, 
politics and class alliances What on 
ginally were cleavages m production 
relationb ha\e become broad, social 
divisions. And America is incapable of 
resolving them within the framework 
of the inescapable imperatives — and 
dilemmas — of present-day require¬ 
ments to be economically successful in 
the competitive struggle flt home and 
abroad. America's slave-like depend* 
dice on the world outside for its dome¬ 
stic prosperity and tranqudity speaks 
thus for Its own survival. Yet popul** 


lar bases. Political confrontation is 
henceforth to be limited to the parha- 
mentarv arena and broken off from its 
original social mootings The PSOB 
and Its client tiadc-union, the Genera] 
Union of labour (UGTi, and to a lesser 
extent the Spanish Communist Party 
were aitixe paiticipants in the operation 
side bv suit with elements of the Fran- 
guist elite converted to centrist think 
ing rhe splits that occuired within the 
CP and the expulsion of sizeable re- 
c«ikitT«int sectois from the PSOF illu¬ 
strate the powerful trend among their 
leaders in favout of their integration 
into 1 , streamlined version of the old 
social •‘Ct-uo It is noteworthy that 
fotme. deputy chief of the army staff 
Alfonso Armadi, who masterminded 
till abort! d rebiiiuv 2.1 1981 cxnip 
ittempt, had indended to establish a 
nitiontil unity government including 
PSOl Icdieis 

Flow lir and how well the innovated 
system will lunction is still an open 
question it niav be recalled, all the 
same that the shift to the post-Franco 
sft lip took place with the blessings o( 
the then US president Jimmy Carter 
Ronald Reagan and hi, thinkers how¬ 
ever stem to have other ideas on the 
lole of Spam in the United States' 
geopolitical strategy 


Dilemmas 

Krooth 

tions at home and abroad are being 
made to pay the price. 

liuOl 0( U AT Dl PI NDENCF 

III mobilising Its liilogy-like vision to 
accumulate, concenttatc and centralise 
capital and control, the ruin v forces in 
America have sc steadfastly generalised 
then belief system among the popula¬ 
tion that, in the lace of the structuial 
weakening of domestic production 
relations, millions nc>w question its 
Wisdom Even for he US government 
It IS no longer wise to to pander its 
supposPioiis That othcis have taken 
these lessons as a recipe for competitive 
survival has made America a second 
rate power in certain technological and 
heavy industrial fields. As well, Third 
World nations have learned the power 
of monopolising critical industrial re¬ 
sources like oil, raising the cost ol 
production in Western nations and 
Japan, and increasing the nnce of Im* 
Fotrariilmittit ol eSMf tUnt Watg 


nations and thus their inability to pav 
for high-price imjmrts from the capital¬ 
ist world Recognising the danger, the 
US has reversed its pievious postunng, 
saying now that ‘monopolies’ in raw 
matenals and energy supplies are dan¬ 
gerous to world prosperity, meaning of 
course that the scxrial structure of 
capitalist nations cannot Icmg survive 
the Third World's attempt to accumulate 
m this wav More precisely, the rise m 
the cost of raw materials and energy 
in the tace of price competition has ltd 
to lower profit margins and thus mono¬ 
poly capitalism's response wage cuts. 
Meanwhile consumer prices ha\e con¬ 
tinued to rise or at best level off, so 
livitig standards have been reduced and 
America's working class and the new 
petty bouigeoisie of ollice workers, 
bureaucrats and seivjce peisonnel have 
become mcieasingly militant m trying 
to niiintain their social positions 

No accident ^>1 history, the Reagin 
adtninisfi ition has moved swiftlv to 
maintain domestic ttanqnillitv not by 
granting concessions to the voiced de 
mands of these groups, hut bv a 
lapptofhmieni with other capitalist 
powers sticssiiig that together their 
foreign economic policies must momen¬ 
tarily align for their mutual suivival 
West Germany may It>sc a Chancellor, 
but Reagan is determined that America 
does not lose a presidency The plan is 
rather simple. No one capitalist power 
will dominate the others vet together 
they will contiol the Third World 
nations tscrcismg ‘iiidepcmdence’ in the 
marketplace. 

Such control has become the basis 
for the secret negotiations now under 
way in the tete-a-tete of the great 
povvii'! The total restiiicluimg of the 
world system of supply and demand for 
all resources, law materials and energy 
supplier is the agenda for establishing 
their new colonialism. This has been 
put in the language of austerity for 
others But inflation m capitalist nations 
that breeds poor competitiveness and 
social turmoil is being offset by state- 
sponsored disinflation affecting Uie 
world economy. The Federal Reserve 
now recognises the stupidities of Rea¬ 
ganomics and its own previous ploys to 
raise bank profits by means of sky- 
rocketting interest rates. Not only 
America, but the world econmy, has 
been brought to the brink by Ugh 
tattnn ntei. Umi, th* Ptd (m »Jj 
caltod) mult coathitte to ]Miw RlWW 
ittM lowf to ivold a bmI^. 

down M Itotf oi^Sl it 

Aflurtoi td no Dm 
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return. The other part of the package 
js the imposition on Third World 
nations that have become so indebted 
to the US by importing high-price items 
and exporting low ones that they are 
for all intents insolvent. The implicit 
qiUd pro quo ioi stimulatiog the world 
economy bv lower interest rates has 
been the harsh imposition of stable 
con!modit\ prices on Mexican petrol- 
euffit Branlian coffee and heavv indus*- 
tiidl goods, and a host of other coun¬ 
tries’ raw materials, scmi processed 
goods and manufactuied items Mexico 
has been foiced to agree to cdl oil to 
build up the US sfiategu reserve at a 
still-secict hxed price With other 
Third World nations with extreme in¬ 
debtedness to the United States and 
other capitalist nowers impoit poten¬ 
tial will now be limited by contiacts to 
sell Ihcir valuable resources at fixed 
ptices ovei long periods of hmc Not 
that this Is a perfect solution foi im pe¬ 
nal nations, but lh< logic is incscapablv 
tlesigTKcl to force nations lo live 

within the means imposed upon them* 

* bxpoit or there s no nation Expoit 
at the once the capitili^t powers have 
set. import onK what oui benefactors 
have awaidccl us revenue to pay for 
Do not rock the boat or our benefactors 
will bu\ elscwheie” Such is the cur¬ 
rent ideological transformation in Third 
World thinkin** boi America this 
cpelK deflation fo offset the dangerous 
rounds oi spnailing piicCs leading to 
class and sivcial turmoil i critical com¬ 
ponent in the new colonialism 

C.VNUISOl Cl SSS RriATIONS 

Solving Ameiica’s disintegrating 
balance of siKial classes by external 
compulsions on Third World peoples is 
an old plov worthy of the Nineteenth 
Century ‘Open Door* imperialists If 
more xutnlus and revenue can be 
brought homeward, a portion at least 
can sustain the declining rate of profits 
at home and it the same time 'buv off 
certain sectors of the woik foicc 
Todav, though, caie must be taken to 
evaluate ex*'ctlv which sections of the 
work force are involved and which are 
excluded, for here »s the key to un¬ 
covering the dvnamics of the polarisa¬ 
tion of class relations in America. 

No seciet, the upper social orders 
With the parallel movement of the 
state have imposed massive unemploy¬ 
ment on the woik force. They are also 
m the process of annihilating the old 
petty bourgecvaie and have acceleiated 
downward ifiobility for the lower ache- 
lens of the new bourgeoisie;. As 


well, they have disregarded the essen¬ 
tial needs of almost every sector and 
division of disparate reset ves of un¬ 
employed and despeiate President 
Reagan has officially postulate, d. m the 
banalities of Amencan slang, that 
"When the going gets tough, the toughs 
get going*’. But most of the nation s 
unemployed and downwardly mobile 
have no way of faking advantage of this 
ideological syllogism Then class deter 
mination has long since been set. and 
their transformation is no! yet within 
then means 

One has onh to look at America's 
10 per cent unemployment as otficiallv 
lecognised. and nearly 16 per cent real 
unemployment of those able to woiK, 
to understand that the continued ac^u 
miilation ot wealtli is dtpentkni upon 
downward mobility the growth of the 
labour reserve, and hum in dcgiadation 
Stiong wirds these, but until the new 
colonialism is in fine woiking oidtr 
there is no other vvav to stimulate sur¬ 
plus aggrandisement T oi the inter 
mediate period ahead then theic will 
appear to be disorganisition within ind 
between Amciica's social classes And 
what IS now transpiring is a dissembling 
decomposition of their makeup, as 
cleivages b<'twccii ami within smid 
classes are rapidly advancing Nor i 
the entire polarisation delineated by a 
meic tendering of statistics noting that 
Blacks and othei Ihird Woild peoples 
living in the US aie '30 pci cent tr 
mo»e out of work, that millions of 
lower paid women and serai-skillcd aie 
replacing higher nrice men in certain 
technical jobs, or that the wages of the 
lower echelons of the petty boutgcoisie 
(and especially those of women) have 
fallen beneath those of both skilled 
male and female industiial wotkers 

The causes arc many The very rich 
are getting nchri under the pressures 
of the present recomposition of lesser 
financial capitals into more poweiful 
centralised monopoly capitals Toi 
there has been an acceleratior of the 
concentration and centralisation process 
in the wake cvf America’s lealisation 
crisis: Commodities and services that 
cannot sell are not being produced 
companies with too little revenue and 
too many fixed costs are going broke 
or becoming takeover candidates for the 
bigger firms, and the lessening of vari¬ 
able costs, with labout the most 
significant next to raw materials, has 
meant the creation of vast pools of 
joMessness. Unemployed )oin the 
already impoverished, and both are 
suffering from the cut m welfare spend¬ 


ing and public services Nor are the 
lower echelons of the petty bourgeoisie 
unscathed in the restructuring ad)us1 
ments affecting their class: These 
voveuis of surplus-absorption in their 
positions as goveinment scivants, scr- 
yice workeis for the wage earning class 
and others, and olbce bureaucrats are 
dtfiv looking over their shouldeis at 
the plight of production workers They 
hive mu tn mass thrown thtir Jot with 
the proletariat Americana But a 
ceilain scctoi cxpeiicncmg an identical 
fall in living standard and dcnigiation 
of evtrvdav life is m>w tending to 
orainisc along piialltl lines to that of 
the industinl woik force using ideals 
that pioduction workcis have tiadition- 
dllv followed Still, loi those outside 
America i wtud ol caution What is 
likelv lo tppear is i revolutionaiy move¬ 
ment IS something quite diffcicnt in 
deed A oowertul allnncc of lower 
echelon and dc wnwardly mobile petty 
bourgeoisie with the class of unskilled 
labour experiencing filling living stand- 
erds and skilled worker*, without lobs 
IS dreadv in the making But this 
miking of a common ot united front 
has s > far remained linked to the wage 
system and has demanded refoims 
thiough the existing political appaiatus 
including full employment mice stabi¬ 
lity govtinncnt wclfaie ^nd services, 
and stite lehabihtation tiaming and 
employment piogiammes All these 
Anuiici can nccomminJatt minus 
Pcigans piogiammcs vtt plus the new 
colonialism 

And make no mistake phase This 
has happened before m Amend as m 
the Idt^' Nineteenth Centurv and m the 
1930s This time, of coune the social 
deck is cut differently Ihe upper 
reaches of the petty bourgeoisie aic 
more numerous more >vslemic in their 
buuaucratic approach to the politics of 
contiol over the woik force, and thus 
also moic willing to take capital’s rigid 
stance m rcstnicturing cntcipn^^e to 
icphcp workers wi^h tcchnolosv and 
to recompose the work foice h\ dis 
placing high price skilled and >c ni 
skilled laboui with lowei pine techni¬ 
cians opciating the new knowlcdac- 
impacting machinerv ind pioccsses 

Capital lestructured. the hhoui force 
recomposed, the government gnsping 
foi the straws of a new colonialism 
while momenlariK holdinv oil the 
growing rcfoimist alliance of woiking 
populations and the impovciished 
these aie the contemporary foicts in 
motion that aie defining the ginglii ol 
class iclations tn America. 
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liitf results for the year ended June 1982 have shown an impressive 
improvement. 

Growth is vital for all units, big or small, as only through growth 
can the units remain viable. Surcl>, it is not the intention of the 
Gocernment that small should alwavs remain small to retain Gov* 
emment protection and large units in areas reserved for the small 
scale sector should become sick on account of deliberate rc'straint 
on their growth. 

Britannia is now poised tor rapid growth, particularly in areas 
which are complementary to the existing business. 



Mr. M. M. Sabharwal 


Speech dclicercd b} Mr. M. M. 
Sabharwal. Chairman, Britannia 
Industries Limited, at the Annual 
General Meeting at (alcutta on 
10th November, 1982. 

The icsults foi the >ei ended 
lunc 1982 h.ivc shown an i npics 
sive impiovemcnt The tunneer 
at Rs, 9168 cioies increased by 
26".'', and piofit before ta\ ai Rs 
5 20 crores increased by iver W 
on monthly avetage basis compar¬ 
ed with the results of the pieviotis 
year which compnsed a l>-nionth 
penod Piofit before depreciation 
and tax at Rs 6 11,72,600 is the 
hightest on record Expoits cx 
ceeded the Rs 10-croic mark, 
.igam the highest on leccxd and 
an improvement of 100*' ovci the 
previous ycai This all-iound im¬ 
provement was achieved bv the 


Company as a usult of a favoui- 
eble economic enviionment and 
the vatious measuics adopted by 
the iCompmy to achieve liigher 
pioductivity The directois aie 
confident that the impiovemcn* 
will bo maintained riieietorc, 
they have recommended for your 
appioval the same dividend this 
year is was approved last yeai (foi 
the 13 month pciiod) and a bonus 
issue oi 2 for 5 sh ires held 

Lven though the bake tv pro¬ 
ducts are reserved for the small 
scale sector, 1 fiimly believe that 
the integrated development of the 
large medium and small scale 
scctois IS vital for balanced mdus- 
tiiil growth in the countiy In 
the last Industnal Policy State¬ 
ment the Government dcclaicd 
that It would leveise the trends 
of earlier years, towards creating 
aitificial divisions between small 
and large scale industries, under 
the misconception that these in- 
t'lcsts were essentially conflict¬ 
ing As I said last year indeed 
they aie not, but such a miscon¬ 
ception anses from the assump¬ 
tion that one sector can grow 
only at the expense of the other 
Growth IS vital for all units, big 
01 small, as only through growth 
can the units remain viable 
Surely it is not the intention of 
the Guveinment that small should 
always icmain small to retain 
Government protection and large 
units in areas rc!>erved for the 
small sc lie sectoi should oscome 


sick on account ut dclibeiatc resr 
traint on then growth 

In keeping with Governn'ent 
policy, the Company continued to 
help biscuit units in the small 
scale sectoi by pioviding financial, 
technical and maiketing assist¬ 
ance Ovei 6,000 tonnes of bis¬ 
cuits manufactured by the small 
scale sectoi, representing 13 of 
our sales, wore marketed by the 
Company during the yeai under 
lev lew as compared with less 
than half that quantity in the pre¬ 
vious year 

In June 1981, the (lovoinmcnt 
announced levised guidelines lor 
endorsement of pioductive capa¬ 
cities on registiation ceitihcates to 
enable industiics to fully utilise 
then installed capacities Our ap¬ 
plication was duly submitted to 
the Government and is now await¬ 
ing approval The Company con¬ 
tinues to maximise production 
thiough gi eater efficiency and in¬ 
novations to which our Reso.irch 
& Development Centre in.ikes a 
significant contribution Increasing 
productivity is an unending pro¬ 
cess and the Company continues 
to strive for higher productivity 
so that It may improve upon pre¬ 
vious production levels, particular¬ 
ly during this year — "The Year 
of Productivitv”. I expect that 
tte Government will encourage 
such additional production id 
order to promote greater viability 
m tndust^. 

The Company is accelerating its 
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^lan for growth through diversi¬ 
fication. The Soyabean Project 
has been cleared by the MRTP 
Commission and the Ministry of 
Industry has advised that no 
export obligation will be attached 
to this project. We are now 
awaiting the final Letter of Intent 
from the Government. In the 
meantime, the Company has con¬ 
cluded arrangements for acquir¬ 
ing 30 aicres of land in Vidisha near 
Bhopal for setting up :hc Soya¬ 
bean Project. As this will bo a 
large project, with a long gesta¬ 
tion period, the Company is also 
looking at a few other oppor¬ 
tunities for immediate growth. 

tn Aptil 1982, on the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. N. C. Chaudliuri as 
Vice-Chairman of the Company, 
Mr. R. K. Lai was appointed 
Managing Director and C'.hioi 
Executive of the Company- Mr. 
Lai has displayed oulstanding 
ability and qualities of leadership 
and the Board is confident that as 


the Company is now poised tor 
rapid growth through diversifica¬ 
tion, Mr. Lai will be able to steer 
the Company with distinction. 

Mr. A. j. Sait and Mr. D. K. 
Bose resigned from the Board 
and I would like to record the 
Board's appreciation of their con- 
triliutioii over the >e.irs to the 
growth of the Company. 

The good results achieved dur¬ 
ing the year under review would 
not ha\'c been possible without the 
dedication and hard work of the 
c‘mplo>ecs at all levels. I am sure 
the shareholders would join me in 
expressing oiir appieciation .uul 
thanks to all of them. 

Recently there has been some 
speculation as to whether Huntley 
if Palmer Foods, p.i.e. <UK1 will 
liisinvest their shareholding in 
Britannia Industries Ltd. Hiiiulcy 
6c Palmers have a 38"', holding in 
Britannia, and even though the 
merger between Nabisco Brands 


Inc. (USA) and Huntley & Palmer 
Foods, p.l.c. (UK) is imminent, 
having been approved by the 
Monopolies & Mergers Commis¬ 
sion (UK), 1 have an assurance 
that Nabisco Brands and Huntley 
& Palmer Foods, p.l.c. have no 
intention whatsoever of disposing 
of their holding. They believe 
Britannia to be an important cle¬ 
ment of the Group’s worldwide 
business. 

With this assurance and avail- 
abc resources, both financial and 
m.inagerial, Brituiiuia is now Mis- 
cd for rapid growth, particiuarly 
in areas which are complementary 
to the existing business. There¬ 
fore, the future holds great pro¬ 
mise- 

Note : 

Ihis docs lint purport to be a 
I (poll ot tlu' piociorlmi’s of tlu' 
\iinu.i] C(ii( lal Mectmt;. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Manipur: Anatomy of Despair 

Homen Borgohain 


( II 111. j)iisiiit imusl ind vm 
kniL 111 Minipui heism in the closint; 
Meus of the last decade the itencsis 
1)1 the uniest must he liaced back, to 
the latt t hi I ties Manipui was then a 
native tate. not a pait of the Bntish 
India Ihe Mahaiaia ot Manipui was 
enicl avaiieiuus and totalK apathetic 
to the suFFtiim^s of his people His 
aval ice and wioni; economic policies 
ctcated a famine condition m Manipur 
in 19i9 which led to a ie\olt b\ the 
women of Manipui It is a icmaikahle 
fcatuic ol Manipui\ histmv that Ihc 
Manipui 1 women alwavs become the 
xaiiRuaid m iin resist ince min).nnnt 
aj^auist miustiee The Manipuri wo 
men’s iiniisim* in 19^9 is known in 
model n Mimimis Insloiv is the Sicoiul 
\iipi I ill — tlu Sicond Woiiviis 
Wai l>ee iiise ihiv w i^cd tlu ir fust 
wai at^aicist the t\iinii\ ol llicii kin' 
III 1905 

The min who uaM politicil content 
to this avtitdtion launched lot a limited 
put pose was liaboi Sm^h liabot 
Siinth lost iiom Ins hiunbV oiii'ins to 
be the son-in law of Manipui*s Maha 
laia, hut he did not hesitate to lebel 
ajtainst his own fathet in law when he 
loiind hiiu to 1)1 llw eiicnn of the 
people III look the It ideishi]} of the 
maichintt women, and when the police 
lathi-chaigcd and iMvonctted these 
unaim'd dcmon^liators. Irabot Sinah 
shoiitcei at thu king’s men “Ihe> 
(Ihv vvonun) asked toi a haueiful of 
lice and von a\t them a pail ol blood**' 

I bat siiii^Il in> ident dcciacd liabot’s 
mind He took the resolve to dethioiie 
the Mihaitija and h niaki* Manipin an 
independent icpublie When he stalled 
ioimulatiiiv^ his plan of action his ideas 
began to tike i new shape It was no 
longer oniv Manipui but the entire 
notth CtisN 111 iigion of liidii ptcelomi* 
ninth inhabited b\ the people ol Mon¬ 
goloid origin, which needed to be libc 
latcd and made an independent counti\ 
outside Jndi i Thus it was in the si>il 
of Manipui that the seed of secession- 
ism and the concept of in independent 
mongolian nation in the north-east 
were sown and the man who did it 
was Itabot Singh 

liabot S ngh 1 1 coiuse outlised his 
sccc'^sionist dream and died a commii 
md Dut tint 1 iltmcthci a dilTcitnl 


At iboui ilk tune when itaoot Sinji 
held the Vtahaifiia ol Manipur respon¬ 
sible loi all the woes t)f the Manipuris 
and wanted to do awav with him his 
gieat eontempoiaiv Naoria Phulu tiled 
to attack the pioblem fiom a difktent 
inglt The Manipui Is had embiated 
\nishnivism forsaking then own tubil 
itligion in the sevenuenth cent in \ and 
since then thev havt bctn veev devout 
Vaishnavs Now Naoiia I'liulu put all 
lh< bhme on Hinduism for the ills of 
M tniput and called upon his people to 
levive then own reluion and eultuie 
In the voi b of a contcmrotaiv Mam 
pun intelkituil "N.ioiia Phulu undei 
^tood the role of Vanhna\ism w is the 
single most impoitant faetoi whiih 
bluned the national eontiadietion bet 
wven the Meitcis (Manionns) and 
the Indians and foiesaw the latent 
cneigv which would be leleistd once 
this itligioiis sh ukh w IS leniovid liom 
the neck of the Meiteis * (Th laiunku- 
iiMi Hisisfaiui Sepltiiibn 29 1979) 

It IS thus eleai that both political 
sceessionism and leligious levisalism 
which have been swasing Manipui to¬ 
day He uot biainsloinis of the \oung 
rebels of toda\ The setds wore sown 
long ago 

Now kl us count the wounds of 
Maniput since aftei Independence 

Manipui inergeu with India in 1949 
Ihc Manipuris, light 1\ moud (d thei 
.UKHfit etvihsatioii and distiuciive cul- 
tiiial hiiita4( pavfionatcK de5ired to 
be tieated as equals with othei Indians, 
and foi them s\mhol of eciuahtv was 
full statehood for Manipui During the 
deeadt following Manipur’s mcrgei 
this was the singk majoi issue which 
igitated the Manipiiri mind most But 
thsic was nobodx in Delhi sensitive 
cnoiiili fo gauge thi ihplh and inten- 
sit\ of then feelings, and to add insult 
to iiiiiiiv 13ehi Sint souie of the most 
eonupt and shoit sighted men to loid 
ovei the sensitive Maninuus. The Mam- 
puns still remember some of these 
officers as thieves and sex-maniacs. 
€>k chill commissioiif 1 i insacked the 
state armoutv and took away some 
valuable guns Another chief commis- 
sioiHi t<x)k awav all ihc iiiiiutuie from 
his nlTieia] losidenec when he had to 
leave Manipur on tiansfet. Still another 
chief <ominissioijf r was iiivoUetl in the 
biggest evci se\ siaiulal in the hi dors 
ul modem Manipui. Ihcse lordiiogs 


behaved in such atrocious manner that 
the Mam puns could not feel any 
change or depaituic fiom their feudal 
PcLst Whkt IS vvoisc these eonupt offi* 
ccis had to have some accomxilices and 
ihcv found leadvmade material m the 
local politicians who had tasted pdi- 
tical powei for the first time in their 
lives Jhev came to each other's h^p 
ind fotmed a malia-circlc, later joined 
b\ contractois and busine<^smcn. The 
dVLiago Mihipun now sincerch belivcs 
(hat the Central Government of India, 
inniestid oiiK in perpetrating a colo¬ 
nial ru*e 10 Manmui are nothing but 
pa tners in ciimc ot this mafia organi¬ 
sation thev ^ive vent to then feelings 
Ihiouch moral support to insurgency. 

There has been educational explosion 
in M impui in the last (hiee decades 
icsulting in moic than one lakh educa¬ 
ted uncmoloved \outh m a population 
of onlv ten lakhs Thev have nowhere 
to l(x>k loi octpt the stale services 
because the v illev ol Manipur is too 
small to suppoit \ glowing agricultural 
population indiistiialisation is some¬ 
thing iinheatil of in Manipui, trade and 
commerce die all in the hands of 
'mavangs* the outsiocis But how man> 
pel sons can be provided with jobs in 
the slate seiviees*^ There will be tw«> 
thousand einJidates loi a single post 
ol a peon and the mmislet himself will 
peisonally see to it that cieh of them 
pavs a fee to him thiough his interme- 
diaiies just foi pleasuie of being the 
candidate* II he is to get the |v>b then 
of course he will have to nay much 
moie. Thus the whole date administia 
tion has been turned to an auct'on- 
iiiukit lor jobs the highest bidder gets 
the fob and the test cithei lun to the 
hills to enlist themselves as guerillas or 
take to drugs to down their mtsejics. 

On the occasion of the 23th annivcr- 
sarv i>f India's Independence, Mina- 
kelin a M.aiipun jxiel of the older- 
gent 11 * ton wioti 

Bhagat Kshudi Siibhas and they 
mnnhi ik ss sons 

Satiihced their lives for Ihy freedom 
ITiiis thou gained freedom, MoQier 
Now the tri-colour flag of fieedcm 
flics 

Let it icmain flying as long as tbe 
sun and the moon — 

Victory he to thee Mother. 

On the same occasion. Padmakumar, a 
a >om)ger poet wrote* 

While loitering in the desolate heafh 
From the sky a Urd shouted derm 
(•] my head 

Toil are not yel free, not yet ftee 
The malaise of your psydho la 
cmecL 
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The Right to Know 

A G Nooraoi 

Open Govemment In India by S R Mahcshwari Macmillan. Rs SO 
The Politics of Secrecy by James Michael. Penguin. Rs 4S 25 
Poblic Rifats and Private Interest by f A G Gnffuh, I he Academy 
of Legal Publications. Trivandrum, Rs 80 


THE state of the Indian law on ofHcHl 
secrets i6 scandalous But the same is 
liuc ot the attitude of succe&sise gov- 
cnmients in New Delhi to proposals 
for the refoim of the law In the 1 k\ 
das ot the Janata cia its MmisUt ot 
Stite for Ilomt Affairs Dhsmk I d 
Mandal lilandlv denied in the I ok 
Sihha on August 30 1978 that Indiin 
Uu presented kLutiinite ‘icli.ss to 
official dotiimrnts Tlie itlitnde of the 
Congress (1) gosteinmcnt is no bittei 
The chdimrian of the Puss Conmil 
A N Giovcf leseiled on Jiiiu S6 1982 
thil the Counc ’ had made i seiKs of 
studies on vinous legal topics inrliidm** 
the OfRciil S<cKts Act 1923 ind hid 
toruarded its rt ronimcudatioiis to th< 
Covcrnnicnt of Indu ft would b« 
inU resting to know whit tin sc Kconi 
mendaions jic ind tht ^osdninent's 
ir spouse to tlwm 

Vrtiofi 5 of the Act is a substantial 
leplica of the hiled section 2 of the 
Biitish Oflicnl S*tie’s \tl 1911 Nine 
jears ago the Franks Committee found 
section 2 a mess Its scope is eiior 
rnouslv wide Any law which impinges 
on the fretdom of information in a 
deinocraci should he moit tighfs 
di iwn ’ 

The Indian Law Institute imdertonls 
a stud> of the Act at ihc Instance of 
Press Council It was critual of the 
statute 

The Act concerns not espionage but 
also the uniulhonsed disclosure of 
official infonnafion Simply put, section 
5 sa>s that if any person having in 
his possession any document or infor¬ 
mation which has been entrusted to 
hun in confidence by any govtinment 
official, or which he has obtained as 
an official* communicates it to any per¬ 
son, other than a person to whom he 
is authorised to communicate it, he 
shall be guiltv of an offence That is 
wide enough But it proceeds furthei 
still. Any person who receives such 
document oi infonmation ‘‘knowing or 
having reason to believe” that it os 
being communicated m breach of the 
Act Is also guilty of the offence. The 
first part can tope in eoy newspaper 
^nespowjent and the second any 
. - 


Fii hoin libcialisiiig th* A(t jt wis 
mad( nioie slnngint In imi^idmciit 
DiscK>siir< of inloimalKiii oi documents 
winch IS ‘like \ t<i 'ifttil fiiendlv if la 
tJiins with loifim stites* w is mule 
in officice 

Note tint il dots iio*^ iffett Uaks In 
ininisk IS OI iivd servinU Ihit in 
liw IS auMioiised (onMiiiinir ition So 
i^ohticiuis in ])owti itid lmi'*UKrits 
ran mislead pnbliL opinion In c ilni 
I it« <i U iL* Blit tht pn ss K Is It its 
peiil il it trKS to find out iiul publish 
•he whole fiiiMi \s I iid Drii'in puts 
l ti fncK jI nisi ds IS ihi iiidges ol 
whit oiigli* to lx H\i did nun whose 
mfiicst It IS to lonccil 

Both the T’nss 1 iws f iu|uii\ (om 
inittei (191S) and the fust I’n ss Oan 
inissinn 0951) idoptid i most ic’io 
lull ipjiioich Old Kiipled the 4 ov 
1 j Him. iit*s viiwponi* So did lh< 
MNrC Tht Tndi m I iw Insiiliiti s 
studs and the l’ii‘»s ('oiuiiiVs intdest 
in refomi 4i\< som< hope that the c isi 
ioi ifioiin wi I hi stiengthemd con 
side I ibis I best tliict books prosuk 
iddid siipjHiit euh m its own w is 
M ibesbw in is l^iofcssoi ol Politu al 
Scietin and ISiblic ^dminisli itioii it 
tlu liidiin IiJstitiiU of Public Adm 
nistiilion Jinifs Muhiel is in Am* 
iicm lawsei who woikid foi Bilpb 
Niders Cintie for Studs of Hi^n 
sivc Law and lectnns on liss in tlu 
lolshchnu ol Ccnti il I oiidoii afUi 
gitting 111 IL M liom ISF TAG 
GrifTith IS ihe uilhoi ot thi limoiis 
liook The Politics ot the ludiciars 
He IS Prohssor of Piiblu Liw it flu 
ISI The voSnne loiiipn^es the V' K 
hiishni Vfenon liw ketnips he chli- 
verod at Fiivatidnan with \ coiipk of 
articles and the tests of the Ofhcial 
Secrets Acts J911 and 1920 and the 
ProtecHon of Official Infonnation Bill 
's appendices 

Maheshw'inN liook is csscntialK an 
extremely useful historical studs A 
prologue discusses s^rv biirflv the con 
cept of open gos^mineiit m deniocn- 
cies and there begins a depressing 
history o{ secrecy In government iti 
this country. As early as August BO, 
1843 m the days of the East India 
Company a notification wan jssoed for¬ 


bidding di*icloMiie ol nflicial diKum^nts 
without iht prtVKiis consent of the 
4 iwctnmcnt 

He tr.iccs iht histou of the Ollicnl 
Secrets Act IH89 which w i i mcie re 
enactment of the Biitish Act of the 
same veil A lempoiaiv cIciU in the 
Biitish roicjffu Office hid disclovtd 
the full detiils of the Anglo Russian 
t eit\ to The CMfhc whith piibbshed 
them in advance of the presentation of 
the text to pailumcnt Proceedings 
woic initHtcd foi hi prosecution but 
he piovided thit he had not stolen anx 
document but only icpioiuccd fiom his 
nhotogidphic memoiv the text of the 
li< il\ This dtfence ltd to the dcs- 
fovtiv <»f '1 luiini 11 tht legd s\sUin 
— ihut was iK> liw foi punishing BiC 
disclosuie It w IS iincndcd in 1904 
(\ci the '‘liorif* ohjcctions o* Goklialo 
\sulosh MukheiKi ind nthcis 

Ihe British piiluncut enuted the 
Onis dl Sectets Act |9lJ without an\ 
debate bcciusi. of the Agadii ciisis and 
th( this It of Will rheu followed the 
In Inn Olliciil Sccitts A< ^ 1923 Vet* 
t on 3 of this Act i mo itikd on secti m 
’ ol the Riitish Act of 1911 

In 1977 1 Woiking Cuoui of Officials 
w is set no to consider changes in Ihc 
\ct Pi dictabU it icon led icainst 
lefum Mahcshwari s \olumc contains 
the texts <f all the stiliitcs Riitish and 
Indian, and is a good histoncal resume 
He how* \Cl does not rioU th* impor- 
tmt rilling gi\ ii In the Spitkei of the 
I ok Sibhi Sirdii Hiikain Snigh on 
iiphokhna tlu light of nutnluis 

GriHith s lectures comprise also icld 
ted ioucn of judicial icview and con¬ 
tempt ol court but It IS his discussion 
of ollicnl secrets and open government 
which IS the coia of the book It is a 
resume of developments in Bntam fiom 
1 legal perspective including pailuunen- 
t irv debates on the Piotection of Offi- 
rnl Information Bills 1979 Publication 
of Andrew Basics Icok ‘A Climitw 
of Tieasiii* and its disrlosuies which 
led to the resignation of Anthony Blunt 
were enough to destrov the Bill It vvas 
withdtawn on Novtmbci ''O 1979 Sec 
tion 2 continues 

Michael’s book coveis i wider field 
and IS easilv one of the most informa 
tive books on the subiccf He explodes 
the mvth of the secretive state based 
on the principle that secret goveinment 
IS good government tnd takes a stand 
squarelv on the democratic piinciple 
of the accountability of the goveinment 
to the people and to parliament Un¬ 
fortunately the British dogma 
"nanny knows best" — was planted m 
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India in an aiijiravatcd form govern- 
nirni is nut iHiap. Om* feudal .soil has 
kept this tradition ali\e. The furore 
over the disclosures on the Thal-Vaishei 
F^rojecl rencci thi'j tradition. 

The yreai Niriiie of the book prcci- 
sel\ is that i| relates a legal problem to 
the wider p<ditic:d contest and dis¬ 
cusses develoonienis in courts as well 
as in parliament. B> \\ay ol contrast, he 


THIS is a collection of eight essays 
mastl> \\Tiltcii in 1926 and 1927. The 
\ears are significant in Soviet history. 
I.saac Dciit.schcr has termed 1926-27 as 
the period of ‘The l>'ci.sivc Conie.st’ — 
between Stalin and the Trotskyitc Op¬ 
position. Those were the da>s of in- 
ten.s<* politieal .stniggh- insuh* the Hols- 
ehevik l*arl> — a strngstle in whicli 
Preobrazhensky pla>ed ont* of the two 
or threi* leadutg lole.s within the Trot¬ 
sky camp. And tlw* period saw Preo- 
hrazheiusky's most alnindaiit and frnil- 
fnl intelleetiial output. 

1925 Ihc New Kconomic Policy 
(NED bud KMched it.s ai>ogce; and 
thereafter its sUiw declim* began. Th<‘ 
need for a long-tcnn pla«i was duly 
fact. The tina* was ripe for considering 
the five-year plan. Early drafts of such 
a plan were widely di.'tcnssed among 
economists during the midilU' of the, 
l\vciitie.s. Preparatory work for a long¬ 
term plan started in <‘anicsl in 1927. 
In the economic year 1^)26-27 the total 
v«>hiine of investinents iiicrea.sed by 
31,7 per ceiil. While it was soon to he 
greatl.v .surpassed, it imposed a .strain 
on the ccommiv whic h rc‘actcd on the 
availability of resonrec-.s for other pur¬ 
poses and .so contributed to the *gr^)ds 
famine’. T'he first five->ear plan was 
yet to he launched — with effc'cl from 
October 1928, though submitted for 
approval to the .sixtccaifh jiarty confer¬ 
ence in April 1929. 

I^eobrazhensky wiote these essays 
in the .surcharged atmosphere of the 
Great Dehato on Inchtstrialisation, well 
before the plan of rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion wa.s Jaiinched, ills canvas was 
v^{Je — from short-tenii problem.s of 
post-war adjasiment. .scissors cri.sw, 
money supply iUid finance, all the way 
to the fundamental issues of socialism 
in one country, crisis of world capi¬ 
talism, and permanent revohitioii. But 


discusses the American Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act, 1966, the Primacy Act. 
1974 and other Icgislallnn as also the 
reforms iu Sweden and some cuher 
countries. 

His comments on British conserva¬ 
tism arc scathing. One wonders what 
he would say ol our government which 
llately denies that there i.s an> thing 
wrong with the existing law. 


hi.s strokes are few and far between. 
'rh<! Marxian .schema of e.\panded re- 
Iinidiiction is the uiuh'ilyiiig analytical 
.s’.nicliire for all hLs observations. The 
(lassie sclu'ina is modified to suit the 
*('on(T(*t4?’ sitii.ition of the then Soviet 
ec'onomv : there are now three sectors 
in it. iianielv. (a) the .state .sector, (b) 
the private capitalist .sec'lor. and (c) the 
.sector of simple cx>m«iodily production, 
each having tw'o departments. Under 
.such circumstances the hnrdle.s of ‘dis¬ 
proportions* encoufitercd in the process 
ol indiistrialLsation in the state si'ctor 
can be overcome with the help of flows 
frein the other tw'o .sectcjvs. 'fhe system 
ha.s now a much greater ilexihility. It 
also ha.s another feature, iiaineK, the 
coinpii’sioii of lum-equivalent exchange 
betw'cx'n sectors. PrcobrazlK*sky extends 
hi analysi.s to the case of foreign trade, 
and comes to the coneltisioii that the 
Sovii'l economy should lake full ad¬ 
vantage of the international division ol 
labour while striving for iwnnancnl 
revolution. Preobrazhensky thus makes 
an ingeuiou.s nsr* of the Marxian model, 
but then* is a serious analytical lacuna 


in his application; How fai is the oon-p 
cept of Value* meaningful in a situa¬ 
tion where there are three heterogen¬ 
ous sectors with their disparate modes 
of prcxluction? Can the value of a 
c*oiiiiiiodit>' pmducHxl in the petit 
iKiurgeoLs sector, for histanoe, be at 
all compared with that in the 'socia¬ 
list* slab* sector? If not, much of Preo- 
brazensky’.s exercises lo.se their theore¬ 
tical rigour. 

rhe.se e.ssays arc part of a larger 
work. Preobrazhensky had a plan to 
write a Iwo-voliMne treatise on the 
theoretical and practical aspt^ct.s of 
steering a backward peasant economy 
on th<' course of socialist (‘conomic 
development. Volume T of that ina.ster- 
pieec was to have thr(>e parts. Part 1 
w»as to he ctmccn’ned w'ilh abstract- 
theoretical questions; part 2 with the 
hi.slory of sociali.st theory; and the re¬ 
mainder of the volume was to co\ei 
Eeiiin and the Dolscheviks. Vohmui II 
w'as to have two pads: concrete ana- 
Ksis t»f tht* Soviet economx'. and sta- 
ti.stical data, icspcctivcl)-. The lM»ok 
piihlLshed under the title 'The New 
Economics" netual1> constiltites part 1 
of volume I of the proposed Iw'o-vol- 
lime work. The inajor x)ortion of the 
pre.sent (xillection is in effect the theo¬ 
retical cx)nip(jnent of part 1 of volume 
fl. These two together make up the 
ihooretical .structure of Preobrazhensky^ 
new economics. As such this collection 
is compl(imentar\ to his earlier pub- 
lished hook, while ino.st of the remain¬ 
ing .segments of the proiwsed tract 
never got wrilteii. 

The editor of the collection has 
given a useful introduction to the fol¬ 
lowing essays. Hovvcvt'r, one gets the 
feeling that at time's he perhaps strains 
himself a hit to provide interpretations, 
or reads much mon* than what meets 
die <wes of an ordinary mortal. 
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International Cold Price 
Movements, 1972-1982 


1 S Gulati 


Ashoka lVlod> 


I his papcf Studies piu^ movemeuts duniuf the daadt 1^)72 S2 it huh Witnessed large fluctua- 
tDm in ^old puce Cold puce tuiad out tuo prnuipal (iplts during the dccadt moiwg up from 197] 
It reached o peak in Detenihei 1^74 then fell till tin thud quarter of 1976, tose apcnn till early 1980 ^ 
aftef u hu h it fell up to tune 19H2 

Set era! developments in uorld economy could hate influt need these moieinents in gold prices The 
uuthois* study has, hiwever, led them to conclude that the gold price Lifcles in the last decade were gewr- 
luted ptumpally by speculative behaviour which, tn tuni ttas influenced by cyclical forces in the uorld 
econoitw systim SpenficoUy the vupatt of three factors mflationarif expectations exchange rate 
fluifuations and chan^^es in interest rates possibly influencing speculation in gold is discussed 


nURINCi ilic 1 ist decadt jjold pnet 
lias shown pioneiuss to lu,„c and 

I ipid fliKtiiJlions (jold pifce has 

rhanfc,cd U pattjculailv spectacular 

spu ds in ihe 1 ittei hall of the decade 
Ihc dollai piicc of i^hld incicased 

more thm eight times from a lo^ of 
iboiit 100 in ounce in the summer 
ol 1*J76 to I high of s S>0 in lanuaiy 
1^11*0 In the follow me eighteen 
months ending in June 1^82 thi pnee 
declined to less than S '‘00 an ounce 
1 e, to almost one ihiid of the peak 
Kiehid in Jamiai> 1980 Heeentl> 
hetuern |uh wul Sopternber 1982, gold 
piiei mulcrwent a mini t\cl< hist using 
from S 300 to S 500 in ounce and 
t-hen (leebnnu to $ 100 

It will be KcilUd that between 
1914 .Kid 1968 ffold pncf wis main- 
t lined tl $ 35 an ounce by the 
efforts of national monetars autho 
nties/ Official ittempts at controlling 
the maiket puce of gold were, how¬ 
ever, abandoned in Match 1968 The 
two tiei gold pi icing s3Mem then 
cune into being transactions in gold 
between national monetary authorities 
continued to be underwritten by the 
USA at 8 35 an ounce, on the private 
market, gold price was left to find 
Its own lescl tn August 1971 the 
two-tier system was also abandoned 
Th0 United States refu&ed to convert 
eicn official holdings of dollar into 
gold at S 35 an ounce The official 
gold price ceased to exist (except for 
some accounting purposes), and though 
national monetary autlmnties have 
continued tc buy and sell gold, no 
aitempt has been made b> them to 
keep the free oiailcet price of gold 
withhi well^deOeed llmtfs. 
fit thin ijRpetv we focus on gold 


pi ee mosements during the decade 
1972 1982, 1 e the period aflei the 
abl^dollln^ of the two ti r price 
s>stcm in August 1971 The decade, 
wc have indicated, witnessed large 
fliictnihons m {rold price The ffnctii 
itions w< u however not nndom 
Gold pnct traced out two principal 
cides duiing the decade Mo\ing up 
from 1971, ii icached a peak in 
Decembei 1974 then fell till the third 
Quaitcr of 1976 rose agiin tiU caily 
1980 aftei which it b II up to June 
1982 Though we '•hall be concerned 
piimarily with these two cycles, wt 
shall also indicate how the recent 
mim-cycle between June and Septem 
ber 1982 (ould be expllined in teiras 
ol mil inaivsts of tht dec ide im 
iiiediiteb pr/ctdinu 

Sevdil developments in flie world 
economy could have influenced move 
ments in gold puce Our study, how 
ever, has led us to conclude that the 
gold price cycles m the last decadi 
were generated pitncipallv by specii 
lativc behaviour Ihe speculative 
belnvioui iii turn was itifluenci<l 
b^ c 3 clical forces in the world cio 
nomic system 

However as we shill note an 


culler study cosciing a much more 
CNfcndcd pdiod indicates that gold 
puce has. in the past, not quite res¬ 
ponded to c VC Util economic forces 
During the decade under review, 
Ccitain spicial features of international 
cionoiniL developments directly or 
indirecth seem to have had an im 
pict On uoM pnee 

The papei is, theieforc organised 
(s follows Ill section I we highlifdit 
the majoi changes m the world eco¬ 
nomy during the last decade Section 
2 attempts an anjlvsis of the present 
ntei national gold market and assesses 
the Illative impoiMnce of the various 
maior supply md demand factors 
Section 3 concentrates on private in 
vestment demand for gold as distinct 
trrm the deniind lor icwellery, 
dentistiy and industn il purposes It 
IS in this Election that wi discusis the 
ivie of speculation The three sections 
which follow analyse the impact of 
factors possibly influencing speculation 
in gold The factors we discuss are 
<i> inflationarv expect iiions (n) ex 
chang< iite fluctuations and (iii) in 
teiest rates chinges. Gold pi ice 
movements between Julv and Septem 
Ixi 1982 lie ^n^lvscd in Section / 


l 4 iiir 1 Gaow'iii The\us in tin Wonin Econo\i\ 
(\\iiigi umtiil la e ovei a toui year pci od) 



l%S 

1970 

1972 

1971 

1976 

1977 

I97S 


1972 

1971 

1976 

1978 

19S0 

19SI 

1982 

Growth iites ol 
(11 World gross domestic 
product 

56 

49 

41 

31 

3 ) 

30 

26 

(2) World exports 

95 

87 

67 

4 i 

54 

32 

2-0 


Sote * Growth rates for 1081 are piebmitiarv and for 1962 are forecasts. 
Hmirce^ UN (1982), ‘'World Economic Survev. 1981-82'*, New York, Table 
1-^ p 9 
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-PEAL GOLD PRICE INDEX 

AGGREGATE SUPPLY Of GOLD 

SUPPLY OF GOLD FOR NON OFFICIAL USES 


Sontt 1) fomnieite 1982 pp lllG? 

2 ) l\n Intemitional Financi il SI iIisIk s \ 111011*1 1'»iics 


The pipti cikK with some contliuliiiL 
ohstiMtions 


I 


The Inlernatfonal Environment 


The tottowm^ tcatu.es ot the '*' 0 '^ 
econoin> dunnn the dec. te 1 / 
arc worth noting 

(1) Ihere wis m almost steady 
diccleraiion in world production aJid 
trade (see Table P This was accom 
famed by incicasinis unemplo>inent 
lales li the OLCD (ountnes un¬ 
employment I ate doubhd fiom 2 6 
per cent in the 1960s to S ^ per cent 
in the second half of the 1970s and 


is projected to increase to 8 per cent 
m 1982- Iht deceleration m produc¬ 
tion was also accompanud bv risinii 
inflation I he ivcnge inflation lalc 


increased to 8 10 pci ctnt m l9/0s 


from 3 4 per cent in the 1960s 

<2) Ihtre wis at the same time a 
large growth of the financial super 
*tiutture Total outstanding inter 
national bank Jaims grew at 25 pci 
cent per annum in gross terms, in 
tcinational bank issets increased Irom 
about S 150 billion in 1970 to more 
than ^ 1,500 billion in early 1982 and 
in net terms (ic, net ol mter-bank 
transactions), from about $ 100 billion 
to about 5 1000 billion over the 
same period/ 

(3) The increased financial* activity 


was accompimcd bv ^rcatei fimincial 
instibiiit\ as icfl cted in \olatilc 
iiitMcst lUcs and exchange lates The 
world mo\td fiom a s^stcm of fixed 
exchmac rites to i ^>stcm oi floating 
cxchingc riles partnllv m 1971 and 
ilmosl totallv in 1973 Ihe \olati1it> 
ot exchange rates partly leflccted 
financial speculation It also reflected 
\mitd national growth pcrfoxminces 
and pohcies Moreosei the higher 
inflation i itcs in the l®70s were 
accompinied by greater vtlatiMy m 
nation il inflation lates as well as 
great^'r divttgcnces between national 
inflation rates 

(4) OPEC the cartel formed by the 
major petroleum producers effectively 
demonstrated in 1973 74 and in 
1979 80 Its ability to enforce substan 
hal discrete inctcises in the nominal 
pi ICC of Its petroleum exports and 
thcreh\ achieve considerable improve- 
mtni m its terms of trade 


II 

me Gold Maifcet 

It has been estimated that the cu 
mulativc aggregate of gold ever mined 
wi/uld probably be in the range of 
90,000 to 116,000 tons. Of this aggre¬ 
gate, more than 60,000 tons are 
possibly available todey m the &>rm 
ot official and private holdings of 
bullion, gold and jewellery^ Approni* 


miid\ half of the asadable stock, 
le, about 10 000 tons, is held in the 
toim ol resenes In nstionnl monetary 
luthonties * 

Ihe annual tuu supply of gold in 
the 1970 has been m the lange of 
1 300 to I 600 tons The new supply, 
therefore forms less thifli 3 per cent 
of existing aggregate stock and about 
6 per cent of monetiry stock The 
Russians produce around 300 tons and 
the Chinese about 50 tons every year 
Ihe rest of the new supply comes 
from the non-communist countries 
In recent vesrs. South Afiica has been 
pteducing 650 700 tons, which is 
about 70 pci cent of n >n communist 
production Aggregate non-commu¬ 
nist production hi however tended to 
dcclmc ovei the 1970s primarily on 
account of a continuous fill in South 
Afiicin production from 975 tons in 
1971 to 650 tons m 1981 *■ 

Our discussion below relates only to 
thi noncimmunist gold market The 
total annn il sniiplv of gold in the 
non communist cfuntiics for official 
md non official uses is obtained as 
the sum of ciirrcnt pioduction in the 
non communist countru s and the net 
c\po/s of the communist countnes 
This aggregate when adjusted for 
offiaal tiinsactions gives the annual 
gold supply foi piivale purposes 

On the demand side jewellery d( 
mind, though fluctuating has consti¬ 
tuted most of the piivile demand In 
fi\c of the 11 jeais between 1971 and 
1981 jew Ilcr> demand was around 
I noo tons, which worked out to 80 
per cent or inoic ol tht availaVo 
supply for piuite uses The demand 
for lewellery howener, fell to as low 
as 120 tons m 1980, which was 15 per 
cent of avail ibic supply Between 200 
and 250 tons have each 3 rear been 
taken up by dentistry and indiiatiial 
uses Ihe test has gone into coins 
and bullion holdings The last cate¬ 
gory of demand i e, the demand for 
bullion, IS derived as a residual 

In oui in ilysis we refer to the de¬ 
mand lot jewellery dentisfiy and m- 
dustnal purposes as constituting the 
current consumption demand for gold, 
and the demand foi coins and bullion 
as constituting the imestment de* 
mand for gold 

Suppis 4\n DrMAND FArrORS 

In the accompanying Charts, gold 
puce has been plotted against gold 
supply and non-official demand cnnipo* 
nentik Here, as in furtiher anolfri^ 
fold price (expressed in VS 


18BS 
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buyers of gold, seeking merely protec¬ 
tion ugainst infldUon. do not legard 
Ihtmselvts as speculators; but for 
puiposts ol analysis it makes no dif- 
fLitiiLC whdhei i puuhascr \^ants lo 
d\o!d losr, from the depreciation oi 
moiKv OI whethei he seek', capital 
lain liom the upprccialion of gold 
(MachUtp pp 3^3 and 340.) 

I U lOBs \l H < IING Sx*LCtl SllOS 

V\t in L '•L n that "old pi ice in tht 
st decade ins 1 m en ddcmimcd 
mainly b\ m\.slmtiu demand fur gold 
\hi(h is wt ha\t noltd, is altogcthi i 
spcculaiuc in natuic Inat then laises 
tile furthei question wnat arc the 
factois intluencing spccuhtue dtiuand 
loi In. iho wuiieiu mltrnational 

economic en iionmont, gold piicc mav 
be expected to rise when (i) infla¬ 
tionary expictatiuns aie gci.eiated on 
account of lapidlj using price, and 
(b) exchange latos fluctuate rapidly 
I he hist tJctor cieates an expectation 
of dcpieciaMon in the \alue of curren 


SiMKl Vs ill fhiit I 

has been deflated by the IN cxpoit 
price index ol manufactured i^oods 
(\\hich is also based on US dollai 

puces) This diflation has been per 

formed m ordei to isolate fictois 
operailing in the gold market fiiom 
influences on gold price lefleding 
only changes mi the I S dollai exchange 
latc or gi nctal inflationary trends 
riic manufactured exports price index 
hejs been used as an index of gencial 
iiiflationaiy tiends on the understand- 
iin, that piiccs in the maniilacluus 
scctoi sot <hc pace to puces m othei 


1 \ci\ close coiicspondcHce between 
tnc diicction of the ye.ir-to yeai 
movements of gold pnci and the dc- 
iimd lor bullion (mc Clint 3) 

It to bullion demand we add the 
demand lor official coins to icpiesenl 
ire aggugalc iiivcstiiieni dctiiand loi 
*?old, w« Imd that the gold price 
moves almojit complelelv in sympathy 
with the in\tstmcnt demand {see 
Chut I) It, lb<iikiio appeals that 
colli puce iluiing the last decade has 
bicii determined primarily by changes 
in investment demand. 


CK Ihi sciHind reflects uncertaipty 
in th expected value of cuireticles as 
well as gencul uncertainty in the 
economic environment Higher infla¬ 
tion iiy expectations and exchange rate 
fluetiijtioiis mav. there foie, be expect 
cd to re sill! in some movement out ol 
ciiiicncies Such movement out 
would, in pait cieatc gr ater invest- 
niciit demand toi gold, laising the 
gold puce 

On the other hand si nee ^old is a 
loninfcKsl beinng asset, large in¬ 
creases ill intufst latcs may be expect¬ 
ed *o disi Hiruc h fldin^ ol aold 
giv n ihe expectations with respect to 


sectors. 

Iron) Chait 1 il inu> be ifcu that 
cychtal movements in gold puce can 
be explained neither by variations in 
aggregate supply foi oflicial and non 
official puiposes, nor by the variations 
in the supply only for the laltei Ihe 
current consumption demand, i e, the 
demand foi jewellery, dentistry and 
industrial uses, is also unable to ex¬ 
plain gold piic'e changes (sec Chait 2). 
Indeed, there appears to be an inverse 
lelationship between consumption de¬ 
mand and real gold price, which indi¬ 
cates that gold puce influents s this 
demand rather than vice oerwi 
The demand for bullion, which as 
indicated above is derived as a resi¬ 
dual, seems to foliow the curve of the 
teal gold ^rice reasonably well. More¬ 
over. if this demand is expressed as a 
pfO|Mctlofi of the supply to the nofl- 
ooittfwdst vMfi thm appears 


111 

Investment Demand lor Gold 

Oftin inv^slmciil demand iv thou^^ht 
to consist of two components a 
speculative demand fin expeclalion ot 
a [iclalive] pruc uxc and h<nce a 
capital gain) and hedging demand 
(also in expectation of a [lelativej 
price rise but moie with a view tu 
pieventing a loss in the real value of 
assets [paiticularly curn ncicsj held) 
Following Machlup, howevfer, we 
regard all of investment demand for 
gold as speculative in nature regard¬ 
less of whether it is in anticipation of 
price rise of gold oi to insure against 
expected Joss in the value of other 
assets. According to Machlup * 
** any purchase of gold in expectation 
of an mciease m its pripe shall be 
characterised as ^[leculaUve , Most 


the appicciatjiui in tlic puce ot gold 
In Ik lolluvvuig vcclioiis we there 
foie diveuss ihc influence on goM 
piicv of inditioMaiv expectations un 
cci taintV III the foreign exchange 
iTuiikcis and uiteiest latis changes 
In diMUs-ing chan.ies in mtercstJ rates 
wc also ^ct s< me clues *0 undeistand¬ 
ing the cvchcdl behaviou! of gold 
pi ICC, 

IV 

inflationary Expectations 

Hovs do tht rate oJ nflation and 
inflation iiv expectations icact on the 
.nvcsfmcnt demand for ^old? This is 
the question 10 which this section is 
addicssed that mflalionarv 

expectations no biscil on the rat* ol 
puce inwicasr in thi pievioos veil. 
\i fii-t cotisidci pcttoluun puce m- 
cleasts since Uicsc have significantly 
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\s HI Chut 1 


Lontnbuled to uiflali7nai\ Lxpcctatio is 
in the last decide and then look into 
the overall inflation latcs, as leflectid 
111 the motements of ihi puce indts 
of maniifar luted cxpoits 

Pr TROI I i \i Prk i 

In (hail 5 real gold pi ice hes bem 
plotted against the of incnau ol 
nominal petioleum piict in me pre\i 
ous >cai It will be noted that in a 
numbei of years gold puce and the 
late ol increase (ot decrease) oi petro 
bum price imise in the same diicction 
However, the correspondence is not 
complete Ihis ina\ be seen mote 
shartfly from Chart 6 which has been 
plotted using quarterly (lather than 
annuil) obs« rvations Fssentially 
petioleiim puce changes Explain’ the 
accentu ition of the upticnd in gold 
pi ICC They do not, howe\er ‘explain 
the start ol ^ht uptrtiid This is so 
particularly for th^^ upwaid phase of 
the second cycle starting towards the 
end of 1976 Petroleum puce remain¬ 
ed stcad> in nominal terms ind dec 
lined in real terms as gold puce btgan 
to move up 

General Intiatiov 

In Chart 7, real gn'^d price ls plotted 
against the rate of inflation (rate of 
growth of the export price index of 
manufactured goods) in the previous 
>car. The rate ol inflation in the 
picvioiiA \cai shows a close iclation- 
ship m directional movements with 


the rcti gold piicc In paittculai the 
two curves trace out the same c>cIls 
However the relationship fails to hold 
in 1979-80 I he large use in 1979-80, 
wc find, was relited not to the genial 
inflation talc but to inflationary c\ 
pcctations biscd on iht shaip use in 
paittculai commodities of ciitical im 
Loitancc such petioleum <which 
wa-» discussed ibove) and lotd (sec 
(luif S) 

I he implications of the observed 
iclaiionship lutwctn generil inflation 
md gold piKt should he not* d In 
an inflationan period the leal gold 
price his tended to incicasc. Hut the 
leal gold price is th* nominal gold 
puce deflated bv the puce index of 
manufactuicd esports. which is also 
the index wc have used to measure 
aincidl inflation Thus in an iiifli 
tionar) peiiod the nominal gold puce 
his tended to iicicasi faster than 
gcneial infliiion, i c the purchasing 
powci of gold has increased 

huujin 1 iiRifrxfE 

It IS worth noting at this point that 
upward movement of nal gold price 
during a period of boom in prices i&, 
historically speaking, a new develop¬ 
ment. lastram, who has studied the 
histoiv of gold price between 1560 
and 1976 has concluded: 

lo repeat tHr evidence {& coit* 
vitifing wlwn inflation iiets in, 
the piiuhaMiig power ol void dec* 
]ine& (p 172). 


Also, 

lA not a Aatistactory hedge 
against inflation (but does very well 
HI Miiods of deflation) (p 178). 
\ccoidmg to Jastram, gold price b^, 
iH g<mial not matched the cyclical 
swings m piices Dining the upward 
)>hasr ot i pi ICC cycle, gold has lost 
Its puichalking power During the de¬ 
ll itionarv pliise, gold has conlmited 
its steailv use and caught up, to say, 
with the general puct leve\ thus 
HI untainhig puiiha^HTig power ovei 
I «\clc ind III the long niii llowevei 
I I'^ti un liiiiiselt notes i deviation lioin 
tills hihivuiii in the hist halt ol the 
l*J7()s (listiiin J97b p 172) when 
-,oJil men ised ils pin chasing powci 
111 in mil ttuiiuiv phisc Our findings 
iiAiiiiiv the wholi dicade ol the 
197()s show thit the pittcrci of the 
Iii*'t 111 f <j| the siventus lias con'iniiecl 
into the second 1 df 

Ihi nlitivclv iHw phciiotiienon ol 
icmI gold piue nswig in a ptiiod ol 
imIh d upswing is due piohahK to 
Ihi giowth ol ihi hnunciil siu>ei 
sluictuie (itliirtd to m section I 

iIhim) Mouovii It I iniiul he ovci 
looked thit inliihon m the vvtniics 

his co-i\isttd with dec delation in 
piodnctive ictivitv i phenomenon 

oPtn icltrud lo as stagflation Could 
it lx that spuuUtive imestimnt 
III LO d oH<is liighci expected utniiis 
til III piodiutive ictivit in such 
ciiciiiiiNt incLs** 


V 

Exchange Rate Behaviour 

\l Cl ihe Second Woild Wai tin 
IS doll 11 <incrg<d is ihi most iinp< i 
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ini{ a lariat unount of Ion/ tetni capital 
and lat<r limning lai/e iiiiNiit acLoimt 
deficits in additiun doHii balances 
(iilside the US giew ripidK md bv 
lh( find l%Os the dolln b i^in to 
loiiM under pu ssuu Hie US ioiind its 
iiiomtai\ 'old stock dcplcljiiji' in its 
itUnipt to iTjiintiin the •.old vdiie 
o( doll 11 (C«^ I/ 35 th oi iti oiimc) Jn 
J') 7 I thcicioic th< ts suspended 
doll 11 coiivutibjljts in noKl md also 
de\dui 1 tht dollu In un the fixed 
cxdiaiiLt rUc s\ t^mi itich w is iban- 
doned in ! ivniir ol the Ifi itWUf* C\- 
ri)ii)/< lilt svstcni luii) 1 which 
iiiiiktt ioitcs siibjftl tiiUi' )>uiks’ 
jneivrntiun iiom tunc t Iiuk. dctei 
nine the cmI in c i iii ilumiKuts) 

it w IS onlv to be <\|iuittd du wilh 
tilt liLf lint oi ' tl 1 ) t €. in 1 < \( hiii««< 
tiles isset pmtJcdios ot tiiL rcntiil 
iiinks ind pn\ itc iiscstois would 
t b inL<- S Ini me i il p ntt »lit in is be 
cl ini'<d idhti t<i niLH use* ‘Ik < \i>eclecl 
I dc oi letijin (oi mcM) oi to icdiicc 
the nskiniss oi tfw csoected vie Id \ 
ufiiit liicK b i\\s tbil tb iiictme 

ol (spec ted tcil ictuitis oi duienctes 
(I luttid III Ibu 197()s ciLiti)^ I stroni;; 
immlive to nwive out oi tin dollu 
inU^ other cut reticles iiHiti's l^entschi 
Milk Swiss Iruu md diu jipincsc 
>Mi (m Donibiisch 19S(I) Pn sbiic 

ol tb lollti 11 tb ioiLiUii cxcbinctc 
ICSCIMS oi nitiond ino*Ktir\ mllioit 
Its dee land iroin S7 tni c< lu n the 
toijifh jniitet oi 197fi ti hi tiei «cnt 
n thi ioiiilh (iiartet »1 19S() 0\cr 
the viiiK puiod the '.hm if tbc 
Ihiitsibe Maik incicased fiom i l> 11 
IHI cciil of the Swiss I’-im liom V 
it 5 pti c(*iit md of the 5tii Inmi I 
t) t iHi end Tbc sbaic i i tl i doHii 
III iidciiiitioiid Icndifii; decbiitd lion 
"1 |ni ((Id in iiiiii 197(i to 65 i ei cent 
Ml inid UlfiO** 

SinnliiK Konii uid de Mmdo 
(1978 p 122 I tble 1) hi\e (stuinttd 
tbd oscr ceitun iHiuKb m tin 1970s 
/old would hoc bid I IiilIci i iU o\ 
tc^nii tluii anv cniicncs Ixi'iddicns 
bised i>n such laijih i* ib'*« d n turns 
piobibK cicated 'll! incentixu ti di ei 
sii\ ado jLN Id md coidnbidc 1 to (be 
sctiihi ii'*c in ijolcl pi M Ls seen in 
the htubet peak of the led 'old price 
in the second Ljcle " 


Hourre IMF International Irnianual S a‘i 2 >tics, various t&ues 


hxenvMi 'imis \oi\iiiiis 


tant mt-eifialional ctirienes Iho Jollai s 
dominant position aui&e prmcipa 1> 
from the sirength of the US cconomx 
its large share in world prodiictioii and 
trade, its wrll-devdopi^ financial 
markets and its slaMe price level. AIm>, 
^ fixed exehenga rate system that 


was h iiiiinCKHl out it Biellon WixmIs 
tceoided to the US eltiUir the lole of 
he one and oci1> iCMive cmienev 
In the 1950s, dnllais neorssary for 
finaiiciiig woild trade and foi hutiding 
up Mitemationai reserves were in shott 
'upply. However, with the US cxpoit- 


But im exchiiuc iite ino\*minis 
thiow aii\ light cm the eve bed move 
inents oi gold pnec* Jo e\inline this 
cpiestjon we Jewke d inlo the fine III i 
twins in ivihatigc iibs The iiicisim 
of fliietintions used was tbe d iiidaid 
devtatinn of nw) tlhu i>cirentige 
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ih.int'es 111 exchangf late*' ai J it \sas 
ippliccl to tlw $/OM t\chinf{c late 
Tioiii iabl< 2 it iiiav ^<en tTiat the 
r«*al Rolcl pi ICC hax mcieaxcd uith in¬ 
ert asiti)^ exchange rate fluctuations and 
derlined i^ith dfcreating exchange r.ite 
fluctuations The exchange late 

fliictuatKiiJs li iLc out the saim c>clcs 
ns the gold puce 

Ihe ic^ationship observed needs to 


he explained On the one liiiul it 
could lie aigued tint using exchange 
lali fliK iiatiocis nc ito an incentive to 
ihvcisilv the issel poiltoho in Older to 
niinmiise risk. Because ol the heaw 
concentration ol the clotlai in a.ssct 
poitfolios di\ersiiication basically itii 
pin s a iiioveiiienl out of dollaix into 
cithci >ther cut reticles oi into gold 
Thas in a period of incieasing ex- 


f hange i ite fluctuation the investment 
deiitand loi gold uses, and hence gold 
pi ICC goes up 

However it would also bo noted 
iiorn Table I that fluctuations m real 
gold price (cxluiiated m the xame way 
It exclniigc laie fluctuations) are con- 
sistcxQtly greater than the exchange late 
fluctuations It, thereioie, haidiv seenix 
light to aieuc that diveisiGcation out 
ot ctiiiencios into gold m periods of 
highly fluctuating cxchiiigc rate is 
piimanlv i iisk iniiuinisiiij; movement 

It should be noted iti this context 
I hit though gold puce flue tiiatioiis 
hi\c Imcu gi^ate thin cxchinge rate 
iltu tn ilioos the two hue* tciided to 
men ise ind dccieasc logethei ^ Thus 
It cniihl be iriUipietcd that the two 
sets ol fluctuations lie ba^icilK incliccx 
«l uiK^ituiilx III the world ecoiioniv 
Tiiiicistd iimcitaiiitv cn lies giCaU^r 
iiicciiti\( lot spec 111 iliou Hence in 
Jitiiods ij( hi-Zti uric Clt lints is irflccled 
Ml (lie high line hi iticiiis ihc iiivest- 
nitnl deniind loi gold eocs up and 
gohl niKt thdciou uses 

lo link up with oiii pievioiis section 
!*■ will be noted tbit highei expecta¬ 
tion of mil itioii 1 ih s b is in *,ciici il 
belli iccoiiipmitcl liv ueihi imcei- 
l lints bo’‘h leinloicuiJi the iiueiitivc to 
niscst in ^old 

In 1 <JS 1 how LSI i ivcluncc i iti 

ms! iliili s rose vsrid< iiifl itioiiaiy »x 
piclitums declined (old price Icll, 
picsiMiibls indii tlic toinbiiMd in- 
fliicnic ol own inllalionars < xpec-ta- 
Imii ind hull jiilcicsl ntes wluch 
hid 1 I ^cd h« opiniiliHUts cost ol 
iiisc ^tlucnt in gold Ihi Inge eve hange 
11'c flnctuitioiis which coexisted witn 
tlie lall in gold pnto and iiiflatJonarv 
cxiMc atioiis reflected volatde uitc'rest 
lahs and nia]oi divtigeuces in national 
ntcjcst 1 itcs 

In the next see tun sse exuiniu m 
sonic vie (111 the inlltii me of interest 
laUs oil golil puce 

1 mfi>si Bxii Ciiwris 

Sime gold dots not eaiu an interest, 
a rise in interest lalc.s rch'Ms paribus 
I educes Uit ittr u tive ness ol gold 14S- 
a I IS mteicxt earning axsets of oom- 
parab e lupiidity We* plotted interest 
rates (US ^-ijjonth inone > market) 
iganist real gold prK?e (see Charts 0 
ind 10 ) Ihe (diaits aie (pule xinlang. 
Instead ol the* mvc'rse ulatHin&hip that 
mu Im expected iioni the almve 
rctet%^ panbus reasoning, the tsvo 
curves move uaxonablv parallel to 
each other, inteiest rates showing the 
same cvdtcal tendem^, (Tins may be 
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NovciiiInm 1 i 

cade we make a diRicswon into the 
Hkilinnship bt'tweeu buiIne^s tyck s 
iiid iiitt i< St i (teA 

Bimmss f\<iis AND Imlrisi Haibs 

\t bast IS Ur back as Mu shall it 
vs as noticed that interest laites aie 
positiveK ioiiditid with business 
aitivitv o\n mosf ul a business 
\ moil ltd lit st iteriient hts been 
iiiiiie In ('* 11 ]; til 

it Ins* iiive>lois look lasoiirabK 
nil I i|Mtal nin|<cts despitt the uv 
coiiiptriMii^ use m niliTest lates, 

I nil d lh< iisini? vosl oi tapital 
I sentii il\ « \d ods expected i« turns, 
till lesiiUim; rediictinii m invest 
incut cspinditme loiild biini idown- 
liiin in bnsini ss ittiv tv Iheii xs th( 
downturn f^atheis inotnentmn hiisi- 
iKss piosiiects dim ev(ii huther and 
the 11 inn nits ol nplmiism tack 
Insi stmciit niidirt'ikiiics pnviOnslv 
held luck 1)\ hit'll interest latcs no 
lon^et appeal attiictive iviii when 
Ills ui inuili lower It cutbacks 
III deiiiiiirl foi uipita' iiinds an 
1 utfc inteiist lates will dichne 
(CuMii l%f) po 34) 

1(1 11 turn to our basic theme, d 
il>pe us uciliktls that tin mve stment 
dtniind loi «!old is laigt enough to 
liull up Ol push down the interest 
i.Pcs \ more plausible explanation 
Slims ti> 111 m the basic positive link 
bilwcin iiiteusl latcs ind rtonoiim. 

That tViii link lUi held m 
the hst decade inav bt seen tioni 
(blits 9 and 1(K when world hade 
las bein ii^-ed a.s i prow ioi general 
iconomiL aiclivits The jtasonifig then 
puKce Is as follows a iisi m economic 
ictiMtx diirin;; the last decade ui- 
c**eascd the demand pussiiio m the 
fiiukels loi ©hhI and snvices and led 
to an acccleiation of pnccs this lais- 
I d inflation irv expectations and t lealed 
I'll itei imieiiaintv which mi turn bid 
the iffcct (iis discussed ibove) of lus- 
inij thi gold piicc incieisid iconoimc 
activitv ilsc) increased dcinwd lot 
funds which led to using mtnest 
latts gold price and interest ratcb 
weie thus scon to rise togithei on 
the downward phase of the business 
(\ile mtdcst 1 ite and go’d pncx fell 
is ihi deiu uid pressiiie in the i ipital 
and goods maikets iispcdivilv dec¬ 
lined 

While thus appeals to be the gene- 
lal picture m 1980-81 thci« was diffe- 
unce 1 conoimc activiK (is nKasiircd 
bv the woild trade index) stagnated 
after having grown only margtnallv in 
the previous year. This put a down¬ 
ward pressure on prices. The conse¬ 
quent dcclme m inflationary expecla* 
tions would have pushc'd gold piice 
down in any case, In iddJtion, mto- 
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i<6t lafes winch noiiiidil> decline (with 
a short \d)i) altCL gcnei il econoniic 
attivit> sl<)w& (lc)wti, did not lall in 
st<.acl tlie\ lose Iht me m intcitst 
laUis despite wtak deinaiid conditiun> 
has bc'cii oMiiliril to the eflccts ot th< 
curie nt US ecciixmuc xiolics loi oui 
piiipos4:», It would apiicii that high 
iiteust j itts icifiloiccd the iffctl ol 
lovsei iiillatioiiaiv expectations in push 
Aig down gold price 

vu 

Recent Gold Price Movements 

In oui dis(iii»sion thus In, we have 
not ccMisidcicil tin influence on gold 
I me oi iMiJilical upluavals wais, na¬ 
tional bankiiiptJCs inns on baiik^, etc 
Such sptciil events do loiluence gold 
price and souictijiic«» quite con&idc- 
rablv Jhe> bung in au additional 
element ut uncutainU 'uid tend to 
laise tlx gold pi ICC Oiii justihcation 
ioi ignoiiiig these cscnhi in explaining 
the xnue iiK)\cincat& ovci the ]aj»t 
dcca^ lies in that these special events 
do not explain the Jong tenn gold 
price movements, fhcir impact is ol 
short duration howevu laige may be 
the immediate magmtude oi that un¬ 
pact. Such events only modulate the 
underlying movements oi gold price. 
Thus, the Iran-lraq confrontation 
which bioke out during the upward 
phase oi gold piit'e cycle possibly 
ciea i d an additional uncertainty and 


et’ to gold pTiic sk> locketing to $ 850 
\ I oiiiic< in J iiiu iiy 1^80 On the 
otlii 1 hmd the Polish ciLsis, which 
had at liSst much lutcniationdl 
sigiiihcaiic< as the Iran liaq ctisis, 
ociuiied duLiug a i>eiiod when gold 
piic< w IS on the downwatd phase 
dtliongh theic weic some blips m the 
d pi let gra]ih uo new lecoid levels 
oi ,iold pi ice weie jeacbed 

It IS not being suggested that ni 
discussing J«iig-t4 nn iiiovcmi nls one 
cm altog«tbci iguoie citlicr the efieet 
ol special <vivils or tin signihcaiice ol 
shmM< mi c binges m gold pi ice. In- 
dc<il sImhI teiin changes need to be 
studied caiHully, but thiir significante 
tan liesl Ik understood in the fiame- 
woik ol I) tsif long tenn forces 

Wc iiolid at the outset that, gold 
pi ICC having leaehed a soil oi trough 
aioiind $ 3U0 an ounce, started niov* 
mg upwaids Ui June 1982 Till early 
SeptciiihcL the piiec lose and reached 
J peak ol a little over $ 500 an ounce. 
Ihtn It once again fell, reaching about 
the S400 on ounce level 
These recent gold price movements 
may be related partly to changes in 
inteiest rates As we discussed above, 
lower interest lates reduce the cost of 
holding gold and therefore enhance 
the demand for gold, pushing iti pnoe 
up Broadly, the nse m gold price 
iiom the third week of June to early 
Septembei was accompanied hy falling 
mteiest rates, and the lubsequaot faU 


in gold price was accompamed by an 
edging op of interest rates. But interest 
rates were clearly not the mam influ* 
eticc. it IS signihcant that while gold 
piiLC started using in ihe thud week 
oi June, interest rates started fallmg 
only in the List week oi July, 

The use m gold price iiom the lalcr 
half of lime seems to have followed 
the iKhasioiu ot cominoditv prices, 
lioni early 1980, commodity pneev 
had Ixen falling But m the third 
w<ek oi Imn, metal puces staitcd 
moving up and all olh« r coiiiiiiodity 
puces hardened Between June 22 and 
hilv 20, the Ecottorm^ index oi metal 
pile45 icgistcicd an impiovcxnent oi 
1*3 pei cent while all other comimnents 
ol ilu commodity price index le- 
friaiiK d st ib1< it is not clcai at this 
stage what this partial reveisal in the 
ftirmnoditx puce trend was due to. 
But It appeals Jikcly that it coiitn- 
buted to nflatiouaiy expectations and 
lKnc< to a use m the invcstnient de¬ 
mand foi gold It IS woiih ciotiiig that 
in Septembei both gold xirice and the 
(ommodity pjice index leJI 

rhfuigh mlcic t latcs and coinmodity 
inices seem to luxe influent(d the 
leceiit niini tvcle lu gold pii*c, tbt 
^ ugt imphtiide ot ihe csilc is pio- 
bibK explauud by the Mexican pay¬ 
ments ciisis and the subsequent icais 
ol delault on dtbt bv othei develop¬ 
ing countiics heavily icidebted to in- 
teinational banks The shaip appicaa 
lion 111 uild pi le 111 August (ol the 
ouki (il > too UI ounce) xxas set in 
mol toil bx Mexico s troubles with the 
tntmiit i( I il banks Ihougli du opera 
tion ol iiscuuig Mexico w is instonta- 
iicuiisU ijiouiited bv the Bank oi 
intei national Settlements, the pi let. oi 
gold coiilniucd to use into the first 
week of biptemlier as the leu spread 
that othfi iiiaioi developing cxmntiy 
boiiowcis, such as Brazil Argentina 
and Chile, wcie about to default on 
then debls^* 

The Me^xuaii iiisis came when gold 
puce xxas inovmg up So it appears 
that tlu reaction to the Mexican news 
onlv cxaggeiated for a while the 
trend which had already been set The 
sharp fall thereafter represented a 
correction adjustment to the exagge- 
uted upward movement. 

vni 

Cradnsliiiig 

Our study of the international gdd 
price movements^ indicates that the 
leal gold puce (nammal price deflated 
by the price index of tneniifeotuied 
exports) mowNl m e cycdieel IfMMn 
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(huiug the hut dttcaae. The gold 
price cycles were. It, anpeats, caused 
l>y speculative hmastment in gold, 
liic speculative behaviour, in turn, 
was influenced by the under*ying 
♦•ydcs of cconcsnic activity (which 
represented by the index 
world trade). IncrcashiR ccononiic 
activity WiW accompanied by mflatio- 
nary c\poclatioii.s and increased the 
extent ol uncertainty (as reflected m 
iiicn^osed cxcliange rale* and gold liricr 
IhicUiatioiLs). An incKuitjve was dw're- 
Fore, created to iiicreasi^ sx^eculatlM’ 
I'nv^'slinent in gold, which then pushed 
lip iIm' uold pi ice. Di-cn'iujkig economic 
activity ha<l llie opiHisite effect. 

In general \v»: found that interest 
latcs did not Iwv a siijnificant dan>- 
peniiig effect on fiold price. Pisinu 
vixmonuc ac-tivily had tire effect ot 
pullini? up Hold price and intercw- 
ratcf. simulianetnuJy. In 
mflationarv c.vpej-tatioiis and greaU'r 
miwrtainly rwSng interest rates were 
not able to jmll down gold prii»s. Also, 

,n m4-75. lalling activity simultane¬ 
ously ha«l a ilcpn'.ssinn effect on RoW 
price ami interest lates. 

Since inuM9«0, h<)\\ever, intcrCbl 
Kites Inive boon high (rising sharply 
over certain pt'riods) even under strong 
vloflalionary comlitlons. Thus gold price 
tiai 5 been under tin' double depressing 
mflmmce of a dcttsitioiuiry .situation and 
high inlere.'^l rah'S. 

'I'hat .speculative invc.stiiieut slumUl 
hav,* been die doiiiinai.t inflii<«oi> on 
gold priiH' reflects, probably, the greater 
opportunitH's lor liiiamial speculation 
and rcdiicvd expeclod rclnnis from 
piudiKiivc activity in the 1970s and 
curly 1980^. AgaiiLst the background oF 
the rcliilivcly new phenomenon of 
‘.stagflation* (long team deceleration in 
pioduction and rising inflation rales), 
ivelical niovomcnts in economic acti¬ 
vity created strong Incentives for 
.speculation in gold.^ 

The recent buoyancy in gold price, 
after the sharp fall till June 1982, 
laises the question whether gold pric^' 
may now h<' expected to rise for .some 
time. Oiir aiiiily.sis .suggests that in the 
.short term gold pri<‘e is unlikely to 
rise .significantly .since world economic 
activity, according to present projec¬ 
tions, is not likely to rf4sc and, there¬ 
fore, inflationary expeotatiaui arc likely 
to remain low; also, interest rates are 
not Ifely to fall much more. Gold 
price will, therefore, rise only if some 
intematioiial crisis develops, and ox- 
(^hange rates are violently disturbed, hut 
.such a rise may only l>e temporary. 

For die fong-nm, other faeilon have 
111 be consideri^. tSxpcrts who foreoast 


an upward trend in gold price rely 
principally on three factors* Ristly, 
they do not foresee any major break¬ 
through in cither annual ou^iut or 
rtdease.s from the Soviet bloc. So new 
.supplies of gold aie exiiected to stabilise 
at the current level. Secandl>, xnone- 
tfiiy authorities, which at one time 
pla>ed a significant lole in the gold 
iiuirkct, arc not c\pt‘cted to release 
inonctaiy stocks of golil Thirilly, in* 
vcs*inenl-cnin-spccnlative demand ioi 
gold is 4*xpccted, with all its ups and 
(lowiKs, to maintain a rising trend. 

Even as.suining that tlie new sup¬ 
plies of gold hav<- no iimnedhite pros- 
pi‘ft of e.\|>anding, the otlier two *is- 
sinuplion.s arc not quite bey^d doubt, 
t he major .sword liangitig over the gold 
market is held by the monetary autho- 
lilies w'ho, as indicated above, control 
almost half the world .stock of gold. 
Tl»c fiiorc they hold on to thoir .stock 
without having much nioiM'tary use for 
it tht‘ gicater is the likelihood that one 
Jav thc> may start «Hvc.simg thetnsclvcs 
ol this s^ock Such a divestment woidd, 
ol eoiir.si* depend upon the pcrct*ption 
of gifir.s monetary lok* and the degree 
of co-operation amongst nionctar>' 
autlioiities in the liquidation of mone- 
tar>' gold, should they decide on that 
< onrse. 

.Also, the assumption that speculation 
will cxorcLsc an upward pressure on 
gold price dei)ends not only iin the 
juflgmcnt of investor}, on the likeb 
Umg-tcnii slialegy of nionctaiv aiitho- 
lilies but also on the long-torm trends 
111 ocxjmanic' activity, particularly on 
• lic tontiniianec of ‘.stagflation. The 
path of the inlcwiational price of gold 
I.S not as clearly indicated as is .soiiu- 
■ lines .suggo.<{ted. 


Nates 


ITh*' aulhois are grateful to C: A|.i\a- 
kiiiiiar for his .statistical a.s.sistaiice.] 

1 .\ftir laei. CoUl Vool wa.s th.- 
in^titutlonal inei-b;>nii*n Uir J'^ci - 
ifiR the wininal pnw )^hI .ii 
a f'irtist;inl lirvol For^ details, .s<*e 
Kiiiyiutt. 1972, pp 70-i3. 

> 77ir OECn Ohscrr<*r, March 

” 1p f) 

The^'fignves are collected by the 
Bank of International SetlHxneiits 
4 ind represent the external Pcwn;on.s 
of banks in tbe Group of Ten 
l•o 1 lntuc.s. Swil/eilaiid, Austria 
|>‘nmaik. Trelaud and .some oH- 
diore branclw'S of US bsviki. 

1 The details above are from Govelt 
and Ckivctl, 1982. im 87-88. 

.*> The statistics on void .supply anil 
demand flows used in this swrion 
art‘ fivin Commerce, pp 3110-i. 
which, in turn, h^s taken the 
flgures from Coasolidatcd C^ld 
Fields T.td, Annual Beport, 1982. 

6 Tndlan production in the IflrOs ha.s 


’Novemlnn 18-20. 1982 

been around 8 tonj. . 

7 t he reasons for preferring gold m 
irijlalionary and imocrtain .siluatioas 
must be M>ugbt in traditional aiul 
ps>chological laetors. 

S M‘e iloosa ct ttl^ 1982, TabJej, I 
and 2. Thti expeefed raUs ol i<- 
tiini on the dollar cluuiged in mid- 
1980 with a large uicrcase ui US 
interi*.st rates, and the share oi the 
dollui m mteniationui lending 
M K ‘1 case d thereal ter. 

'J The peak uttuiiied in January 1980 
was iiartly influenced by tho Iran- 
Uiiii coulJict. However, <.*ven iti 
late 1970, the leal price ol g<»Ul 
was .sigiiilicanti) higher than in 
neceiubcr 197*1, when the earlwi 
‘K*ak WJ.S iiuiched. (The role ol 
l>aiticiilar <‘vini.s, .suth aii the Jraii- 
Iraq eonflu't, i.s fli.scux.scd in sec- 
I if 111 VJl.) 

Ml Ihc iiiea.siin: captures fluctuution.s 
.iroLind u trend represitited by the 
asciagc ot lh( jTirmlhly ‘growth 
rate.s. 

11 The iniporianl exccplionx arc the 
ycar.s 1979 and 1981. Ihcsi* aie 
ilLStii.s.scd Ih'Iow. 

i: Oiue again 1979 and 19S1 .lu* 
esceplionx, lu 1979, exc-hangc rate 
Huctiiali«>n.s fell, while gold price 
liiictuations iiMn*a.sed. This .sug- 
gcxls that the high inflationaiy cx- 
IH'clationx in that year on a<x;oiiiii 
of the xharp rise in pelrt>kMiin price 
tatter four years of .stabilitx) 
re.sultcd in an attempted nuivc* 
limit out ol al' currcncic.s into 
gold, 'llv 1981 experw'neo is di''- 
eiLs.scd Iw'Iim hi tlic main text. 

1 . M-c MarsluUI. Isa.-). P a«l 
.iIki Hoberlani. ]»5!), PP 
1 t See the Ecotwniist, SeptL*nilH*r 11 
IPS’, pp 80-81. 

No eorrc.spondmg aualssus ol the 
Indian gold prirc inovtxiicnlx wa-s 
attempted. l*iom the Indian 
f»i view, tlic difl4’rcnce between im 
international and Indian gold price 
IS ol critical importance. TOs dil- 
Ifieuts jiiincipallv determines tla* 

I xieiii 4 ft .simiggfing of gold and 
hence the ilU^'w! movements in 
hireigKi cseliiiiige. Thus 4*vcn from 
die (udi.m viewix)inl, an iiiultT- 
.laiuiiiig ol in!einational gold price 
iiioM-uient IS e\lrLMne1> important. 

to This i.u.s<v -mif' mleie,sting ques. 

tiou.*. on die iehition.0iip belwecii 
>pei'ilali\e iiive.stiii< nt and its nu- 
PiKt on i1h‘ amliuu.uice f*i .stag- 
lladou We eanmt go imo lliese 
lugei qiieslkiux here. But 4>n<' 
piKsilile hue woith piii>uing .seems 
to be thn qiiesllou \\bt‘ther tlM 
li.M- in spcf Illative invextincni (in 
'zold ef)iiiTiUKlitie.s. enrrcueic.s, elcj 
alone with eeoiiomie c>el<* uptrend 
ehoke< oH the rCi overs'. 11 it dof'.v 
w’c would havf- a iiarti.il f'xpla- 
nation whv the teiovonv.s ha\«’ 
i>c<'n tending to gel .shoitei. 
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Under-Enumeration in Indian Censuses 


Impact on Inter-C^nsal Population Growth; 1901-81 

S Mukerji 

Th(W is a fteneral helical that ifum* has been umlercounthii^ tti all the Indian censuses and that the 
extent of under-enumeration has been different in the aifferent censuses, rations, and aiie and sex distri¬ 
butions, Official research and academic demographic research cliffer in their opinion on this. 

The purpose of this article is to show that the omission rates in India have not been very high. How¬ 
ever,. knowledge of the true omission rate may not be enough if wc tvatit to assess the true natural growth 
in the decades, Wc also find that there has been a significant decline in the 197UHI growth rate ctmi^ 
pared to that in the I96I-7I period. 


lilEHE is a general l)fdirl that ihnr has 
been under-counting of the popuiatioii 
in all the* liidiaa censuses and that tiu' 
extent ot uiulcr-cnunnuation h.ts berm 
dillerent in the diflerent periods, regions, 
and age and sox oi enuiner.iled popula¬ 
tion.' llreri' appears t*> l»e considerable 
ditferenee ot opinion rui llu* level ol 
under-etiumeralion betweiMi tlu* ollieial 
C'irele ((a’wsus Couunissioiu'is and tlieii 
co-worki‘rs in Ihi' Oetnogi aphii- Resr-areb 
Cells) and tin* dcMuogiaphie leseureU 

workers in the aeadeiiiii ii*‘ld. 'I be 
former belies r* lh.it net omissunis in 
fiidiuu eciisii.ses were raieU mote than 
1 to 2 per cent of the enuineratc‘d popu¬ 
lation. IVt-enumciatioii ehecls (PECO, 
following the 1951, 19(il and 1971 

C'cnKuscK^ stipport that piesmiiplinii and 
show a iiK oiiiissiou rate of 17, 7 and 
II, respccti\r*ly. per l.(XK) enumerated 
person.^. 

Aiialy.sis of extraets from all India 
ct‘iis'iis rci>orts’, prepared In l> Nata- 
rajaii,- also indicates siniil.ir outloiik for 
the earlier cc'iMuses starting from 1872. 
The vanations in the intcrernsa/ growth 
rates were explained mainly by the 
natural growth (birtlis-deaths), bigger 
area coverage and mon eflicient enu¬ 
meration. iTio elTect of immigration and 
emigration on growth was cxinsidered 
to be very small. Quantitative assess¬ 
ment of the impact of quality of enu¬ 
meration on the growth rate of the 


jHipnlatioii was also not po.ssible. Ilow- 
rv<*r, it does iM>t mean that the c'tMisus 
authorities were complchdy oblivious 
of the elFect of oinis.sions on tlie census 
counts. 1 may c^uote a brief paragraph 
fioin O Nataruia's stud> which runs 
as follows: 

'rhero is a suspected under-emunera- 
lion ol population in the census of 
1931, niaiiily in C^ularat, ilu*' to non- 
eo-uperalioii uioveinent and over- 
enunieialion in 1941 census in 
the Punjab and Bengal The 
C^Misns C^ominissioner for 1951 
ceiihiis has estimated the inllation lu 
1941 (smsus at 20 lakh. (According 
to the census, India's population in 
1951 was 356,787,299; so 20 lakh will 
nicaii 5.61 per 1000 enumerated 
populatiiKi.) 

llu‘ d(‘inographers oi the aeadisnic 
euele, on the other hand, believe that 
the net omission rate in Indian tHipula- 
tion ts'iisnsi's were not low. Visaria^* 
laised a very peitiiusit <inestion on the 
quality of the 1971 onumeiatioii on the 
basis of the rather low rate of population 
growth bt'tween the house listing for 
tho 1971 census (undertaken in 1970) 
and the actual c'cnstis i^ount of 1971, 
in at least three of the most populous 
states' in north India. Unfortunately, 
his recommendations were ignored. Tim 
Dyson't writing soon after the publica¬ 
tion of the 1981 provinsional population 
t<itals, expressed the opiiii<m that 
tho provisional total of 684 milUon is 


almost cerliunly a substantial imder- 
slateiiient of the coinUiy’s true popula¬ 
tion size”. Quoting Iruni his own 
revSearch, and from otlicr eniiiient demo¬ 
graphers* work, ho coiielutled Chat 5 to 
0 per cciil uiider-coiiut in some of the 
census eimmcratioiis is a distinct possibl- 
lily. An iiudcr-comit ul only 2.3 per 
cc‘iit (not at all high in tenus ol inter¬ 
national experience), in the 1981 I'cnsus, 
would imply a true population ol 700 
million in 1981. 

UoFs Know i kik:e of Omission 11ki.p 
Assess Tiujk VrrAi. Ratks? 

Knowledge' of the omi.ssion rate in eadi 
census is css<m(ial if wc want to know 
the true XMipuIatioii size or its growth 
between the censusc.s. But perhaps a 
more imporlant use will he its applica¬ 
tion ill assessing the true decadal birth, 
death and net-migration rates. And 
precisely here 1 find Hint the knowledge 
of net omission rate i.s of very,little value 
— unless some other things are also 
known. The reason is that most of the 
indirect metliods for estimating birth or 
death rates from ceasus data depend 
heavily on the age distribution of the 
population; and, as omission.s age 
and sex are usually not available, or are 
available in age groups which do not 
conform with the age groups in which 
the general population Is tabuhtod, 
the age structute cannot be diiecdy 
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adjiiNtcd from tlte onus&iou figures Iht 
revolt IS that the iMivteiiul indnetl 
nicthocK lor estimating birth or death 
rU( troni the age distiibutiun cannot Ih 
nsccl in (uiijiuiLtion with the PI < icsulls 
lo gtt the tine decadal hiith and 
dcatli idtcs time appioachis u< 
possible Iht fiist IS, ol (onisi gi time 
the omission iU«s in tlu c ohm i it tonal 
ICC gionps uljitsL llic t« nstis 
ag< dislnbutioii tuoidingU uul tlx ii 
apply in> one ot the stindnd nidiuct 
me Itioels 

llic set on I ippiouh so slid l>\ 
the authoi * It (pines less mioiin ilion 
In this inithod we eoiiect liu it i In d 
birtli ind d< ith i it s oJ ih si it s oi 
subtle ^lons sncli tint lb diflMiiiei 
Ixtwieii the itileiecnsil u( will i il< 
ohUintd hoiii the viLd lahs dmlh i lU 
dt itli lilt) end iht ol)sfj\ d iriUi- 
eensil ivtiie;! iimuii ^lowth i lU 
obluiitd lioin ihf cliishs i omits m tlu 
two eonseLtilivr eeii ises) js is sni€ill as 
possible ijid it the siine time the 
weighted avei i^t of tlu state oi sub¬ 
region lesel coneetid bulb ind de ith 
riles ut icjnil lo the t one speniehiit’ 
cuireeted i it< s foi the eoiintis is i 
whole 11 omissio) rates ire a\ iil ible 
foi till slates iiicl e\cn if this ne not 
ivailible bv age oi se\ the uei 
innrial mter-censd growth i ite e in In. 
collect d lor omissions JIiikl the cor¬ 
rected bnth ind death lates will me hide 
the rfleet id}us*nicnt due te' oinission in 
the growdi iite 

Ihr thud possible rppioach is biscd 
on what miy bo called loosely range 
inahsis lie It wt fiist ft\ the imges 
in winch the Hue birth ind de ith rates 
should he using these i inge s ind the 
inter-cen^il annual growth rite whieh 
mav or mas not be eorreeled lor omis¬ 
sions, we fix the range for the migi i- 
tion rate And then we estimate tlu 
tine birth, death and migi itiuii rate s l>\ 
imposing certain ooncbtions on the pai r- 
raeters (foi details sec note nnnibcr 7) 

I or example, if we assume th it for 
India as a whole the tnu bnth rite m 
the decade 1971-81 was Intwcen 35 iiul 
39 per 1,000 populabon and the death 
rate was in the range 15 to 17 per 1000 
populatioD, then the net nngiation rate 
had to he m the range —1 61 to 4 39 
per 1»000 average population, provided 
we assume diat the observed annual 
average growth nte of 22 39 per 1,000 
population was true. Working with the 
ranges, it appears that the true birth 
rate was between 36 and 37, the death 
rale was between 16 and 17 and the 


net migration ralt was clow' to 3 per 
i,0(K) population As can be seen hum 
note immbti 7, the csUinitcs ot true 
birth, dtaUi and inigiitum iiUs 
lluir icinues drpiiid 1 < imK on tli 

issiiinpluin inide ibout DS w*iu U is 
flu dc ith rail Jii tlu dr ad n d ^ is 
tlu piopoition ol (hildiin 1 iiii in lli 
d« t leh smvisin^ lo iges 0 l> 9 it ih 
inl ol tlu diiedf loitinilrlv t 

\ li ( ol J)S f rii in fi\(d with i 1 in 
oil lint ol uin ii\ bs n iii ’ Hu o- 
e ilh (1 St ib1( I ( xml itioiis A iiioii 
impoitint \Liiilion of tlu piobktu 
d( I Ills of which Ins not b( n iiu hi U 1 
lit 1 ote iiuitihei 7) is tlu (lustiiii w it 
wdl li tlu like 1\ bnth di I'h iiid iit 
iJLi ilioii rate s it tlu r iitnr dilbitiu 
lelwMit tlu eiiiimeiiUd I )S1 x><>p(d i 
tioTi Old the I \port < nnnni’t i s proi i 
tic 11 loi 19S1 w is issiinx I tc tr in 
the igr lonii 0-9 oi)l\«* li 1 pci I 
( uminittc e s cstimitr loi ih tot d 
popul itioi on Miith 1 19S1 \% is 

672014 000 prisons ol which 

lh4h59^K)4 were expeeteil l> bi in iht 
ige gioiip 0 to 9 \< ns 1 nnitu I it d 
popiil rtion 111 19SI inelndm^ the ])io- 
iciUd poxmhtiou loi Vsmui when 

poxnilalioii census ms not \cl luen 
liken was 683 997 512 tlu diHcunec 
1>etw<eii the )iioieeted population ind 
esliniited 1*)8I poxmlilinn fiojii th* 
census is ilKuit 12 million x^* rsons (1 
we uld this «Dtire 12 iiiilliofi to tin 
0-9 igt gioni) the estmntt d 0-9 popid i- 
lion in 19SI will be 191 419067 In 
tins else the three eqiiitions for eJetei 
iiiiiuntr the x^ai line tils \^ \ iiul 

\ (set note nirmbci thioiigh wliieh 

W( (stiinitc the true biilh deith md 
migi ition litfs will 1u is follows 

vj - 1 141 0 050 (1) 

\, + \ 4* \ “ 1 (2) 

0 > \ + 1 5 s (>) 

Ihe equation (1), (2) md (1) will gi\< 

- 0261 \ =-0185 ind \ =- 
0 554 And tlu hue \ili] lales will In 
as follows 

bnth idtc 10714J1 37 % 

death rate -z- 16 63 t4) 

net migration rate - 1 07 

The result m set (4) is highly signi¬ 
ficant The assumption that the iiitiic 
difftrence of 12 milhon between the 
enumeiated and prop r ted popul ition of 
1981 was m the age group 0-9 in 1981 
la the least likely event to have hap¬ 
pened Even with this extreme assump¬ 
tion, the buth rate does not exceed 38 
pfr 1,000 population A number of 


(li iiiographers post die decadal (1971-81) 
birth rjtr ilose to 39, sonu even sug- 
^est lux, he I — in the m ighhourhood 

i 40-1] tint wuikiig iioni ililbiciit 
III J( s 1 hr I re isonibl) eiinlidc nt that 
m 1971-Sl the bnth i ile w is betweea 
6 Old >“■ tlu deith i lU w is le wccii 
1<> tu 1 I* lid thill Im oI>\u ns einol 
1 N L tint thcK w IS IH t mnngriliou 
iiiio built in 1971-Sl I lit tail in 
teitilUi brlwein 1971 and J iTS md so 
lulwitn 1971 md 4981 IS also sup- 
p< lie (1 h\ S unpic Hr jjisti itu n 1) ita 
(SI SI p- IS shown b\ S Mrikrin'' 
tint loth m niril is wdl is uiban 
lit IS i I sxHtdu jcr»i*il\ iiles md 
piojiDiloH oi woinni lu mg lor thud or 
hi Jut ordti thtid bnth chopped snnii- 
1 e intb in 1971 to l97S llu t tent 
ol 111 ml iilion w IS bell eii 2 i) md 
I » [u r 1 (KK) pi»pniition 

I hi\« drlilHiilclv u cd tlu *1 nil in- 
iii ill >n msl» 1 1 <>1 1 , 1^1 tfinn 

I c i iiisi I hii iJjU I substan¬ 

tial niuiihti of such niigiaiits ire 
ihosf who hid one out oi iiielii lidou 
liK 1971 census dale llu iNluf diat 
bull i IS i TU iSpoitri of x^d^oiis JS 
not iiiecssmJv Molited people do go 
(It but It IS ecxuilK tnu that a liigr 
iiiimbr I return liter either comphtiiig 
till II rontricls oi after iccniiuil itmg 
(iiotiji ivmgs NNc fre(|iieiitl\ irad 
that larve nitinhei oi inmi 

liirlu pirticiIiiK fitiiii kitiL ha\c 
goii to (he ( uli cnim'iir s inei so fndii 
iS I w iujlr fiouhl show i net 
fioii Kiif whv does iht list pirl of 
tlu (orjdnsTon hi\c to It tnu ( r nsiisr s 
rir tikdi it (he infill d rl 10 scars 
i fnilv long time mb n il which cm 
(0\(i InuIi /oiijg out md nlninii' 

Ihe more iinxiotUnl ((lustioii is how 
minv \t ih countries lust illowrd ilicirs 
to ittle down m tlun (ouiiiries liter 
nuns Ai lb eoimtnrs live allowed 
1970'* llus I riion 1 in nut NfiiiisUr 
ircenlK s nd m i sjacrli tint tluir uc 
iboiit 25 iiidlion [u isons oi lidian 
OTigin sc til d oulsuh In hi 4s in as 
liopulalum ueonntmg through hnlh, 
dc ith and ml migi ilum riles in a 
dec idt is eoicciiied wi should not 
eoiifnsc heiwern this niovemcnt aiic3 
those who hive i migi ate d for good 

la t us return to the main issue of 
this sub-stetion naniclv can tht know- 
hdgi of net omission in eensusis help 
111 to fix the tnic bnth death and 
migration ntes? It appeals that ibc 
answer is in the negabvi Fieim note 7, 
it can be seen that the estimated tiuo 
birth death and net migiaiion la cs 
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I \l i I 1 c <milJ^1K>N1>U^C L iMUt \IING I Will ^ (llN 


JO-jO >1 


imi 01 


1970 71 1980 81 


1 t 111 ik I iiuiulx j ol 
p ist 1 ihK sold 

\iifiih( I <>1 nidks 111 

JO» i\li ^roiip liom 

rli ccnsiiMs 

I st I lids wiitttn 
hi idiill mile 


9250>4 000 1 579189 000 i 

% 798 381 102 559 458 

1000 15 40 


!l5 855iX)0 2,288,000000 

22 988417 148,315 000 

26 15 15 >9 


soiuM l«n lilt vale ol piist cirds (1) St iti led \bvtiart India 1077, pa>l< 
lOl reirtral Stitistual OiRanis turn 1)« piitmitit of SUtwtics, Mims 
ti\ ol PlanninjL' Govinnmnt < lndii 

(1) Hisic Stitistics Rfhtmi' to the tnliiu J toiiomv 1950 51 hi 
1979 SO pifft 79 Cciitiil SU lull OmmisitKin Dipiitment nl 
St itislu s MiDistx> of riaiimnir ( nvi nmu nt ol India 
I Ol Popiiiitioii the ctnsiiscsit 1951 1961, 1971 and the cstiinatid 
pipiilitiim ol 1981 hiscd on tU I\p<it (mninitttcs Populituii 
1 lojct turn 


Imii j \i j Omission Rmis in 
i\v<> Vi I iiovcjns 


( < IlSU 

11 

\e 1 Otnissinii 
H it |\ 1 
lOlM) 

1 niitiu 1 ited 

1 opii i ion 
Hisid on 
Vssigne d 
\ 111 me4 

Vppio ich 

Net OimssM 11 
Kite l*ei 

1000 

1 nuiiH 1 lie 1 
Popul iluiii 
Based < n 

1 nu n 

I lOgl UlllllllU 
Vppmuh 

1981 

* 

54 28 

i*ri 

'SI 92 M" i 

52 «)0 

1981 

22 61 (7) 

217H 

1951 

S5 5i (U) 

54 25 

191! 

1127 

15 75 

19 51 

2120 

22 V} 

1921 

20 40 

1965 

1911 

6 2S 

604 

1901 

N 1 

7 0(> 

\n/r V 

1 1 IQIIILS in 

blacket^ arc the 


lut oiiiission nhs pei 10(K) 
iimiTKtiUd xx^piuation is 
lepoitid In Ktipslrar Gtneia’ 
ol Indii Iroiii Post Kniiniei i 
lion checks 

\ I si iiids foi iiot cstinuh d 
• PTC rtsidts lor 1981 his 
just hreii uleived and th 
1 lie ol n< t umisMoii n UHi ii 
is 17 95 pi rsoiis pei 1 OOO 
cniirnciittd iHipijIatioii 

linn out h 1 iispiitiMh 5 >0 
16 89 and I 49 Ihi hiith md d« ill 
1 ih s III (Ins isi liiidK dilUi tioi I 
i( I 3 mil JO SO wliidi win thi tsM 
mills whin cMiiissioiis well ihnoiid 
niil\ (In iu( iiii^ritioM 1 i(( his iliaiMid 

sii^nifii nitlv hniii i 12 iii thi fomu i 
situ itioii to 1 4) will II onussions iti 
loiisidiiid Mu iiKu kiionlfdtzi ol 
111 ( oiiiissinn lah is not c noiittli to 
nsisi till tno vitd rihs (Inith iiid 
dc itK laU) lo utilise fiuilfulK tlu 
ki^owliditi ol omission wi hni to know 
inon \i/ the onus ion riles 1>> the 
< oii\ i lit ion d fi\ t -M ai u;i oups ami 
b\ si»\ 

This js 01U of tlip piohknis iii most 


(t till iiulniit iiuthoils Vlti 1 woikinj 
with s moils nuliuet nu thods lot iht 
(sliiiiitjon (1 \itil 1 ih s i hi\i loim to 
Ihi eoiKlusioii that this ptoiiiise moii 
I ill tius can eUlivd I Oil tint tlu 
st ippiopiiiti linin' to do is to 
ft pioM the Mill ic^isti ition svslein 
I Kill IS n sill ititiiti hi til it f3ui 
n t pi louts sjionid 1) lo si i tint tlu 
I.IIISIIS distiib ilioiis ill is eompkU 
i possibli In lut I tiu\ e\in snt^t^isl 
t lit toi till piepuitioii ot 1 ibk s 

no siinplnu shonlil bi dotu U should 
Ik bisid on hill lOiinl ten tlu countiv 
IS Will IS Its siib-i( ^lons If (oiiipkti 

II IIS \Mi dislnbiilion md \iti] i lU s 
1 i\ 111 dill d1 It itilits nuisiius 
will tie I I lint III Ol eolioit lales tin so- 

iliid mil to md niicio li\il iitfs i te 

III b eoiiipiitid without much difli- 
uilh llii^t inioiiiit ol inioimition is 
b lit; collected by difh re nt niixuusi 
lions but iililisatie 11 ol tlu dill is rithei 
I 1 liwti Items el eoUectioii eaii be 
inninteied beltei le leli i te improve- 
iiuit n the epililts V In deiiui^phie 
lit s ill (onsiUied dinost ill the \itil 

ills em Ik eoiiipnled Now it nii\ 
Ik lion iiiipiiilint to inveslijrite the 
le 1 ons Ik hind the i ih s i itlici tiuii the 
iitis the Hist l\e s 

( vs Omissions is Inoian ( iNsisis Hi- 
lovii IIIVS WlIM |>i Mot H\1 Ml ns 
I XII e I 

Ihlon piesiiitiii^ ih i stiliiah s ol 
the cinusstiui files m the Indnii eni- 
siise s le f us i \ niiim tlu pnssibilitv ol 
liLVini; lower eiiois dm tei oniissioii In 
fiidii fainiK tics ue \ei\ stioua t >i 
t1 o imtMirtiiit re 1u;ie)us festivds, mu- 
riai;ts in tlu lainiK in fut from thread 
ecietnnnv to funci d m the faiiiiK alt 
the* relatives are iiivaiiably tmiUd And 
the nnk of re litis os eloes not slop d 
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the piiiicipals iiulaws, uc*plic\ss and 
jiuers and then children and iclatiuns 
sshieli 111 i VVestcniers eoncept may 
Ik Imidis icekontd as lelalives, are 
williiiftiv me hided Vnd they usually 
lesiKiiul In this tspi ol mental coneli- 
tioniim It IS diHietiU to bduvi tlut the 
suiiL persons ioij;et to rcpuit a not- 
niallv lesickiit me inbe i e)l the tamilv 
on the liiisiis d lie On the lontrais 
\s< know tint muiicd daughter who 
should le il]\ Ih eemnted it hei hus- 
bmds place servants cows etc ait 
like )\ to be. iitHiitid is inemhers ot 
h e lauiiK in the indi in se t-iip wi do 
JU)t e ill i fill nils wile is \ is so and 
M Slit bee onus Rli ibi — ih it is my 
liiotlu I s wile llei ihilditn beeeunes 
Ills Hhitiji Ol Bhitiji We have 
limits ten e leli iiJatioiiship the evact 
♦ fjiiiv dent oi wIikH dtjcs not evin lUsI 
in lie I iiglisl lant;uue In spiti ol all 
siieli (K.iips I nil told that 1 foiget to 
npoit ins t mills immbtis In tlu 
viilOses the tits ne nine li moil close 
tliL liilh ol i (hikl Ol tlu de ith ol m 
old III in IS knov n to the whole silligc 
V sillijei will be olle tide d il he is toki 
h It lie does not know the 1 nnilies in 
Ins lie i^hbtiiiiluK d then how does tlu 
siint jHison loi^el to lepott to the 
< iiiiiiu I lieu the pie se net ol i vci) voung 
child Ol in old ptison in Ins liniiK*^ 1 
em iiiidiistind the oiiiission f>l i 
whole 1 nulls il it Ills ^enic out ol the 
villi^c lor eio]i-t iittin^ oi othe i i^ii- 
enlluid woik Siiiiliils we e m under, 
st md the c \elnstoii of a haiiikl which 
lies it the iinihe <1 the c tiiimei itoi s 
bleuk In one ol oni s iinplt siiivcvs 
in t ( N isik distiutol Mah-iiashtri 
vheie ins eolk 14111 M Kaikal exm 

dtuled i ie-viuM\ ol the household 
die I JO seais she could (£t t dctaikd 
intoimition ibonl Llie inmhes svJiie h 
Il d lilt the silhge almost 10 seas 
eirlifi Hi I instsligitoi w is not a 

luOils educated juisoii he w is tlu 
eonniiiiiiitv he iJth workti Ihiis li the 
tiiuineriitois au local people 1 do not 
find ms valid ii isoii svhs ihcit will 
be I latge-sede omission 

iittci writmi; is in ifidiiiet indiea- 
tion of tlu* strciistth of family rplalioiu 
shij) table 1 shows the estimated mim- 
Imi of posl-e lids sold in tlu fotii ttini 
pfiiods (sUinated niinilHi of males In 
(he igcs 20-5^) stats and estimated 
iminlKi of post ends jur adult male 
Post^nds ate laitl) u&ed in offiuial 
coresiKindtnce Thtw au* imd inostlv 
foi personal letter writing, and iti 
villages It fs the most popular modium 
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Tabiie 3: Ccaemsim F^gubes of Cen^sva PcH»ui:AtioN 


Corrected Total 
I'Dpiilatioa 


Per 1000, Average 
Annual Growth 
for Eninneiuted 
PojmlatioiL in 
Each Di'cade 


Per 1000, Average 
Annual Grouali 
tor Corrected 
l*o])iilatI<m in 
Kiic-h Di’fude 


1981 

708.a40.g83 

1971 

578,264.580 

1961 

448.571,734 

1951 

369,407.519 

1941 

321,506.087 

1931 

284,501,91» 

1921 

255,540,488 

1911 

252,744,241 

1901 

239,191,610 


22.380 

20.497 

22.536 

25.722 

20.873 

19.590 

11.881 

13.98.3 

13.209 

12.322 

10.052 

10.794 

-0.293 

L.IOI 

5.604 

5.527 


liberal administration may provide bet- 
Ifr results. 

The 1051 census ssas the first 
n.itioiuLlev clloit hi independent 
Indisi. From lire tensus reports of that 
period one can easily sense the enthu¬ 
siasm and effort lo make it a grand 
success. Still, we find a relatively liigh 
lift oniissioii rale. In the 1941-51 decade 
tile lountrs experienced heavy move- 
iiieiit of tile population between India 
and Pukislati. Also the distribution 
within tile <*ountr)» underwent changes. 
If there is substantial in or out inigra- 


If wc include iiilaiul letters, fioni 
Table 1, it appears that an aveiage 
Indian adult male wrl((\s between 1 lo 2 
letters a niontli and in (he period oi 
('ibis it may go up lo one letter pen 
week. This happens in spile of the lael 
that the level oi liler.ny is low. it is 
ujiiiinoii lo .sec a seribe wnling a Icller 
lor an illiteiate p(i*»'ii. 'Ispiial start¬ 
ing of such a lellei is . respecUul 
gieelings to cldcis piot iiiinied but 
iiienlioned b) relationship, which is a 
.sign of s!lowing icspc'ct in India) love 
lo the kills (mentioned iiidividuaUy by 
lunic or pet name;....*’ Business mat¬ 
ters that the writer may want to com¬ 
municate, however iiiiportanl they ma\ 
be, do not gf't inccedenei* o\er inejuir) 
of welfan‘ of family meinbeis, |( this 
is the altitude tov\drds family n^latiiiiu 
ships, whether the peison is at home 
01 away from home, then why would 
he omit persons al the tiiiu* of census 
I mil Herat ion? 

WiiAi Wfwe. hie Omissions in Inimvn 
(.’I rs'snsEs tkom UK)l Onw'siids? 

In lhi.s section, I am giving the re¬ 
sults of a purely anab-ticul approach 
for estimating tlie (unissiem rates m 
each censius, when the (uiuiiUMrated 
populations are available from all lh«* 
een8u.ses and tlws PEC r<*snlt« are avail¬ 
able for at lca.st .some of the c(»nsiises. 
Mathematical derivations will be pub¬ 
lished elsewhere. An outline ol the 
inethodoiog\\ is given in nolo number 9. 
'Uwo approache.s were used to estimate 
the parameters in the equations giving 
the omission rale in each cen.sus. In the 
first approach, the variance of the 

theoretical omission rates was assigned 
a value based on the variance of the 
oblicrvedi PEC estimates of 1971, 1961 
and 1651. the second approach, 

seed on fbe convebitioniil Linear Fto- 
mmdilAg Yecl^iqut, the constraints 
t ^ ^ thfore. 


tical omission were further relaxed, 
and the restriction on the variance wa.** 
aKo removed. Both approaches gave 
almost identiciil csUmalcs for the 
ojni.s.sion rates. Ihese mclhod.s for *sfi- 
Tiialing omission rates from cciisus total 
counts aic new and cmnmenls Iiom 
H'aders would be greatly apprcci.itcd. 

I shall parlicularl) wcltome information 
on the level oi uudci-counting, b'i.se3 
on any independently conducted 
siirwy or completi* emiincraliou, even 
i! it refers to small areas. 

'Jahle 2 inovidi's (he esliiiiatcd net 
omission rales basi'd on the sarianco 
and Lineal l^rogramming approaches. 

From 'Jable 2, columns (1) and (2), 
it can be seen that the rates arc close 
to c.i(‘h other. For estimating the coi- 
ri'ttcd dor omission) population in each 
uiKsiis >car, we will take the ratc.s iipto 
1911 from column (1) and the :ate for 
1901 from oolmim (2). For estimating 
the* omission lates, wc have used ibc 
lalleni of omission fioin the PEC in 
the years 197J, 1961 and 1951. No 
specific assiuiiption was made for any 
ol die odwT census }cars. Still the 
estimated rate for 1941 turns out to be 
low and for 1931 it is higher than that 
in 1961. It eaniiot be due lo an ats-'ideiit 
or due to the statistical method ol 
e.stiiiiatioii. A favourable accident can 
happen i'll one year, but not in two 
coaseciitive census )cars. 

Interestingly, the net omission rates 
in lh(' pre-lndcpcndenire period appears 
to be low, can it lie due lo better ad- 
ininistrativi* control in the ‘British Raf? 
Census taking in a conntr\' such as 
Imlia is a viust operation. In .Npite ol 
iminat'iilate planning and sound theore¬ 
tical fratiwwork, the cpittlily oi 
enumeration depends heavily on the 
efficisttcy of the enumerators, who are 
by and lay persons. In this jsituu- 
a iii^t and perbapa a bit less 


tion localised in a short period, then 
tlio omissions an* likely to be high, as 
it Is difficult to emimeiate a mobile 
population. In tin* 1951 census, special 
efforts were made to eimnierale the 
displaced per.soiis. In spite of the poten¬ 
tiality for higher omission, the estimat¬ 
ed rale of between 3 lo 4 xht cent 
c'aiinot Iw termed a failure of the 
process of population emuDeration. Ixiw 
Tale oi omission in 1961 is a reflection 
of the iinprovnnenl which one may 
expect in a stable environment. Tlic 
)(’ar 1971 appears to be the worst 
year — bolw-ec'ii 5 to 6 per cent of the 
population was missed. That jear wa.s 
iinii.siial in at least tw*o w*ayx: there 
was a war and the census was posl- 
pemed bt*causc of election in some of 
th(' states. In the preceding section, I 
gavi' the estimated iiimiber of letters 
written by an adult male. From 
Table I, it can be seen that in 1970-71 
the number of post-cards per adult 
male wiml up to 26 from its level of 
around 10 in 1960-01, and in 1980-81 
it again returned to its former level. 
F’rom tl'.ese considerations it appears 
that the erinmeralion in 1971 could be 
bad. llie real sliock is Ihe ostimaled 
hwi’l of nnd<’r-enii!neraHon in 1981. 
1981 c*aniiot be* called a disturbed 
year in any sense and so :*n omission 
rate of 3 to 4 jier ivnt can only bo 
attributfsl to the laibiie of field opera¬ 
tion. 

It cannot Ix? claimed that the esti¬ 
mated omission rates are their true 
values, all that can be said is that thoy 
npresent the lH‘st set tb.it theoretical 
considt*rations (uu prosidi*. It apiwars 
that the iK't omission rate in Indian 
censuses are, b> and large, not very 
high. More than 5 per cent rate b 
uncommon; 2 to 3 per eenl is the most 
likely rate; and a rate Ixstween 3 to 4 
per cent should not be taken lightly. 
Proper aJminiatratlon control certainly 
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NWwhher 19% 

ran improve the qu.ttit\ of rnumrrufion 
i onsitIrraWy 

J'!shm\ii]) JV»i>(m \iif>N ('omiif 111) ron 
iKiission ^\ii \\\( \| CZnow III 

hiilta’s likfl\ titlal pox^iilation, tof« 
lecteil lor iiinissioiis, is iri\i*ii in Tahle 
fiitei^'Cns.il annual I'lowth an* also 
{rnscnted. Kiom Tuldc' .1, ii appeais 
that population had iios^rd th- 700 
nidljoii mark iH'fore the 1981 ti n>iis 
date. The dillviemv U'twfeit tin 
luatocl census poxmlutioii of about 0S4 
niillion and tho t*orrc-clcd i^opin.tijDii »n 
1981 i& alxuit 24 niillion b^ 

ordei to account for these 24 million 
additional persons, wc* have to dcjuMid 
on a combination ol iiicr-Ms^’d biith 
rale, n'duced death rate, aid uaivasid 
inmiiMration lale. 'Hie prospect ol qet- 
tine the true biith rate when ai^r 
tfil)u(ion hccoiues available is dun, 
liet*aiise these xiersoiis were not iu- 
1 hided diiriu'c iJi<» eiuinier iHori, ,tiul 
proportion to 708 luillion witliin uv'e 
distribution ol llie cnuiiieraled popula¬ 
tion will not C‘liani>e the lu’rlh laie at 
all. 

Simiiaily, as has bc'eu shown in 
note 7, the mnjxe anal>sis will eharf;o 
the* biith and death lates only mar¬ 
ginally, thereby iiicrcMsini; in-niivtrat> m 
rate b\ ulanit 3 to 4 points. 'Jhe m^coiuI 
approach discussed Ifn ire scusuid 
section of this patua, wlu‘re we oorri'el 
the birth and death i.itcs b\ inuiiinisiiiit 
tho diilercuce betwevn the annual 
growth rate implied by the vital rales 
and that indicated bv the census, 
appears to be Ix’sl suitc'd for lexisinK 
the \ilal lates. In this approach, how¬ 
ever, we are like!) to nxei-eonect Ixith 
the birth and cU'ath rates and iiiicIcm- 
estiniate the efleet of net migration. 

'I'lie uuiniM'r oi persons iniss<*d in the 
1971 census was alMUit 30 million -- 
a staggering Iiguie. In order to aecoiint 
for this number, the usuallv accepted 
birth and death lates foi the lfKil-71 
decade, \i/, between 41-42 for the 
former and belweim 19-20 foi the lat¬ 
ter, has to be icxistd conskleiably, 
unless oi course we acc'c^pt a si/eabic 
net innugration rate iii that decade un 
well. Knowledge of tlu^ actual omission 
rate is not an iinmixed blessing, it may 
open a Pandora's bo\ for the demo¬ 
graphers. Tire 1961 census was good 
rpiality-wise, but hero also about 10 
millidn pmoni were not enumerated. 
'J’o .summarise. It may be noted that 
oven If the net omission rate as a per¬ 


centage of the' emimeT'^lcd population 
may be small, the number not counted 
runs into several million, liecause of 
the huge si/e of the has(> popiilalion. 
And, to account lor llh*se persons. In 
trims of changes in the birth, death 
and net migiation rates, is much more 
difficult than it appeals at* first sight 

As lar as the* c'orrc^C'tod annual growth 
rale is c'onccTiied, coKimns (2) and l3) 
ol 'I'ablc 3 proside some points to 
pondf*r. 'Ihe most significant change 
appears in the thre^e decades 1951-61, 
1961.71, and 1971-81. The demle 
1961-71 experieiRed the highc»st growth 
I ate. It was partly diu» to the Im reuse 
in fertility in that pciiod, which scx^eral 
authors have iltnbuted to the effect of 
iiiodcTnisalion,'*^ and {laitly it was clue 
to substantial decTOase in mortality, 
’^rhe dec'ade 1971-81 is of curwmt 
intcicst. I feel that the grnw'th ol 
population in India has alroadx pe.iked 
off; and liopefiilly, wc* ha\e entered in 
the cbK:lining giowth phase. 'Ibe natuial 
giowih in 1971-81 \vas nol \erv much 
liigher than 19 per 1000. I hope to 
Mibstantiate this influence xvilb SllS 
data at a later date. 

The pill pose of this aiticle was to 
show that the omission, rates in India 
wore not \cry high. Tho knowledge of 
the true omission rale may not be 
enough, of course, if our objectixe is to 
assess the true natural grox^th in the 
dc'cadcs. Morooxer, there was a signi¬ 
ficant decline in the 1971-81 groxsth 
r.ite in relation to the earlier decade. 1 
feel that these' iioints emerge' clecirh 
from the prc'sent analysis. 

Notes 

rihe authoi is gmteftil to C P Pi aka- 
sham and R T Deshpandc for their helji 
in the* preparation ol this paper 1 

1 South Indian states appc'&r to have 
less iinder-emimeration errois com¬ 
pared to north liidan states. It is 
generally Ixdieved that xen' xoung 
and old people arc' more likely to 
bc^ missed. Fiiilber, because ol 
social attitude, iiartic-ularlv in north 
India, young unmarried females are 
more often not reported. Relatiselv 
higher under-enumeralion of females 
is nol true for all ages. For 
example, tho Actuaries working on 
the Age Tables of 1961 and 1971 
Oiisiu^s have assi'ssed 14.3 and 
11.7 per cent under-enumeration 
lor males and females, respectively, 
in 0-4 age group, in 1971 Census 
of Bihar. The corresponding figures 
for Kerah were as hiidi as 10.9 
and 9.8 in spite of the fact that 
Kerala has higjh level of literacy 
and there the statm of ifemales is 


higli. Incidentally, the actuaiisbi* 
estimates for undcr-enumeratlon in 
the 1961 census were lower than 
those in 1971 c'casiis age data. 

2 Nataiaian D, ^ “Intercensal Crow»th 
of Population", Cc'nsus Centenary 
Monograph No 3. Office of the 
Rcgisliar Ccneial of India. New 
Dc'lhl, 1972. 

3 Visalia, P. ‘Piovisioiial Population 
Totals oi th«' 1971 Census, Some 
Onestions and Research Issues’, 
Fcouomic aud PoHtical Weefdv^ 
Volume VI, No 29, July Kl71, 
p 1459. Also v'c', bv the same 
aullvir and I. Visaria, the paper 
'Population Scene after 1981 
Ceasiis*, Economic and PdlWcal 
Wcekhi. Volume \VI No.s 44. 45 
and 4ff. Nox ember 1981, p 1727 

4 D\sou T, ’Pu'liruiiiaiy Dcmiogiaphx 
ol 1981 Census' Ecotiomic anxt 
Pol Hind Weekly •, Volume XVI. 
No 33, August 1981, p 1349. Abo 
s<‘t' by the same author, the papc'r 
'Indian J>einogiaphic Transition - 
An Appraisal of the Provisional 
1981 Ccmsiis Results’, in "Dynamics 
oi Popiilaticm and Family \Vollare" 
c'dited b> K. Srinixusaii and S 
Mukeiji, Himalaya Publishing 
House, Hombay, Novcinlier 1981, 
p 189. In spilt* ol the difficulty in 
assessing the real population growth 
bclwc*cii 1971-81, because ol the* 
xaiiable oinissicm rates at .state level 
in the two Censuses, l^son con¬ 
cluded tbiit the majority of tlie 
states hax i* shoxvii a decline in ferti¬ 
lity lietwec'ii 1971-81. D\son may 
not have said explicitly that the 
natural giowth lu India has pcaki'd 
in tbo 196 U71 decade, but the 
implications arc obvious. And the 
present analysis h*nds support to 
that id<'a. 

5 In 1971 the post-emiincTation check, 
the net omission ratc*s by sex for 
the four legious of the coimtrv were 
given ill the ages 0, 1-4, 5-14, 
15-34, 35-44. 45-59 and 60+. Ago 
distribution of persons omitted, 
estimated from 1951 and 1961 post 
cnunieratioti checks aie not avail¬ 
able. 

6 Miikcrj'i S, ‘Natural Increase* and 
Migration as components of Popula¬ 
tion Oowth: Indian l^nion and 
Major States; The Jouroal of 
Family Welfare, Volume XXVllI, 
No 2, 1981, p 34. The corrected 
birth and death lates for the decade 
1971-81. based on the intercensal 
1971-81 annual growth without 
correction for omissions were as 
fo1low.s: 
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Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya 

Priidfi^ 

BR 

3a85 

26.91 

39.84 

DR 

14.09 

7.44 

17,46 


Maha¬ 

rashtra 

Orissa 

Punjab 61 
Haryana 

Bll 

32u06 

34.99 

35.04 

Dll 

13.78 

17.37 

12.26 


llajas- 

Tamil 

IHlttr 


tban 

Nadu 

Piadesli 

Bll 

42.36 

30.76 

43.92 

DR 

17.92 

West 

Bengal 

14.33 

21.82 

India 

Bll 

32.4.5 


.36.63 

DR 

13.37 


10.13 

Ia'I 

ihe range, foi hirth 

and death 

rates 

for India 

us a whole in the 

decado 1971-81 

he us iollows: 

35 < 

BR < 39, 
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15-19 

20.24 

25.29 

30.31 

35-39 

40-14 

45-19 

-25.44 

-13.U9 

.15.07 

-20.10 

.23.94 

-.36.70 

+5.0f) 

-19.37 

-12.92 

-22.97 

..23.07 

-35.30 

.44.34 

-47.69 


Then the range for net liiigraliun 
rat© will be — 1.61 < MU < 4.39 
When adju&tnieiit lor uniissiuii in 
the annual growth rate is ignored 
and the same is laken at 22..'39 ikt 
1,000 population. So we can lake 
the true birth rate = 39-4 
the true death rate = 17-2 x, 
tli(' true iiiigialion rule 

= 4.39-6x3 

When both 1971 and 19S) popuU- 
tious ate ailjusteil lor ouiissious, at 
llie rate of 54.92 and .'35 59 ix>i 
1000 enunieraled population in the 
respective census, the a\c*rage 
antntal growth rate is reduced to 
20..50 from 22.39. And in this (‘a.se 
the ranges for true* birth and dealli 
rates do not thanuc* but the range 
lor net migration Ix^eonu’s: 

- 3.5 < MK < 2..50 
To estimate the three x>*'tnitnetcrs 
Xg and X3 wc impose the conditions 
n) BH — DK + MK - 22.39 
when correction for. omissions is 
ignored, 'fhe riglit hand side is 
taken as 20.50 when that correction 
is taken into consideration. 

(2) \j 1 K + Sj = 1. and 

(3) OS (Constant. 

hi eciuation (3) 1> is tho death rate. 

S _r the proportion of children 
born ill 1971-61 survhing to ages 
0 to 9 in 1981 and the constant on 
the right hand side is taken from 
tile slabJo populations. 

.Solving (1), (2) and (.3) we base 
utter substitution, the* billowing 
\ allies: 

true BK in 1971-81 36.13 

... DR.- 10.86 -(4) 

... MU . ==: 3.12 

The estimated fruc BR, DR and 
MR depend heavily on the rela- 
tlou (3). For e.\ample, if we lake 
^»16 instead of 14 which has 
been assumed in the a1)ove calcula¬ 
tions, then the estimated rates arc; 
BR 32.48, 

m .rii 17.32 and 
MR — 7:23 

'fhu#, selection of D8 is very 
Jmporlant for arsing the true 
rubles. Foittihale^ tlie stuble' 
tunMMieKW and 


Change in 

ASHt, Rural -25.44 -13.09 -15. 

(.Iiaitge in 

ASFR. Urban -19.37 -12.92 -22. 

Demenv an- rsln'iiielv useful tti 
fixing the value lor DS. For India 
in the period 1971-81, DS sliotild 
lie in the range 13 to 15 with a 
value close to 14. 

When the 1971 and 1981 popula¬ 
tions are adjusted for otiiis.sions and 
I lie method deserihc'd abow is 
«i])pjH*d. the rstimuted hirth, (leuth 
and net migration rates turn out to 
Iv as toJIows: 

Bll - 13.90. DR ^ 10.89 and 
MR = 1.49 

7hus, birtli and d<*ulh rates bardl> 
dilier iroin those given in (-tj onK 
Ibe MR, wliieh in anv cusii is a 
residual, dillers significantly. 

b Mnkerji S, ‘Discussion — I'opnia- 
tioii Seen alter 1981 Lensus'. 
ICtonomiv mid Political Vfcckly. 
X’olnme XVll, No 30, July 1082, 
p 1208. hi this paper, it was sliowu 
that (he percentage ehaiigc in Age 
Siiacilic Feitilit\ Hate in the Rural 
and Urban arcus ot India be- 
Iweeii 1972 .'iml 1978 were 
us shown in Tabic A above. 
Siinilarh, the rcduetiuii in the 
pioportion oi woinini going lor 
ihiril or higher orcltT birlhs, bet- 
W'eeii 1072 and 197«S, w’as l{*.0b 
per t-t-ni in Uie rural areas and 
27.28 iier cent in the urban an‘as 
oi India. Thus, a lull in icrulity, 
between the 1971 and 1981 cen¬ 
ses, is almost certain. 

9 3he salient ieatim's oi the method 
for t'siiinating omission jate are a.s 
loUows: 

(Ij lor each eeiisus populaiimi 
fix the niiniiniiiii and iiiasiimnn 
\allies hetwec'ii wliicli Uie line 
IMipnIation must lie. For fixing 
the upper hmit in 1971, 1901 
... f‘lc, aserage decadal growth 
between (.say) 1901 and 1981, 
1971. 1961 cle cun be usi'd. 

l/>wer limit in i^ach cimsns war 
may be taken rriiial to the eini- 
nieraled popnlalioii. 

(2) the true population in * aeh 
>('ur may be tukeii as 

(u) Upper limit — \ i tdilfe- 
rciice between the upper and 
lower limits). 

Where .\i [i 1,2.9] arc 9 

paraiuetcrjf corresponditig lo Uk* 

years 1981, 1971.1901. 

Omission rate in each Census is 
then efiual to : 

(a) 

{- - I) 

• KnuiiR'ratcd impulation 

(3) I'mtii 12) above, cslablisli the 
rekfiomliip between averace, oinis- 
aion rate and average lange, in 


tenns of x^. For establislutig these 
relations use the PEC results Irom 
lVi7I, 1901 aiul 1951. As the 
laiige is known ior each census, 
all i e.m bu e\prc‘ssed in terms 
of Am. 

tU "lo estimate x-, lumpule llic 
varianei' ol the omi'tsioii rales and 
ecpiate that lo 9 times iJic xariatice 
ol the 3 PE(- rates. Knowing Xjj, 
estimate oiiii.s.siun rate per lOfX) 
population tor J981, 1971,. .. 191J. 

(5) liidead of imposing the condU 
lion on the variunee and also in 
onlei to axoid the acceptance ol 
Uu* pattern ot I'KC lo he true lor 
ine estimated omission rates lor 
19 71, 19(1 L and 19.5J, we may usi* 
the l/itiear Progranuning (LPj 
.ipproaeh lo estimate the valu«\s loi 
\ 1. 'the I.P approach has an addeii 
.idvaiitage because jt will give the 
value ol A- also. Both the up- 
pi euehes wert* used lo estimate the 
net omis.sjon riite.s and the cxstiiiiates 
were* found to be very' close to 
each other, in both approaches 
PEC results were utilised, 
h'or example, see the papet 
‘Changes in Natural Fertility 
in India 1959-1972\ K Sti- 
iiixasan and Shinrii leejeebhov 
published in *‘]>yiiainies ol Popula¬ 
tion and Faniilv Wellaie 1981" 
edited by K Srinivasan and 
S Mttkcr|i, llimulava Publishing 
House, M here the author hax*e 
shown signiiieunt iuereuse in the age 
speciHe teitilits rates iii the 10 
inajur states ol India in the pi'riod 
19.79 and 1972. k C /aeliuriuh, in 
a Wot Id Bunk StiKlies, has also 

louiul an ineiease in lertility in 
Ketala during the decade 1961-71. 
Sever.nl other authors h.i\e shown 
Minilar iiicrixises in iertihls in tht* 
initial phase ol social mid eL*unonii(' 
clevelopnic'iit. 1 persoiiellv do not 
leid very happy about Ihe IhesH 
that iiMxh'rnisatioii of the society 
alone will iiicreast* fertility siib- 
stantially. It may he a demogra¬ 
phic phenoliienon. in ’he pliase 
of socio-economic dcvelopnwnt 
mortalitv d(*eliiics. It means lower 
inatenial iiKirtalily, re.stiltiiig in (he 
survival ol llie more fi'cmul women 
in tho reproductive ages, w^ho were 
earlier subjected lo higher risk ot 
death due to repi*ated child hirlli. 
If more such women .siii-vivc, 
natiirallv, Imtli ag»‘ specific fertility 
I ale and CBR wm'H .sliow' incre.iM's. 
I think, in this type of .situation we 
should examine mean iiuiiiImm' oi 
children ever born and propnrlion 
nl vvoinen going for hit^r mtlvi 
biitli rather than ASIR or CBR. 
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^Revolutions by ‘Cftnseifit* t la#|m 

A)it Roy 







/he inm.sfer of power lho( lot)k pUtcc ht Jmiia on An^nsl i‘5| J947 ivc/s no simple affair* Indeed, \ 
it WHS so c miplex and confplic.^ted that even Marxists (who can legitimately lay clahn to deeper iimght 
into socio-hisloricaJ processes) in India and a/mnid took nearly a decade to arrive at firm conclusions 
about India's attainment of political independence. . 

In order to assess the correctness or otherwise of the various positions on the nature of the 1947 
settlement and Us erftermath^ an attempt is made here to undertake an (lamination of the foUowmg 
ffueslions: 

(i) the nhierfive sitnatUm in the ('ountnj on the eve of the seitlcmeni: 

(it) the su/tjertire evaluations of the situation hy the politkal leaderships of the various class forces; and 
(Hi) the features of the settlement. 


TJIFj liaiibfiT (>1 pu\M.T frimi llit* HiUish 
iniptM'ialisI niUMs to iht* Coii};i**ms atul 
Muslim Lrague Ifadors tif India and 
th«* newly tTcated slate of Pakistan in 
August 1U47 liad soiiit* significance 
which transgressed the geographical 
boundaries of this subeoiitiuciil. just as 
the "revolutions of 1^48 and 17S9’\ 
according to Kail Mar\, "were not 
EntiUdt and Uremh revolutions, ibev 
w'cre revolutions in the Knropcau 
/ui/iioii’V >iiniJtirIy als*) the lian‘'ler ol 
power of August HJ47 was not nierelv 
a local alfair : not only did the li>ss of 
the Indian empire; impair iJio eapaeity 
of Hritish impciialism to hold diAvn in 
subjection othiT parts of its far-flimg 
colorial possessions in Asian and African 
eoiitincnls, it also set up a broad model 
for ihe political twolulion in olhei 

depeiidciu*ies2 

'Ibe transfer of power that took 
place hi India on August 15, 1947 was 
no simple aiiair. Indeed, it was so 
complex and complicated that even 
Marxists (who can legiliinalely lav 
claim to deeper insight into soeio- 
historical processes) in India and abroad 
look nearly a di'c.'ude to arrive at firm 
CQnclusimis alxmt Indians attaimneut of 
iXilitical indepcndcMii e. ■ 

Writing about the iniici-paity eonlro- 
v'crsies on 'the nature au<I esseeitial 
significanc'c. of August 1947, G Adhikari, 
one’ of the veteran leaders of the CPI, 
said ill 1901 ; 

These cpieslioiis \><’rc eoiuiected 
A%ith kiw rjiiestions ; Had India 
attained political independence ? 
And what was the real nature of the 
tnuufer of power in August 1047 ? 
In ihe pre-congress discussion in 
preparation to Palghat [fourth Con¬ 
gress] this question was debated in 
1955.... It appears strange now 
that such questions were at all dis¬ 
cussed as late as in early 1954-53 
when Indians independent and peace 
policy had become clear (signing oi 
panchsheel with China, etc). it 

is a fact Questions wither to 
observe August 15 as a day of protest; 


whether (o xmt iq) the national Hag 
oil that day were also discussed.'* 
The •ti.criiatiunai conuniiiiist muve- 
mctil, iticludiiig Ihe GPSU, repealed no 
.sign ol a better insight. Adhikari 
coDtiimes : 

Kxacl's [Ihe] same position was 
taken oii this question in the circles 
ol the iiilernutional eomiminist 
iiiovi-iiK'iii. K M Zhukov who toured 
in India in May' 1947, writing in 
July 1947 about the Moimtbattcu 
Award sticssed only the betrayal by 
the big iKjiirgcoisie of India with 
whom h(* idmtilied the leaders ol 
ihe Nalioiinl Q)ngre.ss. When the 
scholars ol ihe Pacific Institute ot 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences held 
.1 conlerciice to study the factual 
data of the iX)St-war national-libera- 
tu>u upsurge ill Ukj countries of 
South-haLst Asia in 1949, ie, after 
ihe first (’oniinform meeting in Sep¬ 
tember 1947, they loo cam<; to tlio 
.sauu‘ eoiiehi.sioo. They by and large 
took ilic same position as wc did in 
onr Sfcoiul Congress. If. M Zhukov 
in his I'niort of Juno 1949 wrote of 
‘the melainoqihosis of Nehru* — that 
he has now liecomc ‘a servant of two 
masters; Ixilh Britain and USA... 
an ally ot the Indian )>rmccs and 
landlord... a .strangler ot progressive 
forces in Intlia’, 

The saiiu: \vrit<;r in anothiT pamph¬ 
let published lahT (1950) shows how 
lake iiKlei>eiidenen is being forced by 
tin* impiTiali.sIs in coimtries like 
India and Buuna. Tn articles by 
Balabii.sh<;vich and D>'akov our ana- 
b'sis of the Sircond Congress is 
I'cpoated. i>>’akov... said that The 
accexitancv. ol the Mountbatten plan 
was the greatest treachery on the 
part of Gandhi and the entire 
leadcrsliiji <ii' the National Con- 
gre.y*'.... 

This wrong iinderstaudiog W'as 
corrected both in the ikitenoaltiotial 
movement and by us by about 1955-'^ 
What was the essence of tl^ revised 
and correct position, in the opinion of 
the pre-split C:PI? Adhikari says : 

Ajoy Gho.sh [the then general 
secretary ol tlie CPI] tried to give a 
re-appraisal of tlie Iransfer-of-power 
in 1947. lie saTd the national 
bourgeoisie comproiiiised and got 
stete power not in order to retain 
the colonial order hut to use that 
power to struggle against 


.\oniKari enuonucs , 

Comrade Ajoy Ghosh rightly said, 
‘.Such things w'ere inconceivable in 
the past.* It the national bourgeoisie 
oi the colonial countries, wliich i.i 
iucaiiable of completing anti-impcrlaU 
is., aiiti-feuiiul revolution, comes to 
iK)Wer, It cannot bo x>olIticai inde- 
pciulencc. This iioived from the 
iwia.v'sis of the Sixth World Congress . 
[ol Du; Connnuiiist International] 
du‘>i.s and was valid in the era before 
the Scc<md World War. But in tlie 
new stage ol the general crisis ot 
eapi alisin which sx^read with the 
victory of tiui Soviet Union and the 
emergence ol the people's demo- 
cracii-s in Europe, new conditions 
arose. Thus when, our June resolu¬ 
tion saw the tkial nature of the 
transfer ot x^ower lx>th a retreat 
and a counter-oifensive as far os 
imix'naljsm was concerned and both 
as a compromise and an advance as 
lar as the national bourgeoisie was 
concerned wo were reflecting a 
rc-al state ot things. But it was in 
cnnuicl with a thuaretical proposition 
ecxuiidcred valid thus tar and so wo 
;aier discartled it as nothing but 

S'SSTuS,.^ 

Two asiiccts of the evolution of the 
ClT’s iMisitiou on the transler of power 
deserve particular notice. 

Fir.st, the methodological aspect. It 
will be seexi from the above that the 
source of tile Indian communists' 
iuitial error, according to tlie CPTs 
self-criticism, lay in to'ing to understand 
'the unfolding events in tlie country 
solely in terms of the perspecbve 
siwllcd out two decades ago (in the 
Colonial Thesis of the Sixth (Egress 
of the Comintern). The subsequent 
revision of this understanding also is 
A deduction from the duraoCeclsatlon 
of the, global-epochal developments. In 
other words, a deep and mariysided 
analysis of the national develoi^eKitSf 
focused on the changed and 
correlation' of dass forces, was eiosispl* ^ 
ctiously absent in the exerctSStt* 

Second, the CPTs new 
im of Ae POSM947 regfaie Si^ 
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.compitnnisp<{ md state 
power iMrt in order to rdaiii the 
MJontel order hut to use that pmwr 
tor struggle against if. Even when 
the party speaks of the dual nature of 
the transfer of power as lioth a com¬ 
promise and an advance as far as the 
national bourgeoisie was conremed’ 
ft fails ' to underline the dialectical 
Inter^etration of the two. that 
it was both a compromised advance and 
an advanced omnpramise. 

T^e same non-dialectical, monochro¬ 
matic view, but from the opposite <tid 
is profccted by the Maoist faction of 
^ Indian communist movement. 

Nagi Reddy, a prominent Iheoretl- 
Clan of this trend, says : 

Whatever the outward changes m 
pohtittii control, nothing essential 
has changed either in our social set* 
up or ill our economic organisation. 
Ihe imperialist exploitation and 
vjo dice in the rural areas has taken 
rw a nc^* intensity. Fund.anientally. 
the fidministrative set-up with all its 
rule continues to be the same . 

The Indian people who had taken 
the anti^iniperialist poshire of the 
mitionnl leadership of ihc Indian 
hoiirgc^oLsie as genuine were betray- 

One cannot cite any official formula¬ 
tion about the nature of the post-1917 
Indian regime made by the CPSU; 
very likely, there is none today. But 
leading Indologists in the Soviet Union 
are s<'en to Im.* taking a far more posi¬ 
tive view of the present(1a% Indian 
regime* than even tlie CPI. 

Kor example, a.s laic as in 1973, 
n A Ulyanovsky in his ‘Afterword* to a 
.symposium papers on India by a 
number of prominent Soviet Indologists 
assessed very higlily the* ndcs of the 
main architect of ix).st-1947 India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the 'Nehru line* of 
^socio-economic development of the 
country and Indira Gandhi as the valiant 
crusader,for the Nohru line. Specifically 
he sa> s; 


India s clas-s antagonisms, the pltim* 
j X 9^ social stmetures^ and a 
definite iindopcstimation of the 
crucial historic role of the working 
era.ss. Thf^ (digument of clasis forces 
during the national liberation moce- 
ment directed against the Bntish 
colonial rule and also after indepen^ 
(fence limited fUs possibilUies to 
implement Ms ideas in practice.*'^ 

Ulyanovsky, it will be seen, com¬ 
pletely e\oneratc.s Nehru from any 
.share in the responsibility of liringinc 
alKiiit the ‘alignment of class forces* 
that conditioned the evolution of the 
freedom movement and the post¬ 
independence developments. 

He continues: “India's Left, deino' 
cratic forces, all .supporters of the 
‘Nehru line* are making a determined 
clfort to thwart the anti-i)opular plan.s 
of monopoly capital and its allir'S.'’'^ 
Ulyanovsky assumes a basU* con- 
trad iccion betsx'een the interest.s of 
Indian monopoly capital and the ‘Nehrti 
line* and seems to believe that the 
.Nelmi line itself has the poU*ntialitie.s 
of frustrating the artti-popnlar plans’ 
of monopoly capital. 

He, then, goes on to .say: the 

champions of the ‘Nehru lino* arc seek¬ 
ing to advance the cause of India’s 
economic and .social progre.ss, to ac‘hieve 
a practical realisation of the fine.st 
ideals of this remarkable leader of the 
Indiun iKioplc. I^ed by the Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi and the pro¬ 
gressive forces in the Indian National 
Congress Party, thiw are giving rebuff 
to the Rightists both inside and out¬ 
side the INC, entering for tins piirpo.se 
into individual agre<tncnts with L<‘ft- 
wiiig democratic forces foi a joint 
struggle against reaction.’’'^ 

All this indicates a certain pre¬ 
supposition about the character oi 
the 1947 settlement and about the 
emergence and consolidation of the 
regime its a result of that .settlement. 
In order to assess the correctness oi 


In his statements about tbi* socio- 
ec^onomic programme of the ruling 
INC party after indept-tidence, Nehni 
attached Brat priority to industrialisa¬ 
tion and planning to secure indepen¬ 
dent national development, eccmomic 
advance and the people's w^eUare. He 
said;*... Broadly our ohiectivc is to 
establish a Welfare Sta*e with a 


cytherwise of the various pasitions, de- 
Mneated alKive, on the nature of the 
19*17 settlement and its aftermath, we 
have* to undertake an examination of 
the following que.stions: 

(i) The objective situation in the 
country on the cve of the .set¬ 
tlement; 


iiociallst pattern of society^ with no 
great disparities of income and offer¬ 
ing ah equal opportunity to all'. 

- N^bm acknowledged the objective 
lieed Iqr a radical restructuring of 
mdian eoci^ity along socialist Tine, 
. although in our opinion, he held 
.snedfic^ idealistk 

' vie^ Ae foim «nd 

igMwds of ..o^'Sttitruotuilng. These 


(ii) *rhc subjective evaluations of 
the situation by the political 
leaderships of the various class 
forces; and 

(iii) The features of the settlement. 




‘ lo cteabng with tht objective sitna- 
\lM4m P note , of 

■( .-Hi'. .J-'' , ' ■* • . • 


the two aspects of the histoiical |imt- 
lure: first, the innod and tcinpti of 
the Indian people, and, second, the 
int«‘r-rclations betwctm Briti,sh imporia- 
I ism and the Inrlian baurgeo’Lsic. 

The <»vrrtiires for a rapprochenutii 
between the British rules and the 
leaders of the INC w’erc initialed to¬ 
wards the end of World War II against 
th<* background of a ri.sing crescendo 
of the ]X)sl-war mass upsurge. 

All unprecedented imlustrial unrest 
.swept the country as may be seen from 
Tabk* 1. 


T-SULE 1: lNDU.STn«.\L DlSPinES^'* 


Year 

No of 
Dispnlcs 

Workers 

Involved 

Manda>'.s 

I-XXSt 

1945 

820 

747.530 

4.054,499 

1946 

1,629 

1,961,984 

12,717,762 

1947 

1,811 

1,840,784 

16,562,666 


Along with industrial unrest, peasant 
st ruggl<?s for agrarian rofonns develop- 
cil ill several parts of tlie coirntry in a 
highly militant form — for instance, 
the tcbluifSa (for two-thirds share) by 
the sharecroppers jn Bengal, bakasht 
in Bihar, the Warli adivasi struggle in 
Maharashtra, the .stniggle.*: of the 
Telcngana pea; ants in Hyderabad, and 
so on. 

A scries of struggles for democratic 
rights and other reforms broke out in 
a number of Princely states. 

And, finally and most importantly. 
Iiimger-strikes, strikes and even open 
mutiny spread among the Indian atmcfl 
forces and police in different parts, . 

A brief chronological table of some 
ol these slirring events in the. year 
1946 is givc*n below. 

Mass S'iuccctfs in Indta. 1946 
Janmrtj 

10 _One lakli dcmoastratc in Chit¬ 

tagong agaiaxt military atrocities 
in some villages 

12, — Firings at Gwalior on \^'orkers — 
17 killed — 290 injured 
16 — Firkigs on workers of Braithuaile 
Steel. Calcutta — two killed, 
.several wounded 

27 — 20.000 w'orker.s of Kolar field 
go on .strike 

Pehruarii 

7 — Indian airmen in Bomhav go on 
hungerstrike 

Vi — Rashid Ali day proces-sion in 
Calcutta fired upon — beginning 
of clashes between pwple and 
British forces — British units 
flown to Calcutta from Burma 

16 — Police filing on Rashid Ali Day 

demonstration at Meerut 

17 — lUN ratiiig.s in Bombay go on 

strike 

21 RIN strike meacb' to Calcutta, 
Karaehi and Bombay 
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23 — C>nrral .strike io Eombfty in 
support oi RCN ratings — 
31K>,000 workers partfeipate —* 
British troops resort to random 
firings — 200 Icilled, many more 
injiirc'd 

2.'3 — RfAF in Madras resort to strike 
in support of RIN 

20 — In support of RIN, strike actioas 
in different parts: RIAF at Sion 
and Aminet go on strike, one 
lakh workers at Trichy on strike, 
50,000 demonstrate in Ma^as 

28 — H^ai at Madurai in support of 
RIN 

March 

I — Jabbalpiii sepoys on strike 
5 — Primary school teachers in 

Bombay province go on strike 

14 — RIN prisoners in Mulund camp 

go on hunger-strike 

15 — ^rkha soldiers at Dehradun in 

revolt 

19 — Policemen at Allahabad on 

hunger«strike 

22 — Demi policemen on hunger- 
strike 

27 — Textile workers at Narayangani 
fight with aimed police — four 
kiJfcd, 16 injured 


April 

3 — 10,090 Bihar policemen on 
strike 

5 — All-India Railwaymen’s Federa¬ 

tion takes strike ballot 

6 — ^mbay municipal sweepers on 

strike 

29 — Faridkol sah’agraha begins 
Mmj 

2 — North Western Railway workers 
observe 4-hour strike 

5 — AIRF Council decides for rail¬ 

way general strike from 27 June 

6 — Police fire upon Rampur peasants 

— one killed, several injured 
22 — One-day protest strike by South 
Indian Railwaymen 


June 

22 — AIRF sccuw^s interim irelief — 

.strike postponed 

^7 — 26,000 Indore workers win their 
demands 

11 — One lakh postal workers all over 
India begin general strike 
16 — Police fire on Ratlam workers — 
10 kil1(*d, 30 injured 
^3 — 400,000 industrial w^orkers all 
over Jndia strike in support of 
postal employees 

29 — General strike and hartal in 
Calcutta in support of postal 
employoc.s — four million take 
part 

August 

13 — 10,000 Cotporation workers in 

Madras ' go on strike 
15 — All-India strike of military- 
account ^ployees 

23 — Punjab kisan morcha 

— Struggle begins in Alwar state 
26 — SI Railway workers begin strike 
29 — Police. fire on . Amalner worioort 
— one killed 
September 

6 SIR WDrieem upon 

14 — Protest dey. fn - Mytev state on 




^ demand of .popular Teptesenta- 
tion in Constituent Assembly 
25 — MiUtaiy Police in Patna and 
Begusarai go on strike 

October 

2 — 16,000 coalminers at Girldih go 
on strike 

25 — Police fire on workers at Alleppy 
30 — Travancore state jJoUce fire upon 
workers 
November 

4 — Police fire mpon Koto goM^ 
workers — four dead, IS Injured 
9 — -22,000 textfle workers go on 
strike at Nagpiff 

11 _Firing at OotaAaJore — 12 

killed — 15,000 Wariis wm 
higher wages j 

16 — Hydersbad declares martial law 
in Nalgonda 

I^re^Ooo ,(ajjters of BBCl Railway 
go on strike 

1.3 — 8,000 teachers in Bombay go on 
strike 

35_ Firing on peasants at Bisnnupur 

in Bihar 

A CPI publication surveying the 
events of the year characterised 1946 
as ‘*a year of an unprecedented mass 
freedom upsurge of the pcop/e seeking 
to break through the tottering bulwark 
of imperialist-feudal rule’*. 

More importantly, all these moss 
actions in ‘British India and most 
of the struggles in the Princely 
states were organised and led by the 
Left forces, particularly Communists, 
and in the face of non-co-operation 
and opposition of the Congress leaders. 
Indeed, a major tactical objective of 
the Congiess leadership in this phase 
was the isolation and weakening of the 
Communists — a countrywide anti- 
commimist hate campaign was launch¬ 
ed, comiiumiSts in many areas were 
physically assaulted and the trade 
union movement was split at the intia- 
tive of the Congress leaders who set 
up the Indian National Trade Union 
(]<mgr<‘ss(lNTUC) as a rival to the AJl- 
India Trade Union Congress (AITUC. 

As regards the inter-relation be¬ 
tween British hnpeiialism and ^ 
Indian bourgeoisie, what is relevant to 
our problematic is the zelativdy fast 
growth of the economic and financial 
base of the Indian capKalists during the 
War years, which led to the growth of 
the Indian bourgeoisie's stake in and 
identification with the existing order 
as a going concern. 

According to a calculation, In 1943, 
out of a total of 533 large industrial 
establishments, employing 1,000 or 
more workers .each, IhdiBn ca(pltal 
controlled 01|. ..^tories deploying «ui 
aggieghie Uxiut iSi^ df 808}^ oom- 
paied with 146 fecteiies wtft on 


gate labour force of 443.052x control¬ 
led by British capitab Cotton textile, 
iron and steel, sugar, cement, 'genenil 
engineering*, chemicals and dyes were 
the industries, major part of which was 
under the control of Indian capital 
On the other bond, jute textile, tobacco, 
leather industries, paper and paper 
xmlp ^ these were the sectors tinder 
the predominant control of British 
capital.^* 

Michael Kidron in his well known 
study says; 

The greatest expansion [of the Indian 
sector] came during the Second 
World War. Investment Increased 
hy some seven or eight per cent of 
the national income over the war 
years, Government outlay more than 
four-fold between 1939-40 and 
1944-45 Most of the Indian control¬ 
led industries expanded; cotton by 
one-fifth, steel by two-fifths, cement 
and paper doubled. The minute 
chemical industry grew and oOiers 
were begun — ferro-alloys, non- 
ferrous metals, diesel engine, madiine 
tools, sewing machine, a few items 
of te.\tjle and oil processing machi¬ 
nery, railway equipment and so on.^^ 

Kidron further says; “Repatriation 
of foreign capital from India grew in 
volume during and immediately after 
the Second World War, particularly in 
the period following the Quit J^dia 
campaigin in August 1942 and between 
the break-down of the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sions plan. May 1946 and the final 
‘Mountbatten Plan* of June 1947. At a 
guess, necessarily a rough one, some 
lls 1,300 crore of British capital was 
* shipped out between August 1942 and 
July 1948. More than Bs 720 crore of 
this on account of the retirement of 
private loans and investment"!* 

The sharpest change, however, had 
taken place in the sphere of the iHiblic 
debts of the Government of India. 
According to the Reserve Bank of 
India census, out of a total public debt 
of Rs 1,800 crore in 1948, only Rs 69 
crore or 4 per cent, were held by 
foreigners. 

Along with all these changes, India 

had accumulated by the end of the 

war sterling assets of about Rs 1,600 

crore, considered in those days to, be 

an enomnous amount In other words, 

though at a heavy cost of hunger and 

provisions for the masses of the peopla, 

India had during the. war baen tiaiis- 

fonned from debtor coiinbry to^ at least 

nominally, a creditor of Britain^ 

Hie sclf-cottfidence that, all. tl|M 

develepnieDts generated in die Ibidlati 

big bourgeoisie found itn opm, aaottea* 

Sion ,tn die publieatiem of die Teto^, 

mi tkn in 19|4 ^hiring 

■■' ■ 
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5tiU ta'^ prison.' T!te !|K>litml pie*coiidi» 
tioii envisaged in die big business plan 
for ihe successful implementation of its 
^gramnic was no higher Uian the 
installation of a *natiQnal government’, 
presumably within the framework of 
colonial rule. This new rapport be¬ 
tween the Indian big bourgeoisie and 
the British ruling interests was carried 
forUr*ard in the visit of the Indian in¬ 
dustrialist delegation which included 
top-notchers like J R D Tata and 
G D Birla to the United Kingdom. 
The visit of this delegation* according 
to the Birla mouthpiece Eastern 
Economist, "opened a new chapter ui 
Indo-British co*operation for the Mission 
found a definite change in the attitude 
of British industries towards Indian 
industrial development and British 
industrialists were not merely reconciled 
t<» the inevitability of industrialisation 
ol India, but in many cases seemed 
to be in accord with India’s political 
aspirations.’'^^ 

This apparent consciousness of a 
certain convergence of their interests 
ki the leading circles of the Indian and 
British capitalists was considerably 
reinforced in the face of the rising 
militancy of the Indian working 
and pea.santiy, the xauUst among the 
armed forces and the rise in the 
influence of the Left politicai forces in 
the country, "rhere are many explicit 
rc^flections of the rising revolutionary 
thwat in the oflicial documents and 
statements of the UK and the British 
Indian'govemments and in some of the 
actions and expressions of the political 
lieaderslup of ith© Indian bourgeoisie, 
which we cite below. 

On March 26, 1946, in a meeting of 
tlic British cabinet delegation with the 
Vicky’s Executive Council, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bcnthal, a British member of the 
Council, said : 

It is not possible for the present 
Government to face the present 
with the same confidence as 
the past owing to doubt whether 
the forces behind law and order 
wfll do their dufy as tiiey have done 
hitherto in the event of a large-scale 
communal or anti'-Britlsh outbreak. 

. It is due to uncertainty of Indian 
titwps and police.... 

According to the minutes of a 
meeting of th© Cabinet delegation and 
the Viceroy, Uwd Wavdl, Hfee Home 
Member’s, impression was that ... the 
doftgreu were not ugious for ■him 
[/ P Namyrni] to be ideased at this 
jipictuie '"because he was a fitebrand, 
«n4 there was ao dooM that he was 
« ymy, daattttm, inimi and If there 
.. coBvnwftiiw 


Ib^wMn die British Govemment and 
the q^gross 'l)i«^],.he might stir up 
violent demonstrations'.^^ . 

At the meeting between the Cabhict 
delegation, Wavell and Provincial 
Governors, John Colville, Governor of 
Bombay, said : 

The Bombay Congress leaders 
were members of prcH^ied classes, 
were afraid of Communists and 
Russia, and might well have been 
frightened by the January disturban¬ 
ces.® They would therefore be 
reluctant tb start a violent move¬ 
ment il the talks broke down.,.. If, 
however, they did resort to violence, 
the situation would be difficult and 
the police might be unable to control 
it, though the Governor thought 
that it could probably be held unth 
the aid of troops.^^ 

Ill die same meeting. Sir Francis 
Wylie, Governor of the United Pro¬ 
vince said : ‘Tf the talks wUre 1o 
Incak down ... it would be doubtful 
if the Covenior would be able to keep 
control in the resulting disturbance... 
On the other hand, if the Congress lllgli 
Command were to accept a compnmiise. 
he thought that the party discipline 
w«)uld prevent the Left wing from 
getting out of hand.”*® 

in a top secret memorandum dated 
April 5, 1946, the Home Member, Sir 
J Thome, says that ” ... there would 
be a lot of disaffection, and downright 
mutiny among,, c g, RIAF, BIN anil 
Signal units”.** 


According to the top secret record 
of the meeting between the Cabinet 
delegation and the Conanancler-in- 
chief, 

Gen Auchinleck said ... He could 
not feel sure that the Army would 
remaki Joya] under a polii^ of repres¬ 
sion. Ho thought tlmt if the i>oliti- 
cal leaders refused the scheme they 
w'oukl call on the members of the 
Armed Forces to join them In a war 
of indepence.... The British troops 
ill India were quite insufficieiit to 
deal with the situation and could 
onl>’ hold the ports and Delhi.'* 

Indeed, a cixifingency plan for such 
a .situation had even been prepared as 
can be seen tram a U#p .secret draft 
telegram from the Cabinet delegation 
and Wavell to Attlee, which reads in 
part : 

At the other extreme is the 
decision to withdraw from the whole 
of loaui as soon as the Congress 
call for a general mass movement 
against us. This would, if necessary, 
he a militaiy operation plans for 
which in emergency conditions have 
l>ecu worked out. Ihcse are bioaiBy 
speaking to hold th© main ports and 
so long as possible Delhi and certain 
strong points where Europeans can 
concentrate and be given* piotac- 
tioii.« 

U we could make arrangenient.s 
with the Congress to do this in an 
orderly and peaceful manner so 
much die better, but otherwise, we 
should have to cover our withdrawal 
by force and hold the main ports 
until our nationals had been evacuat¬ 
ed.® 


After e.xpressiug apprehension of 
disaffectioii of varying degrees among 
the \ police, railway, post and tclegrax>h 
services,’ he continues: Among superior 
.services, ’’British officers are weary* and 
depressed. Many Indian officers arc. 
naturally, looking over their shoulders 
and «‘ihead.... 0\'cr wide areas Indian 
district officers [the nmiority of districts 
are now manned by Indians] will fail 
to stand up to a severe test.**® 

Then he goes on to say ; 

Labour is mainly amenable to 
Communist and Congress leadership. 
A call to general strike would be 
widely obeyed. 

The INA is a new elemint which 
would lie at the disposal of Congress 
might prove a great help to 
riiem. They may have at their 
disposal a number of modem wea- 


The British appreciation of the Indian 
sif nation on the cve of the transfer of 
power was i)ut in very picturesque 
language by Lord Isinay, chief of staff 
to l)oth Wavell aind Mouiitbattcn. when 
he said ; 

India in March 1947 wa.*i a ship 
on fixe in mid-ocean with ammunition 
in l!u) hold. By then it was a ques* 
tioii of putting the &e out before 
it actually reached the ammuni¬ 
tion,® 

While trying to persuade Mount- 
batten to accept the Indian mission, 
.\lllcc is reported to have confided to 
him that “If we were not viTy careful, 
we might well find ourselves handling 
India over not simply to civil win*, but 
to political movements of a definitely 
totalitarian character/'*® 


The Home Member then concludes 
On the whole, I ifloubt whe^er a 
Gmgress rebellion could be suppres¬ 
sed... Even when grave disoider is 
avd^d, ^on^lenf activtties might 
paralyse the admioistmion. At the 
wwt, there wffl b© uncontrollable 
over Blie gmater jiort. oF 
Ih^ at ^ but, I doubt 
father adudabtintioh oouM 

be geueidly iieitotiQd*> * 


AIMS aajcccive toraiitanan in Attlees 
vocabulary of course applied to only 
Left and revolutionary anovements. 

As regards the second iiipect, viz. 
the subjective evaluation of the post¬ 
war situation in the country by (he 
political JeadersWp of the Indian Ikiiu- 
g*x>feie, there is litfl© material available 
about the inner ccticlavt's of ,the 
Cungiess leadership. For on© thing. 
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the kc> ijcr^oiialiticb iii the high cuiu- 
mallei were in dose contact with ouc 
another; liencr, there was little need 
;aid scope lor papisr work. Sccuudly, 
niilik** the British goveninient, the 
(Jongiesh has not yet thrown open its 
archives tor I In* reUwant period tor 
piihiic scriilUu. Hence, tor an iiLsight 
m’o tlu; Congress viewpoint, we have 
to depend on either their public pro- 
rionnct'rnr'nts and actions or tlw 
evidence pri ferred by otlu r*. 

There is uiiixile evidence that the 
Ckjrigrcss leaders were cxtrciuely scared 
hy tlic growing threat oF u revolutionary 
overthrow' of the British regime. This 
catiic out sharply in their reactions to 
the BIN revolt. 

On 21st February 194B, when the 
Indian soldiers icituscd to lire on the 
revolting Nav>, British troops were 
eulled and Adm. Goilfrey broadcast 
his ultunatuni that the *overwhclm- 
iiig forces at the disposal of th^* 
government will he used to the 
utmost ... even if it means destruc¬ 
tion of the Navy*. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the strongman oF the Congress, 
denounced the naval ratings iind 
endorsed the remarks of tho C-lu-C 
that there "ought to be discipline in 
the Navy*. Maulana Azad, the Con< 
gross President declared that 
strikes, hartal and defiance of aiitlio- 
rity of the day are out place'. And 
Mahatma C^undhi struck the last nail 
when he (‘onderraied the Ilindu- 
Musli.li unity of this great uprising 
and the universal militant support of 
(he masses as an ^inholy alliunec* 
'that would have delivered India to 
the rabble. 1 w'ould not want to live 
up to 125 years to witness that con¬ 
summation. 1 would rather perish 
in the flames*.^^ 

.Siibsctiucatly, when in oixler to split 
I lie trade union movement, tlic Con¬ 
gress d»*cidcd to ^et up a rival Iraih* 
iniioii centre, Sardar Patel iiaiugurated 
I he INTUC. Presiding over the inaugu¬ 
ral session, he said : 

... the present anarchy in the 
labour movement should be checked 
forthwith if the c-ountry' w'a.s to be 
.spared untold snficring and 
transfer of imwer was to be effect¬ 
ed,®* 

• Tlie aiiti-rcvoluliuiiary inclinaliutis of 
the Congress leadership in this period 
Jed them to collude even with the 
army brass in their conspiracies for 
drowning the popular upsurge in blood. 
We have already quoted from the 
secret official memorandum about tho 
existence of the contingency military 
plans. Some of tho most obnoxious 
and sensitive documents of this type 
were exxiosed b>' the CPI in its 
various publications, in niid*l(MO. In 
retaliation, the Central Intelligence 
officials, headed in some cases by 
Biitish persomieJ, carried out raids at 
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over 70 offices and other centres of 
the CF*r and its associated organisa¬ 
tions and arrested 06 persons, including 
C Adhikari, editor of the central parly 
organ and member oi* the Politbureau. 
Sardar Patel, then Homo Member of 
ihf f merlin govenunent, made the 
following slatcmcnt in the Central 
Legis.’alive Assembly on February 3, 
Ibli, in rc.sx)oii.Ho to an adjrniniinent 
motion, moved by the indeiiendeul 
trade imit n k’adcr, \ .\f Joshi. on the 
Mibit‘ct of the raid : 

The matter involves a complaint 
filed before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, by the Coin- 
iiiissioner of Police, Bombay. Certain 
.s<*cret d(x:iimcrits of the J>efence 
Department appear to have been 
soWu between the months of April 
and August Ja.st and there has b^n 
some correspondence between the 
Bombay government and the Central 
governinent on this matter. Subse¬ 
quently, it wiis suggested that if the 
Bombav govoifunent wcri* advised 
by its legal advisers thiit it wius a 
proper ctLsi* for action, that action 
ma\ be taken. The legal ailvisers of 
the Bombav governmoiiL advised 
them that there was a jiroper case 
for prosecution under the Official 
Scores Act. 

1'he Bombay government: accord¬ 
ingly issued an order on December 
Itith emjK)wering the Commissioner 
of Police to lodge a complaint under 
(he Official Secrets Act against the 
editor of Veopte's Age (CPF organ) 
ill respect of eight article.s which 
appeawd between April M and 
August 4. 

On December 23 a similar ordei 
was made against the publisher and 
author of the pamphlet Operaition 
Asylum which was publLshcd in 
Stq^tiMnber 194(k 

In cxainection with these investi¬ 
gations, the Bombay Police had to 
make .scarchi’S."® 


pqued by the Confess guvermhents ki .. 
provinces. To quote Wavell : 

Nehru began by sayiqg that the 
CJongre.ss High Command ... was a i 
b<Mly with rnanv di/rerent tendencies 
and .strt%ws, incliicling a very strong 
clement of oxtrenii.sts which had 
lalel> been gaining ground. He said 
that while the Working Committee 
had been up at Simla there had bt'en 
elections going on in the Congre.H!i 
organisation, and the resiilt.s were 
.showing a very distinct tendency to¬ 
wards the extremists... 

I said that if this w'crc so, it w^as 
all the more nocessar>' tliiit wc slu)uld 
not distiirl) the morale of tho Police, 
and I thoiigJil the prox^osul to intro¬ 
duce tlie INA element into the Police 
probably Ciutic from the extremists. 

We then liad a longish talk about 
th(' INA. He said that while mo.st 
peuxde . now rea1i.sed that they had 
gone too far in their glorification of 
tlic INA... it w'as iniporiant to pro¬ 
vide employment for them and thu'< 
keep llumi out of the hands of thi' 
more extreme I'h'nicnts. 1 said that 1 
ai)preeialed this, but that m.'iss eiili.st- 
luent into the Polkv was not a move 
which eould be ju.stifi<‘d. 

... I said that if men were vn anted 
for the Police, surely it would be 
iK'tter to lisc men from the Army 
who had shown unswerving loyjUly 
to the govemment... . He -^aid that 
he ugre^ with a grc*at floal of whal 
f .said but that the lo\al men were 
provided for hy the government 
whereas these INA men were left 
coinparativi^y cIe.sUtute and might 
get into had hands. 

left it at that, liis altitude was 
<xuiti; reasonable. ...*'* 

The eoUusioii of the Congress higli 
comniund with th«' imperialist official¬ 
dom was carried foiAvard liy the Jntciim 
govcimncut when faced with prcssure.s 
from ihi? British ('oinmaiider-iii-ehicf 
of the Indian Army, (kMi Aucliiuieek, 


It was clear from Pah‘l\s .statemuol Nehru scuttled the demand for the 
ill the Ck'iitral Asscinbly that the unconditional release of the imxtrlsoned 
fnlcrim govemmccit at the Centre, led JNA men. Alan-CumiilK*!! Jonson, 
liy Nehru, and the Congress govern- N'oimlbalten’.s PB-maii, records this as 


iiient of Bombay fully colluded, colla- 
lioraled and conspired with the British 
oflieers in the Army and Intelligence 
agencies for punishing the cuininunists 
for the criino’ of cxixising the san¬ 
guinary militar) plans for supre&sing 
]7opii]ar u'p.s'urge. 

Tlic nervousness felt by the Congres.s 
leaders ove.r the revolutionary devclop- 
nicrjt.s and l.eftward surge in India can 
be sensed from the . documentary 
evidence left by the British officialdom. 
Ktir iihstaiice, uecording to lire .secret 
iiolcK nimle by Waycll on Ills luectiug 
with Nehiii on May’ll3, 1940, WavclJ 
i-jiscd tlie issue 4if the ax'niitniciit of 
the INvV tiicii into polioe force, as pro* 


follows : 

On Mouiitbalteii*.s instnictions, 1 
attended tho Legislative Assembly, 
sitting discreetly iti the Covenior- 
Generai’s box to listen to the INA 
debate. A mo.s]em backbencher moved 
the resolution demanding the release 
of the INA men and started breath¬ 
ing fire and slaui^ter. His oration 
then suddenly tailed away. It looked 
AS though the Congress Whips had 
given hhtt some friendly advice half¬ 
way through his speech. .• 

Then Nehru replied^ His Sffem 
was u splendid raort. He backed 
Aticbinlcck to tlie hilt, as he proi 
mlsed lie-would.... Tlie resolutiott 
wa.s ulHmatcty wllhdrawp.4»3. ^ . . 

ibc ovpran mpciiBg of minds fie*. 
iwet^ the ^ tfm'' 
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top Conj[»n\s.s Jradeis about iho ^ro\Ainj( 
flirrat Jroiri llir Loll is cvidful fnnu 
tho following iioios ol a toio-a-Me 
tliiinor Wavell had with Patel. Wavdl 
writes : 

Patel then spoke of incilenuints to 
violeiic(» which were jttcung on all 
over India in the Press and otlierwist* 
and said that they should be stopped. 
T said that 1 entirely agreed... I 
then mentioned Jai Prakash Narain’s 
having be’en taken into the [Con- 
gressl Working Committee and said 
that his speeches in the Punjab 
lalt'ly had been th<» clearest possible 
incitement to violence and revolution. 
He agreed and gave 7iie tin? impres¬ 
sion that tbev had ljik4‘n Jai Prakash 
Narain into (he Working ConitniU<\> 
in orclcT to . . . mii//]e him, he said 
that as long as he was in lh<‘ W'ork- 
ing Committee, he svoiild remain 

The abox't' is a somowlial sketch.}' 
account of tiu' objective* situation and 
its reflection in minds of the leading 
elements of the two -kh's of lh<* 1947 
setllenu'ut — tin* British riders and the 
Indian Nalionnl Congress. Some of the 
major fealiin's of the settleanent that 
was event nail}- made are diseiissed in 
the n(‘\!- section. 

Ill 

The real es.senct.* of the 1947 settle¬ 
ment xx'as candidly and correctly 
brought out by a ring.side observer- 
pai;ticipant in the historical event, 
Alan Campbell Johnson, Moun’lbalten’.s 
PR aide. He .said: 

The transfer of power was an 
unique response especially to a re¬ 
volutionary situation. Tt is u.sual for 
revolutions to get out of control and 
defy the calculations of those who 
leaa them. Perhaps Lord Mount- 
batten's greatest acbievcinent lay in 
producing a .solution which bad 
about it sufficient substance and 
support to survive the storm of the 
immediate revolutionary crisis and 
to maintain in spile of Partition the 
vital links between the past and the 
future.*^ 

Johnson’s characterisation indeed 
takes note of all the three key dimen- 
.sions of the settlement viz: 

(i) it was a response to the develop¬ 
ing revolutionary situation; 

(ii) it had "about it sufficient sub¬ 
stance and support to survive 
the storm of the immediate 
Irevolutionary situation', and, 

ilnallyr. 

(ili) It also ensured the preservation 
of the vital • links between the 
pafct and the future; in other 
words^ ft salvaged and safe- 
! guarded much of the anden 


SiTicx; llie uJlicidl, academic unci, 
even Mar.\isl. commentutors on flu; 
truiisler of power arc generally ini'Iined 
ttjwards emphasising the changes that 
followed it and since we will bo study¬ 
ing the .sp<‘cific nature of the changes 
in a .sii1).seqiieiif scciion, here we con¬ 
centrate on the continuities and Jinks 
with the pa.*ft. 

To Ijx'giti with, even the ceremonial 
iciaifguration of the change truthfully 
reflected the e.ssential coniinuity with 
the p.is(. .Vs Johnson di‘picl,s the 
cne: 

[On August 15, 1947J At 8.30, the 
trumpets and tlio scarlct-and-gold 
which had heralded in twenty Vice¬ 
roys summoned the .State entrance 
of flu; newly created Earl Mounl- 
Bmma into the Uurbar 
Hall, the first • Govi rnor-Gcneral ot 
I ret; India. The stran geness of this 
groat occu.s'ioii lay not in its points 
of contrast witli Momi^batten's earlier 
Viwrcgal inslaJlalion, hut in its cs.seii- 
Nr Ity to the Marc‘h ccrt'iiiony 

Now. of course, it wa.s the funclio'ii 
or an Indian Chid Jnsiice, Dr Kania 
to administer the Oath to the 
v.ovemor.<;ciieral, and tor a.i Imliaii 
.Secretary of iho Hjmie Oe}iaitminl 
•o olhciate in .swearing in th<* Mini¬ 
sters of flio new Douiinjoii . . . ■s*' 
Johnson continues; 

At iht; end f)f (he cerenumv llu* 
great bronze doors of the Durbar 
Hall were opened and the link bet¬ 
ween the old order and the new was 
proclaimed with the playing of X'.od 
oavo fh(> King iollowi'il li\- ilu- Jan.i 
(-ana Mana.»'-' 

flio traiiKitidnul rrginif of llu: 
Uojniuion Status ‘allowwl for the ma.\i- 
riuiiii admiiiistialivt! and (:iiii),lilutioiiaJ 
continuity on the baiis of Ihe great 
India Art of 193.5.“«« M„r,. ,si^„iii. 

cantly, even in lh<; repuhliean ('onslitn- 
tion, produced after iiineli JalM.in, 
“approsiniatelv 250 ailh lrs were takt ii 
cither \'«*rbatijij oi will) minor )‘hanges 
in phraseology from the 1835 Gov cm- 
inenl of India Ac;t”'' an Ael vshitli was 
based on the recommendations of 
the all-Hrilish Simon Comnilssioti iunl 
denonnml by tl)e Imlian XalioiiAl 
Congrcs.s. 

One of the mast important con- 
.sc(iucncc*.s of the 1947 transfer of power 
was "upholding the unifying factors like 
the Army and the civil servicc.s wliich 
Britain had left behind**.*-* 
iTie upholding of tin* British Indian 
Army has meant a continued and 
ridiculous, indeed shameful, glorifica¬ 
tion of the colonialist e.sploits again:,! 
tlte Indian and fellow Asian ptoplcs. 
l*or iiistaiice, the Madras Regiment i.s 
supposed to be “ever proud of being 
tin; oldest in the Army, tracing its 


••vciiliul liistoty wa\ b.u.k to (lit xc.ii 
1748 when a coiiliii.Uc«j( was laiscd by 
flic East Jmlia Conipair, lo police Foil 
St. ticorgc' b’li yatlra.s city] . 

Then, "the Maratha Light Infantry, 
one of the most senior regiments in the 
Jiidiaii AiJii>, has 212 years of glorious 
l.adili*»ij. 'I he fir.sl baltaliou of the 
regiiiH o! ... was raiserl in August 
IToS ... lo protect the La'.l fmiia C’oin- 
p.inx s piissrssioii.s on tin* i.sland of 
Ijoj:il)a\ '*. 

Tl.i.s h.-itt.rlioii and its as.sociates 
"were at tin- fitml Inie in praelieally 
A-veiy major nigageineui iouglit on the 
west eoast during ihe last «|ujuter ol 
till* ISlli ei-iiluiy.' 

"Ill (he secoiitl half of (lie 19fli cco- 
tiirv. Maiatliu l>atlalioiis longiit lioiii 
.Mnssiiiia lo Heijiiig’’.-*' 

Or take tlie Si’iiidr Horse "raised on 
.August 8, 1839 at llydtrabad iSinii) 
by t.'apluin Ward ot (be loll: regiment 
tlhjiiibay Native Infaiilry) ... U fongjit 
its first bailie ai Nie^’aiu e near Hydera¬ 
bad on h’ebiiKm 17, 1843, when it 
captured Mir .\ussor Khan's (Amir of 
Sind) Piinci'iial Slaiidard.”'-* 

Ex'Pii the lelatixeix' xoniig .^s^ain 
Rifiles reeenllv cclebrali'd ils 14fith 
aniiixtr.sary and is associalt'd with tin* 
“British pacification ol As.sani*’ m tlie 
19di ceiifiiry. 

As legauls* flu* civil s<‘r\iees, free 
liiflia not only inherilr-d the Britisli- 
‘ina mtacliired’ )CS steid-liaiiu*. fmt 
also Politu'ul leatleis made no <*froi‘t lo 
change the attitude's and lelletcs of the 
bni'eaiK'rals I be If.S, (he priiieipiil 
inslninu'nt ol British p(;v,- r ... often 
trilici.sed for their dislanet from the 
Jiuliini .iia.sS4*s, icnilmiied to liold all 
top administrative positiniis at the 
Centre and in the Stales for over txx'o 
decades after fieed<'ni. The Indian 
Administriitix'e Servic<‘. oigani.scd a.s the 
sucecssor service, W'as xirtuallx palleiiied 
on the ICS. Its iiienibers xv* re no moie 
dedicated lo the xx'^elfare of die coiiiiiinn 
man than those ret'ruiied by the impi*- 
rird tillers of earlier xear**.’’’*' 

As with the ariiu'd forces, so also in 
flu* cas4’ of cix'il .serx ic«*s, conformilx' 
xxith the British colonial tradition x'cnt 
lo a ridieiiloiis extent, a.s was n'<‘eiitlv 
levealeil l>y KPS Mi'noii, oin* of the 
mo.st proinincnl products of the Anglo- 
Indian admiiiistratixe inills. He says; 

The Indian Foreign Service mav 
be said lo have sprung from llie 
Foreign and Political Department, 
which index'd ■ provided the nucleus 
for it.,.. The earliest rules for the 
IFS were drafted by Humphrey 
{later Sir Humphrey, ai.si still later 
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N45verhber 

l/>r(l) 'lieve1>.iii nho wiLs Joint 
Srcrctary in thr r(irri«;ii and Politic:!I 
Di'purtincnl when India liecainc 
iiulepciident. Naturally our rules 
wtTe based on the British model. 
.Soiiietlines there were enrious anoma¬ 
lies. in the list of furniture for onr 
ini.ssioas abroad ‘four coininodes* were 
pmeidedl 'rhis was copied from the 
li.st of furniture which was to lx; 
pro\ided for BrilLsh missions in the 
Persian (hilf which were manned by 
the ofHcers of the Foreign and Politi¬ 
cal Dei)artmenl.*»" 

Another ‘vital link* that the British 
rulers h:nided down and the Congress 
leaders thankfull) accepted was the 
Princes. As Alan-Campbell Johnson 
rec-ords: 

Moiintbaltcn can regard the whole 
oec‘UNioii (his in(?eliiig with Princes) 
as yet another personal tour de force. 
The Princes, l('iiderless, riven witli 
dynastic and (xililical dissensions, 
tried (h'speralely lo liidt* behind 
opporliinisin and indei'isinn, but events 
wen* moving much too fast and on 
loo large a scale to allow for any 
such halting tactics. Whatever the 
merits of earlier policies, the situation 
whieli Vonnthalten as the last Crown 
llepresenlativc has lo meet is .such 
that only through .some comprehen¬ 
sive and substantial lui of inediatisa- 
tion r‘an the Princely order in India 
hope to avoir! being swept away as 
a feudal anachronism. By a far- 
seeing act of statesmanship he has 
oHered thcMii the chance of snrvivah 
admittedly out of the main stream of 
Indian powcM- politics, but with their 
basic jiersonal prercig:itives and suc¬ 
cession rights .secured. 'I'ho limes are 
out of joint for the Princes. This is 
all now that any of them can expect 
or, indeed, that most of them want.”^” 
One gets the essence of the 1947 
trunsfonnatioii from sonu* of (he early 
utterances of Jawaharlal Nehru who 
can legithnutely claim to lie its mo.st 
authentic interpreter. 

IiiteiAening in a debate in the Con- 
stitiu'ut A&sembly (Legislative) on 
February 17, 1948, Nehru said : 

... wo had carefully pro\ ided that 
there should bo no sudden change 
which might iip.set the pre.sent struc¬ 
ture without its being ropaleed.*** 

A few weeks laer, speaking from the 
saif.e ro.strnm, he rcix'alt'd: 

... as we are situated today in 
India, after all that has happened in 
the course of last seven or eight 
memths, one has to lx* very careful 
of the .stt'ps one take.s so as not to 
injure the existing structure too 
much.’*** 

He further elalxirated these ideas in 
mo.\' philosopliie terms some lime later: 
A country, especially one with an 
old civilisation, ha.s deep roots in the 
past, which cannot be pulled out 
without great harm even though many 
weeds in the form of harmful or out- 
of-date customs and institutions can 


and .should la* pulled out. Even a.s 
Nature establishes some kind of an 
fX|uilibriuin which cannot be disturbed 
siiddenlv without untoward results 
apixaring, so :i1so in coininunitv or a 
country it is not easy or desirable to 
upset old ways of living too sud¬ 
denly. 

What all thc.se fine sounding phrases 
really meant in more concrete terms 
was spelled out in the Draft First Plan 
in relation to the question of agrarian 
ref onus. It said: 

I'he distribution of land actpiired 
from individual owners among the 
different elements — small owners, 
tenants, landless labourers — will 
present tiiuiierous practical problems 
involving basic .social conflicts. It is 
possible that any large-scale and sudden 
attempt to !)reak up the existing 
holdings may give rise to organised 
forces of disruption."*^* 

A British historian, intimately 
acquainted with the Indian social and 
political milieu, has discovered in the 
Nilnu era in post-independence India 
‘*.1 tendency to coinproinisc, rather than 
fight In a fini.sh’*, “an air of half achieve- 
nicnl, of a process stopped shorl'\^*=* 
7hcse arc, indeed, charaeteristies of the 
post-indep<‘nd<‘nce regime, its birth¬ 
mark'! so to say, reflecting a combina¬ 
tion of fiiluTent constraints and com¬ 
pulsions as well ns conscious de.signs of 
th'* new ruling class as discus.sed a1x)ve. 

IV 

The transfer of power by the British 
rulers to the Indian National Congress 
in August 1947 w;is neither a revolu¬ 
tion ill the real sense of the word, nor 
was it really a prwliict of consent. Yet, 
eleinont.s of both revolution and consent 
were nonetheless present in the process 
of the change-over. 

Tt was a Vrvohition’ to abort a re¬ 
volution and it was based on ^consent* 
inspired by compulsions. 

Wide-ranging changes have indeed 
occurred in the country covering econo¬ 
mic, political and social spheres. The 
1x)iirgeois leadersliip of the Indian 
National Congres.s was always wedded 
lo a broad strategy of a limtied ‘revolu¬ 
tion’ from above — a strategy aimed at 
removing some major and immediate 
impediments to the furtherance of its 
narrow class interests as also an exten¬ 
sion and con.so1idation of its mass bases 
hy giving some concessions to the mas¬ 
ses of the people, while taking all care 
not to liquidaic the pa.st and, more 
particularly, not to energise the peoide 
by unleashing the mass initiative. 

The post-independendence develop¬ 
ment strategy, pursued by the Nehru 


regime and its successors, is Ixiscd in 
all its essentials on the Tota-Birla Flan 
of 1944, which in turn has much in 
common with the strategic conceptions 
of the 19th century, pionc^^rs of Indian 
natiomilism.'** 

All through, the bourgeois leaders of 
the Indian national movement liave 
shied away from the perspective of a 
revolutionary overthrow of the imperi¬ 
alist-colonial rule — they have con- 
.sistcntly worked for generating pressures 
for Ixtter and better eomproniises with 
the foreign overlords. Though historic¬ 
ally, the obfeclive of th<» national 
Ic'.tdership has lulvanced from some sort 
of Home rule to dominion status, to 
complcle indepfjtulcnce, at no stage, 
hou'cver, did the national leadership 
senVinsly and sincerely envisage or 
strive for a re.volulionarv break with 
the colonial nile. The rising revolu- 
tionary upsurge of segments of the 
Indian masses and serious unrest and 
open rehelJion cif large parts of the 
Inilian armed forces in the po.stwar 
year:' — all this large!)* indepi'iident 
and most of tin* times in defiance of 
the Congress leadership — forced the 
p:icc‘ of the .settl<‘ineiit at Inith the 
encL — the British and the Congress. 
T lie 1947 settlement was thus the most 
advanced compromise which led to the 
withdrawal of the British political 
power from India: it was at the same 
time a seriously compromised advance 
for the* Indian national movement 
since the advance was circnmscrilx'd 
stri:ctiira11y (ai>art from Partition which 
wc exclude from our consideration, not 
because we iindcr-rat<* its importance, 
but lx*cause its own complexities 
deiiiand a comprehensive .study beyond 
the scope of the present exercise) condi¬ 
tioned and distorted by the very nature 
of the transfer of power. 

Yet, the Indian case should not be 
confused or equated with other appa* 
rcntly similar cases of transfer of 
power by ‘consent’. First of all, in 
most other similar casc.s, the indigenous 
Imurgeobie was either absent or incom¬ 
parably -weak. In many cases, the post- 
colopi^ state had to set upon a course 
of creating an industrial bourgeoisie. 
In India, on the other hand, the kidus- 
trial bourgeoisie had more than half- 
a-century’s history of strugs^ for eco¬ 
nomic and political advances and of 
successes in these struggles* 

Throut^ these struggles, it had been 
able to arouse and nuibilise the masses 
on a relatively large scale and had to 
pay a price ior this in'dal fiorm.of 
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radical promises and their jMirtial impk- 
mentation. 

In the post-jiidcpondcnce period, the 
Indian l)ourgeoisii; and its political 
Icadersliip have often been divided on 
the rpiestion of the relative priority and 
weightage ol the two-fold demands on 
the regime* viz, (i) the furtherance ot 
the class iutcresls of the iMnirgcoisic, 
and (ii) grant of relief or concessions to 
the people. Nehru as a far sighted 
leader of the Ixiiirgeoisic was better 
aware of thi' iniiiortance of the second 
task. He had in the c'arly years of 
independence clearly warned a gather¬ 
ing of the Indian capitalists: 

111 India if wi' do not nltiinutely 
solve the kisic problems of onr 
country — the problems of food, 
clothing, housing, etc, etc — it does 
not matter whether we call ourselves 
capitalists, socialists, coininunists or 
anything else, w<' will he swept away 
and .somebody else will come in and 
try to solve (hem. 

Kven the h.rrd-heafad reprcscntalix'cs 
of British capital in India came to realise 
the true significanoe of Ni*hrii*s radical 
postutc.s. Their top nifin once said: 

It may k* that my predecessors in 
this chair have eonducted an unjiisti 
fied Jeremiad, tliongli I would In* 
reluctant li> accuse them of that in 
public, it mav b<' that businessmen 
have e\aggeratcd the adverse reper- 
cnssioii oit tin* economy of socialistic 
tendeiicie.s.... But the fact remains 
that; <lesi)ite all the adverse progno- 
.sh’cations to tlu? conlrar>, private 
business and industry arc carrying 
Grmly and strongly on the. active 
development of the country."'** 

It is therefore somewhat surprising 
that some Marxists tend to accept 
Nehru’s socialistic doclamalions at their 
face value. 

The transfer of power in August 
1947, to conclude, was, therefore, a 
limiteil revolution /roni above to abort 
a threatening revolution fiotu Ifehw. 

V 

Marx had written in 1853: 

The Indians will not reap the 
fruits of the new eleinents <if society 
sc^attered ameng them by the British 
bourgeoisie, till in C*reat Bri:ain itself 
the now ruling classes have l)een 
supplanted by the industrial proleta¬ 
riat, or till the Hindus themselves 
shall have grown strong enough to 
throw off the English yoke alto- 
gt‘ther.**" 

As it iuivied out, the actual event was 
a combination of both the alternative 
proGonditions . for India’s historical 
advahoe, sot by Marx, but both of them 
only; half*fidfiUe4« and,- hence, the resitit 
ajiso wii halt 


In Britain, the subslitutiuii of the 
Tory-led coalitiui by the Labour 
Ckveninicul was only an apology of the 
.supplanting vistiali.scd by Mar.s"*^ and 
in hidia the masses only approached 
half-way towards the overthrow of the 
I'mg'ish yoke. The rc*sult, naturally, 
was a half-baked 'revolution'. 

Notes 

1 Karl Marx and I’lederiek Engels. 
“Articles ircMii the Nenc Bl»einisehc 
'/eitiing 1848-49“, Progress Publi¬ 
shers, Moscow 1972, p 183, em¬ 
phasis in the original. 

2 It would, however, be extremely 
simplistic to think that (licre are no 
.significant distinctions between xiost- 
P>47 Inda and other post-colonial 
states which came into Ixdng fol¬ 
lowing, apx)arciitly, the Indian 
method of negotiated .settlement. 
Just a.s there were imiH>rlaiit dis¬ 
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the* ^ general pattern, or to use 
.Marx's term, fashion, does not 
eea.se to he c<iniiututi\i‘. W'hih* 
space and the scope; of this paix^r 
wtnild not p<?rmit an adequate dis¬ 
cussion of this aspc'ct of the ques¬ 
tion, some broad eleinents of both 
the generalities of the post-colonial 
evolution following iiegotiatcsl 
se'tlcments and the national 
specificities of some of these 
countries would be indicated in 
the subsequent discussion. 

3 The central committee of the 
Cv^mmunist Party of India in its 
resolution of June 1947 charade- 
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lised the Mountbatten Award as 
an opening of **ncw opportunities 
for national advance*'. Subsequ¬ 
ently in its resolution of Decem¬ 
ber 1947, the same body "took 
the position that the Mountbat- 
ton agreement was an abject 
surrender and a final capitulation 
on the part of the Indian leader¬ 
ship. The government formed was 
a government ot national sur¬ 
render and a government ot 
collaborators. In the state which 
thus emerged, it was the 'imperia- 
lisldcudal-lioiirgcois combine* that 
held power, 'fhis position was 
later endorsed m the Political 
1 hesis adopted oy the second 
congress ol the CPI in 1948 and 
also in the party programme, for¬ 
mulated under the guidiince of 
Stalin and adopb d by the CPI 
in 1951. 

It was only in the fourth cong¬ 
ress of the party held iji 1956 
that the political independence of 
the country was clearly recognised. 


See G Adhikai'i, “Communist 
»*arly and India's Path tu Natio¬ 
nal Regeneration and Socialism'*, 
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New Delhi, 1964, pp 4-9. 
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6 Ihiif, p 131, emphasis added. 

7 /bid. 

8 Ibis characteristic weakness is 
rcftccled in the revised lormula- 
tions as embodied in the amend¬ 
ments to the party programme 
adopted by the CC of the CPI 
in September 1955. The amend* 
ed version begins: 

"llie following will replace the 
Preamble from paras 1 to 19: 

“L As a result of the general 
weakening of imperialism due to 
the defeat of the fascist powers 
in the Second World War and 
faced with the rising tide of the 
anii-imperialist struggles in India, 
which threatened to develop into 
a general uprising, British impe¬ 
rialism came to a settlement with 
the leaderships of the Indian 
National Congress and the Mus¬ 
lim League, partitioned the coun- 
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try iiiitl iruiislerrcd power in Jn- 
•ji:i to tin: Ciingicss Wders Oil 
August 13, 1^4/. Knler, on Janu- 
.iry 2ft, 1950, came into force the 
new Conslituiion which, declared 
jiulij a sovereign Kcpub-Uc. 

2 In more reci nt years as 
a result ol tiie weakening of the 
camp ol impenaiism and the 
immense strengtnening of tne 
.Micialist »ind democriUic camp, ol 
llic iiiighlly advance ol the strug¬ 
gle tor peace, trccdoni and de¬ 
mocracy all over the world in¬ 
cluding in our countiy, India has 
been able to increasingly a.sscrl 
her soven igiuy and acquire the 
sfatus of a politically free count¬ 
ry." (“Amendmeais to the Party 
l*iograinine*’, ConummisL I’arly 
Puolication, New Delhi, Septem¬ 
ber 1955, p I). 
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the Indian society and the impact 
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lions on the political leadership ol 
the Indian bourgeoisie. The 
amended programme look no 
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changed strategy in the new 
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in bringing about ihe setllemcnis 
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conditioned and guided the sub- 
.sequeut cvohilioii oi the polity. 
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Andhra Ccincnl Company 

ANDllBA CEMENT COxMPANY, 
which has registered impressive growth 
ill production, sah-s unil profits, i.s 
poised for further major growth in the 
coming years. It has planned to increase 
installed capacity from 4.9 lakh tonnes 
to 12.4 lakh tonnes per annum in stage.s. 
Under the current stage of expansion, 
the company is setting up a plant at 
Nadikude in AP with an annual clin- 
kcring capacity of 4 lakh tonnes and 
cement grinding capacity of 2.5 lakh 
tonnes. This will increase the company’s 
capacity to 7.4 lakh tonnes per annum. 
The projccl, estimated to cost Rs 30.85 
crorc, is expected to be completed by 
September 1983. The project is being 
financed by additional equity capital of 
Rs 5.50 crore, term loans of Rs 21.15 
crore and internal ca.sh accruals of 
Rs 4.20 crore. Of the additional equity 
capital, the company has already raised 
Rs 2.75 crore through a rights issue 
early this year. It is now coming to the 
market on November 22 with an equity 
issue of 27.50 lakh equity shares of 
Rs 10 each at par. Out of these, 5.50 
lakh shares have been reserv'ed for 
allotment to APIDC, and the balance 22 
lakh shares is being offered to the 
public. The public issue is managed by 
Champaklal bivestment and Financial 
Consultancy and HE Financial Consul¬ 
tants. The limestone crushing plant is 
expected to be commissioned before the 
end of March 1983. This would enable 
the company to avail of substantial tax 
benefits by way of depreciation and in-' 
vestment allowance, and to • achieve 
higher net profit for the current finan¬ 
cial year ending March nqxt.'' 
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In a span of 10 years (time flies 
you know), my initial investment 
of Rs 20,000 will grow to 
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meantime, I have been earning a 
regular monthly income 
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THE Election Comuiiaston has announced that election!^ to the state asseixi«i 
blies of Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tripura would be held on January^ 
5 next year. The programme, announced on November 26. envisages a brief 
campaign and, perhaps not unintentionally, an even briefer period of pre- 
iioniinatinn confabulations by the political parties intending to enter the 
fray, with the last date for nominations to be tiled being just two weeks 
away. While this short notice is intended to catch the opposition parties 
unprepared, it has implications for the ruling party as well about which, 
later. 


That the Cojigrcss(l) is lacing maii> problems of organisation and leader¬ 
ship and is nowhere near resolving them is now acknowledged even by 
Congress leaders. The public maniteslation ot these unresolved - - and in 
many ways, irresolvable - problems has been the so-callcd 'dissidence* in 
the party against which Indira Gandhi herself, without much effect, has been 
speaking. Just in the past few da>s, important leaders in Gujarat have 
openly served notice that they may leave the parly unless the present leader¬ 
ship of both the organisation and the government is changed. In Maha¬ 
rashtra, the so-called show-cause notices issued to leaders opjnlv working 
against the incumbent chief minister, and being openly supported by some 
of the chief minister's own ministerial colleagues, arc treated as m> many 
scraps of paper. Not even the constitution ol an Andhra Pradesh Con- 
grcss(i) Committee of nearly a hundred persons, with provision for more 
'invitees', has satisfied the appetite of all the loyalist Congressmen in Andhra 
Pradesh. The mere announcement of organisational elections, even though 
almost certainly impossible to hold, has only worsened matters with fresh 
controversies about who constitutes a (rue and full-blooded Congressman, 
with different ‘cul-ofT dates going back to 1969 (other popular *cut-offi* 
dales being 1975, 1977 and 1980) as \\cll as im-Saujay and post-Hanjay 
identification of loyalists. What with various Congress(l) functionaries 
announcing that jail term during Janata rule is an inviolable condition for 
(loininaiioii to a mere party olHcc, though many Congress(l) ministers at 
present would not qualify for this honour since not. a few of them were also 
ministers during the Janata days, in some cases, even in janata-ied govern¬ 
ments, the ensuing struggle for serving the people by contesting elections 
lor the stale assemblies is going to be quite bitter. 

The relatively short, perhaps even hustled, election prv)gi'amme lor the 
coming elections thus makes sense in the perspective ol the organ!satioxuii 
problems confronting the ruling party. More than creating pri>blenis for 
the opposition parties, the element of surprise is intended to take care of 
loyalists of every kind within the party. Indeed, the Karnataka chief 
minister (who has been quite uncharacteristically guarded in some of his 
i-ecent utterances about the Sanjay Viebar Mancli and its leader) was claim¬ 
ing barely days before the Election Commission's aiinounccmeni that elec¬ 
tions in his state wore going to be held only in February, and in that 
expectation has even been going ahead with his 'World Kannada Conference* 
with a view to stealing the thunder of the Kannada chauvinists now active 
all over the state and, more relevcntly, with a view to making the necessary 
political gains in the elections which, according to his calculations, were to 
have been held soon thereafter. It is true that the Karnataka chief minister, 
never one to be baffled for iong, has gamely suggested that in view' of the 
very short time at his disposal, he be authorised to hnalise rhe list of candi¬ 
dates; but obviously, the Central leadership is allowing the local level leaders 
merely to make suggestions which will appropriately be revised at the Cen¬ 
tral level. The Congress!!) quite simply just cannot afford even the minimal 
democratic functioning of the various organs of the party. 

With the increasing realisation on the part of the Congre^stl) that, let 
alone the problems of the country, even the internal problems of the orga¬ 
nisation now appear irresolvable, there would be greater temptation for the 
leadership to seek 'drastic* solutions. The immediate future is also the 
opportune time to reap the political advantages of staging the Asiud, since 
in course of time the gains of Asiad are bound to look rather tattered when 
the final costs arc added up. The listlessness of the government which is 
only a reflection of the apparent lack of interest on the part of the Prime 
Minister in the routine' of daily governance, her obsession with the 'historic* 
role of the Nehrus in India's history as well as her anxiety that the torch 
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15 handed over to her son — all 
IhcAi' mair'lcst in such teiulcncics as 
increasing contriilisatuin of every kind 
of aurhonl>, the denit4rati(?n of insti- 
tiitions- like the Pailiauieiit, tlio judi¬ 
ciary and even her own cabinet - 
point one way: die s>siem is due for 
some dra>tic changes. The c>)minn 
elections, especially if they yield 
results which arc both favourable and 
managoahlc, rna.\ well be a curtain- 
raiser fiu more cxciiins developments. 

Assam 

Last Exercise?_ 

liVKIl since the resiiiiiptioii ol m 
tiuTis bctwiH-u the (’eiilie and the 
leadcis of the Assam imitation ii» 
Aujjiist. allor a lonj^ bi>';tk, ibeie have 
been inaiiv ret^nts :iboiil the tUdei- 
mitiution ol llte (’enlre to hold elettions 
in Assam, come \vh;tt may, b> Miodi 
next v^iir, |i> wiu'n the stal*' ^^tHlld 
have lijul one >car\s I'n’sident s UtiU* 
which, ban ina c<iiLstittitii»nal itinend- 
inent, fiinuol at present In* extended 
bevond one \e;n. ’1 he le:nlers of the 

agitation loo, in Inrtt, have Ins n main¬ 
taining with (‘tpial lirmiiess that they 
would nevei allow eleiihms U) be held 
on the basis ol electoi.tl tolls which, 
accurdiuc to litem, inehule the tiames 
of *loieiL;n nationals*. (Jocisidctins thal 
holding' ol clecliitiLs m .AsNaitt has been 
Irustrated. slaititm with the Lok Sabha 
elections iit Jamuivy IWSl), precksely om 
these iptiiiiid.s, the ability ol the (.eniie 
tfi hohl ch'clions ami the ability of the 
leadership of tli<‘ imitation to prevent 
the hohlitm ol the elcctiun.s laiS, as it 
were, become a tonchsloiie ol dte 
claitnc'd wide public support all over 
the stall' for the auit‘dii>n — or ils 
absence. 

It is. however, nnlikel> thal the 
ipiestiim ot wlatse obduracy will pre¬ 
vail in Assam can In* sellh’d by tlw* 
Miecc.sslitl ot evcti partialK .snrccssrtil 
hoaliim ol eloelioiiS. In lad, it is not 
even clem whether the Ccnlte will 
force thrtiii.'£h clcetioiis. ajiL'idciin^^ 
that the Klectioii Commissinii ha.s inatle 
no annoncieenicnt of a poll pumruinnu* 
for Assam even while annotmeinK the 
pro^raitnne lot elections in Aiidlir.i 
i'radt'sli and Karnataka .oliuhtly' ahead 
uf the due dali‘. Thi.s means ihvit the 
‘iwo-Une’ stnmde ol ‘talk-talk, fiKld- 
fijjhr ill Assam, ussidnoiusly beinR 
emja^ed in I>\ ImiIIi the sides, will con¬ 


tinue to the brinic. Clearly, neither side 
wauls to he accused of actually break¬ 
ing ofl the tallw, though successive 
sc.s.sjou,s ot the talks have provided a 
plethoia of entirely predictable head¬ 
lines .iml icixirts: deadlocks have been 
broken, I'.ip.s have licen bridged and 
stalemate have }>e<n resolved — the 
ki.sl a theoretjcal im])ossibi)ity, I'here 
have hi’cn reiiorl.s of .in uifreeirieut on 
a ‘dil-oH dale; new formulas and 
paekaiTi* deals arc iJi<»i^)i*ed. discii.s.sed, 
discarded. auK'ridcd; hcadvva\ is made, 
tliflcicnics are narrowed down; Ixith 
sides .lie ie])i)rled inehiim towards an 
ae-.eenieiit; though. Kiudb, they only 
lolfej to arother deadlock, no doitbt onee 
im:iin to l)i‘ broken in tlie next rounil. 

'Ibis patten I was ome again evident 
in the last and l;ite.st round ot ncgotia- 
lions held earlv ibis month in Delhi 
:m>i later resumed ‘iulonnally’ in 
(kmliati. at tin- end ol .i .site iospeelion 
tour ol the liido Ikmgl.ide.di borders 
h> tin* deleiiec and home mini.steis last 
week, llnth side.s h;ive concurred that 
lilth' pro.gic.s.s was m.iilc, but th it ta1k.s 
would be r< .sinned in Delhi on Deeeiii- 
bi'i fi. K<|iially pM*diit;iblv. the leaders 
ol the \.ss;nu agitation have am ouneed 
that the aeiriLion ilseli would be le- 
'‘iiiiK'd irorn December 2. with a 21- 
honr *^s.sllln Ibindh*. The situation i.s 
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Noii4ParUtaii Farvour 

IHEliE Wits never any doubts consider* 
ing tlic overwhelming awl almost 
eiiliiely non-partisan s^upport with 
which it hud been pa.ssed by the Ustiya 
Sablift in August, tliat tlic Salary, 
\U«wauce.s and i'ensictt of Meinijcrs 
ol rarliinnent (Amendment) Hill would 
b<‘ endorsed with eijual eijlliusia.sij 
hy tile Ja>k ^ibliu u.s well; and 
as expi'cled, tlie Members ol the L<jk 
Sabha. luising lor onci* above nuriow 
partisan considerations, passed the 
ine:i.siire. with only a .symbolic ])rotest 
lioiii a CIPJ(M) and an iiidcpendLMit 
Ml* I al ly iJiJs inoiilb. Thcie vveie 
i \rii less liicwoiks than was the ease 
during I he pas.sage of the JJil) iu the 
Ihiiya Sablia when the Miui.stir ol 
Sluti* for Houjc and rarliaiiienlarv 
Ailair.s had been able to taunt tboic 
oppoNitiou ineiiiliers who were against 
lh(‘ Hiil |jy saying that llieir opposition 
wa.s only iiitentcd fur public eonsiiiiip. 

I Mill ami w as made iu the coinlortalilc 
knowledge iluii the JjilJ would iniyvv;iv 
Ih' pas.S(‘d despite their oppo.silion and 
that they would still In* able to avail 
ol the bicililies. 


not as iirct'oiieilaidy eoiilrailjetory as 
nia> iijipi ur since, imderly ing the 
obdniaev acid militaiiey is. frotn the 
(lenlreN point ol view, the iue.sL’apalile 
ne(•es.^ir\ — barring recourse to extra- 
oidiiiaiv iiif.Lsiires •— of lioldii'g elee- 
l ou.s beiore M;ncl! m*\t. ami, from the 
]>oint ol view ot ihe leaders <^1 the 
agihilion. Ihe recognition of the ;ul- 
vanlages that this coastraint of the 
(!ctiSrc could hriiig to them. This pro- 
balA explains tl»e increasing th;u.st, in 
the siiceessive rounds ol iiegotiatkxi.s 
ri'enlilv, on the dis4‘uir;nU‘hks(‘nu'1rit of 
hireign nationals' or at the imniimim 
Ihe rcmov.il ol lh*‘ir iiame.s tioiu the 
\<»tiiig lisls, ;ii)d on finding an acceptable 
‘l4inniil;i’ by which .such deletion or 


^'u!^millg the p;Lssing ol the Bill, 
the spoii.se of a Member ol J'arliaineiit 
will also be entitled to free air travel 
l.iedily once during every .sc.ssion bel- 
weeii J3elhi and the Ml's coiisliluency. 
(Ilwre are uonnally tJirci- sessions ol 
l*arliamcMil every year.) Apart from 
I Ills iacilily, tin* MPs will also be 
iiililled to ail inen’a.sc in the rate of 
load niileagi-, as well a.s one five first 
eliiss railw;iy pas.s for a person accom- 
I'Mnying an \:V when the Jailer tra\cls 
by liaiii. I ill uow such a piM'son 
was entitled to a second class pa.s.s. 

1 be total additional auimul expendi- 
liiro to bi‘ incurred by the govern¬ 
ment liecaiLse ol iluxse extra facilities 


dlsenlraiichi.sf‘meht can he achieved. 
Thi.s lias espcri.illy been so of the 
lorimila pro])osed by liavUulra Vcniia 
<•1 the Jan.it.i 1 * 111 1\, ill a]l i.s variatioii.s. 
JI<*nrc, the coining round of talk may 
well he th<* bust exeieise in bTiiiktn.in- 
.'‘hip, on Iwth sides, beiore a eonipro- 
iiii.se on a so-e;dled ‘cut-off' date**, 
jnirelv notional .iiid in any cji.se un- 
iinplctiienf.ible. and more imimrlaiitly 
li»r the* leaders ot the agitation, on the 
Mucsliou ot the disenfranchisement and 

deletion from the voters* lists of vjirioics 
ealcg»ne.s of ‘foreign nationals*. 


is e.strmnted to he R.s 75 lakh. It is 
.’diiiost certain that this i.s an under* 
cstiiii.ite since, according to a recent 
report (Himhisian Thnes, July, 27). 
to.sl ol providing Ircc' air IravcJ. alone 
to the MP.s during the oiic-ycar period 
from April 1981 to March 1?)«‘2 canie 
to Hs 1.08 croro. 

But even if the additional cxpeiidi- 
lure were to remain at only Rs 75 lakh, 
the amount is certainly .substantial and 
lilt' Bill could liavc mcrih'd some dis- 
cus.sion. But, according to reports, the 
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*plilitf«r‘* rf- Stifto -lor >1^^ 

Affairs, fi Jt L Hhagaf, liad to reply <mJy 
to- a ‘brief ilisnissiou’ and was mi 

doubt awarr of Iho mood of flu* 
Ifcniso wben be assured \fPs lliat Kox- 
ernment was awart' tliat tht‘ McMnbers 
of Parb'ainenI iiocnled more facilities for 
‘fmietioniiig c-lFectively\ So aiixiniis 

wort? both the jjovc'nimcnt and tlu‘ 
N'embc'rs of tiie Parliament lor tliese 
facilities to eiiublc \‘freelive function- 
fnjij’ of Parliament to be axailable tin- 
soonest that the minister was iiri^ed 
(and in turn wiljin.t?I> agreed) t<i send 
fl»e Rill that very I'vciiiiiir to the 
President for liis consiiit (llu* ilcMise 
was due to ihijoiirii sine die the fol- 
lowhiR day to triable tlie Menilievs l»» 
lend their di"nilied presence at Asiadj 
so that the Members of Parliaincnl 
eoiild axail of these facilities, jircsniii- 
' ably to make their fiinctioniiii; us MPs 
flinin" this session too more elfeelive, 
retrospeelivelx, as it were. nu* pro¬ 
posal was a|:)t)arcMit1\ approved Ijy 
aeelamalioii — the di.ss<iiters still dis- 
seiilioi; but, finnliN, Jiki' everyone else, 
aniT-ein.*: to abitli- In the laiw. 


Soviet Union 

The B rezhnev Legacy _ 

LKOMO n,^lC:il HRKZllNKV (ISIOfi- 
)9S2^ berame Ca'iieral Seeretarx- of the 
CPSU ill 1901 anti tht' eonntr>*s lu-ad 


‘ nriffteiFy^tTatftgk; liifetwc^i the 

two sifperpoxxfTS and pniclainihijt that 
die Sox let Uniiiti xxonld match US 
milHarv spendin.'; “rouble for tlolho’*. 
HeHeetin'4 the se'baek .snlfcred b> 
(lelentt. SAI.T-IJ wbi('h hail been j:nc- 
<.i‘>sln'l\ rie*.;otialed was never ratified 
I)x the US. 

The openly hostile relations with 
China lor almost the whoh* ol the 
Rie/hncx xear.s eotistihited the .sinyio 
most iniportiiiU liabilitx of the Soviet 
Union in in’ernatioiial alfair.s. Thc\ 
even jobl)cd it ol ino.st ol the fruits of 
dll' United Sta'e.s’ military delcat in 
Iiulo f'hkia. 'riic extension ol Soviet 
power and inriieiiee a<.ii).s.s the world 
has also not wi'lioul il.s iinirkier 

sirle. Jiiexit,ili]\. the Soviet l.hiion ha" 
be< n drawn in'm Joe.d eontlif l.s. 'I'oi'clhei 
with the v(»lalilitv ot thini woild rc;dinc." 
dii.s lias made tor a laiily r.ijjid tnuiovei 
ol die Soviet Union's liieiuis and allie.*.. 
Al.so liiMindeiim: ol the ‘Tion-eapilalist* 
inoilel of dex'elopinent loi dic.se eomi- 
tries h.»i! bliiired the Soviet Union's 
Imped tor di.stimtive intemationa' eco¬ 
nomic role in ielation to llicni. Within 
the Sovh’l bloc of comitiie.s the threat 
to !hc bloi *s eohe.vioii has proiiressix'elv 
cotne not .so iinub tioin evictnal snl)- 
vei.sioii a>' '.rom internal socio-poliliea! 
dexe'opinenls ami the poinilar nri;c foi 
Mieli chanues. Some ol tfie.se dievelop- 
iiicnls in the econoinie stiheic. lepie- 
.seiited bx lousLMitfie ol control e.vcr- 
li.sed b\ |)lanninvi and leiitral arU 
i:i{ni.strativ4‘ liodie'-. liaxe bei ii .sponsored 


the f$overiimenls of -flicW' Coiinlries 
theuisclv'e?: as l>ein‘! e.sscntial for w*i- 
pioved ce»xir>niie peildnnaiu’e. Tlii.^ 
Inoscnimr ol eentialisCil planning, en- 
haiiied lelianei- on the price mechanisin 
ami dceentra'i.s.ition ol d<‘ei.sion-niaki!i.e 
toixelher widi the exten.sive trade and 
Imiiowin*; link ere." ih‘VH‘loped b> I'.aStern 
h'.iiiope with the \Ve>t. gi.nliiallx raise 
doubts about tin* vialiility ol iiitegratin}! 
Ka.st l■'^l'’ope.ln ei*onomh‘s through ‘plan 
eo-oriUnatioii' and J()b Riv/heiu;x'’s 
I'lleliiated lU.etrinc ot 'limited sover- 
Lignt.x' of some at least xif the grim 
connoUitioiVs it iindoub'edly had in a 
diflerent context. 7 he conspicuous 
xvatehlulncs. of the Soviet Union to- 
xvaixls the prolounj developments in 
Poland «s evidence of this, though the 
decisive f.icims appeal to h.ive been the 
organisational strength aiul folioxviiig of 
the oppo.silion and ihe ea]iuiilx ol the 
in'eui.il anllioiilv !ri reston- si.tbilitx. 

Iii’ciii.ilb the Rnvhncv \tills saw 
lapid di-vilopnicnt (m the Soviet 
eroimiip. Agiieullnra! p 5 '''hiclion iloubU 
ed between Idf-O and 197S and «he 
(lelibciate aei«nt <m eonsnmci iiulns- 
liies made imssibh’ sign’dicani iinprovc- 
iiicnt ill living stiindaiil.''. Piir.snit of 
holler consiunpt'on standarits niixihl. 
liowexcr, liaxe lieen ies])onsibh* for 
puces ot agrii.iilliiral pnecs “falling 
hehiiid paritx ‘ to wirieb a Polilbiireuu 
member. Nhkliai] (ioih.uhcv. recently 
atlnlmfid the poor peiloiinanee ot 
Soviet agiifiiltiiM- ill tin* last lew years, 
A'.sm to blame inav have lieen the ont- 


of .state lo 1077. lie came to ixixvCf in 
106-1 ill the alleniiadi oi the Cuban 
ini.ssilc crisis and in Iho midst ol the 
impc-ndiiijj; break with China, the ideo¬ 
logical disanax a.s a result ul de- 
Stalin i.sat ion and a major crisis in Soviet 
agriculture. In the 18 year.s of tlu- 
Rrezlwtcv eia. the Sovic-t Union’s .stains 
as one ot the worlds two .superpowers, 
the etjnal of the Ihiited States, ha.s 
become an es'.ablksbed fact. The growth 
of Soviet Union's military power, the 
rapid .strides made by the Soviet 
economy and the I'xpansion of the 
S<ivlet Union’s international ties with 
countries having very different political, 
economic and social systems have aU 
contributed to tbis development. How¬ 
ever, the task of any leader of a 
world pow'Cr is never done. So to¬ 
wards the end of liLs yi‘ars <if ixmer 
Bre/hnev xva.s once again eonfionted 
with the prospect of a stepped up arni-s 
race with the United States under 
Keagan. In his last iiuijor speech, de¬ 
livered on Noveiriln'r 7, he was xvamiiig 
the US that the Soviet Union would not 
f»e caught unawares by the Reagan 
attempt to upset' the 
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daw of {about fjoai tBo ^sn^icultur^ 
sector uure^tuittecl by Iurg« enough in¬ 
vestment in mechanisation of agricul- 
hue to compensate for llw loss \A n».ni 
power lijrongh increased productivity. 
In iiidu,str> too the den lands of anus 
hutkbnp and expansion of production 
of (consumption ^oods have vers likely 
.sipicr/cfl the How ot resonrcH’.s inki the 
basic industrial sectors ucul into re- 
.scarcli and development, inakhig for 
the tiThnologieal lag which has been 


brought out iii tht ckjpaioiiioior'' 

of the Soviet Unions economic ties 
with the West. Some adjastments havo 
been propcxscd recently in the Eleventh 
Five-Yc*ar Wan, currently under knpjc- 
mentation, such as raising the propor¬ 
tion of investment In agriculture. Such 
adjustinentH will, however, be iiec(‘S- 
suril> limited by the pixx^lairncd rexolvc 
to match ''rouble for doMar*’ the 
Reagan administration's military huild- 
ur>. 


BUSINESS 


Out of Bounds 


Tills .sharp reduction in interest rates 
the world over during n^cent months 
— the US prime lending rate (a key 
indicator iiilemutionally) dmpping from 
ia5 per cent in July to 11.5 iw cent 
(.se<; Tahiti J) — has created an inter¬ 
esting .situation in the international 
capital markets. As the following ngnre.s 


in Table 2 .show, conseipieiit upon the 
lowering of short-term inlere.st rate.s, 
ac'ivity in the .syndicated loan market.s 
h.as been dampened and that in the 
bond mark-Is has incrt'xsed considerably. 
It is iind<*r.standab1e that the volume 
of Imsincss in the syndicated loan mar¬ 
kets .should lie low'er because of low 
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($ billion) 

f 

1980 

1981 

1982 

EiirO’Ciinwiy liank crc'dits 

New bund issues 

77 A 

41.9 

133.4 

53.0 

(Jan-Sept) 

69.7 

60.1 
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($ billion) 


Industrial countries 
(nternatirmal organisation.s 
OPEC cnimtri(‘s 

Noii-OPEC developing countries 
(Of which. Mexico) 

Tola! 


1980 

1981 

1982 

(Jan-Sept) 

32.8 

31.0 

48.3 

0.6 

7.2 

7.7 

0.0 

0.5 

0.0 

1.9 

4.3 

3.2 

(0.5) 

(3.0) 

(1.9) 

41.9 

53.0 

60.1 
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that the bond inftflceU^should' 
xated £» the long-term rates cumntly 
rule above the short-teTm rates. What 
is notevvortliy, however, is that third 
world cxiiintries are getting short shrift 
in both the short-term and the long¬ 
term bond markels. 

The decline in lending to the LDGs 
in the .short-tenn markets has been 
attributed to the anxiety caused by 
deraiilt.s hy countries like Mexico and 
Argentina in Latin America .and Poland 
and Rinnania in Eastern Europe. Bar¬ 
ring a few exceptions, there would 
appear to he a virtual embargo on 
lending to Latin American and Eastern 
Europi'aii countries. Tlie L£)C$ are at 
the .same time being kept out of the 
sophisticated bond markets. This is 
evident from the break-up of borrowing 
in the bond markets hy groups of 
countries (see Table 3). 

The share of LDCs in new international 
bond issue.s is startlingly small. (And 
of the bond issues raised by these 
(*ountrie.s, the bulk Is accounted for by 
M('xico.) Investors in the bond markets, 
it i.s explained, have .strong preferences 
and are also extremely .sensitive to the 
(piality of borrowers. As a result, un¬ 
known third world borrowers cannot 
expect to (Woke any respon.se to their 
l)Oiid Issues, even with higher coupon 
rates and other attractive terms. To 
make matters worse, immediately 

anxiety regarding third world debt 
hangs like a pall over the Interoaiional 
markets. Whatever the reasons, the fact 
remains that international banks have 
been conspicoixsly lukewann in manag* 
ing bond is.siie.s on behalf of LDC boi 
rowers. 

The Imnd markets are dominated h> 


Tabij? 1; Short Tehi^i and Tx^nc Tkrm Inti-iusst Rates 


(At or near end of month) __(PerceiitogeaJ 


Date 

US 

Prime 

lA^nding 

Rate 

US Dollar 

Deutsche Mark 

Swiss Franc 

Japanese Yen 

Short- 

Term 

Long- 

Term 

Short- 

Term 

Long- 

Term 

Short- 

Term 

Long- 

Term 

Short- 

Term 

Long- 

Term 

Dec 1976 

6.25 

5.00 

8.39 

4.75 

7.16 

1.59 

6.55 

6.44 

9.20 

June 1977 

6.75 

5.69 

8.17 

3.94 

6.64 

3.09 

6.69 

n.a. 

7.90 

T>ccl977 

7.75 

7.13 

8.53 

3.94 

6.19 

2.47 

6.29 

2.75 

7.60 

June I97K 

8.50 

9.13 

8.86 

3.56 

6.05 

1.94 

6.15 

3.81 

7.10 

Occ 1978 

11.75 

12.13 

9.45 

3.94 

5.74 

0.44 

4.75 

2.44 

7.JO 

June 1979 

11.50 

10.63 

9.55 

6.88 

6.70 

1.94 

5.10 

5.84 

7.70 

Dec 1979 

15.25 

14.44 

n.79 

8.75 

7.37 

6.25 

5.35 

8.66 

8.20 

June 1980 

12.00 

9.31 

10.24 

8.72 

7.58 

5.50 

5.26 

10.56 

9.50 

Dec 1980 

21.50 

17.00 

14.40 

9.44 

8.86 

6.81 

6.25 

9.50 

8.80 

June 1981 

20.00 

17.38 

14.12 

12.38 

9.87 

9.88 

6.80 

8.00 

8.50 

Dec 1981 

15.75 

15.13 

14.70 

II.J3 

9.21 

9.88 

6.80 

7.25 

8.60 

March 1982 

16.50 

15.63 

13.94 

9.28 

8.76 

6.31 

5.99 

6.88 

8.40 

June 1982 

16.50 

16.88 

15.69 

9.31 

9.10 

6.63 

6.88 

7.38 

8.40 

Sep( 1982 

1.1.50 

12.56 

14.06 

8.19 

8.88 

5.13 

5.35 

7.56 

8.90 

Oc( 1982 

11.50 

10.31 

13.15 

6.94 

8.84 

4.13 

5.15 

6.94 

8.90 


Notes: Short Term : 6 month LIBOR. 

Long Term : USS $ and D'Mark, Buro-bond yields; Swiss Franc, Corporate bond yields; Yen, long-term prime rate. 
Source : Economist and Flnmtehtl Times. 
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borrowers from the kidustda] nations 
and by international organisations. 
International banks acquire funds by 
way of fixed rates bonds for their bank¬ 
ing operations. Likewise, multinationals 
and state enterprises in the US. Europe 
and Japan take frequent recourse to 
these markets. Governments of many 
countries (notably Australia, Sweden. 
Spain, Denmark, France) are also fre¬ 
quent borrowers on fixed interest rates. 
Finally, international organisations (like 
the World Bank) are familiar entities in 
these markels. 

How is the high kvil ol dixiiaiicl tor 
funds at this point of time, a.s rclleclcd 
in the activity in the bond markets, to 
be e.xplained? Even assuming that the 
rcflationaiy plans of governm<mts of the 
developed cai)itali.q counti’ies are actu¬ 
ally effective, it Is too early to expect 
a pick-up in investment activity. J1 
would appear that many borrowerb arc 
mopping up funds as the.s*; aw* just now 
available on soft ttMUS. The borrowing 
spree on the part of njiiltinalionals and 
internatioTiul bunks can thas be bext 
described a.s a stock-piling operation. 
These borrowers are also llie big opera¬ 
tors in the exchange markeis and .so 
can easily munage the liqiiidit\ thev 
are soaking up. 

True, some criiiiib.s liave been ibrowu 
in the direction ot ilic I.UCs. Foi 
iiLstance, l'’iiro-banks have, iiitrodiicctl 
‘interest late sw^aps’ imdcr which float¬ 
ing rale funds can bu swapped lor 
fixed late funds niul cice t:crsa. An 
inlermediaiy bank arrange.s foi a ‘conti- 
terparly* who has access to bund in.ir- 
keb and w'bo is willing to take on a 
lloaling ia*c liability. In tact, it is 
ieiH)ited that a certain proportion ol 
recait bond issue is infciuletl ])rcci>ily 
lor such swap arrangements. Thi*.se 
deals, ot course, involve pa>nieiit ul a 
biC to the intermediary bank but since 
borrowers fnxn the T.DCs are virtually 
barred from raising fixed rate funds 
for mediunj to long term, they are ex¬ 
pected lo be grateful for getting access 
to .such funds even if these are cx)stlier 
by a peix^entage iK>int or so. 


Cotton 

Poor Protptcte for Orowors 

COTTON prices normally’ harden from 
June to almost November, By the end 
of November the flow of north Indian 
cotton into the market picks up* batter¬ 
ing prices the next four months. 


Then begins the flow of south Indian 
cotton upto the end of June. However, 
in the current season the Economic 
Times Cotton Index had declined by 5 
points by Septeinber-end and it dr<q>ped 
another point in October. 'Fhc weak 
tone continues at llic time ot writing. 

On October 1 press reports said that 
the 'lextilc Commissioner had icconi- 
mended the release of 4 lakh bales of 
staple cotton foi export. The report 
was welcomed by growers and expoii- 
1 * 1 .s. The latter in addition deinandcil 
incentives for export. The textile 
industry, on ihe other hand, reacted 
:»dverscly. bveii before the start of the 
current season it had been urging the 
government to ban cxpi>rts on the 
ground that the estimate of the crop 
accepted b^ the Colton Ad\i.sory Board 
was an exaggerated one. According to 
industry, the crop will amount to not 
82 lakh bales but 79 lakh bales or even 
less. Industr\ also argued that any in¬ 
crease in cotton prices had to be stalled 
if the Russian order for cotton piecc- 
iroods was lo l)e cxecufcil. The Ru.ssiaiis 
had allegedly driven a very hard bar¬ 
gain .so that in anv case industrv had 
been allowed only a very narrow profit 
margin on the export deal. 

The actual behaviour I'f the market 
has. however, made it clear that the 
iiidusli^’s fears are baselcsi-. As a 
matter of fact, because of the weak 
trend in prices, the Colton Ct»rporation 
of India had already opened its pur¬ 
chase campaign on October 25. It has 
promised ti> open 10 more tnn chase 
ceijlivs this scasim. taking the total 
numlicr of centres ii> 55 with eight of 
them in iiibal areas to protect the 
interests '.f inbals. Roughly 75 per 
cent ul the C'Cls purchases in any .rea¬ 
son from the north and the baliucc 
from the south. This .season the tempo 
of the CCFs purchases is going lo he 
much slower because of the hcavv stocks 
and mounting losses it is saddled with. 
For the 1981-82 season alone its lo;.ses 
are placed at about Rs 25 crore. Both 
the CCl and the Abiharashua State 
Cotton Marketing Federation, which 
operates Maharashtra’s cotton monoptdy 
procurement scheme, are trying their 
best to dispose of tlicir slot'ks by offer¬ 
ing.successively lower prices and liberal 
credit term.s. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
market is bound ic* continue lu recede 
for the next four to five months. And 
the export market is hardly likely to 
help. III 1980-81, the gpvcroment had 
released 6 lakh bales for export, but 
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only 1.85 lakh bales were actually ship¬ 
ped. In 1981-82, export releases aggre¬ 
gated 4.60 lakh bales imt of whuh 1.75 
lakh bales were shipped. On October 
15. 40.000 l>ales - 30.000 baks «»£ 

Bengal Deshi and 10,000 bales of yclbwv 
pickings — were released for export. 
'I'he news, how'cver, had no ctleci on 
the market. According to some experts, 
tb.e wfnld market is likely to be weak 
throughout this season because world 
carry-forward stock.s arc expected to 
increase hv about 4 million bales by 
the close of the season. 


New Subscription Kates 

rilli single copy price and sub¬ 
scription rates of Economic and 
Political Weekly have remained 
unchanged since October 1980. 
During this period cost.s, especial¬ 
ly of paper, printing and postage 
have gone up sharplv. We are, 
therefore, compelled to laise the 
price of EPW to Rs 3.50 with 
effect from November 1, 1982. 
The new subscription rates, effec¬ 
tive from the same date, will be 
as follow's: 

Inland 


Six months 

Hs 

95 

One yciK 

Rs 

175 

Two jears 

Rs 

>23 

Three years 

Rs 

‘17.3 

Concessional Rates 


Uiie 

Year 

Studonls 

Rs 

83 

Tear, he IS 

Ks 

123 


CiMU'e^iioiuI tales aic available 
only in India. To a\ai| of ctmccs- 
Mondl i.iles, ccililicatc fiom icle- 
vant institution is essential. 


Foreign; Surface Mail 


One year 

liS S 40 

1 orcign: Air Mail 

One Year 

Bangladesh, Pakistan 


and Sri Tjmku 

s r> 

Olha’ A.sia 

Africa, Australia, 

> 50 

Europe 

South and North 

S 60 

America and 

New Zealand 

S 75 

Remittance by money order/ 
bank draft/postal order preferred. 
Please add Rs 7 to outatalion 


cheques for collection charges. 

All remittances to Economic 
and Political Weekly. 
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can help build your 
company’s image. 
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Can you afford not to use the best ? 


Half your company’s bust* 
ness can perhaps, be final* 


Your letterhead tells the 
reader who you are, what 


Isedover a luncheon meet, you are. Create the best Im* 


the other and more Import* 
ant half on your letterhead 


presslon. Use JK BOND 
paper for your letterheads. 


JK Bond-Superwhite, supersmooth. 
Your company’s Superambassadori^ 

JK PAPER 

STRAW PRODUCTS LTD. 
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COMPANIES 


Into Windfall Areas 

Hansanvek 

GOLDEN TOBACCO is diveisifying Company, Assam, for manufacture of 
into shipping and real estate business, the company's brands of cigarettes in 
The Company Law Board has oonfiimed their factories which are being set up. 
alterations in the obiect clauses of its Production in these factories is cxpec- 
memorandum of association with minor ted to start during the current year. In 
amendments. The company’s applica- order to meet competition from multi- 
tion for starting shipping business is national and other cigarette manufac- 
expected to be cleared shortly by turers, the company has strengthened 
government. The Board of Investment, its marketing network. It now has re- 
Thailand, has cleared the company's gional sales offices at Bombay. New 
proposal for setting up a paper project l>elhi, Chandigarh, Lucknow, Calcutta, 
in Thailand, through a separate com- Madras and Bangalore, and a sub-office 
pany under incorporation dnire. Neces- nt Cochin. This, coupled with aggres- 
sary permission is being taken from the sive marketing, has enabled the com- 
Govemment of India. The company is pany to expand turnover from the pre- 
also expanding its business in the home vious year's Hs 36.32 crore to Rs 46.31 
market. lt.s nianufacttuLing arrange- crore. Production at 18.267 million 
ments with Universal Tobacco, Hyde- cigarettes was the high&st .so far achiev- 
rahad, J and K Cigarettes. Jammu, and ed, and signified an increase of 13.59 
Sikkim Tobacco, Sikkim, arc working per cent over the 16,081 million pieces 
satisfactorily. There has been delay in produced last year. This has been pos- 
setting up of factories by Suvama Filter sible because of better utilisation of 
and Tobacco Products ,and Geckay capacities, efficiency in production, and 
Tobacco. Arrangements have also been installation of balancing equipment and 
made with Sri Chandra Tobacco, Hyde- packing machines. In addition, 037 mil- 
rabad, and North Fastern Tobacco lion cigarettes, as against 204 million 


The Week*! ComiNiBief (Rs in Lakhsi 



Goldeji 

Tobacco 

Lipton 


Latest 

Last 

Latest 

Last 


Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 


30-6-82 

30-6-81 

30-6-82 

30-6-81 

Paid-up capital 

500 

500 

375 

375 

Reserves 

1641 

1584 

16 

104 

Borrowings 

1612 

1570 

1120 

87.1 

of which Terra borrowings 

68 

47 

91 

91 

Gross fixed assets 

2576 

2520 

388 

387 

Net fixed assets 

1405 

1530 

152 

165 

Investments 

39 

11 

9 

9 

Current liabilities 

4076 

2465 

709 

656 

Current assets 

6290 

4578 

1950 

1473 

Stocks 

2692 

1774 

1307 

1010 

Book debts 

3228 

2617 

410 

294 

Net sales 

4631 

3632 

8156 

6740 

Other income 

287 


81 

62 

Haw material costs 

2783 

1815 

5488 

1826 

Wages 

569 

466 

810 

793 

Interest 

258 

276 

148 

130 

Gross profit {+)/los8 (—) 
Depredation provision 

413 

:l;30 

180 

—226 

90 

84 

18 

20 

Tax provision 

129 

124 

— 

— 

Net ittofit (+)/loss (—) 
Investment allowance reserve 

194 

122 

162 

—246 

4 

Transfer to reserves 

Dividend 

94 

32 


— 

Amount 

P — 
ElOO 

90 

P~ 

E — 

— 


P — 


P — 


Rate (per cent) 

Cover (times) 

E 20 

18 


•— 

Ratios (per cent) 

1.94 

1.^35 

— 

— 

Grou profit/sales 

8.92 

9.08 

2.21 

— 

Net pimt/eaptta] emplosred 

9.06 

5.85 

41.43 

— 

Inventorjea/silee 

sail 

48.84 

iao 2 

14,98 

.Wages/salts 

12.28 

12.83 

9.93 

11.76 



last year, were procured after getting 
the same manufactured under strict 
supervision for quality, to meet the 
increasing demand for the company's 
brands. Profit margins were slightly 
shaded. Gross profit amounted to 
Rs 4.13 ci’orc against Rs 3-30 crore pre- 
viou.sly. Net profit was Rs 1,94 crore 
(Rs 1.22 crore). Dividend, stepped up 
2 points to 20 per cent, was covered 
1.94 times, against L35 times previous¬ 
ly. Exports declined from Rs 1.95 crore 
to Rs 1.35 crore. The management is 
exploring new markets. Downward 
trend in export of cigarettes has been 
checked, but exports of tobacco have 
not yet picked up due to continuing un¬ 
economic prices in international 
markets and general recession in the 
developed countries. To meet long¬ 
term working capital requirements, the 
company issued through prospectus 
debentures of Rs 3 crore carrying in¬ 
terest at 15 per cent per annum and 
redeemable after seven years at a pre¬ 
mium of five per cent. Four subsidiary 
companies issued further capital and 
one called up uncalled capital. Bombay 
high Court has decided in the com¬ 
pany's favour its petition for refund of 
excise duty paid on post-manufacturing 
expenses, resulting in a refund of over 
Rjj 6 crore. Steps have been taken to 
get the refund, which will Be accounted 
for after the matter is finally settled. 
The company made investment of about 
Rs 23 lakh in subsidiary companies. One 
of these companies. Golden Investment 
(Sikkim), declared an interim dividend 
of Rs 825 per share of Rs 10 each. 

L1PTON INDIA has recorded an im¬ 
pressive turn-around in its performance 
during the year ended June 1982 with 
a gross profit of Rs 1.80 crore as 
against a trading loss of Rs 2.26 crore 
in the previous year following increase 
in sales from Rs 67.40 crore to Rs 81.56 
crore. After depreciation, there is a net 
profit of Rs L62 crou against a net 
loss of Rs 2.46 c^or^‘. This has been 
utilised to reduce the accumulated loss 
of Rs 3.48 crore to Rs 1.84 crore. With 
a transfer of Rs 87 lakh from the gene¬ 
ral reserve, the deficit to be carried 
forward is further reduced to Rs 97 
lakh. The directors state that the rcco- 
ver>', which commenced in the second 
half of the previous year, continued 
through 1981-82 with increased momen¬ 
tum, The improved performance is a 
result of the signific4Tnt contribution 
from salcs/markctiiig, technical and 
commercial operations of the Company. 
Internal packet tea volume was up by 
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13 per cent in a highly competitive and 
near static packet tea market. Margins 
have been held despite rising costs 

through aggressive implementation of 
cost effectiveness programme and judi¬ 
cious adjustment in selling prices. As 
a result of a more realistic pricing 
strategy for Middle East markets, con¬ 
tribution from packet tea exports has 

improved significantly. Gontiibution 

from bulk exports, however, has not 
matched expectations, largely on 

account of problems encountered by 
merchant exporters cis-a^ competi. 
tion from producers who have benefited 
from relief measures announced by 
government in September 1981. The 
current year commenced with the tea 
market showing rising trends in terms 
of prices. But the company hopes to 
trade profitably. 

ITC. one of top 10 private si^ctor cor¬ 
porations in India, with an annual 
turnover of Rs 589 crore, is geared to 
further major growth through expan¬ 
sion and diversification. Its India 
Tobacco division is inidertaking a sub¬ 
stantial modemisation programme and 
is al**© participating in a joint venture 
in -Nepal for commissioning a modem 
cigarette factor)'. Tile Iiidhin leaf 
tobacco development division is in tin- 
process of completing its mechanical 
handling programme through green 
leaf threshing plant, which will bring 
in greater value-added income. Thv 
packaging and printing division i.s 
poised for rapid expansion w^ith infu¬ 
sion of latest technology covering use 
of raw materials other than paper and 
board. The hotels' division expects to 
commission very soon ‘Maurya Shera¬ 
ton TJown', in New Delhi, and to 
acquire ^Windsor Manor* in Bangalore. 
Six serviced properties are expccltJd to 
bo added to ihe 'VVclcomgroup* chain 
of hotels in the imniediate future, and 
another 24 are in pipeline. 'Jhe man¬ 
agement is exploring the possibility of 
setting up production facilities in duty 
free zones and of exports of systems 
design and software by Managcmient 
Services and Consultancy division. Ihe 
company also intends to diversify into 
electsonics, engineering, renewable 
energy, cement, chemicals and agro- 
forestry. According to Samir Cohosh. 
Senior Deputy Chairman, the manage¬ 
ment has plans for additional invest¬ 
ment of Rs 300 crore in the next 
decade. Of this, Rs 75 crore will be 
invested in the next three years on the 
niodcamisation, expanskm and diverse- 
fication programme. Pjrcsently, the com¬ 


pany is issuing bonds of Rs 30 crore 
to finance, in part, the capital cost of 
some of the projects estimated to 
involve capital outlay of Rs 44.10 
crore. Thc.se himds, of Rs 500 each, 
carry inlcrest at 15 jicr cent per annum, 
with interest compounded half yearl) 
and payable annually, 5 per cent jxre- 
mium on redemption, assured repur¬ 
chase scheme with annual increase in 
limits. The bonds carry two alh^rnatb'c 
schr»incs — Perpetual Interest Scheme 
and Share Exchange Scheme. Under 
the latter .scheme, gross interest for tlu.‘ 
period February 14, 1983, to June 30. 
198*^, at 15 per cent per annum calcu¬ 
lated on monthly rests, will be ex¬ 
changed by the company for five equity 
shares of the company to be allotted on 
July I, 1984 and another 5 o-n luly I, 
1985. In the event of the compau) 
issuing any bonus shares at any time 
before allotment of equity shares, the 
number of shares to Ih* allotted to 
lH)nd-ho1ders will stand propoTlionately 
augmented. The issue to the Indian 
public opens on November 29. A sum 
of Us 125 pr-r bond is payable on ap¬ 
plication, Rs 125 per bond on May 
II, 1983, and Rs 250 per bond on 
May 31 1984. The issue is managed 
by Menrcantilc Bank’s merchant bank¬ 
ing division. 

NACAliJUNA COATED TUBES' pub¬ 
lic is.sue iii 10.80 lakh equity .shares of 
U-s 10 eacli is likely to cwoke gocxl 
respoiKSi* from investors. It has techni¬ 
cal collaboration of Allied Tube and 
Conduit Coiporation of USA, W'orld 
leader in iio-coat technology. It is also 
the first Tnedluin-.si/.ed project in India 
to have equity participation of JFC, 
Washington, an affiliate of World Bank. 
IFC has also assisted the Rs 7.12-crore 
project with term loans. The fio-coat 
process the company has brought to 
India would enhance life of meta’s. 
This proec'ss cx>n.sists of coating metals 
with a primary layer of rinc, a second 
layer of chromate and a third la>er of 
IX)lymer coniix)und. All diese arc 
achieved in a .single o])cration. The 
company wi'l manufacture pre-linishcd, 
ready to use coated prcxliicts, protec¬ 
ted from corrosion for a ITfe time. The 
company has been promoted by Nagar- 
jima SttH'ls which has emerged as a 
market leader in cold rolled strips 
manufacture, APIDC and E Ananda 
Kao, a technocrat entrepreneur. The 
plant is being set up in Medak district 
of AP for annual manufacture of 
18,000 tonnes of flo-coat tubes. It has 
been built on a modular concept which 


will enable establishment of a second 
flo coat line with marginal investment 
ill a short time. Trial production has 
coiiitnenced, six months ahead of 
schedule, and commercial production 
is expected to commence shortly. Ac¬ 
cording to Ananda Rao, managing 
director, the estimated demand in the 
borne market is around 100,000 tonn«!.<i 
per annum and is expected to grow 
steadily at a rate of 7 per cent pei 
annum. There is also a good export 
pu'cutial for the.se tubes in West Asia, 
China and USSR. The company is 
fxi^ecled' to achieve 50 per cent capa¬ 
city ulilfsation in the first year and 
85 per cent in the sec<md. On this 
basis, hiniuvi*r .slwulil he around Rs 8 
crore and Rs 16 crore, rf;.spectivel>. 
'Ihe c'ompany should he in a position 
o earn sufficient profits to pay .i divi¬ 
de! id out of the .set'oiid year s working. 
The public issue, which opens on Dec- 
t-uber 15, is managed by IQCr.s mer¬ 
chant banlc'tig division. 

LORCOM (PROTECTIVKSI promoted 
h\ SICOM and i^ondnn Bubber Com¬ 
pany (India), is setting up a plant for 
annual maiuilactiire of 180 million 
pieces of rubber contraceptives (con¬ 
doms) near Aurangabad in Maharash- 
ha. The company has entered into a 
collaboration agreement with LRC 
Overseas of the UK, who will supply 
Sijphisticatcd technology for the pro¬ 
ject. l.RC (India) is a TTK group com- 
pjiiiy promoted in 1963. It is today 
ihe only cxmipanv manufacturing qua- 
Uly condoms in the private sector. It 
exports nearly 13 per cent of its pro¬ 
duction to the UK, Europe', and USSR. 
It bus consistently declared dividends 
at 22 IXT emt jicr anniini for the last 
four years. LRC International, Ijondon 
(a holding company of LRC Overseas), 
who was earlier holding 51 per cent 
now liolds 39.93 per cent in the equitj' 
capital of LRC (India) in compliance 
with directioiLs of RBI under FERA. 
The company is putting up an 
aiilomaitc plant. Trial production is 
expected in ]>'ceniber or January and 
commercial production soon thereafter. 
The project is e.stimated to cost 
Rs 4.95 crore. The company is making 
a public issue of 6,86,000 equity shares 
of Rs 10 each to raise a part of the 
finance required for the project. Tlie 
subscription list will open on Deoem-* 
her 16. Subscribers to the issue will 
he eligible for tax benefits under sec¬ 
tion 80 OC of the lncome*tax Act. The 
public i^sue is managed by ICICI's 
merchant banking division. 
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THEBE arc certain legalities and 
^ statn'or)' provisions. No doubt proper 
obeuiance will be paid to them. In any 
event, they cannot pose any inaior 
problems. Where difficulties of this 
nature have arisen In the past, uniend- 
mcints have b<*en rushed through in 
Parliament. The issue however is not 
one involving legal quibbles; it con¬ 
cerns basic .social and political attitudes. 

A sulssidiary uait of a multinational 
corporation has in one ca.se proposer! 
'o merge with a major industriril house. 
In the other case, the Industrial De¬ 
velopment Bank of India ha.s sold oil 
ihe shares i: was holding in a cement 
manubicturfiig unit to a subsidiary of 
another multinational corporation. Some 
form.s have (o be maintained before 
these arrangements are completed; in¬ 
evitably, the Unioti Ministry of Law 


M 

iie.ss straightaway enhanced. Hardly 
any planning is left in the country; 
perhaps not <'vcn the members of the 
Planning Commission any longer take 
thr* N)dy ser-oiLsly. The objective of 
planning for an egalitarian order was 
.scrapped even earlier. Extricated from 
ihe imposed shack'es, oilicial poliev 
can now affoid to be quite explicit in 
making the point that henceforth indus¬ 
trial growth will procccil on the witigs 
of private initiative, domestic and 
loreign. Since such i.s the decision at 
he political level, whatever ones re¬ 
servations, one has, for the present, to 
lump it and wait hjr the next general 
rice:ion for thi' opportunity to offer 
ones value judgment in the matter. 
O^her prohlem.s will still keep bobbing 
up meanwhile. In the bariim>scaruni of 
ms! ant jwJicy revc'rsals going on parti- 



wards the direction of the multfnatkmal 
corporations wiU lead to an influx of 
new capital and fresh technologyi lead¬ 
ing lo expanded production in a num* 
her c»f .sphere.^. Could not however 
there be other aspects? Ckmsidor the 
c;u>e of a major multinational unit 
strongly cn'renched in consumer pro- 
duc'ts. All one has to do is sift the 
data published in its annual reports, 
as has lieen done recently by a young 
rc.search .scholar, Ajay Kumar Rath. 
One incontrovertible fact emerging 
from bis anai>si.s, while breathtaking, 
is not altogether surprising. The bait 
of exp<jrt promotion and additional 
foreign exchange earnings has been put 
lo use bv the au*hoiitie.s to persuade 
thernselve.s tii go easy with the tmilti- 
national companies. The data for this 
particular unit add up to a different 
concliKsion. l>iring the period 1977 to 
1981, even without taking into account 
the hanky-panky of transfer pricing, 


and Company Affairs will wuk' lu. But 
in such matters negotiatious would not 
have pToceetled Lwyoud u point iiikl(:s.s 
some individual or other hud first 
talked to x, y <wid z along the catwalks 
of iTowcr; the implicit concurrence to 
go ahead must have already been re¬ 
ceived. There could of course be re¬ 
ferences to the judiciary; in the case 
«)f the proposed merger, there has 
already betYi one such reference. 
Irrespective of bow the legal issue.s are 
.sor'.cil out, the significance of the two 
developments however lie.** in the light 
tlu*\ throw oo the changing piritical 
motes in the countr>. 

Politicians who cuntter are n<i longer 
afraid of tl^e big monopoly houses, nor 
' of the giant tnuitinationul corporations. 
The earlier bashfiilness — wdiat will 
people think; we are reversing national 
policies which had axiomatic accepta¬ 
bility; anyway., let us place our best 
foot forward — is aKso gone. The 
accfmt now is on pleasing the foreign 
companies and industrial houses, on 
making them feel happy; on assuring 
them that, never mind the occasional 
snipings, it is the govcminent's inten¬ 
tion t<» let them live, live gloriously — 
and expand. This sea cliango in policy 
and attitude conveniently tie.s in with 
the genre of external^ advice the autho¬ 
rities have been receiving; the link, 
even if it be covert, between the accep- 
y tance of such advice and the flow of 
credit from outside is fairly well 
appreciated all arotind. 

At a tkno when the authorities have 
been played mtx> a comer, any bit of 
advice which is laced with an assurance 
of monetary benefits has its attractive- 


Lularly sinct' the past three years, it simply taking into consideration the 
vrems to be u.ibody’s concern lo analyse iinifs iinpor’s of capital good.s, sf^re 
thi.* total 'icnplicatioas ot an arrived par s and raw tnaleriaLs, its r<*patriatiou 
decision. It rsiuld indco«] lie that the oi profits, payment of dividends, royalty 
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. ':vii ad'flui^»'the ixnjli^itaitiQnal ookiq^y 'natiMal 'o(WorMy)(>B^ m,- 
ha» been le^nsible for the outgo of and are bebig pennitted to buy niw htm to be UP ineiely to aeih^ '• 
nearly twice as much foreign exchange units in the country as well as to enter the external debts inctuied in the past 
as it has brought in either in the form into mergers wiih domestic units, there and to honour our commitments to 
of fresh capital or through exports, is likely to be quite a splurge in their multinational companies? Only the 
Again, one must not generalise, this activities in the course of the next few cadaver of the Planning Commission is 
n<;ed nut be the case for all cnulti- years. It is only the outstandingly (here, no planning exists any more in f 
na.ional companies. On the other hand, daring who can aver with confidence the coimtry. But forget about planning, 
no a priori ground exists for not that the net consequence of the ex^ there should at least be some nidiinen- 
assuming that such units will not, in panded ro'e of the miiLinatlonal com* (ary system of accounts and projections, 
the net, add to foreign exchange earn- panies will be a sharp rise in the Even a schemata of anarchy demands, 
ings, but nctual'y deplete the .stock of country’s foreign exchange earnings, and deserves, a minimal framework; 
past earnings, in the immediate perit»d. Given our complicaled paraphernalia of otherwise it is drained of its philo- 
The entitlements to foreign exchange loopholes and special 1>enedictioDs, and sophical content, and becomes pure 
which go wi'ih exptnt promotion have wi.h import entitlements and guaranteed bedlam. Which i.s why it is necessary 
many nooks and cranies; units whose rcpatriatkti of profits and royalty to raise the kind of questions the para- 
rationale for exkstcnce and for being thrown in, the greater involvement of graphs above have indulged in. Some- 
granted the permission to expand — is these h)r<Mgn comi)anie.s in our economy \>oi\y (jught to he around to answer 
their ability to promote exports know could in effect mean a further dis- tlwm; a men' expre.ssion of disdain at 
the sophisticated slratcjgems for turning saving of foreign ex’cbangc, of not an *'*“*^^ questioning is not enough. But, 
such exports to the best advantage so insignificant order, at least in the neai fiuite honestly, is there anybody at all 
ibat the accrual of foreign exchange to future. in charge of the shop? Or is it that it 

them can be maximkied. Other things step by step, the melancholy ari-lr ® shop any longer, only a 

remaining the .same, units indulging in rnetic thas keeps doing its ciunulative convenient location of reference for 
the ptistimi* of export promotion are excrcl.se. Are we prepared to take in ficeboolens? 

thus usually ahso the ones with a re- stride a situation where, adding every- Freebooters, who doesn't know, are 
lalively high level of expenditure in thing together, a.s much as 60 per ctnit beyond awountabilily. 
foreign exchange. Where such units 
happen to be multinational units, royalty 

and profits fiiither add to the cmtwanl LETTER TO EDITOR 

l!ow of foreign exchange. ~ 


From 1985-86 onwards, the coimtry's 
unniiat tiebt .service burden, even when 
calculated on the basis of only the 
outstiUiding obligations, is likely to ri.se 
in a dramatic manner. From being 
what it is oiirrently — the c^quivalent 
of 20 per cemt of export earnings — 
it could even jumj) to 35 i>er ctmt, and, 
having jumped, .stay there for quitt! 
some years. And ev«-fi this may not be 
the entire story. Neither the Unkni 
budget papers nor the standard state¬ 
ments on our balance of pa>xnents, 
issued cither by the Directorate- 

General of Commercial Intelligetice 

and Statistics or by the Re.si‘m^ Bank 
of India, divulge the magnitude of 
defence imports. The citizens of the 
country are not taken into confidence 
in I he matter; no information is also 
available on the proportion of defence 
Imports which is at present being 
financed through special credit arrange¬ 
ments. None oii'siile the government is 
aware of the specific nature of these 
' cmdit arrangements either, short-, 
medium-, oi long-term Perhaps, unknown 
to the rest of the country, another 
series of obligations has been started, 
which, in a few y^^ars* time, will add 
some more to the bunleii of our 
external debt service; perhaps thLs will 
pash up ;he magnitude <>t the over-aT 
burden to the neighbourhood of nearly 
one-half of our c.xport earnings. 

But suppose that is not yet the end 
of the story? Now that the multi* 


False 

I HAVE just read Swapan Ganguly's 
letter on Calcutta’s rick$haw-pnl1er.s 
(October 9). 1 am amazed at the pau¬ 
city of ideas of Bengalis — of the 
cx>mmiiiiist rulers of West Bengal as 
we ll as of sincxTC people like Ganguly 
who care for the development of our 
iMiderdeveloped wmntiy (the Bengali 
word ’iinnayan’ means development). 
Hiey are quarrelling over false alter¬ 
natives. 1 fii.ly agree with all that 
Ganguly has said toward criticism of 
the autorickshaw-idea I would like to 
add a few more points: (1) Auto- 
rickshaws would necessitate more import 
of costly petroleum. As a result, part 
of the income gcofirated by (his trans¬ 
port activity would flow out of the 
counlry. (2) Antorickshaws generate less 
employment per person/kilometre trans¬ 
ported than handrfeksbaws. (3) That 
means, less people would share the 
income and employment generated by 
this activity, which militates against 
the principle of socialism. (4) One 
should go to Hyderabad and experience 
for oneself the noise and traffic hazard 
created by autorickshaws. 

But GanguV is defending a false 
al'emative. Handrickshaws are slow 
and hence do cause traffic congestion, 
Handrickshaw-pullers usually walk, 
hence nobody who can walk and is not 
carrying a load gets any benefit of time 


Choice 

saved. But why doesn't anybody think 
of cyclcrickshdws? Hasn't anybody in 
West Bengal read reports on scientific 
calculations which have already proved 
ibat the cycle is the most energy- 
elfici<*it means of transportation? Hasn't 
till> body ill Calcutta .seen tlu^n in action 
In (be .suburbs and experienwd their 
comparative advantages? Hasn’t anybody 
in Calcutta heard of Tntemiediate Tech¬ 
nology? The clioice is rr^ally not between 
'modemisa'ion’ and large industry on 
the one hand and cottage/primitive 
industry on the other. This kind of 
thinking is really no longer modem. 

Cyclerickshaws are"" (1) cheap, (2) 
silent, (3) faster than handrickshaws, 
so that much time is .saved, causes les.s 
traffic congestion, (4) slower than auto¬ 
rickshaws, hence cause less accidents, 
(5) generate nmre employment, hence 
result in wider distribution of the 
generated income, hence more social¬ 
istic, (6) re!ain the whole income 
generated in the cotwitry. 

It is really time we read some mote 
recent literature on development, eg, 
on dissociation and autocentric develop¬ 
ment, on kitennediate technology, on 
the Alternative Movement in in- 
dustially developed countries. 

Saesl Sabkar 

Cologne, 

October 22. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

Forever ‘Disturbed’ 

Peasant Struggle of Sircilla-Vemulawada 

K Balagopal 
M Kodandarama Reddy 


‘RP'V’OKK ilie (listiirl)C(l an^as pvocla- 
iiialion ill SirciJJa aud JuKtial!' is a 
slogan found splattered on the walls of 
Telangana towns. What used t<> be 
Sireilla (pronounced Siri.silla) at the 
time of the ‘disturbed areas' proclama¬ 
tion in October 1978 has sijbsequently 
been ciit into two laluJciis, Sireilla and 
Vemulawada, so that Vemulawada was. 
so to speak, born a ‘disturbed area*. 
The bifurcating lino U the Karimnagar- 
Kamarcddy road, with Vemulaw'ada 
lying to the north of the rt*ad and 
Sireilla to the south. Together they 
occupy the south-west corner of 
Karimnagar district. 

The eyes of academics are vet to fall 
on the Karimnaear peasant struggle, 
but when they do, thev will no doubt 
be impressed by the fact that it was 
in the 1970s that (he struggle started 
and it wa.s also in the 1970s that the 
Poclianipad projeci on the Gcxlavari 
river started watering Mibslanlial parts 
of Karimnagar. Pitting in w'cll as this 
dtn-.s with popular .u-arleiiiio theorie.s 
of peasant .stniggU-s (luiilt ainuiHl 
the irrigation-capii.il penetration-diUVren- 
tiatlon syndrome), this will no doubt 
spawn lifh-peasiuil theories ala Barry 
Pavier, who managed to read the Telan- 
gaiia iieasanl upii.sing of the hitler hall 
of the forties as a peanut and castor 
revolution riding the ebb ant* flow of 
the lubrication needs of h’uroncan army 
and industry. 

But a slight difliculty which acade- 
iiiic.s with II capital-tX'iKdnition }iaiig-up 
will face is that while the canal passes 
through the northern talukas of the 
dhstrict. the struggle .started in tho Sir- 
cilla-Vemulawada region, and that too 
not in the partly rice-cultivating Sir- 
cilia half which is at least fractionally 
watered by the 40 year old Upper 
Manair project on the Manair, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Godavari, but in the predo¬ 
minantly jowar and maue cultivating 
shrub-forest region of Vemulawada. 
This September, about eight weeks 
this side ot the kharif harvest, Vemula¬ 
wada presents a desolate picture (even 
allowing for the unusual drought) of 
bu^s and rocky sdb dotted with man- 


high stalks of mai/e and jowai. 

An objective reading of the actual 
situation indicates that it was not pene¬ 
tration of capital hut penetration of 
communist cadre that sparked off the 
struggle. The old taluka of Sireilla was 
in fact among the tew areas of Karini- 
iiagar district to be militantly involved 
In the peasant uprising of the forties. 
A guerrilla squad's raid on the Sireilla 
ptjicc station on June 10, 1950 is re¬ 
counted by P Sundarayya (in his “Telan- 
gcrtia Pei>p’f‘*s .Struggle and Us Lessons'*) 
as n turning point which led to a mili¬ 
tant nuiss uprising against feudal 
oppression and the state’s f(K>dgrain 
levy in man> villages of Karimnagar 
district, (As a solitary relic of those 
heroic days, Sireilla sends a CPT legis¬ 
lator, Ch Rajeswara Rao ' not to be 
confused with the general secretary of 
the party -- to the AP assembly.) But 
the present struggle can be regarded as 
a revival of the old militancy • only in 
a symbolic sense. For at the lime of 
the 1961 split all the leaders land 
hence also the cadre) of Karimnagar 
district stayed with the CPI - the 
lone exception being a brief adventure 
by Badilam Yella Reddy w'ho was with 
the CPI(M) for three months before 
scuttling back to the CPI. And conse¬ 
quently, when the revolutionary com¬ 
munists came out of the CPl(M) after 
1967, in Karimnagar there was nobixly 
to come out and nothing to come out 
from. Those who lead the present 
movement were political greenhorns in 
1970 vvho have grown with the move¬ 
ment. so much so that few of the re¬ 
volutionary communist leaders of 
Karimnagar arc far on the wrong sid«* 
of thirty. 

Tiiii Bkginn'im; 

They entered the north-western pact 
of old Sireilla fwestern part of present 
Vemulawada) in 1970-71. from Nizama- 
bad district, crossing a range of what 
might pass for hills in the eyes of a 
particularly unimaginative midget. 
They were* apparently, impelled by 
nothing more material than the spring 
thunder of 1967, abetted by repression 


in Armoor taluka of Nizamabad where 
they had been working till then. What 
they encountered in Sireilla was a dry 
shrub-forest region and villages domina¬ 
ted by archetypal feudalism of Asafjahi 
vintage. True, the *doras* (lords) were 
no longer deshmukhs or jagirdars, but 
they were little different in substance. 

I'ritil ihc declaration of the Emer¬ 
gency the struggle was mainly concen¬ 
trated in a few villages wdrh Nimma- 
pally, Konaraopet and Veernapally at 
centre-stage. In Nimniapally the dora 
was Bnntala Bhaskara Rao, who is said 
to have had 1,600 acres of land; in 
this as well as dozens of other cases of 
doras whose landholding acreage runs 
into monstrous figures, the allegation 
looks hardly credible until one realises 
that the ownership is neither legal nor 
even bcnanii, but rather that he exer¬ 
cises his domination over large areas of 
common village land, forcM land, shrub 
land, lank-bedi. and stream-beds, land 
nor recorded in anybcxly’s name, and 
even uncultivabic waste-land. This is 
not because he gets any profit out of 
it but to prevent access to it to the 
village poor (and not-scvpcxjr); in other 
words, it is an exercise of feudal autho- 
lity par exc’ellfncf, and not ownership 
in the strict (i c, bourgeois) sense, 

Ac some point of time in the fifties 
this Bhaskara Rao’s father or grand¬ 
father had given 22 acres of *his* land 
to some hanjan families; the reason is 
said to be his dcsiie t«> be on goixl 
terms with the working neoplc of the 
village in the aftermath of the armed 
peasant uprising. It is to be added that 
Sundarayya refers to thi.s village Niin- 
mapally (as also Veernapally) as n 
‘communist stronghold* in those days. 
Bui come the seventies, these 22 acres 
had the g(Hvd fortune to come under a 
small project on a stream called mula- 
v:ign vvlilch was expected to w’liter 
about 2,500 acres of land (it was cewn- 
pleted in 1978). So Bhaskara Rao 
wanted the land Ivack and evicted the 
harijnn families, Thev approached the 
party — later to hccMiine the CPUM-L) 
let! by Chandra 16ilia Reddy — which 
had by that time started propaganda 
activities in some neighbouring villages. 
By 1073, Rytu Coolie Sangh.am.s (peasant 
and agrcultural labourers unions) were 
formed in Nimmapally, Konaraopet 
and Veernapally. The Sangham gave a 
call to the harijans to occupy the 22 
acres and plant it with scsamum. The 
dora hired goondas to attack the hari¬ 
jans whv> were forced tf> retreat. The 
next year, people from the three vil- 



lages were niobiJised to occupy the 
land, nnrl in the confiict that ensued, tlio 
police entered, set uj? camps in the 
three villages, and booked a large 
number nf people under the Sircilla 
Conspiracy Case. (Those were the days 
when conspiracy cases were in fashion 
with the police; since most of them 
have been dismissed by the courts, the 
police seem to have lately lost some of 
their enthusiasm for them.) This case 
was also subsequently withdrawn for 
lack of evidence, but meanwhile the 
22 acres reverted to the dora. 

Heiuikssion \sii lU:sr.s'iA\t:E 

What is worth recording is not de¬ 
tails of feudal onpression and resist¬ 
ance (which recur monotonously from 
village to village) but the strategy and 
tactics developed by the people, parti¬ 
cularly under conditions of repression. 
Since the days of the Nimmapallv 
struggle they have adopted the tactics 
that in times of repression 'expansion 
is the main form of resistance, followed 
by consolidation in the areas of ex¬ 
pansion*. Repression in Nimmapally led 
to expansion to neighbouring villages, 
followed by consolidation in the form 
of developing struggles on other issues 
— beedi-leaf picking, wages of agricul¬ 
tural labourers and farm-servants, 
rural administrative corruption, etc. 
Betwec'n the two ulv>rted attempts to 
occupy the 22 acres of land described 
above (in 1973 and 1974), the move¬ 
ment spread to students and youth in 
Sircilla and Vemulawada towns, and 
the Nimmapally struggle was publicised 
through a play called 'Naandi* (Prolo¬ 
gue). They also took up the beedi-leaf 
struggle as part of the ‘expansion and 
consolidation* tactics, llic beedi-leaf 
struggle has actually been a perennial 
affair ever since the revolutionary 
communists started organising the 
tribals and other working people in 
the Godavari valley region (that is to 
say, since the early seventies); and 
■ though the Vemulawada shrub-forest 
is not part of the Godavari valley 
forest, the beedi-leaf struggle there 
has very much been part of the gene¬ 
ral struggle. 

Every year, before* tlw* suttimcr .sets 
in the beedi-leaf (called tuniki leaf) is 
ready for picking. That being a lean 
season for agriculture, picking the leaf 
is a source of much-needed income for 
the landless and poor peasants. Earlier 
it used to be that they would pick the 
leaf and sell it to contractors (called 
guttedars) at the rate of 2 or 3 paise 
per bundle of one hundred leaves. The 
sale takes place at the village *kalla* 


where the contractor's agent (kalledar) 
would buy it. It is typical of the feudal 
atmosphere prevalent in the area that 
even in this seemingly 'business-like* 
transaction the contractor would 
extract ‘unpaid’ Inboui; one or two out 
of every ten bundles or so would be 
taken ‘free’ in the name of various 
deities, and the first bundle in the day 
brought to the kalla by a labourer 
would be taken 'free* as an auspicious 
omen. 

0>\ EHVMFN I lO 'IIJE lU'Nt.UJ:: 

The Sanghams took up a struggle to 
end these feudal practices and increase 
payment for the beedi-leaf. It led to 
a quick reaction iroin the government, 
which nati(»nalised the trade to save 
the contractors. This action is actual¬ 
ly a test case of nationalisation being 
used to save the private sector, for the 
government did not set up either co¬ 
operatives or a public sector corpora¬ 
tion to procure the beedi-leaf, but 
instead undertook to buy the leaf from 
the pickers (and thereby bear the brunt 
of their agitation) and subsequently 
sell it to the contractors who would 
additionally pay royalty corresponding 
to the amount purchased. Even here, 
the government has not deputed the 
forest department to make the purchase 
but allows the contractors* agents (the 
kalledars) to directly purchase the leaf, 
and even advances them finance for the 
purpose. Indeed, the only effect of the 
nationalisation has been, on the one 
hand, to make the forest department 
bear the brunt of the pickers' agitation, 
leaving the contractors sitting pretty, 
and on the other to make room for 
plenty of corruption. For now the con¬ 
tractors in league with the forest 
officials understate the amount of leaf 
purchased and make a killing in royalty 
thus saved. The bribes paid by the 
beedi-leaf guttedars to tbe district 
forest officials is estimated to run into 
tens of housands of rupees per season. 

The beedi-leaf struggle is a story by 
itself but its relevance to the Sircilla 
story is that in times of severe repres¬ 
sion of the anti-feudal struggle, it has 
served as a medium for the tactics of 
'resistance through expansion and con¬ 
solidation*. 

In 1975 the Sangham was again 
active in Nimmapally, this time with a 
programme of picking the tamarind 
ctop on the disputed 22 acres. Dhoslcara 
Rao fenced the land and got the tama¬ 
rind trees painted with a white band, 
signifying his proprietorship. The hari- 
jans removed the fence, painted the 
bands and declared that the land 


and crops were theirs. 

This resulted in further repression, 
but by this time the tactics of resist¬ 
ance through expansion had paid, and 
the people were not deterred. Soon, 
however, Emergency was proclaimed, 
and the entire movement met with a 
setback. But in the meantime it had, 
in its process of consolidating the 
expansion, taken up concrete struggles 
in most of the villages of the area 
against feudal oppression, and hence 
could go into hibernation awaiting the 
lifting of the Emergency. 

S'liiuccijc xoAiNS'i' Keuom. Oi*pkf.ssios 

While the movement went into hiber¬ 
nation in the Nimmapally area, once 
again the tactics of ‘resistance through 
expansion* was adopted, and they mov¬ 
ed down lo the south of the Karim- 
nagar-Kamareddy road into the western 
part of preseni Sircilla taluka. Their 
predicament was that they could no 
longer function in the name of the R.vtu 
Coolie Sangham (lot alone ihc party), 
but in this area they found a situation 
they could utilise. About 30 to 40 
villages of this arc.i covering about 
17,000 acres of land .are watered by the 
Upper Manair jmijed. Evfii lioforo the 
Emergency, there had been a ‘harijan 
movement* in the area against untouch- 
ability and for higher pay f<^r farm- 
servants. An equally important cause 
w'as resisting the feudal habit of people 
getting their feuds settled by the dora 
(which. apart from reinforcing his 
authority, entails both parties giving 
gifts to the don, and has always been 
one of the principal modes of oppression 
in feudal Telangana), A llarijana San¬ 
gham had been formed to fight for these 
causes by two harijan farm-servants, 
Ramulu of Gudem and Mallaiah of 
Cheekodu. They built their struggle 
around the demand for implementing 
Indira Gandhi’s notorious twenty-point 
programme (it is not clear whether this 
was out of cunning or ingenuousness). 
The revolutionary refugees from Nimma¬ 
pally joined this Harijana Sangham and 
for quite some time did not reveal their 
difference of ideology; instead, so long 
as the Emergency lasted, they would 
express their demands in the language 
of the twenty-point programme. But 
slowly, they started changing the nature 
of Ihe Harijana Sangham and by the end 
of the Harijana Sangham and by 
the end of the Emergency it 
was replaced by the R 3 du Coolie 
Sangjham. Both Ramulu and 
Mallaiah are today with the CPI 
(M-i), though their language (as that 
practically all the aetlvUti of thia 



area) betrays their caste-struggle origins; 
whereas activities oC other areas refer 
to their oppressors as dora (lord) or 
bhuswami (landlord), acivities of his 
«rea often slip into the old habit of 
referring to them as 'those Reddys and 
Raos*. (Rao refers to the velama caste, 
though not every Rao need be a vela¬ 
ma.) 

Any village-by-villagc recounting of 
the oppression and struggles would be 
monotonous if it is brief, and unweildy 
if it is sulftcicntly elaborate to capture 
tbc variations from villuco to village. 
The struggle was mainly aimed against 
feudal social oppression which takes on 
a fantastic variety of forms in Telan- 
gana. Vetti or Vcitichakiri (bcg^iD in all 
its myriad manifestations is the most 
striking characteristic of feudalism in 
Telangana. Not only do the peasants 
pciforiri *iinpai<l’ productive lalK)iJt in 
the dora*s fields, working people of all 
c*a.stes have to d^) vetti; toddy-tappers 
have to provide frti toddy, potters have 
to give pots free, and s<^ on right thro¬ 
ugh the caste structure. Some of the 
castes (dhobis, barbers, etc) even have to 
perform velti household labour unrelated 
to their caste occupation. More gene¬ 
rally, any object <whether human or 
otherwise) that happens to catch the 
dora*s fanc.v is his for the asking and 
taking. 

It was against this vetti that the first 
struggle of the erstwhile Harijan Saii- 
gham had started in Cudem; and to the 
end, one major struggle was to put an 
end to the practice of shepherds (golla 
caste) being forced to give ‘free* sheep 
and goats to the doras. Apart from 
ritual gifts of sheep (on festival days 
as Dasara). a certain number had to be 
given annually ■■ often running to 30 or 
40 per village. Another peculiar form 
of vetti which is particularly important 
in irrigated and paddy-cultivating 
regions such as this cluster of villages 
under the Upper Manair proj'cct, is 
forced and unpaid fertilisation: in the 
fallow period prior to the kharif sow¬ 
ing, the doras demand that the sheep 
of all the gollas in the village should 
^pend the nights in their land and fer¬ 
tilise it. This is called vettimandatu 
(mandalu is plural for manda, meaning 
flock). Usually the doras* demand would 
run into two to three months ner year, 
and as the peasants put it. *‘what can't 
you g.row on .the land after that?”. 
There is the interesting case of a seem¬ 
ingly 'modem* landlord, Madhava Rao 
of Pothur, who uses his feudal autho¬ 
rity to claim vettUnandahi for more 
than six moiytha . in a year and jMrow5» 


high-sneld varieties of rice to such effect 
that he has received the district award 
for 'enterprising farmers*! In fact, the 
issues of forced 'gifts' of sheep and 
forced fertilisation of land appear to 
have been among tht, principal points 
of the Sircilla struggle — which is 
natural, considering that in a predo¬ 
minantly shrub country, rearing sheep 
is one of the few remunerative activi¬ 
ties. The struggle against forced gifts 
of sheep is aimed not only at the land¬ 
lords but also the forest officials, right 
clow'n to the chowkidnrs. These 
employees of a formally bourgeois ad¬ 
ministration arc well known to exploit 
the people in a purely feudal form. 
They do not collect fines for grazing 
sheep on forest land, but instead demand 
a ‘gift* of a few sheep per year, much 
as the landlord demands gifts of sheep 
in compensation for allowing grazing 
on ‘his* land. 

Vr.rif Ahoijshfh 

Here is a sample of the severity of 
the struggle against vetti sheep, though 
it happened much after the Emergency, 
during 1978-80. The village is Nama- 
puram. and the landlords arc Reddys. 
The biggest of them (both named 
Narayana Reddy) are said to still ‘own* 
about 300 acres of land, including 100 
acres of waste land. All the landlords 
together used to demand - and get 
40 vctii sheen annually until, in 1978, 
the shepherds decided to stop this ex¬ 
ploitation and refused to give sheep on 
the occasion of Dasara. Some youth 
from landlord families were incensed 
with this, and waylaid shepherds driving 
back their flocks in the evening and 
forcibly took stiinc goats. Later the 
shepherds went in a group and got the 
goats back. In 1979 the refusal of the 
shepherds was repeated at the time of 
a marriage in a Reddy family. Reaching 
to this the landlords got hold of some 
sheep on the pretext that they were 
gra ing on their land and locked them 
up in a public enclosure. The people 
took out a procession demanding release 
of the sheep and achieved it, bur about 
a month later, when the people of the 
village went to Sircilla to attend a pub¬ 
lic meeting, the landlords once again 
arrested the sheep and demanded Rs 230 
as fine; the shepherds paid the fine but 
did not resume the feudal donation of 
sheep and goats. 

Realising that the people were acbi- 
mant, the landlords formed a *Rytu 
Sangham* to fight the Rytu Coolie San- 
gham of the people. They brought 
pliable 'elders' of the golla caste from 
neighbourina villages, and forced the 


local shepherds to acc^t a 'setuemwt 
of a smaller quantum of gifts: tlie num¬ 
ber of vetti sheep came down from 4Q 
to 24. and the shepherds had to pay a 
fine of Rs 500 to boot. Later in the 
year, there was a taJuka-wide movement 
against fines (or rather bribes) collected 
by the forest depaitment for grazing 
sheep in forest land; as part of that, a 
precession was taken out in Sircilla 
town, to which shepherds from Nama- 
puram also went; once again the land¬ 
lords got another flock of sheep arrest¬ 
ed, The shepherds, under the leader¬ 
ship of the Sangham. decided ti> get the 
animals released by mobilising their 
caste-fellows from neighbouring villages; 
accordingly. 100 pcopU* came in a pro¬ 
cession and got the sheep released. 
Come 1980, one of the landlords once 
again refused shepherds the facility^ of 
grazing sheep on land under his occupa¬ 
tion and collected Rs 100 as fine; such 
incidents continue, but. they arc in the 
nature of a last flicker, for the aboli¬ 
tion of ‘vetti’ is final. 

The protracted nature f>f this struggle 
indicates how strongly entrenched 
feudal practices arc. and at the same 
time the basic orientation of the strug¬ 
gle, which is not a conflict between 
commtHlity prixliicing peasant ‘enfer- 
piise* and land monopoly, but rather 
between the toiling p<^r>ple and feudal 
social relations, lor which land mono- 
polv IS merely the underpinning. Where 
Land is an issue, it is neither irrigated 
land nor dry land suitable for commer¬ 
cial cultivation (and hence coveted by 
the enterprising peasant), but infertile 
semi-waste land which is nevertheless 
attractive to the landless because they 
can grow inferior varieties of grain on 
it, and is viewed equally covetously 
the landlord because he naturally wdshes 
to keep the landless landless. It is 
feudal authority, captured perfectly by 
the Telugu word 'pettamdari* that has 
always been the focus of peasant strug¬ 
gle in Telangana, whatever peculiar 
interpretations may he hung on them by 
capital-obse.sscd observers. 

•\Miai F.MFnCEN'fY 

After the lifting of the Emergency, 
both the party and the Sanghams start¬ 
ed functioning openly. Thev also ex¬ 
tended from the two western pockets 
to the north-eastern part of the old 
tiilnka (eastern part of pn'sent Winula- 
wada); here, in \illages like Nukala- 
marri, the party had had contacts and 
had run night schools during the Emer¬ 
gency; after 1977, Sanghams were 
quickly established in a large number 
of villageii of the area, frafcllelly, in 
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Nimniapally to the west, the old struggle 
for the 22 acics of hariians' land was 
again taken up. 

A landmark in the post-Ernergency 
movement is an incident that happened 
at the time oI n Visit by Sharadn Mu- 
kherjcc. then governor of AP, to 
VcmuJawuda town sometime in 1977. 
The party mobilised a large number of 
people from all the villages where they 
were leading struggles, to take out a 
procession in Vemulawada and submit 
a representation to her. They were 
prevented by a contingent of policemen 
led by a DSP. The people were so 
enraged that they threatened to throw 
the DSP into the holv tank of the 
local temple (Vemulawada is a 
temple-town, described with local pride 
as ‘Dakshina KasD; when the DSP was 
aitamanf, thev were so eager to imple¬ 
ment their threat that the leaders of 
(he Sangham had lo intervene and save 
the life of the DSP. 

Of course, such heroism had to be 
paid for. Cases were booked against 
70 people, and the incident looms large 
in the story of every village of the 
eastern part of Vemulawada taluka 
where the movement entered after the 
Emergency. The movement here is 
centered around a few core villages like 
Nukalamarri. Chckkapally and Koduru- 
paka. While Nukalamarri is dominated 
by one Bhaskara Ran (a landlord of 150 
, acres)* who is said to be brother-in-law 
of AICC(I) general secretary, Satya- 
narayana Rao. Chtkkapally is a neigh* 
bouring \i11age ruled bv Bhagawanta 
Hao. a parliciikuly ativu-ions lamllord; 
at KtHlurupaka (he ilora is Venkatarama 
Rao, brother-in-law of Bhagawanta Rao. 
This tri«) has been the centre of a (by 
now) five-year old struggle in about 
70 villages in (he area. While Bhaskara 
Riio refused ti> p.irt with JO acres of 
land U> his erstwhile tenant who claimed 
it under the state's tenancy legislation. 
Bhagawanta Rao h.ul the unique distinc¬ 
tion of gel ling .ill his land tilled and 
cultivated b> \elti; ho also used to h;oc 
about 10 l«» 20 servants working at his 
house wifhtuit p:i\mcnt. Trouble for 
him started when three of his servants 
appnvichcd the CPKM-l.) and started. 
ri Sangham in ‘his' village. When the 
Bght against him became severe he used 
hts feudal authority to mobilise some 
of the people of his village «i'd lake 
out a procession from Vemulawada to 
Chekka pally, chanting ‘Bhagawanta 
Rao is Bhagawan’: but a counter-pro- 
cession by the Sangham a couple of 
days later cured the people of their 
awe. An incident that took place 
during'this struggle (and which attract¬ 


ed a certain amount of attention because 
of the visit by a PUCL team from Delhi) 
was the rape of an elderly woman* 
Rajavva, by gcH>ndas employed by land¬ 
lord Venkatarama Rao of Kodurupaka 
village. It was an entirely ‘political’ 
rape, expressly to punish Rajawa for 
organising a militant Mahik Sangham. 
('Hie Sircilla movement has seen the 
birth of such Mahila Sanghams in 20-25 
villages, mostly as a consequence of 
severe repression which drove the men 
away from the village.) The latest pcKsi- 
tion is that the case against ths gnondas 
of Venkatarama Ran has Ixjcn dismiss¬ 
ed, but Rajawa is full of grit and deter¬ 
mination and is willing to fight to the 
end. 

The disturbed areas proclamation 
h.as certainly strengthened (he hands of 
the doras, but the backbone of their 
domination - feudal pettamdari rela¬ 
tions has been irretrievably broken. 
Open struggle mav today be much nu>re 
difficult than before 1978, but never¬ 
theless the situation has undergone a 
basic transformation. The concrete 
achievements are that the original start¬ 
ing p(Mnt of the entire movement ' 
the 22 acres of Nimmapally - have 
been finally given to the harijans; the 
bcedi-leaf movement is well organised 
and today the rate paid is 10 to 12 
raise per bundle, with all \ctti bundles 
abolished. The wages of agricultural 
labourers and farm-servant^- have gone 
up. (Though these issues are perenni.al 
and come to the fore twice each crop- 
j'.inir >ra.‘«»n, at the time ol transplant¬ 
ing an<I liaivc.slkig pa<lcly. and lake the 
form of a massive taluk.i-wide move¬ 
ment, they gcf merely passing mention 
in conversation with peasant activists 

- all their most serious attention is 
fixed on the struggle against feudal 
pettamdari). Mi>st vitally, vetti has 
completely vanished and sn has the 
hiibit of doras sitting in judgment 
over village disputes. These last are 
eas\ to state, but thc\ imply a tot.iil 
change in the life of rural Telangana. 
Most of the dovas including the notori¬ 
ous ones like Bhagawanfa Rao of Chek- 
kapally have left their villages sold 
substantial parts of their land and 
today live in Karimnagar or Hyderabad. 

SiK’iAi. Bovrorr 

Not that they gave no the struggle 
lightly. Apart from Rajawa* there are 
many other women, like Lakshmi of 
Boinpally. who were raped by landlord 
goondas. Apart from Jakkula Elliah of 
n(H)mala who was kilted when police 
lired on a 3,000-strong procession 
in Sircilla town in fanunry 1980* there 


were activists like Lakshmirajam of 
Timmapuram who were killed l^y land¬ 
lords. Indeed it would be very wrong 
to think that the doras were content 
with the police help that was liberally 
.given lo them both before and after 
the disturbed areas proclamation. They 
were feudal lo begin with and feudal 
to the end. They trained and armed 
their own gangs to fight the peasants, 
and regarded the police only as u 
standby: there is, for example, the case 
of Jayga Rao of Jogapuram whti had 40 
swords made to arm his gang with. 
Others, under the able leadership of 
Papa Rao. president of Vemulawada 
Samiti (block), train robber gangs to 
(xmniit thelt.*! in the name of the 
’naxalite party* and alienate the people 
from the party. Especially after achiev¬ 
ing basic victories like abolition of vetti, 
and driving away most of the landlords 
from the vllages, one of the principal 
activities of the movement is to appre¬ 
hend these robber gangs ond force the 
police to arrest them (if takes consider¬ 
able forcing, as can be imagined). 

But the people's resistance is as 
varied as their enemy’s nPTensivc. The 
myth of the ‘naxalite cult of violence' 
has been so a.ssiduoiisly cultiviitcd and 
propagated that ‘‘mv.c of (he forms 
adopted by tlicmi might not be believed. 
For instance, after the declaration of 
the area as a disturbed area, the police 
took to raiding villages during ni.ght 
times. To prevent this entire villages 
(barring only the landlords and their 
henchmen) would stav awake, singing 
traditional folk or devotional fongs, or 
listening to a barillas recounting m>tho- 
logical tales. Or else they would sit 
outside their homes and keep up a 
massive racket throughout the night, 
beating aluminuim plates with l«'*ddles 
or metal tumblers. At the time of the 
seasonal struggles for higher rate for 
bcedi-leaf and higher wages for paddy 
transplanting or harvesting, the police 
arc forewarned and move into villages 
in strength to sec that even posters 
calling for a strike are not pasted. In 
some places the sanghams adopted an 
ingenious tactic to counter this: 
cowherds driving cattle back into the 
village at dusk were charged with the 
duty of pasting posters; they would 
drive in the cattle in a rush, scatter 
the police standing in watch by the 
roadside and paste the posters before 
the police could recover. Indeed, it 
should be obvious to anyone not blind¬ 
ed by motivated propaganda that a 
mass movement cannot help adopting 
mass tactics. Similarly, those who 
ritually complain that Indian ccmimun- 
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ists have never taken into cognisance 
cultural factors specific to India — like 
caste — would probably like to know 
(or perhaps not) that one of the stron^t- 
cst weapons in the anti-feudal struggle 
has always been what they call 'social 
boycott”. One of the defining qualities 
of Hindu 'dharma' l>eing abhorrence iif 
manual labour, boycott of the household 
work of landlords by toiling castes is 
as powerful a weapon in the anti-feudal 
struggle as a strike by productive work¬ 
ers is in the struggle against capital. 
Since men and wt>men of lundlord 
families do not perform anv ‘menial' 
fliorrs, l»o\cott hy tliiohis lKn’li<.*i,s ,iikI 
hariians is often •^ulficient to bring the 
landlords down on their knees, and is 
generally the nisi tactic cmrIo>ed in 
most villages. Jr w'orks particularly 
well with velama landlords, for the 
velames are a more hau'^hty lot than the 
Reddys. 

Mniti. SoniiviK MID Um'HInmo.n 

rod.n’s positii.n is one of severe 
repression and greater sophistication 
of the enemy. It is not that as a 
consequence of the struggle “feudalism 
has gone and capitalism has come". 
As the activists clearly recognise, what 
has happened is much more complex 
'than that. The dora.s - tho^e who 
have not left the villages, that is to 
say - have changed the more obnoxi¬ 
ous of their pcltamdari spots, and be¬ 
come more 'democratic* in their out¬ 
ward behaviour. Whereas earlier much 
of llicir land used to be cultivated by 
velti labour or bv ‘bonded’ farm-ser¬ 
vants, or, at best, by rent-paving tenants, 
today many of them give their land 
‘for a '•hare*, i e, they get it share-crop¬ 
ped. The share is fifty-fifty both costs 
(on wet land) and produce. They no 
Inn.gcP get vetti. but now they extract 
payment through differenf means. The 
various ‘development strategies' adopt¬ 
ed by the State have given the doras a 
chance to turn into brokers and suck 
the peoples marrow. Yet they are not 
ordinary brokets working for a ‘normal* 
commission but take the form of ‘village 
ciders* who represent to the govern¬ 
ment's development agencies on behalf 
of the villagers - ■ and graciously accept 
what are modestly called 'expenses*. 
Thi.s role is, of course, facilitated by 
the fact that many of them are now 
Chairmen of land mortgage banks and 
agricultural banks. Presidents of co¬ 
operative credit societies, and of pan- 
chayat s&mitis, leaders of political 
parties, and so oti. A good example is 
the CPI leader, Ch Raieswara Rao, 
scion of a CK^sai family, one of whose 


brothers is vice-president of a district 
agricultural bank, and another a leader 
of the Bharatiya fanata Party. 

In other words, the essentially patri¬ 
archal relation has now been given a 
new mode of expi^ssion. True, this 
new mode of expression entails a dif- 
lert’ut’f in that it splits the toiling 
people and makes unity' of action more 


WIIKN i1j(? vvvil known wiilfr, a- 
ImsvcIji nevi, trici. the* adivasis ol 
Siiigiihiuini district, in the border le¬ 
gion of and Hihar, loltl 

licr a ralluT stark truth with ebarac- 
tcrislic simplicity; “When llicso Idrosls 
ilisappoar, we will also disappixir.'* 

The tragedy of the vanisliing lo- 
ri'sls is not merely un eiivironinenlsil 
problem. The eii\ ironmental aspect of 
the problem is tragic enough, if one 
reiiieinbers that Im-Iwi’i'u Mi 17 and 
UJiSO the area iimler forests has fallen 
from 33 per cent to about lt> per cent, 
lint it also eoneerns tin* exisleiiee oi 
iui «*nlire people for whom the foiosl 
has been .i honii; since lime imniemo- 
riul. 

TJin adivas'is ciinslitute ih.liiK 7 
lier cent of the i>opulation. Ilii*. T 
per cent, apart from Milleiing the 
general economic disability of tin* ofi 
per eeiil of*■ ihc people wlin live b«- 
low the poverty line, also snfler tiom 
Ihe sjM'cial disability of licing the 
most deprived econoinicall) and so¬ 
cially along with tho Sehechilcd enis¬ 
les. Govermncnl policies, in spile oi 
pious resolutions, actually vieliiniso 
the tribals. An indication of this is 
the fact that belw^ecn UXil and l?)7i, 
the number of landless labourers 
among the Scheduled Tribes increased 
from 197 to 330 per thousand, and 
the iminIxM* of cultivators among them 
declined from 631 lo 576 per ihousaiid. 

The problem of doforo.statiou and its 
consequences on tho life of the people, 
particularly the tribals in West Bengal 
is not unique to that slate. One would 
bav'o thou^it that some steps would 
ha^'c been (akcti by the West Bengal 


difficult than earlier a variant of 
the trite observation that 'capital diffe¬ 
rentiates*. However, it is not difficulty 
of uniting the poor that worries the 
activists, but the problem of facing 
police repression. Repression is today 
so severe that in all but a few villages 
of the two talukas it is nearly impossi¬ 
ble to discuss Ihe movement openly 
w'ith the people. 


giiviinmrni to u*vfi?,c ctTbiiu ilauger- 
Diis tr«*iids ill the field of forest policy. 
But no Mich slops have been taken; 
instead there is a further cent nation ol 
the .same reactionary anil shortsighted 
policies. 

In West Bengal, thcio are two niiiiii 
lorest regions — one is in tlio South 
Jk-ngal region and is spread over 
West Miduaporo, Hankura, Puriilia and 
a part of Birbhuiu <listricl; the other 
is ill the North Bengal rv*.giou and 
covers Darjeeling and J.dpaiguri dis¬ 
tricts and i.s pari of the llimahiyan 
l'ore.st Region. In the North Bengal 
region, there is not such a concentra*iini 
of tribal popiiluliou uor are the people 
there so dependnil on the foresl.^ lor 
their livelihood. Soiilli Bengal region, 
which covers tho Jharkliand region, is 
quite different. ‘Hicre nearly per 
lent of the people are depcndeiil cm 
Ihe forests for their livelihood. Wliat 
follows is an account of what is J'lui- 
peiiiiig lo the South Reu|!:il fcri-st 
regions. 

The inuiii probJcjii, as is weM kuuvvn 
and well cstabli.shed new, is the com- 
mervinlisalion of forests. I'or the lust 
twenty years, the Forest Departnit'iu 
has lieeu aueUoning tlu? forests ol Wcsl 
Bengal, and (lie policy still eoolimies. 
The contractors cleared ih*.* eld 
type of forests, whore sai, mahua and 
kendii trees were uumerous and plant¬ 
ed the eucalyptus and another tree 
locally called the akashmoni. One of 
tho main reasons for the plant in ; of Uic 
eucalyptus is that it grows rapidly, and 
its wood is used for paper. Ihe old 
l>pe of forests provided food as well 
as a source of livelihood for the tribals 


WEST BENGAL 

When the t'orests Disappear, 
We Wilt also Disappear 

(B.y a Special Correspondent) 
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k* a rnjwner that the new eucalyptus 
forests cannot. The fruits of the sal 
tree ami the flowers of the mahua 
were consuineJ. In the lean season the 
pirople lived off roots and tubers and 
lurnip. Besides, the sal It'avcs were 
used for making plates and cups by 
the tribal women u hich were then sold. 
People living on the outskirts of lb»‘ 
forests, iiicludijig the non-tribals, col¬ 
lected firewood, mainly twigs. I he 
wood from the forests was also used 
for making agricultural implcmmls. 
With the destruction of inr-se old type 
of loiests, the livelihood of the peoi.le 
i.LS been destroyed. 

Though mail)' <>1 the trilials have 

iand _ very few are I'.ndlcss — die 

land IS not very gotnl. ^ a jhu*u culti¬ 
vation is possible. Only oiiee in llnee 
'.ears is there a crop and that too 
niiunly coarse grains Hkj ktxii anu 
guiidlii. home areas in the forests, 
which v^cre good lor eullivalioti. were 
taken over by the government during 
the Fnicrgeiicy, deelared as forest lauds 
and planter with eucalyptus. This 
was a further loss to the tnbaU. The 
people have been forced to migrate 
from the hill regions to the plain tireas 
for getting some work. Drmglus haxe 
increased widi deforestation; so also 


The actual objective of the Bill is 
io further restrict the rigiits of tlie 
forest pi'opJe, tlie provisions of the Bill 
are very harsh on the tribals. The 
Government oi India would like to have 
th(! fori'Sts for thc^ sharks fd the pupc'r 
industry, and starve the fortjst penple 
into extinction. 

But as it happens, only the [X'ople 
can save the loiests — ihe peojile who 
lm\c lived ill them and loved tliCTii 
tor centuries, in the districts of the 
South Bengal forest rt‘gion, the pe.»ple 
have woken up to the threat of extinc¬ 
tion. In June IB81, the people of 
jliargrain demanded the stoppage of 
eucalyptus monoculture. At a meeting 
of the Jhargram Devclopmrul Board 
(which then consisted of three CPI-M 
Ml ..Vs and one CFI-ML MLA) a un¬ 
animous resolution was passed urging 
the slate government to s*^op the auc- 
tnin of »ore.*^ls. W hile the loresls are 
juridically the property of the Govi'i-n- 
jueiit ol India, aiu'tions arc euudiicted 
Ijy the slate govcrnmenls. 

W'ilh that resolution, two iiiembciS 
of the Board, one CPI-M MLA and 
one CPJ-ML MLA approached tlur 
Minister of Forests, i*anm:d Vitra. Tlse 
Imuoiirable .Minister was angry at any 


soi! erosion. 

Aiwlher rathor pccuUat probUm l»as 
aiisL-n due to the iudlscrin>inaU- lellmg 
of forcstN. With the cutting down ol 
forests, the routes that elephants ha>e 
used to Iravcrsi- tlie forests for many 
vears haxo disapin ared. Herds of wild 
cUplianls often therefo . come dow.i 
into ihc fields and destroy tlw enips 
,nd peirple. Ihe West Rental ^ver^ 
„„.ul iiwd to olfei a miserly Rs oOO 

for loss of lite. Rnt ''”7 

ol a lot ot struggle and agitation by 
the local iH-ople. the amount tos bc^n 
raised to Us 2,000 in the Jhargram 
region. There is as jet no statutory 
priision for the whole state. Hor 
loss of crops, a Uggarly sum of about 
Bs 20.lM'r sicre is offered. 

U is against the Uckdrop of this 
massive and delilierale depraclatlon ot 
our natural environment and conse- 
nuentlv the almost certain exHnetion ot 
the forest people that we have to view 
the new Forest Bill. Suddeiilly the 
Government of India claim.s to bavt. 
woken up to the icallty and wishCii to 
step in lo save the foresls. The real 
purpu’.'C of the Fo^c^l Bill i.» nothing 
hbott of lationabsing the destruction of 
Ibo foiesils. 


proposal which would h?ad to any lo.ss 
of revenue. At this point it is iieecs- 
.sary to note ihiit the leading ])arlner in 
the U*ft Front goxenimenl - the 
CPl-M ■“ ollieialK opposes the I’orejt 
Bill, and presimiably also the forc.st 
policy of the Central governme'i!. 

Having reecixed no co-opcralion 
from the slate go^•cl■mlu•nt the Jhar¬ 
khand Sttinyiikta Morelm eonsisliiig of 
the Jharkiind Kranti Dal. the Jhar¬ 
khand Party and the ('PI-VL have 
launched a mass agilalion *'n I his 
issue. On August 12, 1982, a con\en- 
tiou was held in Midiiaport? w'here 
people from Bankura and Puruli.i also 
participated. The convention adopted 
a charter of demands, the main features 
of which arc: , > 

(J) .scrap the new Forest Bill: 

(2) slop the auelion of forests for ‘he 
ncM twenty years; 

(3) .slop cucHlyplus monoculture ;ind 
plant the old type ol trees; 

(4) forest dwellers must be given llio 
right lo collect forest produce; 

(.*}) governmimt inusl p'c s^oik .lo the 
people so tliat lurthrr destruction 
of forests can be prevented; 


(6) adeciuate compensation must be 
given for loss of life and crops; 

(7) the I.udha eoniinunity should be 
appointed as watchmen in the 
forests (the UKlhas had been 
deelared a crimmul tribe by the 
British); 

(8) the wages oi foi'e.st workers must 
be the same as the industrial niini- 
jiium wage since forest works arc 
an industry. (So far there has been 
no statutory minimiim wage. As a 
result of agitation and struggle, the 
wagi-.s -were laised from Rs 5 to 
Bs 8 which i.s the minimum wage 
for agricultural labourers.) 

On the bu.sis ol the aliovv charter cf 
deinamis, the Jharkhand Samyukta 
N’oreha has x^ianned a inas.s mobilisa¬ 
tion of people on lliis issue. On 
Seplemher 8 ihert* weri* demonstnitions 
at the Divisional I’orest Offices. At- 
teinpt.s are being niadi* to set up a 
■‘Save Forest CouuniUce*' in Caieutla. 

V\ iiile the M’est Bengal guvenimeut 
tried lo do some propaganda on Mic 
foie.st ijiieslion, its actions lielie its 
propaganda, lleccnllv, the government 
has .signed an agreennnent with Tita- 
ghur Paper Mills whereby the total 
right.s of the forests lia>-e been handod 
over lo the Mill. The spokesmen ol 
Jhaikhand Sani^iikta Morcha feel that 
some allemalive can be w'orked out so 
dial ihe raw material for ihe pajicr 
indushy can be pro\ided wilhouL 
destroying the forests. They feel that 
I'ueaKplu.s can !>«’ planted on barren 
lands or sugarcane bagasse or jute, 
stieks could be used. Besides, the 
goveriimeiifs coiK'cni over loss of 
revmiiie i.s not very sincere. The JSM 
spokesmen point out that tremendous 
lo.sse.s arc incurred when droughts, 
floods and erosion of top-soil occur 
which again arc due to dcfore.statioii. 

1'hc dofore.statioii is so massive that 
in the Jhargram area where nearly 
30 per cent of the land area was under 
forest cover, now it is only 25 per 
cent. About 50 per cent of the old 
type of forests have been dcstro>x'd. 
*rlu.* JSM is determined lo resist in all 
wavs possible the commercial felling of 
forests at the time of the felhng and 
at the lime of the auction. Ilic rcsis- 
unco of the people lo this deforestation 
is so great Uml the West Bengal gov- 
emntant had to conduct aucHons 
secretly in September of this year. 


TECHNOiOCV 

View from the Other Side 

Ashok V Desai 


I AM alninst sure I was invited to llic 
ASSOCIIAX' Workshop *>n Technoloj^v 
Status in India (held in 'laj Delhi on 
XiJveiniKT :?) as a result of mistaken 
identity. Appantillv, the NCARR (not 
iny pan of il) did a study for ASSO- 
CHAM last year on the modernisa¬ 
tion of technologies in selected indiis- 
tries; a seminar was clearly called for 
to discuss it. ASSOCHAiSl organisc'd 
one and invited m<*, wliile the distin¬ 
guished team of researchers who did 
the study was left out in the cold. 

Indian industry shares the Iiierarehi- 
cal nature of all Indian institutions; 
c'onsecpiently, public' nii‘c?tings of indus¬ 
trialists have l*he*r highlights in tin* 
spreehes of heav\ wcn'ghts — the big 
industrialists, the ministers and the 
bureaucrats (alwa>s seeretaries) — 
interspersed by sideshows. The heavit.‘s 
c'onsider their duly done oiicv' they have 
dispensed wisdom. The results wc're 
strange in the ASSCKTfAM workshop. 
Thi' \CAER paper was distribiilc'd hut 
not disciisstrd. Then* were three otlier 
papcM's. but much of die discussions 
precluded tlM*m. Ex'eryone forewent his 
aftc'rnoon nap because V K Menon 
could not make* it till the aftc*nioon but 
as soon as I rosc» to speak (and coin- 
nient on Menon) he got up and left — 
and so did most of the audience. 

In these meetings the industrialists 
are supposed to complain and suppli¬ 
cate as loyal subji'cts and die ruli^rs 
are supposed to brag, bully and s(*old 
in the manner of the Prime Minister. 
•This pattern got frayed in this work¬ 
shop because the industrialists do not 
have all that miidi to complain alxiut 
in respect of technology import policy, 
and even the heaven-bom arc by now 
aware that India's industrial perform¬ 
ance Is not glorious. The need to 
increase indufStrial exports In order to 
narrow the gaping payments gap and 
the difficulty of exporting goods em¬ 
bodying oiur ram^ackle technology — 
these grave realities are realised now 
by goveniment as well as industry. 

Industry’s view is that with our small 
industrial Oiitput we have no hope of 
matching the R and D of industrial 
countries ^ it was pointed out, as has 

been done before, Aat Siemen’s R and 

■r ' 
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D expenditure evc'ec'ds the total sales 
f)f RHKL — aiul must rely by and large 
on imports b>r updating teehnology. 
W'ilh the growth of doini'slic eoinpt'ti- 
lion, liowcver, royalty payments pinch, 
and indiistiy w'oiild like to sc*e a 
reduction iu the l;i\ on royalties and 
technical fees — and even more, on 
jin])ortc'd capital gnofls, whose costs 
luivo risen dramatically in recent vears. 

Against this, S M Clio.sh, the In¬ 
dustry Secretary', as well as P V Indirr- 
san. Director of Madras 11T, argued 
that Indian industry will inevitably lag 
bi'iiiiu] the world ui t<'ehnok)gy as long 
as it relies on technology imports. The 
leasoniiig behind the view is that the 
latest technology is nevc'r sold, that it 
is exploited by tla* innovator himself. 
It einbodic's a linear view of lechuo- 
logic'al devoloiiincnt which i.s probably 
right for raj>idly dovc'lopjiig industries 
like electronics but not f<ir more tnatiirc 
iridiis‘rie.s I'he latter ilo not jireseiit a 
fpiciie of tcclinologif'.s ranged by their 
degree of obsolescncr: they rather 
pn'sent a frontier of tc'clipologies 
adapted to particular materials awl 
markets. 'Pla* case for freer import of 
technology is no*’ simply that it is 
essential tor ‘in()d4'inising' our indus¬ 
trial teehuologx; it is also that it will 
ioree our meagre II and D re.s4)urccs 
inl4) the adaptation ot technology to our 
local condi'ious — something that no 
technoK)gy d4 veloi’HT abioad will do 
for us. 

But freer import will do nothing to 
.solve the problem pointed out by 
Varudarajan. the lirst SecriTary, Science 
and Technology, who is -not a rniTO 
lobl>yist for the public sector scientists' 
oligarchy, namely, that ■ our industry 
iitilise.s teehnology very pooriy, achieves 
poor input productivity and capacity 
utl]i.sation, and prcKluces goods of low 
and variable quality, and that new 
tedinology imported into this ineffi¬ 
cient s>'stcm will be used equally in¬ 
efficiently. 

This ^stration with industry is wide¬ 
spread in the government. Varadarajan 
complained that whilst India had R and 
D incentives unmatc^d in the world, 
they were largely uniised, especially by 
the engineering industry. Narayaoa- 
swamy, the CCI and E, complained 
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that althou'ih so!.»r equipment wa.^ put 
un CCL oil till* a;';uuiptjori iliat iinpoii* 
4*1 i niodeb; wou.'d L*' widely copied, the 
re.qjonsc had been vct> di.sappointing. 
The view comes ca.'^ily to the govern¬ 
ment that industry is holding out for 
greater conce.xsinus. 

Tlu*y may will be liglit, and there 
may be a single big concession — a 
lo]li|>op for rach industrialist — which 
would turn them all into siipergrowth 
win'// kids. Anti il oiir bureaucrats and 
EPW stalwarts have their wax', the 
iuduslriulists are not going to get their 
lolli)iops, as we shall continue to have 
our Hindu rate of grinvfh. So vv<» shall, 
but in niv view the trouble does not 
lii» with technology polic>’. Teohnologv* 
development is a business that has to 
be liN'init like any olhcT business and, 
as Varudarajan ixiinled out, operalitig a 
teelvru>!og>' is .i busiues.s we have h'arnt 
pooily. Having h.id centuries of enter¬ 
prise to IxKvst of and having made xeno¬ 
phobia into a national ideology, we cut 
ourselves off from innovation.s in I’nter- 
prise, and so our industrialists continue 
to run enterprises in the style ot old 
sethias or baboos, just as our trade 
unionists continue in the tradition of 
old sardars. What we need is .a great 
influx not so much of technology as ol 
enterprise. 


HICO Products 

lUCO PRODITCrs. known in the 
chemical world as the company w'ho 
has pioiiecrcil many chemicals with 
indigenous effrn'ts, i.s now embarking on 
a new' venture of ‘silicones’. It has 
built up a plant at a cost of Bs R crore 
with indigenous lechno!og>' at Khar- 
Mindi in RaigacI district of Maharashtra 
to produce l.tXlO tonnes ot chlortisila- 
ne.s/siiicoiics per annum. According to 
M D l>hainunkar. fuamaging director, it 
will .’?avc foreign exchange worth Rs R 
eroie per anmuii when. In full opftra- 
tion. The plant, based on HICO-Natio- 
nal Chemical Laboratory technology, is 
4'ngineered by Humphreys and Glas¬ 
gow Consultants. Tlio imported equip** 
ment, designed by HiCO l)ut imported 
b(*cause of non-availability of material 
of construction in India. i.s 15 per cent 
i>f the total project cost. Tlie project 
\va.s inaugurated recently. Silicones are 
man-made materials in which organic 
ami im)rganic si distances are chemi¬ 
cally combined. Silicones have multipki 
applicatiems in industries such as tex¬ 
tiles, painti pharmaceuticals, lubricants, 
electrical insulation, rubber, etc. 
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helping hand 

that does 
the work of mciny 


Hand over your gratuity problems 

to Lie 


As payment of gratuity to 
employees is compulsory as per 
the Gratuity Act, LlC's Group 
Gratuity Scheme works to your 
advantage. 

Important tax benefits: Your 
contributions to the scheme are 
tax-deductible. 

Efficient handlii^ of funds: 

Your contributions will be 
efficiently handled by us and 
ftindb mil be profitably invested. 

Prompt settlement Funds will 
be readily made available as and 
idien gratuity contingencies arise 



Additional life insurance 
benefit Enhanced gratuity on 
death is available to employees 
with this addibonal life 
insurance benefit. 

The terms of this scheme 
have been revised. Better 
returns than before are now 
available. 

For further detaik and free 
advice get in touch with the 
nearest LIC office or the G&5 
Department. Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, Central 
Office, Yogakshema, Jeevan 
Bima Marg. Bombay 400021. 
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Government and Public Enterprises 

Budgetary Relationships 

A Prauduoid 

The centird issue of the budgetary relationship between government and public enierprises is the 
tcn<yr of financid control exercised, the determination of what is considered important^ and the general 
approach to all matters concerning the finances \of enierprises. Institutional practices and traditions 
generate their own systems of vdues. Values, in tum^ may lead to either flexibility or rigidity in the 
inslitiUional apjTroach influencing the budgetary process mid the emphasis to he placed at various stages 
of irork. 

This paper analyses institutiond, technical and policy factors relating to govenoneni budgeting 
as it concerns the finances of enterprises. Structural aspects relating to both government and enterprise 
budgets are considered first. The shortcomings of the existing budgetary processes as well as the 
directions of future reform are indicated in the • oncluding section. 


TIIK riI;itU)nf»hii).s between i'ovciiiinenl 
und public* enterprise's have traditionalU 
been (‘\airiiiicd in ti‘iin.s nt t)i 

nnance.s. t\pf <»l leOnUonship. and a 
firiun fimt u iMisifiriori conlrt^ls over 
the rclea.se oF Fiind.s and their nlilisalion 
b\ tiileij'irises. The lilcratiin? indicates 
that the .slnietnral relationships between 
goveiTMiiecit and enterprises in the bmi- 
gelar> area have* not received pmper 
uttentioh. presumably because thc.se are 
administrative processes confined to 
government. While this neglect may 
lint have ereuti’d major prohlems in 
the pa.st, a caicful and detailed analysis 
of the budgetary relalion.ships is coii- 
sideied es.scntial today lor understand¬ 
ing the fjiiunces ol iiiterpruses. 

'I'hc nianner in wliich budgets «/f 
enterpiise.s are cninpik'd has a .substan¬ 
tial impact till inanagcincnl\s flexibility 
and eohciv-oeo and on tlu* tlynainisin 
nf the eiilerpruses themselves. Annual 
Inidneliiig, which has recently become* 
a virtual substitute ftir annual review 
and policy-making, provides a iinit|ue 
oplioitunity lor I'onnulatkig government 
objeelives and for evaluating the 
adecpiaev of the tjperational manage* 
meiit of enterprises. Proceihircs ami 
pructice.s vary' widely from cxmnlry to 
t'cniiitry lint there Is a unity of purpti.se 
ami policy. The ctxitral issue of the 
budgetary relationship Ijctvvecii govern* 
iiu nt and public enterprises is the tenor 
of financial control cxercist'd, the de¬ 
ter mi nut ii^ii tjf what i.s con.sidered 
imtxirtant, and the general approach to 
all matters concerning the linumres ol 
cnleriiriscs. Institutional practices and 
traditions generate their tivvii systems 
of values. Values, in turn, may lead to 
cither flexibility or regidity In the in¬ 
stitutional approach infliwwing the 
budgetary proccs.s and the empba.sLs to 
be plaet'd at varimus stages of work. 
This paper analyses institutional, tech- 


iiic'al. and polic-'y factors relating to 
government budgeting iis il co■lcc^^ns 
the liijan(;es of entcrprise.s. Structural 
.ispeets relating to both government 
and eiitcrpiisc; budgets are con.sidered 
first. 'I'hc* shortcoTiikigs of the existing 
biidgelaiy processes a.s well as the 
dircc.‘tioiis of future reform are indicat¬ 
ed in the concluding section. It .should 
be noted that, sinc'c the paper is based 
on the evperionce.s of both indiLstrial 
and developing countries, generalisa¬ 
tions drawn from such diverse c^xperien- 
ees may not be applicable to all coun¬ 
tries. 

PuHf JM I.N.Vav CoNSIDFaiA'llONS 

The jrrowth of public ciilerprLscts ha.*, 
le.d to changes in govemimmt budget¬ 
ing. The government budget traditional- 
iy dealt with the ulloctitiuii of rc.soiirces 
to goveruincnt fucictions, such as ad¬ 
ministrative. Mjcinl. and ccxinoniic .ser¬ 
vices, but it now deals with a host ol 
Issues, including the finances of enter¬ 
prise's, the appraisal of investment and 
pricing xx>licic.s. and the cxi)ccted rate 
of return, Covernmciits routinely review 
the budgets of enterprises with a two¬ 
fold objective, first, to determine the 
rohi of enterprises in the allocation, 
distrihiittuii and stabilisation aspects ol 
(he maiiageTnent of the national 
economy, and second, in a narrower 
sense, to df!ter«iine the amount of re¬ 
sources to be transferred to enteipfbes. 
'f'hese object!ve.s in turn arc based on 
the' review of the validity of the esti¬ 
mates of production, .sales, and related 
finances of enterjirises. 

Ihiblic enterprise.s have long been 
used for ]>iirpascs of .stabilisation of 
♦he cconoTiiy. Following World War II. 
they took part in reconstruction of the 
ecoiiomy and biH^amc tools for fighting 
recession. A counter-cyclical role was 
envisaged for enterprises, based on the 


belici that ac*tum through the market 
iiicchuiii^ni was not iidctpiate, ami that 
direct purticipalioii in the economy was 
essential. While the c-oiinler-cyclical 
role oi cnterprise.s is .still twident m 
the takeiiver of sick units or in selec¬ 
tive expansion of capacity, enterpriser 
have also been ii.sed .since the curly 
197(ls for reducing the rale of hiilation 
through jiricc' restraint.^^ More leccnt 
experience-, however, indicates that 
such a use has not had the desired 
effect liecatLSi-, occuAion, it cxaccr- 
bat<-d thi‘ inflationary pressures through 
iiicreusc^d government Inidgct deficits 
and becaiLSC the fine tuning of de¬ 
mand management was not altogether 
.Micrjessfiil. A recognition ol these limita¬ 
tions ha.s leil to the recent revival ol 
siipply-sidc* c’conoinic.s. which lu bud¬ 
getary tenns implies a shift I rum the 
aggregate a.«ipccts of the economic 
impact of enterprise and govenwnent 
budge! s to the industry-by-industry' 
analysis of the probhnns, linkages, and 
prospects lor {mprovenient. This shift 
in emphasis gives an added dimension 
to budget links belwe<*n government 
and enteiiJrises. 

Ckivcmiiicnt is Ixitli the major sharc- 
liolder in enterprises, and generally 
thciir principal hanker as well. The 
main link Ix-twceei government and 
enterprises through the; various stages 
of xiolicy rommlation and execution is 
the government l)udget^ Public enter¬ 
prises are distinguished from others 
niaitily in terias of tlieir permanent 
financial Te]ation.^hip with government. 
ITiis relationship has two important 
aspects. First, since the government 
provides uH the numey either from the 
budget or through its financial institu¬ 
tions, the public enterprises are not 
likely to be liquidated.-’ Although this 
statement is not universally true, it has 
contriliuted lo the belief, that the fingn- 
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L'iul prul)lejii& ol flic ciiterprisies will 
biX'CMDC the prf)hh'}n.s <>f the govem- 
ineiit hiiclgtl, L'oiiti'ibiitiir^ to higher 
l^teiieiis und iiicrt;aso(1 donic.stic and 
lureign borrowing. Thu.s, govennneiit 
budget makers eunnot uieiciy be euu- 
tent with indusioci of siMJcific expeu- 
diliiro proixxsals but niUit anticipate 
the problems oi enterprises and the 
iiiipart of their oi)eratioiis on the 
government biidgel. Such anticipation, 
in turn, generates institutional and i^ro- 
ccdural iniperativcb in the budgeLary 
l)rocess. Second, from an cuterprise’s 
IX)int of view, the parameters of its 
budget (oilier than salcb n^veime) are 
I'xogeiioiisly dcleniiincd In the eon- 
struinls tjl the govemineiiL budget. In¬ 
come policies, resource mobilisation 
measures, perceived rate of growth of 
cNpeiiditiire, or the ratio of budget de- 
Jieil to tlie gicjss national product, all 
l<‘nd to influence the tianstc*rs to aiul 
troni the guvemment budget. These 
constraints, it m.i>' be argued, would 
not be felt it cmeiprises wcie depen¬ 
dent on the banking sysltMn rather than 
on goverumenU It must be noted, how¬ 
ever, that this apjiroach is not tenable 
because in .sonic c-onutries banking in¬ 
stitutions arc ali»o owned by govcni- 
ineiit acid a joint dclemiinaliou is made 
ol the fiscal and banking re.suiirccs to 
be made availabh' to enleipvises (tor 
example, in Korea). Moreover, hi re¬ 
gard to a stabili.satit>n imigrainme, in 
which credit Ifinitatiocis apply cciually 
to ail enterprises, tbo public enlerprises 
may not fare better in obtaining loan¬ 
able funds. Speeifically, in developing 
countries, where the public sector tend.s 
to play a large role, great reliance is 
placed on fi.scal policy, affecting the 
budgetary pro.st)ecls of public enlcr- 
Iirises, The coinplemeiitarity between 
govemiiieiit and enterpri.se.s K‘ad.s to a 
ixilicy frarnew'ork in which enterprises 
have little option but to work in 
tandem. 

S'rRurrri'H \i. Aspi«:ci .s 

As luidgctai)- relationships lictwecn 
government and enterprises are depen¬ 
dent on the form and nature of the 
enterprises, giivernnient budgets may 
not fully reflect the activilu'S ol mlej- 
prises. Broadly, how'-ever, throe t>'pes of 
budgetary relationships can lie distin¬ 
guished. 

First, there are .s\ stems where (*nler- 
prise budgets arc included in the 
goveniment budget or where the divid¬ 
ing line lietween them is rather thin. 
Etiterprlsr^ activitlc\s that are organised 
'em a dephrtn^ntal basis or tho.^c wliose 


budgets are annexed to the govern¬ 
ment budget belong to thi.s tyi)o. In 
countries that follow the French tradi- 
ti<»n ot limilc da caissa.s, public cnler- 
piise liiidgets aie sulisiuued in th<‘ 
national budget and financial traiiMic- 
tioas of the cnterpiise.s are carried out 
lluough a special Treu.sury account, 
which is nianagcd on biliail ol eiilci- 
pjLsc.s’. In some counliics, .such as the 
United Kingdom and the Federal He- 
public of Cerinan>, financial retpiiic- 
iiu nts of the enterprises are not includ¬ 
ed in the budget but, lor puipu.ses of 
ococK-niic policy, are included in the 
nil diiiui-temi cxpenditiire plan.s of the 
g(»veinmeiit. Jn countries with cenlrallv- 
planned ec'ouumies, the enterprise 
biidgcLs, whi'C not ionnally included in 
the central budget, are considered in 
close conjnnelion with the govermnenl 
budget and aie subjected to tlu- same 
I'igo’ons M'Vicw as the departmental 
biitlgcLs. Administrative pruccdnies may 
fhlfer anajcig conntric.s, but Uiese re¬ 
lationships imply a greater degice ol 
nitcgratioii b/*'wccu the government 
budget and <uleipiisc budgets. 

Second, enferprise budgets in some 
<«juiitrie.s arc hinmilatcd under the 
direct ion of I he government but are 
not jiicluilcd in llie government budget. 
Such a relationship may Ik-, described 
as directional. In Mexico, for example, 
the biuhrets ol lf> major eiiteiprises 
aic approved by the Prograinming and 
Budgeting JJtipartiiicnt of th<^ Mini.strv 
of National Fconom>- Also, in coun¬ 
tries that have et'onoinic development 
p]an.s, tlie cajjital ontlay.s of enterprises 
and their financing aic viewed aggnj- 
gatively jls intcgial paits of the plans. 

'fhird, in .some Ci)untrje.s entcrprLsc.s 
loiiniilate Ifieir own budgets, which an- 
.^objected to govemmeiit review only in 
regard to specific aspects, such a.s capi- 
lid expenditure financed by plan alloca- 
tions or suKsidies given for specific 
pnrx>ases (for exanipic, in Kcny^ and 
lanzacija). I'hls relationship is less 
lonnnl and entciprisc.s generally have 
a greater degree of autonomy, ju these 
cases, the capital tiansfers from govern¬ 
ment may not fully reflect the capital 
budgets of the <*nterpTlses, because 
ilicrc arc other source.; of financing. In 
.some conn tries (for example, in Papua 
New Guinea and Zambia), project 
fnnd.s received from abroad may be on- 
lent to enterprises through the govern¬ 
ment budget, while in some Latin 
American, A.sian and African coun- 
triejj, loans may be received directly by 
enterprise-^ on the ba.sLs of government 
giinriuitco.s. During recent years, it bos 
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become lire iiructice to indicate such 
contingent liabilities iii the budget 
nicmorandu or in the annual accounts. 

The iorui ol budgetary n^lationxhip 
i.s als4j infhiaiccd by the budget .slrue- 
tiire. The goveniinent budget is usually 
sulidivided into receipts, o.spcndjtuic 
fi.ubdividcd inlo icveral segments) and 
bunowing. Most budgets ol cntcriirtses 
arc organised, like coimnercial bmlgcrs, 
on a dual basis t;ir, revenue and capi¬ 
tal. Thf revenue budget, in turn, coii- 
sisl.s of sales and income budgel, pro- 
tlnclioii, rcM-aich and development 
budgets, selling expenses aiid admhiis- 
Irativc overheads. The capital liudgct 
coTi.si.sl.s ol llie proposed outlays on 
plant, machinery and buildings. Sup- 
phnienling thc.se two, a cash budget 
indicating the Hows of receipts jmd 
disljursenicnls i.s also prepared. Thi- 
truTisactiuiis between the governmeut 
|jiidg<'t ai<d enterprise budgets, how- 
e\ci', arc treated asynmictrically — i e, 
an expenditure item in the iormer will 
be a sonrc'c of revenue in the latter, as 
.shown ill the Chart, which illuslrate.s the 
budgetary relationships between gov- 
einiiiciit and enterxrrises. These pioce- 
diiros have some exceptions. In the 
case of depar'mciital enterprises, whose 
budgets follow the conventional budget 
.structures of government, cstimales of 
receipts and outlays m.iy not follow 
commercial fimnats and may be in total 
conhirmily w'ilh the goverciinent budget. 
In some countries (for e,\iuni>le in Su¬ 
dan), even the commercial public entci- 
piiscs may prepaie their budget.; in 
t<rm.s of the government budget divi¬ 
sion — i e, .salaries, material jind capi- 
*al equipment. 

The budgehu} structures of eiitcr- 
prisc.s, unlike those oi the govemment, 
do not appear to have rcceivcil serious 
scrutiny, a.s they were generally assum¬ 
ed to be adequate because tliey con- 
f()rmed to the commercial fonuals. In 
view of the links betweiti public enter¬ 
prises and government, however, some 
modifications seem appropriate for 
.several reasons. First, corporate plan¬ 
ning and corporate budgeting .seem to 
follow t\Vf> diflerent paths in mo.st pub¬ 
lic enter|>ri.scs with the former empha¬ 
sising product devclopmeiit aiul diver- 
sificatiou and tJie latter temlirtg to l)e 

purely financial exercise.^ An iategra- 
tiou of tlie.se two aspects is 4 ‘sseiilial 
for internal management as well as for 
accountability to governnieiit at the 
stage of pre-budget scrutiny.® In re- 
cxignition of this aspect, some govern- 
menb have adopted a type ol perfor¬ 
mance budgeting for puglic enterprises.'^ 
A continuing experiment in India 
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itulicuU’S ll'fifc iwrlunnance budgois vaiy 
\\idcl\' in 'iiuilify and that they have 
become peihiiictory routines rather than 
being signi icaiit inputs into the deci- 
sionmukiiig of government or enterprise 
inaiidgement. Second, as the overall 
noiT-finaucii I public sector is the key 
i'actov in rational economic manage¬ 
ment, and as national income accoimts 
and related forecasts arc used as the 
basis for policy-making, it seems esseii* 
tial to imrrove entcipn'se budgets in 
order to bcilitalc quick compilation of 
national accounts^ Experience, how- 
t-ver, suggests that this is difficult pri¬ 
marily because enterprise budgets are 
not stnicliKcd to facilitate the compi¬ 
lation of national inc'oine accounts. 
Different practices also contribute to 
confusion and error. Kor example, con¬ 
sumption of fixed capital or current 
and capital traasfers are inteipreted by 
enterprises differently from th<i inter¬ 
pretation in the system of national ac¬ 
counts. Detailed data, such as data on 
employee compensation, which are 
needed for natJonaJ jncotnc accounts, 
arc not always available in the balance 


sheets and inamu* and expenditure 
.vtateimMits of enterprises. This situa¬ 
tion, whicli differs from country to 
country, may have arisen from lack of 
r«-ntral guidance and from leaving the 
responsibility foi evolving the stiuc- 
tnre ot budgets ami acennts to enter¬ 
prises themselves.^ 

RuDr.jrr\RY J*ho<‘;ess 
The budgets o’’ public cnlciprises arc 
prepared within the time dimensions 
and through the processes .specified by 
government. Operational procedures in 
variou.s countries reflect differen! hisli- 
tiitional factors and decision-making 
api^roaehes. CeufTally, howi'ver, public 
cntciprises draw up their own annual 
budgets, which are upprovi‘d by their 
Bfiurds of Directors and .sent to the 
.sponsoring min’stiics. In turn, the 
minisfries process them for approval 
by central agencies, such as finance 
and planning. In some countries only 
capital budgets of enterprises must be 
submitted to goveciunent, wheras in 
others both revenue and ca]>ital budgets 
must be submitted. In countries where 


I line aie largtMiolding ciimpanics (Spain, 
Italy anti Korea) or sector isorporatiotis 
(Riingladcsh and I’ukistan), a major 
role is pluycil liy the intermediate 
level of ciileriirise in Lveordiiiating the 
budgets of their enterprises, in .some 
ciLses, tht' budgt'ts of subsidiaries are 
also Mibinilted to govermn«*nt, but this 
practice is largely depeii<fent on tb(‘ 
specific situation and initiative of 
government. HdationshiiLs belwe<*ti the 
sponsoring ministry and the finance anil 
planning agencies tl'ffer from country 
lo country. Tn Portugal, the enteipri.se 
budgets en* appinved bv thr s]Hmsor- 
ing miii'stn ami only tin- relevant 
transfers on current account are shown 
to the Kinaiice Ministry. uhile the 
capital budget and its relevance to tho 
development idan are reviewed liy the 
planning miit. In I’an/ania. only pro¬ 
jects involving additional transfers of 
hinds Irt.tn gov'emment aic coiLsitlered 
IIV the finance and planning agencies, 
while in India the financ'd adviser 
{who works for the .sponsoring Mini.sti-y 
and the Jinance Ministry and who also 
functions is a director on the enterpri.se 
board} participates in rveii .stage ol 
biidget-m. king. 

'Ihe approaches to decision-making 
leveal some, dr.pariiires from the tradi¬ 
tions of budgeting. The alloc.itivc pro- 
bh'iii ill ragard to enteTpri.scK is viewed 
diffcnuitiy from that of the allocation 
of rc.sonrccs lo other .service.s or for 
imblic goods. Unlike public goiKis. 

\ here evaluation of the eost.s and 
benefits b difficult, allocations to eiitiU' 
piLses are more tangible and the likely 
lale of return tan be identifieil with 
some precision. Although ih'velopiiig 
countriis frcipiently undertake .social 
appraisal of inve.slment.s and i dated 
aspects. these appraisals abo have 
shortcomings. For uno thing, most are 
Icasihility studies in suppoit ol a parti- 
iMilar jiroject rather an exploration 
of alleitia(ive.s. Also, the rales ol iii- 
tciest chesen for such appi.iisals may 
not reflect the .scarcity value and the 
oppoitunity cost of capital, both in its 
broad eoiilexl of alternative use.s in the 
lirivate sector or in the more limited 
context of aitcrnativi! uses within 
goveifiinent. There is. however, a 
general recognition of the .shoifage of 
capital ai l? ot the med fiii making 
siii'C that the appraisal reflects an 
implicit rationing of capital. 

'rhe review ot budgets within govern¬ 
ment varies considerably. Wlifle in some 
countries all uspecls of enterprise bud¬ 
gets arc leviewed, the types ol 
enterprise and their financial status 
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would .sccni (o rlcU'iiiiiiic die ai>* 
pmaches' in otliers. Public utHiHes, trad¬ 
ing uiid rnurkelitic;, and mineral and 
t'xtraclive enterprises are given Mib* 
slantial consideration, while tlic Indiis< 
trial and manufacturing enterprises 
receive less altmtion. This approach 
reHcds tlic general belief that the 
femner enterprises are more dependent 
on the government budget (or vicc^ 
versa as, for example, in Saudi Arabia 
and Zambia) for subsidies and price 
support measures. It is also the general 
experience that enterprises with deRcits 
receive more attention Own those 
making profits. During the budget 
execution phase, government depart¬ 
ments are empowered to regulate the 
release' oi funds to monitor cost varia- 
tic^is and generally to review the work¬ 
ing of the enterprises. Not infrequently, 
it is found that slippages in tiu? per¬ 
formance of enterprises and non¬ 
repayment of loans by them contrihute 
to expenditure overuas in the govorn- 
nient Inidget. 

The government budgetary process 
reveals numerous weaknesses in dealing 
with the finances of enterprises. First, 
altlioiigh enterprises have bc'come a 
major element in government economic 
strategy, the budgetary process proper 
gives them little or no advance indica¬ 
tion of the availability of funds. Bud¬ 
geting has, therefore, iKK'Ome a process 
of aggregation, rather than an itera¬ 
tive one with interface of central 
guidance on ovcTall resource constraints, 
on the one hand and enterprise rc<juire- 
nicnts, on the other. Enterprises for¬ 
mulate their budgets on the ba.sis of 
need, and governments often work on 
the ba.sis of resources. As the initial 
level of resource availability is not 
very clear, the budget review within 
govomment proceeds in an ad hoc 
manner and later makes across-the- 
Iward cuts in allocations if the actual 
resource levels are lower than the 
estimated ones.* 

Second, no specific guidance appears 
to be given on the allowance for infla¬ 
tion or the assumptions on the level of 
prices. PVeqncntly, .such an approach 
has resulted in budgets missing their 
targets by a substantial margin, in over¬ 
runs in government and enterprise 
budgets, and in greater budget deficits 
that further accelerated the rate of in- 
/f at ion. The response of governments to 
inflation has been to restrain price 
increases or to cut hack enterprise in¬ 
vestment budgets. Experience shows 
that price control contributed to higher 
government budget deficits and cut¬ 
backs in investment led to crises in 


ciileriirise uiaiiag<Miietil. U Is signtlicafil 
to note that govenmiciits assume that 
the cuts in jnvc.stmcnt will somehow 
be adjusted by enterprises and pay no 
attention to th*^ effects on enterprise 
performance. 

Tliird, the budgetary ]m>ccs.s, which 
is expected to achieve mobilbation of 
revenues (return on invcsimenls or in¬ 
direct taxation), economic development 
(full utilisation of installed capacity), 
or stabilisation (impact of enterprise 
operations on the economy), <loes not 
appear to have achieved these piirposc.s 
because often the purview of govern¬ 
ments is limited either by legislation 
or tradition. The budgetary policy can¬ 
not clearly be a substitute for a com¬ 
prehensive industrial polic>. Where 
industrial policy is lacking, the burilens 
of the budgetary process become even 
more onerous and, ironically, its ap¬ 
proaches lend to be more ad hoc and 
oriented to crisis management. 

Fourth, the financial control exercised 
!)y government in the budgetaiy* process 
is tactical rather than strategic, of short¬ 
term orientation, and of narrow focus 
rather than systematic and objective.^® 
Predictable financial control, therefore, 
tends to become arbitrary and the wide 
linkages belw^een enterprises and gov¬ 
ernment in the national economy tend 
to be ignored. Areas that receive spe¬ 
cial attention, and the degrees of em¬ 
phasis, vary widely. In India, the 
emphasis is on re.source mobilisation; 
in tho United Kingdom and Korea, it Is 
on project financing. Thus, Inulgetary 
allocations tend to develoxi their own 
bases and narrow rationality rather than 
be based on ctmeern with the overall 
performance of enteiprises. 

Fifth, the unpredictability of govern¬ 
ment allocations Is not mitigated by 
constructive approaches on the part of 
enterprises, which continue to rely on 
the conventional approache.s — ie, un¬ 
due optimism in their corporate idans 
and faith in their estimates. They 
generally argue that their requirements 
are not substantial and that variations 
in their estimates arc well within the 
margin of error of government estimates, 
or they stress the strategic nature of 
their requirements. Recognising their 
total dependence on the exogen<ius vari¬ 
able of government resources, they be¬ 
lieve that the special place assigned to 
them in the budgetary plans insulates 
them against short-term changes. In 
practice, however, the short-term orienta¬ 
tion, the narrow focas of the govern¬ 
ment budget, and the lack of prepared¬ 
ness on the part of enterprises to mini¬ 
mise fluctuations in their allocations 



imply that instability is cfiaracfvriAtio of 
both government and cntcipri.ses. 

Institutionally too the budgetary 
process has shortcomings. A number 
of countries have found that the plan- f 
iiiffig agencies often concentrate on 
inve.slmpnt appraisals and sectoral a.s- 
pecls, production targets, and material 
balances In inter-indiistrlal relationships. 
Therefore, the financial aspects, parti¬ 
cularly those arising from resource 
constraints and thase relating to domes¬ 
tic funding, have not been . given due 
attention. Wlule some financial asi>ccts 
were considered by the finance ministry 
at a later stage, the budgetary process 
enomiraged fragmented decision-making 
and was without co-ordination, leading 
to avoidable problems. 

On the whole, it appears that them 
is no single corporate presence in 
government.^ Evidence of this is found 
ill the determination of total investment 
which is generally underestimated and 
of annual anocatioiw that are at tUnc.s 
gros.sly overestimated. Even in regard 
to the planning of physical aspects, 
ni.iny entcipriscs hav<’ cxcc.ss capacitio.s 
in relation to demand. The iirodnct 
mix is not alwa\s planned, and .slip¬ 
pages in construction schcdiilc.s are 
common. It can be argued that these 
phenomena result from several factors 
and cannot be ascribed to the hiidgt^- 
tary procc.ss alone. But the fact that 
the. budgetary process has a strong 
role cannot be overemphasised. Over 
the years, the .separation of planning 
and budgeting functions in govi'inmcnt 
has also led to an institutional dualism, 
and a vital area that .seems to fall 
between the concerns of finance agen¬ 
cies and planning agencie.s has emerg¬ 
ed.^ This area, the size of which is 
proportionate to the size of the public 
sector itself, mc1ude.s internally funded 
investment operations of enterprises 
and the financial implicatams of their 
current operations. 

Yet another aspect that has not re¬ 
ceived attention is a comparison of the 
financial operation of enteiprlses in 
terms of the ex ante estimates and 
actual experience. While annual data 
are assembled in a few countries on 
the financial iierfomianoe of enterprises, 
they do not reveal whether tho original 
plans have been fulfilled and data on 
profits in current inonetar>^ ti!nns pre¬ 
sent only a partial picture. Sinw^ mast 
public enterprises are established on 
the basis of feasibility studies, it would 
be expected that the short-term changes 
in demand and production and their 
impact on pricing and rate of return 
would be reviewed to identify problems. 
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Such a review is not, huwevcu under¬ 
taken in any country. In India, a re¬ 
view is undertaken when further ex¬ 
pansions are proptjsed t<i the enter¬ 
prise activities. lit several countries, 
annual additional outlays are proposed 
for the enterprise:^ in a routine manner 
without a review of previous experi¬ 
ence — thus further .strainina the fin¬ 
ancial management capabilities of enter¬ 
prises. Moreover, factors of X-eJBciency, 
such as organisational .slack manifested 
in different ways, also fail to receive 
attention.^-^ 

In some ixunilries, the hiidgctary 
procedures arc found to l^c time-con¬ 
suming because of insLsU'nce on pro¬ 
ducing a great deal of information that 
is not fiill> utilised. Tfiere is frequent 
duplication of effort by the sponsoring 
ministry and the finatice and planning 
agencies. Sponsuiing minislries encom¬ 
pass a nuiTiher of enterprises that cover 
various fields, but they lack specialised 
staff to review the rnteiprises budgets. 
These factors affect the apprr)ach<\s of 
l)Oth goveiiunent and enterprise.*;. The 
ability of a central agency or its staff 
to judge the quality and practicability 
of thousands of plans covering complex 
areas is severely Ifniiterl in tenn.s of 
knowledge of loca! environment, ad- 
niitiistrativc efficiency, or the ccomwnics 
of specific proposals. 

Similar i)r<»bleiiLs are faced in the 
accounting field. The details of specific 
requirements are not always set forth 
hy the ministries of finance. Information 
.systems thus lend to hi* general and 
are structurally incapable of reflecting 
the nuanc'es of each enterprise; depre¬ 
ciation practices differ and accounts do 
not reveal the true picture in an in¬ 
flationary context. 

BuocF/r-inY Issues 

ITie receipts .side of the government 
budget includes taxes paid, interest 
payment on loans, repayment of loans, 
dividends on eciuity, and contrilrutions 
by enterprisf^s. On the cxiienditure 
side of the budget, the transactions 
are more numerous and include 
proceeds of mrmarkicd revenues 
(which may he shown as rednetion.*; in 
revenue or, retaining the gross basis of 
the budget, as transfers in expenditure), 
grants or subsidies, investment in 
equity, loans that are on-lent, and other 
loans, including short-tetm advances 
hy government. Althouj^ these transac¬ 
tions appear under different headings 
kl the budget, their total reflects the 
Aa oottcsenii, priorities, aid strategies 
of flovamgMt' These are further sup¬ 


plement ed hy the arrangements in re¬ 
gard U* lH)rrn\VMig from internal and 
external soiirc'cs. The use of these 
instrument.^ and the delenrjiiiation of 
the amounts t4) be given or received 
ha.s, over the >ear>' givt*n rise to im- 
IKirtaiit Issues, .sorin' f»f ^^hich are con¬ 
sidered licre frran the jxrint of view 
of the budgetary prcK-css. 

In considering the issues, two points 
need to be. restated in order to gain a 
perspective. First, the objectives of 
public enterpriiscs are varied and enter¬ 
prises are expected to maximise profits 
a.s well as social welfare. Kiilfi’inerit 
of these objectives could occasionally 
involve an instrument's use for more 
than one purpose. Although it is gene¬ 
rally desirable to choose t>ne instrument 
for one purpose, in public policy it is 
not always feasible to do so. and trade¬ 
offs must be made among the objectives 
various .stages. These trade-offs 
should as far as Dossible be explicit, 
clear and have a degree of stability; 
lack of these features cannot admittedly 
be compensated for by excellent use 
of the instruments. Second, the objec¬ 
tives of government aim at allocative 
efficiency between the public and private 
sectors and among the enterprises and 
departments within government. The 
achievement of technical efficicnev by 
minimising the cost of services is, how¬ 
ever, a matter for public enterprise. 
This function is appropriately supple¬ 
mented by government through market 
tests and performance measurements. 
Such measures in turn form the basis 
for the allocation of government funds. 

TiMNSFEBS 'IO GoVliBNXfEN’r^ 

The contribution of enterprises to the 
government budget is determined by 
the exogenous factor of rate of growth 
in revenues mandated by government 
and by the endogenous factor of enter¬ 
prise performance. The former is decid¬ 
ed as a part of the budget planning, 
when the revenues to be generated by 
public enterorises are estimated. These 
estimates are made at a highly aggre¬ 
gate level. The determinati(;u of the 
annual budget requires, however, that 
the amounts be .six'cificd. fonnally or 
informally, to the enterprises. In India, 
the contributiems from enterprises, 
other than departmental, are indicated 
informally, while in Sri tanka, they are 
specified formally for each enterprise. 
Recent experience reveals some practical 
problems in specifying enterprise con¬ 
tributions. For example, not all gov¬ 
ernments are empowered to receive 
contributions from enterprises. In Sri 
Umka, specific legislation had to be 
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enacted in the early 1970s to permit the 
enterprises to make contributions. In 
Korea, no dividend is payable to gov¬ 
ernment under the legislation, and sur¬ 
pluses are retained by enterprises for 
further investment. FJsewhere, the 
determination of contribution.s became 
a major problem .is the budget review 
within government did not cover the 
revenue budget i*( enterprises.^'' In 
some countries (for example, Somalia), 
enterprises had to borrow funds to pay 
the assessed contributions. In some 
economies, reliance i;; placed on a few 
enterprises as the major contributors of 
government revenue: because the cycli¬ 
cal factors influencing enterprise per¬ 
formance arc not taken into account, 
contributions to the budget suffer and, 
in the absence of short-term adjust¬ 
ments in expenditures, lead toi inflation¬ 
ary financing. These oroWems, while 
not universal, underscore the need for 
a careful and continuous review of the 
working of ihe cntiTi)rirics and for n 
government budgetary process that 
recognises the complementary fiscal 
agent role of enterprises. 

TrAN.SI'F’BS FHOM Gov EBNXlFaN l' 

Traditionally. resource allocation 
within government is seem from three 
points of view. The normative theory 
of resourcs allocation views government 
budgeting as a process that aims at 
niaxirnlsing .sfK'ial welfare and commu¬ 
nity utility function. Another theory 
holds the view that resource allocation 
.should be detenuinctl by t vlornal varia¬ 
bles, such as the size of the population 
and its ability to pay. The costs of 
services have also a decisive role in ihe 
determination of the aggregate of 
expendture. The third theory sees 
budgeting from a hchavioui* point of 
view, believing that budgets are the 
result of several bureaucratic factors at 
work. The applicability of these 
approaches, except for the second one, 
is limited in the context of enterorisc 
btidgeh'ng. Efitorpri.s<"s make their bud¬ 
gets within the parameters of their esti¬ 
mated demand and production capacity. 
Only when enterprises are set up initial¬ 
ly, when they seek expansion that 
cannot entirely be financed from 
internal resources, or when their in¬ 
investment decisions have to be co¬ 
ordinated with other e1cment.s of the 
public sector, do they need to be ap¬ 
proved by government. 

The determination by the government 
of the overall resources to be transfer^ 
red to public enterprises is made with 
reference to the socio-political ap¬ 
proaches of government and the rde 
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assigned to enterjprises in economic 
development plans. Goals specified in 
the plans are subject to change and the 
needed annual adjustments are provided 
through the budget. The amount of 
resources transferred annually to enter¬ 
prises is based on the envisaged expan¬ 
sion and the anticipated price and 
capacity utilisation policies of the enter¬ 
prises. If, for example, price lestraint 
is to be adopted, more iresources may 
need to be transferred to enterprises. 
The transfers from government budgets 
are influenced by financial and economic 
constraints. In countries that arc 
strong financially (some members of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, for example), budget trans¬ 
fers are likely to be strongly influenced 
by economic or stabilisation constraints. 
While a classification of these con¬ 
straints is somewhat difficult, political, 
uclministrativc, economic, and financial 
limitations are recognised in the bud¬ 
getary process, influencing the size of 
the annua] tranlers. 

Three major issues are encountered 
in the transfer of funds to enterprises. 
These relate to (1) the purpose of 
transfer and its place ki the national 
priorities, (2) the form of the transfer, 
and (3> the conditionality of transfers. 
The first issue, which is complex, is 
assumed here to lie rc-solved in tlv* 
development plans or other machinery 
and. 05 noted earlier, the initial and 
subsequent capital injections are sub¬ 
jected to investment appraisal. At this 
stage, the second and third issues arc 
of more concern. 

The form of the transfer may be a 
capital grant, a loan, or equity partici¬ 
pation in the initial stage, or it may be 
a subsidy during the operational phase. 
A specific nomenclature may not, how¬ 
ever, fully denote the implications or 
the actual nature of the traasaction. 
For example, in several countries, initial 
capital may be made available in the 
form of an advance. In Italy, enter¬ 
prises derive their capital from endow¬ 
ments ((htazfom) on which no interest 
is paid and repayment is made only 
when enterprises make net profits. In 
practice, however, repayments rarely 
occur > and the endowments become 
grants. In Korea, the initial capital and 
annual injections of capital for meeting 
losses are made in the form of equity, 
which in effect is the same a$ a capital 
grant because no dividend is payable. 
Grants fmi^ that they are provided to 
the enterprises wl^ut cost, and there¬ 
fore they are’imlikely to induce strong 
financial discipline. 


Government equity participation 
brings with it some managerial partici¬ 
pation, while a loan is a mere financial 
transaction. Since public enterprises 
are subject to government controls, 
there is no significant advantage in ac¬ 
quiring additional management rights. 
The clioioe helwcen equity and a loan 
must be analysed in terms of the impact 
on the finances of the enterprise and 
the government. From an ecimomic 
point of view, both arc resources with 
a price tag and have to earn their return 
in order to be allocatively efficient 
From the government’s point of view, 
equity has an iincertainr>' about the 
yield and the period over which it will 
be earned. Government loans, to the 
extent they are financed from borrow¬ 
ing, may be properly serviced if the 
money is re-lent to enterprises. From 
the enterprise’s point of view, equity 
is a flexible instrument while loans add 
to the costs, in turn alTecting pricing 
and the competitive status of the firm.'* 
Thus, there are inherent conflicts that 
do not lend themselves to easy solu¬ 
tions. The enterprises hold that the 
charge of fixed interest by government 
on loans can be onerous and that capi¬ 
talisation may lead to severe problems. 
The government’s point of view is that 
the taxpayer should not meet the expen- 
.ses of the enterprises, that easy finance 
would imply an easy option for enter¬ 
prises, and that interest is t^ exempt 
and therefore ilo<*5 not burden the 
enterprise. 

The practical problems relate to the 
ratios between cciuity and loans and 
the conditionality of loans. Although 
some countries have establish<xl ratios 
notably the Commonwealth countries, 
in other countries loans far outweigh 
the eqiiily funds. It also appears that, 
in s'<wie cases, debt-equity ratios are 
' fixed in too rigid a manner and an? not 
varied with the changing requirements 
of industries. Short-term and longer-, 
tenon loans are advanced without prior 
determination of their aihortisation 
tenns. and interest ratc.s, oontrar\" to 
expectations, are substantially lower 
than the market, rates. In several case^-, 
when enterprises are confronted with 
the ixissihllity of default, loans are 
ronverled into eqiiit>\ Partly to miti¬ 
gate the adverse influences of these 
factors on allocative efficiency and 
partly with a view to inducing market- 
test-based financial discipline, it Is 
frequently suggested that the enter¬ 
prises should depend on the commercial 
lianktng system.i^^ This approach as 
noted earlier, has some pnictical limi¬ 
tations. 


A major issue of transfer relates to 
the quantification of the subsidy. Such 
a detennination is rendered possible 
only when there is a clear indication 
of the nature and the conditloas in 
which the sulisidy is to lx? operational. 
Ill roost ixnmtries, subsidies are given 
for three major purposes: (1) to com¬ 
pensate fur TKin-commercial objectives 
specified by governments, (2) for price 
restraint in legard to essential and 
strategic items of consumption, and 
(3) for financing operational losses 
through C.V facto transfons. 

Crornpensation for the pnrsuit of non- 
eoiimicrcial objectives is a well-estab- 
libhed practice, mostly found in the 
transportation sector for operation of 
non-economic routes, for transport of 
sch<x)l childri‘ 11 , for haulage of freight 
to luukTcleveloped regions, etc. During 
the Umt dec.ule. ixmipensation. for 
(ib.se rving price restraint, particularly 
diu'ing an inflationary period, has be¬ 
come common. In mniiq countries, in 
addition to planned subsidies of the 
traditional type, operational losses are 
fiill>' covered by current transfers from 
government budget. The determination 
«it the a«iioimt of stilisidy is undertaken 
through tlirec broad techniques — re- 
<x)iipmciit of the actual expenditure ol 
onterpri.se.s, adjustment in the rate of 
return, and .six?cific compensation. The 
first approach has the inherent dis¬ 
advantage in that the goviTninent is at 
the i-eceivifig end aiul the enterprises 
do not have any major inducement to 
pursue cost rediiction.«i. The second ap¬ 
proach. although practised in smno 
arfnirary forms, is pos.sible only when 
the presumptive rate of retuxn is 
known. The third approach, which ha.s 
several advantages, Ls adopted infre¬ 
quently for minor si>cciiic puiposes, 
.such as cast differentials (for example, 
purchase of ships from enterprises) and 
is intended (o promote an activity even 
when finaiicitig Ls higher than it would 
be for onmpaiable aclivitie.s. A neces¬ 
sary’ consequence <if the first approach 
is that .sulisidies lend to be determined, 
iu>t in udvanct?. but after the event. 
Even where si>me indication Is given 
(as in th<'. case of fertiliser siilxsidies in 
India and Kc>rca), the eveirtual amoiuits 
do not appear to lend theraselves to 
precise controls, as prices of inputs and 
work! prices var\» from the estimates. 
More .significantly, the actual evenhial 
subsidy is determined by' the demand 
for ih^j product, which is somewhat 
dilEEicjidt'„tb^ forecast precisely. In some 
count^k,*^subsidies are budgeted initial¬ 
ly on a' notional basis with a **token’* 
provision .incl arc revisi^fl laler on the 
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;uit} other suljsidies are financed on an 
ex liost facto basis by transfers from 
goveminent budiiset, there is little in- 
etmtive for enterprises to improve their 
ellicieacy. In un inflationary context 
and where Mich transfers an: .sizable, 
govenutient budgetary outcoiiu's tend, 
as a eonse<iiience, to be va.stly dii- 
fercut from estimates. 

Transfers 'uoiicerniiig capital grants, 
working capital, and siiksidics often 
have eoiKlitiunaiity. The xiruvisioii of 
ad<IitioUul capital is heqiietitly coliliii' 
gent on u .spccilicd share ol selt- 
finaiicing, and working capital arid sub¬ 
sidies arc MiuilurJy governed by some 
conditionality.^*^ In piacHcc. tiie resoui- 
ec.s enterprises are imigiblc, and 
the use of capital tnuislcrs lor ciinciit 
purposes is uoniial. This ireedorri Mid 
the lack oi coiittnuing ex post facto 
n viow ou the part ot the government 
give t’litciprlscs gfcaicT operational 
flcMljilitv than is normally believed. 

Boorowinc 

All iiuportuut area v«*here the biid- 
gctar> relationship geiunalcs iinporlant 
polic> and institutional issues relates to 
Ixjrrowing by enterprises. During re¬ 
cent vears two schools oi tlurnght have 
emerged — ihost' that advocate free- 
floin to borrow internally and external¬ 
ly lujil those that support an integrated 
or co-ordinated lx)rrowing programme 
for governineiit and enterprises. The 
toincr school liolds that (a) there is a 
need lor diversification of sources of 
borrowing, (b) the purposes for which 
enterprises borrow are different fnmi 
those ol goveniincnl, and (c) it is 
healthy for enterprises tliemselves to 
borrow to keep their .standing in the 
inurkct. .Such indci^eiident borwwing, it 
suggested. w'onUl reduce dependence 
ou the governuieut budget, induce a 
better financial disciiiline and might be 
helpful ill preventing acceleration of 
the values of gilt-edged securilie.s. The 
second .schrxrr.s opposition to this ap¬ 
proach has ideological and practical 
iiuderpiiiniiig.s. Issue of a delxmltirc: by 
an ‘ enterprise would imply payment of 
a return to the? shareholders and such 
payments, it is oonleocled, are contrary 
to the piirxxise For which govenunent 
ftinds have been used to establish the 
aiterprise in the first place. This, of 
course, is the ideological part of the 
argument. From a more pragmatic 
point, it is argued that centralised 
government borrowing both for govern¬ 
ment and entei^prifles has a number of 
advantages: (aV from on coonomie 

. pdlic^'.|) 0 lrd'j h{ centralised bo**- 


ruwing is «^er to oontrof in terms of 
timing and for assessing its impact, 
(b) it could be castlier for enterprises 
to Ixarow independently, as dieir bor¬ 
rowings arc oiten for shorter periods 
than that of the government and the 
yields have to be higher, (c) as these 
iMirrowings carry an explicit or implicit 
govenunent guarantee, they would not 
attiact new risk <'upita[ other tlun Hurt 
already destined for the xmblic sector, 
(d) if the eulfipiiscs borrow'cd in the 
luun <jl slock Lssues. it would comidi- 
catc the management of the gilt-edged 
niiirki't, j>articirlarl> when (he govcin- 
lucUt budget j.s to be financed by non- 
bank Ixurowing, unrl (r.) centralised 
UirriAving offers a lacbily to enterprises 
W'heic they can make a premature pay- 
incnl without penally to govtirnineiit, 
which would not be possible it borrow¬ 
ing w'as from the j>ublic in the foaii of 
slock or from a bank.^» 

fn rc.'jaid lo ioieign IxuTowiug, pub¬ 
lic entcrpIi^es lujw borrow almost one- 
touith oi the cunuial Euro-dollar loans 
and it is MiggesUnl that centralised 
bou'owing cifh<r by govenmu-nt or by 
its tlc.sigc)ated iiiuuicial institutions 
would facilitate a better appraisal of 
the market opportunities and servicing 
caixicities. Actual practices vary how¬ 
ever, indicating that more concerted 
efforts aie needed. In the United King- 
d<nn, lutrrowiiig is done centrally and 
controls arc exercised in the form of 
limits on (‘xtcrunl finance. In France, 
enterpiisr*s bonow in domestic and 
foreign markets, but always witb the 
approval of the Miiiistr>' of, P'Inanoe 
and National Economy. In India and 
Korea, ecitcipriscs cannot issue stuck to 
ihc pnl)lic and all long-term capital is 
providixl In government or its financial 
ins^itutiems. Tn respect of foreign bor¬ 
rowings, similar restrictions apply and 
approval of govcrnmenl i.s needed. In 
Portugal, enterpri5e.s can borrow extern¬ 
ally after informing tlie Central Bitfik 
but do not need any spi'cific approval 
from the Ministry of Finance,*^ In s6me 
raxes, ixmtrols on foreign Imrrowing 
appear to be lax. For example, in Ivorj* 
Coa.st. although regulations require 
(HjnsuUation, the Caisse Autonofne 
d’AmoHissemehl had not bi*en effective 
in preventing borrowing from abroad. 
Tn some countries, finance ministries 
became aware of foreign 1x)rrowing 
only after the event and arrangements 
had til be made for the servicing of 
Iho debt. 

PaOBLlSMS AND PmispvscnTVEs 

Several of the problem aw-as and 
shortcoinfngs have been consklered 


alxivc. Some of tho problems arc in* 
xtitutionol, while some relate to up- 
pix)uc:hes to deciskm-iTioking. On the 
institutional side, it appears that the 
budgetary pnjcexs covers only the 
tuujor cnteiqirises or those that are 
(inancially dependent on government. 
The biKlgctai> procedures are roiitiniscd 
and the eiupluLsis during builgct levicw 
vliHcis widely. Fart of the prolilctn is 
itiK* to the fact that budget orgauisa- 
liiuix have not adequately been stieng- 
IheiH’d to deal with the loiiiplex range 
of issues ol eiif<’riui.se.s. 'J'hc budgets of 
gmeinnient luuJ mterpriscs are limited 
to a one-ycur .span, and uo corporate 
plans linked with government iiicdiinii- 
lenu plunciing are generally available, 
'riie approurhe.-, to budgctaiy <lcci,sjon- 
iii.iking leveal that iliiulistii j.s extensive, 
that tli<-ie no giiidaii^'c lo enterprises 
on financial asxjccts or the jinib- 
Icm ul inflation. The ciiletprises, 
lor their part, ircquent1> comxdain 
aUuit the lack of stability, about the 
choice ol financial instillments that teiuJ 
to affect the enterprises' finances ad¬ 
versely, about Jack of freedtmi in ]>or- 
row^ing, and above all about excessive 
l)i()gi'uuiirie. controls lliat accompany 
each additional injectJoii of capital. 

Ill view of the immense importance 
ol enterprise finances to the overall 
governmoiu finauecs it is exscsrtial to 
.strengthen the budgetary' process for 
the mui)ose.s of pcdicy tonnulation. 
The central jwlicy-maker should know 
die impHcatious of enteiprisc finances 
for the national fiscal policy. Govern¬ 
ment budget is the final point where 
the financial burdens of enterprises oie 
met., and piudent budgeting reciuires 
that these be identified and analysed 
and that policy res'XHinses be evolved. 
Specilically, in s'abilbkig the economy, 
it becomes even more imix>rtunt ttj 
identify the financial burdtms of enter- 
pris<*s clearly, as the success of anti- 
inflation strategy depends m the extent 
to w'liiclj resources have been mobilised, 
investment conlrollod and external bor- 
lowing cxxitained wdthiii manageable 
limits. The lull pursuit of these objec¬ 
tive's implies that more attention necils 
lo be paid lo five major area.*;, as ^'x- 
plained below. 

(1) The budget fiiiiclious <if the 
goveiummt require strengthening in the 
sponsoring ministry and in the fijiarux* 
and planning agencies. A fivipuLU sug¬ 
gestion is the establishment of a 
separate budget agency to deal with 
enterprises. Such an agency, while 
having some inherent appeal, w'uuld 
aUo rai.se potential problcn^s. As a 
separate agency, it could develop its 
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iiwiT powers eoiiUihutiiifj to pmhkijib 
ol‘ (o-orclin;itic>n wilh other parls of the 
hodKCt anil tfjc iWolopinent plan. How¬ 
ever. t1ie.se louUor.s csinld bo .satisfac¬ 
torily re.suivcii. 'Hie aduaJ pattern ol 
the iscpaiate bnclKcl agency and its 
.staffinj'. location, and co-ordination 
^vith other branches of ji^ovcrnTfient are 
matters that would var>' from one 
foiintrs to another. AIoii^ with the 
c.stabli4ihmei:ii of the wntial agency, 
organised elfoits would also need to be 
made to strengthen the capabilities of 
sponsoring niinlsi 

f2) The budget agenev should nffer 
guidance in tlu' fonmilation of budgets 
throng!) C'-taMlshincnt of resource ceil- 
iops and tlirmgh .specific recognition of 
inltition. Cni'ilclincs arc also needed on 
the 'letei'ininafioii of snrpbiscs. sub- 
■siilu's. and canacih* ntilLsation. Such 
guidance sh<'ii]d nn-ferably be oriented 
toward industry or enterpribc, rathe, 
th.ui be an anabsis at an aggregate 
level. 

ItcsfHiiec e->n.straint.s would be 
bellci recog used and policy-making 
would be nioie stable only when finan- 
«i.d ]>lcinnin ' is done on a mcdiiim- 
loriii bjsis Strategic planning done 
]jiire]> ill fii’ancial icrms ba.s inhereiir 
b'mitation.s. Kmlher, it should not Ik*. 
( fjnsidcicd n ^ an end in it.s<-lf or as a 
pauiH'c.i- bu i.Bily as a means. The 
govern men tV pt»liry objccliv<*s would 
be bellci M rved if enterprise finances 
arc iiulndcf’ in the nu‘dinin-tcrni c\- 
liciidiln'rc '^orcca.sfs ol cnveminent. 
1'besc plans should not be rigid or be 
ov(*rsfnniiire l. as in some Kast Euro¬ 
pean eoimtr e> but .should be flexible. 
Kxj^enditiires would also need to lie 
le-eslimatcd to take inln account 
changes in 'he ec-oiiomy. Tn a .s^-stcTii 
of rolling e: ix'nditnn* planning, oppor¬ 
tunities would bec(«nc available to 
envisage ebanges over a medhiin-tenii 
period. Such a procednn^ has advaii- 
tagi’S to on erprises because their in- 
i'cstment i)lan.s, which have long I(.*ads 
mid gestation periods, do not usually 
lend thcm.seVes to short-term reduc¬ 
tions exc'ept .at considerable co.st Me- 
dium-teiin expenditure planning by 
governmenl and the strategic planning 
by enterprises should be integrated: 
such a proce.ss would have the inherent 
advantages of emphiisisiug the pn>ces.s 
of planning and gearing the plan to 
events. More importatit, the plan.s of 
government and enterprises would 
be congnient. facilitating the .smooth 
fiinctirming of the expencllture process. 
The strategic plans of enterprises should 
also hwihide the preparation of contin¬ 
gent platifi fpr initiating or abandoning 


pm|ctts, allhoiifdi the sfrulcgies Laiinol 
Im* so coiiii)n^hen.siv'e its to envi.sage 
f‘ver\ .situation or devcdoji capabilitie.s 
tor lull forecasting. What i.s needed is 
a .selective appiodcli to hotlleriocks. To 
icduce tlic uncertainty ot re.source 
availability to eiiteriirises. they should 
develop various growth forecasts and 
IKilicy a.ssiimptii«).s that would enable 
them to fonuulate different .scenario.*-. 

lleccnl experiences in budg^'ting in 
!he <Governments o\‘ Krance, Canada, 
and the Utiitetl States sn.gge.st that dif¬ 
ferent a.’isninpiimi.s of resource availabi- 
lily lead to better preparedness and 
.stability in i)obci« s. It is to bo recog¬ 
nised. however, dial the iiiclu.sion ol 
enterprise IniJgd.s in governiiiciit ex¬ 
penditure plans is viewed with concern 
in certain iinurters.-* For example, the 
National Economic DevcIopmeiU Office's 
ML<|iiiry into the nationalised industries 
111 the United KLIngdotn (I97ff) U)ok the 
vK'v that the iiiclu.sion of the enter 
pri.se. budgets iu the national aggregates 
Is rpiestiofiablo because enterprise fin- 
naces con.stitiitc a different category. 
K.xc'liision would, however, imply a 
total negation of the fiscal role of entcr- 
pri.se.s. vsluch in any event, would re¬ 
quire it.s ctTcisideration within the paia- 
iiieteis of governmenl budget policy. 
It could also be argued that prepara¬ 
tion and publication of .such forecasts 
could induce an el<*inent of rigidils-, 
and the cnterprise.s might ‘ c*on.sider the 
outlays shown it) inediuindcrm expendi¬ 
ture nlans ns the ^'floors’* of fiitme 
resource requirenieut.s. Whili* .such ap- 
j>maehc.s are not tota?ly avoidable in 
the short tonn, it Is to he lioped that, 
with experience and strengthening of 
the budgetary^ rneehani.sm.s in goveiii- 
riient and in enterprises, a better dia- 
logiie between government and enter- 
prlsc.s \voTjld result. 

(4) The above approaches ina\' im- 
idy a rertain degree of ei-ntralisation, 
which may lie debatable in a t*oiite\t 
where centrallsal ion is held to be pri¬ 
marily respon-sibk- for the lackluster 
pc*rformance of enlcrprlse.s. In consider¬ 
ing centralisation of ei«i)tro1s, a dis¬ 
tinction should be drawn between co¬ 
ordinated central policy-making, on the 
one hand, and well-controlled “com¬ 
mand sy.steiDS*’ solutions imposed from 
the top, on tlv* other. Admittedly, the 
latter approach has iiiany limitations. 
The economic force.s in the current 
context imply a centripetal decision¬ 
making, as individual units uxirking on 
their own could vi'ork at cross-purposes 
and defeat the overall fiscal goals. It 
is imi)ortant tliat such central polic\'. 
making is done in concert witli units. 
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Hit lolling cNpcnditiiie pfaiiiniig of 
ihi* t.\'i>e described above permits a 
coiifiTlcd approach. 

Some hold the view that financial dis¬ 
cipline in cciterpriscs can only 
enforced through competition iu the 

market. In public < iil<*rprise.s and in the 
area of budgetary rc1,itionshlp.s with 
government. tli«: k<'y f.-wlor 1u\s in inter- 
nabslng the mruket fnrce.s for decision- 
making, but such inlcrnallsation, if 
done centi ill>. foiiKl coutribiilc to 
.greater ten moos and la< k of trust bet¬ 
ween ent<Tprise.s and governmeiil. This 
can oiilv Iu* midgnicil ibrniigh ciincer- 
t.itioii fi c. llinmgli a conf inning con- 
sullatiuri with eiileipri.scs and working 
in barmnn\- widi them). \t the same 
time, it has lo be n'rognised thal the 
enonnoiis gnjwtli In conlniks during 
recent years, which lias lavirely con- 
.s'lsted c)f governmenl intei vent ions as 
substitutes for ckuilv in juilicics, has 
also Ignore.! :)ic penalties of coiitmls 
on enterpr^es. Conti’oh which has Ix'- 
conic endc’iiic, ru’ed.s to be balanced 
by clarity icj policies and provision of 
ajipropriate jucentivc*,*:. Inccntiv(*s have 
so far enif.ha.*%iscd only worker pro¬ 
ductivity at the facloiy level. Similar 
iiiccritivc.s introduced at the iiianage- 
nienl level and in terms of budgetary 
allocations could effeetively minimise 
cfttts and .X-inefliejiaicy fai'tor.*^. Greater 
attention n'*cd.s to be paid to .*iuch in- 
c<*»ihve.s in the I of me. 

(5) huially, it Is appropriate that 
c.v poH facto evaluation of cnterprise.s 
is ijfidertaksn, not in the financial .sense 
of an effcctivcn^'Ss audit, pul In terms 
of tlx* gapN pctweeii original plans 
.stated in the feasibility rei^orts and 
actual e.xperieucc*, wilh particular em¬ 
phasis fin lli<* impact of .short-term ad¬ 
justments 0)1 eo.sts, pricing, and capa- 
c4l\- utih\aiion of cnterpri.sc-s. 

Notes 

[Views expr<‘.sscd in this paper are 
IM‘r.sonal.l 

1 Kor a case- study of this specific 
aspect in regard to the United 
Kingdom, see National Economic 
Dovelonment Office, “.\ .Study of 
the U,v Nationalised Industries'', 
Volume 9 (liondoii Her Maie.sly’s 
•Slatjonery Office. 1978). 

2 Transfers frotn tin* government 
budget to its iK)n-finaK»cial public 
enterprises (NTEs), as illustrated 
later on. take n varu'ty of forms 
and contribute to difficulties in 
pieseniiiig an inter-country com¬ 
parison. In India, the annual gov- 
erniiicnl investment fiorn the bud- 
g<*t in its NPEs w as more than a 
(piarter of the total government ca- 
pilnl expeuditui'L* during 1975/76-- 
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1078/70; as a piTrrnliifti’ of lofjl 
cspcnditiire, it vvas more than 10 
per tCfil. Diirine TnchVs Fourth 
Flan perioil (l?)69-74), about 8 jk.t 
cent of the total plan rosouives 
vvert" aintn'butj^d by all govern- 
nient eriter|>ri,sc.s. Sii])siclie.s pio- 
viJed by the Central govi^rnineeit 
\\t*u‘ on :ni average alxait tt per 
cwjl during the late 1970s. Tn 
Korea, the anntial goveruminit in¬ 
vestment in its NPEs during 197rj 
»aiid 1976 was about one-foiii*th of 
its development expenditure, whioh 
ilcclined to about 9 per cent in 
Uy79. As a share oT total .irovern* 
ment expenditure, it vva.s 12 per 
r*«*iit in 1975 and declined to 3 
pt*r c(*iit in 1979. These transac- 
tuias ilhistratc the magnitude of 

the budgetary relationships between 
government and enloTJrise.s. Simi¬ 
lar magnitudes are olxscrved in 

other c'ountries. tCKi. 

3 In .some countries, part of the rc- 
.soiirccs may ctnne from other 

soiirfM'.s, There is. however, an 

implicit guarantee that in the event 
of financial distress funds would 
be made available by government. 

^ This problem may not arise in .some 
traditional public utilities (for ex¬ 
ample, electricity) that have onl\ 
one product and as such phv.sic.il 
and iiKianoial planning go together. 

5 Consideralde emphasis is placed on 
the fomiiiJation of corporate pl.ms 
in both industrial and developing 
eoimlries. These plans are rcview'cd 
and approved by govennnent. 

6 lu India, the Administrative Tie- 
forms Commission first suggested 
the introduction of a comprehen¬ 
sive budget to compensate for the 
shortcomings of the tommercial 

<if biidgfjts. For a critique ol 
this approach, see A Premchand, 
“Pcrfoniiaiicc Budgeting in Public 
Sector*', Economic and Pnliticai 
WWklyf February 23, 1969. 

7 To some extent this was achicv<*d 
in the Cenoral Accounting Plan im¬ 
plemented in France, 

8 Freciuenlly, the relative legislation 
may merely indicate that "entcr- 
pri.ses shall keep pix>pcr accounts 
and adequate financial and other 
recortl in each financial year**. 
Tins vagueness has also contribu- 

. ted lo differing iiractiees among 
CTiterprises. 

9 The riTormulatit^ of the budgtM: 
in the enterprises in terms of the 
rednci'd allocations lakes time, 
and often the fiscal year begins 
w'ithoiit kih^wledge of actual fund 
availability. 

10 Tn some countries, such as the 
United Kingdom, ibe recent Intro- 
diietion of cash limits on the 
res<mrtes to be obtained by enter¬ 
prises and limits on external 
fhianeltig (grants and bonrowing) 
that an indiLstry can raise in any 
financial year appear to have 
ehnngod the focus of financial 
control. To an extent, the control 


oil prograimtiies is siippU^inetitcd by 
ji limit on the res<iiiites and, xvhen 
the rale of inflation turns out to 
be higb«*r than estimated in the 
budget, the cash limits are enforced 
and adjiishnenLs arc cx|K’ctcd to be 
made by mterprises within the 
limits. For a discussion of this 
{System in the XJftiited Kingdom, 
.see UK Treiusiiry. “Financial Oin¬ 
tro! of Nationalised Indn.stries’’, 
EctmonUn Progres.\ Report (London, 
Tfer Mafesty’s Stationery Office, 
September 1980). Tn theorv, .sueh 
limits are expected to reduce the 
administrative dependence t>f enter- 
])rises on government and to pro- 
iriote tnore responsible matiage- 
ment. In practice, however, be¬ 
cause of initial uiuh'restiniation of 
the rate of inflation or .sudden 
changes in fhe- market clifiiate. the 
financial depcndeiu'e of cut*Tpris<*s 
came to be even rnoir marked. In 
tlK* event, it also contrilmfecl to 
greater budget expenditmes and 
an increase in the Public' Sector 
w>rro\yfng Bequirement in the* 
Unifed Kingdom. 

11 Kf:ir it rcceiil expasition of Ibe 
diversity between o\vnt;rship and 
single corporate presence, see J 6 
TTeath. “Management in Nalional- 
ijif'd Indti,stnes’\ Nationa’i.sed In¬ 
dustries’ Chairman’s Croup, No 2. 
(London, 1980). 

12 This dualism refers to the distinc¬ 
tive anpnmcbes that have crxne to 
be identified with finance and 
planning agencies, resiwlively. 

13 The X-Effici<'ncy llieorv proposeil 
by Leiben,stein refers t<i firms as 
individuals and examines tlw fae- 
tors contributing to gaps between 
decisions and actual impletncnla- 
tion. See Tfarvey Lcfijenslcin, 
“CVmcral X-EfRciency ^ Theorv ot 
Economic Development*' (Oxford 
ITniversitv' Press, London, 1978). 

14 Taxation of iniblic enterprises 
which is a .significant area in i’sclf. 
Is not considered here. Tn some 
eoimlries they are treated in the 
same way as other enterprises, 
but in others, they are givcti special 
treatment; concessioas in this t<^- 
gard have obvious budgetary im- 
plioalions. 

15 Similar problems are expeiiei»red 
in the identifiration and utilisa¬ 
tion of internal resource,s of <*n^er- 
prwes. This frequently contributed 
to investment in low-priority areas. 

ICi For a more detailed discu^ion of 
these aspects, see “Capital Struc¬ 
ture of Public Enterprises in Deve¬ 
loping Countries’*, in “Fkaanctog 
of Public Enteipdses in Develop¬ 
ing Countries : Co-ordination, 

F<)rms, and Sources” (New York, 
(United Nations, 1976), pp 33-63 

17 For a recent discussioii of these 
aspects, see John Redwood, “Gov¬ 
ernment and Nationalised Indas- 
trics”, Lloyds Bcwifc Review (April 
1970) and the “Future of Natio¬ 
nalised Industries**, Lloyde Hank 
Review (October 1970), and Mi¬ 


chael Lfpton, “Wliat Is Natumulisa- 
tion For?** Ltotfds Bank Review 
(Tulv lfl76). It fe lo be noted lliat 
market mechanisms may not fully 
serve die stated goal of society^ 
h^or example, left entirely to the 
market mechanism, enterprises may 
show a proc’livity to oversiibstitnt'e 
capital for labour, which while 
rew'iirding the cmteiprises, may 
hurt the growth of employment in 
fh«* economy. 

18 Self-financing is dependent on the 
past perfonnance of enterprises. 
Tnvestnieeit is forward-looking. An 
appippriatc co-ordination of the,sc 
two aspects would require a de- 
taileil* review' of the revenue 
budgets of ent(Tprises and their 
nriorities. Tn practice, however, this 
has not been doin', owing to in- 
atleqiiuto att«.'iitioii to the*, revenue 
budgets. iTivestiiient propasals arc 
examined in manv countries from 
the point of view of economic fcasi- 
bdily of the projects and the role 
a.ssigned to them in development 
))Ian.s. Specific capabilities of enter* 
r>rise.s to iai.so re.sour(.'e.s‘ arc as- 
.suiiK’d rather than being examinefl 
in terms ol pricing and related 
policies. 

19 See. United Kingdom, “The Natio¬ 
nalised IndiLstries”, Cjnnd 7131, 
(liondon. Tier Majestv’s Sfcitioner>' 
Office, 1978) for more arguments 
of this type. 

20 In .some roimlrics public enter¬ 
prises are allowed to borrow dirc^c'tly 
from the central bank. This ap- 
Tirn.ich has the effect of cvmtri- 
biding to expanding activities of 
enterprises witliont going through 
the budget at jH. 

?.l The plea bore is for inclusion of 
enterpri.se plans in de< ailed rollintf 
expenditure plan.s of government 
ind not in llie government budget. 


GNFC 

CUfARAT NARMADA VALLEY FERTI¬ 
LISERS (GNFC) has cro.ssed 2 lakh 
tonne.x urea production on October 27, 
1982. The urea productioii of 1981 
tonne.s recorded on October 29, 1982, 
was the highest since the start of com-' 
mercial production in July 1982. The 
plant has oapacitv to produce 1350 
tonnes of ammonia and 1800 tonnes of 
urea per day. While operating at rated 
oapacitv the plant is designed to pro- 
du'ced 5.04 lakh tonnes of urea per 
onnum. GNFC urea has beeti made 
available to fanners in Gujarat, Rajas¬ 
than, Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Ptadesh 
and Madhya Pradesh in the very first 
kharif season after it has gone into 
production. . 
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Satya Deva 

The problems of administration, public and private, require explanation and solution. Marx*s 
theory, as gleaned from his tvorks, deals with the characteristics of administration in capitalist society, 
of revolutionary change, ar^d of administration in the new society. 

The classical theory arose at the turn of the century during a crisis caused by rising trade 
unionism in a time of rising prices and immigration of labour. The Great Depression and the war gave 
rise to the human relations and other clinical theories^ the systems approach, and theories of decision¬ 
making. The cold war led to the theory of development administration. 

These later theories, on examination, turn out to constitute a debate with Mrfrx, a battery of 
methods for dealing with problems so as to maintain organisations, and an ideology for legitimising capi¬ 
talism and imperialism. 


THE theory of administration has 
remained an underdeveloped pact of 
scKial 'theory. The study of administra¬ 
tion or management has been ccmcerncd 
more with skills than with theory. 
However, if it is to be scientific — i c, 
if it is to consist of communicable 
skills which can be applied in a variety 
of situations, it must have a base of 
generalisations fc»*- description, explana¬ 
tion, and prediction. 

In other words, skills and theory are 
related. If a theoretic*}! model is in¬ 
adequate for understanding a given 
social situation, the skills associated 
with the model mav prove useless. This 
seems to he one of the reasons why 
the study of administration in countries 
such as India is unable to cone with 
its problems. The chief problem of 
administration in underdeveloped 
countries may be said to be that, while 
it is expected to be the instrument of 
(Icvclopmeiit, in reality it teiuLs to lead 
to the concentration of power and 
wealth iti ibc hands of a few. 

Despite all efforts at development, 
more and more people tend to be below 
the poverty line. The bureaucracy is 
said to sabotage programmes aiming at 
social justice. The National Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture has expressed the 
view that “the official machinery.. .has 
been trained and conditioned to func¬ 
tion as the guardian of status quo and 
the defende.** of existing property 
relations.*'* The agency for maintaining 
law and order often becomes an instru¬ 
ment for oppressing the poor instead 
of defending them. Torture by the 
police is an everyday occurrence. The 
police also resorts to the blinding and 
shooting down of suspects. On the 
other hand, the police has been unable 
to stop the burning down of the crops, 
and even of women and children and 
of Herijans by landlords in cases where 
land baa teen re-allocated. Corruption 
is a serious problem. Yet little study 
of it has bm made. In short, the 
atody ot admlaiatratioii baa raacbed an 


impas.<;e. which our prestigious inslituies 
seem unable to overcome. Hence there 
U a need to examine the theoretical 
base of our studies. 

Large-scale organisations, such as 
the nation State, the factor>% the busi¬ 
ness corporation, and the political 
party, are part of our industrial capi¬ 
talist civilisation. To Hegel, the State 
and bureaucracy were the reflection 
of (he moral idea, the manifestation of 
God in history. At the other extreme, 
are the anarchists, such as Proudhon, 
Bakunin, Kropotkin and Gandhi, who 
believe that the evils of the State and 
bureaucracy came with capitalism and 
will go with it. However, they do not 
propose ally organised effort for bring¬ 
ing about this change. Th^ hope that 
the urge for emancipation will assert 
itself in the breast of the atomised 
individual, without indicating the cause 
for this change in consciousnes.s. They 
arc? in this sense utopian. It was left 
to Marx to indicate the contradictions 
of capitalism itself as the basic cause 
of its supercession. The instrument of 
.siipercession, i:iz, the organised work¬ 
ing class, is also nurtured in the 
capitalist civilisation. Marx’s dialectical 
method sheds light on the way bureau¬ 
cracy helps the development of capital¬ 
ism, and also prepares for its overthrow. 

1 

Marx’s Theory 

Marx’s theory of administration can 
be gleaned from his wsirks, as follows: 

(1) “The centralised State power, 
with its ubiquitous organs of standing 
army, police, bureaucracy, clergy and 
judicature — organs wrought after the 
plan of a systematic and hierarchic 
division of labour — originates from the 
days of absolute monarchy, serving 
nascent middle class society as a mighty 
weapon Jn its struggles against feudal¬ 
ism.*'* 

(2) “At the same pace at which the 
progress of modem industry devdoped* 


widened, intensified the class antagon¬ 
ism between capital and labour, the 
State power assumed more and more 
the character of the national power of 
capital over labour, of a public force 
organised for social enslavement, of an 
engine of class despotism.”'* 

(3) “Bureaucracy must thus safe¬ 
guard the imaginary universality of the 
particular interest, the spirit of the cor¬ 
poration, in order to safeguard the 
imaginary partirulaTfly of the gemaal 
interest, its own spirit/’* Tn other 
words, the bureaucracy protects the 
interest of the capitalist class in the 
name of the general interest. 

(■1) The ‘'individual corporation... 
desires bureaucracy against the other 
corporations’’,'* or the bureaucracy is the 
instrument for competing ag<iinst other 
organisations. 

(5) ‘Bureaucracy, being the complc- 
iif»n of the corporation, hres tlio victory 
over the corporation”,** or bureaucracy 
Ixrcomes very powerful, 

(6) “Biireaucracj' counts in its own 
eyes as the final aim of the State. Be¬ 
cause it makes its ’forniar ends into its 
content, it enters into conflict every¬ 
where with Teal* ends.”^ Bureaucratic 
procedures are given so much import- 
.mce that they interfere with the fulfil¬ 
ment of stated objectives. 

(7) “The aims of the State arc trans¬ 
formed into the aims of the bureaux 
Its hierarchy is a hierarchy of know¬ 
ledge, The apex entrusts the lower 
circlc.s with insight into the individual, 
while the lower circles leave insight 
into the universal to the apex, so they 
deceive each other reciprocally/’® Policy 
decisions are taken at the top, while 
their implementation is left to lower 
levels. Each level claims to perform its 
part of the functirjn. However, neither 
does so, and puts the responsibility on 
the other. 

(8) “Knowledge is dual, a real and 
a bureaucratic.... The general spirit of 
bureaucracy is secret, mystery, safe¬ 
guarded inside itself by hierarchy,... 
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tleai mentality appear to bnreaucracy 
as a betrayal of its secret. The pfinej* 
pie of its knowledge is therefore autho¬ 
rity, and its mentality is the idolatry of 
authority.*'-' The so-called kmrwiedgc 
of the bureaucracy is based on the 
exclusive possession of information, 
which varies with hierarchical status. 
Openness of administration tends to 
reduce its power. 

(9) “As far as the individual bureau¬ 
crat is concerned, the aim of the State 
becomes his iirivale aim. in tlie form 
oi a nice for hitiher pewts, of career¬ 
ism.’*'” 

(10) “He considers the real life ns a 
matcnal one....Burcaucrticv must there¬ 
fore ntake it its job to render life as 
material as possible....The State only 
continues to cmsI as separate fixed 
spirits of bureaux whose connecljon is 
subordination and passive obedicncc.**"^ 

The bureaucrat has to be highly paid 
to make him function as a mere instru¬ 
ment. 

At ‘.fxvj ro\ 

(IH In capitalist society “the worker 
IS related to the product of his labour 
as to an alien i>bicct.. .The heifthf of 
this servitude is that it is tmlv as a 
worker that be can maintain himself as 
a physical subject. 

(12) “The estriiin'einecit i.s mniniested 
not only in the result but in the act 
of production, within the producing 
activity; itself. How could the worker 
come to face the prtxiuct of his acti¬ 
vity as a stianpcr. were it not that in 
the very act of r-rodudion he was 
estranginj; himself from himself?”'^ 
l.''stran};ement implies loss of creativity. 

(13) Labour, in capitalist society. 
■‘c.sti*nnj:<*s from man .. biv human 
aspect;’'* it leads to dehumanisation. 

(14) “You must make oerythinp 
that is yours saleable . .. It stems from 
the very nature of cstrani»ement that 
each sphere applies to me a different 
and opposite >ardstick --- ethics one 
and political ei'onoinx another.,.. 
Estrafigemeni implies immorality. 

So far, we have noted that accord¬ 
ing to Marx bureaucracy (vriginated in 
capitalist society; it is the inslrumcnt 
of class despotism but functions in the 
name of the general interest: it is the 
instrument of competition; it acquires 
ixiwer of il.s own through secret infor¬ 
mation. and methods tliat interfere with 
achievement; and the bureaucrat gets 
paid highly for functioning as the 
instrument of exploitation. Further, 
bureaucratisation implies alienation in 
the sense of servitude, loss of creativity, 
dehumanisation and Immorality, We 
shall now see how the conflict within 
capitalist soc^ty Is sharpened. 


" Co^'FijBcrr 

(1) “With the development of indus¬ 
try the proletariat not only increases 
in number; it becomes concentrated in 
greater masse.s, its strength grows, and 
it feels that strength more.”"* 

^(2) “The bourgeoisie finds itself in¬ 
volved in a constant battle . with the 
aristocracy; with . . portions of the 
bourgeoisie itself ... at all times with 
the bourgeoisie of foreign countries. .. 
The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, .sup¬ 
plies the proletariat with its own ele¬ 
ments of political and general cdiica- 
ti<xi, ill other words, it iiiriii.sbes the 
proletariat with weapons for fighting 
rhe btiurgeoi.sic,“*" 

(1) “Finally, in times when the class 
struggle nears the decisive hour ... a 
portion of the bourgeoi.sic grws o\er to 
the proh’tuiiat. and in paititailar. a 
portion of the bourgeois ideologist, 
who have raised themselves to the 
level ol v'ompichi’ciding tlu'C>ieticall> 
the lisslorical movement as a whole.” 

The supcrcession of capitalism is 
broiighv about b> n revolution, wh'cb 
raises “the proletariat to the positnm 
of ruling clas.s”. “But the working class 
cannot simply lav bold of the ready¬ 
made state machiner>. ;md wield it fv>r 
its own purpo'-es.” This machine has 
to be sma.shed and destroyed. The 
dictatorship ol the bonrgeoisii* is re¬ 
placed by the dictatorship of the prole- 
I.niii: but this .still wins “the battle of 
democracy” since, for ihc lirst Time, a 
majority of the population really rules. 
The special force of the State is no 
longer needed and it begins to wither 
av\a>. Ill the socialist sociVlx. inliiiiiiis- 
iration is to be on the nuHlel proposed 
for the Paris Commune, of which Marx 
gives a clear, th<iueh rough, nicfiiro. 

Ad.mintstiiation t\ Manx's 
SofiAirs-i* SfKiKiv’" 

(h The first decree, like that of the 
Paris Commune, is to be for “the sup¬ 
pression of the standing army and the 
substitution for it (T the armed people”. 

(’2) Tile old centralised governmcni 
would “give way to the self-govern¬ 
ment of the producers”. 

(3) There would be communes at the 
central and li>cal levels. 

f4) The members of the local commu¬ 
nes w'fHild be chosen by universal suf¬ 
frage and would be responsible and 
rfvocaire nt .short ten ns. 

(5) The members of the central 
commune would be chosen bv local 
communes, each delegate lo he at any¬ 
time revocable and bound by the fonna! 
in.structions of his constituents. 

(6) The commune i.s to be a working, 
not a parliamentar\, body, executive 
and legislative at the same time. 


. (7) The police and an..attieir oflldals 
are to be stripped of their political 
attributes, and turned into responsible 
and at all times revocable agents of the 
commune. 

(8) From the members ol the com¬ 
mune downwards, the public service is 
t<i be (lour at workmen’s wages. 

(9) Education is to he made free and 
accessible to all. 

(10 Jndgc.s are to be elective, res¬ 
ponsible. and revocable, so as to be 
pr^>tected from subserviency to govern¬ 
ments. 

The above is a sketch of the demo¬ 
cratic and decentralised administration 
which Marx had in mind. In so far as 
I he admin i.stration in miifitries .such as 
USSR IS aiilhorilnrian and centralised, 
they must be said to have diverged from 
the Marxist path. 

Vbirv'.s theory ot adinini.xlmlion, then, 
IS a comprehensive one in terms of 
description, explanation, and predic¬ 
tion. It is, amazing, therefore, that, even 
today, more than a century after it 
was put Imwartb it is rarely taken in¬ 
to account coiiS(‘ioii.s!y h\ students ol 
administration in the 3Vest of India. 
However, if we oxamint the Western 
theories, we fiiitl ciToslant discussion 
of issues raised by Marx. Indeed, the 
debate, often, is with Marx. In the fol¬ 
lowing We shall exa.mine rhe evolution 
of administrative theory in the sociolo¬ 
gical perspective, so as in understand 
the pioIiL'ins with which it had to 
stnieele. and the solutions, which it 
proposed. 

II 

Classical Theory 

The theory ol ailrrijinstration devc- 
h^ped mo.stl\ in the USA. sinci^ it was 
here that competition tended to be 
most acute and organisations largest, 
Hiving rise to problems. Similar prob¬ 
lems tend to arise jn countries such as 
India with the giowih of capitalism, 
Whai is moic, problems which have 
become ob.solele in the developed West 
may be now ari.sing in underdeveloped 
countries. Hence issues of historical 
interest in the Western theory may be of 
current interest in India. 

Thus the problem of the sharpening 
of conflict between the management 
and the organised working class arose 
in the Untied States at the torn of the 
century. The membership of trade 
unions increased by le.tps and bounds. 
Conservative estimates put the total at 
two million in 1904, which wa.s four 
limes the figure of 1898.®'* Further, the 
conflict with cmpUiyers was conscious¬ 
ly conceptualised by the workers* 
movement. The Industrial Workers of 
the World, whose object was to unite 
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tne Markers drgani*' 

satioa without distinction of trUde> 
&ki)], race or ethnic origin* stated in 
the first sentence of the preamble to 
its constitution, at the time of its set¬ 
ting up in 1903 that, “Tlio working 
class and tlie miphtying class have 
nothing in common*’. Trade unionism 
had not yet been recognised; employers 
were fighting against its recognition 
through organisations like the National 
Association of Manufactuicrs. Union 
leaders w'cre demanding the closed shop 
while local cinpVtycrs* assuoiations 
had Itceii campaigning siiccessfnllv 
against it 

Economically, this was a period of 
rising prices, and wages did no more 
than keep pace with them in spile 
of the enormous increases of producti¬ 
vity which were taking place simulta¬ 
neously. Heavy immigration of labour 
was taking place, the annual total ^in 
several individual years exceeding one 
million. Between 1901 and 1915, the 
cn/gicgate immigration was about 11.5 
million. The imm»;’rarus, ignorant of 
tlio lOiiglish hiTigii.igc and ot Iradc- 
uniuii praclico, could alwa\.s Im; brought 
ill fo ciiiiipcte with iinio.n ialioiir. 

Scvcial ])ara11o]s hctvveeii thi.s situa¬ 
tion and the cunleniporary situation in 
India ciwinot be fiii.s.scd; Rising prices 
lend to ai\e a fillip to trade unionism. 
However, it tends to be weakened by 
the avuiiabilit>‘ of cheap laljonr corning 
from the visages, and tht‘ ul).scuce ol 
< lo.sctl aIuip. 

The sharpening of industrial conflict 
in the USA was sought to be dealt with 
by the ’.scientific management* move¬ 
ment, Its founder. F W Taylor, piib- 
1j.shed his “Shop Management” in 1903 
and "Principles of Scienliftc Manage¬ 
ment” in 1911. “Scientific manage¬ 
ment,” he said, “will mean, for the 
employers and the workmen who adopt 
it. the elimination of almost all causes 
for dispute and disagreement between 
them.”^ His method consisted mainly 
in discovering “the one best way” of 
working, and then training workers in 
it so as to maximise production. Work¬ 
ers* payment, and ultimately employ¬ 
ment, was to depend upon their pro¬ 
ductivity. In short* this wa.s a method 
of forcing workers to produce more. In 
a time of rising prices and availability 
of immigrant labour, jobs and real 
wage.s had no stability. Hence while 
Taylor called his method 'scientific*, in 
reality it achieved maximum exploita¬ 
tion. 

. While the scientific management 
movement failed ultimately because of 
prosperity born of imperial capital and 
the power , of the organised working 
class, it has \ ctiti^'se^ by later 


writers, such as March, and Slmoii. for 
Viewing “the human organism as a 
simple machine”; so that “there exists 
in any organisation a repertoire of res¬ 
ponse prograuirncs; there Is a unirjuu 
f- iniuhis or cue loi curb such pro- 
griiuiiue; and when iho ^tiln 1 llu.s 
occurs, it induct'.) I hat rc.^poiise and 
only thal re.six>nse.”“^ Sinfh crilicisni 
would iiidicati: that those writers were 
aghast at (he alienation involved iu the 
o<inversj(ii ol men into inachin4\s. 

However, il w'e examine the later 
theories carefully we find that (hey arc 
similarly oriented toward finding out 
how men could be made into efficient 
instruments, and in justifying this pin- 
ce.ss. Thus Max * Weber is sometimes 
said to be a humane philosopher. How¬ 
ever, March and Simon maintain that, 
•‘Weber nerccive.s bure:iucracy as an 
adaptive device for using specialised 
skills, and he is not exceptionally 
aKeiitivc to the character of the human 
oiganism.”'*’’ Et7ioni, in (urn. say's the 
same about March and Simon: ”the 
major focus id their approach remains 
b.'ui(*ii!Jy tlu' foniual organisation, 
latioiu) bchavioiii the search fiir th<‘ 
organisational (ool most suited to 
serve a given set of jn^ils, and not (he 
organisational tool that keeps its parti¬ 
cipants most happ\ It is also inter¬ 
esting to note that, despite all the criti- 
I ism of 'ra>loi-, his technicjiic continues 
to be taught and used widely under the 
n.amc of ‘work .slntl> ’ in India as >vell as 
in the Wc.st. 

Ill 

Functionalist Theory 

The Great Depression of the thirties 
was one of the moyt severe crises of 
eapita'isl »ieic!y. At the iH'ginciing of 
1933, 13 million workers were unem¬ 
ployed in the USA alone. The remainder 
of the decade also wiis a period of slow 
rcwivcry, newer reaching lull i)rasperity 
and with intermissions of increased 
unemployment, it was only the onset of 
war that restored full proqierity. This 
was also a period of great intellectual 
activity aimed at dealing with ihe social 
crises of depression and war. 

The Clinicai Approach: 

We can discern the growth of four 
tx'pes of thcorx' — a clinical theory', a 
theory of social reality, a theory of 
knowledge, and a theory of develop¬ 
ment. The clinical approach, which 
made its appearance first of all. perhaps 
because of the urgent need for finding 
solutions, was, in the beginning, called 
the human relations approach. It arose 
mainly out of studies conducted around 
1930 by Elton Mayo and F I Roethlis- 
berger at the Hawthorne plant of the 


Western Elecfnc Company. The ‘early 
studies gave the hope that improve¬ 
ment in the morale of workers would 
lead to increase in productivity also. 
Later, how'cver, it was questioned. Still, 
the cuiphiisis on non-economic incen¬ 
tives has been an integral part of this 
theory. 

The clinical approach has been jwrio- 
dically revived for dealing with psycho¬ 
logical problems of workers by thinkers 
such as Douglas McGregor, Rensis 
Likert, Chris Ai‘g.vris and Frederick 
Herzberg. They are all keenlv aware of 
the authoritarianism and dehumanisa¬ 
tion prc.«'eiu in contemporary organisa¬ 
tions. Some of them, like Likert, also 
refer (o exploitation. Thu.s Mayo says 
that moilern industrial society sutTcrs 
from social disorganisation and that in 
it the number of unhappy individuals 
iiici‘e!i.sc. lie ii\u laineiits in 19-19, “If 
our social skills had adxanccd Mop by 
step with our technical .skills, there 
would not have been another European 
war: this is my reairrcnt theme,**^' 
McGregor inaint.'iins that the conven¬ 
tional theory of management assumes 
that “most people must be coerced, 
controlled, directed, threatened with 
punishment to get them to put forth 
ado/|U!it(‘ <*itoil toward the achievement 
of organisational objectives.”^ Accord¬ 
ing to Argyris, “the present organisa¬ 
tional strategics developed and used by 
administrat ors (be they industrial, edu¬ 
cational. religious, governmental or 
trade union! lead to human and orga¬ 
nisational decay*'."' 

These thinkers suggest various reme¬ 
dies for the maladies found by them. 
Thus Mayo recommends better leader¬ 
ship. coiiiiiiiinicat/on, tCiiiu work, co¬ 
operation, and clinical interview.s with 
wotki'.iT.. McGrcgiir ami Likert empha¬ 
sise the need for supportive relation¬ 
ships. Hcrzlieri' ]>ropobe< job enrich¬ 
ment and Argyris job enlargement and 
training sessions for increasing inter¬ 
personal competence. 

This cliTiicul approach however, 
really favours management and mis¬ 
leads the workers. So long as the basic 
conflict of interests between the cm- 
plov'crs and workers exists, exploitation, 
authoritarianism and alienation cannot 
be avoided. Thus when a minister ex¬ 
pects civil servants to be committed to 
his party, or w'hen an industrialist re¬ 
trenches workers because of automa¬ 
tion, the divergence between their in¬ 
terests becomes obvious. The clinical 
approach* b\ providing palliatives, only 
helps to maintain the capi^alist system. 

The Systeffrs Approach . 

The influential theory of social reality 
that arose in the period of depression 
and war was the systems approach 
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makes the coudasions, of losicdl pod- bureaucracy, Without its civcjpcTation 
tionalists such as Merton aitd Sclzntck tivistn the 'sturtii^' point* of his thenri- in inimoral behaviour, the of 

in the field of administrative theory. mUuh in “Aihiiinislraiivf Behaviour**, i-oiiipetition laii soinetitnes not be won. 
However, the influence of Parsons was piihli'.lud in 1945. P(|sitivlsn) had }»cen Thi.s co^opc ration in immorality also 
felt in social theory as a whole. During tised as an ideological weapon by Simon de.sign.itcs as rationality, 
the past quarter century, however, Aut?uste ir the early pari of the Thus the immoraliu of burning Viet 

functionalism has Iwcn iiiuicr att.ack, so nineteenth ccnlurv f(»r combating the Nam’.s \ill.iies v^ith napjilm could not 
much so that William 1 C(>c»de claimed philosophical leg. c, of the F.nlightcii' have been committed by the American 
a decade ago that it was an empty castle ment and the Pc\oluti*!n. It was redis- ruling class without the co-operation of 
and had no defenders.’^ In this light, covered in the thirtecs and became the air force nl icers. pilots, and others, 
it is interesting that functionalism in foundation of the behavioural approach. Simon's the.>rv absolve'; them of im- 
general, and the systems apprcMch in Parsons adoi>ted its tenets with some iuoralit\. He is explicit: '**I'hc terms 
particular, ccntiniic to be accepted in slight modification. Simon also is a 'good* and ‘bad* when they occur in a 
the field of idmini.stration. behaviourist. ^V]^al i.*; interesting. Vunv- study on idministration arc seldom 

Parsons p ibli.shecl his ‘Slnicture of ever, is his use of this theory of know- employed ir a purely ethical sense. 
Social Actior** in and “The Social ledge in his model of decision-making in Procedures arc termed 'good' when they 
System** in 1949. His Ivisic promise, organisations. .nre conducive to the attainment ci 

following Durkheim, is ff»at every The chief leiul tif Imricul posilivisiii. »;pecificd ohicclives. ‘bad* when they 
society is he’d together by its “central to which Siiunn n-lcrs, is the separation are not com ucive to such atlainment.’*^- 
value system'*. In other words, he of values ami facts. \ factual proposi- It is ni^tiole that Simon ab.snlvcs the 
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postulates a moral order, and so im¬ 
putes a moril content to the existing 
order. The central value system may be 
said to be a euphemism for God's 
justice. Its assertion implie. the denial 
of injiwtice or exploitation. 

h’urlher, Pirsocs v/cw.s organisatiotis 
as societies writ small. Every organisa¬ 
tion accordin i to him, is a social system 
and has its ore of values. From values 
it is but a Hep to goals: values are 
fulfilled through goals. Hence every 
organisation has its goals. Obviously, 
this line of argumentation involves 
reification; for, only human beings can 
have goal?. 

What are lescribcd as the goals of 
an organisation arc really the .goals of 
its ruling group; this group is able to 
justify its goals by claiming these to be 
those of the organisation. The systems 
approach thus provides the ruling class 
with a simple justification of its pursuit 
for wealth ind power. Further, while 
Parsons claims to make the free indivi¬ 
dual the bas3 of his theory, he leiziti- 
mises the latter being controlled like a 
puppet throigh the process of sociali¬ 
sation, involving the internahsation of 
norms. 

The concept of equilibrium is a cent¬ 
ral one in Parsons’s theory. Every social 
system tends to maintain its stability 
despite disturbances. Thus if Marx can 
said to give the hope of revolution 
to the working class, Pansons can be 
seen as giving the hope of the mainte¬ 
nance of (he status quo to the ruling 
class. The continued acceptance of the 
systems approach by theorists of orga- 
nisatioitt is, then explained by noting 
that they both support the maintenance 
of the present system. 

Decision-^faki^^f^ Approach: 

The decision-making approach grew 
in the time of war. Its most important 
propogient is Hubert A Simon who has 


tion must be distinguished from a value 
judgment. ‘‘The former*’, savs Simon, 
“is validated by its agreement with the 
facts, the latter hv human fiat.'*’® Now 
cveiy (hrlsioiJ has “iui ethical ns well 
as a factual content.** “The basic value 
criteria that will be employed in mak¬ 
ing decisions and choices among alter¬ 
natives in an orgcinisation will be select¬ 
ed for the organisation primarily by the 
controlling group — the group that has 
the power to set the terms of member¬ 
ship for all tlK* participant.'?/*®® The 
bureaucracy only provides the facts and 
the technical criteria. The function of 
the manager is to make the decision 
that best fulfils the values and object¬ 
ives laid down by the controlling group. 
Simon, following Weber, calls this 
latioiudily. H«* "ocs far a.s to say 
that, “a decision, may be called 'objec¬ 
tively* rational if in fact it is the correct 
behaviour for maximising gisen values 
in a given situa*ion**.''’ The achieve¬ 
ment of rationality is enhanced, accord¬ 
ing to him, by training and indoctrina¬ 
tion. so that the organisation's criteria 
of decision arc injected into “the very 
nervous systems of the organisation 
members*’. 

The separatiop l>ctween the making 
of value judgments and the validation 
of factual statements - so thoi the 
former is the function of the ruling 
group and the larter that of administra¬ 
tors - - together with Simon’s narrow 
definition of rationality, serves to 
rationalise immorality. Gandhi’s empha¬ 
sis on the purity of means, as well as 
of ends, goc.s an.ninst Simon’s concep¬ 
tualisation of ra'.ionabty. Immorality, 
liowever, aoem'ding lo both Marx and 
Gandhi, is inherent in capitalist s<.)ciety. 
CiOinpetition among organisations endan¬ 
gers their survival. Since survival is the 
prime value, in case of conflict between 
survival needs and basic human values, 
the latter are superceded. However, 


rulers also. For. they have a mandate 
from ihe people, “in public administra¬ 
tion**. he Si ‘'rinal iv.sjioie'ibility for 
detenninine <»niecrivcs rests with a 
legislative body; in private nian;>gcment, 
with the board of directors, and ulti¬ 
mately with the stock hoi ders.”’’*'’ 
Simon’s thcorj', then, legitimises the 
immoral actions of political executives 
and capital!its, as well as of the inan- 
ngers emplo.;ed by them. 

Simon is aware that value judgments 
also need validation. ‘‘Democratic 
institutions*’. he says, “find their prin¬ 
cipal justification as a procedure for the 
validation o'* value judgments."** This 
legitimacy, upon which Simon bases his 
theory, is, however, questionable. As 
Jurgen Habermas says, it “is also based 
on fear of. r.nd submission to. indirectly 
threatened .sanctions as well as on 
simple com Miance engendered by the 
individual’s perception of his own 
powerlessnc is and the lack of alterna¬ 
tives open to him/**'’" 

For Habirmas, the Icgitimacx of the 
so-Cfilled democratic consensus is based 
on the “svHcmatically distorted com¬ 
munication" that characterises decision- 
making in modern mass industrial 
societies."® The dominant ruling 
classes, he .irgucs. eliminate normative 
opposition by setting up barriers to 
unwanted consensus-forming communi¬ 
cations; val ies that lead to inadmissible 
goals and even certain faclual proposi¬ 
tions, arc <*xcluded from the delibera¬ 
tion process. What appe.irs lo be legiti¬ 
mate consensus may, therefore, turn 
out to be ‘false consensus’ when mea¬ 
sured against epistemological criteria 
for establishing validity. 

It is a pity that administrative theory 
coiitiinies tr* stick to fnnclioniilism and 
positivism \,^hen there are new stirrings 
in other areas of social theoiy. Think¬ 
ers like luigen Habermas and Stephen 
Toulmiii hi VC been seeking paths to 
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rationul value judsniciits. applicable to 
the wide field of public policy. It is 
lo Ik* hopcti fhar administrative theory 
will soon coasc to be isolated from the 
fast stream of social theory, with its 
new currents such as those of critical 
lbcor>. phenomenology, cthnomethodo- 
logy. and anaivtical philosophy. 

Deiclopnwtital Approoi li : 

Following the second world war, 
there emerged the American and Rus¬ 
sian power blocs. As the cold w»ar bet¬ 
ween them deepened, both began to 
woo underdeveloped countries. The 
need for studying the societies of the 
Third World was felt, almost for the 
first time in the West, with the aim of 
'saving* them from communism. Thus 
started the vogue of the study of deve¬ 
lopment politics, economics, administra¬ 
tion and so nn. The Comparative 
Administration Group of the American 
Society for Public Administration con¬ 
sisted largely of scholars who had 
served on US AID missions. The theory' 
of development administration was put 
forward mainly by these scholar-bureau¬ 
crats, such as Riggs, Weidner, La 
Palombara, Diamant and Pyc. 

This theory starts with the assumption 
that development means Westernisation. 
In other words. Western society is 
presented as an ideal. This is legitimis¬ 
ed on the ground that the elites of 
these countries themselves wish to 
adopt Western culture. While this may 
be true, it is forgotten that the educated 
elite coiistilutes a very tiny minority 
in an underdeveloped society, and 
further that it tends to gain from 
Westernisation, since it participates in 
maintaining the imperialist-capitalist 
system. 

Once it is assumed that development 
means the develonment of capitalism, 
the prescription for achieving it is 
simple. IhiKs- Higgs, basing bis ideas 
on the, pattern variables of Parsons, 
recoinineiids greater differentiation and 
specialisation, greater scope to the 
private sector, more achievement orien¬ 
tation, and recruitment increasingly on 
the basi.s of achieveiiM'nt criteria instead 
of Hscriptive ones. Emphasis is put on 
the need for changing attitudes and not 
technology. 

In this literature, the faults of capi¬ 
talism. as experienced in developing 
wjuntries an- e\]>Iainccl away as the 
problems of transition - ■ as if the 
developed capitalist countries were 
free from them. Thus corruption, 
authoritarianism, ineffectiveness and 
dehumanisation are all said to be transi¬ 
tional problems. iFUggs coins new words 
so as to emphasise this aspect, such as 


“prismatic society", "Bazaar-Canteen 
Modcr*, "Kaleidoscopic slTalification*', 
"Poly-cominunaJism**, •'Clects'*', "Tribu¬ 
tary, Prebendary ;uui Donative Finance" 
and so pn.®^ 

U. is interesting lo note that, while 
many of the underdeveloped countries 
are erstwhile colonies, the connection 
between imperialist exploitation arid 
underdevelopment is overlooked in this 
theory. Lenin was the thinker who 
shed most light on this connection. 
He also pointed out how peoples could 
extricate themselves from the morass 
of underdevelopment by making the 
democratic and socialist revolutions 
grow together. Thus Lenin's work on 
‘development’ came much earlier than 
that of Western scholars. However, 
the ideas of thinkers such as Lenin, 
Gandhi, Mao Paulo Freire and Franz 
Fanon, who belonged to underdevelop¬ 
ed countries find almost no mention in 
the Western*literature in development. 
Apparently there is no meeting point 
between the two. since their points of 
view are ,so different. The theory of 
development administration turns out 
to be a legilimiser of Western imperial¬ 
ism, even as the view of the thinkers of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
opposed to it. 


IV 

Conclusion 


This survey of the evolution of 
administrative theory has shown that 
Marx's theory was an early and realistic 
one. Later theories arose mainly in the 
USA in times of crisis. In response to 
trade uni<mi.sni in a time of rising prices, 
scientific management taught how to 
fortHS workers lo produce more and to 
justify low wages by linking them to 
production. During the Depression, 
the Human Relations movement showed 
how to keep workers happy without 
giving "economic incentives”. Later, 
Qinical theories showed how to deal 
with hostility caused by authoritarian¬ 
ism, and dehumanisation. The Systems 
approach, also born during the Depres¬ 
sion, gave the hope that God's justice 
would assert itself sooner or later; it 
also assured capitalists that the revolu¬ 
tion was unlikely. The Decision-Making 
theory of Simon, born during the war,' 
absolved political executives, entre¬ 
preneurs, and employees of responsibi¬ 
lity for participating in immoral activi¬ 
ties. The theory^ of Development 
Administration, born during the cold 
war, counselled the poor countries to 
adopt the capitalist path to prosperity, 
and with this end in view to give up 
their cultural 'inhibitions’. These 


theories, then, were responses to Crises 
of capitalism, tiimed at the maintenance 
and legitimation of its organisations and 
their practices. 
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When net present raluc of inmsimentlinternal rate of reiurn (NrViniUi) ha.s het n caUvUtted for 
a project to measure its profitability in a comprehensive rnanuer, why is it that break-even point (BEP) 
is also calculated in addition? The required calculations for profitahility are made on the assumptimi 
of expected level of operations of the project, generally, called 'normal capacity utilisation. But entre¬ 
preneurs are seldom sure that normal capacity u>Hl be utilised in actual o^wrations. Internal organisa- 
tional and environmental uncertainties force entrepreneurs to ask: What if ilw project does not run 
at the assumed capacity level? Witt the project he in a position to at least recover Us costs? These 
risk-induced questions motivate the calculation of BEP. This paper emphasises that BEP is essentially 
a ri-sh measure, 

Chuje it is appreciated that BEP is a risk-measure, it is pertinent to examine its relationship u>iih 
other risk-measures often in me in investment decision 7nakmg. This jkiper examines this relationship 
and puts BEP in the proper perspective in the risk-theory. In the ]trocess, the enuirihutinns in the area 
of 'hrrak-even analysis under uncertainty* are critically revieiced. 


BREAK EVEN POINT fBEP) is one 
of the most commonly used concepts 
of financial analysis for entrepreneu* 
rial decisions. Private entrepreneurs 
and decision mak ers for public enter¬ 
prises calculate BEP of proposed pro¬ 
jects to evtiluate their feasibility. 
Various linancial institutions require 
the entrepreneurs seeking their help 
to provide? break-even anaijrsis (BEA) 
of their proposed projects in the 
feasibility reports. The feasibility re¬ 
ports also contain a cash flow state- 
inent and, sometime, have calculations 
for net present valule oC invesime^nt 
(NPVl) and internal rate of return 
<IRR). A feasibility report that con¬ 
tains NPVI and IRR which are com¬ 
puted to nflect the entire life of the 
project and time value of money 
should, ideally* havo calculations for 
break-even point also based on the 
entire life «)f the project incorporat¬ 
ing the time value of money. But it 
is not done. Instead. BEP is calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of some normal 
j^ear's costs prices and volumes. In 
fact, even the academic literature is 
silent about a concept of BEP based 
on the discounted cash flows. This 
paper introduces such a concept of 
BEP. 

When NPVI/IRR has been calcu¬ 
lated for a project to ^ tneasure its 
profitability in a compreKensive man¬ 
ner, why is it that BEP is also calcu¬ 
lated in addition? The required cal¬ 
culations for profitability are made on 
the assumption of expected level of 
operations of the project* generally* call¬ 
ed 'normal capacity utilisation*. But 
entrepreneurs are seldom sure that 
normal capacity will be utilised in 
actual operadons. Internal organisa- 
-tiemat and qnvironmenta} uncertainties 


force entrepreneurs to ask: 'What if 
the project docs not run at the assum¬ 
ed capacity level?’ Will the project be 
in a position to at least recover its 
costs? Thcs«* risk-induced questions 
motivate the calculation of BEP. This 
paper emphasises that BEP is essen¬ 
tially a risk-measure. 

Once it is appreciated that BEP is 
a risk-measure, it is perduont to 
examine its relationship with other 
risk-measures often in use in invest¬ 
ment decison making. This paper 
examini's this relationship and puts 
BEP in proper perspective ‘ in the 
risk-theory. In the process, the con¬ 
tributions in the area of *B>reak-Even 
Analysis (BEA) under uncertainty’ arc 
critically reviewed. 

(^iNc icr r OF BEI' as a Simpie 
Risk-Measuru 

fn the simplest form BE A is based 
on the following economic model 
which postulates the project under 
decision frame to be producing a 
single homogeneous product: 


TR pq 
TC = F + vq 
TR = TC 


... CD 


where TH = Total Ec^cnul^ TC = 
Total C().st. p = price [kt inn’t of output, 
q “ quantity of output per period. 
F total fixed cost per period* v = 
variable cost per unit of output, p, v, F 
aie parameters of the model. TB. TC. 
q are the three variables fall endogen¬ 
ous). The model has a unique solu¬ 
tion and yields break-eve n point: 

q = F/(p-v) for p> v. 

It is customary to express BEP as 
pcrcentag^^ of the tull tapiicity out 
put (q^). Thus BEP is defined as: 


BEP = — X 100 .. (2) 

Lower BE'P iniplicj, gicatei prohn- 
l)i|it\' of the pr<)jecl tu hreak-even A 
project with lower is less likely to 
run iji losses in ailvciy' cirt'iiinstanci'S 
and, there fore, i.s less riskx. In thi.s' sense 
BEP is essential^ a risk-measure. 


Eiourk 
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Tomomw begins tod<^ 



^alda.Pcars.Uix :thesc andjothcr consumer products helped make Hindustan Lever a household word* 
Today the company is moving; in a new direction,(*^otn the home to (he hejirt of India's core sector. 

(Directions for growth 

Today's emphasis is clearly in technology-intensive areas of national priority.Over (>0% of the cotad 
anvestment in fixed assets today represents core-sector projects or sophisticated technology. 

Using science with sensitivity 

The cxmipany's Research di Deveiopment has always been attuned to India's needs. Significant R & D 
successes have been achieved in import-substitution of edible oils and energy conservation. A third major 
breakthrough is the development of a plant-growth nutrient which boosts crop yields at low cost. 

Prodnets made In Indie — for the worid 

Hindustan Lever's nation;il distribution net work, always a major strength.has gone international with export) 
to 57 countries. These will soon cross Rs. 100 crorcs, making the company one of India's biggest private-sector 
exporters.Consignments range from the company's own products to non-traditional goods like carpets and 
garments made by small-scale entrepreneurs. 

A company of people 

Jt is our people ~ 9.000 managers,scientisis.cngineers and workers.each committed to excellence—who bgve 
tQgd«JUS wbat we arc. A company meeting the challcoge of change. Making tomorrow happen today* 



Hindustan Lever Limited 

Meeting the ctullenge of diaiige 


LINTAS.HLLCORP 39 203 
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pHOjaxAincriY a\o BEP 

Grrierally sprakiiig a projtjct with 
lower HEP may have greater profitabi¬ 
lity but low<T HEP is neith*T neces¬ 
sary nor sufficient condition for greater 
profitabitlty. For <*xampli‘, consider 
two projects X and V with identical 
rovciuie and cost functions, identical 
capacity and thereby identical BEP's as 
shown in Ihi' Figiiri;. 
i.et the expicted capacity utilisation 

project X be Xu and for Y l>e Yu. 

X„ < Y„. 

Obviously, Y is . more profitable 
than X, although HHP's of the two 
projects are same. Thus HEP is not a 
complete criterion nl choic*-. And it 
dioulil l»o iiseil <inly in conjiincLiou 
with some .ippiopriatc measuic ol ex¬ 
pected prolj 1.1 bill ly. 

SriiAiil.r. CoMli'T nl- HEP 

J{ is v\ell acetpU'd ih.il eritciioii oi 
prulitability must lak^ into accemnt 
the time wiluc of thi‘ expected cash 
Hows of the projecl. Thus, NPVl or 
IRK should be usrd. Accordingly it 
I an be argued that HEP should also 
lake’ into account the discounted cash 
Hows. Krepmg in liew the above 
ingumeiu, the iollowing gcner.ilisaiion 
of thi: concept of BEP is proi>oscd 
here. 

Lcl tlu; net cash Ilow of a proposed 
project Uir >eur t be Ri(tlt) which 
is a function of used capacity qj (or 
Nolume of output). Fon t — 0,1,2^ ... 
T where T is life of the project in 
years. Let r be the rate of discount. 
Then net present value of investment, 
NPVI, is given by: 

T R.(q.) 

NPVI - i:-...(3) 

t -0 (l+r)‘ 

Generally NPVI will be calculated on 
the basis of some estimated l(*ve] of 
capacity utilisation. However, the 

entrepreneur not being sure about whe¬ 
ther th<' assumed level of capacity 

will in fact be used, he nia\ si.sk the 
question what is the mirim jm level 
of capacity utilisation for which 
\I*VI = 0. Thi.^ i.*? the vrlevaiit con¬ 
cept of BEP. 

Let us assume for thi* sake of 

simplicity that qt q for t 

0, 1, 2, T. The break-even point 
with discounted cash Hows for the 
life of the projects can be obtained 
by solviiig for q the equation. 

T R,(q) 

S - 0 ... (4) 

t=^ 0 (l+r/ 


given T and r. We will call this break¬ 
even value of q as HEPth), 

There arc two other very imporlani 
concepts pf project evaluation which 
arc defined on Uic basis <if the break- 
e\en condition (4). namely internal 
m e ui n'tiiru and ]>ay Iiack period 
The diircrenies among these thne 
concepts are explained in Table 1 in 
order b) avoiil contusion. 


TAHi.r I 


Solution oi (4) 


' IHll Opl 

l\ir 

Given 

IKR 

R 

r, q 

Pa> back period 

T" 

U q 

LI'P(D) 


T, r 


is not life of the pnijcct, but pay 
back period in this case. 


A spe^.ial case of HEP (O) calcula¬ 
tion may lx* of interest. Consider a 
project wiih initial capital cost to 
be iiicuircil in \ear U, output q per 
yeai in each of the yi-ars of operations, 
p piicc per unil ol ouipul, \ variable 
cost jvjr unit F’ as annual fixed opeiat- 
ing cost. Then 


Ri (q) ~ Co ior year t» 

-- pq \ti ]•’ for I ho xvars 

1, 2, T 

and the break even condition Ix;- 
ouiies : 


r I 

(pq — \q--1' ) 

I I d + n' 
T I 

or q(p —v) 25 

t I (I I .->• 

r I 

F s . - 

I I (I: !■)' 


or BEP(D) 



For largo T 

T 1 1 

S .- 

t 1 (l:r)q, r 

^ rC - F’ 
and HEP(D) -jQ; — 
p—V 


which will be differeni from ItEP in 
that in BEP calculation the rate of 
discount will be repiacctl by the ap* 
proprialo linear depreciation rate. 


duct mix wi!h rcspecl to the volume 
of Sides. This is con.sidered to be a 
serious limitation f<»r the use of BEPS 
isee Van HoriU', p 70*1). It is propo.sed 
to deri\e a formula for HEPS in order 
to explain the role of product mix 
assumption and ilien to defend it in a 
piagmatic way. 

Let q,, p, and v\ be the quantity 
«»I ''iilpiil jHw pi ijoil, i>iin- ]>cr nidi 
and unit variable cosi, respectivily of 
tbr i‘h pioduci I, u). Thtn 
lln* I»ieiik-even coiuiitiou i.** widch is 


n n 

- Pi q‘; - V. q.- i; 

t I i ! 


or 


5qr(Pi-v.) F 


„ 5q"(p,-Vil 

or - -.-.j. 

S Pi qi' 

^ ^.XqjfPi—Vj) 

Ol ipiq* F/- F 

r Pi qr 


he break even \olum«‘ (BEPS). 

!r is not possible U> calculate ex- 
explicitly as S Pj qj* is involvi’d on 
both sides of the equation. 


Now, assume that the product-mix 
remains same as total output changes 
in response to the changes in demand 
and production conditions. I'hat is, 
let q* changes to a q^ for all i, 
where y is poMllvc eoushint. Then 


S qi (Pi—Vjl X a qiiPi—Vj ) 

S Pi Pi S aqi Pi 

Therclore, the denorninrUiU' ol the 
R.H.S. ill equation (*>) can be replaced 
by a term involving any le\el qi aud 
BEPS is given by 


J 

Hiu-.ak-Kvja boiM nm Moi.niiu>i)i;cr BKPS - (6) 

PRoji'cr ANo Co.\sf\N< v or pRoin rr 2 iqi(p,—v,) 

Mix 

A simple mcrall HIP for iniilii- Hi I i 

product projueiN cannot l>e calculated ivlicre, it if* inti icstiiv; to nolr that 
in physical units. Then a break-even miy level of output can be used in 
sales volume (BEPS) is calculated. Hut the HIlI’S eaienl:diou. Il .s cilvIo- 
calculation of BEPS depends upon mary to normal capacity output 
tlni a.ssumplion of constancy of pro- and the following ionniil.i: 
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Hope lights a candle 
will it make a career? 



When tho hands ol poverty gel hold of 
a fnaskn mind, omt more outstanding 
brum de‘‘-i.ends into nothingness. 

Canara Bank's philosophy sought to 
reverse this unfortunate trend Thus 
was boin Uie Canara Bank Golden 
Jubilee rdiiration I unci in 19IS6 
Inspired by its founder s lovn for 
education the f nnd was designed to 
help needy students on rnerit-cunv 
means IxiSis lor pursuing 
professioniii courses of studies 
Granting long term loans. l?f> years 
ago. at 4% inieres! (simple) repayable 
a year after completion of education. 

Something unique, pioneering and 
pace setting. 


A Closely linked service is the Book 
Bank scheme to lend costly 
professional books to students 

Thousands of students have benefited 
from these year after year. Some in 
India and others abroad, working in 
different disciplines and occupations 
Doctors. Feachers. Self-employed 
industrialists and many more 


All because, one man had a vision. 
And his Bank sought to fulfil It 


(AfiMlontllittfbafik) 

Beyond interests, a concern. 
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BEPS 


P 

SPiqJ' 


... (7) 


%vhich in the form of percentage of 
the full capacity becomes: 


BEPS 


Sqr(Pi—Vi) 


SPiq^ 

5piq^ 


X 100 


... («) 


where qf^ capacity utiliza- 

linii voliinie «)i output 
of the product, and 

qj^ Full capacity volume ol 
output of the i* 
piodiict. 

It should he uotec that <7) does not 
require calculation of indhidual Vj's 

as3Sqj^(Pi—Vj) is equal to total con- 
Irihulion. 


It in clear that the above di iivation 
ilcpc'nds upon the crucial assumption 
of consiaiicy ol pioduct mix. lu real 
lift*, chaiises in input supply coiidi- 
lions, chaue.es in the internal organisa¬ 
tion, aiiil changes in iujtput demand 
condiiioi.s may he such tliat I'ptimum 
prodiicl ini\ has to he chanj;ed in the 
actual operations. However, the re- 
Knant problem here is whether the 
assumption of constant product mix 
with respect to the. scale of opera¬ 
tion is valid. That is, is it reasonable 
to assume that optimum product mix 
for different lev els of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion is the Stime. If the created capa¬ 
city is suih that all pi'oducts are 
simultaneously produced, the product 
ml\ has to remain constant irrespec¬ 
tive of the level of operations and 
the al)ovi: ineth<Hl i»f findiujr BF.FS 
holds. This will generally be the case. 
Belt, if a project is such -that the 
capacities for different products can 
be independently utilised then tee 
above formulation may not work and 
the following variation may be used. 


n 

S Pi (Fi/Pi- Vi) 
i-=lJ 

™ S Fj(l — .— ) ...(9) 

i -I 

The difficulty with this approach is in 
computing Axed costs of each product 
and allocation of common costs (See 
Van Herne, p704). But in view of 
the independence of capacities there 
may not l>i* much problem in doing 
so. 

In practice, thus, the entrepreneur 
can choose one of two formulae for 
calculating BEPS depending upon the 
nature of productive capacities. If the 
capacities have to be used simultan¬ 
eously formula (8) may be used. If 
the capacities are indepc^ndent for- 
muta (9) wtyuld bi^ appropriate. 

What will be BEP(D) in case of 
miiliiproduct projects? In case of a 
niiiltipiodiKf project qt is a vector 

Q{ q?... *q,"j. The relationship among 
ili(' <Iemenls of this vector will be 
defined by the optimum product mix 
for period t. J’hus BEP(D) can be 
caliuhited as a solution ot the 
equation 

R. (q) 

s -- 0 

t^o (I ^ry 

Wln rc, now, q is a veebJr. Of 
coins*’, the assumption ol the con¬ 
stancy of product mix with respect 
to the level ol operations lias to hr 


made in order to get a unique solu¬ 
tion. 

NPVI-nEP(D) CRITbRION AND MEAN- 
Risk Analysis 

Now we can define a criterion for 
project evaluation taking into profit¬ 
ability and risk as follows ; 

Prefer X to Y 

if NPVf of X NPVZ of Y 
and 

BEPlOl of X ^ BEP (D) of Y 
with strict inequality in at least one 
ol the iw'o conditions. 

It should be noted that B£P(D) 
calculations would assume a rate of 
disc-ount and in tliat case NPVJ will be 
Picferred to TRR. TTiat is why the 
above criterion is in tc^rms of NPVl 
and not in terms of IRR. 

In the above definition, as in any 
decision criterion based on BEP, un- 
cert.iinty is implicitly assumed. Thus 
NPVI is^ in tact, expected value of a 
random variable. To make this explicit 
we .nay call it KNPVI. Ajd wo may 
also talk more appropriately in terms 
of probability of not breaking even as 
.1 risUiieasurc. Jaidicke and Robi- 
chek (196^) introduce this concept of 
risk measure*. Assuming F, v and p 
to be* known constants and thereby 
Bi:P constant and sales to bti nor¬ 
mally distributed with known mean 
iind standard deviation they amiputc 
the proKibility of breaking * ven as a 
me asure of risk. 

Iho laidickc-Robichi'k measure of 
risk i.s iinlhing but ‘probabilitj* ol W 
suggested by Markowitz (1959) and 


Tabmi 2 


(H.s/uiiit) 

Piob 

P 

(Rs/uuit) 

Prob 

1 

(Rs> 

Prob 

3 

4 

5 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

4 

5 

6 

1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

100 

— — 

Table 3 

BEP 


100 

50 

100/1 

Of -100 

Prob 


3J9 

2/9 

1/9 

2/9 1/9 


The alternative is to compute BEP 
foi each product and then combine 
them all to get the overall BEPS for 
the project as follows: 

n 

BEPS’ = S p, (BE 


Table 4 

Break-Evea at _ Will Not Break-Even 

Event 100 50 100 

_3_ 

Prob 1/3 2/9 1/9 1/3 
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Txble 

5 

IT 

-600 

-350 

^200 

-150 

-100 -50 0 

Prob. 

1/45 

1/45 

1/45 

1/45 

17/45 3 / 45 ' 5/45 

IT 

50 

100 

150 

200 

400 650 900 1400 


l/4'> 2/45 3/45 

1/45 

5/45 1/45 2/45 1/45 


Pruitt (1962). If wo combine this risk- 
measure with a mt-asure of expected 
profitability as suggested above we 
come to the well known mean-risk 
analysis most comprehensively examin¬ 
ed by Fishburn 11977), 

It may bt: mentioned that in 
laidickc-Pobichfk example decision 
can be taken on the basts of mean 
and standard deviation only (without 
doing the additional calculations 
suggested by them) con.sislmlly with 
the decision according to Neumaun- 
Morgenstern criterion. 

We have assumed so far that the 
parameters involved in HEP calcula¬ 
tions arc known with certainty. 
Obviously, it is a farfetched assump¬ 
tion. To come nearer to reality, most 
probable, pessimistic and optimistic 
estimates of F, v, p cun be calculated 
aad accordingly a range of values of 
BEP can be determined (See Meredith, 
1069, i") 13J). Or. to use more sophi-s- 
ticated methodology^ probability 
distributions of these parameters can 
be used fo calculate the probability 
distribution of REP under certain 
assumptions [See Meredith, pp 1.12-4, 
Copeland and Daschcr (1974), pp 

r>o.5ii. 

The abirve approach has some opera¬ 
tional problems. It would yield nega- 
•tive (when p < v) and infinite BEP 
twhen p = V) with positive probabili¬ 
ties. For example, con.sider a project 
v.'ith a capacity of 500 units and the 
probability distributions oi the para- 
incter.-! as shown in Tabli' 2. Tlun it 
p, V riiul K arc independently distribut¬ 
ed the probability distribntUHi of RKP 
is given in Table 3. 

In fait in the event p <C v. BEP 
should not be calculated as it is the 
case when the project will never 
break-even. The above probability 
distribution should b<* written ns in 
Table 4. Here is a proK’ct where thi*re is 
l/3rd chance for not breaking even 
at all but, at the same time, 2/3rd 
chance of breaking even at the most 
at 20 per cent capacity. Should the 
project be accepted or rejected? 
Obviously, there is need to develc^ 


suitable stochastic dominance criteria 
for comparison of probability distri- 
biitions of randoms BEP. In such a 
situation, then, ir may be advisable to 
consider profit as the criterion random 
va: iabl:‘ for which well known stocha¬ 
stic dominance criteria exist [Hanoch 
and Llw.v (1969), Hadar and Russel 
(1969), Whitmore (1970)]. 

Let us try to put the approaches of 
Met'cdirii and Jaidicke-Robichek toge¬ 
ther. Thai is, let us ask the question 
what is the probability that random 
output that is produced by a project 
is less than the random REP? The 
project will show a loss or zero profit 
whenever q ^ REP, where q is the 
random output and BEP is the random 
RHP. Hence a useful risk measure will 
be pfy<REP| + P[p ^ v|. If we 
take the probability distribution of 
Table 3 for the BEP and the follow¬ 
ing probability distribution lor q: 


q 

0 

50 

100 

250 

500 

Prob 

l/.l 

1/5 

1.5 

1/5 

1/5 


then P[q ^ BEP]r= 2J4/45 towliitb 
we add J as the probability of never 
breaking even. This gives a total pro¬ 
bability 29/45 of not making a profit 
or the measure* of ri.sk associated with 
this project. 

Rut it should be seen that the above 
information contains the following 
(Table 5) probability distribution of 
total profits 

TT = q (p — v) - - F 

in this situation under the assumption 
of the independence of q, p and v 
as random variables. 

'I hc probability of not breaking even 
is P [q BEP] + P [p ^ v] or it 
may as well be expressed as the pro¬ 
bability of not making any positive 
profits i e P [ IT ^1* fti the above 
example b4')th are equal (as they in¬ 
deed will always be) and the value 
here is 29/45. 

The above probability distribution 
of profits can be used by a rational 
decision maker completely according 
to the Neumann-Morgenstem utility 


theory. To use so much information 
lor just calculating the probability of 
not breaking even seems wasteful. 
The expected profit is Hs 63.33. 
The decision-maker may use expc'cted 
profit (Rs 63.33) and probability ol 
not making any profit (29/45) toge¬ 
ther as indicated earlier. 

It should be emphasised that the 
probability distributions referred to 
in th*‘ preecdiog are the .subjective 
probability distributions as visualised 
by the decision maker. As the excer- 
tises are^ to h(' done for projects yet 
to be undertaken, there is no way in 
which Ihc probabilities may be esti¬ 
mated in an objective manner (say by 
the relative frequency method) except 
in the case of repetitive projects. 

lo conclude, att< mpts to incorpo¬ 
rate tools of probability theory in the 
break-fveii model lead to a particular 
modoi of moan-risk analysis and^ there¬ 
fore. Ol the thi‘ory of stochastic do¬ 
minance. Thus, while it is advisable 
to use mi an-probability of break-eviii 
model for decision purposes by entre- 
pii-nours or» the ground of simplicity 
and" convenience, tht re exist superior 
model'; ol decision making if one i.s 
to estimate the entire probability dis¬ 
tribution of sales or profils. 
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India and the International Market in 
Handknotted Carpets 


Sanjay Sinha 


• Carpet weaviufi is a major collage industry in India, empUnfing thousands of village arttsans. 
Almost all the Indian production of handknotted cat pets, worth more than Rs 100 crore, is exported. 

The impact of the industry on the Indian economy can thus he seen at tiro leuels. The industry 
makes a substantial contribution to the balance of patptienis. Moreover, the W-ZM per cent labour 
content in carpet production contributes to employment and exerts a pressure on wages in economically 
backward regions of the country. 

Though the iudu.stry has grown extremely fast over the past two decades, in recent years k has 
shown a tendency to sk>w down even as one of its major competitors^ suck as Iran,, has progressively 
withdrawn from the market. Recently, the Indkm industry has been oulcornpeted by China and, to some 
extent, by Pakistan. A' 

This paper examines recent trends in the international market, and India*s perfvrmance relative to 
that of other major suppliers ^uch as Iran, Pakistan, and China. A detailed analysis, of the trade and 
factors governing it. leads to important implications for policy measures for maximising the industry's 
Contribution to employment and the balance of trade. 


CARPET weaving -s a major cottage 
iiidustrv jn India employing thousands 
of village artisaiij. The mam carpet 
weaving centres, located in northern 
India, produce a wide range of designs 
and qualities. The Bhadohi*Mirzapur 
bell, in eastern Uttar Pradesh, accounts 
for the bulk of the production (roughly 
80 per cent of the total). The other 
major producing areas, Jammu and 
Kashmir. Agra, Jaipur, Amritsar and 
Gwalior account for all but a very 
minute proportion of the rest of pro¬ 
duction and employment in the industry. 
Almost all - over 95 per cent -- of 
the Indian production of handknotted 
carpets is exported. The fortunes of 
the industry' are, thus, linked to the 
behaviour of the international market. 

The overall demand for handknotted 
cari>ets in the international market has 
shown a remarkable upward trend over 
the past two decades. India has shared 
in this market growth and has even 
improved its position in the market to 
some extent — resulting in the sub¬ 
stantial generation of employment in 
some of the backward regions <'f the 
country and in a steadily rising (propor¬ 
tionate) contribution to the balance of 
trade. 

The impact of the handknotted carpet 
industry^ on the Indian economy can 
thus be seen at two levels. The industry 
makes a substantial positive contribution 
to the balance of payment? at a lime 
when the trade deficit is making increas¬ 
ing demands on the country’s export 
capacity. At another level, the 50-60 
per cent labour content in carpet pro¬ 
duction contributes to employment and 
exerts upward pressure on wages, 
Jielplng In the development of econo¬ 


mically backward regions of the country. 

Output and employment coefficients 
ill the industry are high, and compare 
very favourably with the organised 
industrial sector. Calculations by the 
author (as part of a wide study) show 
that the capital-output ra^io in the in- 
du.stry is less than one (0.94) compared 
to an augregati* average capital-output 
ratio of 4.2 used for the Sixth Plan.'-* 
Fixed investment per worker is just 
Rs 1,100 in the industry, and compares 
extremely favourably with the Rs‘31,000 
per worker required to provide full 
time employment to each person in the 
large-scale organised sector.*' 

Tami K 1; KxroH'i (^Howrn Patikhn 


Value added to raw wiwl via the 
\arioiis stages of carpet pioduction is 
over 350 per cent. One rupee of wool 
assumes a value of Rs 3.70 in carpet 
form, of which roughly Rs 1.80 is the 
labour component.^ Employment is 
maximised with a minimum of capital 
and a minimum of another scarce re¬ 
source artificial energy. The growth 
of the carpel industry is thus highly 
l)eneficiHl to the economy. 

The two important determinants of 
growth (relevant to benefit the economy 
in terms of foreign exchange earnings 
and employment) arc: changes in the 
volume oI production (in this case 

OK TJIF InUUS'IHI IN INDIA 

(Rs ciore) 


Year 

Exports of Woollen 
Carpets, Rugs and 
Druggets including 
Nanidahs 

Cottage Sector Ex¬ 
ports (excluding Gems 
and Jewellery and 

Handlooms Total Exports 


1 2 

J 4 S « 


1961.62 

4.42 


10.30 

(42.9) 

642 

(1.60) 

196S4i6 

4.62 

_ 

12..37 

(37.3) 

806 


1910-71 

10.94 

__ 

.37.54 

(29.1) 

)j35 

(2.45) 

1971-72 

13.69 

(25.1) 

.38.23 

(35.8) 

1608 

(2.38) 

1972-73 

21.44 

(56.6) 

51.80 

(41.4) 

1971 

(2.63) 

1973-74 

26.4.1 

(23.3) 

72.58 

(36.4) 

2523 

(2.88) 

1974-75 

36.05 

(.36.4) 

92..3H 

(39.0) 

3.329 

(2.76) 

1975-76 

41.43 

(14.9) 

109.56 

137.8) 

404.3 

(2.71) 

1976-77 

66.41 

(60.3) 

169.82 

(.39.1) 

5)46 

(3.30) 

1977-78 

81.96 

(23.4) 

199.87 

(41.01 

5408 

(3.77) 

1978-79 

99. .37 

(21.2) 

256.95 

(38.7) 

5726 

(4.57) 

1979-80 

107.30 

( 8.0) 

276.3.3 

(38.8) 

.5999 

(4.61) 

1980-81 

121 .00* 

(12.8) 

336.00* 

(36.0) 

6578 

(5.70) 

Sources : Columns (1) and (3) All India Handicrafts floard 

Column (5) RBl data quoted in Hciinomic and poUtkaX Weekly' 


Note.s : Column (2) reperscnis annual growth rate 

(4) represents carpet exports as a proporlion of cottage sector 
exports. 

(6) represents cottage sector exports as a proportion of total ex¬ 
ports, 

*£stlmaied 
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Tahc.r 2: iRFms IN TvrisitNA'noNAL Cakpet Demand-Tmpobts 


Vafue: $ miUions (cif) 
Quantity: ’000 square metres 



1963 

1975 


1976 

iimiii 

1978 

1979 

1980 


Quantity Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 


Value 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

West Germany 

1554 39.1 

4375 

257.1 

330.5 

396.6 

551.4 

712.3 

5561 

755.6 

(29.5) (40.0) 

(48.3) 

(51.3) 





(44.83 


USA 

819 10.8 

845 

38.8 

53.8 

69.4 

101.7 

154.3 

1772 

163.4 

(13.5) (11.J) 

( 9.3) 

( 7.7) 





(13.9) 


Switzerland 

444 10.4 

566 

42.9 

40.8 

46.9 

61.3 

88.5 

675 

115.0 

(8.4) (10.6) 

( 6.2) 

( 8.6) 





( 5.4) 


France 

136 3.1 

726 

33.6 

34.8 

40.6 

58.2 

80.9 

1212 

101.0 

(2.6) (3.2) 

( 8.0) 

(6.7) 





( 9.8) 


UK 

*1647 23.7 

799 

42.1 

57.6 

54.9 

79.9 ' 

89.2 

653 

82.9 

(31.2) (24.3) 

( 8.8) 

( 8.4) 





( 5..3) 


Belgium 

136 2.2 

352 

21.3 

27.3 

34.9 

46.3 

54.5 

427 

63.9 

( 2.6) ( 2.3) 

( 3.9) 

(4.2) 





( 3.4) 


Netherlands 

144 2.8 

540 

26.8 

38.1 

46.0 

58.6 

51.0 

634 

61.5 

( 2.7) ( 2.8) 

( 6.0), 

( 5.4) 





( 5.1) 


Italy 

280 2.4 

476 

15.6 

23.9 

21.4 

23.4 

33.0 

840 

60.8 

(5.3) (2.4) 

( 5..3) 

( 3.1) 





(6.8) 


Austria 

111 3.2 

220 

19.9 

25.7 

31.4 

28.5 

.33.0 

175 

33.0 

(2.1) (3.3) 

( 2.4) 

( 4.0) 





( 1.4) 


Saudi Arabia 

— 

167 

3.1 

9.2 

15.8 

15.0 

19.3 

517 

31.3 



( I.K) 

(0.6) 





( 4.2) 


Total 

5271 97.7 

9066 

501.2 

641.6 

757.9 

1024,2 

1316.0 

12466 

1468.5 

Indec (1975-100) 

58 J9 

100 

100 

128 

151 

204 

262 

1.^8 

293 

Sources : ITC, 1969; ITC 1981 —Various tables; Nimexc, Various veal's; Austrian Trade Statistics, Vaiii>iis ycj 

[irs. 


Note : Figures in parentheses indicate proportion of total (in per cent). 







I abij: .‘5: 

('lOMI'AmSON 

or 11 IK 

Crowhi 

OK rniN'niMT. 

MAPKrj .s 





Average Price $/m* (cif) 

Price 

Exchange Consumer 

Real 

Quantity 

index 





Index 

Rale 

Price 

Value 

Index 

i)f 


1963 

1975 

1980 

1980 

Index 1980 

Index 

Index 


Real 





(1975'= 100) (1975'= 100) 

1980 

1980 


Demand 






<1975=100) 




West Germany 

25.13 

58.76 

135.88 

231 

135 

122 

140 

127 

178 

USA 

13.22 

. 45.88 

94.91 

207 

100 

153^ 

135 

316 

427 

Switzerland 

23.40 

75.83 

170.44 

225 

J54 

112 • 

130 

119 

155 

Prance 

22.81 

46.28 

83.30 

180 

101 

164 5 

109 

167 

182 

UK 

14.39 

52.71 

126.95 

241 

105 

196 > 

117 

82 

96 

Belgium 

16.43 

60.39 

149.75 

248 

126 

1361 

145 

121 

175 

Netherla nds 

19.12 

49.67 

97.05 

195 

127 

134} 

115 

117 

135 

Italy 

8.53 

.12.81 

72..38 

22 J 

76 

213] 

137 

176 

241 

Austria 

28.99 

90.67 

188.41 

208 

135 

129 

1J9 

80 

95 

Saudi Arabia 

— 

18.70 

60.46 

323 

106 

152 

200 

310 

620 

All (10) Countries 

18.53 

57.18 

118.27 

207 

125* 

137* 

121 

142 

172 


Sources: Average price calculations based on Table 2. 

IMP* 1981 for Exchange Hate Index and Consumer Price Index. 

J^ote : Quality lndex=Pricc Index /(Exchange rate index) x (Consumer Price Index). 

* Weighted Average Composite Index. 


almost synonymous with the volume of 
exports and the (f o b) price realisation. 
Exports of handknotted carpets grew 
from just under Rs 4 crorc in 1960-61 
to over Rs 100 crorc in 1979-80 (Table 
1), Volume, however, increased at a 
much slower pace. In 1980, exports 
were only three times the 1960-61 level 
of just under one million square metres 
of carpet. 

Employment in the industry is esti¬ 
mated to have risen from 30.000 to 
roughly 2,00,000 over this period, sub¬ 
stantially on account of the higher 
qualities produced. Wages increased by 
a factor of ten over the same iieriod. 
The weaving wage for a 5/40 (50 knots 
per square inch) carpet In Bhadoht- 


Mirzapur» for example, rose from 
Rs 10-12 per square yard in 1960 to 
Rs 100-110 per square yard in 1980. 

Apart from a temporary lull in 
1979-80, the contribution of the carpet 
sector to the balance of payments has 
been growing at a rate of 20-30 per 
cent per year over the past two decades. 
Carpet exports accounted for 29.1 per 
cent of cottage sector exports (exclud¬ 
ing gems and jewellery, and handlooms) 
and 01.71 pter cent of total Indian 
exports in 1970-71. By 1979-80, this 
contribution had risen substantially — 
to 38.8 per cent and 1.79 per cent» 
respectively (Table 1). 

This dramatic growth of the carpet 
industry has taken place bealcelly iB 


response to a combination of market 
forces, comprising burgeoning demand 
in the international market and decline 
of the industry in Iran and Afghanistan. 
The Indian figures are impressive, but 
do not compare entirely favourably with 
the growth of the industry in Pakistan 
over the past two decades taken as a 
whole. Since 1971-72, Pakistan has over¬ 
taken and stayed ahead of India (in 
value terms) in supplying the internatio¬ 
nal market. Iranian and Pakistani car¬ 
pets have achieved a far higher unit 
price realisation than theTndian product. 
Policy-makers in India have not been 
fully aware of the conditions in the 
industfy* properly recognising neittec 
its cnormotis potential as a- fotatfi 
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T^iui-: 4: CfiMi»AHisoN f»F iiik Pi iu'ohmanck of Phim H'ai. KKC 
M\HKrrs nv Mahki*?!' SFOMr>rr 



Averate 

»/m^ 

Price 

(cif) 

Price 

Index 

Quality 

Index 

Quantity 

Index 

Index 

of 

Market 

Perfor¬ 

mance 

Demand 

Share 

«r 

Value 


1975 

1920 

1920 



(i) Betow SSOK 

West Germany 

33.78 

57.39 

170 

181 

101 

183 

60.1 

UK 

.32.99 

79,07 

240 

322 

92 

296 

10.9 

Netherlands 

39.59 

54.39 

137 

144 

118 

170 

5.3 

France 

.37.03 

72.75 

196 

189 

104 

197 

10.3 

Belgium 

45.16 

70.32 

156 

171 

74 

127 

3,0 

Italy 

44.87 

62.48 

139 

125 

379 

474 

10.4 

Overall 

35.08 

61.22 

175 

186 

108 

201 

100.0 

fii) Above 350 K 

West Germany 

86.46 

187.75 

217 

192 

160 

307 

69.1 

UK 

79.56 

152.60 

192 

234 

72 

|(>8 

5.7 

Netherlands 

56.95 

81.67 

143 

141 

121 

|7l 

5.9 

Franco 

53.3.^ 

120.39 

226 

220 

228 

502 

8.5 

Belgium 

68.88 

166.66 

242 

236 

151 

356 

6 ..5 

Italy 

31.08 

79.51 

256 

254 

1.25 

318 

4.3 

Overall 

70.60 

153.63 

218 

210 

148 

311 

100.0 


Source: Compiled from figures in NIMEXE, various years iind Exchange Rate and 
Consumer Price fndexes in IMF, 1981. 


of the top 10 countric.-. and for neatly 
7*5 per cent of world imports. 

Much of the increase in unit value 
realisation is likely to be accounted 
for by inflation, vithich was particular¬ 
ly rampant in the international market 
in the mid-1970s. Part of it, however, 
must be explained by an increasing 
preference for carpets of better quality 
and, in a situation of detnand-pull, 
another part by an increasing real 
value of carpets of constant quality. 
Though detailed quality-wise figures 
of the international carpet trade are 
not available to provide a means of 
assessing shifts in preference in the 
market for all the nuqor importing 
coundies. Tables 3 and 4 incorporate 
an attempt to obtain a better under¬ 
standing of the evolving pattern I'f 
demand. 

fi) S/.re (»i \farkct: 


Notes All indexes arc for 1980 (1975 = 100), 

Quality Index - Price Index/(Inflation deflator) ' (Exchange rate deflator) 
Exchange rite deflsUor - (Wei^ted average ERI exporting cnuntries)/ERl 
iniporting country. 

Inflation deflator =(Weighlcd average CPI of exporting countries)/CPI impor¬ 
ting country. 

Index of Market Performance ~ (Quality Index) * (Quantity Indc'). 


exchange earner nor as a provider of 
employment. An important manifesta¬ 
tion of this lack of recognition is the 
encouragement of the capital-intensive, 
labour-saving machine carpet sector 
despite the shortage of good carpet 
quality wools in the country. The hand- 
knotted carpet sector has not been 
accorded its true position of importance 
in the economy. 

Partly as a result of the lack of posi¬ 
tive jpoliev' actiion, the market for 
Indian carpets has shown a tendency to 
stabilise over the past few years, 
especially in terms of volume. Seen in 
the context of the considerable with¬ 
drawal of Iran from the international 
market, this break in the trend is dis¬ 
turbing. and only slightly mitigated by 
recessionary market conditions. In this 
paper, the behaviour of the international 
market over the past few years is exa¬ 
mined in order to assess India's per¬ 
formance and to identify the general 
directions in which the Indian indus¬ 
try's efforts should be directed — with 
and/or without the aid of .appropriate 
policy initiatives from the government. 


Demand in International Market 

Recent trends in the demand for 
oriental carpets in the 10 leading im¬ 
porting countries in the world are 
presented in Table 2, It is estimated 
that these 10 countries account for 


around 90 per ctni of world demand, 
in terms both of value and quantity 
(measured by area in square metre.s). 
An increase of carpet imports into 
these countries from 98 million (c i 0 
in 1963 to an estimated 1,468.million 
ill 1980 shows the remarkable buoy¬ 
ancy of the market. 

In quantity terms, the rise was not 
nearly as remarkable. The increase 
was from 5.3 million square metres in 
1963 to 12.4 million square metres in 
1980. The value index for 1980 
(1963 - 100) is thus 1303 whereas 
the quantity index is only 236. This 
indicates an increase in unit value 
realisation of 637 per cent over the 
1963-80 period. Looking at the more 
recent trends in the international 
market, the value index (1975 100) 

is 293 for 1980, whereas the quan*4ty 
index is only 138. Since 1975, there¬ 
fore, the value realisation on hand- 
knotted carpets has doubled (index 
207). 

In terms of distribution of demand, 
the extent of domination of the 
market can be gauged from an exa¬ 
mination of Table 2. West Germany 
alone accounts for over 50 per cent of 
the market by value, and 45 per cent 
by quant it>'. The US takes over 10 
per cent of the market and has in¬ 
creased its share over the past decade. 
The top flve countries in Table 2 
account for 80 per cent of the imports 


Table 3 piescnts :'.n csiimation of 
the change in the real size , of each 
market in terms of domestic revenue 
over the five-year period, 1975-80. 
For this purpose, the unit ,u‘!ce index 
for each importing country has been 
deflated by die consumer price index 
for that country (in order to allow fer 
inflation). As all values arc expressed 
in US dollars, price realisation has 
also been deflated by the exchange 
rale index for each countr>’ in order 
to get a really comparable ncvisure of 
value realisalion in 1980 with that in 
1975. The resulting index provides a 
measure of the real growth of the 
market. 

As the Table indicates, importers 
in the international market paid (on 
average) 21 per cent higher real prices 
per square metre of carpet (in terms 
of their domestic currencies) in 1980 
than they did in 1975. Of the 10 
major importing countries represented 
in the Table, the greatest real increase 
occurred in the Saudi Arabian market, 
with real unit prices having doubled. 
This increase is substantiallv higher 
than the increases in other markets 
such as Belgium, West Germany. Italy 
and Switzerland with above-average 
increases. However, the importance 
of the increase in the Saudi Arabian 
market has to be discounted because 
of its extremely low tl975) base value 
and the sudden development of demand 
there in the late 1970s, The unit im¬ 
port price in Saudi Arabia was just 
18.70 in 1975 less than one-third 
the international average.’ 

In quantity terms, the highest in¬ 
creases in the 1975-80 period occurred 
in the US and the Saudi Arabian 
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ACHliVE HIGHER PIK>DUCTMTY 

IN WELDING 

THROUGH G!?« >\T£R Ri-UAHCE ON AUTOMATION 



in mdustiv today, there is a 
growing trend towards mass 
production ot welded products 
Mechanisation or automation ot 
The welding operation is the sureiir 
means to attain higher productivirv 
and consistent product quality 

Step up your present production 
1 et an Advoni>Oerllkon engir^r 
make an on-the-spot study ot your 
jobs. And suggest the right welding 
Olds or systems tailor-made to suit 
your specific r^eeds 

Whether tfs rebuilding steel mill 
rolls or iTKinufocturlng wagons. 
Welding automotVe axles or valve 
flanges. Fabricating tubuiors for 
offshore drilling platforms or 
containers for IPG. ammonia or 
chlorine. Or arty such chaltengirtg 
job AdvoniOeriikon can offer totoi 
systems for automating the 
handling and welding operotlore. 

these, besides the standard and 
custom-built welding aids like 
column and boom, rotators, 
positioners, weld seamers. 
electronic seam tracking system, 
etc 

It productivity is what you are 
aiming ot ar'«d quality is what you 
are obsess^ ‘ •rh'-talk it over virith 
Advoni-Oer. .n 
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Tahle 5: Cj^hpei Expoivrs from Pfiouut jNG Coi^'N'hwks 

(<•// values In 10 maior impoirting countries) 



1963 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

>980 


QtyC’OOOrn*) 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Vahic 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Iran 

2245 

61.0 

2ol5 

233.1 

271.9 

313.8 

4.32.2 

556.7 

2120 

543.6 

Pakistan 

(42.6) 

(62.4) 

(29.8) 

(46.5) 





(17.1) 

(.37.0) 

156 

4.1 

1918 

63.3 

77.0 

94.0 

1.30.0 

166,1 

2382 

220.5 

India 

( .3.0) 

( 4.2> 

(13.7) 

(J2.6) 




(19.2) 

(15.0) 

1079 

9.6 

1743 

42.0 

.59.3 

92.1 

135.4 

185.2 

3074 

219.7 

China 

(20.5) 

( 9.8) 

(19.9) 

( 8.4) 





(24.8) 

(15.0) 

159 

2.0 

231 

14.9 

23.9 

3J .9 

44.2 

6.3.2 

i()(>8 

103.1 

Morocco 

( 3.0) 

( 2.0) 

( 2.6) 

( 3.0) 





( 8.6) 

( 7.0) 

87 

1.3 

930 

27.5 

37.8 

48,3 

61.6 

76.7 

1083 

78.7 

Afghanistan 

( 1.7) 

( 1..3) 

(10 6) 

f 5.5) 





(13.6) 

(5.4) 

48K 

11.5 

356 

18.7 

21.8 

26.8 

.32.4 

41.6 

496 

58.5 

USSR 

( 9.3) 

(IJ.8) 

( 4.1) 

( 3.7) 





( 4.0) 

( 4.0) 

4.1 

2.01 


18.3 

25.5 

21.3 

28.0 

37.5 

IW 

44.8 

Turkey 

( 0 .8) 

(2 0) 


( 3.7) 





( 1.5) 

( 3.1) 

55 

i.ol 


14.8 

24.4 

27.3 

33.9 

43.2 

268 

71.6 


( 1.0) 

( 1.0) 


( .3.0) 





( 1.2) 

( 4.9) 

RtMuauia 

N) 

2.5 1 

l()93 

12.5 

22.1 

19.8 

23.1 

24.0 

211 

25.7 

Tunisia 

( I.I) 

( 2 . 6 > r 

(19..^) 

( 2.5) 





( J.7) 

( 1,8) 

28 

0.4 1 


8.1 

9.3 

9.5 

11.6 

15.5 

1.38 

20.4 


( 0 5) 

{ 0.4)1 


( 1.6) 





( l.i) 

( 1.4) 

Others ■■ 

871 

2.3 


48.0 

68.5 

72.6 

91 .8 

106.4 

786 

81.2 


(16.5) 

( 2.4)J 


( 9.6) 





( 6.3) 

( .5.5) 


5271 

'il.l 

8766 

501.2 

641.5 

757.9 

1024.2 

1316.0 

12416 

1467.8 


Source : Compiled Ijom figures for individual importing countries. Figures obiained from sources as for Tabic 2. 
Note :a rncludes rc-cxpcri trade amongst consuming countries. 

■]‘ahi i: (i : Ct>Mi’VKis/>N of 'ihe J'FiiroHMW* i-; oi Six Vrjnc ji»at. KxroinjNc CouN imts 


Price Realised J/m» (cif) 

Price 

Exchange Consumer Quality 

Quantity 

index of 

Realisation 

Rate Price Index 

Index 

Real 

1963 1975 1980 

Index 1980 

lu ox 1980 Index 1980 


Supply 


Tran 

27.18 

89.14 

256.42 

288 

96 

211 

142 

81 

115 

Pakistan 

26.0.3 

52.84 

92.57 

175 

KM) 

154 

114 

199 

227 

India 

8.92 

24.10 

71.70 

298 

107 

122 

228 

176 

401 

China 

12.26 

64.50 

96.54 

150 

124 

122^ 

99 

462 

--'450 

Morocco 

15.01 

29.57 

46.76 

158 

103 

159 

96 

181 

174 

Afghanistan 

23.48 

52.53 

117.94 

225 

92 

185^ 

1.32 

1.39 

183 

Others* 

7.76 

60.07 

152.98 

255 

na 

na 

na 

94 

nu 

18.5-3 

57.18 

118.27 

207 

101* 

1/2* 

119* 

142* 

169* 


Sources: Price realised based on figures in Table 5. Other Sources and calculations us for Table 
Notes: * Six major producers only—weighted average composite index. 

1 Estimated—roughly equivalent to low rate obtained for India. 

2 Estimated medium value between neighbouring countries Pakistan and frim. 


markets which mon* thiui tripi)h;d 
while the average growth fi:Aure for 
the major markets was much less at 
42 per cent. In the case of the US, 
this would appear to be a price res¬ 
ponse - - real unit values having dec¬ 
lined over the period under study. 
Growth in the Saudi Arabian market 
has been fuelled by considerable in¬ 
creases in real incomes which occur¬ 
red in that country over this period. 
The decline in the UK mark'T despite 
only mcxlest real increases in unit 
values paid appears to have been the 
result of a major decline ip the im¬ 
portance of the re-export trade (see 
Section 4). The Italian market also 
performed well, registering high 
quantity and real unit value increases 
though a still low^ unit value in 1980 
suggests a concentration at the lower 
end of the quality spectrum. 


The real value index of the market 
in 1980 was 172, implying a real rate 
of growth of 11.5 per cent per annum 
over the fi\c yea''s from 1973, This 
growth rate was nearly twice the real 
rate of 5.9 per cent per .mnum bet¬ 
ween 1963 and 197.>. lliis increased, 
real growth rate appears to reflect a 
substantial increase in the income 
elasticity of demand for carpets in 
recent years, since the real demand 
for carpets has accelerated even as 
the growth rate of real GDP in indus¬ 
trialised countries has slowed from 
over 4 per cent per annum in the 
1960s to below 2.5 per cent per 
annum in the 1970s. 

Of the individual markets, the 
fastest growing was the Saudi Arabian 
one. In addition, the US and Italian 
markets have registered hit;h real 
rates of growth in recent years. The 


German. Belgian and French markets 
have grown at roughly the average 
rate, whereas the Swiss and Nether¬ 
lands markets have grown more slow- 
j\. 'Uh* \)K and Austrian inarkets on 
the other hand, actually declined in 
real terms during this per'od. Signs 
of growth in the US market were 
encouraging from the point, of view 
of the producing countries, though 
the decline in real unit value.-: sug¬ 
gests that most of the growth was 
taking place at the lower end of the 
market. 

(ii) Ooiilitij: 

A bfItCT idea of in (|im- 

lity j>r4‘fereiK-o (as opposed to vohiim? 
growth) in the inipoil iiiarkels can be 
obtained fi-om n’ables 4(i) and 4(ii). 
The analytir'nl laide.^. of foreign trade 
of tbe European Coimnunities, pro- 
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Table 10: Indian ExroirrR IIandknottkd Cwfts — Ten Mator Di;.vu\vn<As Value: : 8 millions (cif) 

Quantiiy : *000 sq m 


Share of 


1975 

1976 

1977 

_1978_ 

|W_ 

1980 

Market* 

Quantity Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 1975 1980 


West Germany 

928 

20.053 

31.685 

47.917 

73.056 

99.436 

1566 

120.415 

7.8 

15.9 

(53.3) 

(47.8) 





(50.9) 

(.54.8) 



USA 

408 

12.040 

13.307 

20.780 

30.768 

36..198 

6.13 

40.964 

31.1 

25.1 

Switzerland 

(23.4) 

(28.7) 





(20.6) 

(18.6) 



126 

3.327 

4.976 

7.448 

7.652 

14.570 

248 

16..344 

7.8 

14.2 

UlC 

( 7.2) 

( 7.91 





( 8.1) 

( 7.4) 



131 

2.396 

2.966 

4.860 

7.685 

9.895 

1.18 

9.451 

5.7 

11.4 


( 7.5) 

( 5.7) 





( 4.5) 

( 4.3) 



Netherlands 

36 

0.684 

1.0.16 

2.950 

4.443 

6.659 

121 

8.503 

2.5 

13.8 

France 

( 2.1) 

( 1.7) 





( 3.9) 

( 3.9) 



J8 

0.7.15 

0.959 

2.457 

2.775 

7.064 

118 

7.794 

■1 •* 

7.7 

Italy 

( M) 

( 18) 





( 3.8) 

( .1.5) 



6 

0.335 

0.472 

0.248 

0.524 

2..<82 

109 

6 431 

2.1 

10.6 

Belgium 

( 0.4) 

(0.8) 





( 3.5) 

( 2.9) 



59 

1.497 

1.899 

3.489 

5.525 

5.253 

80 

5.839 

7.0 

9.1 

( 3.4) 

( 3 .5) 





( 2.6) 

( 2,7) 



Austria 

28 

0.908 

1.276 

1.722 

2.709 

2.844 

32 

3 438 

4.6 

10.4 


( 1.6) 

(2.2) 





( I.l) 

( 1.6) 



Saudi Arabia 

0.744 

0.229 

0.246 

0.491 

9 

0.473 

8.1 

1,5 








( 0.3) 

( 0.2) 


15.0 

10 countries 

1743 

41.975 

59.320 

92.100 

135..^83 

185.162 

.5074 

219.652 

8.4 


Source: As for Table 2. 

Note: * In value terms. 1 or Saudi Arabia the comparison of 1980 is with 1976. 


Tabix 11: Comparison op Reai. (Ijm)v\tii of llEVENtTKs Arx Ri'iNc 'lo Imiiax KxpoinFBs from M\|oh MAiuctris 



Price Reali^ied 
$/m* (cif) 

1975 1980 

Price 

Realisa¬ 

tion 

Index 

Deflation Real Unit 
Factor* Value 

Realisation 
Index 

Quantity 

Index 

Index (if 
Real 
Value 

Realisation 

Market 
Share 
% of 
Value 

West Germany 

21.61 

79.89 

356 

1.07x1.22 

273 

169 

461 

54.8 




1.305 





USA 

29.48 

64.68 

219 

-do- 

168 

210 

353 

18.6 

Switzerland 

26.42 

65.98 

250 

-do- 

192 

119 

228 

7.4 

UK 

18.29 

68.49 

374 

-do- • 

287 

105 

.101 

4.3 

Netherlands 

19.00 

70.27 

370 

-do- 

283 

3.16 

951 

3.9 

Prance 

40.83 

66.05 

162 

-do- 

124 

656 

813 

3.5 

Italy 

55.83 

59.00 

106 

-do- 

81 

J8I7 

1472 

2.9 

Belgium 

25.37 

72.99 

288 

-do- 

221 

136 

101 

2.7 

Austria 

32.43 

107.44 

331 

-do- 

254 

114 

290 

1.6 

Saudi Arabia 

(74.40) 

52.56 

(71) 

(1.14x 

(47) 

(90) 

(42) 

0.2 



1.32-1.505) 




Overall 

24.08 

71.45 

297 

1.3054 

227 

176 

400 

100.00 


Source: Compiled as Table 6. 

A/bre: Deflation factor - [Exchange rate index (INDIA)]x[CPI (INDIA)]. 


In quantiiy terms, Pakistan recorded 
considerable growth between 1963 
and 1980. India's performance was 
steadier, rising from 20.5 cent in 
1963 to 24.8 of the market in 1980. 
China's share meanwhile expanded from 
3.0 to 8.6 per cent. And Morocco’s ex^ 
panded from jdst 1.7 per cent to as 
much as 13.6 per cent tyia its supply 
(mainly) of cheap Berber carpets to 
the \Vest German market. 

(ii) Real Value Realisation: 

In teims of price realisation, the 
performance of both Iran and India 
has been dramatic in recent years. As 
Table 6 shows^ the average Indian and 
Iranian oaipeti aMura {etching around 
Aiat tbMi aa mA hi 19SQ ai in IflVS* 


The ollujr major exjiortcrs rcconh'il 
significiintly smaller improvements. 

The? picture alters sonii'what, when 
adjuslmerits for inflation in the supply¬ 
ing countries and allowance's for e^\- 
change rate changes are made to 
quantify tlic real value realised by pio- 
ducers in each country in terms of their 
domc.stic currencies. Iranian exjiorLs, 
at an average price of $ 256 per square 
metre fetched, in real terms, 42 per 
cent more for the producer in 1980 
than in 1975. They were either being 
increasingly concentrated at the upper 
end of the market, or were command¬ 
ing increasing premium values in a fast 
expanding market. 

The real unit value realisation of 
Judhiii oupet ex|ports, on the other 


haiul, had shown consuh»ral»lc apprecia¬ 
tion — being, in 1080, 128 cent 

higher than in 1075. Pakistan’s quality 
iiiqirovemefit was a little iRjliind the 
'vorld average of 21 per cent, wrcTcas 
("hina aixl Morocco appcai to have 
moved significantly down the quality 
specinjin with slight dccUni‘s in real 
n^iilisatiou. The Afghan industry, 
apparently in long-term stagmition, 
registered substantial gains in iirico 
realisation. Presumably, this occurred 
as ‘genuine* Afghan carpets accpiircal a 
certain scarcity value in the market, 

(iii) Qudittj : 

As in the case of demand, a In^tter 
idea ot chaiige.s in the quality of out¬ 
put of each country cun be obtained by 
deflating price realisatlOD by rcUtive eo- 
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'I'ahij: 12: As.si-ssmjbnt ov 'jhb PcrirN'TiAi. I’OR THE Expansion op Majoh Mahke-js 


(') In^ports Per Capita (USS) (>)Coinsuiner EAmnditurc Per Annual Impotts/CosumFtion as 

Capita (US$) Proportion of (*) (%) 



1963 

1975 

1980 

1963 

1975 

1980 

1963 

1975 

1980 

West Oermany 

0.678 

4.158 

12.274 

947 

3561 

68J3 

0.72 

1.17 

1.80 

USA 

0.057 

0.182 

0,727 

1929 

4572 

7348 

0.03 

0.04 

0.10 

Swir/crlaiul 

1.827 

6.701 

18.336 

1230 

5121 

9610 

1.49 

1.31 

1.91 

France 

0.065 

0.636 

1.884 

J074 

3780 

7201 

0.06 

0.17 

0.26 

UK 

0.443 

0.752 

2.J.56 

1051 

2332 

5743 

0.42 

0.32 

0.38 

Belgium 

0.241 

2.169 

6.422 

1005 

3668 

7171 

0.24 

0.59 

0.90 

Netherlands 

0.230 

1.965 

4.363 

725 

.3290 

6268 

0.32 

0.60 

0.70 

Italy 

0.047 

0.280 

1.066 

631 

2134 

4084 

0.07 

0.13 

0.26 

Austria 

0.449 

2.653 

6,059 

679 

2646 

5291 

0.66 

1.00 

1.15 

Saudi Arabia 

/■w 

0.435 

8.196 

J19 

712 

2522 


0.61 

3.25 

Srpan 


0.075 

0.237 

393 

2484 

5371 


0.03 

0.6 


Sources: Import figures Tabic 2. 

Population and consumer Expenditure figures — IMF, 1981. 


chukigt: utui iiilLiHun laic.s. .Vs bcjoi'e iliLs 
does a.spocilK, dUtincliun to l>o 

made bclwt eu real qiialily cliangCi^ and 
thi* alliKhiiicnt ol prciiiiiiiii values to pro* 
<luc-ts in M\s|)ouse io deniaiid considera¬ 
tions. Jt doi'S, iiuwvvc-i^ enable an 
asscNMiicnl ul sliilts in lliu qiiaJity ol 
each couiiliy's supply to llic given 
iiiarkels as w<-ll as a dcU nninutioii oi 
lHM'toiinuiii.i‘ in tU>se niatkcls ndutivu 
to ollu r supplii'js. Coni*iusuins, with 
iriiportuul iiuplicuLions lor llir export 
cHorts oA Indian producers, follow from 
this. 

Tbc anal>sis uL ixuality cbuiiges, as 
<liseiis.scd, is presented in 'I'ahJes 7 lo 
Again, In du' case ol cxijorls by the 
iuujor x>rudncc‘rs to the six main KKC 
importing counUies, it lias ticen pos¬ 
sible to compile trade figures ditteri*ii- 
liattHl h> densily of knotting vJ'ables 
7(i) anil 7(ii) A'* Table V(i) shows, 

the best iKTlurmors iu tenns of quality 
initirovemeiit, SfiOh, were India 

and rakislun. 'Iho latter s perioruiauee 
iu this quality range has to be dis- 
coiintcil ou actuiml of the inhiute and 
deelihiiig x>ropoilioii of tin* EEC market 
SUX>ldiea b> it. In terms ol qiianllt>, 
China regisliied substantial gains, 
tiiough iVom a rc’latively low l>ase, in¬ 
creasing its quantity shares of the 
ruarket s(*gmeiit from 5,i> per cent in 
11175 to ll,*i per cent in IDSl). As 
already iiidii'utc'd, Moroei’o loo per¬ 
formed Widl in lliis market segment 
whereas Iran legisteix^d an absolute a.s 
well as a substantiaf relative deteriora¬ 
tion. 

Ahoi-te 330k the Indian perl'onnance 
was striking — a good quality improve, 
inent reinforcing a more tliaii six-fold 
quaalily increase and raising India's 
.sfuu'c iroin just 5.8 per cent of the 
market (by qiiuutityj iu 1Q75 to over 


lo iHT e(?iU in 1980. All i'uuntrics 
e\ei:x)t frail ri'gislcr good xierl'ormanees 
ill this segment, tiiough the shares of 
China and Voroceo are too small to 
be significaul. Iran’s quantity decline 
is slightly eompensaU'd for b)' a good 
quality iinproveinenl though (his may 
be the; result partly of the assignation 
oi higli incaiiuni values to Jranian 
(.'urxiets in llie face of deeliiiiug suiqily. 

in the US market (Tabic 8), India’s 
pei'ionnanee looks good, x>*^i*ff<''ular]y 
the (X'talily improvement from a low 
ba.se. However, this is 4ivershadowed 
by the all-round improvement of Pak¬ 
istan and ilio astonishing quaiiUly 
growth registered by China for appa- 
leiilly static quality. The quantity 
iiieri,'ase for China toi«k its .share of 
I he market, from just 1.1 ikt cent to 
as much as 26.1 per cent. 

Aided partly by a sigoiiicanl decline 
in quality, die Chinese x>erforiiiance in 
the Swiss market was also stiong. 
Despite this, however, China has by 
IK) means broken the grip of Iran, 
Pakistan and India on the market. In¬ 
deed, in this case it is India, with si¬ 
milar cxuality indexes as Iran and Pak¬ 
istan (hilt much lower unit values), that 
had iiiudo inroads ou Iran and, to a 
lesser extent, Pakistan. 

In tile fast-growing Saudi Arabian 
market (Table 9), there is a marked 
lack of cunsisteney in the performance 
of any of tlie major supplying coun^ 
tries. There were wide fluctuations in 
(luantity and price realisation from one 
year to the next. (>ivcn the sudden 
development of demand in Saudi 
Arabia, diis is likely to be a result of 
the unsettled nature of the market with 
importing firms tending to buy largely 
from re-^xporters in Europe with 


(mainly; i'xpciiinental orders being 
pliicccl I Ill cel ly with exporters in pro- 
chu'ing (iMiiilrics.** 

Coniiiaring iho 1980 figures for 
SuLull Arabia with those lor the earli- 
year available* (from 1975), Paki¬ 
stan’s piTlortiiancc! looks tlic most con¬ 
sistent with expectations. Iran, almost 
incongruously, records a x^benomenal 
increase in cxuaiitity together with a 
dci'liiic ill ({iiality (the opjmsitc of its 
performance in other markets), India 
shows a decline on both counts, sug¬ 
gesting flic lack of any systematic 
marketing effort in this country. 

'Jlic Jax>ane.sr! market is characterised 
liy an almost total domination by 
(.hkia (Table 9). Pakistan and Iran 
hold a particular market segment, pre- 
siiinably that for Persiaii-style patties, 
but this is a very smalf proportion 
of llie market. India’s production of 
Chiiie.se style patterns bad, in 1980, 
made only very minor inroads on 
China’.s hold of the marki't. 

(iv) A Cross-Country Comparison of 
Unit Prices: 

In the context of the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion, of the jicrformance of indivi¬ 
dual prodiK'ing umntries in the major 
markets, it is interesting to compare 
absolute prices realised by each 
country. On aggregate, Iran’s 256 per 
.sf|[uaro metres (Tabic 6) was nearly 
three times Pakistan and China’s 
average prices. India, at 72 per square 
metre, was much further behind. As 
the average prices and a comparison of 
Tables 7(1) and 7(ii) show, Iran domi¬ 
nates the uxiper end of the market (by 
value), followed by Pakistan. In terina 
of density of knotting, however, 
above 350k the Pakistani share d the 
EEC market was 42 per cent conipased 
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to thi* 23 ptT tvnt of Iran. I*’urllier, 
(lbiai;j[jrt’Katt‘Ll Rgiu‘e.s for carpets 
5()0k ,show'^ that Pakistan .supplies 
nearly 70 per cent of tibat segment of 
the market to the EEC compared to 
lf> piT <‘ent siippIkHl b\- Iran. Yet 
PakLstarrs value share was just 45 per 
cent, compared to 36 i>er eent for Ivan. 
The respective price realisations in 
that s<'grnent of the market were 89 
and 474 for the two countries. Ill is 
wiile diserejiancy in price realisaMcn 
for similar patterns and knotting densi¬ 
ties is unlikely to he accounted for 
fully hy <jnality conskltfrilicjiis of work- 
inanship and raw materials. It pro¬ 
vides strong confirmation fur the li\i)o- 
thesis that the marktl allocates pre*- 
niinm values to carpets irom i>ariicij)ar 
origins. Similarly, it is iiilen*''ling that 
Afghanistan performs better ahoce 350k 
in llic EEC market than Ikikislau (in 
terms of quality iniprovcnuMil), even 
from :i higher baso value. A cennpari- 
son of the Jndian performance* with 
C^ln'na and Iran in the EEC market, 
and with China in the US market, 
proxides fnillhT support for this hypo¬ 
thesis. 

I3v and large, it would appear that 
tliere is a tendency for the market to 
place preirn'utu values on indigenous 
patterns ^ilh the W(*ight of tradition 
behind them. In this rtjsiicct, Pakistan, 
prodnciiig mainly Tnikuman and Pct- 
siau pallerns, and India, producing a 
witic range of "rnrkoman, Persian, 
Chinese and Auhusson patterns, saffer 
in comparison with Iran and China. 
To the extent that this is so, the price 
differential is not an accurate indicator 
of quality differences in l**rins of skills, 
tcehiii(ines and materials. 

Ill 

Market for Indian Carpets 

Tim market fur Indian carpels is 
highly conceiilratod. Table 10 gives 
tlic break-down of Indian exports of 
liandknottcd carpets to Ihc* 10 main 
importing countries over the period 
1975-80. As ibe 'table shows, over 
50 per cent of oxerall Indian c^port.s, 
by both value and quantity, are con¬ 
centrated on the German market. We.st 
Germany and the US, tog«‘ther, take 
iwer 70 per cent of Indian carpet ex¬ 
ports. To the extent that the inter¬ 
national carpet market is concentrated 
(Section 1) the concentration of the 
Indian market is understandable. In 
terms of market stability, however^ 
this does not augui well for the Indian 


iiuhiNtry. Evi*u minor variations of a 
IKiliticiil 01 <‘eonoim'e nature in thest* 
countries can affect Itrdia}! producers 
significaiitl). 

Whilst in terms of the constant va¬ 
lue ifi the rupee, the Uirnover of the In¬ 
dian industry qiiadrtiplod between 1975 
and 1980 (Tabic 11), its periormance in 
the fa.st-growing US market was dis¬ 
appointing. Th<* Indian share of that 
market dec'lincd frf)rii 31 per cent in 
1975 to 25 per cent in 1980. 'Vhc 
Chinese, in llio meanwhile, incn*ascd 
lh(*ir market share* from 2 to 23 jk‘i* 
ct'ut, taking advantage (»f the rcductnni 
in import duties and leaving consider¬ 
able attonlioii to quality and standard¬ 
isation • “ issues whi<‘li are particularly 
iiiiportaiit in this stiuidards-consdons 
market. 

Similarly, the porlurmanee hi the 
Saudi Arabian and Japanese markets is 
poor — us evidenced ])y the lliietualing 
decline in jiriee* rixilisation in these 
markets. On thi*, other hand, India has 
performed well iu the fast-growing 
French and Italian rnarki'ts. From the 
point of view of inurket diversification 
this is encouraging. In the Netherlands 
market also the Indian performanee 
was good, but the growing iiniwnlanc'n 
of ix'-exports in the Netherlands' track' 
profile suggests tliat India may be for¬ 
going some reveime in selling high 
quality carpets lo that country rathi'r 
than directly to the final consumer. 
Indian exporters did well hi the fa.stesl 
growing e.xport markets but very poorly 
ill Saudi Arabia, 'fhi* good pi'rtorm- 
anee in the Italian market is encourag¬ 
ing from an ernploxineiit point of view, 
blit is dampened by the n'strieting 
cffeels mi the balance of trade of poor 
unit value realisation. 

IV 

Potential lor Future Market 
Expansion 

The di.scu&si<}n in Section 1 indicates 
that, de.spite the high growth in de¬ 
mand for liaiidknotlc*d caqn'ts in n*- 
ceiit years, the regional profile of the 
market continues to be narrow. Com¬ 
bined with the substantial recent in- 
erea.se in the ineome elasticity of de¬ 
mand for carpets, this high market 
concentration holds considerable dang¬ 
ers for the exporting countries. Even 
a ti^iiiixrrary drop in real CiDP in 
die few importing countries whii’h do¬ 
minate the market is likely to result 
in a substantial drop in demand lead¬ 
ing to a decline in exports, and to 


uiK'mployiiient and bankriipteies umciiig 
Miliierable inamifaeturers in (ho pro 
dueing countries. 

OcNpile the daiigei.s, 'liowever, con- 
siilerable opportunities still exist lor 
I'liabltiig the producing countries to 
iiiereri.se their tnnioM'r in real and iio- 
mhiai terms. Not all llu* carpets pur¬ 
chased by the major importing eoim- 
liies are for donieslie imisninptioii. A 
lair umoiml ot re-export hade is 
known to take place. 

The rationale for tla* re-export trade 
is that Kinritries with low demand 
tend not lo ha\c importers with iho 
sjiceialised knowledge and experience 
necessary' lo deal with (lie informal 
and n*pnti:dly mireliable trade prac- 
liees in xnodiieing eoiinlries. 3*hey, 
llierefore, rely on experietietf*d unport- 
ei'S in thi! major countries Iu supply 
them w'illi a worthwhile prodiiel. 
rraiis-sliipnieiil belw'een major import¬ 
ers takes place for .similar reasons 
when individual country importers 
specialise in particular segments of the 
UK irkel or ill particular origins. 

'I'hougli detailed figures for all 
eoiiutries are not avaiJalile, for indivi¬ 
dual eoiinlru's, such as Netherlands 
and the I'K, the re-export trade is 
extremely important. Between 1975 
and 1980, the value of I'lu* Nether¬ 
lands* re-(?\poits as a proportion of its 
imports liad risen from 11 per cent to 
as inneli a.s 38 per cent, 'flu' propor- 
tioi. of quantity re-exported however 
ro.<4' only from J0.4tol6.4 per cent.'^* 
'rius suggests that re-exported carpets 
Jay mostly in tlur alnive average, price 
range (dhove SjOk), and il explains 
the survival of the Netherlands as a 
major importer despite an aiiparontly 
declining domestic market. 

UK imports of handknutti*d carpets 
arc totally dominated by the needs of 
the re-export market. Here, though 
quantity of re-exports as a proportion 
of imports lia.s been inainlained at 
nearly 80 iicr cent, an absolute de- 
rlirie of 10 per cent follows the over- 
.dl pattern <»£ falling pro])ortiotuite 
demand tor re-exported I'aipets. Never¬ 
theless, wilii value added in the re¬ 
export trade, the I'K eontinues Ici lx* 
able to maintain a positive trade ba¬ 
lance in carpets. The inen ase of unit 
export values from the l^K lelative to 
import values is slow, huw«*ver, aiul 
poiiit.s lo an iiiereasing .spi'cialisation 
of UK traders at the low'cr <*nd of 
the niarkel.i 2 

As the EEC stutistics show, thi* 
overall rc-cvpoit trade in carpets has 
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iincirrt'oiir a iin«|i*arlf tlrcliuii in iv- 
ccnt jfar*^. In (frms of qn.iiility it has 
fallen Irom pi r roiit of tiripovfs 

to Il.Cl per c«‘nt, and in tcnns of va¬ 
lue from l(>5 lo 14.7 per crJit. 

A calculation based on the UK's 
carpet trade fiftures suggests that any¬ 
thing from 20 to 30 per cent «>f the 
va^le of the re-expoil trade is l)Cin.a 
forfeitt‘d in rt-venne bv the ])rodnring 
coiintrirs as a result ol Iho trade, llc- 
])lacLtiq: it with direct cxpoits to fhf 
final t'onsmner, therefore, would hrinLC 
a 3 to .5 per cciit ini;rca.se in real vahu- 
realisation without even any increase ici 
productiim. .Appiopiiufe measures to 
luing this ahont have coiisid<‘rahlo 
potential for lienrfitintf ihc producers. 

Besides the replacement of the re¬ 
export trade, a consider«')ble potential 
continues to exist within the economics 
of the major importing countries. In 
Tabic 12, imports into these countries 
are related to consumer expenditure in 
an attempt to obtain a feel f<n' the mag¬ 
nitude of the remaining potential. 
Impnits per capita into Switzerland had 
reached as high as S 18 per annum in 
1980. For West Ciermany they stoexi a 
little above S 12 per annum. In all the 
other major importing countries, the 
figure was well below $ 10 per annum. 
In the case of the fast-growing French 
and Italian markets, imports per capita 
were still Klow S 2 and in the poten¬ 
tially vast Us market stood at less than 
Si per capita. 

/\ hclti r (ippii’C'iatioii of the real 
market potential can he obtained from 
a comparison of carpet imports per 
capita as a proportion of consumer 
expenditure. For Switzerland and West 
Germany, this figure was high in 1980 
at 1.91 and- 1.80 per cent, respectively. 
For the promisin.g US, French and 
Italian markets it v.us below 0.3 per 
cent* Given Ihc fact that, c\en in 
Germany and Switzerland, the market 
was' still expanding at roughly the 
average rate m 1980, the considerable 
existing potential of the market can be 
gauged.^' Besides, other new and fast¬ 
expanding markets such as Japan. 
Australia, Canada, Singapore and Kuwait 
were also becoming available. It is 
likely, therefore, that even with fairly 
small increases in real GDP in industrial 
countries, the international market will 
continue to show considerable growth. 
Furlhcr improvements in quality pre¬ 
ference can also be expected. Supplying 
countries such as India which arc able 
to assert a competitive advantage in 
the market could, as a result, derive 
increased benefits from the trade. 


V 

Summary and Conclusions 

A sliuK nf the int'^rnationa! hanil- 
kniHled caipct markets and an analysis 
ot the tiade fiKure.s reveals that: 

(i) Over the past two decades, the 
internatiohal trade in handknotted car¬ 
pels has grown tremendously. In real 
value terms the growth rate has even 
accelerated in recent ^cars, rising from 
5.9 per cent per annum over 1963-75 
to 11.5 per cent per annum between 
1975-80. Gi\cfi the recent slowing down 
of growth rales of real GDP in the 
major importing countries, this implies 
a substantial increase in the income 
t*ltislicit> of demand for carpets. 

(ii) An important feature of this 
growth IS a siguificant shift in the qua¬ 
lity profile of traded carpets towards 
the higher vaiaes. The estimates made 
here, show that the international market 
paid 21 per cent higher real values per 
square metre of carpet in 1980 than it 
did ill 1975. Figures (disaggregated by 
deii'ijty of knotting) for the EFC' show 
that, over the 1975-80 period, the pro¬ 
portionate «|uantity growdh ahore 350k 
w.Ls roughly six limes that beluw it. 

(sii) The international market for 
handknotted carpets is highly concen¬ 
trated. West Germany alone accounts 
for over 4.5 per cent of the market by 
value and 40 per cent by quantity. The 
lop five countries amongst them account 
for nearly 75 per cent of the total world 
market by value and the lop 10 for 90 
per cent. 

liv) Despite the dangers for export¬ 
ing countries posed by the combination 
of high inconic elasticity of demand and 
a highly concentrated market in a slug¬ 
gish economic environment, there is 
evidence of considerable potential for 
further market growth. Among these, 
the most promising are those of the US, 
France and Italy. The Swiss market is 
now showing some signs of saturation, 
but the German market is still expand¬ 
ing reasonably in quantity terms. This 
appears to suggest the possibility of a 
saturation threshold at around 2.0 per 
cent of consumer expenditure but most 
major markets arc .so fur below this 
figure that there is no imminent danger 
of tiny slowing down unless there is an 
actual decline in real GDP in the major 
importing countries.'* Other fast-grow¬ 
ing economies in West and East Asia 
and Latin America also offer great 
potential. 

(v) A closer examination of each 
major market in turn shows that the 
large West German market thrived on 
imports from Pakistan, India, Iran of 


Persian and Bokbara-tvpe carpets 
abovi* '350k, Viiliudly all the Pakistani 
carpets were ahof'e 350k though Iran 
dominated the value figures through its 
high value realisation. 

Hehu: 350k, Moroccan BcrbtT and 
low quality Persians from India took 
most of the market. The overall quality 
prohle has improved over the years with 
belter growth above S50k than below it. 

The United Kingdom market ha.s 
been important, for sortic years, mainly 
as a re-export market. In 1980, despite 
a relative (and- ab.solute) decline in re¬ 
exports, in recent vears, a positive 
balance of trade was maintained for 
handknotted carpets. There was a grow¬ 
ing tendency for the cnurki l lo be con¬ 
centrated at the lower end, however, 
as supplies from Tran and Afghanistan 
fell away to be replaced only partially 
by substitute purchases from Pakistan 
and India. The market for Chinese and 
French Aiibusson patterns from China, 
on the other hand, registered a good 
finanhlv growlh below S-50L 

The Nctheilands market, C(>nfincd 
mainly to Persian and Turkoman style 
patterns, has registered a slow growth 
in recent years. It has shown a balanced 
growth, roughly 70 pci* cent in real 
terms, bfilh -above and below 350k. In 
the latter case, while Indian supplies 
have substituted for the decline of 
Iran, it is Moroccan Berbers that have 
accounted for the market growth. 
Ahotc 350k it is the ncetls of the re¬ 
export market that apoear to account 
for a large part of the growth. 

Over 1975-80, the French nwrket ex- 
pand<*d tremendously above 350k — 
particularly with Persian-tvnc patterns 
from Paki.stan and, to a lesser extent. 
Ironi India. Below 3'50ky the markei 
underwent mainly a shift from Persian 
to Chinese and Aubusson-type patterns, 
with average quality improvement and 
very small quantity growth. 

The Belgian market also grew well 
above 350k on the strength of demand 
for lower priced Persian type patterns 
from Pakistan and India at the expense 
of Iran. Below 350k this market 
appears to be sluggish. 

The Italian market, uniquely, register¬ 
ed a higher growth (in quantity terms) 
InshiV 350k than nbot>e it. Surprisingly, 
this was accounted for by the growth 
of imports from Iran as well as from 
India. Above 950k Pakistan was the 
main beneficiary of demand growth as 
Iran withdrew. 

The US market showed very high 
quantity growth between 1975 and 1980 
as a shift in average preference occur¬ 
red from Persian to Chinese type 
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patterns. This appears to have been the^ 
result oi tremendous Chinese restraint 
on unit values as India was out-compet- 
cd in a fast growing market and Pakis¬ 
tan occupied market segments vacated 
by Iran. 

The Swiss market showed slow 
growth all-round with high unit values 
restraining quantity growth. Persian 
type carpets from India did well on 
account of still low unit values and the 
Chinese improved their low market 
share with a price reduction. The main 
demand was for Persian and Turkoman 
designs. 

The Saudi Arabian market showed a 
healthy growth during the period under 
study though a low (less than 55 per 
cent) and fluctuating performance of 
direct exports from the major produc¬ 
ing countries makes it difficult to discern 
a trend. 

The healths japanese ni;irket, conti¬ 
nues to be dominated bv its preference 
for Chinese-type patterns. Here, though 
India has shown a good quantitv growth 
it is from a vcr> low base and at the 
expense ol low unit value realisation. 
It is clear that India has been unable 
to offer much competition to China in 
this market (so far) while Pakistan has 
performed well in the market lor Per- 
sion type patterns. 

The best of the major markets would 
appear to be those of the US. France 
and Italy. The US market with a tend¬ 
ency to faviiur Chinese-type p.'itterns 
was showing good all-round growth. 
The Italian market offers good opportu- 
nitic.s heJow .’350A: and the French 
market nhoce ii. Despite its large size 
the West German market can be expect¬ 
ed to continue to grow moderately in 
the immediate future. 

(vi) There is a tendency for the 
market to attach premium values to 
indigenous patterns. However, it is.not 
possible to measure these premia accu¬ 
rately as it is difficult to differentiate 
and categorise (pialitj in tcnn.s of skills, 
techniques and materials. 

(vii) Tn lernus of overall i|iiaiitity. 
India is the most prominent of the sup¬ 
plying countries, providing nearly 25 per 
cent of the total market. In value 
terms, India is a joint second with 
Pakistan, each having 15 per cent of the 
market. India*s strength in the market 
is based upon the ability of its weavers 
to turn out a wide range tif patterns 
including Mir. Lilian. Shirazi. Heriz. 
Tabriz, the cheaper Hamadan. us well 
as the French Aubusson. the highest 
quality Kashan and the Chinese Peking. 
The Indian industry is also in a position 
to supply carpets in any nunil)cr of 


sizes, designs and colours. The industry 
thus has a reputation for versatility 
combined with the commercial flexibi¬ 
lity of its entrepreneurs. Problems are, 
however, encountered in the standard¬ 
isation of the quality of raw materials 
used and of workmanship. Price realisa¬ 
tion suffers on this count as well as on 
account of low knotting densities and 
the lack of indigenous desi.gns. India's 
price realisation is the lowest of the 
major suppliers in most markets. Over- 
aJ], India performs well in the EEC' 
luarekb, particularly ahoue jSOk in the 
markets of Germany. Netherlands and 
France and heluw 350k in the Italian 
market. In the US market India suffers 
in comparison with China (as it does in 
lh<* EKC' below 350k). Indian exporter.^ 
did cxtremelv well from trading with 
the fast-growing major markets over 
1975-80, except m the case of the US 
where price and quality competition 
from CThina appears to ha\e been deci¬ 
sive. The Indian industry's quality 
performance has been affected at vari¬ 
ous times by shortages of skilled labour 
and good carpet qualily wooU at loa- 
sonable prices. 

The Iranian industry has been in 
decline for a number of years. Never¬ 
theless, on account of above average 
quality improvements (reinforced by 
origin premia on its Persian design) it 
continues to enjoy market leadership in 
value term.s. Overall, Iran performs 
poorly everywhere except in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Pakistan produces mainlv Persian- 
type and Bokhara carpets of fairly high 
densities of knotting from good carpet 
wools. Thus. Pakistan performs well 
in all ni.irkets j)arlicnlaily above 500k. 
For value realisation. Pakistan suffers 
similar quality problems us does India. 
Pakistan's overall value realisation 
appears to be higher than India's 
because of its concentration on fmely 
knotted carpets. Despite this, compari¬ 
son of value realisation in the EEC mar¬ 
ket above 350k suggests that in pur¬ 
chasing carpets of similar knotting 
densities the market values Indian cur 
pets more highly than Pakistani ones. 
The latter industry suffers from a 
structural rigidity in its idAatification 
with Bokharas and its inability to pro¬ 
duce any medium grade varieties or 
even to produce carpets larger than rug 
sizes. 

HisTorically. the C^hinese carpet in¬ 
dustry has enjoyed a hi.ghot unit value 
realisation in the international market 
than the Indian one. The available 
figures show that in the markets where 
the two industries are in direct compe¬ 


tition for the sale of Chinese and 
Aubu.sson designs (the UK. US and 
Switzerland) the former continues to 
enjoy an advantage despite considerable 
price restraint. Virtually alt the Chine.se 
prodiiclion is below 350k: and it is in 
this segment of the market that its 
performance is exceptionally good in 
all the major markets. The phenomenal 
performance in the US market is partly 
attributable to the removal of official 
restraints on trade in recent .Noar.s. In 
this. Us well as in other markets, how¬ 
ever. the traditional design of Chinese 
carpets combined with a high degree of 
quality standardisation based on 
organised production is largely respon¬ 
sible f«>r the substantial increase in 
market share obtained. Price competi¬ 
tion and highly disciplined centralised 
marketing also appear lo be integral 
parts of ail attractive package offered 
h\ the Chinese. In contrast to the in¬ 
discriminate postal hawking, practi.scd 
by diverse and dispersed Indian manu¬ 
facturers, the Chinese carry' their pro¬ 
duct to the customer through a central 
iijurkc‘liii.g organisation. They app<iar to 
have a well-coiireived marketing strategy 
(lesigjied to establish long-term links 
w'ilh reputable dealers in importing 
countries. The Chinese are now also 
starling ti> prinlijce Persian type carpets 
on a growing stale. 

The Afghan industrv performs well 
above 350k in the EEC market, but 
appears to he losing ground in all other 
markets in the face of instability at 
home and competition from India and 
Pakistan abroad. 

Moroccan Berber caipets have become 
increasingly popular in the German, 
Swiss and Dutch markets in recent 
years. However, for a loosely knotted, 
plain or uni-colour t\pc of carpet the 
Berber is relatively exnensive and docs 
not, as a result, threaten long-term com¬ 
petition with the other major manufac¬ 
turing countries. 

VI 

Policy Implications for Indian 
Carpet Manufacturers and 
Government 

In order to maximise and ^u^lain the 
Indian carpet industry*- contribution to 
the balance of irado (b\ maximising 
revenue) and to the olijective *>f p^iverty 
alleviation (by maximising employment 
in economically depressed areas), it is 
essential ihnr a ininibcr of measures be 
undertaken by individual maniifaclurcrs, 
manufacturers* organisations such as 
the AICMA and/ni hv' the government. 
The measures recommendeil below 
follow from the aliove diiiCUssion of the 
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internfilion.il inaikrt .ind from a wider 
study undertiikeJJ by the author. (The 
nieastirex set out here relate mainlv to 
matters alTecinij; India’s participation 
and perf*finance iti the international 
trade and do not iiulude specihe pro¬ 
blems in prcMinctiim or the social impli¬ 
cations of the industry’s operations). 
The recominendcilions are covered under 
three hioiid headinsis: 

(i) Markets: It is essential for manu¬ 
facturers to undertake ont^oini; market 
research which keeps them informed of 
developing trends m existing markets 
and of new and potential markets. At 
present, no comprehensive reviews are 
undertaken by any manufactureis* asso¬ 
ciations irr by girvernmsnt or parastatal 
organisations. As a result, manufac¬ 
turers' knowledge of the market is based 
on selective and subfective bits of in¬ 
formation supplied by customers in 
importing countries and on what they 
learn from trade magazines and from 
(usually) haphazard foreign tours, Tliey 
are, thus, unable to keep up with trends 
in a constantly changing market. 

As is clear from the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion. Indian manufacturers tend to 
concentrate on the traditional markets 
and on particular market segments 
within those market. In most countries, 
parts of the market for higher quality 
carpets vacatbd b\ Iran have been 
occupied largely by Pakistan, rather 
than by India. Newer and developing 
markets, such as Saudi Arabia and 
Japan, have seen no systematic effort by 
Indian manufacturers. The high quality 
Netherlands re-export market, on the 
other hand, has been supplied cheaply 
by Indian manufacturer.') without much 
attempt to tap the final marker directly. 
Efforts have been devoted to the low 
quality Italian market and the slow 
moving Swiss marker when the Saudi 
Arabian maikot offcroil a potential for 
simultaneous price ,ind quantity 
growth.’* 

Discu.ssions of the author with Indian 
manufacturers reveal an unwillingness 
to ventiii-c into new markets (about 
which each individnallv has little in¬ 
formation) while some (as opposed to 
maximum) rewards are still to be had 
from the tiadititmal lr:iiie. From the 
point of view o^f future .growth as well 
as marker stability it is important that 
the market for fndian carpets be diver¬ 
sified and developin.g ivpport unities 
become known and urre re.spimded to 
with minifiiaJ fiiiio lags. For this pur¬ 
pose, it is imperative that manufacturers 
either take joint action through their 
associati<Vns or that this market research 
function Ive performed b.v the recenilv 


constituted Carpet Export Promotion 
(Toiincil (CrPC). 

In order to minimise the effect on 
the imiiistrv of the vagaric.s of trade, 
a deliberate attempt should be made to 
diversify the spread of the market. New 
possibilities need to be explored :iuch 
as katin America, West Asia and Japan. 
N<»ne of these areas has a significant 
direct carpet trade with India at pre- 
scnl. In order to capture these deve¬ 
loping markets immediate steps have to 
be taken to enter them. Parastatal 
organisations, such as the HHEC, could 
rake a leading role in undertaking pro¬ 
motion in these . markets ■ including 
establishing warehouses there for this 
r-urpose. 

In order to realise fully the benefits 
from the existing market, any research 
undertaken should cover the extent, 
destination and rationale of the re-ex¬ 
port trade in Indian carpets. On this 
basi';, measures could be taken by 
Indian manufacturers to appropriate 
the full amount of the value added be¬ 
fore purcltasc by the importer in the 
final consumer country. 

From the point of view of realising 
the existing market potential, though 
some markets (the US, France) are 
developing fast, others (the UK, Nether¬ 
lands. Australia) are not doing so well. 
Marker stiidic.s (by the ITC”* and 
Informal investigations by the author) 
show' that the average consumer, in the 
high income countries, is insufficiently 
aware of the durabilitv of handknotted 
carpets and of other features determin¬ 
ing their quality which distinguish the 
prixiuct from competing machine-made 
items. In order to inform the potential 
consumer and, thereby, to helo expand 
the overall market, joint publicity of a 
generic nature bv the producing coun- 
trie.s would be useful. India should 
take a lead in organising such publicity. 

(ii» Price realisation: The analysis of 
the quality profile of carpets traded in 
various markets and the comparison of 
unit values (undertaken here) has pro¬ 
vided strong confirmation for the hypo¬ 
thesis that in this aesthetically oriented 
inurkc! III! nngfii premium actTuc.s to 
carpets manufactured in indigenous 
pallcrus with the weight of tradition 
behind them. As long ago as in 1969, 
the International Trade Centre had sug¬ 
gested in a major studythat: It 
might be advisable (fur India) to produce 
mcMV high quality carpets with designs 
originating in the Moghul emperor tradi¬ 
tion and to launch them on the market 
as the typical Indian carpet. This could 
stiinul.ite sales since, .(people) prefer 
genuine carpets to cheaper imitations." 


The market has been absorbing Turkish, 
Persian, Chinese and Aubusson style 
designs in multiplying volumes for 
years. It is likely that the development 
of new designs for carpets, such as the 
transfer of traditional Indian textile 
patterns to carpels, would open up a 
completely new vista in the trade. This 
would help diversify the market as well 
as to develop a new market segment in 
which the Indian prwluct would enjoy 
a prcnn'uin advantage.^* 

Another factor affecting both the 
market for Indian carpels (m competi¬ 
tion with other manufacturing countries) 
and the pnee realisation is the nature 
of practices governmg the trade with 
India. Carpet production in India takes; 
place on an informal basis, with around 
.lOO manufaclurer/exporters financing 
and or.ganising the production of car¬ 
pels by around 1.7 lakh cottage-based 
weavers on a casual employment basis. 
Trading arrangements for the export of 
carpet.s are just as informal. With a 
couple of exceptions, none t>f the ex¬ 
porters has his own outlets nor any 
other formal marketing arrangements 
in foreign markets. Most: of the large 
manufacturers have infiirmA] links with 
the main importers but there arc no 
exclusive arrangements. The smaller 
and newer manufacturers tend to be 
constantly' on the lookout for new buy¬ 
ers, This is undertaken h\ soliciting 
mail orders or by embarking on random 
foreign tours to make personal contacts 
with importers, usually in an indiscri¬ 
minate manner, in order to obtain 
orders. Such indiscriminate selling 
vitiates the relationship between export¬ 
ers and their importing customers. 

Together with the short-sighted prac¬ 
tice (on the part of some exporters) of 
supplying qualities at variance with the 
samples used, this gives Indian export¬ 
ers (as a group) a reputation for un¬ 
reliability. The net effect is not only 
to dampen price realisation but also to 
reduce willingness to trade with India. 
The Chinese, by contrast, concentrate 
on building stable relationships with 
importers and place considerable em¬ 
phasis on quality control. Again, either 
action through a central marketing 
agency (such as the IIHEC) or through 
the carpet manufacturers’ association 
needs to be taken to set up a code of 
manufacturing practices which will be 
adhered lo by all manufaclurer/export¬ 
ers. 

The informal business practices pre¬ 
valent in the industry extend to the 
placement of orders. This takes place 
on plain letter forms and sometimes 
oven by telegram, telex or telephone. 
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At times of bijoji demand this system 
works well and is welcomed by both 
exporters and foreign buyers. 

In a recessionary situation, however, 
the balance of advantage in informal 
trading shifts heavily in favour of the 
foreign buyer. Where a stable relation¬ 
ship of mutual trust has not been esta- 
biisheil. the buyer is able to take ad¬ 
vantage of the absence of an> legal oblt> 
gation to accept the consignment des¬ 
patched ag;iinsi the order. In such 
cases, the buyer is able to repudiate 
the order and then derive a kind of 
monopsonistic advantage from the 
situation. The smaller manufacturer, 
lacking the market information and re¬ 
sources required for quick alternative 
disposal, is forced to offer huge dis¬ 
counts (20-50 pec cent) in order to 
dispi>sc of the goods.''* Many small 
manufacturers suffer severely from this 
treatment and some even incur losses. 
The stabilit> of the indiisliy is, thereby 
affected and foreign exchange earnings 
and price realisation are depressed. In 
order to stabilise the market it is essen¬ 
tial that the government impose a 
requirement that all trading take place 
agaitust irret:ocalMe lctter.\ of credit pan- 
eb!c 4if This will ensure honest 

trading by Indian exporters as well as 
by foreign buyers. 

It has been argued by some of the 
smaller fndiaii manufacturers that this 
measure would throw them out of 
business and discourage socio-economic 
mobility as importers place orders only 
with the mast reputable firms. To the 
extent that small firms often peddle 
sub-standard goods this is true. How¬ 
ever, in the context of increasing qua¬ 
lity and price competition from China 
in the market segments/ where India 
currently d<Mnjnates. the need for the 
measure is es.sential and intmediato. 
Once the Chinese build up a large capa¬ 
city to supply Persian style designs 
India's market share could be seriously 
threatened (as it has been in the US 
market). Ideally, the measure should be 
accompanied by the strengthening of 
organisations like the IIHEC a.s 
buyers and trader.*-- of quality goods 
produced by small manufacturers. 

The rash compensatory supjx^rt 
scheme (CCS) of the Government of 
India provides for cash assistance to 
exporters of 20 per cent of the value 
of all carpets selling above Rs 250 per 
square metre (and for lower levels of 
compensation below Hiat value realisa¬ 
tion). At this level, upto March 19B2, 
the 5/40 Bhadoht <^et (50 knots 
per square inch) wi^ I’eing compensated 


at 20 per cent. The scheme was intend¬ 
ed to compensate manufacturers for 
th<‘ir fiscal disadvantages pis-rt-tvw com¬ 
peting countries. However, its success 
in performing this role is in some doubt. 
As has been shown for the major mar¬ 
kets, much of the Indian production is 
below S‘»0k (28 per ccsit b> value an<l 
50 per cent by quantity exported to the 
EEC in 19X01. In this market, the major 
competitors arc C'hina, Iran and 
Mor(>cc\>. 

Morwco’s production of Berber car¬ 
pets is, as indicated earlier, already 
overpriced fur the existing mark-Jt. 
And the product is not strictly com¬ 
petitive with the Pci*sian/Chinesc/ 
KjcikIi type caq-^els proiluccd in 
India. Iran's price realisation in the 
KE(^ he/oit. SSOk inarU-t is as much as 
200 per cent higher than that of India. 
Dts])jle price restraint, C^liina's price 
realisation in the same market is still 
125 per cent higher than that of India. 
The (luuu'.s availab'u suggest that a dis¬ 
aggregation would reveal similar dis¬ 
crepancies in other markets. As argued 
earlier, origin and qua1it> are as, if not 
more, important th^n p.ncc in determin¬ 
ing sales in this market. The 20 per 
cent compensation, therefore, docs not 
enable Indian manufacturers to attract 
MiUstantially more custoiii.s via price 
competition lva-u-cm foreign coniTX’ti- 
tors. U does not even enable Indian 
manufacturers to increase their profits. 
Foreign importers, aware of the proli¬ 
feration of small ill-informed Indian 
exporters in competition with each 
other, are able lo derive munopiionistic 
advantage from the situation and obtain 
enormous price cuts. These c:'n extend 
even to the full amount of the assistance 
available to the manufacturers. As a 
result, the gain from CCS goes neither 
to the Indian manufacturer in the fonn 
of higher profits nor to the artisan in 
the form of higher income or expanding 
employment opportunities. l» is merely 
cornered bv the foreign importer,*'* 

It is clear that for inferior varieties 
of carpel (below S50k) CCS is serving 
no purpose useful to the Indian industry. 
Indeed, in unnecessarily restricting price 
realisation on Indian carpets, it is 
restraining the industry's contribution 
to the balance of payments. The aboli¬ 
tion of the scheme for inferior varie¬ 
ties of carpet is, therefore, highly de¬ 
sirable. 

Even abfwe S50k the figuixN for ihe 
EEC show that India's main competition 
for Persian type carpels below 500k 
comes from Iran. The latter's price 
realisation is more than 200 per cent 


higher than India's in this market. 
Roughl> 93 per cent of Pakistan's sales 
in the EEC market by quantity and 95 
JKT cent l)\ value \vc»‘e a}ffn:<i 500k. 
It is only m this latter segment of the 
market that any element of price com¬ 
petition creeps into consideration. 
Here, India's price realisation was, in 
1980, 27 pci cent higher than that of 
Pakistan. Paitl> as a result (and also 
bec.'iusc of its traditional concentration 
on this .segment of the market) the 
latter had nearl> 70 per ceni of this 
market by quantity in 1980 compared 
to India's 18 ner cent. It is, therefore, 
only for the densest varieties of carpet 
that the scheme should be retained. 
(This would also genuinely encourage 
ni.inufacturcrs to amcentrale on carpets 
with the highest value rcaiisalion. 
maximising foreign exchange earnings 
for given aggregate levels of resources 
used.) 

(iii) Quulitv: Throughout this paper, 
the importance quality workmanship, 
processing techniques, and materials for 
vales in this lu\ur> gocxls market has 
been npmircnt. Action in this sphere 
could Ih! the most crucial factor in 
maximising the contribution of the in- 
du.sti\ to the Indian economy. A detail¬ 
ed discussion of the actitm required in 
this respect would involve considerable 
digression from the main focus of this 
paper. Nevertheless, a summarv of the 
measures recommended is possible: 

(i) The ‘W<x>lniark* lahid licensed by 
the International Wool Secretariat to 
firms with the technical facilities 
required to ensure the use of good and 
consistent quality wool provides a 
guarantee of auality to the foreign pur¬ 
chaser. Currently, the mark is not 
widely used for carpets but China is 
reputed to be considering its introduc¬ 
tion and importers are known to prefer 
carpets bearing it.-' Indian manufac¬ 
turers need to be encouraged to utilise 
the mark with technical backup pro¬ 
vided by the TWS oi bv g» vernment- 
sponsored laboratories, where necessary. 

(ii) In order to obtain gotxi work¬ 
manship. some of the larger profession¬ 
ally managed firms in Bhadohi-Mirzapur 
employ a combination of supervision 
and incentive systems which add 2-5 
per cent to weaving charges. Other 
manufacturers should be encouraged to 
employ such systems. Unless a premium 
is placed on skilled wDrkman.ship the 
quality of weaving cannot be maintain¬ 
ed. 

(iii) The application of 30 ner cent 
excise duty to handmade carpets where 
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the finishing onxiesscs - such as che¬ 
mical vsa*ihing. dryiii};. clipping, emboss¬ 
ing *■ arc done with the aid of 
machinery <>liould be removed. Its 
impuvition ileters the use of such pro¬ 
cesses by Indian manufacturers. As a 
result, the finish of Indian carpets is 
regarded by the market as being inferior 
to carpets pri^duced in China, in parti¬ 
cular. where mechanised finishing pro¬ 
cesses are used. 

(iv) The HllbC should rc-vitalisc its 
activities as a bu>er of quality goods, 
particularly from small manufacturers. 
The Corporation could help such manu¬ 
facturers by stocking goods in ware¬ 
houses in Europe and other markets 
and selling them on a commission basis. 
This would eliminate the problem t>f 
opportunistic behaviour by both im¬ 
porters and exporters as credit dealing 
would become unnecessary. As a more 
significant buyer, the HHEC could 
impose quality standards in the use of 
raw materials, in workmanship and in 
the finishing of carpets. 

Finally, it appears that much of the 
debate on policy mcasuro.s related to 
the industry has been conducted with¬ 
out detailed study or reference to in¬ 
controvertible facts. Thus, CCS has 
survived despite its mainly counter¬ 
productive effect on the economy; the 
importance of qualitv and indigenous 
design, rather than nrice considerations 
in the market, have not been properly 
recognised: and new and developing 
markets have remained undiscovered 
and untapped. 

The establishment «>f a machjner>, 
perhaps under the aegis of the CEPC, 
to undertake ongoing and comprehen¬ 
sive research into all aspects of the 
industry^ operations would be greatly 
beneficial in directing iho effort to 
maximise the contribution of the hand- 
knotted carpet industry to the Indian 
economy. 

Notes 

1 llenceforlh referred lo simpb as 
‘the carpet indu.stry'. 

2 The capital-output ratio for the 
carpet industry is based on total 
capital re<juirement$ (including 
working capital). 

SI DO, 1979, Report of tfre Swierff 
Jiuluariee Devdopnaent Orsanisa- 
turn, 7976-9, New Delhi: Devc- 
Topmciit Oominissioner, Siriall-scale 
Industries. 

1 The detailed calculation.^ are con- 
tafncxl in Sinha, S', 1982, ‘'0>ntri- 
bulkm of Handicrafts and Iland- 
Jooiii Production to Indian Deve- 


iopmeni — Product Review Paper: 
f:arpct,s*\ New ]>elhi: Industria: 
l>4‘vclo|iinent Services (mimeo). 

" 'Ihrciiighout this paper the Sawli 
Vrabian market is shown to yield 
exceptional results which, though 
.Nigndicaut, have to he Ireaticd as 
special ca-ses for the reasons stated 
aliovc. 

h This fianslutiLs to 69 per ctiit anil 
6H iHT reeit (respecliveK) of worul 
demand. 

7 knots per metre of warp* Is hence¬ 
forth ret erred to simply a.s ‘k’. 
I’hns, knots per metre of warji 
becomes 'i>50k. Current •Nimev* 
tabh'S subdivide the above' -150^ 
'•ategorv into htdoto and abot'x* 
ri()()k but thi.s fiirth<;r dbaggrega- 
tion doc.s not enter into the main 
.Ilial> sis here as the 1975 figures 
.irc ncji availalilc for comparison. 

S rre, I9«l a.ssc-rts that this is the 
liLsr. However, disaggregated im¬ 
port lignres me not ayailalwe to 
show the volnnu: or imports nl 
tiamiknolted carpets rirt Europe. 
An indication of Ihb volume is 
provitk’il by ilie lact that the main 
pnahictus of such carpels supplied 
tinlv 52 per cent of Saudi Arabian 
ifi>l>orts of tbe product in 1980. 

0 Kigiin-.*-’ available for the KEC and 
from 1978 onwards only. 

H) There is .some i videiioc that the 
Indian carpel industry bc^:*amc a 
victim of this phenomenon owing 
to recessionary conditions in ICn- 
roiH ill 1980-81. 

11 111 icniKS of absolute quantities 
(aTinanys re-exports are greater 
than those of the Ncthcrlanils but 
they do not form a very .significant 
part of Ct^rmany's trade in hand- 
knotted carpets. 

12 ’fhis fits well with the. greater de¬ 
cline in UK imports of carpets 
aifot'r ’iSOk than lielow it. 

I J As hits been commented earlier, 

thc' Swiss market appear.s to be 
.slow'ing down. This may point to 
,\ siituration level of imports amund 
2 per cent of consumer expendi¬ 
ture, However, as all other mar¬ 
kets except West Germany are well 
tic^ow this figure, there Is consi- 
dcrablo scxiiH' for a continuously 
expanding market. 

II This Is not to suggest that eon. 
sinner expenditure alone is an 
.tdeipiate cleterminant of the expen¬ 
diture on carpets but, in the 
alksccu'c of more detailed indiratons. 
it does provide some fec3 for the 
ovdeis of magnitude involved. 

15 fn ^his context it Is worth men¬ 
tioning that the Indian industiy 
has, at various times, encountered 
bottlenecks of sidled labour and 
the availabOity of .suitable wool at 
reasonable prices. The iiiaxiiiif.sa- 
ifon of price realisation for any 
given amount of resources used 
should, therefore, be a major ob¬ 
jective of the trade in order to 
maximise tho contribution to the 


balance of payments. Neglecting 
Saudi .Arabia in favour of ItaTy 
ikxs not appear to serve this ob- 
ic' tivc very well. 

H> m:, 1981. 

17 /n;. 1909. 

IS ITicrc are siiggcstioni, lliat in the 
US market, and in other new and 
expanding markets Pakistan has 
increasingly been able to don the 
mantle of Tran as the logical in¬ 
heritor of the Persian carpet tradi- 
lion. Indian exporters, concentra¬ 
ting on llirir traditional tnarket.^. 
have bet-n unable or unwilling to 
do this. 

19 Manile.statkxis of this phenomenon 
w<Te -soen in soino deals with West 
(.cnnaii •nqjorters in 1980-81. 
Wrstoii, 1982 reports that there 
were .strong indications of txillu- 
sion w hen, in 1981. mcmlicrs of an 
mijKirters* a.ssociatinn in West 
f»ennany started to lefiLSo orders 
.roiii Imiia alter they had been 
despatched. It was t:stiiiiuted that 
at one time, a tenth of all Indiarl 
c.iriv.*l exports lay in llatnlmrg 
ci(Kk.s nnclaiin<‘d and unpaid lor, 

26 rndeed, calculations by the autlior 
(Sinha, S, 1982) show that, given 
the present trading jiosition, manii- 
bu;turers’ profits would be negli¬ 
gible withoiil CCS. Tile inevitabU* 
i‘oiicIii.sion is that Indian inaniitac- 
tiirci.s in luiitiial competition an; 
bar^fafuing ;wvay the advantage 
lonteiTed ]»y CCS. 

21 Market slndy by Weston, 1982. 
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IT is often lanu'ntrd in \!anilii that 
»\lirn the US economy catches a cold, 
the Hiilippincs is ' hosj)ilali*sccl with 
pneumonia. With the iiilire global cco- 
iioiny currently angiiishim; in crisis, a 
virulent east^ of pnciimonia is wrucking 
the Philippine economy — an economy 
now iiw‘.\tTicably linked to llu* foiliines 
of the international market. 

ISver-slirewd Philippiiif Prcsidt'iU 
Fordmand Marcos should be able to 
weather the iinmc'diate storm, llic warm 
and lavish embraces Ix'slowed upon 
Marcos and his cnlounii'i* by US Presi¬ 
dent Honald Hoagan during the 
Philippine diel,itor\ crucial September 
1982 slate visit to ilie l^S Mibstantially 
lai.sed these odds in Marcos’s favour, 
but in the face of a growing dLsintc- 
.'Xration of Philippine .soekty and a 
iiiiLshrootiiing domestic opiJosition, Mar- 
cos'.s medinni-lcnii prospects arc decided¬ 
ly grim. Even in the US, Marcos was 
hamtted by this reality, for the hosiility 
towards him tame nol ofcily from ibe 
rlemonstrators who .-hadowed him 
throughout his ten-day trip, but also 
(and ix-rhap.s more sigiiiiicaiitly) from an 
nniisually taunting, c>tucal US pre.s.s and 
a Mirprisingly cool US public at large. 

I^Ico.vomk; Ckisis 

'J he latest stage of crisis for the Philip, 
pine economy is but a deepciiiiig of its 
traditional lop.sided contortions to cater 
to outside, rather than domestic, needs. 
Ever since N'urcos declared martial law 
n decade ago, the Philippines has bevu 
an olx'dicnt disciple of the export- 
oriented development model pushed by 
the World Bank and Inlemntional Mone¬ 
tary Fimd, the guardians of the inter- 
iiationul capitalist order. Ihider the close 
guidance of the Bank and Fund, Philip¬ 
pine technocrats luue incrca.singly 
sculpted their ecjonomy to meet the 
exigencies of Western Iransnalional 
eorporatioas (TOTCs). 

As a result, the Philippini* archipelago 
today stands as little more than a clx-ap 
laUmr sanctuary for the low-skill needs 
of TNCs* fdobal assembly lines. TNCs 
fly semiconductor components into the 
country when? young, underpaid Philip¬ 
pine women stoop over visica-damaging 
microscc^s. pi^cticaHy non-stop for an 


eighl-honr—plus w'orkday, piTformiug 
merely one of the Icii m,ijor operations 
of the electronics iiulustvv's worldw'ide 
production process. 'Flic .semiconcluctor.s 
take tin* next piano out of tlic country 
to l>«^ finislx'd <*Iso\vhcre. Likew'i.sc, 
imported le,\tilcs come into the Philip¬ 
pines to bc’ transformed into g.armeiits 
ior export. It all happcii.s undci die 
most advantageous terms for 'PNCs, with 
iiK'cntives ranging from virtually tarifl- 
and lav-free production, anil guarantees 
of a controlled labour forci*, to priority 
ac’cc’-is to domestic credit. 

Tliis so-called V\i)orUork‘ntt*d iiuluS “ 
tiialisalioii' patli for the lOSOs is, how- 
ever, riddled with coinplicntions. With 
W'orld trade (ii» vobiuie terms) eroeping 
along at a funeral pace of 1.5 per cent 
in 1980 and stagnating completely in 
1981, the expanding global environment 
ni*f*(*ssary for siiccessfnl f'.\port.oiientod 
industrialisation is nnavguably absent. 
Moreover, to .somehow moderate the 
recesMotiary bite at home, OECD coun¬ 
tries have baiTicaded themselves l^sliind 
a proliferation of iion-tariff barriers to 
trade, notably quota limits on develop¬ 
ing country raanufaclured export.s of the 
precise sort to which the Philippine 
economy has Ik^oii directed. 

'i’he brutal realil) ol Mich suicidal 
development is already evident in the 
Philippines. Export earnings dropixxl 
4.3 iMT et‘nt from 1980 to 1981 and 
accelerated their rate ol de.scent in the 
first *si\ months of 1V)S2. In the mean- 
lime, Philippine real growth x^hinged to 
2.5 per cinl in 1981, less than one-third 
the govcriiineut’s target and onc-half 
the average grow'th ratr* ior non-oil A.sian 
de> “loping ceiiiilri€‘s. 

At least OIK* elcetiouies firm — along 
with gamients, the baekbone of Marcos’s 
economic plans has begun laying oil 
workers. At a garments factory jmsl out¬ 
side Manila, women workers (many of 
whom have barely entere<I adulthood) 
have slept and oaten on llu'ir picket line 
for more than four months (three of it 
in tile typhoon-wracked rainy season) 
to protest their workwwk being whittled 
to three days in line with the stagnating 
global demamd. Similarly, factory work¬ 
ers who prepare Philippine tuna for ex¬ 


port niider viifJi LdieK' av Sl.nkisf. 
f»'ci*,ha. Sweet i.iit* ami Empress eoni- 
plain, ‘ tl's good if w*e )ia\e eight or 
iiir.e da\s of work :i month now ’ 
'allhongh llics ha\<* lo repoit to the 
farloiy gates daily). 

iJiit e\en ii global (*eauomie reewer)' 
wiTc* to appear on the iiori/oii (a dnbi- 
<iU.. piosiH'cl iiuleed), the Philippines' 
Bunk- and Fuiid-led I'vport-oriented 
iiulustrialisatioii path would remahi 
stiii'idal. 'rrnnsfonning the Philippines 
into an alluring location for TNC light 
maniifacturcs production requires gar¬ 
gantuan outlays for modern Jnfrastruc- 
turc. This burden — along w'ith the* 
added weight of export-oriented 
iudii.strialisation’s slrennous machinery, 
raw materials, and intormediute goods 
re<iuiictnenlR — is already leaving the 
Philippines with an onerous inheritance. 
This takes ihi* form of a spiralling 
foreign debt (which jiLst hit ^ 17 billion, 
putting the PInlippines high on the list 
of those countrii's about which intiT- 
iiational bankers are expressing jitters) 
and its attetidaiit gaping balanee of pay¬ 
ments deCeit. Moreover, the Philippine 
government has to cnuttnually spend 
more lo convinee 'FNC-s that its red- 
ear|)ct trc‘atmeiit is nuire <*nticing than 
those of an ever.lcngth(*ning list of 
developing country coinpt*titors (among 
tln'in Sri l^nka and China), also pushed 
lo e\port-ori(*TittHl indtislrialisation 
lu’ Icr Bank ;mrl I'*nnr! tutelage. 

N.vnoNAi F\t;ioi!s 

An immensely clever politician, 
Marcos may be in control for the time 
being. But wbal lias enabled him to 
\\ic*Id tin? reigns of powc'r for 17 years 
i.dinost ten of it under martial law) is a 
light and iuthles.s network of niilitarv', 
police, prevs, arbitrary killings, Mis- 
appearauce.s’, and lorlnre. With the 
August 1083 fielding of 1,0(H> sharp- 
shooting 'secret marshalls' to bring law 
and order lo Vanila’s public transport, 
this l:i(!eons savager) ba.s reached a new 
sla.ge, M’ilhiii two weeks, 47 *lhie\<*.s* 
(some of whom, Manila's controlled 
pic.ss adfled. were also ‘.subversive.s') 
were murdered, siyiialllug an npcoming, 
full-scaU* appeurauee of the l.alin 
American death .squads. 

M.arc’os’.s shorl-lei-.n stature is also 
enb.anccd bv bis cilectivc liaiidculling 
of the old elite opposition who have 
little access to the press and arc not 
known for grassroots organising. With¬ 
out exception, their .soL^al bast‘ is ex- 
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tnfjitlx’ ii.iiuA. fli< ir fiWii more (.inJitl 
j s iiiii Ills .11 kniiv\ licit lh»‘y lilt* 

r.i|jMK l.itliMit iiilii ifft lf vaiu*i*. This puN 
llif mull' |ir»)itii:itt> 'iiTiliitiim*: aiiioiiL', 
ihoj/i in (hi* iio-win position uf soiiX'- 
linu's roac-hini; out to the organisational 
mkcvss ol' an intifasiiiirly powrrfiil 
X.'itiofi.il nrmoiTatic* Kroiil. At oIIut 
linns, ihi'v sfiirry Irack to ihoir inorf 
f\pi(al pio-TS rhetorif oi old, lookiiii^ 
Itir an opriiint; to siihsunif Marc'os\ I'S- 
hicssrd s<*al ot power ior Ihcinsclvos. 

Of late, Manila's bij; bu'sinussmen 
have be>;ijii to j^tit more institulionalised 
voices into the political arena. Manila's 
largest business group, now 400.strong 
alter nearly a year of operation, recently 
authored a po.sjtion paper articulating 
fears that, unless rural df'vclopment and 
security were both inori* t*irei.'tively dealt 
with, th(* Filipino people would tnm to 
‘desperation’ and ‘lawlessness*. Case in 
point, the paper eonlinued, was the 
'"‘increasing number of baranguays 
[villages! influenci'd in \arying degrees" 
by the (Jomnninist Paity of the Pliilip- 
t>ines. 

Indeed, it is the genuine, indepeiidi'nt 
National Oeinocratii* 1'ronl (of which the 
Cnnnminist Party of the Philippines is a 
part) that is the only political force in 
the Philippine growing in strength and 
credibility. Its rise is seem in terms of 
rural and urban mass organi.sations as 
well as armed struggle. But it is .still a 
fairly young front that is in the process* 
of broadening its (’onstilncncy as it 
enters into what it terms tlie ‘advanced’ 
stage of ‘strategic defensive*. At h'ast 
another thrc<; to five years of growth an* 
nree.ssary before the NDK would be in 
a iHJSilioii to lake* power. 

I viTTiN'.vi'iON vr. F\i.n ir.s 

Since Maico.s rnh*s on repression but¬ 
tress!^ by support from the US (the 
Philippines' old colonial master), TNCs, 
the World Bank and TV F, these institu¬ 
tions ar!* crucial to the way the Philip¬ 
pine scales of powiT w'ill tip in the 
immediate fiitnre. 'rbe Bank and V’lind 
are, on one hand, d<*lighlt*d with tlie 
powerful decision-making positions 
given to their key toehm’HTatic allies in 
the Marf'os administration. At the same 
time, the two in.stitiition.s have lately 
made little attempt to camouflage their 
worries n.'garding highest-level corrup¬ 
tion and the ci>untry’.s ability to pay its 
soaring foreign debt. By themselves, 
however, the Bank and Fund seem un¬ 
likely to diange course towards a direc¬ 


tion that woiiltl lead TNCs and iiiter- 
ri.ujonal b.ink^ to lo^e confidence in the 
guvcruinent which woulh by extension, 
prci ipilali' Marcos's tall. 

lake wise, while TNCs are nervous — 
if not furious — about the Bataan 
export processing /one strike (see “Rise 
anti ^\lll of F.P/s", OelohtT 9), they an* 
not likely to move' dramatically against 
I he Marcos rcgiinc. 'Iliis is especially 
so givt'ii that Marcos is trying his best 
to soothe their (pialins by flaunting an 
n]ieoining series of new*, more alluring 
incentives for foreign investment. 

'Ilie lynchpin in the whole political 
game i.s the US. As Marcos's powerful 
wife Imclda has it, "The Americans need 
us more than \vr need them**, lliis is 
not nece.ssarily correct, hut it does 
contain a grain of truth. Marcos has 
proved hint self a ndiahle protector of US 
air and naval has(*s in the* Philippines, 
bases which stand as the cornerstone of 
the US defence posture in Asia. 

A.S glimpsed in a leaked, internal 
Stale Department documt*nt, the US is 
jiiCTea.sitigly anxious about V.arcos's 
ineptitude in the face of mounting 
hisiirgency in Mindanao, the large 
south<*rn-inost i.s1and where US agribusi¬ 
ness interests run lugh. Dated April 
19B2, the cable provides a candid assess¬ 
ment of iho Mindanao situation — bleak 
from the US's \iew — that could apply 
to the whole country h>* c*xtension: 
“... present circipn.slancos arc not 
encouraging and the future is ominous”. 

J3e.spitc iJie Philippine government's 
advance parlie.s which orchestrated 
lavish entertainment and public relations 
events in preparation for Marcos’s 
S4‘ptcmhcr US visit, he was overshadow¬ 
ed in the press by thi* Beirut massacres, 
and ciuharrassed In a highly ciitical 
Amnesty International report and cver- 
pr«*seiit deinonslratiofis. It w*as clear 
that many US po1ilician.s no longer put 
much faith in him. 

But, for the moment, the US has no 
viable alternative. Mure to the point, 
Reagan has vowed to stand by his allies. 
And he did a valiant job of it in Septem¬ 
ber, to the extreme of whitewashing 
the Marcos regime’s documented atro- 
citie.s with a casual ‘we all have our 
pnihlcms with human riots’. 

TonTuous Road Ahead 

With no sign of ^obal economic 
recovery ahead, the Philippine economic 


crisis I an only be exacerbated. Ucr^ 
again, the I S State Department assess- 
tm*rit lur Mindanao has wider relevance; 
“No one foresees an early upturn ... 
rather ... the economy will get even 
worse before it gets bctt!*r.'’ 

Even iVarcos's business cronies have 
not escaped this crisis unhattcred. Un. 
doubtedly tlie cronies' calls for help 
will further increase slate control over 
tlie i‘conomy as the government (despite 
free trade rhetoric) poiirs billions of 
pesos into bailing out these bigge.st, 
favoured (and often exceedingly corrupt) 
hiLsine.ssmeu. Maintaining the cronies' 
friendship and .support will, however, 
prove cosily to Marcos in terms of his 
political ba.si* in the cities. Increasing 
segments of the business community who 
are not blessed with such special connec¬ 
tions can Ix' expected to turn to the 
opposition. 

Jf Marcos’s health holds (always a 
.subject of considerable debate and con¬ 
jecture among h'ilipinos), hi* should 
pio\c a shrewd enough juggler to slay 
in the Presidential Palace for another 
few years. But if the luniuurs concerning 
lii.s jinminefit demise be accurate, the 
US will have a major succession dilemma 
on its hands. Marcos himsedf is the 
only pro-US Philippine politician cap¬ 
able of cementing a ruling coalition; 
without him, the US would find iUsiilf 
forced into taking a more dirert role to 
buttress what would hi* an increasingly 
weakened and fractionalised coalition 
against the Nalional Democratic Front. 

One thing is certain, howc*.vcr; 
whether Marco.s stays h(*ulthy or not, 
things will xvor.sen. And as they worsen, 
his international supporters will increas¬ 
ingly search for altemative.s. If none 
can lx? found (which is probable), they 
may well fall hack mion the military 
coup option. 

At the same time, there seems to be 
no stopping the growth of the National 
Democratic Front in terms of its social 
base. Thus, a full-scale struggle for 
power can be expected to erupt before 
the end of the 1980s. In a nation with 
a population seven times that of Nica¬ 
ragua and £1 Salvador combined, a 
nation that hosts the second largest US 
air base in the world as well as a US 
naval base offering facilities not avail¬ 
able elsewhere in (be western Pacific, 
^ struggle is likely to dwarf the Central 
American wars in size and scope* 
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Social Dimension of Mental Illness 
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Social Orifiiis of Depression; A 
Women by George W Brown and 
pp X + 400. 

'rilK iiiddeutv uf lueiital illness iihnij' 
with (h*viaoo(^ on other personal and 
social levc'ls has bta-ii known to increase 
(liiriii;; pcTiods of indiistrialisalion and 
rapid social ehaiij^c. 'Ihis has been more 
manifest iti the West, may he due to 
reasons such as early and rapid social 
change, greater consciousness about the 
conditions in question, and lH*tter docu- 
nicntatioii i»f the statistical information. 
Depressimi is one of the most prevalent 
ps\-chopatho]ogical conditions and is 
characterisixl h\ psychological debility, 
anxiety, feelings of helplessness and 
hopelessnc-ss. 'the origin of Ibis <?iin- 
ditioii lu'5 ill adverse c’"»nditions of lifc% 
some in the iimnecliato, and sonic in 
tile remote, past. C^ouplod with adverse 
conditions of life are the perceptions of 
the individual ahoiit lus own ability to 
deal with such eonditk^is and about the 
resources he can nioliilise from his cir- 
eiimstiinees in dealing with them. 

15(‘prc‘Nsion has been a prohlcmi for 
the medical profession for a long time, 
and the major contributions to the 
study of this condiiion have been made 
hy psychiatrists who are people 
priuiarilv trained in the field of medi¬ 
cine. More recently psychologists and 
other social scientists have evinced a 
great deal of interest in this area. Hie 
hook under review is a report of a 
major research enterprise by sociologists 
Brown and Harris to establish that 
neithcT the meilical model nor xM'rsonal 
causation is enough to explain .such 
conditions occurring on a large scale in 
society. Brown lias earlier proposed 
similar causal inodr^ls for schixophrenia 
and other psychiatric disorders by 
relating them to social conditions. I'he 
above book goes a long way in em¬ 
phasising the .social dimension of 
depression. The generally advocated 
model of depression takes account of 
threats of loss or actual loss and long¬ 
term difficulties as provoking agents 
which are responded to by an individual 
on the basis of perceived threat, loss or 
difficulty in die light of one’s own re¬ 
sources to cope with them. The re¬ 
sources of Rn individual include his 
abilities, traits and material conditions 


Stud^ of Psychiatric Disorder in 

Tirnl Harris; Tavistock, London; 

us well as his social support in the lorm 
of relatives, friends, and others and 
the kind of help each can offer. 

The authors argue on the basis of 
their findings that iheit are vulnerability 
factors inherent in one’s social condi¬ 
tions siirh as sucio-eeonomic c]a.ss, 
iieighhoiirhood, ]iabi1iti(\s, employment 
status, children t{) he looked after and 
so on. Ihus psychiatric disorders ari' 
not LI making of the* evil spirits as it 
was once thouglit of. 'Ihey arc not 
geiii’tieally determined diseases of the 
mind. Nor are they totnlly a result of 
oiM’\s personality make up. 'Hif' .social 
eoiiditkms are an important dcterniinaul 
of psychological ahnornialities in general 
and psychiatric disorders in particular 
and meinirers sharing tliese conditions 
are more vulnerable than the rest. 

The Iwok i.s a major research report 
baseil on large and mnltiplc; samples 
and a high degree of methodological 
sophistication. It studies depri'ssion 
among women in urban working-class 
neighbourhootl. Data are based on 
intensm* clinical diagnostic records of 
eases by psyehkitrisis and systematic 
interviews to assess I hi' pa.st and prc>seiit 
as well as the r.evrrity of life events in 
case of patient and non-palioiil control 
groups. 

'Ilu' maior rcsiilt.s of the study ran 
briefly be stall'd in terms of ('onfirnia- 
fion of the authors’ model, ft has been 
found that niafor life events as well as 
long-term dilfiriillies act as eanM\s of 
depression in the w»omen studied, 'rhe 
di.stinelion between life events and 
difliriilf ies is tnadr on the basis of 
impact inti'usity and lime duration. 
For example, surgical operation or 
accident are life events but allergies 
or olhcT chrom’e ill health conditions 
may ho difficullic.s. Promotion or b<»- 
ing fired from one’s ioh may be life 
events, but an misiiitable time schedule 
IS a difficulty. Both of those, singly and 
in combination, conlribuh* to the deve¬ 
lopment of deprosivc symptoinalolog>. 
As compared to the normal sample, 
sufeh episodes are far more frequent in 
cases of diagnosed depression, whe¬ 
ther treated or untreated. Compara* 


livoly spi'aking, however, life events of 
severe or moderate impact are more 
signifieanl r*aiises than life difficulties, 
boss o£ relationship of signifieant family 
member (c g, huslumd) is a major event 
causing stress aud eunseipii'nl depres¬ 
sion. 

Oiv noteworthy limling is ’hat, ns 
coiiipaiecf to iirhaii women, rural women 
M'Cin to be more iiniiinne to sl!»’S.,e.s of 
life t'venls and are less ••MM'eplible to 
depre.ssion. This umv be line to llif 
more iiiliinale social contaets uiul snp- 
pm1 readilv available wliieU in turn 
might be eonlribiiting to a st iise uf 
.security, belongiiigtii'ss and sell and 
MU'ial worth. 

Women who lack iutimatt* relation¬ 
ship witli llu'ir husbands and good 
M'liiltia] coniiminicatinn art' ninre vulner¬ 
able to till' .stress t>f lift' events than 
tilhers. The other faetms found to eon- 
Irihiite Iti their viihierabilily ao*! con- 
seqiienl siisccplihilify to dt'pression in 
the face of adverse* life evt'iils and difli- 
fidiies lire loss of inothor tliiring eh.ild- 
liood (before agt' ll\ having more than 
three young 'hiblren (helow age 1 t) 
to look after at home, and not w'ork- 
iiig outside home. It .si'cms that earlv 
It'ss of mother might leavi' the ehihl 
with sonu* .st'iise of insecurity, making 
it more vulnerable in adverse eondilion.s. 
Three or more ehildn*n to look after 
'■an be viewed on the scale id ongoing 
diffirulty itself aud can he a major 
.source of stress, espc'cially with lower 
soeio-iH’onomie status subjects back of 
employment outside lionie giH's with 
lower .sharing of feelings, low mp- 
porf, less oppoTlnnitv to put off 
tile feelings of botheration on 
aceonnt of slrcssfiil events and cliffl- 
eiilties. It is generally seen that the 
eailiiT the people n turn lo their work 
after aceideuts or snigery. the fasli'r 
ihev recovir as compared to those w'ho 
slio at hoim* longi r. Hie work gives 
opportuniiii'S for sulisfaction, sharing, 
iiicieased self-esteem. eonfiifenec and 
support, and may fadlitate the healing 
process. 'Ihc findings of the study 
.seem lo be logical and theoretically 
eonsi.steut. 

An overall snserplihility of women to 
iKpression is implied in tl’e suggesled 
model. Women, h\ *. irtiie of their 
inlerior position and stains, di’pend 
more on their husbands not only for 
material support but also for a seii.se of 
recognition and ndf-esterni. Ibis 
psychological dependence i.s a cultural 
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pheiioJiH-non and wtinifii in a)) .socttslk*s 
arc uiorc vnlm’ral)l<.* lo slri'is aiul deprt‘S- 
siun on attoniil of ihv toiiscqufntes of 
lliis ijwrfjiial stains- This is a wry 
Mj;iiifiraiil li> i)f>llu'sisa!nni jjikI opens 
n iy uaio |)ossil»iIilios for ri‘M*artIi. 

C)4ic of the imporlunl fuulinRs ir; that 
iiK'io viiInfMuhilily is iu)l fiioiii'h. 'Hurt* 
h.i\o to hf strossJul pnisokitoj; 
leading to rlcpivssioii. Aiiollifr is that 
adviTst* social conditions omt a looii 
period oi liiiK* lower tlie sclf-i'stccni 


and .se]f.cs)nfid<Micc of individuals who 
arc more likely to hreak down in the 
fac<* of dilficnltirs. This is a niafor 
contrihnlioii ol the authors in that they 
add a socioloj^rical dimension to eaiisu- 
Ijon of psychiatric disorders in general 
and depn-ssion in particular and provide 
ior a more c»)inprehensive model. This 
not only helps in nnderslandinjtf the 
plunomeiion but has far reaching 
iinpliralioiis lor ]m*\enli\e mental 
hiallh aspects (»f social plunnint;. 


in the opening chapter of hit book 
how Sheikh Mujihur Rahman refused 
to share iKiwcr with the leaders of the 
guerilla forces, perliaps because be 
knew^ as Franda found out while 
travelling through Tangail a month 
after th<? sui render of P^ddstani troops, 
that "Tigi'r'* Siddiqui was **the darling 
ot the local ix»pulace'\ Mujib com¬ 
mitted a poh’tieal blunder by inviting 
tlic gneritias to join the Bangladesh 
anny. Not eveiy guerilla leader heed¬ 
ed ills call, hilt even with those officers 
.:iid incii who did, the seeds of tuxm- 
oj( uiul .convulsions in Bangladeshi 
politics were sown, Maniruzzaniau 
brings onl ibi; acute i evolntioniuy pa- 
tbotogv ol ilangladcsb: 

'ilic Buiiglaticab Liliciatiou Arui>, 
which louglit a guenilla war against 
I Ik: Pakislimi Occuiiatioii Forces m 
J971, conslslcil mostly of students, 
lint bjiulership ol the guerrilla forces 
was provided hy lueinhers oi Faki- 
>4tin s coiiveiitioiial and professional 
.iini\. l>e.serliug lr<jiu a conventional 
Jorce and lighting a guenilla war — 
side by .side with political activists 
iiufl i)olitically coasdous students 
politicised the tonner East Pakistani 
arinv olliccis and jiiwans. Alter the 
liberation, these officers and jawans 
lormcd a new Bittiglade.sh Anny, 
a'ong with other East Pakistan 
incinhcrs ot tlie Pakistan Anny who 
had been stranded in Pakistan and 
later repatriated to Bangladesh. 'Hie 
radicalised participanl.s in the Libe¬ 
ration War demanded restructuring 
ol ihe armed lorces, transforming it 
into what they calleil ‘a democratic 
iuid prodnclivo army.* They also 
(Iciiuimh’d that the heroc.s of the 
guerrilla war have a voice in the 
ailair.s of the Army and the nation. 

Snell ladical iclew wore unprece- 
dciilerl in South A.sia. They strained 
the comiiiantl .strucUuc ot the Bang* 
iadcsb Ann>', i^roduccd acute faction- 
ahsin among the olficcrs, and 
affected di.scinline and loyalty among 
the rank and file. Thus, whenever a 
hcio ot the Liberation War felt 
deprived of something which be 
thought he deserved — whether it 
wcus hi.s jack of voice in the affairs 
ol the nation or denial of a promo¬ 
tion or disiiiis.sal from a fob he* 
tog(*ther with his friends, would 
simply launch a guerilla-type ope¬ 
ration designed' to liquidate the head 
of the government and seize power. 
Since the killing of Mujibi there 
have been at least 19 sucb atten^ 
^ at seizure of pow^r, including die 
latest one in Chittagong, Almost all 
ui these attempts have come from 
officers and solidiers who participated 
ill the 1971 guerilla war. The pecu¬ 
liar Bangladesli phenomenon of 
giierilla-ty^ ox>erations of sudden 
seizure of state power is the result 
of the conversion of a conventioiial 
army Into a guerilla fotco and then 
its leoQOversian back into a conveu- 
tioniil anptiy. 


Problems of iNalioii-Buildiiig in 
Bangladesh 


Bhabaiit Sen Gupta 
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BanKladC!>h; 'Ihe First Decade by Marcus Fianda. 

Publishers, New Delhi, 1982; pp 351: Rs 85. 

Group Interests and Political Change: Studies ot 
Dangtedesh bv Talukdar Maniruzziiman, South Asian 1 ublisher.<. 
Now lX‘lhi. 1982: pp 272; Rs 75. ..j i 

Emernencc of Bangladesh and Role of Awami League by Md Abdu! 
Wadud Bhuiyan. Vikas, New Delhi 1982; pp 288: Rs 12^5. 
Indo-Bangladcsh Relations by S S Bindra, Deep iind 
Delhi, 1982; pp 188; Rs 75. 

DKSWTE tlw cnoiinity of natiou- 
biiilding problems — or perlwps l>c- 
cuii.se of it Bangladesh, rather 
unlike Vakislan, has been yielding a 
crop of studies “as if it had been 


Deep; New 


Miw’d*'. U is truly a multinational 
<'iiU*qnise in which Bangladeshi scho¬ 
lars .stand as i>ccrs of scholars ironi 
the Unitctl States, Britain, Sweden, 
Cscnnaiiy aiul Ihc Soviet Union, (I am 
luit luvarc of a single scholarly study 
ol Bangladi'sh having Iwcii published 
in Pakbhin.) Some ol the best studies 
on Hanglade.sli by Bangladc.’ihi scholars 
havi' liccn jmliHshcd in liulia; anullwr 
lH)inl of dilfennec between Bangladesh 
ami I'akislan. Though nt'ltlicr country 
hii.s a lK)t)k trade with India, Bangla- 
de.shi‘ scholjirs t'lijoy being pnblbhed 
in Iiiflia. a pliasiirc l^ikt-riani .scholars 
sccni to have denied ihcnLselvcs. 

Among the four authors whose 
IxMiks arc iifuler review', two are from 
Bangladc.sh. Talukdar Maniruzzaman 
who teaches at llu* lhiiversit> of Dacca, 
IS among the .sub-continents best 
students of development and compara¬ 
tive polities. Abdul Wadud Bhuiyati got 
his i^h D from the University of 
Bombay, and is now uu the faculty ol 
D.*icca UnKcisily. The (wo Ixioks by 
h'randa and Nfunimz/aman are both 
co]hH;tioiis of essays writtm jind prin¬ 
ted over a decade or more. Not only 
have they not dalcd. they treat the 


Mallei to a ktig-haiil historicid under- 
.^iiiiuling of the agonies of nation- 
building in Bangladesh. Indeed, 
Kranda’s liook tillers fiist-rute scholarly 
joiinialiMii. No other book on Bangla¬ 
desh captures the <cstacies and agonies 
ol a new nation, tlie luibirs of Sheikh 
Mnjibiir Kahinan iwid Zianr Rahman 
and i'ideed oi the slniitefl and throttled 
li!mgladt‘.sh revolution, more vividly. 

l-’raiida aiul Maiiiinzzamaii call it an 
'■mifliiish* d revolution'* — an inade¬ 
quate litU* bccaiiM' .ill I evolutions arc 
nnlinislied and to try to cany a re¬ 
volution to its finis, its Mao tried to do 
in (Ihicia through the cultural ire- 
revoln'ion. can be disastriULS. Bangla- 
flcsh i.s certainly not the only rcvolii- 
lion in the iliiid world which has 
di pii\ccl iIh’ iiKibScs ol Ihe fruits ol 
jRiwcr anil ijat.-onagc. The Algerian 
re\o!n!ion .Miccccded l)Ocini.se the pea- 
sant.s loiighl for it with blood and 
tears lor nine ling ><'ars. Yet w'hen 
i came to the i‘slablishment of a new 
iKit inn, jxiw'er and control weio quickly 
seized by an anti-peasant leadership. 

Bangladesh Is unique because the 
icvoliitionary elements who bore the 
brunt of the Pakistani w'ar machine 
iiml the political leaders who have 
v.cildcd iHiwer since llw5 birth of the 
icpiiblic have remained fwx) mutually 
divon:c<l fortres, locked in a duel xvhose 
end ib .stil) not in .sight, Fiarida sliows 
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ManlnusEaman*$ dia^ooBis Suds sup¬ 
port in many detailed observations of 
Marcus Franda of the Bangladesh 
.scene over a decade. Since the current 
regime itself is an offspring of revolu¬ 
tionary pathology, no one can vouch¬ 
safe its stability. 

Franda leaves hardJy any aspect oF 
Bangladesh untouched in his long, 
arduous and loving quest for the inner 
dynamir!s of this century’s only sove¬ 
reign state bom out of civil war. How¬ 
ever, bis long vivid accounts of Ziaur 
Bahman’s valiant effort to mould a 
nation out of the confused clay left 
behind by Mujib constitute probably 
the best portions of his liook. Franda 
started with a strong antipathy for 
Ziaur Bahnian who he thought had 
made Bangladesh ati international 
bread basket. Fraiid.r.s retJorting on 
the havoc created by ibe international 
aid agencies operating in Bangladash 
did not niiike him popular with the 
Stale Department. But Ziaur Bahinan 
invited Franda to travc’ with him d<*ej) 
into the marshes and paddies of Bang¬ 
ladesh, and as Franda watched Ziaur 
Rahman and talked with hirp hour 
after hour, he Incaine one i)l his war¬ 
mest admiiers^ finding in him the 
m.iking of a leader who could have 
le<l Bang1ade.sh to .stahlo, if not strong, 
nationhood. 

Franda proviilcs higlily informative 
and fascinatingly dc.scriptivo accounts 
of the nation'building iirobTems -- 
poverty of resource, an unbearable 
cKnnogiaphic burden, a feudal or sctni- 
teudal agrarian strudure, mass illitt*- 
rat'v and mass poverty and ihe extreme 
factionalism of the Bengali.^ — and of 
the efforts lodged in the first decade 
to grapple with some of thest* prob¬ 
lems. He is highly conscious of iho 
great impact of India on Bangladesh, 
from which the smaller republic docs 
not have a roide of cscai>e, Franda’s 
analyses of India-Bangladesh relatioas 
aie sympathetic to both countries; he 
understands why each behaves with 
the other the way it docs. He rightly 
points out that the emergence of 
Bangladesh as an indepirmdeiit nation 
friendly to India in 1972 opened out 
prospects oi ending ihc post-UM7 iso¬ 
lation of the Indian northea.st. It is 
not generally recognised in India that 
but for the emergence of Bangladesh, 
Indira Gandhi could not- have carried 
out the radical restructuring of the 
administrative system of the northeast. 
Franda gives tantalising pictures of 
what India and Bangladesh can achieve 
by working together to develop the 
water resources of the northeast, but 


concedes that such co-operation can 
come <mly gradually, over a long period 
of time. 

Though Abdul W'adiid Bhuiyan’s 
Mihjcct is the Awami I.eaguo, it is 
really a study of an opposition party 
in Pakisiaii for Bbuiyan stops where 
ihe story of Bangladcjsh really begins. 
But the stor> of the Awami l-eagiic 
in Takistaix is also the .story of the 
enneoption of Bangladc.sh; in this as- 
jvx't, it is a tnily unique tale, which 
Bhniyaii tells with a meticulous care 
l«)r accuracy and objectivity. His ac- 
(ount i.s xvell-researched and follows the 
‘rraiJiiiiar o* the .slurb oi politieul parlies 
within a political systoiii. The first 
half of Maiiiiuzzamnn's hook is also 
on Pakistan; he tells the story of the 
gciie.si.s of Bangladesh in a more so- 
pht.\ticatc(l st>le. thnaigh th<» clash 
.iiid clang of gioup interests. In so 
rloing Man in iz/aman expo.s<‘.s the poli- 
lie.j? |>athoIov;y ot Pakistan: the ar- 

Hig.nil clhnocviilricitx nl th<‘ iloiiiinant. 
power elite of Punjab wli*) just retus- 
i il to be rilled by the Bengalis what¬ 
ever might be the nuniher of Bengalis 
ill Pakistan. 

T began this review with a deserving 
:iil)ulc to the growing scholarship on 
I?arigJade.sh. I must arid with regret 
that this .scholarship is more evident 
fMif.side than in India. There is no 
dearth of brviks on Bangladesh written 
by Indians, but most of these are good 
ioiiinali^m anrl bad scholarshii>. F'ven 
■•he Ijetter journalistic studies stopped 
v.itli the tragedy of Mujih; thereafter 
fndian.s seem to have shied away from 
Banul.idcsli in anger, dismay and per¬ 


haps fiitellectual frustration. Siikharan- 
ja/i Dasgiipta’s “Midnight Mas.*:acre in 
Dacca" (Vika^, 1978) and Jyoti Sen- 
gupta'.s "Bangladesh in Blood aiul 
Tears” (1981) are (tninently readable 
accounts of the downs in the lile of 
Bangladesh, but neither book takes us 
beyond the walls of de.spair. Sengupta*s 
earlier "History of the Freedom Move¬ 
ment 111 Bangladesh 19-17-197:V’ wjis 
written with a winged pen; its pagcJi 
glowed Avith dreams, hopes, heroes 
and flarings. But with the death of 
Mujib, Bengali scholars turned their 
hack on Bangladesh in that x’cciiliarly 
bhadralok sentiment, ahhiitwu, for 
which no English woid exMs. Ollier 
Indians are deteimincd to ^ec B.ing'a- 
(Ie.sli through lon.se.? handed down 
tioiii South Block. 

This is what S S Bindia has done 
in his Iwok on relations bi tween lndi.i 
and Bangladesh. It shuiild have carried 
a .subtitle — .Vs Told in ()!!i 

cial Releases. Biiidra who teache.s 
Kuriik.shi!tra Uiiiver.sity doe^i not scciiv 
to Jiave read B M Abba.s' "'Iho Ganges 
\Vat«'i Dispute*', (Dacca UnivCrsitv 
Pre-ss, 11)82; Indian Edition. Vika.?, 
l^lhi. J9S2); if he hud, he W'oiild 
liave seiMi the other .side ..i ihc prin^ 
cipal juoblem between India and 
Bangladesh. The overwhelming tciulcn- 
cv in India, as in other (xuintries, is 
f<»r .scholars to justify Indian foieign 
policy. Palrioftism and s<‘lioIar.ship are 
not exactly twins. WhM k disln-ssaig 
is that even with regaid to smail and 
vveak neighbours like Nepal, Bangla- 
UcaIi, .Sri Lanka and Bhutan, Indian 
writers .should relish bratiiji.shing the 
I>eii ;is a sabre. 
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Incentives and Their Impact 

Some Studies on Small Industry 

J C Sandesani 

Government of Indict^ \late governments, and the agencies sponsored hy them, have had a number 
of special aid programmes for the small industry sector for lung. However, before S^nug ahead with the 
new programmes or with the strengthening of the existing programmes of assistance, they have to be ex¬ 
tremely careful. 

Small industry is an easy-entry sector, and the assistance programmes shknild not make entry too 
easy. Overcrowding in this sector may nullify the impact of assistance, (w, what is tvorse,. make assistance 
counter-productive. 

This paper has three sub-themes, all of which are subsumed under the question of efficacy and 
incentives for small industry. The first sub-theme relates to Kmg'term financial assistance, the second 
to reservation, and the third to the use and significance of incentives. 

Section I describes the genesis and scope of this study, Sections IJ, III and IV present the findings 
on the hypotheses. Section V summarises the \Dpwions on different types of incentives. Section VI pre¬ 
sents the rationale of the framework of explanations of the statistical results. The explanations follow in 
Sections Vll, Vlll and IX. Section X comprises concluding remarks on the subject and the policy impli¬ 
cations. 


TUB Government of India, the state 
f^ckvernments, and the URCneics and 
institution*! sponsored by them, have 
been pursuing a policy of protecting 
and nrnmotimi small industry for long. 
Over the peruxl, the measures tiiken by 
them ha\c Rained in variety and depth. 
The me.isurc.s relate lt> the technique of 
prfKluctii'n. raw materials, sale i>f finish- 
t’tl pjodurl.s, lonR- and short-term 
financial assistance, reservation of pro¬ 
ducts, etc. 

The objective of these proRrammes is 
to help improve the cfliciency of small 
industrial units. And their justification 
stems from one or more of the socio- 
ecoiiiunic objectives of the community, 
such ns protection and promotion ot 
employment, saving of capital, regional 
dispersal, etc, in which small industry 
is known to ha\e a .significant role to 
play. In view of the oueration of these 
programmes for quite some time now, 
it is opportune to evaluate these pri>- 
grammes. More si), in view of the 
governments position on this subject 
as announced recently: 

In the past, numerous incentives 
had been provided to industrie;i 
from time to time. It is govern¬ 
ment's considered view that all 
incentives given to industry must 
be performance oriented. It is, 
therefore, proposed that a regular 
periodic assessment be made of the 
impact of these incentives, to the 
extent to which they have fulftlled 
their initial purpose. Unless it is 
apparent that the purpose is being 
served, government will review ihe 
system of incentives.' 


This paper has three sub-themes, all 
of which are subsumed under the ques¬ 
tion of eflicacv of incentives for small 
industry. The first sub-theme relates 
to long-term financial assistance, the 
second to reservation, and the third to 
the use and significance of incentives. 
The paper is organised as follows. 
Section I describes the genesis and scope 
of this study. Sections II, HI and IV 
present the findings on the hypotheses. 
Section V summarises the opinions on 
different types of incentives. Section 
VT presents the rationale of the frame¬ 
work of explanations of the statistical 
results. The explanations follow in 
Sections VJf, VIII and IX. Section X 
comprises concluding remarks on the 
subject and the policy implications. 

I 

Scope of Study 

During the late seventies, this in¬ 
vestigator carried out a number of fact¬ 
finding field investigations of small-scale 
industrial units. The objective, in the 
main, was to evaluate one cvf the 
assistiiiK-e programine.s, ris. the long¬ 
term finance assistance by the State 
Financial Corporations (SFCs\ The 
cv.'iluation was conducted in terms of 
its impact on the assisted units -- that 
is, as judged by their financial and 
economic performance juxtaposed 
against the same of other, small-scale 
and medium-scale, otherwise broadly 
comparable units, cross-sectionally and 
on a time-series ba.sis. The focus in 
field investigation was, therefore, on 


collet Uon ol data, vm assets and liabili¬ 
ties and output aggregalively and by 
deta>U, and on the opinions of the 
respondents on different types of incen¬ 
tive. 

In view of the neecssitx' of permitting 
some urne between the receipt of assis¬ 
tance and its percolation into a mean¬ 
ingfully measurable ncrformancc, only 
such assi.sled units were selected as 
had been recipients of assistance for at 
least three xears at the time of investi¬ 
gation. These are designated as sample 
units. As regards other units, small and 
medium, care was taken to see that 
the selected units are otherwise com¬ 
parable with sample units. This prin¬ 
ciple was observed in practice to the 
extent possible by applying the follow¬ 
ing criteria: the units belong to the 
same product/industry group; they are 
located in the same/neighbouring local¬ 
ity; and they have been in existence 
for at least three years at the time of 
investigation. These are designated as 
control-small and control-medium units. 
Sample and control-small units are 
'small' industries. The definition of 
small industry was as it was then 
prevalent — i:fx, units having invest¬ 
ment in plant and machinery not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs 10 lakh and with ancillaries 
not exceeding Rs 13 lakh (installation/ 
purchase prices). 

This paper puts together some salient 
findings of field studies of the three 
cities of Bombay. Hyderabad and 
Jaipur, In view of the close proximity 
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Ta»i.c 1: Nomukw op S^MPiJi and Cost «ol Units 


City/Year/Industry 

0 ) 


Sample 

Units 

( 2 ) 


Control 

Units 


total 

(4) 


Bombay (1976-77) 

(1) Metal Products 

(2) Machinery and Sparc Parts 

(3) Paper and Paper Prtxlucts 
Total 

(1977-78) 

(1) Industrial Fasteners 

(2) Printing Presses 

(3) Chemica U and Pharmaccut ica Is 

(4) Machinery and Sparc Parts 
Total 

Jaipur (1978-79) 

(1) Industrial Fasteners 

(2) Metal Products 

(3) Agricultural Implements 

(4) Casting and Rolling 

(5) Electricals and Electronics 

(6) Plastic Products 

(7) Chemicals 
Total 

All 


9 

39 43 82 

lf)4 102 206 


and high economic linkages. Thane was 
included in Bombay and Secunderabad 
in Hyderabad. The selection of indus¬ 
tries in each city was guided principally 
by the importance of the industry as 
judged by the number of units assisted 
by the respective SFCs in the city. 
Accordingly, we picked up 3, 4 and 7 
products/industries fc>r Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Jaipur as listed in 
Table 1. Of these, the first product/ 
industry -- each in Bombay and Hydera¬ 
bad and the. first three in Jaipur, 
belong to the reserve category as of 
1973. We planned to cover around 10 
sample units, and five each control- 
small and control-medium units in each 
product/industry. 

On ther assumptions that some of 
the units listed in the SFC records of 
relevant dates (March 31, 1974, for 
Bombay and Hyderabad and March 31, 
1975, for Jaipur) used for sampling may 
turn out to be 'non-existent* or ‘non- 
traceable* in the field and that some 
may not respond or respond adequately, 
we had decided to build a measure of 
largeness itt the initial selection itself. 
As it turned out, the numbers of units 
in 12 (rf the 14 industries Were rather 
small, so that all of them were selected. 
Of the remaining two industries, viz, 
metal products and machinery and spare 
parts (both in Bombay) where we had 
130 and 70 units respectively, we drew a 
random sample to get 20 units in each 
“ the respective fractions being 15 and 
29 per cent. Control units were select¬ 
ed without any scientific procedure on 
the basis of. ccmaldcrations listed in the 
above para* through contacts of sample 
nnitSk of Jnduatiy/trade aisoctations,. of 


II 

8 

19 

11 

4 

15 

II 

h 

17 

33 

IS 

51 

4 

4 

8 


9 

12 

8 

8 

16 

17 

20 

37 

32 

41 

73 

b 

5 

11 

7 

13 

20 

4 

1 

s 

10 

A 

■j 

9 

12 

13 


banks, etc. The response from control- 
medium units was very poor, so that 
they are not figured in this paper. 

The paper is thus restricted to 
K.imple aiul conliol (both small) uniLs. 
'the deiails of the coverage of this 
paper are given in Table 1. 

Of the 206 units, only 149 could 
give financial and economic data for 
the latest year, and 72 lor the last four 
to fivt' \i\Trs continuously. These years 
arc as .specified i« Tables 2 to 
5. Here, in a number of cases, the 
data at the sample level, at the control 
h'vel or .'ll the product/industry level 
related to only one unit or there were 
no units at these levels. It was, there¬ 
fore, decided to ignore such cases. 
Accordingly, Tables 2 to 5 are restric¬ 
ted to the categories where the number 
of units in each category was two or 
more. The details of coverage would 
be set'll fioin these Tables. The items 
included in the headings of columns (3) 
to (9) of these tables are specified in 
the footnote to Tabic 2. 

II 

Performance Criteria 

Our first hypothesis is that small 
units may be expected to show better 
performance than control units at a 
point of time. 

This hypothesis is examined in terms 
of seven ratios of profitability, produc¬ 
tivity and capital-intensity specified in 
Table 2. The details regarding coverage 
of units and the definitions of the 
terms emirfoyed are also given there. 

to EquUy Capital: In three 

Industries, sample units gave a better 


account of themselves than control 
units. These industries are: metal pro¬ 
ducts, machinery and spare parts (both 
Bombay), and plastic products I Jaipur). 

In the other nine industries, control 
units did better than sample units. 

Vtthie Added to Total Asseia : In five 
industries, sample units fared better 
than control units. These industries are: 
machinery and spare parts (Bombay), 
printing presses, machinery and spare 
parts (both Hyderabad), plastic prtv- 
ducts and chemicals (both Jaipur). Tn 
the other seven industries, the perfor¬ 
mance of control units was belter than 
sample unit.s. 

Value Added per Worker: In seven 
industries, products ily of labour was 
higher in sample than in control units. 
These industries are: metal products, 
machinery and spare parts (both Bom- 
b.iy), industrial fasteners (Hyderabad), 
metal products, electricals and electro¬ 
nics, plastic products and chemicals (all 
Jaiimi). In the other five industries, 
control units had higher productirity 
Ih.in sample units. 

Surplus to Total Assets: Jn four 
industries, the ratio was higher in sam¬ 
ple than in control units. These indus¬ 
tries are: metal products, machinery 
and spare parts (both Bombay), chemi¬ 
cals and pharmaceuticals (Hyderabad), 
and plastic products (Jaipur). In the 
other eight .ndustries, the ratio was 
lower in sample than in control units. 

Surplus per Worker: In seven indas- . 
tries, surplus per worker was higher in 
.sample than in control units. These in¬ 
dustries are: metal products, machi- 
Ficry .-wid spaic parts (Bombay), indus¬ 
trial fasteners, chemicals and pharma¬ 
ceuticals (both Hyderabad), metal pro¬ 
ducts, electricals and electronics, and 
plastic products (all Jaipur). In the 
other five industries, surplus i>cr worker 
was lower in sample than in control 
units. 

Wofies per Worker: Jn nine indus¬ 
tries, average wage was higher in sample 
than in ciMitrol units. In the other three 
industries, it was lower. These indus- 
trie.s are: metal products (Bombay), 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals (Hydera¬ 
bad), and industrial fasteners (laipur). 

Total Assets per Wifrker: In tUght 
industries, capital-intensity was higher 
in sample than in control units. In the 
other four, it was lower. These indus¬ 
tries are: printing presses, machinery 
and spai*e parts (both Hyderabad), in- 
dii.strial fasttneis and chemicals (Jaipur). 

Overtdl Poskion ; If a higher value on 
the first six ratios and a lower one on 
the seventh ratio (total assets/workers) 
are regarded as marks of superior per- 
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Ec6ji)6^fe' 


TAWLfc: I : Kinanoal ami Ecxinomic- Ratmis ok Oivrnor. Unti'S 


Ciiv/Yeanrndusi ry 

Number 

Profits 

Value 

Value 

Surplus 

Surplus 

Wages 

Total 

(Unilsj 

of 

to Equity 
Capital 

Added to 

Added 

to Total 

per 

Per 

Assets 



Units 

Total 

W^rtcr 

Assets 

Worker 

Worker 

per 




(Percentage) 

Assets 




Worker 


(1) 

(2) 

O) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9> 

Bombay (J976^77) 

39 








(1) 

Metal Products 










Sample 

K 

14.25 

.21 

9.198 

.11 

4,793 

4,073 

44.470 

(2) 

Control 

Machinery & Sparc Parts 

5 

6 46 


6,454 

.04 

1,258 

4,603 

28,891 


Sample 

9 

21.39 

.40 

14.090 

.09 

3,194 

10,582 

35,450 

(3) 

Control 

Paper &. Paper Products 

4 

-114.59 

.06 

1.088 

- 19 

-3,530 

4,296 

J8,3J6 


Sample 

9 

-3.19 

.13 

5,244 

.04 

l,(it)l 

3,506 

40,433 


Control 

4 

42.26 

.23 

6,217 

.12 

.1,279 

2,471 

27,338 

Hyderabad (m7.7S) 

59 








(0 

Industrial Tasteners 









Sample 

4 

8.62 

.18 

9,-145 

.10 

5,508 

3.893 

53.476 


Control 

3 

20.44 

.31 

6,798 

.14 

2,969 

3,414 

21,582 

(2) 

Printing Press 








Sample 

2 

--8.73 

.36 

.3,975 

■..03 

-299 

4,174 

10,985 

(3) 

Control 

Chemicals A Pharmaceuticals 

b 

6.36 

.21 

6,147 

.07 

2.131 

3,784 

29,223 


Sample 

7 

23.90 

21 

11,100 

.14 

7,039 

3,969 

51,820 


Control 

7 

24.12 

..32 

ll.Ui5 

.11 

3,905 

7.426 

35,554 

(4) 

Machinery & Sparc Parts 







Sample 

14 

25.93 

.36 

9. .148 

.12 

3,241 

6,044 

26,357 


Control 

16 

4S.3I 

.35 

9,t.84 

.13 

3,718 

5.731 

28,006 

Jaipur {1978-79) 

40 








(1) 

Industrial Fasteners 










Sample 

4 

— 1.37 

.16 

5,520 

.06 

2,237 

3,270 

34,410 


Control 

s 

32.20 

.27 

12,905 

.17 

7,950 

4,850 

48,032 

(2) 

Metal Products 









Sample 

5 

20.68 

.28 

16,174 

.14 

7,776 

8.245 

57,343 

(3) 

Control 

Electricals A Electronics 

9 

36.27 

.31 

9.062 

.16 

4,740 

4,164 

29,685 

Sample 

3 

45.06 

.24 

15.998 

.19 

12.746 

3J84 

67,700 

(4) 

Control 

Plastic Products 

5 

80.23 

.41 

9.079 

.27 

5.949 

2.974 

21.878 

Sample 

2 

45.48 

.28 

27.738 

.24 

23,252 

4.411 

97,989 

(5) 

Control 

Chemicals 

3 

5.i9 

,19 

4,109 

.05 

1,192 

2,909 

22,155 

Sample 

4 

-15.52 

.15 

6,088 

.0330 

1,138 

4,403 

41,945 


Control 

3 

-12.87 

.10 

5,561 

.0336 

1,812 

3,688 

54,004 


l^otes : Th‘j items included in the lernns used here and the other Tables arc briefly described here. 

(I> Assetxsidi^ : The term Hved used here includes land, budding, plant, and niachinety, furniture and future 
and other assets such as office equipments, vehicles, etc. They relate to net fixed assets, arrived at after deducting 
accumulated depreciation from their value at the time of installation or purchases. relate to the net 

fiKcd a.sscts, total current assets and other assets, such as deposits for water and electric connections. 

(2) Uahilifits SUhr : Equity Capital includes proprietary funds--paid-up capital and reset vcs. 

(3) Profit and Loss Side : Output is arrived at by adding to net sales (gross sales less value of goods received, allowan¬ 
ces, discount and excise) the differential value of closing and of opening stocks of finished and semi-finished products, 

, other income and work done for others, value Added is the* net income produced by the units, and is arrived at by 
deducting the expenses of ba.sic raw materials, power, other materials, miscellaneous expenses, depreciation and 
work done for others from the value of output. It is thus thesum of rent, wascs,in icrcst and profits. fVages include wages 
and salaries, benefits paid to employees as also management remuneration.,is defined as value added less rent 
and less wages, and it thus includes interest and profits. Prefils arc the residual item arrived at by deducting interest 
from surplus, and are inclusive of taxes and provsion for taxes. 

(4) IVorkers : It incUide.s all Wv^rkers, including owners and members of the family alongwiih workers receiving wages 
and salaries in cash or kind. 


formance, in no industry was the per¬ 
formance of sample units superior to 
that of control units on all the seven 
ratios. On six ratios, it was superior in 
two industries (machinery and spare 
parts, Bombay, and plastic products, 
laipur); on four ratios, in two indus¬ 
tries (metal onxlucts, Bombay, and 
chemicals, faipur); on three ratios in 
five industries ^industrial fa$t6Rers, 


printing presses, machinery and spare 
parts, ail Hyderabad, metal products 
and electricals and electronics, both 
Jaipur); on two ratios in one industry 
(chemicals and pharmaceuticals, Hyde¬ 
rabad) and on one ratio in two indus¬ 
tries (paper and paper products, Bom¬ 
bay, and Industrial fasteners, Jaipur). 

To sum up. while sample units had 
higher labour productivity, higher surplus 


per worker and higher average wage 
than control units in a majority of in¬ 
dustries, control units had higher pro¬ 
fitability, higher capital productivity, 
higher surplus per unit of capital and 
lower capital-intensity than sample 
units in a majority of industries. Thus, 
in general, while sample units showed 
more efficient or, more economical use 
of, and better rewardt to, labour, cpn* 
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Tadije 3: Gbowth Rates op CoNTiNtncvG Sampi£ and Contiiol Units 


(Per Cent Per annum, Compound) 


City/Year Indusiry/Units ) 

0) 

M umber of Total Fi.xcd 
Units Assets Assets 
(2) (3) (4) 

Equity 

Capital 

(5) 

Output 

(6) 

Value 

Added 

(7) 

Bombay (1972-73 to 1976-77) 

(1) Metal Products 

Sample 

23 

7 

6.7 

1.7 

3.6 

"1.4 

"5.7 

(2) Machineiy and Spare Parts 
Sample 

6 

2.5 

-0 7 

10.2 

8.9 

4.9 

(3) Paper and Paper Products 
Sample 

7 

16.30 

14.0 

11.3 

9.4 

11.2 

Control 

3 

16.32 

34.2 

12.9 

14.1 

-5.2 

Hyderabad (1974-75 to 1977-78) 

(1) Chemicals and Pharmaceu¬ 
ticals 

Sample 

i9 

o 

A* 

14.9 

1.9 

15.6 

125.8 

• 

Control 

4 

3.3 

0.03 

-3.0 

6.0 

5.6 

(2) Machinery and Spare Parts 
Sample 

8 

5.6 

K.O 

6.5 

13.1 

12.8 

Control 

5 

32.3 

i6.9 

6,7 

37.3 

33.8 

Jaipur (1974-75 to 1978-79) 

(1) Industrial Fasteners 

Sample 

21 

2 

3.6 

-2.4 

-0.9 

(1.2 

0 3 

(2) Metal Products 

Sample 

2 

3.7 

-4.5 

1.0 

20.5 

10.5 

Control 

5 

9.*’ 

3.0 

5.6 

14.1 

17.0 

(3) Agricultural Implements 
Sample 

4 

4.6 

-4.5 

8.3 

-7.6 

-32.4 

(4) Casting and Rowing 

Sample 

3 

12.6 

5.1 

10.9 

23 7 

-3.0 

(5) Chemicals 

Sample 

3 

5.3 

5.3 

|6.9 

24.8 

2.1 

Control 

2 

4.2 

1.8 

-2.6 

--16.9 

_24.2 


Sate : • Hcre% the raiu of growth could not be worked out because of the data problem. 


trol units showed more efheient or more 
economical use of, and better rewards 
t<j. capital. Also, no four or more of llie 
total of seven ratios, only in four of 
the 12 industries did sample units show 
better performance than control units. 

in 

Perfomumee over Time 

Our .second hypothesis is that sample 
units may be expected to show impro¬ 
ved performance over time, and that 
this performance may be expected to 
be better than that of control units. 

This hypothesis is examined in terms 
of growth rates on five indicators iHz, 
total assets, fixed assets, equity capital, 
output and value added. Growth rates 
are expre^Ased in terms of per cent per 
aticium (compound) with reference to 
the first and the last years of four-five 
year period. The details are given in 
Table 3. 

First, growth of sample units: In 
three of the 10 industries, samjfie units 
showed positive growth rates on all the 
five indicators. These industries are: 
paper and paper products (Bombay), 
machinery and spare parts (Hyderabad), 
and chemicals (Jaipur). 

Sample units showed positive growth 
rates on four indicators in four indus¬ 
tries, (machinery and spare parts, Bom¬ 
bay, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
Ifyderabad, and metal products and 


casting and rolling, both Jaipur); on 
three indicators in two industries 
(metal products, Bombay, and indus¬ 
trial fasteners, Jaipur) and on two indi¬ 
cators in one industry (agricultural im¬ 
plements, Jaipur). 

Second, comparative position: The 
growth rates of sample units in three 
of the five industries were 'ower than 
the same of control units — on four 
indicators in paper and paper products 
(Bombay) and metal products (Jaipur), 
and on all the five indicators in machi¬ 
nery and spare parts (Hyderabad). 

In the remaining two industries, 
sample units showed higher growth 
rates than control units on four indica¬ 
tors in chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
(Hyderabad), and on all the five indica¬ 
tors in chemicals (Jaipur). 

To sum up, sample units showed iH>si- 
tive growth rates on two or more 
growth indicators of total assets, fixed 
assets, equity capital, output and value 
added in all he 10 industries for the 
last four/five years.. In five industries, 
for which a relative picture of growth 
of sample and control units could be 
attempted, in three growth rates were 
lower and in two higher in sample than 
in control units. The three industries 
were: paper and paper products (Bom¬ 
bay), metal products (Jaipur), and 
machinery and spare parts (Hyderabad): 
and the two industries were: chemicals 


and pharmaceuticals (Hyderabad), and 
chemicals (Jaipur). 

IV 

Reserve Units 

Our data on industry comprising 
sample and control units arc useable 
for throwing light on the performance 
of reserve m other industries in the 
same city. As the impact of competi¬ 
tion on the small-scale units in the 
category of reserved products/indus^ 
tries from the large-scale industries 
may be expected to be less, small units 
in the reserve categories ma> be ex¬ 
pected to give a better account of 
themselves than small units in the other, 
general categories. 

This hypothesis is elaborated in terms 
of the first and the second hypotheses 
as follows: reserve industries may be 
expected to show better performance 
than other industries at a point of 
lime; and reserve industries may be 
expected to show improved perform¬ 
ance over time, and that this perform¬ 
ance may be expected to be better than 
that of other industries. 

These hypotheses are examined in 
terms of the same seven financial and 
economic performance criteria at a 
point of time, and the same five growth 
indicators over time as the ones used 
in the previous two sections. The rele¬ 
vant dat.'i arc given in Tables 4 and 5. 

Of the three industries in Bombay, 
metal products is in the reserve list. Of 
the first six ratios, Ihis industry was 
first only on surplus/total assets and 
surplus/workers, and had, in fact, the 
highest capital-intensity. On growth 
indicators, it ranked second on total 
assets and fixed assets and was last on 
others. 

Of the four industries in Hyderabad, 
industrial fasteners is in the reserve 
list. Of the six ratios, this industiy was 
first on none and second on one (sur¬ 
plus/workers). It had the second high¬ 
est capital-intensity. 

Of the seven industries in Jaipur, 
three, namely industrial fasteners, metal 
products, and agricultural implements 
are reserve industries. On five of the 
first six ratios, excepting surplus/total 
assets on which there was no reserve 
industry in the first three places, there 
was only one reserve industry in the 
first three places. As to cap.itaMnten- 
sity, the first, the third and the fifth 
places went to the three reserve indus¬ 
tries. On growth indicators in the first 
three places, on fixed assets there was 
no reserve industry and on total assets, 
equity capital and output there was 
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Tahi.b 4: Financeai. and Economic Ratios of 'Reservk and Other Industries 


Ciiy/fiulusny/Ytfar 

Number Profits to 

Value 

Value 

Surplus 

Surplus 

Wages 

Total 


of Equity 

Added 

Added 

to total 

per 

per 

Assets 

(1) 

Units Capital 
(Percentage) 

to Total 
Assets 

per 

Worker 

Asset, 

Worker 

Worker 

per 

Worker 

(2) (3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


BonAay (1976-77) 

39 








(1) 

Metal Products 

13 

13.05 

.21 

8,451 

.10 

3.830 

4,217 

40,226 

(2) 

Michinc^ & Sparc Parts 

Paper & Paper Products 

13 

14.08 

.37 

12.377 

.07 

2.308 

9,753 

33.192 

(3) 

13 

-L09 

.14 

5,361 

.05 

1,804 

3,381 

38,852 

Hyderabad U977-7S) 

59 









Industrial Fasteners 

7 

14.56 

.22 

8.027 

.11 

4,148 

.3,636 

36.390 

(2) 

Printing Press 

8 

5.94 

.22 

5,906 

.07 

1,861 

3,828 

27,197 

(3) 

Chemicals and PharmaccuticaK 

14 

23.93 

.24 

11.219 

.13 

6,011 

5,102 

46,488 

(4) 

Machinery and Spare Parts 

30 

.32.55 

..35 

9,384 

.13 

3.374 

5,891 

26,693 

Jaipur (1978-79) 

51 









Industrial Fasteners 

6 

11.71 

.20 

7.449 

.10 

3,729 

3,683 

37,969 

(2) 

Metal Products 

14 

26.97 

.29 

12.943 

.14 

6,397 

6,391 

44.779 

O) 

Agricultural rmnlemcnls 

5 

-15.74 

.08 

4,960 

.02 

1,223 

3,429 

62,852 

(4) 

Casting and Rolling 

6 

30.88 

.-38 

8,765 

.14 

3.212 

5,542 

23,.300 

(5) 

Electricals and Electronics 

8 

62.81 

.33 

10,760 

.23 

7.601 

3,025 

33,016 

(6) 

Plastic Products 

5 

26.38 

.24 

9,925 

.16 

6.622 

3.279 

40.822 

(7) 

Chemicals 

7 

-14.24 

.12 

5,828 

.0333 

1,595 

4.050 

47,898 


Ranking : nomb^y lulus iv No : 2,1,3 2,1.3 2,1,3 1,2,3 1,2,3 2,1,3 1.3,2 

Hyderabad Industry No ; 4,3,1,2 4,3,1,2 3,4,1,2 3,4,1,2 3,1,4,2 4,3.2,! 3,1,2.4 

Jaipur Industry No : 5,4,2,6,1.7,3 4,5,2,6.1,7,3 2,5.6,4,1,7.3 

(Co*umn 6) : 5,6,2,4,1,7.3 (Column 7) : 5,6,2,I,4.7,3 (Column 8) : 2,4,7,1.3,6,5 
(Column 9) ; 3,7,2,6,1,5,4 

Notes.: Reserve Industries fn Bombay No 1, in Hyderabad No 1. and in Jaipur Nos 1, 2 aiid 3. 


one, and on value added there were 
two such industries. 

Thus the performance of reserve in- 
dustres does not outshine that of 
others. 


Key Questions on Incentives 

Wf now turn to anal>.se the response 
of our units to some of the key ques¬ 
tions on incentives. The incentives con- 
.sidered here relate to lund/shed 
finance, (long/medium-and short-term), 
machinery! raw materials, marketing 
and technical assistance. 

To put it, first, generally: As to the 
reasons for not having taken the benefit 
of one or the other types of assistance, 
some had no knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence of incentive schemes. A number 
varying from small but not insignificant 
to a large majority hud no need of 
assistance. Others needed assistance, 
but of these some did not. get it and the 
remaining stayed away from even 
attempting for various reasons, the 
chief among which included too many 
formalities associated with the process¬ 
ing of assistance. 

A majority of units liad availed of 
government/institutional assistance in 
respect of land/shed, long/medium- 
term and short-term financial assist¬ 
ance. TbuSf for example, 61 the 206 
units, 119 (58 per cent) were located on 
land/shed provided by government, 123 


(60 per cent) were getting long./ 
medium-term finance, and 170 (83 per 
cent) were getting short-term finance. 

As regards other types of assistance, 
which included machinery on hire-pur- 
rha.se. r;w materials, marketing and 
technical assistance, in each case only 
a minority of units reported of having 
availed of the same. 

Of the units which had availed of 
assistance in respect of long/mcdium- 
term finance, short-term finance, machi¬ 
nery on hire-purchase and raw mate¬ 
rials, we had asked a further question 
as to whether they would have started 
the units without the assistance under 
question. In the context of short-term 
finance, nearly one-half of the total of 
206 units said that they would have 
done so. In respect of other assistance, 
such units formed between three-fifths 
to three-fourths. 

Of the total of 166 units, which re.s- 
ponded to our questiim on whether 
timely availability of different facilities 
in an adequate measure was more im¬ 
portant than concessional terms, as 
many as 150 (90 per cent) said *yes* 
and 16 (10 per cent) *no'. Among the 
reasons given by the former were: bet¬ 
ter utilisation of men and machines, 
greater turnover and good customer 
relations. Among the reasons given by 
the latter include: lower cost and fixed 
tenure, especially as in case of finance. 


VI 

Relevance of Assistance 

Can these results be taken as sug¬ 
gesting that the schemes of assistance 
for small industry, especially those re¬ 
lated to long-term finance assistance by 
the SFCs have, by and large, failed, that 
the game is not worth the candle and 
the schemes be scrapped? 

It is tempting to conclude according¬ 
ly. However, we must remind ourselves 
of two things. First, the number of 
areas, industries and the sample units 
figuring here in each case is in absolute 
terms, only small; and the control 
units, additionally, may not be strictly 
comparable otherwise, in terms of pro¬ 
duct, age, technology, etc. Secondly, 
and perhaps more importantly, there 
could be the other view that but for 
this and other small industry assistance 
programmes, the oerformance of the 
small industry sector could have been 
worse. To elaborate, profitability and 
productivity of assisted units would 
have been lower; fewer small units 
would have existed and employment 
and output of this sector would have 
been less than has been presently the 
case. 

While there is some point in the 
above two arguments, the temptation to 
overdraw on it milst also be resisted. 
As to the first point, while recognising 
the limitations arising out of the three 
different types of smallness referred to 
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Tadus 5: GROwm Rates of Conunvisc Units of 'HESERveD* and Qiher 

Industiues 


City/Years/lndustjy Number 

of Units 


Bombay (1972-73 lo 1976-77) 25 

(1) Metal Products 8 

(2) Machinery and Sparc Parts 7 

(3) Plapcr and Paper Products 10 

Jaipur (1974-75 to 1978-79) 

fl) industrial Fasteners 2 

(2) Metal Products 7 

(3) Agriculturallmplemcnts 4 

(4) Casting and Holling 3 

i 5) Electricals and Electronics 3 

6) Chemicals 5 


(Per Cent Per Annum, Compound) 


Total Fixed Equity Output Value 
Assets Assets Capital Added 


5.8 

2.8 
16.3 

3.6 
4.9 

4.6 

12.6 
16.3 

4.7 


0.9 

— 0.6 

21.9 

~?.4 

- 2.2 

-4.5 

5.1 

13.8 

4.0 


3.1 

9.8 
11.4 

-0.9 

2.6 

8.3 

10.9 

11.8 
5.5 


-1.4 

8.2 

10.1 

6.2 

J9.5 

-7.6 

23.7 

18.9 

- 2.8 


-5.8 
0.6 
. 7.9 

0.3 

12.2 

-32.4 

-3.0 

- 1.8 

-15.9 


A/b/e.r: Bombay Industry No 3,1,2 3.1,2 3,2,1 3,2,1 3,2,1 

Jaipur Industry No 5,4,2,6,3,1 5,4,6,2.1,3 5.4,3.6.2.1 4.2,5,1,6,3 2.1.5,4,6,3 
Reserve Industries : In Bombay No 1 and in Jaipur Nos 1,2 and 3. 


above, it must also be recalled, as staled 
at the outset of this paper, that the 
Endings are based on the units belong¬ 
ing to 14 industries located in three 
cities. Secondly, all of the SFC-as.sistcd 
units in 12 of the 14 industries were 
selected and apprnach<'d, and the units 
in the other two industries were 
selected on a random sampling method, 
the percentage being 15 in one and 29 
in the other. While the response left 
much to be desired, it was not too 
inadequate, and where it was so (where 
the number was Imited to I unit) wc 
have not included that catcgor> in this 
paper, 'fhirdly, control units have been 
selected with as much care as possible 
for the purposes of comparison with 
sample units. Fourthly, by selecting 
units located in capital cities, we might 
have in fact selected less inefficient and 
more aid-using units, and units using 
aid more productively than the units 
located in other areas. Finally, it is not 
without significance that in spite of 
the spreadout of the units in a large 
number of industries and in such three 
diverse cities, the Endings have tended 
to tilt rather surprisingly in the same 
direction. 

All in all. while a more definite word 
will have to be said, of course, later 
after wc have more numerous, more 
meticulous, and more relevant researches 
on this .subject, we are satisfied that our 
coverage is adequate to permit hunches, 
hypotheses, and suggcstkxis by way of 
explanations and implications of our 
statistical conclusions. 

As to the second point, it may as 
wdl be argued that the void otherwise 
left by the assisted units could have 
been Elled at least partly, by other 
units whidi would have sprung fourth 
-- a happening prevented by pre-emp¬ 
tion of resources and the markets by 
the assisted units. 

SurelVi there nnst fw a middle course 


of ‘something’ that steers clear of the 
two extremes of ‘nothing* or ‘every¬ 
thing* on the small industry policy. 

There is perhaps no end to this type 
of speculative argument conditioned by 
*ifs* and ‘buts*. W'e may as well begin 
on the basis of what has been said 
above with our own judgment on this 
general question in the remaining part 
of ibis section, liclbn* going to the 
specifics in the remaining section.s of 
this paper. 

We do not subscribe to the view 
that small induslr\' perse is an unprv)- 
ductive activity. Nor to the view that 
the incentive schemes be scrapped. 
There are many areas where small-scale 
production is feasible and where it may 
be able to hold on its own. Also, in 
some other areas it may pass muster on 
social cost-benefit criterion. It is also 
readily agreed that a vigorous small 
industry is vital for industrial and eco¬ 
nomic growth. At the same time, its 
handicaps are rooted in the very small¬ 
ness of its operations, and. therefore, 
that left to itself the market will not 
be in a position to permit this sector 
to play its rightful role in society. 
There is, therefore, a case for preferen¬ 
tial treatment of this sector by the 
State. 

While fixing quantum of resources 
for assistance for this sector - ag'^re- 
gatively as well by scheme — however, 
the following perspective has to be 
kept in view: (a) Resources of even 
government/agencies are limited, 
fb) Productivity of resources on pri- 
vate/sodal count may be higher else¬ 
where, to name only the important 
areas: family planning, health, primary 
education, public utilities, large manu¬ 
facturing. (c) Growth of demand for 
the products of small Industry’ may be 
limited by growth clsehere — agri¬ 
culture and large industry in particular 

Also, the facts discovered by us 


during the course of our investigations 
leave little room for complacency*. Our 
findings suggest that policy-makers and 
administrators may have over-done 
their jobs by promoting wrong types of 
small industry, that there mav be more 
of shadow than of substance in all that 
goes in the stories of success of the 
small invlustry policy in general, and of 
the iiisti tut inns/agencies concerned 
with administration of assKstance in 
particular. For greater effectiveness of 
the polic\' and functioning, it is essen¬ 
tial that the schemes and measures be 
more discriminating and suitably modi¬ 
fied. But, more on this later in the la.st 
section. 


VII 

A.ssisted vs Non-Assisted Units 

The burden of Sections U and III 
is that the performance of assisted 
small units is inferior to that of other, 
non-assisted small units. Also, that the 
former, while they make a more econo¬ 
mical use of labour, make a less ecomv 
mical use of capital, than the latter. 

The basic objective of assistance lo 
smill industr>' is to help improve the 
efficiency of small industrial units, and 
to promote a healthy, viable small in¬ 
dustry sector. While this may often 
happen at the level of units depending 
upon a number of other favourable fac- 
tors/condilions under which they work, 
it may not necessarily or even generally 
baj)pen at the seitoral level for a 
variety of reasons. 

First, We must remember that small 
industry market is a leading species of 
a genus of what loe S Bain calls the 
‘atomistic market*. In such a market, 
there are many small suppliers. They 
supply products which are by and large 
undifferentiated. They compete with 
one another, rather fiercely. And apart 
from actual competition, hey are expo¬ 
sed to potential competition, thanks to 
low barriers to entry. The amount of 
capital required to start a’^d operate 
an enterprise in such an atomistic small 
industry is low. It is, thus, an easy 
entry .sector. Secondly, apart from the 
pecuniary motive, people arc known to 
enter this sector for other reasons also. 
Some may prefer the status of the in¬ 
dependent worker or an employer even 
with lower income than that of an em¬ 
ployee even with a higher income, on 
the consideration that it is better to 
rule in hell than to serve in heaven. 
Thirdly, some others are known to do 
so even at some personal, pecuniary 
sacrifice to provide employment to the 
members of the family who are other¬ 
wise unemployable or could be employ- 
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ed less profitably outside the family 
business. Fourthly, some others may be 
there transitionally as if in an ante¬ 
room waiting for a job in the organised 
sector. 

To this formidable list must be added 
the weight of certain well-known facts 
that mark the present scene of small 
industry. Small industry is saddled 
with considerable excess capacity; not 
all small industry is growth-prone type. 
Nor is all of it such as is efficient in 
the market sense or in the sense of 
being capital-saving in relation to in¬ 
come/employment. 

The assistance programmes tend to 
make the entry easier in an area where 
even otherwise, for the above reasons, 
there may already be too many cooks 
in the kitchen. And the point is not 
met by saying that this may nor happen 
if assistance is restricted, at least for 
senne time, to the existing units. For 
the improved profitability or reduced 
losses of such units consequent upon the 
assistance may tend to make this sec¬ 
tor more attractive so diat it bec:oiiie.s 
more conducive to <*ntiy than h*'- 
fore. Moreover, oltcn. the criteria em¬ 
ployed by the assisting agencies to 
judge their own effectiveness is the 
number of units assisted, and the 
amount of assistance given so that 
there is a temptation to assist new 
rather than the established units and 
to give the units, once selected, more 
assistance than may be absolutely 
necessary.” 

As a corollary, wc may note that 
very often assistance, given without 
proper and rigorous scrutiny, and given 
easily, excessively or cheaply, tends to 
be 'wasted* by the recipient units in 
that it is used excessively not merely- 
being employed more than absolutely 
necessary but also being used as a sub- 
.Htitute for some other factor. Thus, for 
example, when capital is so available, it 
mav be used as a substitute for labour. 
Such a substitution runs counter to the 
objective of promoting employment. It 
Js all the more rcgrcthible when it is 
not accompanied by superior perform¬ 
ance of assisted units even on private 
account. 

. The ‘waste’ of scarce resource may 
manifest itself in one or more of the 
various ways. The units getting better 
facilities in respect of finance, for 
example, may suffer from high excess 
capacity. On the criterion of capital 
employed, their sizes may be bifi. They 
may employ more capital-intensive 
techniques of production. They may 
have large proportions of borrowed 
funds, and in spite of a fair rate of 


interest, interest costs may be high. 
Without being too fine on these points, 
we may illustrate from our data extract¬ 
ed from our larger study, these mani¬ 
festations in relation to sample and 
control units of the 12 indtistrie.s. We 
illustrate the point first ’^ith reference 
to sample (83) and control/units (86) 
each taken aggregately for all the 12 
industries, and then with reference to 
the number of industries. 

E:cress Caparity: Tlie percentage of 
excess capacity to capacity installed in 
sample units was nearly three-fifths 
(58) as against only one-third (34) in 
control units. In six industries, excess 
capacity was higher in the former than 
in the latter. 

Ar^erafiv Size : A.s measured by total 
assets, the average size of a sample 
unit came to Rs 21 lakh, and that of a 
control unit Rs .seven lakh — three* 
times. In 10 industries, the average 
size of a sample unit vva<; bigger than 
that of a control unit, of which in 
seven it was more than twice and iiT 
two more than four times (limited to 
4.05 t{ino.s). As measured by the num¬ 
ber of workers employed, the average 
size of a sample unit was 30 as against 
26 of a control unit — nearly twice. 
In six industries, the former was bigger 
than the latter, of which in two it was 
more than twice (limied to 2.96 times). 

CapitaHntemity: The total assets 

per worker per sample unit came to 
Rs 38.900 as against Rs 29,300 of a 
control unit —1.33 tiriies. In eight 
industries, sample units had higher 
capital-intensity than control units, of 
which in case of one industry each, in 
.sample units it was more than twice 
(2.48), more than three times (3.091, 
and more than four times (4.40) the 
same in control units.- 

Borrowed Funds: Borrowed funds 
formed about three-quarters of the 
total funds employed in sample and 
control units. In six industries, sample 
units had a higher percentage of 
borrowed funds than control units. 

Rate of Interest: I’he average rate of 
interest on the total funds borrowed 
works out a 7.4 i>er cent for sample 
and 7.1 per cent for control units. In 
nine industries, the average was higher 
in sample than in control units. 

Ititerest/Value Added: Interest as a 
percentage of value added came to 23 
in sample and 20 in control units. The 
percentage was higher in sample than 
in control units in nine industries. 

A number of previous studies on 
small industry have also testified to the 
prevalence of one or more types of 
waste in this sector.^ 

There is yet another way in which 


‘waste* of assistance arises. Assistance 
may make room for ‘ghosts*. The 
'ghosts* arc not ‘formless’. They have 
some sort of a shed to shelter the junk 
tha^ is their plant and machinery. On 
the strength of this workshop, they 
qualify as ‘small industry* and get 
assistance. Since they are ‘(diosts*, they 
arc not rnSnufactuFcns. They 'sell* thLs 
assistance (raw materials, price pre¬ 
ference, etc), in one way or the other, 
to their customers - - traders and small 
and large manufacturers. Not being 
enanufneturers themselvos, the ‘ghosts' 
do not c^>mpetc directly with other 
.small manufacturers. But they may have 
got as.sista«icc in preference to other 
genuine small manufacturers. To the 
extent this a.ssis'auce lIow.s back rte 
‘ghosts* or traders to the fold of genuine 
small manufacturers it would only be at 
a higher prk?e, defeating the basic pur¬ 
pose of alleviating the ha^ships of the 
small industry sector. And to the extent 
it finds its way to the workshop of 
large-scale producers, it reinforces the 
already weak position of the small 
manufacturers in the market. The 
number of such ‘ghosts* in the small 
industry sector, we uiulerstaiid, is not 
inconsidcTalTe. nor is their impact in¬ 
significant. 

However, it is extremely difficult to 
form even a tentative estimate of the 
number of such units; and even more 
difficult to assess their impact. U is 
common experience of almost all in¬ 
vestigators that, of the units approached 
at their recorded addresses, a number 
of units are found closed, not located 
at the addresses recorded, not traceable, 
and not giving any, or giving inadequate, 
response. It is possible that the num¬ 
ber of units in those categories may be 
fewer if the investigators exerted more. 
But it may not be a wild guess that a 
sizeable proportion of such units may 
be the abodes of ghosts. Without sug¬ 
gesting any proportion of such units, 
we may note in passing that, of the 
total of 556 units and of the sample 
(SFC-assisted) 200 units approached 
for the investigations of Bombay. 
Hyderabad, and Jaipur covered here, 
only 206 and 104 or 37 and 47 per 
cent, respectively, could bo included in 
our reports — the rest had to be left 
out for one or the other reason speci¬ 
fied above.^ 

We have already referred to the rela¬ 
tive Superiority of sample units in 
general on labour productivity and 
wages. Credit for this, it would be 
seem, must go to the more favourable 
position of these units on size (in parti¬ 
cular by capital) and capital^inteni^ity. 
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flowwer. this position has not led to 
a better performance by other criteria. 
On the other hand, while control units 
have not. in general, given a better 
account of themi-clves on labour pro¬ 
ductivity and wages, by other criteria, 
they ace ahead of sample units. Thi.s 
may he explained by the control units 
extracting more out of their scarce and 
plentiful factors of capital and labour 
thin do the sample units. And they 
may as well be headed bv men of 
superior entrepreneurial mettle -- a 
quality not quantifiable. 

vin 

Reserve Units Not Superior 

Our second finding is that the per¬ 
formance of 're.'^erve' industries does nor 
outshine that of other industries in the 
small industry sector. 

While what has been said above is 
generally applicable to all assistance 
programmes, a special word about the 
policy on 'rcscrvaticMi* of products/ 
industries for the small industry ?s in 
order here. The basic idea behind this 
policv seems to be that, once the door 
is shut for the large-scale producer — 
generally believed to he more cfTrcicnt 
in the 'market* s<nsc — I he field is left 
all open for ihe small-scale sector and 
the small man would prothice the 
goods/scrvices in that branch, earning 
fair reward for himself and also helping 
along in the march towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of socio-economic objectives 
avowed for this sector. This may not, 
however, happen. While it shuts the. 
door for the large-scale producer, the 
reservation also throws the door open 
more widely than w-ithour it for the 
small-scale producer, and the field 
becomes more attractive to him for 
entry. As a result, competition in this 
field among the small-scale producers 
themselves may become more intense 
than before. Whether, as a result, the 
net position in terms of the viability 
of the small-scale units and the health 
of the small industry sector as a whole 
in the ‘reserve* industries would be 
better or worse is anybody's guess. For, 
while reservation diminishes competi¬ 
tion from large-scale producers, it also 
improves the prospects for entry by the 
small-scale producers and so may lead 
to increased competition from within 
the sector. At any rate, onr findings 
suggest that, as judged by the relative 
performance of 'reserve* and other 
industries, reservation does not seem 
to have rendered any special benefit to 
the industries in this sector. 

In the context of our previous dis¬ 
cussion on the sample os control unUs, 


we have illustrated the point on ‘waste* 
of easily available resources. Of the 
criteria used there, some — size and 
capital-intcnsiiy -- may not be relevant 
here, as these are conditioned by the 
nature of product/industry. Htuvcver, 
other criteria -- excess capacity, 
borrowed funds, rate of interest and 
interest/value added - mav be of sonic 
value to illustrate the point in the pre¬ 
sent contevl of rcs<*rvc i;v other indiis- 
rics by cit>. This i? done in what 
follows by the statistics extracted from 
our larger study. 

Tf may be recalled here that, of the 
three Bombay and ihe four H\derabad 
industries, one each was a ‘reserve’ 
industry, and of the seven Jaipur indus¬ 
tries, three belonged to this category. 

Katcmh Capacitij : In Ikinibay, the 
reserve industry had the highest excess 
capacity. In Hyderabad, the resei^c 
industry bad lower excess capacity than 
two other industries, and higher than 
the other rem,iining industry. In ]nipur, 
of the three reserve industries, two had 
the lowest and one the highest excess 
oap.icity. 

nnrrotred Funds : The reserve incln.s- 
try of Bombay had the lowest per¬ 
centage of borrowed funds to the total. 
In Hyderabad, the percentage in the 
re.scrvc industry was lower than that 
in one other industry, but higher than 
the siiiTie in the other two industries. 
Of the three reserve industries in Jaipur, 
one had the highest percentage, and the 
other two ranked fifth and sixth. 

Rate of Interest : The average rate <if 
interest was higliest for the reserve 
industry in Bombay as also in Hydera¬ 
bad. The reserve industries of Jaipur 
ranked second, fifth and last. 

Inleicsi/Value Added: When arrang¬ 
ed in descending order of values, the 
Bombay reserve industry was in the 
middle, and the Hyderabad industry 
first. The three Jaipur industries were 
in the first, third and fourth places. 

IX 

Impact of Incentives 

We now turn to the replies • .1 the 
incentives as summarised in Section VI. 

Tt is most surprising that in spite of 
the fact that the programmes of assis- 
ance have been in currency for long - - 
some of them in respectable propor¬ 
tions for over a quarter of a century - • 
and that the aid-giving agencies as also 
the units under' reference are each 
located in the same citv, w'e should 
have discovered units claiming to be in 
the dark. One could as well imagine 
the situation in respect of the units 
remotely located in areas other than 


the capital cities of the state.s. Not that 
the aid-giving agencies do not publicise 
their activities, but clearly there is 
something wrong somewhere with pro- 
"tjimmcs for dissemination of infor- 
m.ition of these activities, 

Sccondl>. wc have no comments on 
the finding that sn>mc units had no 
need of assistance. Wc may. however, 
comment on the finding that some 
needed assistance, but did not get it. 
If, of these, scrnie did not get assistance 
Ix'caiise they did not deserv^e it, it is 
all to the good that they did not get 
it. If, however, they did not get it 
because, given other things, they could 
not prepare their projects as per the 
technical and other requirements, or 
could not formally satisfy the institu- 
tion<v on one or the other of the several 
formalities, the institutions may have 
lo.st good customers. The aid-giving 
agencies need to strengthen their ser¬ 
vices in the area of proper counselling 
on .such matters, so that tho rccpicsts 
for assistance do not get turned down 
jn.st for minor, avoidable, and less im¬ 
portant considerations. 

Wc ha\e then, in the third place, the 
finding that some stayed away, simply 
because of procedures and formalities 
associated with the receiving of assis¬ 
tance. And if is not that others who 
had received were happy or satisfied 
with the same. In response to another 
question in a different context, some 
units suggested that, even where the 
assistance was adequate, procedures and 
foimalitics were ‘a big bother*. While 
underlining that in all non-small orga¬ 
nisations private or government — 
formalities and procedures arc inescap¬ 
able “like the acts of God*', our rc.s- 
pondents were not convinced that all 
that went in that phrase was vital or 
necessary. We have little doubt that 
the imnact of the assistance programmes 
would he in(*reasecl if fonnalitics could 
he reduced, procedures streamlined, and 
derisions in practice as well in prin¬ 
ciple taken quickly. 

The moral is: Time is money. It is 
only some bold and imaginative reforms 
in this area that can erode the unfor¬ 
tunate belief, widely held mutually, that 
jieoplr in indii'itry aii«3 government live 
in difie»’ent worlds. A bridge of under¬ 
standing that they are there working 
for the common end needs to be built 
expeditiously. 

Fourthly, had our investigation been 
based on the units selected from the 
lisks other than the list of uniks as.s{sted 
by the SFCs, we would .surely have got 
a larger number of units which received 
other types of assistance — raw matc- 
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rials niarkotincr. machinery', technical 
acIWee, etc. But ihen (Yta^Jider/ncr the 
fact that wo have also the control units 
and a^sn the possihilitv that sample 
units located in the hi^^ cities are likelv 
to have rcceiv'ed other t\’pcs of assis¬ 
tance. we are surprised that we should 
find such a small number of units 
rcreivini? assistance in respects other 
than land/slied. and loncr/Tnedinm- and 
short-term finance. 

We understand that even otherwise 
the number benefitini^ from other 
schemes of assistance are not likely to 
be considerable, nor their imoact sub¬ 
stantial. If so. it is questionable whe¬ 
ther it is necessary to continue other 
schemes of assistance. If a sufficiently 
large number of units do not need one 
or the other of these types of assistance, 
and if, of these, a sufficiently large 
number of units do not seek it for one 
or the other reasons such as in¬ 
convenient location, inadequate quan¬ 
tity, poor quality, efp: and further, IF. 
of those who seek it, a sufficiently large 
number may not be Found worth en¬ 
couraging. it is legitimate to ask: For 
whom does the bell toll? 

Our findings underline the need for 
a proper assessment of assistance pro¬ 
grammes related to raw materials, 
machinery on hire-purchase, technical 
assistance, preferential purchase scheme. 
On the other hand, the data on the 
assistance programmes relating to land/ 
shed, long/niedium- and .sliort-lcnn 
finance establish the point that by the 
criteria of the number of units which 
have availed of the assistance, the need 
is established. In view of this, there 
is perhaps a case for strengthening the 
assistance programmes on these fronts. 

Fifthly, it is clear from the replies 
that assistance may have gone to the 
units which, while they needed it, may 
not have needed it badly or in the 
quantum they got. The replies suggest 
that the government assistance may 
have been more substitutional, less 
supplemental " • replacing the resources 
they would have raised from elsewhere: 
other agencies in the private field, 
diverting their resources from other 
investments or sparing some of their 
current incomes for investments through 
more au.stere living as some of the 
first generation entrepreneurs arc known 
h) have done, etc. 

This also raises a Quc.stion as to 
whether, in the context of the limitation 
of resources, the aid-giving agencies, by 
giving more to some than they really 
may be in need of, have not denied it 
completely or partially to other units. 
If this has happened, it is all the more 


regrettable in ca.se those deprived were 
roally more needy and at the same time 
;it least as much worthy as the 
recipients. 

Sixthly, the importance of conces¬ 
sional terms on which the various 
facilities arc given appears to be highly 
exaggerated, and the government and 
the aid-giving agencies mav be losing 
on this score, perhaps avoidably. Our 
units seem to value far more the timely 
availability of different facilities in ade¬ 
quate m^'asurc than the concessional 
terms on which they are available. 

X 

Conclusions 

We may now conclude. We believe 
that a vigorous small industry sector is 
vital to industrial and economic growth, 
and that it may also be relevant to the 
broad socio-economic objectives of the 
community. This sector suffers from 
many and varied handicaps which pre¬ 
vent it from playing its rightful role; 
left to itself the market may not be In 
a position to remedy the situation. There 
i.s, thus, a ca.s€ for i>crferentia1 treat¬ 
ment of this sector by the State. 

Government of India, state govern¬ 
ments. and the agencies sponsored by 
them, have had a number of special aid 
programmes for this sector for long. 
However, before going ahead with the 
new programmes or with the streng¬ 
thening of the existing programmes of 
assistance, they have to be extremely 
careful. The .small industry Ls an 
ea5y<'ntry .sector, and the as.sistance 
programmes should not make entry too 
oa'iy. Overcrowding in this sector may 
nullify the impact of assistance, or, what 
is worse, make assistance counter¬ 
productive. To be sure, we do not 
favour regulation of entry by the State. 
Petip’e with Ihe best of faith in the 
liccnse/permit system and in the admi¬ 
nistrative capability of our bureaucracy 
would also, we hope, agree that licens¬ 
ing for the small sector is a hopeless, 
well nigh impossible, proposition for 
rea.sons too well known to merit elabo¬ 
ration here. 

However, the easj'-entry point is so 
important for the viability of small 
units and the health of the small .sector, 
that the aid-giving agencies should keep 
it firm\v in mind. It is true it is not 
easy to operate on this basis. Any assist¬ 
ance per se makes entry caster. Also, 
of the large number in this sector, only 
a tiny minority may reach, fbrouj^ 
growth, tlie station of a large unit. Of 
the rest, some will grow a little* and 
become a bit larger than beore; some, 
perhaps a majority, will remain smalt 


and some will die. It is difficult, from 
this mix, to identify in advance the 
Erst two types, more difficult to do so 
without inviting further entry. It is 
still more difficult to design and ope¬ 
rate the programmes of sufficient sensi¬ 
tivity to benefit each type of these 
units, much less each unit. This i,s a 
challenge to be met squarely, and an 
opportunity to be exploited, for a more 
productive functioning of these agen¬ 
cies. 

It cannot be said that the weapons of 
various types of assistance which have 
been used so far and so long have come 
anywhere close to the sensitivities re¬ 
ferred to above. In fact, our data sug¬ 
gest that they may have been wide of 
the mark. Of our imit.s, to repeat, some 
were in the dark al)Out even the exis- 
tance programmes. Some had availed of 
assistance even though they would 
have done perhap.s as well without it. 
Some fought shy of the procedures and 
did not attempt to get it. Some others 
who passed through these hurdles 
rather succes.sfu]ly did not do even as 
well as others who had not availed of 
the assistance for one reason or the 
olher. 

It goes without saying that a wider 
publicity of the activities of the aid¬ 
giving agencies is called for. Also, a 
more discriminating programme of 

assistance needs to be designed and 
operated for better ailocational needs. 
The principle of discriminating assist¬ 
ance involves three things: 

(a) favouring the growth-prone types 
of units, and awiiding others; 

(1)) relying exclusively or principally 
on a.s.sistancc related to land/ 
shed and finance, and having or 
using other assistance program¬ 
mes related to raw materials, 
markotkig machinery, technical 
advice, etc sparingly; 

(c) giving timely and adequate ’ 

a5.sfstancc and avoiding giving it 
belatedly and excessively or 

deficiently. 

A policy of indiscriminate assistance, 
while it may appear ‘fair^ and 'just* on 
some vague or vogue notions of ‘fair¬ 
ness’ and ‘justice*, is ‘wasteful* in that 
it results in excessive assistance ren¬ 
dered to some. It is also ‘wasteful’ in 
that, in view of the over-all resource 
constraint, it cannot spare resources for 
other units which may, at least be as 
much deserving as the units already 
helped, or other purpo$e<( which are as 
important as the purposes already ser¬ 
ved by the existing programmes of 
assistance. Finally, we may reiterate the 
point made earlier that streamlining, of 
pri!»Gedttre$ and expeditfoua dedsion- 
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making woidd make greater impact of 
the assistance programmes. 


Notes 

I, This paper is based on the studies on 
Efficacy of Inceniives for Small Indus¬ 
try. These studies arc based on the 
held investigations of small industrial 
units l^t<-d in Bombay, Bangalore, 
Hyderabad and Jaipur. They were fun¬ 
ded by the Industrial Dcvelc^nent 
Bank of India, Bombay (JDBl), and 
carried out as a icsearch proicct at the 
J^epartment of JSoonomics, University 
of Bombay. In all, we submitted five 
reports to the IDBI, one i)ii each city. 
The fifth rcTOrt comprised the salient 
findings of the three city reixirts, and 
the cxplaualioiis and the inudications 
of these findings. In view of the very 
p<K>r response tniui Bangalore units, the 
results of that city were nf)t included 
ill this reiKjrt. The fifth report is being 
jiubllshed by the IDBI, 

Our thanks arc due to the. TDBI for 
financial support to thes<i studies and 
to the oiiblicalion. The author also 
acknowledges his debt to a number ot 
Iricnds anil colleagiie.s*. Pai*ticular incii.- 
tion has to be made o! S A Dave, L A 
Joshi, U II I'alil. B V MclUa, S P Go- 
.swanii, \ Balachandraii and T 11 Bisb- 
iiui. 'I'he responsibility for the facts 
stated, conclusions reached and opinions 
expressed in, as also for the limitations 
of, this study, Ls entirely the author’s.) 

1 Covemment ol India, New Delhi! 
The Industrial Policy Statement ot 
July 2.‘3. 1980. 

2 In this connection, the following 
quolation is of interest: *‘S<)me ol 
the stale authorities — and their 
associated control small industries 
officers — have felt it their res¬ 
ponsibility not only to give advice 
to entrepreneurs looking for a 
suitable line of investment, but 
a’so go out and recruit new entre¬ 
preneurs from amongst people who 
were not at pre..sent in industry, so 
as to claim that they have esta* 
blushed cnlindy “new’’ small scale 
enterprises. This is, in part, a re- 
ficctioTi of the idea that there are 
too few^ small finns in India at 
I he present time and that one of 
the main funclioos of the small 
industries progranunes is to 
“create” new small firms. But it is 
also a reflection of au actual shoii- 
age of local entrepreneurs in the 
more backward areas. In these 
areas, we have found entrepreneurs 
in the industrial estates who were 
previously local shopkeepers or 
cultivators, who had been persu¬ 
aded by the local small industries 
officers to move into industry. As 
an inducement to do this, ^ch 
people had usually been offered 
every possible assistance. .. The 
amount of effect put In by offi¬ 
cials in Older to create new entre¬ 
preneurs is some times out ot 
all proportion to their potential 
usefufaiess to the community**. 
I^, P N and Lydall, H F: 'The 
Role of Small Enterprises in In¬ 
dian Economic Developmsnt*^* 


Bombay, 1961, pp 82-83. This was 
written in a book published in 
1961. Since then, this kind of 
’respimsibility* has only increased. 

•j See loi example, U L Sanghvi: 
“Role of Industrial Estates in a 
Developing Economy’*, Bombay, 
1979, p 121. N Soniascl^ara; “The 
Efficacy of industrial Estates in 
India’, Dellii, 1975, p 109. P N 
Dhar and II F Lydall: op cit, p 56. 

4 In this connection, the experience 
i»f other iiivesligations is also 
iastructive. \V<‘ refer to the two 
recent studic:;;: (1) Of the total ol 
299, 186 units oki the registers ot 
tbc Stall? Department of Industries 
on an all-India betsis, the data ot 
only 139,577 (48 iht cent) could 
be tabulated in the report, Cioveni- 
iiienl of India Development (Joiii- 
uiission, .Sj nail-Scale Industries: 
“Report on Census of Sinall-Scaic 
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Industrial Uuits”,, Volunitf 1 and II, 
New Delhi, 1077, p 14. (2) Of the 
.sample of 16,636 selected for the 
Reserve Bank Study, the size ot 
eJfcctive saiii]>lo uus 12..356 (73 
per cent). ‘Financing of Small-Scale 
Industries: A Profile’, Reserve 

Hank of huJia BUHctin, Botnbay, 
April 1980, pura 4, j) 208. Tin' 
balance ot 54 and 25 per cent in 
these tw'o studies could not be 
covered for the reasons ,sja;eified 
in the iiaru. 

The statistics relating f<i our in- 
vcAtigalion aiirl the Reserve Bank 
.study are lathiM’ surprising as the 
units a]>pvoachcd were all ussisteil 
by fhc SFCs in the former and b\ 
(Joiiiiiiereial banks in the latter. 
Furlherniore, the field work lor the 
Reserve Rank study wus done b\ 
die .stall of the financing banks or 
of the Re.scrve Bank. 


Stabilising Primary Commodity Markets 

Y Kalyanraman 


R S CIJlMMs 'Stabilising Primary 
Conuuodily Markets* (September 11) is 
nothing .short of wholesale ci-iticism of 
my 'Case lot International Stockpile 
of Primary CoramodiTics’ (July 10-17), 
Without any Jiteraiy nicety or pedan- 
tr>’, 1 proceed to r(?ply to his critical 
eomincnts. 

At the very outset, 1 would like 
Chimni — or any other reader of my 
impugned article for that matter — to 
bear in mkid that I submitted my 
arlieJo in March 1979 on the eve of 
the then forthcomiug filth UNCTAD 
to be held in May 1079 in Manila. 
Therefore, Chimni need not attribute 
to me “ignorance ot current develop¬ 
ments” — such as in particular^ the 
fifth UNCTAD having been already 
over or the Common I'uiul of much 
smaller value having U^n already 
e.stublished. 1 would also b'ke Chimni 
to bear in mind throughout the dis¬ 
cussion of niy impugned article that a 
eardinnl theme of that artic!e is the 
ix)l]cy proposal in favour oi optunisa- 
tion of utilisation of the world’s 
resources, and maximisation (not equali- 
satian» may it be carefully and em¬ 
phatically noted) of gains for all the 
partlcifUttkig oountries in a system of 
international trade. 

CkintDi expressly devotes major space 
to the kni^ignment of my pleas for 
buffer stocks as the most desirable 
mechanism of stabilising world com¬ 
modity fttatkets. 

Chiimii triumphantly refers to tny 


“oniissiuu of the ebieC eiitiei.Mn” oL 
export quo* a that while it (ie, export 
<iuota) defends fliK)i' xnicc in times of 
over.suppIy, it (ails to defend ceiling 
price in limes ot slmrlagc. Chimni 
would do well to read anj utiderstaud 
Illy urtfelo in its total setting and tenor, 
so us to realise that it is this asym¬ 
metry in the operaliun of the system 
ol exiiort quota, and the virtue of the 
s>st''^n of buffer stock in si*rving both 
exporters and inipo tiers through its 
rli-leiue tfi both flot)r and ceiling 
prices, that inclines us to advocate the 
latter as the mechanism lt>r stabilising 
world coiiiniodity markets. In. other 
wortls, the so-called ‘chief criticism’ of 
the sysl<*m of the c.vport quota is 
iiiiplieit in one of lliu urguments tliat 
I had advanced in tny article in favour 
1^1 buffer .stocks. 

According to Chimni a “fundamental 
aTia'\’tieal error” in iny article is the 
li'ihirc to distinguish IxHwoen those 
intematifxxil commodity agreements 
which use export quotas as the sole or 
principal mechauh^ of pricx) stabiUsa- 
tion, and those which iwc export 
quotas as a siippleinentnty supxx)rt to 
bufferstodvS. To thU criticism, uiy 
reply is only that cxporiiiig cxnmtrics 
under any intemational cxxnmodity 
agreement should not wish to eat the 
cake and have it ; ex]X>rting countries 
should not seek the benefit of a support 
price at the floor offered by a scheme 
of international buffer stocks in times 
of world sutplus, and then interfere 
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through restrictions of 

mUonal vxiturts ^^'ilh liHJc sale of corn- 
i)ii)ditie,s ill ilio world market, thus 
clcnviii.:' d'.c iiiiiKirtiii^ countries lliu 
))riu fjl of the elic-apcst ix)ssible supply 
ami a lower ceiling price. Moreover, 
it csixiit quota IS provided lor **as an 
occasional support** lo hiiffcr s'oeks 
iiikSt an international coiumodily 
a!/n.-i*mont, there is likely to develop 
luideiicies on the pait ol exporting 
countries lo resort lo the piovisiuu f,>r 
cxivjit ejuota more fn-queutly than was 
originally intended in ihi' agn^einenl. 
This may gradually, but piogrcssivcly. 
iKidcnnhK: and xtultily iujflcr stocks as 
tlj(i niechanisin ot price slaljilisation. 
Hencc» from a practical standpoint. 
1 view luiffer stocks and export quo'as 
necessarily us alternatives, and not as 
complemcntarics. 

Chiiiini argues : “A ajinmodity to 
be accessili’c to bulFcr-stocking opera¬ 
tions, must possess certain techno- 
eeiituHiiio characlcrlstics, aiul coiii- 
niuditics whii'h do not ixissess thc^se 
charactenstit s an jirone to be cri¬ 
minal ed. Koi iiist.tiice. Some coiu- 
iiiodilie.s caiihot lx- stockpiled bli¬ 
the billowing 1 Casons : inter alia, 
(a) bn aiisc ol ipoilagc, c g, bananas; 
(b; lor sunc agricultural crjiniiiodi- 
lics, such as lea uod colFee, which 
have a Jarg^* number of varieties 
and big diifcrences in quality among 
vari(.*tios, an intcriiatioiial buffer stock 
is extremely dilFicult to operate effec¬ 
tively.” Indeed, I nin not unaware ol 
unsuitability of perishable cuimnodltics 
(or commodities which for any reason 
cannot be stored lor king without 
losing their utilities) Jor buffer stocks. 
My point is simply that, if certain 
conimodilies cannot be stockpiled lor a 
long time, they shall be cxchidcd from 
the buffer stocks scheme. Hut thus doc^ 
not ill the lca:>t negate or dclract from 
the servioi'ability of liuffer stocks ior 
those coinmudities which can be .stock¬ 
piled for long; anil tiiy proixisa! is 
intended for such commodilic.s alone. 
As regards those coimiiodilie.s with 
liniic number of vanctie.s and big 
differiLices in tpiaiitics, i-i tiuust In*- 
notetl that, under a system of exixirt 
(jiiotas too, different quotas have to be 
worked out bir the various varieties 
and qualities. If it is feasible to devise 
separate quotas for these various 
varieties, it sfiould be no loss feasible 
in the nature of the case for a stock¬ 
piling agency to purcha.se and store the 
various varieties and to destock tiiem. 
as and when called for. For economic 
and commercial purposes, the different 
variefies of a broadly homogeneous 
commodity may a.s well be treated as 


separate Gomxnoditics. This is, of coune, 
likely to pose some administrative and 
operational problems; however, they are 
far from insoluble or too much con¬ 
sidering the gains accruing for the world 
cominuriity from buffer stocks. 

Another couteialion of Chimni against 
buffer stocks is that "‘if buffer stock is 
the sole cnec'hauism, it would have to 
be considerably larger than one sup- 
jiorled by e\ix)it quota*’, and in this 
context Ik; goes ai to (luotc approv¬ 
ingly Allred Maizcls ; “this enlargc- 
iiierit would necessarily entail an 
additional and ixissibly .substantial, 
loreign exchange cost lor exporting 
developing countiics, which would have 
to lie. offset against the benefit presumed 
to arise lor importing developed coun¬ 
tries from a more adequate defence ol 
the ceiling price’*. 

This argument of Chimni contains 
ixith a iiiiscoiiccptioji and a fallacv. 
The iniscvSiccptioii conslsls in viewing 
the individual c.\i)orting countries as 
the agencies^ .stockpiling the c'Otnmodi- 
tic.s concerned, while in reality, an ideal 
buffo r stock sclicmc would ifivolvc 
charging an international agency with 
the task ol stockpiling such commodities. 
I'ivi'U ii a .specific opciating ])ijHVr 
stock schotiic docs involve nationally 
held stocks of coinmodities as is 
provided lor in the Agreement setting 
up the Common Fund (which Chimni 
quotes in another connection at a 
much later .stage on page 1505)) — it 
must be noted that this is not an in¬ 
escapable modus operandi of a buffer 
stock arrangement, w'hii'h would be 
mast cificacions, if it oxx'rate.s through 
.In iiilcinational agency as the stock¬ 
piling entity. The fallacy consists in 
apprehending foreign exchange costs. 
Cl Cl I if the stocks of coomiodities 
happen to be held by c.Kporting coun¬ 
tires. For, it should be obvious that 
I he stockpiling agency w ithin an ex¬ 
porting country dot's not have to pay 
for its purchases JiDin individual 
proilnccrs of the i'xport commodities 
in terms of an intcinational currency; 
the (lomc-stic xi^^idnccrs may' Ik* paid 
iti docncstic currency. In other wwd.s, 
the national s'ockpiliiig agencies in 
the exporting wiuntrkv need to be 
li'tle different Ironi the Food Corpora¬ 
tion of India or the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of the USA, as far as fin¬ 
ancial iinplicaiions are concerned. 

It is also important to note in pas- 
Mtig another fallacy of Chimni in this 
context: he identifies all exporters of 
primary commodities with developing 
countries and all importers thereof with 
developed countries, while in reality; 
there arc c.\portcrs and importcis of 



primary commodities in both groups 
of countries. 

Chimni apprehends ”aii enlarged 
buffer .slock to have a depressing effect 
oil prices through the influence of 
market .sentknciit/* This is to miss the 
very principle and piiipose <if a buffer 
stock arrangement. A buffer stock 
agency would xiurcha.se and stockpile a 
commodity as laid when its price ui>- 
proache.s its floor, and the agency 
would .sell the cominodity, only iis and 
when * its price approaches its ceiling. 
‘‘Market sentiment” would anticipate 
sales by the stockpiling agency in times 
of shortage and noL in that of surplus. 
11 the .slocks of a jiarticular commodity 
with the agency have risen to a pi^int 
of exhaiLsting its financial resources, 
the national producers of the same 
.sliou'd (and normally would) take heed 
and stop increasing production any 
further; if they do not, it is in the 
economic interest of all concerned that 
they .should l>e made lo do so. More¬ 
over, why is this e.\clusive concern 
un 11 m? part of Chimni with exporting 
coiiiitrios alone? The importing count- 
iic.s, too, liavc thiir legitimate interest 
to serve, and a s\.stein of buffer siock 
is intended to serve this interest 
through release of stocks in tunes of 
relative shortage. No international 
commodity agreement is or can be 
legitimately* designed to serve the 
interest of exporters alone, much less 
to support indefinitely the price of a 
conunodlly at its floor, even if the cur¬ 
rent world production and increment 
therein exceed the genuine require- 
nient.s ol its users in the world. 

The "most important” argument 
against buffer slocks, according to Chi- 
tniii, is that “in times of imusuaUy 
large siiipluscs on the world market”, 
even a large buffer stock cannot de¬ 
fend a floor price. The very rationale 
of the mechanism of buffer stock is to 
provide for unexpected relative surpluses 
in particular commodities in the world 
market. Even if at a particular time, 
world surpluses hapiieu to exhaust the 
financial rcs'nirce.s of the stockpiling 
agency, a provision can be incorporated 
into the commodity agreement for 
emergency supplementary fund to meet 
.such an extraordinary or unexpected 
situation — a point already hinted at 
in my article in a footnote (foot¬ 
note 16). 

Of course, the buffer stocks scheme 
is not supposed to accommodate and 
support a secular world surplus in a 
commodity; it is designed merely to 
prevent cydicel surpluses and eydUoa 
shortages from dferupting and disturb¬ 
ing normal productions in the world 
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economy/Through periodic revision of 
the size of the buffer shK'k, changing 
^increasing or decreasing) volume of 
^lical surpluses In particular comino* 
i^ies rari be taken care of. Moreover, 
it must be noted that Chimni is ton- 
cerned only alxnit *'niiiisnully lar>»e 
surpluses In the world market"; he has 
no care or concern for the contingency 
of unusually large s/ior/nge. In ln\ 
scheme of things, every international 
commodity agreement is kitended lor 
the benefit of exporters alone. 

Oilmni sets great .store by tbe real¬ 
location provision in an export quota 
•scheme;. According to him, this pro¬ 
vision imparts suflicient flexibility into 
a quota scheme^ and thus guards against 
freezing of production patterns in the 
world mhrket. However, Chimni con¬ 
veniently di.«!regards the fact that a 
buffer stock sclienie all along allows 
completely free .scojw for world pro¬ 
duction of diiTcrent primary commodi¬ 
ties; what an export quota scheme 
achieves vviiudicnlltj '^hroiigli quota 
revision), a buffer stock .scheme ensures 
continmusthj ami cotisislenilu. As a 
matter of I act, a buffer stock sc'heme 
does not stipulate any absolute size of 
procludion nr export for any country, 
and simply purrha.ses commodities as 
they approadi floor price, regardless of 
who is the .supplier. 

Which is better? More importantly, 
the reallocation provusion of a quota 
scheme fails to provide full scope for 
eilicient countries to outdo and suiior- 
wde the inefficient one's in respect of 
particular commodities: it at the mo.st 
can raise the physical level of export,s 
permitted for relatively more efficient 
^exporting country. This point is Iwme 
out by Chimni's own reference to the 
practice in recent commodity agree¬ 
ments of “waiving quota impo-sitJon for 
small exporters’*, and by his specific 
example of the 1978 Coffee Agreement 
which allows an “automatic” live pr^r 
cent and ten per cent annual increase 
in the exports of “small and ver>- small 
exporters”, respectively. 

A buffer slock scheme has no interest 
in serving particular exporters at the 
cost of efficiency, and no country (small 
or big) has any busine.ss to claim the 
right to waste its re.source.s and to ask 
the world community to underwrite 
this wasteful activity by taking a pre- 
^ determined quantum of the products 
thereof. As for new cxixirting countries, 
Chimni only confesses the complexity 
of this problem, and expresses liope 
for solution tberrof^ But why does he 
not realise and admit the obvious: a 
buffer stock scbenke, by not fixing any 
ootmtry quotaj aQowa. ;any new export¬ 


ing country lo sell its emntuodity at 
ttiaj tnno within the floor and ceiling 
price, if it finds the sale worth its 
while? 

Chiimii seeks lo ix)iiuler my aiguinont 
against artificiath raising cfHninodity 
juices through cximrt quota (or through 
any form of arrangement for that mat¬ 
ter) to thf cftcct that it i.s unfair to 
importing couniri<xs, that it cxaisli- 
tiitcs iTieflicicnt nH'ans of transferring 
real income fioni developed to less 
df'velopcd countrie.s, and that it entails 
a wnslcfiil use ol tho world’s resource.^! 
in the following words: “That it is 
unfair did not stop the Unilcrl Statc.s 
Iroin actively supporting the 1962 
Coffee .'\gr<'ement which was designed 
to lnwi.sfcr resources to Latin American 
Countries. Whether it is an inefficient 
means lo tmii.slcr wscmn'C.s would de¬ 
pend on the alternative aid iiicchanism.« 
and the cfuiditioualifics attached to 
it. The argument of imsaTJocation ot 
Kvources is particularly ilear to Kalyan- 
ramon, who .‘■.eenis innocent of the 
.structlire of existing commodity mar¬ 
kets. which are characteri.sed by major 
imperfection and which barclly allocate 
resources eilicicnfly or distribute benefits 
eijiiitably.” 

My reply to the.se counter arguments 
is as follows: The United Stales might 
have been cx)iidescciiding enough for 
political reasons or even out of genuine 
inagnaniinity lo support the 1962 Coffee 
Agroemcnl flesigned lo benefit Latin 
Ariieiican countries. But a similar ge,s- 
tiire oil tlu! part of olher importing 
developed countri<\s cannot be taken 
Ibr granted. Even the United Statc.s 
docs not e.xhibit the .same willingnevs 
<'ven to tolerate ollter schemes for 
raising priers ol other minmoditics ini- 
pfirted by it. Tt is one thing if some 
one willingly acqiiie.sces in an unfair 
arrangement or practice; it is quite 
ano'her iimttt'r. if the same person 
rascxits jmd works against it. Moreover, 
would Chimni like to countenance un- 
fainic.ss to importing countries, if they 
happen to be less developed ones? 

Indeed, one of the glaring errors in 
Ilfs' perception of the whole question 
of international commodity agreement 
i.s his apparent oblivioiisness to the 
fact that no .single primary commodity 
is exported by all tbe devehiping auin- 
tries and that developing countries, 
while they export one or wore primary 
commodities, import some otliers as 
well; and the developing countries' need 
for Imported primary ooimnodities is 
certain to grow in volume in times to 
come,, os they make further progress in 
"economic development”, with conse- 


rpicnt inrrca.se in detiiund lor primary 
coiTinKuiitji'.s nor only for 'tmmedkrte 
direct coiLsimiptiofi such a.s beverages, 
Niigiir. meat and fibre.^, but also as 
iiidiistiiiil raw* inaterials, through cle- 
rirvd-dcnmtul. sin li metali? • and 

minerals. As rt'gards bis .subnii$.tion 
regarding tho inadequacy of existing 
“aid mechaiiisin.s". I would like to 
iiiulei.score ilic liard reality that no 
more traiKsfer of real income from 
devclopeil in lc.ss developed countries 
can be ctiginccrr'd by any means than 
what the true :i1tnii.sni and generosity 
oil the part of the former would per- 
niif. If you try to cffi'ct an additional 
tiansirr through ront'ciled and" politi¬ 
cally decreed ri.se in commodity prices, 
the riclior nations would openly oppose 
and/or .snrrcptitioasly .sabotage such 
iiK^asiircs; or, in the alternative, they 
would cut other fomis of tran.sfer. 

As rcgdichi bis allivsion to existing 
iiiipcrfecti<jiis in thu cminuodity mar¬ 
kets (which I am .supposed to be “in¬ 
nocent” of) with their coiLseqiient 
ullocations and inequities, my .submis- 
.sioii is .simply thi.s: If the international 
markets are bc.sct by imperb'ctions and 
ineffioiencie.s, is it expedient to add 
ntnv iinperlVctions thereto? Two wrongs 
do fiot make n right. It is infinitely 
more expedient and even more just to 
.strive for lemov.al or reduction of the.se 
existhiy impertcclions, instead of rein¬ 
forcing and consolidating them. In case 
the c*.xisting imperfectiom cannot be 
removed or reduced, adding new one.s 
is haidly a .soluiion to the problems 
re.siilting therefrom, and aggreived 
countries are certain to work to intro¬ 
duce new' db'torlton.s. and other rapa- 
c'ioiLs measures by way of retabation or 
sell defence (real or presumed). 

Eurther, an Important phenomenon 
which Cbimiii disregards in his advo¬ 
cacy or .at Ic.'LSi in his charitable view 
of .schemc.s lo raise primai'y commodity 
prices, is the aclver.se trend of counter 
productivcnes.s ol such .sclu'ines to the 
dctrinwnt of developing countries 
Iheinselve.s. This resull.s from iniporting 
developt'd countries* end«*avours to find 
sulKStitutes (.synthetic or natural, but 
<‘Spet:ial]\ sviilhetirl loi existing pri¬ 
mary (‘omiiiofiities or to inv<'nt techni¬ 
ques and technology to <rouoini.sc <in 
the use of primary materials per unit 
of final product iucorporuting these 
materials, when i)ricc,s of prinuuy com- 
inoditie.s rise lo levels that arc uneco¬ 
nomic to iLser.s. This i.s an important 
reason for my exbortutiou hi niy artick* 
again.st undue ri.se of pririiary roniinO' 
dity prices (whether through export 
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qiioea, buffer sfbok ocr etiiy 6 tb^ Hcfu^V 
In so exhorting, 1 otn m>t es»pou5ing 
thi* taiise of (kvciopcd cauutrie^ by 
Iilrjuliri^ for clicap hinKnls for them, 
but t siiri liither rsixuLsiiu' the oniiM? (»t 
ficvf'Iopiiig countries i)y suggesting 
jiicans t4i easure (lurahility ol markets 
:ukI .slrafly growth tliorriii for thcii 
rsporU. ffence, even if it is .legitimate 
anil lair to raise prices of primary coin- 
moflitirs through particular schemes, it 
is iM)^ wise ruul iidvaritagc’oii.s loi deve¬ 
loping countries to do so. 

I am particularly aina/ed at Cliinini s 
.strange argument that “ir»r commodities 
Niisceptihlc in particular to sp<Jciilative 
the capital n-quirctncnls ol 
a buffer stock would bo greater in ordei 
to deal effectively with large sudden 
jiiTiips and declines in prict's resulting 
foiii speculation activity**. Such a 
notifjii is diametrically opixist’d to the 
motto and motive of ilic very luLsincss 
of speculation. A .speculator buys a 
cornniorlity (or anything ebe for that 
matter) only to sell it; he buys it In 
times of its relative suiphis with a 
view to sell it in times ol its relath'c 
shortage. What is more, a speculator 
should anticipate (with or without l)asls 
in fact) a .situation of relative shortage 
and high i)rice in future for him lo 
icel induced to hiiy :i coininodify uiidci 
.speculative fervour. No speculator 
would wmsisteiitly buy any commodity 
willMiHt the intention of .selling it. 

Now, when a lmff<*r .slock agency 
stands cnuimittcd to d(Tond a ceiling 
priee thrtmgh relc;t.sc of coimnodilics 
horn its sloekpile in times of relative 
shoiluge, spceulalois’ ineentive to buy 
and linaid eoinmoditics is to dtat ex¬ 
tent weakeiK'd. In addition, in time.s of 
lelative .surpluses, speculators have to 
eocnpi'lc with the biiffeistock agency ,i.s 
buyers in the market. Thi.s, lo the 
extent it takes place, wx>iilcl not only 
lighten the 'la.sk of the buffer stock 
agency in supporting commodity prices 
at their floor, but more iniportantly, by 
mitigating the fall or even eonlribiiting 
to a mild rise in prices, W'Oiild dis- 
coiiraiie speculative buying correspond 
iiigly. Anything that prevents or limits 
speeiilative buying wonld, l»y t|ie same 
token. prevent or limit speculative 
sriling. 

In any case, jus already pointed out 
ahovi* ill this paragraph, Jn a regime 
ol hiilbr sUuk .specu'a'ors with consi- 
d( rahly reduced (the extent of reduc¬ 
tion depending upon the size and scope 
of biifler s'oeks) pnispccls for cas'hing 
in on shortage and high prices, are 
much less sanguine about, and theie- 
fore much less interested in, specula¬ 
tion. Thius. with both scoj^e and induce- 
nu^t lor speculative activity being so 


.stock regtbie,' Cbimoi's UtAii abcaif 
uudnly large capital requireinettls for 
biifter stock are misplaced and, in- 
(leetl, out of place. An effective buffer 
stock is iiii effective antidote to specu¬ 
lation. and (o that extent should com- 
iiicud itself to imlicy-makens. 

fliimni refers to the coasideraMc 
.‘iialiiig down ol the now agreed Cnin- 
mon h'lind lo 400 million doUans — "a 
])alc .shadow of the originally conceived 
(lormnon I'liruV, in his own words — 
and .appears lo iTUsinuate dcri-sively tlie 
trifling potentiality of buffer stocks with 
Mieh mc.igrc resources in stabili.siiig 
V\'oild commodity markets. \Miile 
leadily accepting the gross inadcfiuacy 
ol the 400 million rlollais lor huller 
.slock operations — 1 in my article cm- 
phasised the iCHiiiriiiienl ol even 10 to 
12 billion dollars for the i)uqiasc — 
f would onl> a.sk Chiinni not to find 
lani with the logic or the wi.sdom of 
my piopusal for buffer stocks on this 
.score. My own cnthiusiasin for a system 
of buffer slock and my faith iiL its 
ellicacy an; prediiated upon adcrpuiey 
of finaiieial resources for the luiiposc. 
An ill-conceived or an inadequately 
d<*visr-d buffer .stock scheme does not 
negate the theoretical validity or the 
pr.u-tical <*.\pedieiicy of an ideal buffer 
slock .scheme: on the contrary, it ro- 
cniphasises and icinforccs the same. 

f:himni holds we guilty of iniscon- 
ceptiort for my view that it is a signi- 
licaiit advantage of a buffer .stock 
.selutiie that it can be formulated and 
iiiiplemenled w'ifhoiit the active parti¬ 
cipation of even the majority of the 
trading countries. He .seeks to .supiwrt 
bis iinpntatinn by fiust pointing out that 
L'N'CTAI) is working towards produ- 
c(’r-c()nsiiiner con.senMi.s in international 
u>inin<»dit\ agreements, and then quo¬ 
ting the now established Common Fund 
pro\isions which emphasise and visau- 
lisc (Jo-operatu»n between producers 
and consumers of internationally traded 
fCommodities and also ''inlernalionally 
cx)-ordinatcd national stocks**. Chiiiinl 
stretches my iwint unduly and lrie.s to 
nvcrempluLslse it. In niy article I merely 
mean to call attention to the fact that 
even if certain countries (either as ex- 
porter.s or as Importers of a Commo¬ 
dity) adopt .an unreasotiahle and un- 
re.simnsivc .stance in commodity nego- 
tration.s, an international commodity 
;igie<‘uieut basetl on buffer stocks need 
not hr prevented from taking shape 
;vnd t>peniting. merely due to lack of 
Ibnnal consent from the ri*calcitrant 
country or ctmntries. Chimnis own 
confrontation of “the political problem 
ot resolving exi>OTters conflict and pro¬ 
ducer-consumer conflict*’ (p 1509) 


the partidpatioii of so many au^iv0n$ 
coijntric.s it does not imply that I rr- 
gaixl their collaboration as undesirable. 

II UNCTAIJ or the Agreement setting 
up the Common Fund can bring aboOt 
cnij.senMis and co-operalion between 
exporting and hnimrting countries, so 
iiiiich tlic licttcr fur the world trading 
s>sh*ni. 

'I rilM.S OK TkxDK and J'JFVFr4>l>lNG 
Couvi IllKS 

I now juoceed to deal with some of 
(Thinuii'.s mi.sreprc.sentntkms or at least 
mi.sn‘ading.s of my standpoint in may 
impugned article. 

Chimni coihstriios me as .saying that 
developing countrics .should continue to 
reuiaiii sellers of raw materials and 
])iHnary (x)mrnodities to eternity, re- 
gaidle.ss of the changing opiwrlimilies 
nil the world liading scene and the 
clianging lerpilrcmcnts and abililie.s ol 
developing countries. 

before ennfuling this misrepresenta¬ 
tion of my essential po.sition on the 
issue in clem-t nt terms, some remarks 
on (^himiii's .siibmi.ssions on the terin.s 
*of trade question are called fur. 

by way of .snbslaiiliating his conten¬ 
tion. that develoiiing countries have 
bet*ii suffering progressive deterioration 
in I heir lcini.s of trade, Chimni adduce.s 
ts rtaiii writings., but they a’l add up 
lo little more than the old .stoiy of 
ifigeiiioiis selection of comeniarkt com- 
mmlHiea and couvenient time span. 
For in-slaiicc. he quotes L \ Raiiga- 
lajan lo show hatiana and tea having 
.suffered deterioration in purchasing 
power ill Icrnis of .'^tecl in 1974 as 
eomparcil to 1950, 1954 respectively, ^ 
Has Chimni examined the iiiovemc;nts 
ill the piin liasing power of banana and 
tea in Icniis of other manufactures 
such as bicycles, shoes and transistors? 
Have the terms of trade of banana and 
tea remained the same over any time- 
spati th-a-iis even other primary com¬ 
modities .such a.s wheat, raw cotton or 
copper? Does Chimni presume that 
the purchasing power of any single 
maiiiifactiirccl good iii tcmis of every 
other manufactured good n'lnains un¬ 
changed at all times? Moreover, what 
aljout the movements of costs of pro¬ 
duction of various priiiiarx' os well as 
mauufacturod goods? If inor»e banana 
or mom lea have to be offered at a 
particular iHiint of time; to puahase a 
given quantity of .s'tcel compared to an 
earlier point of lime, does it ahei co.st* 
proportionately more to produce an 
unit of banana or teo? Has the cost of 
producing a ton of steel remained un¬ 
changed over the relevant period?. Db. 
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01^ tejit 4 }n the one hand* and ateej^ on 
the other. Jit themselves tell us any¬ 
thing about tlio d>'namiqs of cost fac¬ 
tor in respect of these protUicU? When 
v\^ ponder over these questions the 
inlprtissionistic natures of coiiclusioiu: 
based on exchange value of banana aiid 
tea ill terms of steely etc, becianes 
rnunifest. 

Taking an aggregative vii w el' the 
issue, it may l>e worth recalling Hu* 
laet tliat, in llu* thrw yi’iirs from 1971 
lo 1073, even an aniinal average in* 
crease of 12 cent in the I'mptjil 
prices of developing countries could 
nol prevent a progressive iinproxenient 
in ihi'ir tenii.s of trade during ibis 

period, and <‘ven a 24 per cent increase 
ill the pi lees of their iinporls in 197 i 
.still enade possible a 10 per cent 
inipi-ovenuait in llieir terms of trade in 
I hat >ear.> In llu* face of .such vieissi- 
tudinous behaviour of iiUcmatioiial 

markets, a secular deterioration in 

tjeriiis of tiadc! oi developing eoniitri(‘s 
< an he ulfiiiiied only h\ pre-medilatefl 
>eIeetioii oi prodiuts and peiiod ot 
xears. 


Cdn'nnii invokes llie li'.stimonx’ of 
Haul Prehisth for the period iJSTO-UklS 
for liis belief in the IcTins of trade 
decline. lie is apparently unawarr* nl 
the fact that the eniprrical basis ol Pre- 
hi.seh's coiielusions is extreinelx shakey, 
as it was based on the exiu'iieiiee nt 
one de\eh,ped eoimtiy — Hiitaiii. Kvi‘n 
wJu-re Hiitahi aloiu* is eoneenied, the 
conclusion was derived from jii\tax)osing 
fob prices of British e\]U)rts and cif 
prices of British iiniiorls, whieh, in 
coii.se(pieiiee, disregardi'd the «fleets ol 
M\ in freight rates on the Ic nns oi 
trade of a country. 

As a matter ol fact. P T Mlsworth 
in a highK aggregative* study has 
even brought out that, he’.wecn 

187(1-1905, almost all the tleeliiies 

In the prices of prlmaiy products 

iroporled hy Britain were allvilmtable 
to fail ill iiiwaid freight rafc.s. 
and .since prk'cs of British inatmfactur* 
ed exports fell by 15 per cenl during 
this i>eriod, tcrni.s of trade* of primary 
producing countries may even ht* said 
to have improved during this period, 
on the ba.si.s of £ob prices ol both 
thdr exports and import.s.- 

Biit ev<ti purely on the empirical 
iMidie, and even restricting llw* eonsi- 
cierations to the i*onmHaUty term.s of 
trade without regard to sei-xiccs ele, 
the secular decline in die term.s of 
trade for primary exports is far from 
conclusively establislied between 1870 
and 1940. R G Ltpsey s observutioiis. 


in : the of Id's lahoriotis and ^ 

exhaustive shidy of US evpcTieiice. be¬ 
tween 1870*s and 1950’s, aiv "revealing 
and instructive enough lo cast .serious 
doubt on the wisdom of any uncritical 
acceptance of Preshisch'.s I la-sis. 

\Miat conchisiuti can now lie n-acli- 
ed, regarding the Icrnis of trade be¬ 
tween priinai'V and inuuulacturod 
coiiiiiiodities? I'or |h(* period b(*foi'c 
1913, the W'cight of evult'uce indi¬ 
cates docliiiiiig teniis of trade lor 
niuiiiilactiired goods. 'I his is parli- 
eiilarly clear lor Aincricuii inunnlae- 
Inres hut also appeal’s Hue for foreign 
nuituifarturcs. Over the whole eighty 
years the picture is not quite as 
clear. I'S <*.\i.'»orts of iuamilacUm*s 
declined in price relative t<i total 
primary imports and exports and to 
agricullni’cd i*.xports; eoinpaied vvilh 
agrieiiltiiral import inices, they 
changed vc*ry little, possibly falling 
.slightly. Imported niannlaclineii fell 
in price relative lo I’S agricultiiral 
exports, hut rose eoniparcd with total 
primary product imports and e\polt^ 
and agiicnUnral iinporls. In smn- 
iiiarys coinparLson.s \\ith exports 
of I’S manufactures slrongK con- 
ir.ulict the belief in declining lelaIjNc 
pn'maiA product prices; compaiisons 
with inannlacture.s ini)Kirt('d into the 
rs Jiiildly coiifirni it. On tin* whole, 
there .seem to he more tn.stanee'i' nl 
primary products relatively gaining in 
price than losing. The scatter around 
the relalioiisliips among totals is 
l.irge, and siipnorts Kiiulle-liei gei*s 
view that tlic pritnary rs manulactur- 
ed product distinction i.s nut a paiti- 
enlarly iisi'lnl one for the analvsis oi 
changes in terms of lr.icle. ’ 

In addition (o the inad(*(jnae\ ol the 
empirical liasis, the nu-chanisins h\ 
which rn*his(‘h explains secular ileiline 
in the h'rms of trade ol developing 
eouiUri(*s, contain seveial .serit)us dr.ivv- 
hacks and infirmitie.s whose delaih'd 
Irc-almoiit^ in tlii.s "reply” would lake 
IIS far afield. Suffice it hf’rc, to jnsi 
mention ihsU secular dc'cliiie in the 
terms of ti.ade of developing eoiinlries 
dn(*s not follow as a iiec(*s.s.ny onU’omc 
fiom these inerhainsms, 

I am lar Iroiu advising or even desir¬ 
ing that developing connlrir's slionld 
remain condipiiiied to tin* peipetnal 
roli* of .sellers of jaw inal( rials and 
jiriiiinry eonmiodities in llie world 
econmiiic .scene. T want lln-m lt> export 
prini.uy coinmodtlies otih as much as 
and for as long as it is ecnnnmiealh 
expedient lo do so, givi*n ihe.oppor- 
tiiiiitj(*s, cxmstraint.s and reciuiremeiils 
taring thctu. In my article, I have* 
exhorted them not lo withdraw ihcii 
i'esfjiii'ec.s preiiuttuivlij (lom primarv 
production for exports. Kv<*n if the 
terms of trade (ou whatever meuMin* 
or crilerion) on the foreign tiad<* srH-lor 
nre deleriorating, dovelo|>ing eoniitries 


(or t^ny country in like- situation for* 
that matter) have still to considtT care¬ 
fully and realistically tlu*ir po.ssible 
h rius ot irudc from tlieir ioiai ecotioniic 
I tnififiunitiims at the rclevatit point ol 
time. For instance, if thi* same rpiantily 
of bniiaiiu buys less .steel than formerly, 
the det'isive (piestioii from a pnliev 
viewpoint i.s : will the <!e\ eloping 
eountrv eoneeined obtain iiioie .steel l»\ 
.O'ifimg the faclor.s ol pnuhirtuyti /mm 
l.•(nul^n^ toutinls mumtfatittred cxfunfs 
\or .^tnur other ])i-iinaiy extHiils loi that 
mailer) or by emp.'oving Ihe saiiin 
iaeluis ot produt-lioii in the diri*i‘t 
domestic produelion (»l sleid? II il will 
not, llu'n it is still d(*sirahlr loi that 
country to contiiiiic (wpnrliiig banana 
in euhaiige for sicel. 'I'liis nailto would 
liohl. even il OIK* iousidcrs the riiig/e 
jucliuM Inws of tniiJc a incosiuc, 
w'liiih is iimch inon* lelevaul (hut 
vvhicli is uiiiortmuilcly olten t<'noied 
or niuiereijiphasised in di.siii.vsions ol 

I his issue) than the commodity lernix 
of tiiule in appraising the perhninancc 
ol a eomiliy in inlernutional luuU. 

For in.sluuee, even it tin* dcViTopiiig 
coimlry comerned has to einplov moic 
ot jcal resources hi produce the banana 
w hit'll it e.xpurls in t*\ehaiig(* Jor a 
c'onstanl or reduced qufinlity of slet*l, 

II Wdiilcl .sldl he economicallv inex¬ 
pedient to cruse or reduce c.xporl ol 
haniina, nnles.s that country i-au obtain 
inor<* steel in some allciimtive f‘niplo>- 
ineiit ol the same resonices. Tlius, it is 
quite likely in largo iinniher ol tases 
that dev (loping countries would obtain 
less mannhu tmr.s by diverting their 
factors ol production irom primary 
(-sports either hccaii.se they are less 
endowid and ](\s.s eijnqiped at tin* 
/'I ienint point of lime to x^Hidiice these 
iiiaiinfa(-tiiies than the developed eonn- 
Iries or h(*cause ecnmcineal iiiertsises 
ill till’ t-o.st of producing lh<' inaimlac- 
liired goods c(inct*nu'd afleel the de- 
\ (‘loping countries too (perhaps vvilh 
increasi'd .severity) or some eomhiiuilion 
of both. In point of lad. this has 
au’cadv happened on a I.irgi* scale in 
d(*V( loping eoiinlries after (I(‘\eloping 
comitrie.s, as hione out inter alia by 
increasing balance ol pavmenls dcfitils 
and nnderiillHsatioii of indnslri.il c.ipa- 
citv on a wide front, despite imjioif 
siihslilnlioii in goods alter goods 
these (omitries in tlie past Iwo docade.s 
or so. Il is to forest.ill snc'i a pvedkj- 
meiil lh,il 1 am iTI-di.sposod to sni>i)ort 
d» v( loping eouiilri(‘s vv ithdiawing lac- 
lois of production liom piiin.ir.v exjiorts. 

Chimni refers lo oligojmly and 
oligopsonv in the commodity m irkehs, 
and imp.’ie.s that lliese market imper- 
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fec^iom. rttn(W the obni^pt Kind . 
fac^t of comparaUvo Qdvaiitag<3 nugalury 
and ollo&i?. However, suvv u disniissisul 
ol I 111’ comparalive cost theory is unwar- 
1 aided even tinder the adverse circiiin- 
slanceN iiieiiliutied by hint. J'or, if a 
eomilrv (develcirpuiK or developed) 
iaeed will) iiioiiopsoiiislie buyers and 
iiioiiopolistie sellers (a market condition 
whieli is more imperfect llian oligopob/ 
oligopsony combination)^ it only means 
that country possibly receives lower 
than legitimate and normal price tor 
its exports, and pays higher than legiti¬ 
mate and nonnal price for its imports. 

Hfowever, given these distorted 
pricing eonditioiis. if a eoiinliy iiiuvi- 
mises its nlillties tlnoiigli a particniar 
pattern of iiiternutional exelmngc ol 
goods ami services, eonixiured to the 
regime ot self-sufficicney or some oilier 
pattern of interiiationul trade, that 
eoimlrv would be well-advised to eoii- 
Ihiiie its present [latteni of interiialinnal 
IraiisaeUoiis, notwUlistaiidirig imperfee- 
tions of the international markets. To 
(he extent to which deve]o])ing eoim- 
tries can improve their iitilUies tlirongli 
reduced volume or tlirough a dilTrrc*nt 
pattern of international transactions, 1 
am far from inclined to dissuade them 
iron) that change of economic iKilicy; 
nor <loes the most purist doctrint? of 
comparative cost imply < anything to 
dissuade them. This holds true, regard¬ 
less oi the degree of imperfections or 
perfections in the woild eoinmodily 
markets. 

It may be that a particular develop¬ 
ing country would improve its national 
utilities by reducing or even altogether 
doing away wilh xiarticular primary 
exports ill preference for certain alter¬ 
natives, given alterations in the (‘cotio- 
iiiic opportunities and eonfiguratio)is 
laci)ig iheii). But ibis contingency ba.s 
nothing lo do wilh deterioration in its 
lcini.s of trade per sc nr with raising 
the |)rices of their priniai) exports 
through T))ternationa] ('ominodily Agree¬ 
ments. 

Before ciniclnding this reply, I must 
also niake it clear that I am not against 
developing countries processing their 
own ])nmary eommodilies, anil in> 
article has nothing In imply my ubli- 
vioiisnc’ss of this issue. Nor wouhl a 
regi))U* of intc'riiational stoc'kpile of 
l>rimary eomniodities )iiilitate against 
opiiorl uni lies for developing cxmnlries 
to piocess their own primary emnnio- 
ililies. If a developing country finds it 
economically niore beneficial to exiiort 
its primary commodities in more pro¬ 
cessed form, it can do so without in 
anv way being obliged lo scdl ihe (‘mn- 


Of conr.se> tbere an* protective* bar¬ 
riers in the <levelnped (xiiintries against 
the importalioti ot morc^ processed 
primary eoiiiiiiodiiie-.s liom developing 
eomitries, and J am one of ihi: most 
invelerati; and most vibi'iiienl advocates 
ol dismantling of all trade baiTiers in 
the developed eoniitries agumst infi)oils 
in general and processed pi*imar>' 
imports in xiartienlar from developing 
einintries. However, a sv.slem of biill'er 
stoek.s would do nothing lo hinder trade 
libeialistitioii on the pait of ileveJoped 
I'oimliy in favour of developing ones. 

Vet, in so far as itiipoit hairieis in 
develoxM'd eomitries against processed 
primary eonuniHlilies of dtvelopi)»g 
eomitries persists, developing eomitries 
have to rely on raw products for their 
loicign exchange earnings. Insofar 
as developing eoiiiiliics have to earn 
their toreign (‘xebange ref|iiireMienls 
Jroni the export oj iinjnoLrssed priinaiv 
eoimnodities. iiito'iiatioiial stockpile of 
])rimai\ eomnioclilies would assure diiia- 
bility of and steadv growth in markets 
for these exports to a idikIi greater 
extent than export quotas or multilate¬ 
ral contracts can do - in a manner 
and for reasons spelt out in my im¬ 
pugned article. 

Ill the eonchidifig paragraph of his 
eiitk’d comments. Chimni complains ot 
“certain other lacunae” in my article : 
"inter alia, it does not spell out signi¬ 
ficant adverse eireel of instability on 
developing countries”; il “does not 
(lisetiss economies of huffevstoeking 
etc”. I hope that 1 need not labour llu' 
point to him that no writer can cover 
<*vcr>thing in a single article oi even 
a book. 

My article had only the limited pur¬ 
pose of highlighting the great economic* 
case for minimising fluctuations in tlie 
commodity markets and lor luilferstoc^k 
a.s the most efneaeious ineeharii.sm for 
accompli.shing stabilisation of com¬ 
modity markets. Jn both these, the 
article had the interests of all the 
c'omitries of the world hi focus. Even 
in re.speet of staving the special eeono- 
inic* interest of developing countries, its 
analyses and prescriptions aimed at a 
regitiie which w'onld be most durabli* 
and viable, and would have the greatest 
chance of expanding its scope and 
incrc'asiiig its* beiieficient potentials. But 
even in.s(>rar as the ii).s^abj1ity qiie.s- 
lion is cu)ieorned, it is worth pointing 
out that Ala.sdair Macbcan who began 
his study^ wilh a view to finding mea- 
siires to d(*.*i1 wdth export instahjlity of 
developing c’oiinlrie.'S, taking the export 


^ of his study tio e^iried 
imputing greater fluctuatiuns to the V. 
exports of underdeveloped cemnirtes 
than to those of advanced oiie& - 
Macbeaii even found certain devclopiu4 
eotintries to snfftT front greatc^r expoi^l 

tluctuHlions that certain underdeveloped 
countries.*^ On the whale, mean index of 
e\])ij)t instability of 45 underdeveloped 
countries was found to be as 

against a niea)i index of instability of 
I7.ft tor 18 advanced countries^ — a 
(liiieri’titial too inconsiderable to war- 
lant obsession with export iii.stability 
or to njake it a bone of (xmtentiot) 
between developing and developtfd 
eoniitries. Moreover, Maelieaii himself 
siihseqiieiidy cjiiotes calculations by 
J D CopjMK’k, showing greater fluctiia- 
lioiis for manufactures ihun for primary 
eoimnodities in tht; world trade — an 
index of fi.S for the fonncT, as against 
an index of 3.8 for the latter.^ Abovts 
.ilK when ChiciM)) himself cites (in 
l(M>tnotr 1) Macbean in the same study 
!o Ihe efleet of “concluding that il Ls 
oiilv a popular myth that export 
inKiiihility hu.s an ailveise impact on 
the economic growth of developing 
countries**, it is utterly inconsistent 
for him to reprehend me for not 
spelling out **significant adverse effect 
of export instability on developing 
countries**. 
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Responding to the Tcdmoloaical imperative 


The Technologicel imperative that dominates 
the progress of our century inspires the Heat 
and Mass Transfer Division of Engineers India 
to use the immense wealth of men and 
materials that is India today to usher m a new 
era of self>reiiance in industnal capability 

HMTD playt a pivotal role In India s rapid 
progress in indigenisation of technology and 
equipment Through stnngent training and 
wide experience from their vened 
assignments HMTO today has acquired a total 
capability In heat and mass transfer 
equipment, the hard-core of all process 
industnes 

HMTD expertise spans the range from 
feasibility reports through design engineer¬ 
ing procurement, fabrication supervision and 
erection to commissioining as well as 
complete turnkey assignments 


HMTD designs and delivers qualityessured 
heat exchangers process fired heaters mass 
transfer equipment ml production equipment 
«vaste heat recovery systems and various 
other special equipment specifically designed 
for client needs HMTD caters to the needs of 
industnes as varied as gas processing 
petroleum refining petrochemicals fertilizer 
paper power and ml production HMTD pays 
special attention to ootimiMtion and energy 
conservation 

HMTD - One of the Specialist Divisions of 
Engineers India At the core ol better energy 
management For a better tomorrow 


Heat and Mass Transfer Dhrlelon 

4 SansadMiro 
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MODES OF PRODUCTION DEBATE REVISITED 
WHITHER AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS? 
GUJARAT: IMPENDING REALIGNMENTS 
VALUE AND CAPITAL 
PUBLIC SECTOR WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


WONDERLAND OF EXPORT SUBSIDY 








‘^Thdrstroi^ point? 
It’s their wide fanger 



Their strong pmnt? 

It’s dheir total reliatnlity.” 


Yes. It's true tliat our strength 
is nitr wide range of pigments and dyes. 
Which covers a complete spectrum cn 
shades—from yellow to blade—for every 
product-line. And which covers a variety of 
prt^erties and price levds as wdl. To meet 
all ;^ur requirements. 

And» what's mot«» this range keeps 
growing wider all die time. 

Yet, there’s another viewpoint— 
which,we must admit, is equwly valid... 


And this viewpoint hrmlj holds 
that our strong point is our complete 
dependability. Because our products 
are the result of world-class technology 
And every batch is ngorously tested 
before It comes to you. To help you get 
good results. Batch alter batch. 

What’s more, when dealing with us 
you get the benefit of our reliable techni¬ 
cal service. Whether it’s a question of 
assistii^ you with formulations and 
cobur matching Or helping you solve 
some tndey leclmtcal problem that 
threatens to disrupt your production. 


SotSduchever way you choose to kxdt at us, eventually youll find that we look the same: 
a good colour manufacturer to do business wiA. 


Colour Chffn 


OOLOUIt-*CHBM LIMITED 194 * ChiicchiiaUF RKtaiBMiiM. Bomtay 

CSttloiir ia iIm iMMtioeM of Celpaf>-^^ 
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DESPITE endless homages to seli-rcliatice, there arc few areas whera th<^ 
goverumeut's policies, or the prcdilectiuns of the practitioners of these 
policies, have not led to foreign technological dominance. Ihere are excep¬ 
tions, but these defence communications, space and atomic energy - are 
apparently the outcome less of our poLcics than of the unwillingness of 
foreign governmeiv.s to otTcr the relevant technology', equipment or material. 

Communications is an area where local capability has been relentlessly 
siiiiuiKleted in favour of imported technology. Armed first with IDA credits 
and now with the IMF loan, the Commuiiientions Ministry has finalised, or 
is about to tinaJise, purchase of technology for manufacture of an entire 
spectrum of equipment. Though figures are not forthcoming, one of the 
legacies C M Stephen has left behind in this Ministry is a neat package of 
foreign deals costing around Ks 1,300 crore and distributed among French, 
Italian and Japanese manufactureis. And this is despite the existence ol 
two captive public sector units, Indicin Iclephonc Industries fl'fO ^dd 
Hindustan Teleprinters (HTLJ under the same Ministry. For the last 30 
years or so, units of ITI and the Madras factory of HTL have been inanu- 
facturing telephone and telex equipment. ITI has had a variety of collabora¬ 
tion deals with subsidiaries of the multi national ITf, one id which until 
recently even held shares in FIT. At pcricxiic intervals, though admittedly 
not ofloii, ITI has ‘upgrarled* its tcchni>logy through Iresii collaboration 
agreements, the best known of which was probably the one for producing 
the celebrated crossbar tclcpnonc exchanges. HTL has stubbornly stuck to the 
manufacture cf telex machines under licence from Ohvotii ol Italy, with 
little change or development in two decades. 

The Communications Ministry also has its own lesearch unit, the l elccom- 
munications Research Centre CTRC)^ which has been modelled on the British 
GPO’s research centre at Dollis Hill. Yet few of the TRC's design efforts 
ever reach the production stage. Among the more publicised of its ventures 
has been the design and construction of a pilot electronics switching 
exchange at Rajouri Gardens in Now Delhi. Despite fairly substantial invest¬ 
ments over 10-12 years, there is no likelihood of this exchange ever working 
or of the project providing technology for use iu future production. 

The pattern of buying technology and performing Mi-c alled indigenisa- 
lion over years of production is almost certain let be repeated in the Com¬ 
munications Ministry's new collaboration agreements, though there arc some 
important differences from the past. For one thing, there will now be sub¬ 
stantial outright purchases. Already large telephone exchanges are being 
imported from Japan and all the major telex exchanges of the overseas and 
national telex networks arc also lo be imported. Apart li'iim this, there is 
also lo be an umbrella deal with CIT-AIcatel of Franco for purchase ol 
R and D knowhow, very similar to the arrangement lliai had been once 




proposed between BHEL and Siemens. 

The ClT-Alcatcl agreement has many intriguing aspects. For a sum of 
R*' 450-500 ciorc, the French firm will set up a factory for producing 
electronic exchanges, supply R and D knowhow and collaborate with TRC 
in developing new electronic exchanges. But the exchanges to be manu¬ 
factured are of a 12-year old design and there is no clear understanding that 
under the collaboration with TRC, CIT-Alcatel will actually develop new 
designs that wrill go into production here at a later date. It .seems inevitable 
that manufacture of exchanges of new designs will invoKe fresh purchase 
of French technology and equipment. How was such an -agreement ever 
finalised? There .seems little reason to doubt the widespread rumours that 
'political considerations* pre-ordained the deal long before technical con¬ 
siderations were seri^iusly gone into. 

That is not all. Technology has been purchased for maiiu act me of 
telephone handsets (of ‘contemporary* design) from an Italian him, but the 
TRC had been unwilling to commit itself on the handsets made by the state- 
owned Gujarat Electronics and Communications which is waiting for TRC 
approval before starting manufacture. All the new handset design.s reported 
over the yeais to be under development at ITI have, of course, been con- 
signed to oblivion. Things have reached a pass where ITl has even had to 
import dials for telephone hand.scts. HTL has signed fresh agreements with 
Olivetti for nmnnfactiire of electric typewriters and telex machines and 
negotiations are on for purchase of telephone exchanges and technology 





For a Ministry staffs not by gene¬ 
ralists but by a cadre of communica¬ 
tions specialists, this extent of foreign 
purchase is an admission of serious 
failure, of ill-conceived R and D effort, 
and of an inability to develop and 
build on previously imported techno¬ 
logy. But it is also symptomatic of the 
general lack ot accountability that 
allows claims to be made of advance 
in indigenous technology which pro%c 
to be singularly ephemeral when the 
iiioiiient comes for traii.slating Ihoni 
into ihc realities ol pnxUiction. 


Food imports 

At Cross-Purposes_ 

TIllC IJiJioii Miniver ioi Agriculture, 
Hao lUr«-mha Sbigh, told the Tarliji- 
luentary Comrnith'c attached to his 
Ministry last intjotli that Uic govern¬ 
ment would iiniMirt 1.45 iiiii tonnes ol 
wheat (iii adilitioii to the 2.5 uni 
tonnes ai ready c<inlraclcd for) liom 
the US. 'Ihe iiiip<irt, he saiil, wjls 
necessary to hold down prices. 'Hie 
1.45 run toniie.s, slated to arrive he- 
tw'oen Jainiar) and May iicxi. year, and 
contracted lor at n-lativ«*ly low prices, 
thunks to a giKid world wheat crop, 
sliould ctLshion sonic ot the antieixmted 
pre.ssiire on the public distrilmtion 
.sy.stcm. Vi‘t the factors tnakiiig for a 
poleiitial jIsc in toodgrains pricc.s are 
t(Ki eiiiletnic lor imports ot even 4 mn 
tonnes to lie able to hold down food 






fyiniti Si tbiis 

iq> sharply in Amc states, evM 

pniciirenient will have been tar lower. 

The issue price's of grain from the 
public (IfStrilnitioii sy.sttni would them¬ 
selves necil t4i be raised, in all pro¬ 
bability around April next year, by 
when assi.'iiibly elections will liave 
been over and tho lean .scilsoii will 
have begun. The Agrieultiiral Prices 
CominisMon has recommended an in¬ 
crease in prociirement price 4)f rabi 
wheat to Rs 150 per quintal, a lU « 
pr-r (piintal inoreasr; over last year’s 
price of Its 142. In a bid to keep down 
flic iu<idgraiit.s sub5id>, in tlie past two 
labi .seasons issue prices had beeti rais- 
imI b\ a margin higher than thi‘ in¬ 
crease ill procurement prices. In 1981, 
a n'.sc ol Rs 13 jier quintal in the 
piocuietiiciit price had been more than 
matched liy an increase ol Its 15 in 
issue price- lor jiiiblic distribution and 
ol Rs 25 in issue price to the mills. 
In 1982, die c'orresixindiii^ increases 
vNcie Its 12, Its 15 and Its 30, respci:- 
tiveh. With the releases from the 
public distribution system anticipated 
f<i lise .sliaipiy this year, a steeper 
ii)ci(‘a.sc in issue prices for imblic 
distribution and lor mills is likely 
lo be n-qiiircil it total subsidy 
is lo be field down. The ccnditioii.s 
«d ached lo the IMF^' loan may rcrpiirc 
the food sub.sidy to be kept douTi, but 
what aliout the impact of the higher 
is.suc price ot foodgraicts on lalxnir 
wlio.se wages too arc licing held down 
also till tlj(‘ argilinenl ot contjoiling 
t'fisl-pti.sh iiifla'ion? 


fbmiil^ed at ti&e" Bhatittda Coograsi 
in 1978« was reaffirmed in the. party's 
Varanasi Congress early this year, 
the expulsion and reaffirmation have 
not meant that the Dangeist tendency 
itself has been completely defeated, 
as the current controversies in the 
paily clearly indicate. 

During the party's national council 
meeting in July last as well as in the 
party's executive committee meeting 
in October, these controversies were 
revived; but in the light of the suc¬ 
cess of the Peace March and the 
leading role of the pre.sent leadership 
of the party in the organisation of 
the march, the general se.:reraiy was 
again able to hold his own in the 
party. The attacks and criticisms, 
however, appear to have been resum¬ 
ed in the wake of the C?1 general 
secretary's failure to observe the 
minimum protocol by faibng to visit 
Moscow on the occasion of Breznev’s 
funeral — clearly his way of express¬ 
ing disapproval of Brezhn-iv’j, repent¬ 
ed and, in his later years, increasingly 
ctuilial endorsement ol Uidira (iandhi's 
l)er.soti an«l ix>iit-ies. 

In view of these ambivalent fea¬ 
tures of CPl-Congre.ss relationship 
which even the CPI has not denied, 
it is interesting that on ihe eve of 
the party’s National Council meeting 
in Hyderabad last week, UNI has 
circulated a icport datclired Moscow 
giving the substance of an article by 
a leading Soviet sclioliir on Indian 


jiriccs, e.spt'cially considering tluj price; 
of Rs 203 per quintal of imported 
wheat and the inability of Ihr distribu¬ 
tion .system to meet the increasing 
dnnaiids made iiixm it. 

In file’, prices of wheat and rice 
liavc been on the rise even during the 
period of uiival ol the kharil croj) in 
tho market, though coarse grain prices 
have dcc'Iiii<‘il. While the bust rabi 
harvest had been affected by untimely 
rain and fmsl, the kharif rice harvest 
wa.s badly alfected in the southern and 
eastern statc.s by Iir.st ilelayed rains, 
then Uiiod.s and finally a drought spcdl 
which threatens to bu worse than the 
ocie in 1979. And while rice produc¬ 
tion in Punjab lias incrciised, making 
up for the decline in Haryana, so that 
they have .so far jointly contributes! 
2.58 inn bxnu-s to the rice procured 
by the FCI till the end of November 
(compared to last > carls 2.54 inii 
tonne.sX seven other .states, which are 
also in the main rice growing states, 
have .suffered major damage to their 


Politics 

Shopworn Line 

DESPITE the CPI general .secretary's 
disclaimers, there is little doubt that 
llierc have boro differences in the 
party about its - or rather, in the 
view of the critics, the party general 
secretary’s prestmt political posture 
of total opposition to the ruling party’s 
dome.stic policies and the increasingly 
bitter crdicism of the Prime Minister 
.ts the i'.ersnii chiefly. cv<n .solely, 

lespoiisible for ihc.se ixi'icies. These 

diircrenco.s over what the CPi’s atti¬ 
tude toward.^ the Congress Party 

ought lo be are not new, though in 
the wake of Emergency, they once 
again became live, with S A Dangc, 
founder and Chairman of the CPI, 
opposing the shift in the Q»rs line. 
Though Dange was, after a g.nxl deal 
of natural hesitation in view of his 


aflains, Homan Ulyanovsk). <in the 
ciirn-nt jiolitical situation which ap¬ 
peared in a lecent issue of the Soviet 
Journal, Asia and Africa Today. 
According to this report, tlx; main 
danger in India which **is appearing 
on the Indian political horizon with 
increasing frequency” is the ’'emerging 
right reactionary alternative to the 
Indian National Congress led hy the 
Prime Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi”; 
and since the left in India ha.s been 
ridden with dissensions and so has 
been unable to present a unified al¬ 
ternative programme “leftist forces 
should unite with progresiive forces 
in order to fight the danger emerging 
from the right. This assumes the 
highest priority for the development 
of India”. 

All this is indeed old stuff; there 
is really nothing new either about the 
analysis, or the remedy. Its interest 
lies only in the fact that this reading 
of the ])olitiGal sitimtion should have 
been reiterated at this particular 
moment, when the ruling party itself, 
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cracKing'up, systematicalty 'being hack¬ 
ed to pieces from within by elements 
which are all authentically parts of 
the national bourgeoisie. If the ‘right* 
has played a part in this disintegra¬ 
tion, it is the 'right* in the “Indian 
National C(>ngress led by tin.* India 
Gandhi**, indeed personified by Indira 
Gandhi herself. But precisely when 
the ruling party is collapsing under 
the weight of its contndictions, the 
Soviet expert has not merely rciternt- 
rd this rather shopworn political line 
which even the CPI has rejected, but 
has even rresented an ‘ideological* 
rationale, as it were, to help the CPI 
change its present position. For not 
merely is the Congress(I) described as 
"relatively ]?rogre.s.sivc in the historic* 
sense**’, blit the personal identification 
ol the party with the pcir.soiialit>' of 
its president is sought to be justified 
on the ground that "in the people's 
mind, even the most progressive course 
cannot he .separated from the imli- 
viiluiil and it is ahv.iys associated ^^ith 
personalit>'*'. 


Assam 


Two Trends 


EVEN while claiming that the call for 
an Assam Pundh on December 2, given 
by the ASL and the AAGSP to protest 
against the “conspiracy of the Centre 
to hold elections in the state without 
solving the problem of foreign 
nationals’’, was a failure, the autho¬ 
rities have also conceded that 
attendance in government offices in 
Gauhati — both the place and the 
persons in question being significant — 
was only ‘near nornial*. It is true that 
the call,’ ar, always, received a poor 
response in Cachar district; and official 
reports also claim that there was a 
similarly poor response to the call in 
parts of Goalpara and Nowgong dis¬ 
tricts as well as in the two 'autonomous* 
districts of the Karbi Anglong and 
North Cachar Hills. But other reports 
suggest that in most of the Brahmaputra 
valley, the call had a favourable, if not 
enthusiastic, response and participation. 
If the leaders of the agitation wanted 
to make the point that despite the un¬ 
doubted and increasing weariness that 
has been a feature of public response 
to the successive programmes of agita¬ 
tion, the>’ continue to have a core of 
solid support, the point has been well 
made in the Bundh and its response on 
Thursday. This reUUve absenc^^ of 
. enthusiastic pi^lic partidpation —- of 


tbe.kind that was evident tikUbt mciive- 
nient’s initial phase — is also prv^bably 
due to the fact that there is increasing 
realisation even among passionate sup¬ 
porters of the agitation that its aims, 
especially those relating to the ‘de¬ 
portation* or even the ‘dispersal’ from 
Assam of ‘loreigiu nationals*, aiv qiiito 
simply unattainable. 

From the point of view of the lead¬ 
ers of the agitation, however, the claim 
of the government that the call for the 
Bundh had a poor response in the 
autonomous hill districts of Karbi 
Anglong and North Cachar, if correct, 
ought to induce some serious rethink¬ 
ing on the question of why the people 
in these areas, who can be said to 
have the same kind of grievances, 
though in much the more acute form, 
than those articulated by the leaders 
of the agitation — unchecked immigra¬ 
tion. extreme economic backwardness, 
threat to 'identity*, etc — arc now 
seemingly becoming alienated from the 
mainstream aims of the leaders of the 
agitation. Indeed, viewed in the per¬ 
spective of the events of the past three 
years one notes both the trends: a 
hardening of attitudes in those areas 
where the agitation has always had a 
following though the people in the 
areas might be said to have less reasons 
to feel aggrieved; and a distinct slacken¬ 
ing of enthusiasm for the aims of the 
movement in those regions where the 
\»iicvaTice.s have greater relevance. 


Congress (I) 

Caricature and Parody 


A Correspondent writes: 

IT u becoming increasingly difOcult to 
distinguish between the caricgtuie 
which is the only way in which one can 
characterise the activities of the niling 
part>' — .and its parody as represented by 
the activities of the factions inside and 
outside the party seeking to challenge 
its present leadership. This has been 
especially so at the highest run£s of the 
party represented by the party president, 
her son and intended heir apparent and 
his challenger. And while Kajiv Gandhi 
appears to be nowhere in this game, 
Maneka Gandhi seems to be scoring all 
the points against the veteran at the 
game, Indira Gandhi. 

Consider her latest perigrinations and 
exhortations, in the last two weeks 
alone. Rushing to Paunar when Vinoba 
Bhave dled^'to register her presence in 
all the modest accoutrements proper to 
such ceremonies* she was also able, due 


to tho'Uck^df imaginalfon-of'-Her-oppo¬ 
nents, to present herself as just 'one of 
the people', bravely walking up to the 
funeral even while running a tempera¬ 
ture, discouraging ovcr-xcalous follow¬ 
ers who were anxious that she be pro¬ 
vided special facilities by insisting that 
she was there “only as a citizen and 
not as a leader", etc. Indira Gandhi her¬ 
self did not perform to greater effect 
during her 'persecution* by the Janata 
government. 

Indeed, both the political disingcmi- 
ousness as well as the political energy 
have been of a piece with what Indira 
Gandhi herself ued to display during the 
early years of her rule as well as on 
occasion.-; wh<’n she chose to present 
herself as a beleagured person, a marked 
victim of mysterious force.*, out to des¬ 
troy her, drawing special attention, in 
the process, to the especial handicaps — 
her age, sex and widowhood — to 
underline her vulnerability. In all these, 
including the handicaps, of course, 
Maneka Gandhi enjoys far greater ad¬ 
vantages. What is striking, however, is 
her unmistakable political energy - • 
f|uite in ocxitrast to the genera] 1as.situde. 
a lack of interest in the details of a 
situation and even a certain quite under- 
.standable wcarines*; in tiie case of 
the Prime Minister’s political interven¬ 
tions. 

Leaving aside the fact that the 
country’s political .situation and, cer¬ 
tainly. the internal situation of the 
country*s leading political party has 
ncrforc<‘ to b<; now discussed in such 
frivolous terms, and leaving aside 
also its larger implicatuins to the poli¬ 
tical system as such, it is instructive 
how the interventions of Maneka 
Gandhi have the appearance of being 
far more energetic than those of the 
Prime Minister in the various fire¬ 
fighting operations — which is what 
current political process is being re¬ 
duced to. Be it the internal crisis of 
the Congress party, be it the Akali 
problem, be it the more specific pro¬ 
blem of the cyclone in Gujarat or the 
grievances of agriculturists in Kar¬ 
nataka and Maharashtra - - in all 
these, Maneka Gandhi has been able 
to present herself as not merely well- 
informed about the specificities of 
these problems and issues but also 
as having rea.*:onab1e answers to them. 
Her observations in Gujarat have 
been especially interesting, and place 
her as the more authentic political 
heir of Indira Gandhi than Rajiv 
Gandhi could ever he: sympathising 
with the victims of the cyclone in 
Gujarat and exhorting the people to 
rise against 'corruption, unemployment 
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and official apathy'* she is hfeported to 
have telerr^d iq the patbbreMkjog way 
ill which Ihc .M>ulh h«id iiri.seti 

during the Nav Nirman movemcnr. 
"The time", she said, “has come again 
for Gujarat to wake lo the need of 
the hour.” 

Heady stuff, even if rather brazenly 
4 ,p|M)rtiiKii.sli(.'; Iml. the point is that 
oiilv fiidira (^iiulhi could have 
matched it. And poor Rajiv Gandhi, 
despite all his well-publicised manage¬ 
ment expertise before and during the 
Asiad. clearly seems incapable of 
matching the political instincts of 
Mancka Gandhi. 

France 

Striding Two Worlds 

IT was perhaps not entirely a coin¬ 
cidence that the Indo-Freiich (and US) 
agre<Miu‘ut t)n iht* fjiicstion ol nuclear 
fuel supply for Turapur was reached 
on November 2(h on th<‘ eve of the 
four-day .state vi.sit of President 
Mitterrand. The problem had ari.sen 
over France’s in,sistencc on iinposlug 
ll:c iNjnditioD f)l "pnr.suit and per- 
peliiih” in acc'ordancc with France’s 
*‘obl iu.it ions’’ under Tjondon Club ni]e.H 
set l)y most of llic unclear powers 
(buniou (Tliiiia). India which had 
agreed to the trilateral arrangement in 
July wa.s then clearly atixioiis to shelve 
irritants in Indo-US ties and did not 
perhaps consider all the implications 
of that arrangiMiicnt. France liiw now 
apparently decided not to pre.ss the 
i.ssue. 


at Kjidwa, 'Z^«. - laft a putBerf'/^' dMi di&d' ’ 

ev.^.,.thoagb. oply 18 of* tli*. S 7 -parti- aspect these devefepf^ telatkms 
cip.itwg states were I’raricophoiic'. that France considers the third world 

The as.serHon of this hiuuiueness’. as its biggest anns market and is at 
j)articularly in Africa, has been jiresent the third largest exjwrter of 
considerably helped by skilful dipio- arms. 

iiiacy; for instance, while opposing the 'phis peculiarily of French foreign 
US policy of linking Cuban troop |)olicv. in varying degree's coimnon to 
withdrawal from Angola with a pos- other countries of \Vc.stem Europe,only 

.sibli' Niunihian .s<‘ltlement, i*>ance bv reflcc'ts the desire of these countries to 
.'il.w oflered to replace Cuban troops protect their national interests while l>e- 
in Angola with its own troops — ing allies of US and their apprehen- 

elearly w'ilh a view to reassuring Zain* ^ions iiF the strong under-current of 

a.s well as tfie US. Its snppijrt to bipolarity in US-Sovict relations which 

Seychelles against South African sub- may not always confomi to their 
version forms part of its laigi r perspec- owii interests. That France does 
live of the Indian ocean i.slaud .stages not want * to be left out of the 
of Seychelles, Malagasay aod Mauri- ralculations of the third world coun- 
tiiis, all of whom apix'ar lo be c\>.sc tries either is evident in the Milterrand 
to lonuiiig a pact w'ith some lonm of government’s resolve to cultivate special 
military arrangeincnl with France, lic.s with Mexico (Latia America). 
France’s position on llic North-South Algeria (Africa) and India (Asia) as 
dialogue, its support to the call for a well in the newi> that it has been 
New Inb matioij-.d Economic Order, :iounding India on the passihility of 
etc, have also invested the country with lieUig accorded oljscrvcr status at the 
image of being .an ally, even perhaps next non-aligned, smiiinil. 


BUSINESS 


Weak Base for Modernisation 

THE textile machineiy industry is few years, they had geared themselves 
having a lean time. Production of spin- up for raising their annual output to 
ning, weaving and processing machi- about Ks 400 crore and had even plan- 
nery in the first half of the current ned to invest over Rs 100 crore for 
fiscal year (April-Scptembcr) is put at this purpose. As things have turned 
Rs 80 crore against Rs 99 crore in the out, some manufacturers have been 
corresponding period of last year, a forced to actually reduce the number of 
decline of nearly 20 per cent. The in- shifts and working days for want of 
dustry expects the situation to deterio- orders. The Development Council for 
rate further, since it claims that new Textile .Machinery has set up a standing 


'fhe choice ol bVance by the US as 
its r(T»lacemcnt, India’s acceptance of 
the arrangement and the re^dution ot 
the differences that liad arisen Ixdwoen 
India and Franco over the fine print 
ol the deal —• all this underline.s the 
special appeal of France for third 
world coiuitrics. more so now under 
the socialist government. Francje’s 
decision to recognise and supply arms 
to the Sandinisla government in 
Nicaragua, its criticism of the US in 
El Salvador and of Soviet intervention 
in Alghan'cstan. and its stand on de- 
velopinenis in Poland all mark it out 
a.s the one important We.steni power 
occMipylng an independent position, 
one perhajJs even ckise lo the non- 
aligned movement, in intcniational 
alfair.s. l^anoe has certainly been 
actively asserHiig it.s independent role 
in international affairs, and in a mani- 
iestatioii of its 'unique’ role took a 
leading part in the Franco-.4frfcan meet 


orders for textile machines and paits 
have virtually ceased from March 1982 
and that there have been requests for 
deferment of deliveries and even can¬ 
cellations of orders already booked. 

Output of textile machinery had been 
rising for the past three years, thanks 
to the modernisation programmes 
undertaken by mills with the aid of 
loans liberally advanced by IDBI on 
specially soft terms. Production in 
1981-82 was nearly Rs 250 crore com¬ 
pared to Rs 220 crore in 1980-81. In 
the current year, however, producti<»i 
may drop to below Rs 200 crore. And 
output of textile accessories, which 
had increased from Rs 81 crore in 
1980-81 to Rs *>0 crore in 1981-82, is 
expected to come down to Rs 70 crorc. 

The slump in demand has caught 
textile machinery manufacturers un¬ 
awares, It has come at a time when* 
encouraged by the trends in the last 


committee consisting of representatives 
of all the interests involved to monitor 
trends in production, to promote 
demand, to identify technology gaps, 
and so on. Earlier, a high-power com¬ 
mittee, headed by the Chairman of the 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, also set up bv the Deve¬ 
lopment Council, had! estimated that 
to make up for the backlog in moder¬ 
nisation of over two decades, the 
textile industry would have to make 
an investment of Rs 2,257 crore over 
a ten-year period, over and above the 
industry’s normal expansion and re¬ 
placement requirement of Rs 1*076 
crore. In all. the textile industry would 
thus need to invest an average of 
about Rs 350 crore annually during the 
eighties on modernisation and replace¬ 
ment. 

The textile industry and, echoing it* 
the textile machinery industry have 
been blaming the long strike by workers 
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of textile mills in Bombay for the re¬ 
cession in demand for textile machinery. 
The strike, however, is only a part of 
the story. There are more important 
long-term factors at work us well. Pro¬ 
duction of cotton cloth by textile mills 
dropped from 4,137 mn metres in 1970 
to 3,146 mn metres in 1981. Even taking 
into account the rise in output of 
blended fabrics, total production of 
by textile mills has been virtually 
stagnant. True, the textile industry may 
not be to blame for the larger failure 
ot planning which has limin^d the 
domestic market for cloth by keeoing 
even the cheapest varieties of cloth 
licyond the reach of onc>half or even 
more of the country’s population. The 
textile industry cannot, however, simi¬ 
larly explain away its failure in the 
export market, in comparison with the 
performance of its principal competi¬ 
tors, A large measure of the fault un¬ 
doubtedly lies with the quality of 
entrepreneurship in the textile industry. 
Given that the pnrnary preoccupation 
of the owners of a large segment of 
the industry is with siphoning money 
out of the industry through purchases 
and sales of cotton and cloth, it is naive 
to expect that the provision of finance 
by the financial institutions will per¬ 
suade them to modernise the machinery 
and professionalise the management of 
their mills. 

What the textile machinery industry 
also needs to w«)rrv about is that the 
segment of the textile industry which 
has gone in for mcKlernisation has 
shown a distinct preference for impor¬ 
ted machinery. TTiis is because, with 
one or two exceptions, the textile 
machinery units themselves are in need 
of modernisation in terms of their 
technology. The textile machinery in¬ 
dustry’s efiFort to expand exports must 
necessarily be constrained by this fac¬ 
tor, though exports of textile machi¬ 
nery touched Rs 24 crore last year and 
are expected to be Rs 30 crore in 
1982-83. Some of the leading textile 
machinery manufacturers have opened 
offices in Singapore, Nigeria, Kenya, 
Sri Lanka and other places to provide 
after-sales and other services to buyers. 
However, to achieve a real break¬ 
through in exports, the machinery 
manufacturers will have to upgrade 
their technology. They have also been 
advised — by the Narasimhan Com¬ 
mittee, for instance — not to confine 
their activities to cotton textile machi¬ 
nery, but to broaden their base by 
developing maclunery required by silk, 
wooUen, hoeieryt knitwear and other 
lectori of t&e iextUe industry as well 


as to pnxluce garment-cutting and 
sp^ial sewing machines. This would 
put the industry in a better position to 
withstand fluctuations • in demand from 
specific sectors of the textile industry. 


Po/yster 

A Dose of Whimsicality 


THE customs duty on Polystci* Fila¬ 
ment Yarn (PFY), Acr>lic Fibi-es (AF) 
and Polysler Staple Fibre (PSF) has 
been raised by Rs I** per kg, 25 per 
cent and 3 iHjr cent, rc.siici.tiv<‘K. 
PFY and PSF manufacturers have been 
clamouring for enhanced protection. 
No such demand had, however, been 
made, by AF iniinufaclurers (mainly 
public sector IPCL). Dcimesiic AF at 
approximately 65 per kg is cheaper 
than imp<uled PF^ the price of which 
would work out to about R& 69 per Kg 
even at the earlier rate ot customs 
duty. It is, therefore, not clear at all 
why the customs duty on AF has been 
raised by as much as 25 per cent, when 
the duty on PSF, which has been the 
most affected by cheap imports, has 
l>een raised only by 5 per cent, 

3 he maximum increase in protection 
been given to PF\* manufacturers. 
Witli this iucreasi'y total pnitcctkai now 
exceeds 750 per cent. It is also interc.st- 
ing to note thiit whereas doinc.slic in- 
.stallcd cuj)acity lor 1*SK is more than 
sufiich'nt to meet the maximum domes¬ 
tic demand, in the case ot PFlf even 
after all the expansion of capacity 
envisaged in the Sixth Plan is achieved 
imports would have to continue. Signi- 
ficuntlx, thf’ biggest importer ol PK\ 
al.so }idpp4*n.s to have the largest installed 
capacity for production of PFY in. the 
countrv. This Gujarat unit acexjunted 
for 12.000 tonnes out of total imports 
of 20.000 tonms of PFY in 1981. This 
purliciilar unit thiu wields enomious 
control over the PFY market. In this 
situation, any increase in import duty 
on PFY could well encourage domestic 
manufacturers to jack up their prices. 
And this is precisely what has hap- 
pt*ned in the present instance. Im¬ 
mediately in the wake of the hike in 
customs duty, domestic manufacturers 
hav<' raised their prices. 

The argument alxiut domestic in¬ 
dustry suffering from disadvantages 
of scale and high raw material 
cost — of DMT and MEG — la cer¬ 
tainly not' beyond Not only 

are there wide dlffermces In dm size 


ol domestic units, but the iK).ssil)ility 
ttl .shitting to KIW ;ls a cb*’aper 
rephicauent lov DMT ha.N now lH*en 
e.stablishcd. besides, international prices 
have be*‘n notably volatile ami it 
is only in the .la.sl few months that 
they havr declined steeply causing a 
rise in impiirts. But as European capii- 
citie.s are pruned and short-term factors 
such as rise in inventories are revei*scd. 
there is a strong likelihood of a rise 
in inieriiational prices loading to do- 
iline in imports. To a largo extent the 
rccern reduction in imernatitnuU prices 
is really a reflection t>f the rise jn Iht- 
value of dollar m-c/*r/s most world 
currencies. It also lemains to he seen 
whether the di.sproporiionate d^'groe ol 
protection, apart front making non- 
.sense ol the govemment’s iniu'b* vaiin- 
tcil |)olicv ol making dona'stu indiistiA 
competitive and cost-cflicieiit, wiil alsi> 
givr a botvst to smuggling. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Inland 

Six months 

Rs 

95 

One year 

Rs 

173 

Two years 

Rs 

325 

Three years 

Rs 

475 

Concessional RateN 


One 

Year 

Students 

Rs 

85 

Teachers 

Rs 

123 


Concessional rates arc available 
only in India. To avail of conces¬ 
sional rates, certificate from rele¬ 
vant institution is essential. 

Foreign: Surface Mail 


One year 

US S 

40 

Foreign: Air Mail 

One Year 

Bangladesh, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka 

S 

33 

Other A,s-ia 

$ 

50 

Africa, Australia, 
Europe 

$ 

60 

South and North 
America and 

New Zealand 

$ 

75 


Remittance by money order/ 
bank draft/postal order preferred. 
Please add Rs 7 to outstation 
cheques for collection charges. 


All remittances to 

MHl Political Weekly. 
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STATISTICS 


VaflatfoB (Per Cent) 


Index Numbers of Wholesale P Ices 

(1970-71 = 100) 


All Commodities 
Primary Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-Food Articles 
Fuel. Power. Light and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 


Coat of Likins Index 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

Poi Agricultural Labourers 


Money nnd F nnking 


Money Supply (M •) 

Net Bank Credit to Government Sector 
Bank Credit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 
Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 


Index Number of Industrial 
Production 
(1970=100) 

General Index 
Basic Industries 
Capital Goods Industries 
Intermediate Goods Industries 
Consumer Goods Industries 
Durable Goods 
Non-Durable Goods 

Foreign Trade 


Exports 

Imports 

Balance of Trade 



Latctt 

Owr 

Over 

Ovet 





Welgbtt 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. In 

lo 

In 

In 


(13.11.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81.82 

80-8! 

79-80 

78-79 

1000 

290.0 

0.5 

2.7 

4.9 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


417 

274.2 

0.5 

2.7 

5.8 

10.9 

IS.O 

13.8 

—1.3 

298 

247.9 

0.6 

3.6 

5.5 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-<1.7 

106 

248.4 

0.3 

4.0 

9,5 

9.7 

11.9 

14.7 

-4^3 

85 

457.2 


4.5 

4.5 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

499 

274.8 

0.6 

2.2 

4 3 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 




Variation 

(Per Cent) 




latest 









Month 

Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 



Last 

Last 

March 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Month 

Ymt 

82 

* 




I9M-100 

489* 

0.2 

7.2 

7.0 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

I960- 100 

448” 

1.4 

7.4 

5.9 

11.9 

11.8 

7-8 

3.4 

luly 60 Jiim 

470” 

3.8 

4.2 

6.8 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

—.1.9 

61-100 










Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 
Unit Latest- 



Week 

Over 

Ovet 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(12-11-82) 

Last 

Last 

Mar 26, 

81.82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 



Mouth 

Year 

82 





Rs crore 

68,273 

1,207 

7,923 

5,722 

7.017 

8.522 

6,931 

6,985 



(1.8) 

(13.1) 

19.1) 

(12.7) (18.2) 

(17.4) 

(21.2) 

Rs crore 

35,!i2f> 

1.-395 

6,752 

4;741 

4.957 

5,705 

3.862 

1,921 

Rs crore 

45,378 

479 

5.670 

2,884 

6,492 

5.690 

5,280 

4.125 

Rs crore 

1,477 

—25 

—1.837 

-1,184 

-2,069 

—613 

—10 

968 

Es crore 

47.836 

418 

5,705 

4,086 

5.762 

6.088 

4,743 

4,805 



(0.9) 

(13 5) 

(9.3) 

(15.2) (19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21.6) 

Weights 

Leteit 

Average of 


Vadetion (Per Cent) 



Month 



















In 

In 

In 

In 

In 



1982 

1981 

1982tt 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

100.00 

165.7* 

170.0 

162.5 

4.6 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

6.9 

32.28 

196.2» 

200.2 

187.3 

6.9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

15.25 

161.0* 

186.3 

180.3 

3.3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

20.95 

148.6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2.7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

31.52 

155.3* 

163.8 

146.5 

11.8 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

3.41 

165.4* 

167.9 

163.9 

2.4 

-0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

28.11 

154.1* 

163.3 

144.4 

13.1 

9.3 

— 

—3.2 

10.0 

Unit 

LnteM 

Cumulative for* 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

T8-19 

77-78 


Month 









(Aug 82) 

82-83t 

81-82t 






Rs crore 

457 

3el96 

3.016 

7,358 

6,711 

6,459 

5,555 

5,404 





(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 

(5.0) 

(s.a) 

Rs crore 

767 

5g257 

5,292 

13,110 

(4-7) 

12.524 

(38.8) 

9,022 

(22.0) 

7.398 

(22.8) 

6,025 

(18*7) 

Rs crore 

—310 

-2,061 

—2,276 

—5.752 —5^13 —2^3 

—1J43 

-621 


Employment Exchange Statistics 


Number of applicants on live registers 
(as at end of period) 

Number of registrations 

Number of vacancies notified 

Number of placements 


Unit 

1 

Latest 
Month - 
(Apr 82) 

Cumulative for ^ 

1982 1981 

1981 1980 

1979 

1978 

itn 

Thousand 

18,059 

18,059 

16,332 

17,838 lUOO 
(10.1) (ll!0) 

14^334 

(13.1) 

12,678 

(16.1) 

10424 

‘SJiS 

Thousand 

375 

1,661 

1.831 

6^ &156 

6,132 

5428 

Tboueaiid 

76 

277 

277 




Thousand 

42 

160 

154 

(5.2) (2.6) 

“-a 

0.6) 

'•iS 

(-) 

'-a 

(ii.e 


* For eurmt year upto latest month for which data an avafiaUe and for oonessponding period of last year, 
t Variation \n current year upto latest month which data are available over corxesponding period of last year, 
tt Provisional data. 
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THE rumpus over the report of the 
Second Presi Ojiimilssioii i.s providinK 
st»roe free entertainiirent. 11 all adds 
up hi quite a charade: there is llie 
fiiaiu hod>‘ of the report: there arc 
several notes of dissent h>- a iiiinoriiy 
of the C]fjrnrnis.sioi\*s members, jointly 
as well as severally: ther<* is the foot- 
dragging hv the authorities over pub¬ 
lishing the report; iinaU>, there is, the 
lor-the-prr*scfit final event of laying of 
collies of the rcixirt at the last session 
of Parliament, with the curt announce- 
inent that rcconiinendations contained 
in jt arc to !»• sifted In an inter-minis- 
tcTial coniinitte<’, which Is aTuilher way 
ot saying that the government is yet 
to make up its mind what to ih with 
them. 

1’hc iiHicial predicament is Ciisily 
iindcrstfHjd. Tlw^ press is v**ry much ot 
an industry; thei is explicit statutory 
recognition of this lact since 1978. 
Over thv entire .spectriiin of tfa* indus¬ 
trial sec'or. one perceives intiniations 
ol a nc‘w directum. The philosophy ol 
unlettered private iiv'ti.itive i.s in, dog- 
ma.s, Muh as reflected iii the Monopoly 
and Ucstriclive Practices Act, are out. 
'Fh*' main rcjioit of the Secxnul Press 
(>oinmi.ssiun dilatc.s, lor a <|uilc a few 
oiTiotivc paragraph.'!, on the evils of a 
situation where noii-govf'rning inino 
ritic.s who control the machinery of 
eoimnuiiication’ iwcrcisc, hv virtue ol 
their pit»ptTt 3 lights, contru' tivor tlu‘ 
free di.s.seuiination ol ncw.s and ideas: 
the right of cxpre.s.sioTi. wc arc iiifomi- 
cd, ‘i.s somewhat thin if it can he 
exercised only at the siiffercnce of the 
managers of mas.s coiimmiiicatiim'. 'Fills 
i.s at host qiiiLsi-hoinily of aci ersatz 
genre; you would kmk in vain for any 
.similar clear-cut stulemcnt regarding 
the ‘thinne.ss* of the light of expre.ssioii 
when it e;Hci he exercised only at the 
.sufferance of the authorities, or of 
goons Iiehmging to the ruling party. 
Ev<*n if one w'cre to let that pass, 
given the .sea change in the general 
philosophical luxsitiou offlciully Mih- 

.srrihed to. ami v\ith the monoi'Hily 
hoiise.s currently lu'ing urged to ex¬ 
pand in all shapes aiid directions, 

vertical, horizontal, diagonal, oblong, 
it vvonki he aw'kward foi the govem- 
menl to go along with the major re¬ 
commendation tit the maH>rity int'tri- 

hers of the Commission; to de-link 

the contwil and ownership of a news¬ 
paper fnini other liiisincs.ses in cose 
its circulatioT. exceeds one hundred 
thousand. Build arches of linkage and 


hridge.s of conccntriitioii everywdiere 
else, hut not where ncw.s])apcrs arc 
conccrnei.1, wm'P s<}uik 1 .somewhat hollow 
eiMier as a principle t>r rt.s a .slogan. 
OaLsistency may be the hobgoblin of 
.small minds, hut .since, in this in 
.stance, it i.s the big industrial hoiise.s 
who woiiM he at ihe receiving end ol 
incoiisisteul actuji. they arc unlikeh 
to let the government get a\\a\ with 
applied sophf.strv. 

.Much ol this is however pla>-acting. 
'Fhe more concr<‘tc rcas<iii lor the 
govcrnmcnl’.s euihaira.s.sTn4‘nt is olivioii.s- 
ly s<mieHiifig different. Dc-linkiiig is 
good if the ncw.spjpiMs write agaiu.st 
y<ni. if is not called lor if fiicaiiwhilc 
the> have learnt to behave. By ami 
large, mexst new.spaivrs have learnt to 
hclmvc; inovemeiit along the Icarmiig 
c.iirvc has accelerated particularly dur¬ 
ing the past siv or <-ight nionth.s'. Not 
loo inaiiy new.spaper luoprictors or 
editors arc now left in the c‘outitr> who 
w'oiiJd allow the publication of cacidid 


views, for instance^ on the perfonnance 
of the present Prime Minister or lici 
ciiUmrage without careful editing. 

Mavericks lik«‘ .Arun Shomie will of 
com.se he around, Imt, as has 
now lu'cu umvincingly (IcumiilsI rated, 
given the *^uclal-capitali.Nti<‘ scl-iip, 
*he\ can he duly taken care ot. If 
cvcr> thing is coining up hunky-dory, if 
.Mich mavericks do not any longer ix>m' 
aiu threat, win holher about de¬ 
linking at all. or, for that matter, 

make' a leti.^h of the so-c‘uilcd ‘pricn*- 
page .schedule":* (!ivef) the esmutry’s 
i'oiititle.ss ilivcr.sitics. some m'casional 
variatioixs in die theme arc inevitable, 
hill the ruling dii&s, as long as it re¬ 
mains iiuifit'd, will he axsiiretl that 

till* dissiaiaiiccs ol the ])ress will not 
aflecl it.n inlen'si.s. 'Fhe voles that 
w<‘iit towards the direction of the 
Janata party in 1977 have since flock- 
c*l hack home; th(‘ inoiiO))oly hoiisc.s 

too have, .•*«) wh\ rake ii]> issiie.s from 
prc-histor> such ii.s the *de-linking’ of 
iicw'.spapei.s? 

There i.s little .solac<‘ in the notes 
ol dissent .sulunittcd by the minority 
ijiciijIht.s of the (roinmi.ssioii eitliei. 
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Jy aiicl large, they arc worried at the 
prospect ot the government intnidnig 
to regolafe th< prK*<'S page.s and aeJ- 
vcrtiseiiHMit ratios in newspapers; the 
\xony jilnM).st l)ordc‘r.s on obsession. 
t)iie or lv\o oi these minority fuciiibers 
would in oliicr sea-Mins, rlaiin to be 
(frvoiit vK-ialist.s; th*‘y luve scctniiigiy 
|M r.sn.nlcil theiu-selvcs that the press, 

\\ liic h .snppusedly epitomises irecdom 
o! I \prcssion, should not only have the 
imdom to scl prices, Imt also decide, 
nil I's own. the rest ol what are known 
a.s leohnhal details' ol publication. 
To he lair, perhaii.s those gentlemen 
arc >et to recover tnlly from the 
triinnij ol the Kinergc-iii y. Tt is still 
dilHcnlt to condom* the kind ol ‘corn- 
modil>-letishisni* thoy have*, indulged 
in. I'or, when they !us.sert that the press 
miisl be r«*e i<» set prices and advertise¬ 
ment latios. etc, they realiv mean 
new'spapcT pioprietors must be Ircc, 
Ilcalily, bow ever, remains reality. 
Where no restraint operates. ru.wvs- 
paper pioprietors are wont t<i lomi 
cattc'is ;uk] set niiconscionalile prices 
lor their piipcM.s; they arc wont to 
reduci* the .si>ace for news and give if 
over lo advertisements. AppaitJntly, 
none oi lliese inisdeincanoms. in the 
V'fw- of the minority member.^, should 
altrac'l n gnlalory action on the part 
of the gtivcnimciiL. The right ol e\- 
ptcssioii apparently also incoiporates 
the. light of newspaper o^vners to 
operate their olliccs and ontKls in a 
iHnnplclely arbitrary* iiiainicr. What a 
lovc'lv Mght it i>, the vot,cries of 
s<H‘i:ili>tn rnbl>inir sboniders with the 
lepiescnlalivcs ol Ihe most reh'ogiade 
a^MUtnienf of n<*wspai)er propiietor.<, 
bf'fli sluinliiig ihenoebcs hoarse in 
dc»leme of the i«lo.i ol Ihe Mrec‘ pic-s. 
Some of Ihesc ownci.s arc known lo 
|j.‘ in ihe liahiJ of nol loleiating iwrii 
the mo^l lepiil lomi ol tradt* nin'oii 
:»tlivil> wilhiii Ihcir i^orluls, .some ol 
ihctn, oalling in their freedom, print 
ihc most blatant imtniths alM)nt indh 
\iduals and chus-s .ulversarh^, and aie 
chary lo c'.irry an\ contradictions that 
might be .''Cnt, or relegate .such con- 
(Tadi('lion.s lo Ihc bottom ot the 
seventh colnimi in an inside page; 
.MMiie <if lluni maiii<aiii infoniial 

black li.st of those who are not to be 
iilanvcd any space in their papers. 
\!*L in this striwigc seivson, and with 
Jagannath MLsbra's i>re.ss bill convert¬ 
ing even tho nK>st despicable scoundrel 
inti> a iKJtenlial martyr, Mwne of these 
ncwspapc'r owner.’? dare to flaunt them- 
sc*lves as cbainpic^i defenders of the 
right to free e^pression, 

The right lo .st)eech and e\prc.vtioii 
I.S a democratic right. In our kind of 


system, W'pnaave Ale tflSrti’ ow'h*!, 
to keep S^tdag. But it cannot be an 
isolah-cl fight. Somebody who fa a 
volarv of detention witiiout trial or 
jireventive detention can hardly be 
taken seriously if he claims at die 
.sunk* time to be u great lieliever m 
the freedom of expressbn. Sonielxidy 
who has M*t himself agaitist introdiio- 
icig free collective bargainii:g in his 
organisation is scaredy the most appro¬ 
priate person to speak on the right to 
expres.sion. The battle for a free press 
has to Ijc ])art of the whole battle for 
cstabli^bing democratic' rights. A great 
JilkTator abroad, who happeas to be 
a tyrant at home, hits to be taken with 
a pinch of salt. 

The debatf* cjver the report of the 
Press C<)inrnis.sk)Ti, which i.s being 
linked wdth the debate ewer a free 
prc&s. i.s thus flawed. Those who are 
.«ihoiiting the most for pres.s freedom 
are in rnevst case's only intere.sted in 
the Irec’dom lo pay as little ils they 
can to thcii employees, the freedom 
t«» set the prii'C iis high a.s they ciwi. 
to ctilleet the maxinmni advcTfiscancnl 
rcvc'niic, and to pay the least tax. 
Not that the other side has a better 
ea.se. The .siippo.sed concern of tlie 
authorities for regulating the new.s- 
paper indiKstry has little to do with 
the* objective of protecting die interests 
of readers and the general public. .Vs 
l<»ng as new.spapci* editors and pro- 


pUtkus eon V^ 1^^ 

joining die piailoitr of die rufibg paify 
or the ruling household, the rest of 
the issues cease to matter. Once they 
learn to .sipg the praise of Indira 
Gandhi ami her offspring, they can 
get away with murder. 

One; little point illustrates die 
.specious nature of the debate. Neidier 
.set of members of the Ojiimii.ssion, not 
the majority, nor the minority, con- 
sidcTc^d it relevant to refer to Article? 
269 of the Ckjnstitiition, which .sug- 
ge.sts that the Centre .should levy a 
ti4.v on newspapers and pas.s on vi 
entbety die proceeds to the states. 
The minority, who have ecjuated pro- 
teefing the interests of the* news- 
paiier owner: with the protection oi 
the right of free expression, would 
naturally not allikU* to a mc;a.suie 
w'hich, if carried out, would affet,*! the 
eaniFngs of proprietors. The majority 
W'ould not. .siocc* the beneficiaiy of the 
niC'asnre would not be the Union 
govermneiil, but the .stalas; in any 
ease, so long its the pixiprietors play 
liall. ihev must be .shielded Irom taxa¬ 
tion. The niiooTity, at oin* place, talk 
of a tax on advcri‘isenienl> in news¬ 
papers. xvhic’b i.s however not cpiite 
Ihe .same thing. It i.s a fake debate 
altogi'ther. It could lianliy be i>ther- 
wise, with both iiroprielors and the 
government ranged on the .same .siile 
of the (;la.s.s ulignmtait. 
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from i\ie sf*conc] week of June, owing 
to labour iinro<;t leading to acts of in. 
timidiition and sabotage by workers, 
rcrfruiiianre ot Iht* nictal cladding di- 
VLsioii Mas below OApeclations lH‘canse 
oi iioTi-av'uilability ol adcajuale stain¬ 
less steel ])lates of required .speeili(:a- 
tioii. 'rhe dixision is expected to fare 
IxHli r ill the* current year, following 
prospi’cts of getting this raw malcTjal 
indigenously, and also finalising ar¬ 
rangement's for rolling facilities with 
Roiirkelii Ste(*l Plant. industrial nu- 
clertakjiig of Uk^ company’s pbarmiieeii- 
tical and cbrMnieal business, relating to 
the MIT Laboratories division at Ban¬ 
galore, was transferred from Oclolw^r 
10, 19H1 to ASTBA-IOT^. 'Hie company 
e.xported explosives a<*ce.ssories M'orlh 
alioiit Bs 18 lakh as against Bs 47 lakh 
the previous year. Allhough export pri- 
tt‘s of detonating fuse were reduced 
eonsiderably, orders w<‘re not forthcom¬ 
ing with the si'vere interuationul comp«*“ 
tition. Exports arc expected to pick up 
in the ciirreiii \ear. 'llie wbolly-own- 
(*d subsidiary, 11>L Agro Chemicals, 
continued to hi* engaged in trading 
activities. leclmM-al eollaboration with 
Keno Curd, Sn^ederi, for certain lionis¬ 
ing arranggnitHits for fonniilution and 
manufactui'e ol sopbi.slicalod agro- 
ehemiculs and speciality chemicals 
did not mati'rialisc. Revival of 
inanufaeturiiig ac*tivilies of the subsi¬ 
diary, using indigenous ti*chnology de¬ 
veloped by national lalKinitories, has 
made considerable jirogres-s. 

f-/lOiVi/TOiV C^/tLAN'iii.S liiis experi* 
eiiccHl coiilructioii of margins despite 
a higher turnover. Cross profit is a 
shade lower ut Rs I 11 erorc compar¬ 
ed to tlio previous w ar's Rs J3.12 
crore, even though sales have inereas- 
cd from l\s 132.18 crore to Rs 147.70 
crore. Net profit i.> lower too at 
Rs 6.35 cTorc against Rs 6.54 crore. 
Equity dividt'iul is inuintaiiied at 19 
per cent and is covered 3.49 times by 
earnings, against 3.60 times previous¬ 
ly. The 11x11101*11 margins have bec'n 
caused by tin* impact of the credit 
.s<tueeze on the ability ol ciistoniers 
notably .state electricity boards, to take 
delivery of ^xids ordered by them. 
Moreover, the wage bill and the iiit*»- 
rcst charges increased considerable. 
Tolal reserves at the year end stood at 
Ks 19.77 cr6re' against a .share capital 
«>f R.S 0.60, crore. Export .sales declin¬ 
ed from Rs 13.18 crore to Rs 11.15 
crore, largely owing to raising of im¬ 


port duties by several traditional im¬ 
porting countries, acuto foreign ex¬ 
change shortage experienced by them, 
and entry of new competitors in the 
field. 'Ihe man.igi.mrnt is trying to 
improve exports b\' strengtheniug ex¬ 
isting markets and exploring new ones. 
Tile company intcnsifiixl research and 
development activities*. Major achicvc- 
mitits of lh<* vear intOnded e.xteasion in 
the range of 400 kV traTi.sforiiici > !o 
soil the largest ratings required in 
power systems. The company is install¬ 
ing a modern extra high voltage (El'lV) 
laboratory at Nasik and a high-current 
short circuit testing station at Bombay 
to suppporl the R and D activities. Ac*- 
(piisition of further equity shaves in 
'j'oshilia Anand l.umps (I'AL) has re¬ 
sulted in its hceoining a subsidiary of 
the company. Agreement Iras also 
been rcsicliod with non-resident share¬ 
holders to purchase their etpiily hold¬ 
ing; the coiniwiy is awaiting appro¬ 
vals from government. CToinmenling 
OH the outlook, the directors point out 


that omnious factors such as credit 
squeeze and falling demand threaten 
to aggravate* recessionary trends and 
are likely to have a .severe impact on 
the price realisation. The; company is 
taking steps to surmount the adverse 
circumstances to maintain .steady pro- 
gre.ss during 'the current year by fur¬ 
ther improving its ser\*iccs to custom¬ 
ers and the rpiality and design of the 
products. S K Mobile, managing direc¬ 
tor and prt*s>dent, retired from ser¬ 
vice on June 30, 1982, but he con¬ 
tinues to be a director. S G Padhye 
succeeded Mobile as managing direc¬ 
tor from July 1, 1982. 

Umnil.LIA CUEWCMS has turn¬ 
ed out disappointing working results 
for the year ended Juno 1982, c'onv- 
pared to the preceding six-month pc*- 
riod. Dividend has been halved to 5 
pt'r cent. Although sales increased 
Irom lls 16.22 cron* to Rs 36.26 crore, 
gross profit declined from Rs 1.97 crore 
to Its Lot crore. Net profit mount- 
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I'd to Rs 46 lakh (Rs 83 lakh). Divir 
Jerid is covered 1.24 times by earnings 
against 1.13 limes previously. Among 
the main factors contributing to ad¬ 
verse performance were certain delays 
and technical dilBculties in the mo¬ 
dernisation prograimno of phenol plant, 
and the erratic power and raw mate¬ 
rial availability in the last quarter of 
1981 and first quarter of 1982. 'Hiis 
rosiilted in loss of production and effi- 
cienoy. At the same time, keen com¬ 
petition — both local and from im¬ 
ports — put pressures on jnargiiis for 
most products. Employee a>sls also 
]iicrca.secl substantially, following the 
signing of u long-term settlement ef- 
h*etivc from J;inuary 1981 and conli- 
iniing osculations in the cost ot living 
index. Industrial licence lor recovery 
ot alpha inctliyl styrene was imple- 
iiicnlod last Juno, and production lias 
already started. A fiiinaric acid plant 
and a plant lor reco>cvy of cunicnt? 
from b>-product slicams arc in hand. 
Hasio prtK.*oss packages arc being pre¬ 
pared for recovery of acetoplicnoiie 
and eiiinjl phenols. The directors wi* 
dcrstanil that government has reviewed 
file company's application for doubling 
capacity for philialic anhydrinc plant 
and that a Jet ter of intent will be 
forllicoming as soon as MR'IP proce¬ 
dures ba\e been completed. Some liir- 
Ihcr progiess has been made in the ca¬ 
pacitor llukis pioject for which appli¬ 
cations liaAv been filed with govem- 
niciil. for uppro^'al to collaboration ag- 
rtrmenl and import of capital goods. 
\arious other projects, some of them 
associated with government's gas 
cracker plans, aie in various stages of 
dc\eIopmcnl. 

nUMlM lUJLLi: h.is obtained re- 
cndorsemiiit of its licctiscd capacity' 
l»ir transfonners from 1,200 MV A to 
1,67.5 MVA under governments sche¬ 
me to increase utilisation of industrial 
capacity based on the best production 
achieved during the last five years. Re¬ 
ceipt of the main equipment for ma¬ 
nufacture of spheroidal graphite iron 
castings has been delayed. How'cver, 
the civil work is nearly completed. Mo¬ 
dernisation of the transformer test-field 
has been completed. During the year 
ended June 1982, the company in¬ 
creased its sales from Rs 21.45 crore 
to Rs 23.85 crore but gross profit was 
only a shade better at Rs 1.60 crore 
against Rs 1.68 crore in the previous 
year. Hcductiou iu volume and price 


realisation of motors during the last 
quarter led to lower margins. With 
reduced tax liability, net profit was 
Rs 107 lakh (Rs 73 lakh). Unchanged 
dividend at 16 per cent was covered 
4.52 times, against 3.33 limes previ- 
oiKsI)'. Ihe directors .state that pro¬ 
duction and sales of motors coulinm? 
to be lower because of the reces.sion- 
ary conditions in the market. Quantity 
and value of transformer sales have 
increased, although tho quantity of 
production has decreased marginally. 
Wliilc the order book is fairly satis - 
factory, the continuing inability of 
some electricity lM)ards to accept and 
pay for the transformers offered lor 
delivery a.s per agreed schedules is a 
lUAtler of coticeni for the management. 
The lift busine.ss I’onliniied to g-ow 
aiul the order book is good. The com- 
paiiv is •o.^cking ixxisenl of the Controller 
of Capital Issues for issue of <iecurid 
debentures of face value of Rs 1.50 
CTorc carr>'i*^S interest at 15 per cent 
per aiimim to augment long-term work¬ 
ing capital rcisoiirees. These debentu¬ 
res are intended to l>e issued by way 
of rights to sliarcholdeis. 

CABLE COimmATIOS OE ISDIA 
(t;Cl), which celebrated its silver jubilee 
last month looks ' back with sutisfaetion 
on its achievement and growth, over 
the past 25 years. Having pioneered 
manufacture of FVC insulated cables 
in India, it has developed a wide range 
of cables including special purpo.se 
cables for mining, railway signalling, 
airport lighting, etc. In recent years, 
it introduced cros.s-Unked polyethylene 
cables (XLPE) particularly suitablo for 
high voltage application. Now C(M 
lias commenced manufactiiro of rublMT 
insulated fic-xible power and trailing 
cables*. 'Ibp full range of cables inaini- 
factured by it extends from 250 to 
33,000 volts in all sizes and construc¬ 
tions. It has also developed coiupatiMe 
jointing and other accessories, offering 
to its customers not just cables but 
total cable syisteiii. Its cables are e.\’ 
ported to a number of countries and in 
particular in large quantities to Russia. 
The management has always stressed 
U and D modernivtition and expan¬ 
sion by retaining a good portion of its 
earnings for re-investment. Its major 
investments in rt'ceiit years have been 
for the XLPE project (Rs 2 crore) - 
for modernising 4^ enhancement of 
existing fadlltles (Rs 4 crore) and for 
manufacture of rubber iasulatcd flex¬ 


ible cable's iRs 1.2 crore)* A joint ven¬ 
ture of four industrial houses — Klia- 
taus and T^cker.seys, from Bombay, 
and Siemens and Eclten and Guilleau- 
mc, from West Cennany, — CCI bc'* 
gaii comiiuMcial production of cables 
and wires in February I960 at the 
factory at Borivli, a suburb of Bombay. 
From a inodi\st beginning and a tunir- 
over of Rs 70 lakh in lliat year, the 
^■onipany’s turnover has increased a 
hundred-fold to Rs 70 crore. Tlic 
procliict.s maniifaciured and marketed 
by the company carry the mark of 
.Siriiienl's technological excellence, 

MAKUM nCA COMEWY {INDIA) and 
NAMDASCr TEA COMPANY {INDIA) 
Indian sub.sicUarie.s of two sterling com¬ 
panies will .soon reduce non-re.ridont 
interest in their share capital to 40 per 
cent. Tills is to bi-! achieved by the 
pai-cnt companies offering for sale 
3,23,875 cfpiity shares of Rs 10 each 
in Mukum, at a premium of Rs 4 per 
.shaie and •1.04,875 etpiily shares of 
Rs 10 each ill Namdang. at a premium of 
Rs 6 iX'v share. Application lists for Ixith 
the nifers opened cn Novimibcr 24. 
Ihc offers liave been made vol- 
imtari.'y aiul have approval ol 
UBI and of f'unlroller of Cajh- 
tal J.s.siie.s. Both coiitfpariie.^ liavc 
very good record of divkmnds. Maktiui 
paid dividends ranging from IS per 
cent to 25 pr>r cent in the last ttevcii 
;cars and Namdang from 25 per cent 
to 33 1/3 per cent in tlic same period. 
Both companies issued Ixnuis shares in 
the ratio of 1:4 in 1977 and 1980. Net 
worth per share — as per last balance 
.slicets as on Deceinln'r 31, 1981 -• 
was Iks 18.87 for Makum and Hs 21.30 
lor Namdang. Their current market 
prices arc Rs 21.dO atid Rs 2.3.87, 
respectively. According to M Ahmed, 
coastituted altiUDCy for the offerers. 
Imth companies arc expected to slvnv 
heller perforinance foi the current 
v'car as compared to 1081. 'Ihc suc- 
cc.s.sfnl iipplicunts to these olfcis will 
be entitled to the entire dividend that 
may be declared for 1982. Ihe sclicmcs 
of voluntary dilution jimvidc for con¬ 
tinuity of management of both compa¬ 
nies, and are not expected to affect the 
good past record of returns by way of 
dividends a.s well as capital appreciation 
on investments. Offers for .sale arc man¬ 
aged jointly by Champaklal Investment 
and Financial Consultancy, Bombay, 
and CIFCO and Stewart Consultants, 
Calcutta. 



CAPITAL VIEW 


A Lumpen Democracy? 

Romesh Thapar 

Si)^ Iiirlii.i CiaiuJhi hii.s fuuiid iu*r.scl[ her lanlaiiioiint to a coiLseiiMi.'* which wuiihl 
vcr> own inuh'n<<' id<il — .Ainitahh replace the xircseiit polarisation. Queer 

Kar haii, the lumpen hero — to nciitra- ihinkiii^*, hut cloiri dlMniss it At ter 
Jlsc tla^se wlvi arc mobilising aj^ainsl all» we an.^ dealing with very o])p(jr- 
lier. IJc is pari and pared of the rulinj; hiriLst <‘IUes alwajs ready for a pnitit- 
family circus. .And Muneka will certainly able switch in politics, 
imitate her molher-indaw in this too. Qf coiirsc, it we arc Ui liccoine a 
'Ihcn, I siippo.se the race will be on to imiipen democracy, all this is accept- 

inobilisc a very lar«e number of slec/y old observers oi the Delhi .scene 

characters frmn this special underworld. jH>int to the type ol people who euj<)> 

11 anytliiiij^ puls scrioius politics Jn extraordinary power in the Capital-" 
the back scat il is Ihis kind of actjvit>. h K Dhaw an, A run Nt'hni and such 
\Vc were I he firAt to launch oil it (in lik<‘. At a ni«)ie sophisticated levet 
'ruiTiil Nadu) and how, with cxiw'boy there are the shadowy fij'iires of xieotjle 
Beagon presiding over the US, anything like G Parthasarathy. The trouble is 
is possible — i).uticularly -where the that they ciiiiuol be held responsible 
lmiiiKa).s c’lowd the hustings, anything. They work cm our tern- 

peiatnciital telcphouc.s (>cs» believe it 
\Vc air getting used to the shangest iiotl), ihroiigh rimriers ol various 

uoliokis about »lrmocrutic functioning. Jescripliun. at off-the-record iiicctings. 
At the iiiomeiit, the .speciilulion i.s intense inlliirnce-peddliiig. Il is a soiTy 

about the iH)Ssi*hilily ol a mid-tenii cvmdiict the affaii's of a coinj^lex 

parlianiciitury election next >**ar. Lvery- sub-continent, but its the only \\ii\ 
Olio of any ixilitical worth is talkmg (jamlhi know^s. However, it 

about it, and even talmluiiiig the possi- i,, imagine th.it 

blc shifts ami splits in voting. But no jndira (iaiidhi alone is responsible, 
one raises the wntral rpiestion. VVhy Admittedly she is the style-setter but 
should thete ho a inid-tcrm election m,y oppositional leadership 

when the ruling jjarlyr has such a nuts- atb'uipt icig to develop an aUernative 

sivc majority ? Mid-tcnn polls were* pattern of functioning? Tlie iwlitical 

designed primarily to resolve situations activity of India is by and large inita- 

involviug marginal or micertuin iiiajo- tive and repetitive. Indira Gandhi 

“^**^^* Mirvive.s In^canse she is the most coin- 

Jiidira Gandhi, ol ciiurse, is tlie IciisL pcterit among the inccmipetcnts. Even 
concerned about these niceties of demo- our political formations operate on “tlie 
crutic behaviour. Her calculaliotis are leader" principle whab'vcr the idoo- 
those of the c>nicul iiiunipulatur. If the logical overtones. C.’tui the Indian peo- 
volc is turning against her, terribly I>le be lilamed for bfdng broken in 
.splintered though it be, what's wrong spiiil? \iul whoci tliey see the Diuii- 
W'ith holding the elections in 1983 in- P).-* and l>(jpcys lioggiiig llie publicil.v, 
sb ud of lOHo and ensuriug a five-year the despair tunes to apprehension, 
term lliut will kcii) li. r btowl in power iije n,inking t-lcnients in our iioli- 
iintil 1088. Mcr eonfitltnce reflects the ,i<,ai Jife, whiicvcr Ihcir rootiujs, bad 
ilisanay in Ihc* ranks of tire Opposition, ijettur frfi together to rec'O.islriict what 
a disarray caused by the gerontocracy ,cniains of our democratic pracUcc. 
of Morarji Desai. Charan Singh and „ecd to (.stablish an effective con- 

Jagjivaii Wain. By 1983, slic Ireliews, 5 ,.,^,,^ behind a democratic reform 
these bunglers will have been slK-lved. ^hich Iwklly insulates our politkvs 
and younger activists might unite the ircn the pla> of money (\>y the Elec- 
splinters into a tidal opposilimtal wave. tk>n Commiarfon massively underwrit- 
There is luiother calculation which ing thi; cost of elections), which places 
also motivates Indira Gandhi. An elec- the emphasis on voting for a partly 
tion victory in 1983, even with a rc- and its programme rativer than a candi- 
diiced majority, mi^t persuade a date treating politics as a business 
largo number of influential elements venture, wluch studies iutd sublimates 
among the professionals to sink their svstems of proportional represenlatioo 
dilferences and join forces with her - round the world (cutting down the 
ami. of course, her f.imilv. Through -elcetionecring’ which is Uic base of 
this kind ol i>s>vbological pky, she r-dilicai comiplion), and which restores 
believes .>he can rebuild somelliingthe balance between the various pillars 


uf guvcniulice. What is it that holds 
up the taking ol mkI) Initiatives? 

The I utile search lor unity ainong 
haders* aiul cyuical voting couipacts 
IK ed to he roplaved b>' a serious quest 
fo .solve the laiig’c.s which arc suffo¬ 
cating our fcdciul democracy. If the 
IKjliticians iiave sold thiiasclves to the 
laiimpm Str.c, then it is for the pro- 
fc.s.sionaJ.s t 4 ) organise this salvage 
opciation I'hcy have the skills, the 
cneri'v and even llic financial resources 
to do this. They lack only the will to 
break with the .shattered emblems ol 
the past thirty-five years. This is what 
flu; people dcniuud tlicir .search for 
a really effi-ctive alternative. 

Even the asli-ologers h.ivc started 
talking aluiul ’soiiieoiie’ whj> will rise 
io Irail this counliy, U) pull it out ot 
it.s prrsenl traurua and tree its crea¬ 
tive ."ipirit. When will this liappcn? 
Well, .Mnne titia' in the lir.st half ol 
Lic\t >car, may be two years ialir, 
eighteen. Take yimr pick. Our asiru- 
logcr.s ketp all llieii opti<uis open. Let 
them. It* an integral jiart t>t tlic busi* 
ne.s.s. But it is licarlening to kiunv that 
tlu‘ iwlitieal eoiiscioii.siies.s tif tile sooth¬ 
say er.s has glow’d. They arc lo.sing 

faith in the Lumpen State. These vibra- 
tioas will pndjal)ly touch our poli¬ 
ticians, .sooner or laid. 

l'(HdHolif: 'Ihe bright I’oys in the 
Govcnuneni of India, padiciilarly 
those who have I ME amd World Bank 
expcfiimce, should get bii.'>y on a pro¬ 
ject to >]xmsoi .spurts in India. Tlie 
hinds cs)iild l>c skilfully diverted to 
cover th<; lo.s,scs ol ASI.M)! Tin not 
speaking ol Ihc rafkctrer.s who\e 
inadi* iorlniics a.s contractors, hoteliers, 
oiigiiiecrs and arcliitcct.,..., 

November Zb. 


Ambaiai Sarabhai Enferpritjes 

AMBALAL SARABHAI ENTER- 
FRISES' detergent plant in the Kandla 
Free Trade Zone has recently gone 
into commercial production. It is a 
fully automatic modern plant with a 
capacity of 30,000 tonnes per annum. 
It will manufacture detergent power and 
shampoo, exclusively for export. ASE 
has signed a protocol with USSR for 
supply of detergent pow'dcr for five 
years. The plant has been designed, 
erected, and commissioned by Sw^stik 
project division. A unique feature of 
the plant is that it. h^is the biggiesi dryer 
ol any detergent plant in country. 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


EXPORTS 

Wonderland of Cash Subsidy 


THE rates for cash compensatory sup- 
Pf)rt (CX::S) to exports, iuinounced by the 
C^Miimeroe Ministrx' on September 30, 
mark an attempt to brin^ down the 
sharp rise in expenditure on CCS, Ex¬ 
penditure on cash assistance was up by 
Rs 76 crore in 1981-82 to an estimated 
Rs 453 crore -- an increase of 20 per 
cent over 1980-81, compared to a less 
than 10 per cent growth in exports. 
The Finance Ministry is reportedly 
insisting that this year the figure should 
not cross Rs 400 crorc. The IMF loan 
condition about reduction of subsidies 
has come in handy to the Ministry in 
this context. The result is a widespread 
cut in the rate of CCS on 336 items 
out of a total of 441 items for which 
the new rates have been announced. 
The rates have been kept constant for 
77 items and increased for 28 items 
(see Table 1). However, the impression 
of drastic reduction in CCS rates given 
by Table 1 is to some extent dispelled 
by the figures in Table 2. which shows 
the depth of the cuts in each slab. 
Excluding the 147 items under 'handi¬ 
crafts’. We sec that 23 per cent of the 
cuts arc below I percentage point and 
55 per cent are less than 3 percentage 
points. For the 147 handicraft items, 
the rate has been reduced by 3 per¬ 
centage points, from the earlier 10 per 
cent. 

The brunt of the reduction has been 
borne by engineering goods and chemi¬ 
cals and allied prcxliicts, followed by 
handicrafts. The cuts do not appear to 
conform to any rational criteria. Among 
engineering goods, which account for 
nearly one-third of the total cash assis¬ 
tance every year, the rates have been 
cut on steel tubes, battery cells, 
kitchen appliances, pre-recorded casset¬ 
tes, builders’ hardware and machinery. 


The pruning attempts in other pro¬ 
duct groups are rather half-hearted. 
For example, chemicals and allied pro¬ 
ducts is one of the fastest growing 
groups in the export sector, largely on 
account of the Soviet market. These ex¬ 
ports take advantage of duty-free im¬ 
ports under the Advance Licensing 
and the Free Trade Zones schemes. 
Multinationals like Hindustan Lever 
and Colgate Palmolive arc thus lining 
tip to claim bard currency imports of 
raw materials from depressed world 
markets against exports to the USSR. 
In this context, it is significant that, 
despite the wide-ranging cuts in CCS 
rates and the relatively favourable 
USSR market, the assistance for cos¬ 
metics and toiletries which are expor¬ 
ted mainly to *he Soviet Union and 
East European countries, has been 
increased to 13 per cent. Drugs, another 
major export item to this area, too has 
been spared any cut in the CCS rate. 

Similar items in different categories 
have different CCS rates. The rate for 
wooden furniture is 10 per cent, for 
wooded handicraft furniture 7 per cent 
and for labour-intensive wooden arti¬ 
cles like handles 5 per cent. The rate 
on surgical parts and mechanical appli¬ 
ances of rubber is up, while that on 
rubber hoses is down. Again, the 
assistance for books has been increa.scd 
to 8 per cent while that for newspapers, 
periodicals and journals has been with- 
<tia\vn altogethcM'. The door lias thus 
been thrown open wider for disputes 
over classification — which, in any 
case, does not follow any standard 
national or international practice. 

The Coinmeae Minislry apparently 
holds that exporis of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts should be given a boost, whereas 
the Agriculture Ministry holds the 


contrary view. Since the decision on 
cash assistance is taken by the Com¬ 
merce Ministry, the cuts in the rates 
for processed foods arc marginal and 
that also in only 10 items out of a 
total of 33. For 10 items the rates have 
gone up, the notable ones among them 
being apples, fresh fruit and vegetables. 
High-growth items such as guar gum. 
meat and poultry priKlucts have been 
left untimched. One wonders what 
competition we can possibly face in the 
international markets in respect of guar 
gum since we have a virtual monopoly 
in this product. A large part of the 
exports, moreover, go to USSR. The 
(leinaiid for meat and poultry' pi'odiicts 
similarly is largely from the Gulf 
countries. 

All the five items covered under 
’synthetics and rayons* have had the 
earlier iateofl5per cent ciii lo lo P<‘r 
cent. No rates has yri beejt announced 
for silk. The rates for the plastics 
group are down, though the effect here 
is only slight. A major item in this 
group is spectacle frames, spectacles 
and sunglasses going mostly to USSR. 

The curtailment of assistance to 
handicrafts (from 10 per cent to 7 per 
cent) comes as a surprise, considering 
the importance of employment genera¬ 
tion in the rural areas. For hand-knot¬ 
ted carpets, the rate for varieties below 
Rs 150 per sq metre has been raised 
to 7 per cent while that for the next 
slab of Rs 150-250 per sq metre has 
been reduced to 7 nor cent. This 
obliterates the original policy’s attempt 
*o link incentive to value added- 
Leather, woollen textiles and sports 
giHxIs have been spared cuts. 

The present rates for cotton icxUlcs 
and garments are valid till the end of 
the year, as the CrC and the US follow 
the calendar vear. Cash assistance for 
garnwiiiLs hits been withdrawn, c.xcept 
for exports to non-quota countries and 
for specialised clothing like industrial 


On the other hand, bicycles and other 

transport equipment like motor vehicles Tabi.e 1: Ch.xncks in Oimi'Ensatorv (Jasii Assis i anct: Rates 


have been left untouched, whereas for 
some strange reason the Commerce 
Ministry's hand ha$ fallen on railway 
wagons. The cash subsidy of 2.5 per 
cent for exports to the American con¬ 
tinent has ^en withdrawn, though the 
basic rate has been increased to miti¬ 
gate the icffect. All the same, the 
chairman of the Engineering Goods 
Export Promotion Council has warned 
that the export target for this year for 
engineering goods may not be attained 
tinlftss the cuts are restored. 
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and children’s jiarnients. Even here, the 
rates have been projy’essivcly reduced 
in respect of every region. Garment 
exports continue to Rrow at a very fast 
pace without any cash assistance. How- 
ever, the withdraw'al of aid should have 
applied to all countries, including the 
USSR, which will buy 160 mn metres 
of cotton fabric this year besides large 
quantities of garments. 

The new cash assistance rales thus 
reflect the continuation ol ail fiorism 
in economic management. In a bid to 
cut the total hiih the use ha.s I alien 
mainly on those items which did not 
have strong lobbies behind them. Eye¬ 
witness accounts of the meetings in the 
Commerce Ministry to determine the 
rate.s reveal that detailed figures and 
cost data, prepared bv the export pro¬ 
motion councils and the commodity 
boards, were hardly considered during 


the ‘negotiations’ over the revision of 
the rates. 

The new rates also expose the basic 
urLsoundness of the cash assistance 
scheme for export promotitm. This has 
been pointed out by the trade itself. In 
a press statement, the Export Promo¬ 
tion Council for Finished Leather, 
based in Kanpur, called upon the 
government to devise an incentive 
scheme which is linked in income-tax 
payable bv the exporter in place of the 
present cash assistance scheme which 
is linked to the fob value of exports, 
since the benefit of the latter is at 
least partial IV grablH*d by the importer. 
Since exporters are u.sually numerous 
and small and importers limited in 
number and powerful, considerable 
undercutting lakes place among ex¬ 
porters. Indian goods, in any case, are 
usually at the cheaper end of the price 


scale, so that incentives calculated to 
enable further reduction In their prices 
are unlikclj to give any strategic 
advantage to the Indian exporters. 

The total expenditure under the 
three main heads of subsidy for export 
promotion • - Market Development 
Assistance. Cash Compensatory Support 
and Duty Drawback — was R.s 8.57 
crore in 1979-80 on total exports of 
Hs 6.401 cTore, Ncaily half of total 
exports are of traditional primary goods 
and do not come within the ambit of 
the incentive schemes. On the other 
hand, the export subsidy figure does 
not include fhe large amounts of duty 
foregone undei the Duty Exemption 
Scheme and the .special arrangements 
relating to Free Trade /ones and 100 
per cent Exnort-Oriented Units. Of 
course, there are other incentives ttm, 
related lo taxation, import policy and 


'i’xiu.E 2: An.si.ysis cn- Hr.ia;(-iu)N i\ CCS llmis 


01(1 Rale 


M\l(*Tit ol (ail (percentage x^iinls) 


Relow 1 J -:3 5-7 


7-9 911 


11 and Total 

ulH>\e 


KnginetTing goods 
5.0- 7.5 

7.5-10.0 
if 1.0-12.5 

12.5-15.0 
15.0-17.5 
17.5 20.0 
20.0 and «il>ove 
lotal 

Cli<‘iiii(‘al.s and allied priNlncts 
5.0- 7.5 

7.5- 10.0 
10.0-12.5 

12.5- 15.0 
15,0-17.5 

17.5- 20.0 

20.0 and above 
Total 

FrocM‘.s.sed loorl.s 

7.3-JO 0 
10.0-12.5 

12.5- 15.0 
15.0-17.5 
Total 

SA'nthc?ic.s and ravons 
15.0-17.5 
Piastres 

7.5-10.0 
10.0-12.5 

I..eatlK*r and leather giNul.s 
5.0- 7.5 

7.5- 10.0 
10.0-12.5 

12.5- 15.0 
Total 

ilandicralh: 

10.0-J 2.5 

Woollen textiles 

7.5- 10.0 
.Sports goods 

15.0-17.5 


I 

4 

1 

II 

4 


24 


.4 

5 


9 


1 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 

o 


3 
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V/' ■ ' " ttin« an Jnd^an approving ACtTa pividucts for tHeir 

The managetnent of the various ex- ' )>een'rerained as vendor for a product clicnt-coKulioratore in India and also 
port subsidy schemes leaves much to rjwigc — hithei-to exclusively supplied k\ the Middle East. More recently, 
be desired. The 39th report o£ the hy reimted giants in this field, from ACC sfcnred a rejicar order for its 

Public Accounts Committtee showed, the West. 'I'ht* breakthrough for ACC Uensint BS high piirit\ ahimina 

how under pressure from the Solvent hii.s c'f)irje grailiinlly with world- spheres tioin Kuwait National Petro- 

Extractors* Association, cash assistance i>'iu>wned luoces.*: consiilbiuls and tcnin (jiiiipain, Kuwait. ACC won the 
rates for rice bran were raised even ctminecring contractors — Kellogg l arlirr tirder hoiii Petro-cheinical lu- 

though cost data had established that (US), Haldor Tops< e (l>tiniark) T(^l dii.strics Cwnpany, Kuwait, for iIs ammo* 
exports were quite profitable without (UK), and Toyo EnginCi-riiig (Japan) -- nia plant against 15 international tendeni. 
any assistance at all. The PAC also 
noted that exports had gone up in 
ceitain years when there had been no 
cash assistance. 

In the absence of a competent body 
to monitor export performance of 
every major export urotluct and decide 
upon the most effective export promo¬ 
tion strategy, it is in''‘\iahlc that the 
cash assistance rates will be decided by 
the political clout of the respective ex¬ 
porters. Even the Alexander Commit¬ 
tee. so totally sold on export promtdion, 
could only sav in favour of cash incen¬ 
tives that “the ratio between lincrc- 
mcntal exports and incremental expen- 
dittio- on rxpoii proinolUm] do not 
seton Ift hr uufn- ourahtr** (emphasis 
added). The Commit tec also had to 
concede that cash assistance could not 
continue indefiniteh. 

The rationale of cash assistance has 
been differently expounded hv different 
interest grivups. Exports like it to be 
believed that cash assistance is no more 
than a lefnnd of indirect taxes to pul 
them on an eonal footing with their 
competitors. Others have iuslifiod it as 
being necessarv to compensate exoi^rters 
for possible losses due to unremunera- 
tive international prices m relCttion io 
domestic production costs. It is lime 
uniform criteria were laid dov\'n and 
followed. In their absence, truly bizarre 
situations can crop up. For example, 
while virtually cverv item exported to 
the USSR enioys handsome cash assis¬ 
tance. no assistance is allowed on ex¬ 
ports of woollen knitwear to 'he rupee 
trading area. 

ACC 

A.SSOCIA'IEJJ f:KA1KNT COMPANIES 
(A(X:) manulaclnring a range of ca\i- 
NstSs adsorbents and high purity re- 
fiactorv protlncls lui.-' been pul oti the 
' approved vendors list* of AHAMCO. 

'Ibis was confirmed in a recent 
iiM'Ssuge received by A(X’ from 
ARAMCO — the giant Arabian- 
American oil combine in Saudi Arabia, 
which Is the largest in the Middle 
East. All inspection team from 
AIIAM(X> visited ACC and other 
Indian companies, in October this 
yi?ar, to a.sse.ss their facilities and capa¬ 
bilities as potenHal .suppliers for 
ARAM(X)s (iJvcMified needs. Tjus \s 


NOTICE 

It is hereby notified for the infonnulioti of ibe public that Peicn 
Micciroiiic-s & Kleetricals I.lniited, having its registcrcrl oHicc at 7, Justice 
C'handra Madhab Rivad, Calcutta 700020. pioiioses to give to the 
(Central (iovertnunit in the l>:partinent of C'ompany Atlairs. New l>'lhi, 
ii no'iec niidei sub-section (I) of Scclioii 21 of the Moiio|xdies and 
Hcsl»'ii !ive 'I'rade Practice.s Act. 1969, bir substantial expansion ol its 
activilie.s. Brief paitien'ar.s ol the pioposal are as ncnier; 


(j) Name ol IhkU (-oi)ii»iatc 
owiiicig the undertaking 

(ii) (Capital .s'rnetnio of die 
applicant inidcitaking 


(iii) Detail!? ol the piojxist'd 
Mibstantiat expansion 
In the ease ol subs'aiitia' 
cxpaitsioii ol existing 
iuHvities 

(a) Name nl Coods 

(b) C'apacity bcloie ex- 
jXinsioii: 

(e) Flxpansioii pi'ojjo.s< d 

id) fiOeatioii ol 'lie proieel 
lor MiLstantial I'xpunsion 

(e) Briel onllino <if the eosi 
oi the projeel, the seheme 
anti sources of finance 

<i) C'osl ol the project 


(ii) Seheme oi Kinanc’c 


(iii) Source oi Finance 


Pciet) lilectionie.s ik Klccliicals 
l.ld. 

AiU!ioris€(i 

S0,(KK).()()O ecpiitv •diarc.s of 
Its. 10/- each—Us. WIOOO.OOO 
f\’.sttr(l and subset ihrd 
2I.6(X).(X)0 etpiity shauvs of 
Rs. 10.'- each, fully paid up 

— Us. 210,000.000 


llatli<»s/Tape Heeortlcrs/f'onibina- 
lie.n Sets. 

(1) For Radios : 700,000 Nos. 

(2) F'or Tape 

IfiTordcr.s 20,000 No.s. 

1 Min. Nos. 

(IC \jvort -Orieid eiI I >j« ct) 
Pimpri, Pune tMaharashtra State) 


Lanil 

Building 

Macliinerv 


Available 
Hs. 1.5.(H) Min. 
Rs. 11..50 Min. 


Capita) retpdieil i.s expected to 
be met out ol thctwe.all financing 
plan ot the (Toinpany. 

To be met h'om the e\i.stiiig and 
tntnic rcjiourees of the Crimpanv. 


2. Anv person iiiteic.sled in tht* mntU'r ina> make a representation 
to the Seirclaiy. Ueparliiien' ot (aimpunv Affairs. faiveionaMif ol 
India. Shastrl Bhavan, New Delhi, withiri 14 days from the date of 
publication of this Notice, intiniatiiig his views <»ii the proprvsal and 
indicating the nalnre oi his interest therein. 


Jh'CTibax. 

Ua’c;"^ 20lh November, 19H2 


R. K. Aror» 

Secretary 




AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

Health Status of the Profession 

(By a Special ConespondeBt) 


SOML; \cars ago M L Duntwula said 
that ihc green revolution had happened 
despite agricultural economists. The 
implication was that the sharp rise in 
wheat and rice yields had taken place 
before economists* scenario-analyses 
ciHiId givo even a hint of such changes. 
If one goes by the discussions at the 
42nd Annual Conference of the Indian 
Society ol Agricultural Economists 
held in the first week of November at 
Puntnagar, the situation stands largely 
unchanged. 

In the past, ignorance referred to 
green revolution crops, now it relates 
to crops by-passed by the green revo- 
luli(»n. The agricultural economists* 
concern for the by-passed crops 
coarse cereals, pulses and oilseeds 
is demonstrated hv the very choice of 
the ti>pic foi discussion. How’cvcr, 
concern was not accompanied by cpicst 
for fads about these crops. This is 
rcvealt'd by the quality of both the 
pap^'rs and the discussit>ns. So much 
so that most of the discussion of 
changes in area of these crops, cspeci- 
olly pulses, remained confined to aggre- 
Siitc data uplo 197/, with little updated 
region-specific information. Similarly, 
though a large number of participants 
belonged to .lericulturtil universities 
and institutes, wln^ arc supposed to be 
working in inter-disciplinary teams 
engaged in technology' development, 
thev had little idea about the status of 
potential technologies, of these crops, 
svmie interventions by people like 
S S bihl of Punjab Agricultural Vinivar¬ 
sity apart. 

The situation with regard to the 
other topics was no belter. The topics 
were (i) subsidy as an instrument for 
increasing agricultural puKludion and 
income: and (li) exports of agricultural 
commodities. Jf siunc deb.ite on the 
right and wrong uses of quantitative 
tools for the analysis is ignored, the 
discussion on subsidies ranged between 
repetition of texiboi'k descriptions of 
the subject and educated laymen's talk 
on the virtues and vices of the highly 
‘leakage-prone* system we have deve¬ 
loped during List three decades. Papers 
and discussions on agricultural exports, 
though supported by commodity-specific 
data, were completely devoid of any 
framework. 

in a way the quality of papers and 
discussions .it the ISAE conference 
reflects the status of general health of 


the agricultural economics profession 
in the country. Notwithstanding the 
high positions occupied by a few, the 
rise in consultancy earnings of some 
and the ability of many youngsters to 
get jobs in banks, the health of the 
agricultural economics profession can 
hardly bo de.scribed as sound. The 
efficient working of ISAE and regular 
publication of the Society's Journal " 
largely owing to the dedicated efforts 
of a few -- • will not alter the above 
description, as this is only one dimen¬ 
sion of the total health of the profes¬ 
sion. As the late Daniel Thorncr 
remarked at one of the annual meet¬ 
ings of ISAE, the quality of papers 
and discu«isions at professional meetings 
is the true indicator of how good or 
bud, relevant or irrelevant, are the 
cross-sect ion of agricultural economists 
in the country. 

In terms of attendance, the annual 
meetings of ISAE have not shown any 
decline. Between 200 and 300 agricul¬ 
tural economists participate every year. 
In terms of the quality of participants, 
a definite change is seen in the decline 
in the number of senior economists who 
used to attend these meetings and who 
used to set the tone of the discussions 
and informally help the professional 
growth of the younger economists. 
One side effect of this indifference of 
senior economists towards the profes- 
.sional body is the change in the com¬ 
position of the bodies of office-bearers, 
particularly the executive committee of 
the ISAE. The nominations or elections 
to this body are now hardly linked to 
one’s professional maturity and experi¬ 
ence. 

The huluiTi Journal of AgHcu/tfind 
which ha.s its own place in 
academic circles around the world, too 
has been allcted by the above change. 
While the senior people are probably 
tm> busy with writing consultancy re¬ 
ports and commissioned papers for 
international conferences to be able to 
write for IJAE, papers from youngsters 
tend to flood the editorial office. These 
papeis arc often Ixxlily lifted chapters 
from M Sc or Ph D theses. Being vic¬ 
tims of the present-dav trend towards 
sophistication in the use of quantitative 
techniqiic.s (enforced (|iiife vigorously by 
some agricultural universities), the 
authors cither repeat the application 
of some tools to a different set of data 
or wrongly apply the tools to problems 


fot whieb thtijr 

situation is a dearth of quality papers 
to make up each issue of the journal. 
As M L Dantwala mentioned at the 
Pantnagar Conference, out of over 60 
papers received by the journal during 
the last several months, only three were 
found suitable for publication by the 
referees. Of the three, two were writ¬ 
ten by foreigners. There cannot be any 
stronger indicator of the unsound health 
of the profession. One may add many 
more indicators. However, we will 
prefer to say a word about the reasons 
for this decline. 


PlU )!• KS.StON'AL I..I:ADKIISHIP 

One reason for the unsound health 
of the agricultural economics profes¬ 
sion is, to repeat, the increasing indiffe¬ 
rence of senio'* people towards the 
profession as a collective activity. This 
has deprived youngsters of the valu.'ible 
■invisilde impact of informal leadership. 
The position of the formal leadership, 
i c, trainers of agricultural economists, 
too is not very encouraging. In a large 
number of agricultural universities the 
positions of professors in economics arc 
either vacant o»- are filled as slop-gap 
arrangements. The positions arc adver¬ 
tised and rendvcrliscd not because of 
lack of competent people. The limited 
staff barely have time to formally com¬ 
plete the course-work and guide the 
thesis work of three to six M Sc or Ph D 
students per teacher at a time. This 
leaves little time for thinking and for 
doing research. Hence in most cases 
their only research output is in the form 
of students* theses. 

Two factors which htive adversely 
affected the siipnly of g(K>d agricii1tur«nl 
economics teachers should be noted. 
First, despite its healthy impact on the 
employment situation of agricultural 
economists, the demands of the banking 
sector has deprived the teaching facul¬ 
ties of first rate material. Secondly, the 
ICAR's new recruitment system under 
lARS, which selects agricultural scien¬ 
tists through competitive examinations 
and ensures time-bound, almost auttv 
matic, promotions, etc, also has its 
side-effects. It tends to convert even 
the best workers into job-holders, as 
security and growth are not ncces-sarily 
linked to professional achievements. 
Further, to the extent that ability to 
score in competitive examinations is not 
a measure of academic capabilities as a 
teacher, we come across situations 
w'here thus agricultural economists 
recruited in (his manner, when appcMnt- 
cd as teachers in the ICAR Institutes, 
find it difficult to teach. In some cases, 
like the Indian Agricultural Research 
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institute where selected e^idimte from 
all ever India giet admissioiiiy the stu¬ 
dents often know more than some toch¬ 
ers sdected through the new proce¬ 
dure. 

Gap BsrrwEEa^ Agsocultube and 
EasNoaicsTs 

Another important reason for the 
present state of the profession is the 
growing gap between agriculture and 
agricultural economists. This is reflected 
both in the methods and material used 
for teaching the subject and in the type 
of research studies undertaken and 
applies to agricultural economists com¬ 
ing from both the social sciences 
stream and the agricultural sciences 
stream. The gradually diminishing 
touch with the emerging realities of the 
rural sector and the almost complete 
ignorance of the processes of technology 
generation for agriculture are two im¬ 
portant indicators of the growing gap 
.between agriculture and agricultural 
economists. No doubt more field level 
studies arc done today than ever before. 
Hilt irivolvinnent at the field level 
of those who design studies, analyse 
data and write up the r^.sults seems to 
have declined proportionately. The 
data are often collected by ‘remote 
control* and without understanding their 
context and roots. Under the new 


pattern of field-level studies* insights 
and understanding get lower pfiority 
than pure numbers as the latter alone 
are acceptable to computers and quan¬ 
titative formulations, which in turn help 
quick delivery of goods to those who 
fund the time-bound research projects. 

Regarding involvement in the process 
of technology generation, the story is as 
follows. In the agricultural universities, 
economists are supposed to work as 
members of interdisciplinary teams. 
The role of economists is to communi¬ 
cate field level realities to agro-biologi- 
cal scientists engaged in work on 
technology and to help in the on-farm 
testing of the prospective technologies. 
Economists can thus contribute to the 
generation of relevant technologies. 
However, barring a few exceptions, 
economists at agricultural universities/ 
institute.s rarely work in the above 
manner. In fact, economists (and, for 
that matter, other agricultural scientists) 
who work in IntcrdLsciplinary teams, 
c g, under national demonstrations, 
operation research projects or lab-to- 
land programmes, etc, are accorded a 
lower professional status by their peers. 
They help generate and spread new 
technology but rarely publish in aca¬ 
demic journals, which is an essential 
input for professional growth. The 
existing incentive structure seems to 


militate against bridging the gap bet¬ 
ween agriculture and agricultural eco¬ 
nomists. Perhaps di.<%turbed by this gap, 
the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research and the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research decided to evolve 
a mechanism for conducting interdi.sci- 
plinary work. An ICSSR-ICAR Joint 
Panel was established a few years ago. 
However, there is little to report in 
terms of the work done by it. The 
problem of the Joint Panel is that it 
includes top people from the social 
sciences an the agricultural sciences. 
They hold high ix>sitions in their res¬ 
pective fields but hardly have any 
experience of or inclination for inter¬ 
disciplinary work. Moreo\er, they arc 
too preficcupied to spare time and 
thought for a relatively small and 
colourless additional feather in their 
caps. 

What has been described above pre¬ 
sents a disturbing picture of the agri¬ 
cultural economic.-, profession. The 
same may bo true of sc\'ei*al other 
disciplines. Nevertheless, it is high time 
that an attempt is made (bv an un¬ 
official committee?) to look at the 
situation of the profession as it is likely 
to be ten years from now. By then the 
factors responsible for the unsound 
health of the profession would have 
worked themselves out fully. 
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BOmOMIG AND 


Applic<i>:onv liiiVi’ h»'i'n made to 
dock iii I i ;il«’rdbad and 

Bombay for pi'miis^ion to (k‘ai In. 
ind for tin ciHiLial t|uotatlon of the 
Equity SNjrt's ol the CompfWy 

THE bUB.v:HIFnON 11ST W11JL 
OPEN AT 1HL COMMENCEMENT 
OF BANKING HOURS ON 
WEDNESDAY. THE 15TH 
OECLMBhR. 1982 AND Wia 
. CLOSE AT THE OOSi: OF 
BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY. 
THE 271H DECEMBER. 1982 OK 
, EARUERATTHEDLSCREriON 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE COMPANY. BU r NOT 
BEFORE THE CLOSE or 
BANKING HOURS ON FRIDAY. 
THE 17TH DECEMBER, 1982. 

HISTORY AND BUSINESS 
OF THE COMPANY 

Nagoriufui Coated Tube! (I'ifretnaflvT 
relerri'd to al 'the Company’) project 
IMS been t-ont'CTwed a down<4rean) 
unit of Nagar|(ina Steels Limited 
(NSL). The Cnmpany ha* been 
promoied by NSl.. Ai.dhni Piadeah 
Induslnal Dwelopiivnt Corporation 
Umlted (APIDC) and Shn E Ananda 
Rao. The Nagaqunu Oroup couMSts 
«l NSL, Nagaijuna SijiiorJe I Jmited. 
Deccan Cements l.imiied and the 
Ceinpany. 

The Company has fedmical 
coDaboratlon u/ilh Allied Tube & 
CcMuluit Coiporatlon, USA. 
(heretnafler referred to as 'Allied') a 
world leader in flo coat tub4> 
technology. The main of die 
Company as set out m the 
Memorandum of Association are. 

. Inter aHa, to cany on llw bas» 1 v^s of 
. manufaclurtng. selbni), buying, 
i acquliing. marketing, processing, 

, imt^ng. expditifig nr otherwise 
dealing tn coated steel tubes 

' The CumtMiiv Ini . obtained rertifkale 
(or die commenri'menl of business 
under section Id'i (3) of the Act on 
;iid March, lOol 


PROJEa AND LOCATION 

The Company li setting up a plant at 
lunapur. Potancheru block, Medak 
Dbtr.!, Andhra Pr.vlo*.h fherelnaltur 
referred to a* "the Piijject") for the 
mamifariurp of IH.OUO tonnes of Flo^ 
coal lubes In technical collHboratlon 
wllh Allied. Flo coat tubes are hic^ 
strength tubes, hnt-dip galvanbcd iind 
chtomaled (ly total immersion 
followed with the application ol clear 
polymer coaling. The combined 
coabng of 2lnc. Oiromate and 
Polymer produces a synngistlc effect, 
that b greater than the sum of the 
individual roarings 


the triple coating provides an 
crcellenl corrohion re!4slance under 
iD atmospheric conditions. The 
eoattnqs are both exterior and lnl''?i'..*4 
and t.te talke^made to suit the srrerliic 
and use. -The tube has hmh yield 
tomgth. smooth surface i.mrh and 
iXCflwnt ducHlUy pcrnutting easy 
Mmcatton. AlliM's patented in-linn 
coniiiiU4tus process pre-finisiied tubuiq 
product* has revoIuiioniM'd the worfd 
m tubular produiis ii is a ready-to- 
tiee proriuct not ri (^uiiiii'i further 
treatment The plant and rnachinary 
has been Installed liquipmenl iii.ils 
ate tn progress Trial produciion i* 
expened to commertee in Occcmbei 
1W2 and commerciaf production 
toon thereafter 


The plant b located at Isnapur. 
Patanrheru Block, Medak District. 
Andiiia Pradesh a notified industrially 
backward area, entitled to 
concessional finance from the 
Bnancial institutions, tax benefits and 
OBTlain t.tfi.'r K'ncfits like the Central 


Subsidv. in|i:rt‘*.t free Salct tax loan 
and cor.cessinn.il power tariff Tfic 
plant IS at duSi! pnvirnilv to NSL 
works which will be supjily-.ng orK of 
the basic law materials This will 
enalile the Company to save 
tra:'.s)>cii1atirin cost on raw materials 


OBJECT OF THE ISSUE 

Tlie oliji'c I of this issue b to finance 
p.irl of ifw total cost of the project for 
j’st.thlishment of plant for manufacture 
of hlo-codt Tubes 

PROMOTERS AND 
ASSOCIATES 

NAGARJUNA STEELS UMMID 
NSL was promoted by Shri K.V K. 
Raju and the APIDC. NSL has a 
modi:rii Cold Rolling .Mill Complex at 
Patancheru near H^erahad. and has 
made oubianding progress since 
cuinmisbioiiing ih pLuit In ^hine 1977. 
NSL reached it* rated output within 
die (iiM till months rd commlSiilonlng 
NSL IS now producing and selling 
high precision quality Cold Rolled 
Steel Strips lo tl'.e tune of 18,000 MT 
annually 

NSI. Is managed by a team of 
prcdewionals 1(^1 by Shn K V K Ra|u. 
the Managing Director and the 
liThnocr’,' pri ;- kr 1 1 NSL 


N''-L 1 * ■ i'.. I i!v Ti., !• .iKi.lmg Ks 
rii} ansifTi plan* 'u triple the 
production capacity. The salient 
feature of this expansion Is that a 
subiitantial quantum of the additionat 

K roduction will be consumed by 
agar)una Signode Limited, another 
downstream unit and by this 
Company 


As part of its expansion programme, 
NSL has diversified Into the 


manijf jkture ol Cold Formed Metal 
Profiles. NSL declared Us maiden 
diviiiend of 8% in the Mcond year oi 
its operation 1978-79. The dividend 
for 1979-80 was enhanced to 12% 
and (or was further < 

enhanced to 15 


NSL i* investing Rs.lfo lakhs which b 
equivalent lo 15% of the total Equity 
Capttal of the Company 


ANDHRA PRADESH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
UNITED 


APIDC vgas sot up In 1%0 lor 
prJmoiion of lar^ and medium scale 
industries in the State ot Andhra 
Pradesh I he .luthorlwU capital of 
APIDC IS Rs do crores and the paid 
up CAiM'ii IS Rs.:i2 98 rrqrcs. 


So far Ai’lDC has proiivjied 359 
large and iiK^Onim scab* industries, 
1.53 units of which have tilreody gone 
into production and 2l)f> units are at 
various stages of inipicmenlatlon 
APIDC has tnvi'Hied Ks 34 94 crores 
In various indusfriej and has been 
instrumenlal In generating an 
investment ol Rs 1,894 crores and 
providing employment (or 2,50.000 
persons APIDC Is the tmly Industrial 
promotUMial organisation in the 
country lliat has promoted more than 
100 joint venture*. 


APIDC IS invesitnq Ks % lakhs whkh 
I* equivaleiii lo l5% of the total 
Fquiiv Cdpit'il of the Company 


bhri E. Anamla Rao and his 
Associates have already invested an 
amount of Rs 18 5 lakhs tn the Equity 
Share Capital of the Compai^. A 
further sum of Rs.7 5 lakhs wHi be 
brought in by Shri E. Ananda Rbo 
against a loan sanctioned to him by 
the Risk Capiial Foundation of India 
on the terms stipulated vide tluUr 
letter No.L.A »/8l-22lO dMd 
22nd December 1981. A sum d Rs 
10 lakhs IS expected to be received 
from his non resident Indian 
associates. The total investmenf of 
Shri E. Anartda Rao and his 
Associates would he Rs-36 Idihs 
which is equivalent to 15% of the 
total Equity Capitat of the Companv 

FOREIGN 

COLLABORATORS 

Allied was incorporated In USA In 
1959 with the object for the 
continuous m-llne production tA 
electrically welded line coated steel 
tubing Allied commenced oneration» 
in Ifliira and grew very rapidly and 
now has got roanufacturiim units at 
Bhie Island, Harvey and Imiladeiphia 
all tn U.S A. and Its total pre Judion 
IS over 3,00,000 tonnes annum. 

Allied Ri one vf tiie leaders In the 
electrical conduit field and Fence 
industry In USA. ABied’s share In die 
US market is around 45% 

The Company entered into a 
Technical CoOaboralion Agfeeawni 
dated 27th August. 1980 with AM. 
effective for a penod of five yean 
from the date the Company goes Wo 
commercial production 
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SHARE CAPITAL 


31.00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. lOakh 
2,000 Cumulallvt Redeemable Moinea 
Shares of Rs-lOO each 


MO.00.000 

2 . 00.000 

a.».oiMioB 


Preiwf hstte far Caah at Far 

24.00.000 Equity Shmef Rs.lO each 

SiMMandPald-ito 

ADelad to the Promalcn: 

2.39,810 gi^ShaifiofRs.lOcachluiblWd 

1,80.000 Ec^S^ofRslOeachfolyptol 

61.590 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each fuByiWd 
to E. Ananda Rao & Aasgeiates 


140,00,000 

23,98.100 

18.00,000 

6.15.900 

«.14.<l(0 


Rcicraad for Oral aUoliiient 
OToProoMleia: 

1,20.190 Equity Shares of Rs.10 
each to NSL 

1,80.000 Equity Shares of RlIO 
eaehtoAPDC 

2,96,410 Equity Shares of Rs.10 
each to E. Ananda Rao 
and Associates* 

MOilicra: 

2,40,000 Equity'Shares of Rs.10 
eSM to International 
FtauuKC CoipoiBtion, 
Washir^on 


12.01.900 

18,00.000 

29,84,100 


24,00,000 83,66.000. JJ 
ti2.00.000.* 


Now offorad to the PubHc for Mfoscrtptloii for cash M p« l| tiraH 
of tha Proapcctus 

lO.BO.OOO Equity Shares of Rs 10 each (Out of 
the wove, 5,00,000 Equity Shares of 
Rs.10 each of the aggregate nominal 
volue of Rs.S0 lakhs are being offered 
to non resident Indians/penons of 
Indian origin resident abroad on 
repatriation basis. Any unsubscribed 
portion wdl be added to the public offer) 1,08,00,000 
* finduding 1.00,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each for a sum not 
exceeding Rs.lO lakhs to non-realdeni Indians/penons of Indian 
or^n remlng abroad on repatriation basis. The unsubscribed 
poi^, if any will be aHoted to Indian Associates). Out of tha 
above an amount of Rs.31,S6,000 has already been brought in 
by NSL. APIDC and Shri E. Ananda Rao and tdi Associates as 
non-rafunddile. non-interest bearing d^ostts to be adjusted 
ag^st allotinent of shares. A further sum of Rs.7.5 luhi vfill be 
brou^t In by Shil E. Ananda Rao agabm the loan lanctlonad by 
Risk C^talFoundation of India. 

In the event ol Present Issue of Equity Shares now being offered to 
the Puhhc (or .Subscription being over-svibacribed, the baM of 
alloin). 7 nt will be finatked in consultation with the Stock Exchange at 
Hyderabad. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT 

On application 
On allotment • 

Firs: and Final call 


Rs.2.50p«ihaK 
Ri.2.!i0pv share 
Rs.5.00p«rshaie 
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juna 

les Limited 


I m tlic Fublic Issue ol 
\s.l() eat h ior cash at par 


ISSUE HIGHUGHrS 

TedinlcBj collaborators: 

ALLIED Tube & Conduit Corporation of USA. 
World leader In FLO-COAT technology. 
LUemational Finance Corporation(IFC) 
Wariihigton. an aflUlate of the World Bank, 
chose this project lor equity and term loan 
participation totalling approximately 
Rs.144 lakhs. . 

The one and only FLO-COAT project 
of its kind in South Asia. 

Project promoted by Nagarjuna Steels Limited, 
the number one in Cold Rolled Strips 
manufacture, Andhra Pradesh Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd., and 
Shri E. Ananda Rao, a well-known technocrat. 
ICICI, IDBl, IFCl and Life Insurance Corporation 
of Indto are also participating in the project. 
Equipment trials have commenced. 

Trial production is expected to commence in 
December 1982. Commercial production 
expected to commence soon thereafter. 

Virtually no gestation period. 

80 CC and Wealth Tax Benefits. 
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Raiesh N Jhaveri. Stock Exchange 
Building. Manek Cl^k, 
Alimedabad3BOO0l 


« SarSbhai LaIbhaJ, 1.5. Stock 
Exchange Building. Manek 
Chowk, Ahmedabad 380 00] 

« Kaluanbhal Mayabhai. 2242. 
MiAumt Pole. Manrk Chowk. 
Ahmedabad 380 001 

DANGAIXKIE 

rip.jva Sl Co . 8/4 National Higli 
ht’liaol Road, Bangalore 560 004 
.'.i'lgirdar & Co.. 21, Siicond Main 
Road. Seshadripuram. 

Bangalore 560 020 

* L K S Murthv ft Co.. DcMiha 
Plaza. 406.4th Flour, Residency 
Road. Bangalore 560 025 

tk ! okkur ft Co . Krmpegowda 
Road, Bangakec 5^009 
it M. Nan)appaiah Jahairdm-, 

2(^, K. itomaraj Road, 

Bangalore 560 042 

BOMBAY 

(i) At Slock Exchange Towers. DaUl 
Street, ^mt^ 4^ 023 (Room 
No. In BrackeW 

it Atekiimar C Kamdar. (4lh Floor. 
32E-W>ng| 

A]keshDincshMody{924) 
ir Amanhand R Jhaveri (7071 
it Bhupendra M. Bheda (501) 

Dabl ft Breacha (5th Floor. Tdbk 
No 6) 

Dhiraiy MaganU Sons (1103) 
Harktondwis Lubhmidais (12^ 
*HirablC OosM (4th Floor, 

E-Wlng, Table No.34) 

* JG Shah (821) 

it K. Moltnm VakU (4lh Fkiw, 
EWing.TdbleNQ.l) 

* Ki»ii Ratilal ClvAsey ft Co. (727) 

* Mukund M S)iah (9th Floor, 905) 
«NM . Pankh(220) 

* Prafukhancka M. Parikh (92S| 

I * Ramniklal N. Shah (4th Hoor. 

! EWing) 

I * R.M Gandhi (4lh Floor. W VIAfft 
Table Tw.lO) 

-* Suresh f Gundaria (729 

* Trambaklal RatOal Pawkb ft Som 
(4th Floor. W-Wing) 

Upendra M. DaU (604>A. 6ih Fhxn) 
IW At Stock Dcchangc Plaaa. DaU 
Street, Bombay 400 023 (Rooea 
No. In Brackets) 

* K.J. Shah ft Sons (102) 

Kantlla) Madhavdas & Co. (109 
PtiibhudasLlladher(216) 
ValjiBhimji&Co. (109) 

(ill) At Riiupen Chambers. Dahl 
Street, BcHvibay 400 023 
(Ro(tm/F!oM No. In Btachem 
Bhupendra Champaldal Oevld» 
(Ground Floor) 

Jaswantlal Chhagantal (29) 

* Jaswantlal ChhotaU ft Co. 
(Ground Floor) 

* Lallubhal P4nchhoildia 
AMaganlalT.VonCZB 
SushiIN.Shah(2S) 

ft V.B. Desai (Ground Flood 
(tv) At other Addrmscs. 
ft Bbheswarial N. KhandakmLSb 
Slock Exchange Cftiinl BuMgft 
Ground Floor, BondMy400(«3^ 
ft ChimanlalManekbl. ll.Rqa 
Bahadur Mansion, 45, Tamaitod 
Street. Bombay 400 023 
Jamnadas Mrearjec ft Co . 616, 
Tubiani Chanters, 212. Bad^ . 
Reclamation. Bombay 400 021 
L K. Panday. Maharashtra Bank 
Building. 45/47 Boni^ Samachte 
Marg. Borrtey 400 023 
M.J. Patel. Caina Building. 3rd Flooi, 
24-26 Dabl Street, Boiitey400a23 




Hef OiOoled 


ft N.m.iIiiV * 1 ; f'*)!*'. Ijr iiifi i’.uk 
Uutldir.!j 2n'l 1 k-jr, ^)lleet. 
l3onib(iy 4(K) UI.' t 
Porerha Bi'ilher-. 19. St<\k 
Exchange Nt-w Btuldiiwj !st Fkxir. 
(tombay 4(X) 02.1 
Vkiay M Shah. .59 Bazar (iute 
Street. 1st Floor Bombay 4tHI 001 

CALCUTTA 

(i) At l.yrsii'- F.ingr*. Calc«ii.i Ti’Kj 001 
iBii'Idinq Nci. in Brackets) 
ft C. Markerhch l71 
C> M Boro (7) 

Place b'iddfins ft Gough (P) Ltd , (0) 

(li) At India Exchange Place. CakuBa 
700001 (Budding No. In 
Brackets) 

Bapan^ MahaUrprasad (16) 
ft Stewart ft Co. (14) 

Vanivaii C. KampanI (16) 

Mi) At Waidley House, Swalow 
I.ane.Calculte700001 
ft Khandelwal Brothers (25) 

COCHIN 

A. Aaron ft Co, Congre<w House, 
Hopilal Road Cochin 682 on 
ft Jones ft G>.. 37/444-2, 

Broadway, Cochin 682 031 

KANPUR 

ft Padana Kumar Jain. 49/62 
Narayanganj. Bagla Budding 
Koi^purSflOOl 

NEW DELHI 

0) At Stock Exchange Buildii^ Airf 
AU Road. New OcBd 110002 
(Room No. In Btackeh) 
ftBehaiiLdftCo. (19 
ft Bhupendra ft Co. HR 
ft JalanftCo. 

ft R.K.Chii^&Co.«6ftS4) 

(N At Connaught Place, New Ddte 
110001 (Ito. In Bradwttl 
Bharat Bhirhan ft Cft(H49 
VInodkumteftCo. (A-9 
WAtAsafAkRoMLNewOeH 
no 002 (Room No. to BiteM 
BJ>. AgarwalftCo., Lanmn 
House. (9,^ 

J.C. Mehta ft Co. (0/9 
(h) At Other Addresies 
AmntU :> ft Co.. 606, Kdhdb 
Buddiii j. 2<>. Kasiurba Gam Haig, 
NewlX'In; 110 001 

ft Haihans Singh MeHto ft Co., 8ft J 
Regal Building, Serimd Mwg. New 
[^(110 001 

ft RK.Relan&Co..UiritedliMlto 
1 j(e Building, F-Conneusht Fitoft 
^ New Delhi 110 001 
ft RaJaRamBhasto&Co., JeeiM 
Mansion 8/4 D.B.ON|dB Rued, 
New Delhi no 066 
' *RamNandaftGo..aftNtef 
Subha5Maig.NewlMhllOOfli 
' ft Surinder Rode ft Co.. U/12 
JhandelwalMi&M^^ 

Road. New DdN 110 065 

8IYDERABAD 

iDAtSuhanBaiar.HyMM 
500001(No.toBmitet0 


I' Jlmv. K 3 Wi 4) 

* MtiniMriiynn KtUln l4 u 174 
iiaiiimal (jtiMj) 

I.axmindMv'ui' RaMii (4 !i 173, 

Hashmal Gun;' 

PB Afzukiurkar(4 5-1%) 
ft Ravtndia Afzulpuikar (4 frl99 •, 

(ii) At other Addii’sses 
a Bh.iqwtindrt!, tia-u. 20 4 1SH3 Led 
na.'4r. Huderabad IVI,: * 

ft Nar,'.v4iidd*^ Sarda. i5 7 ;.24 * 

Begum Hd/»*r. t lvdrab.vi 500 OlB 
ft P alarje^uaia Rao. J 5 KWl/lft 
Nauyangudfi Hyderabflkl 500029 ’ 
ft SS Sodhi. 5 9 1110/3, Kii« J 
KrXhi Road, t lydetguda. 

Hyderabad m 00! 

INDORE 

Pu!ihkBfi)lChudawala.44. Bade \ 

Satafa. Indore 452 002 

Saiftosh ft Co. 29, Dhenu MaritfL ^ 

SO SITS. Road, Indore 45204 

MADRAS 

ftKotharlASons'Ekiondo 
DuddbHP.Sih Floor. 112. 
Nungamhabkam High Road, 

Madras 600 034 

Paterron ft Co.. Vrermiird House. ^ 
4B, Second Line Bciim, Mfdnu 
600001 

ft Venkataraman ft Co, 7n. Or '•« 
Rar^schdri Road, Ma^rnOO OM ) 

PUNE 

Rftvbxha A. Patonhar. 436. Naraytoi 
path. Naw Lokhande Takm. Pm i 
411030 

ft Thep ere nnft Brokers to Ike InF ! 


AVAILABILITY OF FORMS 
AND FROSPECTUS 

Appbcatlon Forma with copies c( Be 
mpechu may be Obtained from iit 
Mana^tolhelssiw. Undmitoh .« 
BrehenendBankcKtoiheltoiie \ 
eaowdhaMto.fraaiOttbnnchaiel 
iteBanlMtsiDihilMieaNnlloiwdle * 
OtoAppIcaikiikFrere told fmm toe ^ 
Cowpiiyelto R eto toi edOBBe. 
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ECONOMIC AND ^Olin(EUUL DVESSKtY 


THE LAW OF THE SEA 

Perceptions of National Interest 

Frederick F Clairmonte 
John Cavanagh 


ON thf eve ol what was hilled the 
final session ui the loiw of the Sea 
Confi'rence, the authors argued that it 
wiis in the long term interests of traiis- 
tiatioTial corporations (TNCs) to sceiure 
a viable in.*aty, Tlius, we predicted that 
the liS government would find accom- 
inodatioii with the* Ueaty by forcing 
through ccTlaiii last minute revisions. 
Judged by the April 1982 US refusal 
to sign, it would appear that our fore¬ 
casts w'crc olF the marh. How is the 
gap between pr<.*diction and reality to 
lx‘ explained? 

'Phe l-aw of llui Sea is hut one ol 
several rt'cciit issue's wJicre a clear con¬ 
flict lias emerged lK?tweeii US stale/ 
txiriioratc inleresls on the one hand and 
JaiiancscAVesl European interests on 
the other. IVo sets of conflicts, one 
state and the other corporate, emerge 
from different perceptions. Essenliall)', 
the stale «>iiilict arises from the Reagan 
achriioislraiion's inflexible pro-free 
market, pvo-Zionisl and anti-communist 
ideology, which leaves little room for 
compromise. Tliis stance is in sharp 
contrast with that of the Japanese and 
ni(i.sl West Eiiroiiean governments, 
which are seeking (with variations 
lictwecn thetn) an enduring working 
relationship with the Soviet Union. 

The corporate aspect of this conflict 
lies basically in divergent approaches to 
b'me horizons. Wieieas U.S executives 
place rxci'ssive enip]ia.sjs on .short-term 
results, thL'ir non-US counterparts 
(notably tlic Japanese) concentrate more 
on nicdiuin- and long-term results. Tills 
is encapsulated in the words of Harry 
Oppcnheimc'r’s succL'ssor at Soudi 
Africa’s Anglo American Corporation: 

In the United States, Mr Relly 
complained, corporations tend to 
gauge their executives on the basis 
of short term gains from one quarterly 
report to the next. ‘Look', he tells 
his Anj(do American associates, ‘we’re 
in business for a hundred years, and 
Im absolutely not interested in 
whether the performance of a com¬ 
pany ill the last six months is worse 
than somebody elso’s. We'll be 
around when Uiey aren’t.'^ 

In recent years, two major political 
affid economic issues have brought these 


conflicts into clearer perspective: the 
loiw of the Sea and the European gas 
pjpclinu. Fortum magazine, wliich 
tends to articulate llie longer term 
ititerc.sts of transnational capibil, sup¬ 
ported iht' Law of the Sea Treaty 
(1X)ST) and come close to tlie heart of 
the matter when it noted:- 

The administration liecanuj pro- 
occupjed with questions of precedent 
and fixjc-enterprise ideology 
Many of the burciaiicrats most know¬ 
ledgeable about the history of LOST 
were either transfsrred or intimidated 
into sikmce . .. The intellectual 
vacuum wa.s filled by lobbyists from 
tJic mining companies and by people 
like SecrfJtary of the Interior Jaiiurs 
Watt and 'Jlicodorc KromnilJcr, a 
deputy assistant secretary at State 
[l^iparlment], who were ouliaged by 
the thought that private US enter¬ 
prise's would put up the capital and 
take I he risks for the benefit of a 
ccntrallv planner! international regime 
... But ev(jn these consequences of 
the licagaii policy' are Ies.s disquieting 
than the habits of mind it represents. 
It s the kind of policy' that incurs 
considerable costs but no commensu¬ 
rate gains, that is better suited to 
raising ideological ferv'or in think 
tanks than to furthering national 
intcrc.sfs. 

Oertainly. this critique of Reagan’s 
policy repots conflicts within the 
American niling class on numerous 
Issues. As against Reagan’s rigid doc¬ 
trinal stance, almost all Japanese and 
West EuroiK'an corporations and states 
supported (he treaty, with certain 
impoitant caveats, as preserving the 
vital international stability required Tor 
profilable long-term mining ventures. 

The battle lines over the 3,600 miles 
I>iprline, the largest comnicn'ial transac- 
tion ever between socialist, and non¬ 
socialist countries, are being drawn 
differently. In this case, the US gov¬ 
ernment has pitted itself against Euro¬ 
pean governments and corp<»rations, as 
well as against certain US TNCs. Para¬ 
mount among the US adversaries are 
General Electric, Dresser Lidustries and 
Caterpillar Tractor, which have all 
lost multi-million dollar contracts. 
Reagan’s opposition Is self-justified hi 
terms of a fervent anti-Sovietism, and 
the now familiar lamentations on 


Poland, Afghanistan, and the aDeged 
‘slave labour* lised to build the pipe¬ 
line. 

West European states and corpora¬ 
tions have decided that they can co¬ 
exist with the USSR in the longer tenn 
interests that pipeline contracts and 
relatively cheap natural gas will pro¬ 
mote. While the West Europeans are 
no loss anti-communist than the Reagan 
administration, they have a far better 
grasp of geo-political realities. They 
also understand that cheaper petro¬ 
chemical feedstocks will enable them to 
compote more effectively with low 
priced imports from the US. Con¬ 
versely, this explains the opposition to 
the pipeline from another prominent 
segment of the US corporate commu¬ 
nity, the petroleum and chemical TNCs. 
One of the more ironic twists of the 
pi][)e1inc episode was spelled out by tlie 
Wall Street Journal: “What’s more, 
one of Aiiicrica’.s mo.st anti-Soviet 
a11ic*s — Israel -- is probably going to 
supply some of the pumps, although 
they would be delivered by a third 
country.’’*' 

'Transnationalisation of capital neces¬ 
sarily involves conflicts lx?tw«icn cor¬ 
porations and the State. Certain gov¬ 
ernments in West Emrope and Japan 
have elaborated refined mechanisms for 
harmonising thcjsc conflicts, while US 
ideological blinkers can and have 
generated antagonisms, lliere is, how¬ 
ever, a logic ill Reagan’s auli-Soviet, 
ultra free enterprise posture. In 
practice, he has effectively deployed 
this ideology to galvanise support for 
the largest defence spending increases 
in history, the backlxine of his suicidal 
rc'onomic policies. 

Adherence to this logic iu the con¬ 
text of a worsening economic crisis will 
only exacerbate antagonisms within the 
US, as well as with its increasingly 
skf^tical allies. In this respect, US 
refusal to sign the Law of the Sea 
Treaty will only intensify its isolation 
in an increasingly conflict-rlddea 
world. 

Notes 

1 hUenuOional Herald TrAuae, June 
9, 1962. 

2 Fortune, August 23, 1962. 

3 Wall Street Jaumd, August 31, 
1982. 
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LABotni 

Public Sector Wage Negotiations 

(By ii Special ComspoDdent) 


THE vci> successful one*day strike of 
coal mine workers on November 8 has 
helped focus attention on the govern¬ 
ment's wage policy in the public sector. 
As mentioned in these columns earlier 
(“Public Sector Unions Gearing Up for 
Struggle”. October 16), most of the 
public sector wage agreements are due 
for renewal. Of these, the crucial one 
is in the coul>mine industry, which will 
set the standard for the public sector as 
u whole and in turn influence the entire 
organised industrial sector. 

But in the meantime, in cjnc of the 
major public sector units, Heavy Engi¬ 
neering Corporation, an agreement has 
been signed with the recognised JNTUC 
union. The prolonged struggle (includ- 


ing 
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man 
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who has 
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and 
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payee) conducted by ail non-INTUC 
unions (with the notable exception of 
CITU) has been able u> at least parti¬ 
ally thwart the government's announced 
policy'. The increase of Rs 75 exceeds 
the JO per cent limit set by the guide¬ 
lines prescribed by the Bureau of Pub¬ 
lic Enerprises, though it is less than 
the Rs 85 secured bv joint struggle (in 
which CITU also participated) in the 
1979 agreement. Besides this the man¬ 
agement has also been forced to pay 
arrears from January 1, 1982 when the 
last agreement expired. 

On the minus side, however, it must 
be noted that the government has suc¬ 
cessfully retained the Rs 130 per point 
DA and has also inserted an unprece¬ 
dented 'capacity utilisation* clause in 
(he agreement. The INTUC has agreed 
to increase capacity utilisation by 10 
per cent in 1982-83 and 1983-84, and a 
further 7.5 per cent in 1984-85 and 
1983-86. This will certainly come in 
handy to introduce draconian disciplin¬ 
ary measures. The H£C agreement, 
again setting a new trend, is for four 
years as against the earlier norm of 
three years. 

Thus, on balance, the HEC workers 
while being able to thwart the full im¬ 
plementation of the BPE’s guidelines 
have lost on the important questions of 
DA, period of the agreement and pro¬ 
duction guarantees. A more united 
struggle would have certainly got a 
little more for the workers. The CITU 
bad refused to foin the joint struggle of 
the non-TNTUC unions on the ground 


that it would not participate in joint 
activities with the IFTU which is link¬ 
ed to the CPI (M-L). That what little 
was gained by the workers was due to 
the joint struggle can be seen in the 
fact that soon after the gherao of the 
chairman, he wrote to the JVlinislry to 
say that if an agreement was not quickly 
concluded with INTUC then he would 
be forced to begin talks with the non- 
INTUC unions. After this, intense 
pressure was brought to bear on the 
two rival Bhumihar and Rajput factions 
in INTUC to unite in order that an 
agreement might be quickly signed. 

Negotiations are going on in the fer¬ 
tiliser industry, among others. Initially 
g )vernmcnt had called for scparalc 
negotiations in each of the units of the 
former monolithic Fertiliser Corpora¬ 
tion of Indja. But after the talks were 
boycotted b> the CITU-dominted 
Fertiliser Workers* Federation of India 
— some of whose an’iliatcd units are 
recognised unions at Rashtriya Chemi¬ 
cals and Fertilisers (I'loinbav). FCl 
(Gorakhpur), etc - - the government 
quickly relented and agreed to com¬ 
mence negotiations for the entire public 
sector fertiliser industry. 

At the sitting of November‘9-10, the 
managements offered an increase of 
Rs 50 to Rs 60, The rest of the offer 
also fell within the BPE guidelines — 
DA at Rs 130 per point, **a suitable 
linkage with productivity and profitabi¬ 
lity” and the agreement to be valid foi 
four instead c>f the existing three years 
and that to be counted not necessarily 
from January 1, 1983 but from the date 
of finalisation if that is later than 
January I, 1983, Whether the Federa¬ 
tion will offer any real resistance to 
these proposals is yet to be seen, for 
in the last agreement the Federation 
units, in order to save their 'reognis- 
ed* status, had ended up signing the 
agreement along with the Raja Kul- 
karni-led INTUC unions. 

In coal a very favourable atmosphere 
for resistance to the government’s wage 
policy has been created by the un- 
precedent<^ success of the November 8 
strike. Tlie CIL management and the 
government'^ intelligence agencies all 
reported that there had not been much 
response to the strike call. Certainty 
there was no serious organised effort to 
ensure the success of the strike -- only 
leaflets and an occasional public meet¬ 
ing, There were some exceptions, but 


in terms of overall impact those ex¬ 
ceptions were not so important. Yet 
on November 8 not even 5 per cent 
of I be workers reiX)rted lor duty. N<»t 
much picketing was accessai-y, for (he 
workers just did not turn up. In BCCL, 
for instance, only some diehard INTUC 
elements with a few oflicers made a 
show of running lifts up and down in a 
few mines. The underground mines of 
CCL were all cb>scd, though some of 
the open-cast mines did work. 

The successful strike of November 8 
served as the pretext to rcrnoxe ClL’s 
acting chairman B L Wadhera and bring 
in his place HEC's S K Jain. Wadhera 
has since gone to couit claiming that 
his removal was due to his refusal to 
award contracts to particular parties 
and to give contributions. It is quite 
likely that as in the ca.se of HEC's one¬ 
time cbaJrtnaii. B O ChalUM-jce, the 
government will in this case too setilc 
out of court and pay Wadhera his full 
salary for the period till normal retire¬ 
ment. 

As for the cixil-niinc workers, there 
can be no doubt about their fighting 
moiKl. The government's patent inability 
to handle any situation (even to un¬ 
leash repression) and the heroic Bom¬ 
bay textile strike have certainly embol¬ 
dened the workers. But will they be 
given a chance to fight? That dcpend.s 
to a large extent on the National 
Campaign Committee. After the 
November 8 strike, it has had one 
sitting. All that emerged from this was 
the decision to boycott the next coal 
.session of the coal negotiating body's 
(JBCCI). The JBCCT had been fairly 
democratically constituted by the 
lanata Party government. With the 
return of Indira Gandhi, it was re¬ 
constituted — INTUC's representation 
was increased from two to four scats 
at the expense of BMS; and while 
AITUC and CITU retained their two 
seats each, one of the two HMS scats 
was given to the S R Kulkarni group, 
which is virtually non-existent in the 
coal-mines. 

Tlic boycott of the IBCCI is. uf 
course, correct. But the last meeting of 
(he National Campaign Committee’s 
coal-mine unions was supposed to 
announce the date for indefinite 
strike. The AITUC leader Kalyim Roy- 
even made a pre.'.s statement u> this 
etfcct. Yet the meeting has cope and 
gone with no such annoiinccmenr. Can 
it be that this non-announcement has 
something to do with the CPl(M) 
General Secretary EMS Namboodiri- 
pad's statement at the All India Klsan 
Sabha Conference that his parly wished 
to co-operate with Indira Gandhi in 
.solving “national problems”? 
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Sickness Incurable 

Arun Kumar 


NKVLK before has any utiiversity been 
run literally from a ixilice station as is 
currently liappeiiin^ in Delhi I'niver- 
sily whose tcuc*hers. iiiuler the Ik'llii 
University Teachers AsscKi'atioii 
(DUTA), started an imU-finite slrik<‘ on 
October 12 for fulfilment oi their lon^ 
stanrlirig dcniands and in protest against 
the tunetioning of the uuiviorsity 
adminiirlration from a XKjlicc station. 
These developments are taking place 
at a time when govennu’iU has 
on the anvil the Hospitals and Other 
Institiitiuns Bill, 1982, which seeks to 
ban prote.sts of various di*scriptioti in 
educational institutions. 

The chain of I'vents U-ac ini; to the 
present ix)lico administration in Delhi 
University began with the month-old 
strike of the Delhi lhii\crsily and 
College Karamehari Union (DUC.’FCU). 
Apparently, on orders from above, the 
Vife.Chaiicellor (VC), an aeudcinic 
turned biireuuerat, deeided to get lough. 
While tripartite talks (reprcs?iilatives of 
teachers, karaiiichuris and the authori¬ 
ties) were in prf>grcss, it was annuiincecl 
that ‘no work no pay’ rule would he 
enforced in respeet of ^he striking 
karaineharis. 

Tlie ongoing ilialogue eol’ap.sed with 
the pitch thus cpieercd. in a surprise 
ntuv(', police was culled in on campus 
on October 2, a Tiatiunal holiday, on 
the plea that conduct of txainlnations 
was Iwing olistructed. The teachers, 
katmcliaris and the students offering 
dhania at the VC’s o I lice, locateil at 
sonio distance from tlie :^xumination 
branch, were leargassed and beaten up 
for resisting. Polioe broke into the 
cxiuninution branch and r.'moved all 
the u.vaniiiiatioii material to the iu*arhy 
Civil Lines Police Station. AS people 
including Nilainhar Paiidey line General 
Secretary of DUCKU, sone teachers 
and students w(*re arrc'sted after a good 
drubbing. 

Soon after, lliroe other oflidals of 
DUCKU w(Te siispendetl iw the charge 
that th«*y assaulted nnivcrfity olfieinls 
performing their duties. Clearly, the 
attempt was to deinoralLsc the strikers 
by making them leaderless. As a con- 
secpieiice, groups of teachers refused to 
participate in examinations conducted 
under police Mipervisi.jfi, After exten¬ 


sive coiiMiltaliuns, DU'IA decided 
on OcI( her 8 to go on an indefinite 
sltike in support of DUCKl.. to fight 
against he anti-demr'cralie Hospitals 
bill and to fight for their Ion;; pending 
dtcinauds. The studer^ts have also ex¬ 
pressed solidarity with DUTA and 
DUCKU. A ioiiit eoiisullativc eoiii- 
iiiittee has been I'orineil. 

'J'he jutliorilies are thus li tally iso¬ 
lated frtin the iinixeisity community. 
The K'Ujon for this lies in tic forked 
longue ])roiiouiiceiTieiits of tlu- VC. Dii 
the one hand he is reportcc. to have 
suggeslc I tt> various authorities under 
him to ‘gel lough’; and on the other 
hand, w'um people at die rcctiviiig end 
cxxiiplaii’. or agitate, ho feigns helpless¬ 
ness or stalls by pretmding to nego¬ 
tiate. After two y<*ars of such charade*, 
the V'C’s office slanils t 3 '.ally discredited. 
Fur instance, after repealed agitations 
in the hist tw'o years the DUCKU 
oblaiiK'd assurances Mgaixlmg better 
housing, niiifonu eondilioiis of service, 
represemation, the s:; ling up of a 
mechatiiau fur resolving ^.rievances, 
etc. .\ written agreement lor exx)editi- 
ous iinpieinentution of these demands 
was sigi’t'd on January 4 and confirmed 
on Fehiuary 12. Lowever in the 
nioiitlus ihut have elapsed, ail that has 
hapiH'iied i.s that DUCKU has lost 
Xiatieiicc while llie VC wantj to have 
further talks. 

Some of the worst trials aiul trihiila- 
tions tlut the karinacharis hat^c had to 
undergo have been in an elite South 
l>(4hi women’s college whose prir.cixial 
is a ’Prtmicre Priucipar bccai'sc of her 
clo.S4- reatioiiship uni hold over the 
UG(> — and the coasccjucnt absence of 
VC’s owa ovterall oontnil over the affairs 
of the college affiliated to Delhi Uni- 
versit)'. This principal has hold over 
many other principals as wel] skico 
their wives are teaching in th s college'. 
She also has the support of the manag¬ 
ing committee of the college for her 
‘get-tough’ postures. Ihe college is run 
by a leading business house of Delhi 
whose chairman is also the clnimian of 
the governing body of the college. 
DUTA inenilx'rs repor: that the cliair- 
man has told the teachers’ n^iresimta- 
lives in the governing Ixidy Lhat tracle 
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unionists will be taught a lesson*. Some 
of these lessons’ ifielude the dismissal 
in May 1961 of the leailcr of the col¬ 
lege unit of the DUCKU, who had 
been in service for 14 )f*ar.s, uii fftnisy 
and tnunxied up charges. 

But the VC, eager anl anxious iu 
exercise authority against -lie leaclicis, 
karinacharis and the siudents, is appa¬ 
rently unable to keep an aifiliated 
college, engaged in pa'eatly uuialr 
and vindictive acts against union acti¬ 
vists, in line. Indeed, th aiUegc has 
luaintuincd in the case of its dismissal 
of DUCKU activist that it need not 
follow tbe university Tu]e:> since it is 
inn by a x>rivate socii'ty. C iher lessons’ 
taught and favours shown Ii .elude irregu¬ 
lar appointments, over the .ast 10 years, 
of some 25 near and dif -ant relations 
of the prtneipars cook in ; le college in 
various capacities, the de ial of over¬ 
time ijay or leave in lieu of work beyond 
eight hours a day to colic..;: cbowkidars, 
as required by the university rules and 
the pioiiiotion of a easlik*. caught |)il- 
lering cash fiein the ca.-l. box. 

The list of such niisdeiiis can go on. 
But tho point is that if jus one college, 
even if this is the worst •.-itse, can get 
away with so imieli, llu*:i in the pre¬ 
sent ‘get tough* enviroimii' it, the above 
cx;iii]pJcs of arbitrary actl^iais may be 
•('inuluted elsewhere as well, especially in 
the light of the plea .akeu by the 
eollegi* authorities tJiat iii ivcTsity rules 
need not apply to then. l.)UCKU*s 
d«*maJid for parity in ser^nx* conditions 
and protection therefore seems valid. 
This also highli|;hls the need for an 
appropriate grievances committee? to 
which the VC agreed 10 months back 
w'hieh has never met. 

Consider these fads in the light of 
the IlaspitaLs and Other Institutions Bill, 
1982. The Bill sreks to l.ike away the 
right of employees oi* educational 
institutions to go on .strik-j or resort to 
go slow, glierao and work to rule. It 
does, however, provide for a grievances 
settlement comnuttee and a consultative 
couiidl. If the council fails to settle, 
the dispute within the sti.yiilated period 
of three months^ (he ire.ttcr may be 
referred to a nnitually agreed arbitra¬ 
tor. In case of failure to on such 
an arbitrator, a board of arbitrators 
headed by an independent person and 
two others (one from each .side) is pro¬ 
vided for. The committee and the 
cuuucil are to have equal membership 
from Ixith sides. 

However, these very democratically 
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worded provisions iiiaj* nol amount to 
niiidi as fur as die employees are eoti- 
eerned. For one, there Js no provision 
for selecting reprcsentative-s. As lias 
often happened in the past, pocket 
III lions of niunagiMuents are set up and 
given representation. There is no pro¬ 
vision for ascertaining inciribership. 
Worse, many institutions will totally 
escape? the provJ.sions of law since under 
section 28 of the Bill “Nothing in this 
Act shall apply to any hospital or educa¬ 
tional institiit on owned or managed 
(a) by the govemnieirt; or (b) by any 
organisation wholly or mainly engaged 
in any charitable, social or philanthro- 
phic scivice". 

Such ambiguity would entirely be 
to the advani igc of the. authorities. We 
have seen that jireccdents are being set 
to dismiss I'nidoyces on arbitrary and 
flimsy groin :l.s. 'Hu' principals, obvi- 
.ously an iiit* rested party, cannot be 
expected lo I slen to grievances against 
thcmseUcs. i'hc ^ C feigns helples.s- 
nc.ss. The c >llegc managements claim 
h) be private bodies above law. Even 
where this ^'and is not taken, an 
enf|uiry nnde. the ruh*s is lo be 


orsani'>i.'d hy the maiugement. An 
appeals committee, if appointed, is also 
st't up by the management (in the case 
of the South Delhi College dismissal, 
the chaiman of this cotnmittec is the 
father of a senior employee). 

Courts aiiiltiply the ambiguity of tbe 
situation. In the Valsh Degree College 
case (Hl7fc), the Supreme Court .' aid that 
a writ is not inaintaiTiable against a 
private ccKcgo. Ajay Hasia Airport 
Authority case stems to have reversed 
tlie position but it needs to tested. 
Aggrawal vjt Lady Shri Ram College 
and Otheis was rejectet! in the High 
Court at I>elhi but admitted in the 
Supreme Court i i U)75. Litigation is 
also lime-consiin ng and expo isive — 
which dots nol, of course, detei college 
managements. 

\Mierc can the educational institu¬ 
tions' emfloyces ^urn to? The> cannot 
turn to tlicir ow'i authorities Xi^ith the 
present ‘got loiigb' posture; the> eiinnol 
afford io go to the courts; md tiie 
Hospitals Bill leav’es their position even 
more ami iguous than before, threaten¬ 
ing as it dw's to take away the right 
to strike, and collectixe protest. 


GUJARAT 


Impending Realignments 


Nagindas Sanf^avi 


TJIE in-fighl ng in the Ciijaral Con- 
gres.s(I) has re ached a ixiint of no return 
and some ir pertant leaders, including 
former Deputy Chief Minister Ratubhai 
Adani and former GPCC(l) President 
Mahipatrai Mehta, have requested, 
rather, virtu.ilb' served an ultimatum 
on the party President for a change in 
the leadersh p, Ratubhai Adani has 
actually refused to renew his member¬ 
ship of the Congress and another six 
ML As have expressed a wish to disasso¬ 
ciate themseUcs from the ruling party 
without, for the present, aligning with 
Opposition. Immediately after 1967, 
five Congress. MLAs had adopted a 
similar course by sitting separately 
from the Government as well as Oppo¬ 
sition. 

The crisis has not been unexpected. 
It has been steadily building up now 
for more than a year, though the deve- 
]<^ents during last month and the 
stakes involved in the promised orga¬ 
nisational el actions perhaps precipita¬ 
ted the crisis. 

Unlike in other states, the struggle 
in Gujarat .1% not, entirely, or even 


mainly, for the loaves and fishes of 
ofTice but involve major issues of social 
and organisational significame. The 
Chief Minister his been subjected to a 
continuous and public criticism by 
outstanding Congre.s.<i(I) leaders l)Oth 
for the composit on of his cab'net and 
his admi nistrat!\ e incompetence. A 
good parr of the criticism is well- 
founded. The continuing agitation 
against r^servaiions granted to Sche¬ 
duled Castes and the recurring com¬ 
munal violence in Vadodara stand -out 
as sore st^ots in ihe Sdanki administra¬ 
tion. Ministers like Khimji Jcsuig and 
Kirltsinh *!k)hil would have embarrassed 
any government. Atmaram Bluitt, vete¬ 
ran Sarvexlaya leader, has to actually 
go on a hunger strike to se«:ure the 
ouster of Gohil from the mirlstry on 
account of his nvolvement in criminal 
cases. 

The organisational elections, which 
if held, will be taking after a decade 
and a haT, are bound co create further 
problems. The franchise is to be availa¬ 
ble only to those ‘active* Congressmen 
who have enlisted a quota of primary 
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members. Since nothing except money 
is needed for enlisting such members, 
almost every ,ictive Congressmen has 
overfulfilled the ‘quota*. The member- 
.ship has C'*ossed the imposing, even 
incredible, figure of 12 lakh: that 
more than 12 per cent of the total adult 
population of the state. Most of these 
arc obviou&Iy bogu.s names. The lists 
submitted by rival groups have been 
mutually denounced and Ratubhai 
Adani refused to even discuss the mat¬ 
ter with the returning oflicer appointed 
by party hijfh command since the latter 
had no authority to inxalidatc bogus 
membership. District scrutiny commit¬ 
tees have been appointed to draw up 
corrected lists, but time is too short for 
the task entrusted to it. One of the 
qualifications for a member to be con¬ 
sidered ‘active* is that he must have 
been a par .y member during 1977-80: 
but the GrCC (I) President Mahant 
Vijaydasji limself was not with the 
party during 1978. 

Underlyirg all these confusing and 
acrimonious exchanges is the diversity 
of social structures and economic rela¬ 
tions prevailing in various regions of 
Gujarat. Mrdhavsinh Solanki and Jina- 
bhai Darjee, building upon their own 
experiences and percent ions, prefer 
Kshatriya leaders and workers to the 
exclusion o' Patels and other commu¬ 
nities. But Kshatriyas who constitute 
the underdogs in south and central 
Gujarat are the dominant and exploit¬ 
ing castes in rural Saurashtra and 
Kutch. In contrast, Kanbl Patels who 
arc the rural proletariat in these re¬ 
gions const'tute the political and social 
elite in central and north Gujarat, The 
Scheduled Tribes which arc so numer¬ 
ous and populous in south Gujarat are 
virtually absent in northern Gujarat 
while the Scheduled Castes which face 
the most sv/ere repression in north 
and western Gujarat have no serious 
problem in the south. Hence, a politi¬ 
cal strategv based on the theory of 
castes being merely fossilised class 
structures would not be applicable in 
all the regions of Gujarat, since the 
same caste could be the dominant caste 
in one are? while being the oppressed 
one in another. 

The Solanki government has, how¬ 
ever followed this policy of a caste- 
cum*c1ass approach — which of its 
very nature, was bound to result in the 
kind of problems the government and 
the party arc facing. Looked at from 
this angle, the struggle between the 
various Congress (1) factions in Gujarat 
assumes the dimensions of caste realign¬ 
ments in the state’s politics. 
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HISTORY AND BAO OROUND OF 
[THE COMPANY 

IP Th« Company was inrorporated on 
9th February. 1981 and obtained 
certificate to commence business on 
20th April. 1982 

The Company is promoted by the 
State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra Limited 
(SICOM) and London Rubber Company 
(India) Limited t'LRC (India) Limited") 
of the well known TTK group with the 
object of manufacturing Rubber 
Contraceptives (Condoms) with 
technical knowhow from LRC 
Overseas Limited. London,U.K. 

PROMOTERS 

a) SICOM:- 

SICOM is a pioneer State Industrial 
and Investment Corporation wholly 
owned by the Government of 
Maharashtra with the mam object of 
promoting industrial development in 
the developing regions of the State of 
Maharashtra 

b) LRC (India) Limited 

LRC (India) Limited is a Company of 
the well known TTK Group who were 
the first to introduce condoms m the 
Indian market. The Company, 
promoted m 1963. is today the only 
company in the country in the Private 
Sector manufacturing high quality 
condoms marketed under the popular 
brand names of DURAPAC. DUREX 
GOSSAMER and KOHINOOR. 

Besides catering to the nation’s Family 
Welfare Programme by manufacturing 
condoms distributed under the Govern* 
ment‘s brand name of NIROOH. 

LRC India Limited also exports condoms 
to the U.K, the U.S.S.R. and other 
European countries. 

The paid-up ahara capital of LRC 
(Indie) Limited is Rs. 76.12.600. Its 
•alii turnover has Increaaed from 
Ra. 289.84 lakhs during tht year 
landed 31 tt March. 1979 to Re. 
479.56 lakhs during the year ended j 
31st Mereh, 1982. It has 


eonaittently declared dividend @i 
22% for tht laet four yoera. 

” PROJECT AND LOCATION 

The Company is setting up a plant 
in Aurangabad at Chikaltnana 
Industrial Area of MIDC to manufacture 
condqms with an irtstailed capacity of 
180 million pieces per annum. This 
being a notified backward area in the 
State of Maharashtra, the Company is 
entitled to concessional finance from 
Financial Institutions, tax benefits end 
Central Subsidy. 

FOREIGN COLLABORATION 

The technology for manufacture of 
condoms is very closely guarded. LRC 
Overseas Limited London. U K., has 
agreed to offer the latest available 
technology. 

SCHEDULE OF IMPLEMENTATION 

The civil work at Aurangabad is 
almost complete. Ail the imported 
Items and most of the indigenous 
equipments have reached the site. 
Erection of the plant is in an advanced 
stage. Barring unforeseen 
circumstances, the trial production is 
expected to commence in December 
1982/January 1983 and commercial 
production soon thereafter. 

OBJECT OF THE ISSUE 

The object of this issue is to finance 
a part of the total project cost. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
T.T. Narasimhan fC/ia/rman) 
B.N. Bhagwat 
N.H. Bhatter 
P.D. Kaabekar 
K. Kuppuswamy 
Harish Mahindra 
T.T. Vasu 


ISSUE HIGHLIGHTS 


1. Lorcom is promoted by “SICOM;* and “LRC" (India) 
Ltd.“ of the well known TTK group. 

2. Foreign Colleboretion with LRC Overseas Limited. 
London. U.K. 

3. Highly sophisticated technology—Automatic plant. 

4. Assured market. 

5. Trial production by December 1982/January 1983 and 
commercial production soon thereafter. 

6. Tax benefits under Section 80 CC of the Income Tax 
Act. 1961. 

7. The Company is eligible to receive Central Subsidy of Rs. 
15 lakhs. 

8. Ready Liquidity since the shares will be listed at 
w Bombay and Madras Stock Exchanges. 


LORCOM (PROTE( 


(Incorporatad on 9th February. IMI ui 
Registered Office* 6th Floor, Vulcan Insurance Building. 2()2-A Veei 

ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE PUBLIC ISSl 

FOR CA! 

Applieatlont have been made to the Stock Exchanges at •BOMBAY and lif 
, Equity Shares 

THE SUBSCRIPTION UST Will OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF L 
AND WILL CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON TUESDAY. 

^ OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY (HEREINAFTERIrI 

BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY. 


SHARE CAPITAL RupMI 

Authorised i. 

1 S.OO.CXX) Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each 1,50.00,000 / 

Issued. Subscribed and Fully Paid-up —— 

7 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par 
subscribed by signatories to the Memo¬ 
randum and Articles of Association of the 
Company ... 70 

Present Issue 

13.99.993 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par 1.39,99.930 v 

Out of the Present Issue 

3,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par 
have bean kept reserved for firm allotment to 
London Rubber Company (India) Limited 
(LRC (India) Umited) ... 30.00.000 

3,64,(XX) Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par 
have been kept reserved for firm allotment to 
The State Industrial and Investment Corpo¬ 
ration of Maharashtra Limited (SICOM) ... 36,40,000 

49.993 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par 
have bean kept reserved for firm allotment to. 

LRC (India) Limited’s Directors, employees, 
their friends and associates. 4.99.930 

The Company has received the entire sum aggregating to Rs. 71.39.930as 
non-refundable non-interest bearing deposits to be adjusted against 
subscription of shares by SICOM, LRC (India) Limited and its Directors, 
employees, their friends and associates 

NOW OFFERED TO THE PUBUC FOR SUBSCRIPTION FOR CASH AT 
PAR IN TERMS OF THE PROSPECTUS 

6,86,00Q Equity Shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par 68.60,000 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 
On Application Rs. 2.50 per share 
On Allotment Rs 2.50 per share 

The balance of Rs. 5/- per Equity 
Share shall be payable in one or more 
calls at such time or times as may be 
decided by the Board and in such 
manner that there shall be an interval 
of atleast one month between the 
allotment and the first call and in 
between two successive calls, if any. 
At least fourteen days' notice shall be 
given by the Company in respect of 
such calHs). 

SECRETARY 
H.M. Patkl, 

8 Suman Apartmeni. Kopar Road, 
Shastri Nagar. Dombivli 421 202. 

FOREIGN COLLABORATORS 
LRC Overseas Limited, 

LRC Houm. Thames Road, Crayford. 
Kent DA 1 4SB. U.K. 

AUDITORS 

S.B. BHIimoria and Company 
Chsnered Accountants. 

113, Mahatma ^ndhi Road. 

Bombay 400 023. 


WORKS 

Plot No. 1 -8/2. MIOC Industrial Area. 
Chikalthana, Aurangabad 

LEGAL ADVISERS jSf 

Matubhai Jamietram and Madan, • 
LantinChambers. Dalai Street, Bombay 
400 023. 

BANKERS TO TNE COMPANY 
Central Bank off India. 

Chander Mukhi. Nariman Point. 

Bombay 400 021, 

Byndicati Bank. 

Aurangabad. 

BANKERS TOTHEIBBUE 
Central Bank off India, 

Mahatma Gandhi Rood, 
fembay 400 023. 

Andhra Bank. 

18. Homl Mody Street. 

Bombay 400 023. 


Sir Phiroxshah Mehta Road. 
Bombay 400 001. 
and their Branches at the 
mentioned in the Application Form. 
REGISTRARS TO THE ISSUE 
MAS Sarvicaa Private Umitid, 
406 Dalamal Tower. Plot No. 211. 
Nariman Point. Bombay 400 021. 
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BRITAIN 

lialTour Party Conference 


Brendam 

TIIK innst adroit oE iJolitical laxonu- 
inLsts iia.*! always had a severe prohlwi 
jii deciding whether the British LalTOnr 
parly should he filed under the socia* 
list species. As in the taxonomies of 
natural history, which are often con¬ 
sidered revisaldo, the problem partly 
consists in how you define ‘socialisl’. 
This year's fJonference at Blackpool 
marks u new turning point in a debate 
with W'hich connoisseurs of the British 
Left are familiar. To twist a phrase 
that Gramsci look from Bomaiii R<il- 
land we now have optimism of the 
mouth combined with pessimism over 
the Foot. 

On the one hand, the Conference — 
technically the party’s sovereign body 
— committed itself (or reconfirmed its 
commitment) to a scries of jxdicies 
often classified as socialist. 
include: unilateral nuclear disarma¬ 
ment, withdraw^al from the European 
Economic Community (who.se capitalist 
legal provisions are scarcely compati¬ 
ble with the transition to a planned 
socialist economy), the abolition of the 
House of liords (still overpopulated 
with the lineage of robber barons, 
royal concubines and imperialist war- 
lord.s), and a collection of measures 
(bereft of sufficient numbers and speci¬ 
fied linkages) which go by the name of 
the ’’alternative economic strategy” — 
the AES. The AES consists of a com¬ 
mitment to reflate behind import con¬ 
trols, to devalue the pound, to impexse 
exchange r*onlrol.s, to nationalise cer¬ 
tain financial and industrial concems, 
to establish planning agreements, to 
increase puhlic expenditure in con¬ 
junction with redistributive measures 
on wealth ina>tn<‘s, and to enforce 
price controls. 

One might imagine that Britain’s 
dominant classes would be getting a 
little nervous; after all, what will 
happen to the consciousness of 'ordi¬ 
nary people* after they get bored with 
the films, Ixioks, parades and charity 
api>ea1s which follow’cd the touituimeot 
in the South Atlantic? Moreover, 
France, Greece, Sweden and (now, 
after the election) Spain look decidedly 
pink. Despite the Tory lead in the 
opinion polls and the welcome dis¬ 
traction of a new middle force (thfj 
Liberal-Social Democratic Party Al- 


OXeary 

liiinc«’)' 5»lH3ukl wo not expect u little 
.s\\«cat amongst thase accustomed to 
lord it over this banana monarchy? 

Our media priests arc, how’ever, not 
unduly concerned. This docs not mean, 
one ha.slens to add, that the Labour 
parly is getting a wonderliil, or even 
a lair press. It does mean that (amongst 
those who furrow ihoir brows wUb 
thought) the Labour parly is returning 
towarib respectability; it is even con¬ 
ceivable that it may become a ‘res¬ 
ponsible* party of government. Perhaps 
lilo Iho Wilson govennnent of 1974 
llu‘ rhetoric of .socialism u'ill Ik* accep- 
I Slide if amply repaid by a corporate 
restoration of conseasiLS. “An incomes 
policy, Mr Fool (if you gel there)’’, 
is the request. Wlial is left unsaid is, 
“We know >“0U won't implement very 
u'ucb of \oiir programme”. 

The Labour party’s socialist activists, 
misleadingly portrayed as the uncriti¬ 
cal acolytes of Britain's most famous 
.socialist, Tony Benn, share this analysis. 
Organised in the constituency parlie.s 
they can only guarantee a small p<ir- 
tioii of the Conference votes, as app¬ 
roximately 5/6 of the voles arc in the 
hands of the affiliated trades unions. 
'J’hc politic.^ of the unions oscillate. 
After a period of succcs.s in mobilising 
.sufficient union support on constitu¬ 
tional changes to make the party mow* 
internally democratic, and also to 
swing the party’s policy orientation 
enough to the left to cause a social 
democratic defection, Ihe socialists re¬ 
gard this Conference as a .setback. 

Why should this he .so? It is partly 
because the Conference voted (promp¬ 
ted by imanalysed electoral fears and 
enforced by the trades unions) to set 
up a register explicitly designed to ex¬ 
pel a trotskyist group. Militant. One 
does not need 20/20 vision to see this 
as a irreludc to an assault on all brands 
t)f marxism and ‘enlhiusiastic’ socialism 
within the party. Moreover the elec¬ 
tions to the parly’s National Executive 
Committee (aided b> a railway union’s 
Secretary’s contempt for his own union's 
rules) have revealed a swing to the 
.social democratic right. As the bulk 
of the Parliamentary' parly are of the 
same disposition the drawing up of the 
party’s manifesto by the National Exe¬ 
cutive Cbnunittee and tbe Parliamentary 


.Shadow Cabinet will not resemble a 
Bolshevik caucus. Moreover* the old 
grouping of left wing MPs, Tribune, is 
split asunder. Finally tbe left has been 
placed in a machiavellian comer: 
‘fight thc,Sfj‘ decisions, portray the party 
as divided, lose its the next general 
election, letiim Hialchcr and W'c’ll 
purge the lot of you” or “preserve 
party unity, accept compromises with¬ 
out 'too much dissent, help us do the 
best in this cruel world; and after all, 
wc'll only be a minority government at 
best, and most of our experienced 
ministers are opposed to party policy; 
so please, l)e realistic”. It is not an 
i?a.sy choice and bears remarkable simi¬ 
larity to that faced by Labour’s soefa- 
.ists in the 1930s —— whether to com¬ 
mence a long inarch of minority recti- 
bide, building up a socialist conscious- 
ne.*cs that barely exists; or (and indeed 
iiiid) to allow the right to interpret 
and implement >'our policies. 

As regards the policies thouisolvcj?, 
even if wholly endorsed and supported 
by Michael Foot (the party’s compro¬ 
mise leader and now its most compro¬ 
mised politician), they are not without 
difficulties. They do not enjoy massive 
support amongst Labour’s withered 
(Sectoral base, and an overwhelming 
and long campaign of ideological trans- 
iormation seems necessary and suffi¬ 
cient for their succes.s. Unilateral nu- 
fdear disarmament is, of course, excel- 
Jent, Its socialist content is more dubi¬ 
ous if one jremain.s within NATO, (So- 
«;iallst opposition to the bureaucrattc 
collectivism of the Eastern bloc need 
not express itself in a formal alliance 
with American imperialism). Withdra¬ 
wal from the EEC having been expel¬ 
led for anti-capitalism is equally worthy. 
Withdrawal around a whipping up of 
the populist xenophobia latent in the 
‘reserved* English is another matter. 
The AES' sihows little sisin of bteing 
sewn together carefully — the lessons 
of the Mitterand retreat are not being 
discussed. Its 'planning* and ‘oatkmal- 
isatinii' ('ornpcjnents give little .serious 
attention to workers* control or to the 
policies necessary to counter capitalist 
resistance, (and by that I do not mean 
the circulation of guns and pamphlets). 
The debate about an incomes policy 
f'omponent illustrates the ease with 
which the AES could be transfoimed 
into another mode of managing a 
capitalist economy. 

The banana empire faced with the 
(1i.sorganiscd and weak socialist forces 
in Britaki can rest assured that Its 
’Great Fear* ts yet to qom. 
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Crisis of Ideology and Nationhood 

T V Sathyamurthy 


AS Bangladesh appr^tachcs Ihe eleventh 
anniversary of national independence, 
its economy is in the grip of a deepening 
crisis and its political system is in a 
state of acute fragmentation. Two im¬ 
portant aspects of the general political 
and economic situation currently pre¬ 
vailing in Bangladesh strike even a 
casual observer as central to Bangla¬ 
desh's present predicament. First, des¬ 
pite a strict ban on open politics im¬ 
posed by the military rulers, there are 
distinct rumblings of a political nalur: 
not far beneath the surface. At th -2 
same time, the economy and the day-to- 
day administration show visible signs 
of deterioration as a vast majority of 
people is struggling to survive under 
conditions 4)f acute distress everywhere 
in the country and near famine condi¬ 
tions is certain areas fc g, Dinnjpur and 
Rangpur districts). The recent state 
\isit to India of General Hrshad, the 
Chief Martial Law Administrator, must 
be seen in the context of an intensifica¬ 
tion of such a multiple crisis through¬ 
out the country. 

Mujib's great failure lay in his in¬ 
ability to match ideology with the poli¬ 
tical will needed to accomplish a mini¬ 
mum economic and social programme. 
\Vi hill inoiilhs of it.s accession to 
power, Mujib's government became 
embroiled in the factional struggles of 
the Awami League at all levels, from 
the village to the national, to such a 
degree that it was neither in a position 
to bring the military under civilian 
control nor sufficiently concerned to 
ensure a fair distribution of wealth 
througliout the predominantly rural 
society. The induction of a large num¬ 
ber of ill-trained Mukii Uahini (rc- 
nacned Rakkhi Haltitn after an abortive* 
showdown in 1973-74 between regular 
army units and the freedom fighters 
hastily Incorporated into the army after 
liberation) simply added to the political 
tensions generated by the dominance of 
a Pakistani-originated army in indepen¬ 
dent Bangladesh. At the same time, 
the nonchalance with which the Awami 
League government abandoned social¬ 
istic principles was amply reflected in 
the rapidly worsening economy, and in 
the numerous factional splits within the 
ruling party as well as its Bssion which 
wa.s accompanied by the emergence of 
radical movements sticli as the Jatitm 
SamastantHk Dal (JSD, which itself has 
since become fragmented with the com¬ 
ing into <xistence of the Bangladesh 


iW or BSD). 

In the event, Mujib's fall and the 
political eclipse, of the Awami League 
resulted from the utter failure of the 
government to cope with the acute food 
shortage and famine during the period 
1974-75. Since then, the measure of 
the economic success of a government, 
under Bangladesh's concrcate conditions, 
has not even been its capacity to lesson 
unevenness of distribution of w'calth 
within the economy, but merely its 
ability to import food in order to slave 
off famine, a tact which the present 
military administration is in no position 
to ignore in its nationwide (and till now, 
iirisucci'ssidl) ilrive to gu'ti legitiinacy. 

Tiik Zia Vi-A lls 

Zia was perhaps luckly in the fact 
that his assassination occurred at u 
time when he w'as still riding the crest 
of popularity and much was expected 
of his leadership. He quickly grasped 
the need to gain popular support for 
his role and to establish some form of 
civilian control over the military. At 
the same time, the factionalism within 
the armed forces which took the form 
of numerous attempted coups (some 
have counted twenty-seven attempts to 
overthrow Zia. not to mention several 
more during the interregnum between 
the assassination of Mujib and Zia’s 
accession to power) had to be brought 
under control if the army were to be 
spared the disintegration which had 
become an endemic feature of all politi¬ 
cal parties in Bangladesh with the 
exception of the Januiut, 

During his five years in power, Zia 
.sought to Memocratis/*' the internal 
functioning of the armed forces by 
allowing 'jawan power* to develop rs 
a countervailing force against ‘officer 
power’. The underlying assumption of 
this strategy was that the iaw.ms nor¬ 
mally tended to exorcise power in ri 
cohc.sive manner whilst ollicers tended 
to concentrate power around competing 
nodes defined by strength of jiersonal 
following. In actual fact, however, 
factionalim continued to thrive within 
the army though, admittedly, it became 
more and more dillicult for any single 
person to ride to power without sizeable 
support from the rank and file. This 
was clearly illustrated in the struggle 
for Zia’s sdccession. While it was not 
difficult for a faction to nssnssinate Zin, 
it was not possible for its leader to step 


into his shoes automatically. The final 
outcome of the struggle w'as determined 
by the armed forces as a whole decid¬ 
ing to back Ershud after several attempt¬ 
ed coups within the coup. The army’s 
decision to throw its weight behind n 
leader who is the least unsatisfactory 
among many potential contenders has 
been a crucial factor in keeping ambiti- 
timis iiiilit.'iry leaJ<Ms (eg. the st*ni<»r- 
most among the three Deputy Chief 
Martial Law Administrators, General 
Abdul Rahman) w'aiting in the wings, 
for a more propitious opportunity that 
would enable them to displace Ershad 
from the armed forces* confidence. 

Since Ershad's taking power, a more 
or less united army has made it diffi¬ 
cult for internal attempts at coup d'etat 
tthe latest reported being in August) to 
succeed. At the same time, the tone 
of administration of martial law varies 
from region to region. In many parts 
of the hinterland, muintenunce of law 
and order takes on more or less arbi¬ 
trary forms depending upon the pre¬ 
dilections of the district commanders ol 
the armed forces in charge of local 
administration of martial law. 

raxc'nmK.rj Foi.vik s 

Zia's appioach to civilian politics was 
dictated in the main by a desire to con¬ 
tain the influence of Awami League 
which, despite factionalism and splits, 
has continued to occupy an important 
place in the country as a powcr-brokor 
in rural areas with a fairly organised 
and cfFeclivc local base. At the same 
lime, he w'as not entirely happy to ov/c 
his continuance in power to the mili¬ 
tary. Being a military leader with a 
political vision, he undertook the task 
of creating the Baimladcsh National 
Parly (BNP) as a political altcrnafive to 
Awami League. The class composition 
of BNP was similar to that of Awami 
League consisting as it did of a 
leadership drawn from the rural petit 
bourgeoisie and urban middle class 
elements. 

Zia's own energy and determination 
;ii led to (‘.unoiillage BNP's inbcrenl 
organisational weakness and potential 
for internal divisions. Within a few 
inonth of hi.s assas-siiiAtion, BNP fell 
apart despite efforts made by the mili¬ 
tary ro C‘)iix it into ftirniing a civilian 
government under the largely inefTeciive 
and short-lived presidency of Abdus 
Satl.'^r. 'rims, on the one liand, sections 
of the Bangladesh armed forces carried 
out Zia's assassination in order to make 
clear its onposition to a thoroughgoing 
civilianisation of Banghadesh politics. 
On the other, the army ,^s a whole was 
nor averse to exercising power, sub¬ 
sequent to Zia's death, through a weak 
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^tiul dependent civilian front of elected 
('ovcrntiK.'iii, coikslsdiig largely ci£ BNP 
elements, ft was the inability of BNP 
to hold together and continue the task 
of administering the economy, and its 
organisational and ideological emptiness 
that led to its abrupt removal from 
power last March and the resumption 
of direct control of the state by the 
military under General Brshad. 

The paradox of Bangladesh politics 
lies in the fact that despite the existence 
of over 60 political parties with at least 
five of them of national importance 
(Awaiiii League, JSD, BNP, the Jamaut 
and the Communist Party of Bangla¬ 
desh), no viable alternative exists owing 
to acute factionalism common to each 
of these political parties. The politics 
of the student movement amply reilecls 
this phenomenon. For example, the 
Chhattra League, a nation-wide student 
organisation of the Awami League, is 
divided into at least four or five major 
fractions on the national level t ranging 
from pro-Ershad elements to elements 
more seriously left wing orientated), 
not to mention factionalism at the rural 
level into different groups led by com¬ 
peting stalwarts occupying positions of 
influence (their problematic nature has 
been compounded by the fact that there 
exists no recognised democratic local 
structure of power in the absence of 
local elections). 

Agricultural production which is the 
mainstay of the political economy of 
Bangladesh has suffered a great deal 
since 1974. The middle and rich peas¬ 
ants have developed a pattern of 
accumulation which is characterised by 
a pumping of agricultural surplus away 
from food production in the direction 
of urban enterprise, purchase of pro¬ 
perty in towns, small trading and ser¬ 
vice sector, and financial savings. The 
result has been an involution of 
incipient cupitulist relations of produc¬ 
tion in the countryside. This has been 
accompanied on the one hand by a very 
unhealthy combination of overdevelop¬ 
ed market relations in the impoverished 
countryside (where the poor take what 
litlle they product to the market rathei 
than consiiiiK* — in order to obtain 
.some cash) iiiul on the other by a 
Lhionic undci product ion of food (in 
1982 only 22 million tonnes of food- 
grains are expected to he produced) and 
other essential reciuirements. 

1)fi:i*f.\ino Df-pknofnc f 

The inability of the present regime 
to cope with domestic economic pro¬ 
blems in a satisfactory manner has 
resulted in Bangladesh's deepening 
dependence on the United States (and 
the West) and the Islamic countries of 


West Asia. Cnidely speaking* fiangla* 
desh is compelled to sell its poverty 
to the West and its Islam to the Arab 
world in return for aid. The price to 
pay lor .such iie])eudcnce has been a 
steady increase in the quality and level 
of intervention in Bangladesh’s internal 
affairs by foreign powers. The govern¬ 
ment’s recent decision to introduce 
Arabic as a compulsory subject from 
Class 1 in primary schools (in addition 
to English from Class 11), thereby toeing 
the line of Saudi Arabia that Islamisa- 
tion cannot be complete without Arabi¬ 
sation, is but one example. Another 
e.vample relates lo the success of a 
medical doctor's persuasive campaign 
through the Ganashastra Kendra lo get 
the military government to ban (from 
August 1982) the import of more than 
300 foreign manufactured drugs with 
proven harmful effects. The multi¬ 
national companies involved, realising 
the damaging effect of such a ban on 
ll.cir inarkcls throughouf the Ihiril 
world, promptly raised a hue anil cry. 
liinc Coon, the American ambassador 
representing the interests of the Ameri¬ 
can multinationals affected by the ban, 
was instructed by the Department of 
State to intervene directly with General 
Ershad to get the ban reversed. 

Unlike Bangladesh’s relationship with 
imperialist and Arab countries, Indo- 
Bangladcsh relations are loniewhat 
more complicated. The recent visit to 
Delhi of General Ershad brought home 
to politicians and intellectuals in 
IkiLigladesh the fact that India held a 
number of important cards which could 
decisively influence the course of events 
in Bangladesh. The settlement that 
Bangladesh most wanted related to 
Farrakkha on which India was not pre¬ 
pared to enter into a more than two- 
year agreement (ending November 
1984). The alternatives (ie, connecting 
the Brahmaputra and the Ganga by a 
link canal, or collection and channelling 
of ground water at the risk of letting 
saline water further inland than at 
present, and also lowering the water 
table with harardous consequences) to 
a .satusl'uctory long term agreement vvi<h 
India are too grim even to contemplate. 

Thoughtful Bang1adc.shis find it 
impossible to envisage endless military 
rule. The present method of function¬ 
ing of the governmeiit, they point out, 
leaves much to be desired. With the 
erosion of the bureaucracy’s fixity of 
tenure and lateral introduction of mili¬ 
tary personnel (retired and active) into 
the higher levels of officialdom, the 
administrative structure has become less 
and less *rational-legai' and more and 
more arbitrary. The military hierarchy 
itself is finding it increasingly difficult to 
make the writ of the Central government 


tun in the Ititerioir whete jimhltldag Idtel 
military chiefs often take* law into their 
own hands. 

Last but not least, there appear to be 
no clear delineation of authority in the 
spheres of decision-making and policy 
implementation c\en in Dhaka. Each 
Thursday a large assortment of officers, 
ranging from very young Captains to 
Generals, meet in the Parliament 
building to discuss policy choices and to 
review events during the preceding 
week. On the following day u small 
coterie of 10 or 12 Generals meets to 
collate the decisions arising out of the 
officers’ meeting. On each Saturday, the 
cabinet is called for what is essentially 
a cosmetic operation of obtaining its ^ 
loniial tu decision.s already 

made at the Thursday meeting. 

There is something in the Dhaka quip 
that in Bangladesh today Majors make 
flic major decisiijiis whilst the Generals 
make the general decisinn.s. Under such 
circumstances, those sections of the 
civilian political patties (including tiv' 
Awami League) w hich Ixtcked the Mio ch 
military coup are probably none too 
happy that the military government has 
not shown an awareness i>f the jntensily 
of the economic crisis, let alone any 
evidence of its ability to avert famine 
conditions. » 

In the long run, continuance of mili¬ 
tary rule cannot bring Bangladesh's 
grave economic condition under control. 
A situation is likely to arise (sign.s of 
which can already be discerned) which 
may have the following characteristics: 
A steady flow of beggars from the 
countryside to the towns (especially 
Dhaka which has so far been success¬ 
fully Insulated from the rest of Bangla¬ 
desh) who can find no employment is 
likely to be accompanied by widespread 
lawlessness in the rural areas which 
could well take the form of anarchistic 
dacoity or plunder and a general break¬ 
down. Alternatively, there might arise 
(though quite how this might happen is 
not possible to envisage) a revolutionary 
situation in which a large number of 
people would prefer to be organised 
politically by a radical movement. Any 
rapid worsening of the economic situa¬ 
tion is bound to create serious problems 
for India as a sudden mass influx of 
refugees from Bangladesh into West 
Bengal, Assam, Tripura and Meghalaya 
cannot really be controlled. 

In the short run, however, a failure 
on the part of the present military 
regime to improve the food situation in 
the near future might well lead to its 
collapse and replacement by a new 
military government. As things stand 
in Bangladesh today, neither the short 
term nor the Imig term alternatives are 
pleasing to. contemplate. 
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REVIEW 


Value and Gipital 

Patesh Chattopadhyay 

Capital aad Exploitation by John Weeks; Princeton University Press, 
Princeton NJ. 1981; pp 223; price not mentioned. 


I.EAVTNC a.side th<* coiiraj;$eous efforts 
of iJeople^ around Morttidy Revieu:' and 
Science and Society there hiw, by and 
large, been' hardly any Marxist tradi¬ 
tion among American intellectuals. 
However* during the last few >cars the 
situation has considerably changed and 
there is now a growing interest in 
Marxism, particularly among the youn¬ 
ger social scientists of America. The 
book under review falls within this 
trend. 

Right at the beginning the author 
distinguishes himself from those within 
the Marxist tradition who* according to 
him, dt> not stress the centralitv of 
Marx*s labour theory of value for the 
antilvsis of canitali.sm. For him on the 
contrary Marx*s value theory is “the 
kev to the unlocking of the inner nature 
*>f capital”.^ The book contains eight 
chapters. The first three chapters are 
devoted to exposition of the value 
theory and its implications. The next 
two chapters on the thcor>' of money 
and credit are made to follow logically 
from the aniilysis of the “process of 
value foimatioTi”. In the six'h 
ibapliT Ihe .'iiitbor passes on to 
discuss the nicuiiint' iif Vompeti- 
fion' and to show bow coinpc- 
lition constitutes “the inner nature of 
capit.il*’. The contradictory nature of 
technical change under capitalism with¬ 
in the broad discussion of fixed and 
circulating capital is the subject of 
chapter seven. The final chapter brings 
together the arguments developed 
earlier and deals with the question of 
accumulation of capital and the capi¬ 
talist cTisi.s. Ori the whole the luxik 
gives a neat, well-rounded presenta¬ 
tion of the questions under considera¬ 
tion. 

The author starts his book by rai.sing 
high hopes for the reader. He claims 
that he is interpreting Marx's work 
from the point of view of “orthodox 
Marxism” (p 7) and says that his pur¬ 
pose like “the purpose of Marx’s theo¬ 
rising” is “to reveal the contradictory 
nature of capitalism” fp 4> and “to 
explain the economic crises presently 
gripping the capitalist world” (p 5). He 
asserts that he is not satisfied merely 
by making N^rx's writings more un¬ 
derstandable. Unless his hook provides 


an “insight to capitalist society in the 
latter part of the twentieth century” 
he would consider that “it has failed 
in its purpose" fp 3). 

Contrary to what we would expect 
from the above-mentioned promises 
it appears* however* tliat more than 
exposing Marx’s theory as such and the 
revolutionary implications thereof the 
author is more concerned with showing 
what he considers to be the failings of 
Engels in this regard. In the light of 
his criticisms which make up a for¬ 
midable charge-sheet — - Engels appears 
(o have tbe unusual gill nl com¬ 
bining within hini.sclf tlic pro- 
jjertii'.s of the mercantilists (as 
regards- Virciibilioir), Proudhon aud 
;hc Narodniks (as regards indepen¬ 
dent commodity producers), and the 
classical economists fas regards value 
as a magnitude). Unfortunatel.v Weeks 
notcherc offers us even tbe slightest 
indication as to how' such an (essentially 
non-Marxist) eclectic could ha\e miide 
“major contributions to the develop¬ 
ment of socialist thought and practice” 
(p 13) unless this was b\ his negative 
examples, though Weeks repeatedly 
iiedits Engels with one stellar qiuilitv*. 
namely, the latter’s capacity to pose 
“rhetorical questions’* fpp 17, 19, 21, 
■5.3). 

Tfll.oiw Ob Vai.ui-. 

Let us first sec what the cliargcs are 
against Engels. According to the 
author Engels has “completely mis- 
* onslrucd Marx’.s viduc theur>” (p iS), 
Engels considers exclusively the magni¬ 
tude of value and neglects the 'form 
of value’ (p 13), which of com sc places 
Engels among the bourgeois economists 
of the classical tradition (Ricardo* 
Sraffa). According to Engels ’value 
form’ is not specific to capitalism (p 
15) and his theory of value is “explicitly 
formulated for non-capitalist relations 
of production" (p 19). Engels esta¬ 
blishes the rate of profit in capitalist 
production “without ever employing 
the concept of the value of labour 
ixiwer (p 23). Engels, inoreciver. igDore.s 
♦he “Iw'o-fold nature of labour and 
labour oowef?’ (p 27). Naturally with 
such a false tneory of value* Engels 
offers us only a false view of the 


transition to capitalism - and this on 
two counts; (1) “the explanation of the 
transition is situated at the individual 
level” (p 21)* and (2) transition to 
capitalism is “achieved essentially with¬ 
out force” fp 21). In all this, it is 
needless to add, there are “fundamental 
disagreements between Marx and 
Engels’* (p 61) and “the opposition” 
between them are “beyond a shadow 
of doubt” (p 26). Weeks, finally, 
claims to have found the origin of the 
“opposing views” (between Marx and 
Engels) in that Engels fin opposition to 
Marx) held that it is “exchange that 
generates change.s in social relations” 
(p 21), and “remained a circulaticmist 
throughout his writings" and, no 
wonder, “never grasped political econo¬ 
my jv; a 'srienre*’ (p f‘»2). 

Let us examine the charges. Let us 
first note that though Weeks speaks of 
Engels* shortcomings “throughout his 
writings” as we mentioned above - 
he mounts his attack on Engels 
.surprisingly on the basks of the I.'itterN 
two writings only — bi.s e.s.say in reply 
to some critics of “Capital” HI and a 
few (selected) pages from his “Anli- 
Dnhnng'*. Now Ivngtis’ tri'atineiiL in 
hi.s c.ssa\. <)1 t rrtain aspects of Marax’s 
theory of value has its point of deiiar- 
ture in a longi.sh text from Marx which 
Engels quotes but which, curiously 
enough* Weeks does not mention even 
once. Leaving aside the specific 
hmorical details in Engels* text it can 
be easily seen that what Engels says 
there is only a faithful paraphrase and 
development of the quotation from 
Marx. In this paragraph from “Capitar* 
111 which I'n'iels cites Marx says that 
“the exchange of commodities at their 
values (or approximately at their values) 
necessitates a much lower stage [of 
development! than Ihe exchange at 
prices of production which requires a 
definite level of capitalist develop- 
imvit. . It lA Ibcrefore wholly appro¬ 
priate to consider values not only 
theoretically but also historically as 
prior to the prices of nrtxluction. This 
\& valid for cases where the means of 
production belong to the worker. This 
is the case in the ancient world as well 
as in the modern world for the aiiisan 
and for the .self-cultivating peasjini 
proprietor”. Then Engels adds; “The 
Marxian law of value i:i goncT.ilIy 
valid... for the whole period of simple 
commodity production that is, upto the 
time when the latter undergoes modi¬ 
fication through the appearance of the 
capitalist form of production."® 

It is easily seen that Engels has not 
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added any thing mw to uhat Marx 
hirikseif .sa.w Cf on the basKs of this text 
Engels can be accused of ‘‘suggesting 
thfjt value form persists in modified 
form under capitalism and that its pure 
form characterises prc-capitalist society” 
(p 13). why should Marx he immune 
to the same accusation on the basis of 
thr rilad text? However, contrary tt) 
Weeks's contention, Engels is not here 
concerned with the ‘value form* or 
‘commodity form* as such of the pro¬ 
ducts of labour. Following Marx he is 
rather concerned with showing that the 
commcxlities exchange at their valugs 
(that is. not at their orices of produc¬ 
tion) at the pre-capitalist stage of com- 
inoclity prodiwtion where htj deflmtion 
there is no tendency towards the esta¬ 
blishment of the general rate of profit 
through the conipctiliou of capitals. 
('rhivS is clear from EngcW nnnarks in 
the siimc tc\t on pages M-t-li’S.) What 
Kijgt'ls is dLsetissing i.s the mechanism 
of exchange of the prothicLs of lalainr 
at different s'aue.s of social develop¬ 
ment awnmiiig that tlic> havt; alrcatl> 
laki'ii the ‘vahtc torm’ or ‘com- 
moditv (onn*. Ife is speaking 
not at all ol the ‘va’ue lonii* 
here but of the ‘law of value* simply in 
the sense ol nxcltange of comnuidiiies 
at tfwir ntlues (as ox){)ost*(l to the prices 
of nrodiiction). (As a matter of fact to¬ 
wards the end of the same text Engels 
refers to the ‘‘ctimmcHlitics” produced 
with a high organic composition of 
capital competing with “c«>nimodites‘* 
of the same kind produced under "pre¬ 
capitalist methods”. Th.it is, in both 
cases he assumes that nrtKlucts have 
taken ‘commtKiity lvalue] form*). ‘Value 
form* i>f the product of labour appears 
hif dt'fhiiiioii as 5 o«)n as a part of 
si>cietv‘s nroduct appears as commodi¬ 
ties. Marx himself points out in the 
‘preface* to the first edition of "Capi¬ 
tal” I that in spite of the "triviality 
and simplicity" of the "value form” 
"hiiiii.in sjiirtt has Sciiight in vain for 
marc than Uvtr (hotisand years to pene¬ 
trate it”,'* ‘Value form' (~ ‘commodity 
form*) of course becc»mes the general 
form of nriHlucts of labour only under 
capitalism. This well-known Marxian 
position is ful!.\ shared b\' Engels. Here 
is one of his clearest statements in this 
regard: "We call ‘production of com¬ 
modities* that economic phase where 
urticles are pmdnced ... as comnunJi- 
ties, not as use vahie.s. ‘J'his phase ex¬ 
tends from the first beginnings of pro¬ 
duction for exchange down to our pre¬ 
sent time: it attains its full deceUvpmetii 
under ('apitalist prinhiction o»i/i/”.* Else¬ 
where Engels speaks of the "value form 
of prcnlucts (Werfform der Produkic) 
[which] contains in germ the whole 


CapUaHst' Form ^ Fradpctim*\ ^ mi 
adds that *'it is on the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production that all 
products or at least the majority of 
I hem take the ctmnnodiiy farm (Form 
der Warey\^ On the other hand regard¬ 
ing Engels* position on the ‘modifica¬ 
tion* of the law of value under competi¬ 
tion of capitals — for which Weeks 
takes Engels to task -- what else is 
Marx’s position in his long — albeit 
incomplete — discussion on the so-call¬ 
ed 'transformation problem*? In a justly 
famous letter to Engels on the "method 
of development of the rate of profit" 
Mur\~ specifically writes ol “the modified 
phemnneiial form (veranderte Erschvi- 
nuugsform that the laws of value and 
surplus value as.*%uine after the transfor¬ 
mation of values into prices of produc¬ 
tion”/' Similarly just as Marx repeated¬ 
ly asserts that whatever modifications 
the law of value undergoes at the sur¬ 
face of the cajiitalist society it remains 
the basic law of commodity production 
even then (in the sense of regulating the 
prices of production themselves) Engels 
ill his turn holds, exactly in the sanu’ 
way, that “an equal rate of profit can 
and must be formed without violating 
the law of value and. on the contrar>\ 
on the foundation of this law”' and, 
further, that “the law of value is the 
fundamental law preci.sely of commcxlity 
production, consequently also of its 
highest lonii, capitalist prodmionj 

As to ihi' aiU'galiou — ba.scd on a 
(niis)icadicig of a lew selected para- 
Li.iph.'- of Kngels’ ‘suppieiiiciir Ui 
•Capital** 111 — that Engels is pre- 
tiLcupiod ‘increly * with the magnitude 
ol value we Milauit that when Engels 
is numifrslly di.'icu.s.sing the exchange 
of rominoditifs on the basis of the 
<iocia1v iicxc.s.sary ffuautity of lalwnr 
time contained in Ihtxn h€* t'an «dy 
peaking ol the magnitude of value. 
The ‘value uiagiiitiide*. inherit(ul (criti- 
eally) inuu the cla.s.sical iiolitical 
ceoiioiiix, is one of ihc thr<*e dimen¬ 
sions of value ill Marx and does the 
analy.sj.s ol this dimension ipso-facto 
in!pl> the- neglect of the other two 
iliinensuaus? This would be like accus¬ 
ing Marx, on the basis of a superficial 
leading ol only the first few page.s of 
“Capitar* I, of neglecting the Value 
foniT and ol being ‘‘niercly*’ eoncern- 
e<l, like the classics, wHh the rnagni- 
Inde (and. to a certain extent, the 
MiKstance) of value. In die text, under 
eociskh'iation Engels, on the contrary, 
explicitly accepls as given **the diverse 
(istwcfs of the law of value... as they 
are e\iio.sed in the first volume of 
‘Capital' *’.® Ill other words, he accepts, 
a.s given, the Value substance* and the 
‘value form’ of the product of labour 


'(at 

analysed by his friend, and^ in the 
given context, discusses only the ‘value 
tfiagnitiidc*. 

As to the charge — always based on 
the same text undt^r considcrathvi — 
that Enge’.s 4xstabli.shes the rate of 
profit ill capitaitst production xvithout 
employing the concept of the value of 
labour poxv<T this, again, is based on a 
complete luisreadifig of Engeds’ text. 
Jii this text Engels in fact .speaks ol 
two kinds of ‘imifit* — profit on mer¬ 
chant c'apitai which precedes the 
eapit:ili.st inod«* of prodnetuiu and pro- 
fi on ifuiijstrial capital which is based, 
b> definition, on the capitalist mode of 
[iroduelioci. O')rie.spoiiding to these two 
kinds 4)1 prtiiit there are two types ol 
the process ol establishing^ the general 
rate of ])rofit. Wcck.s .specifically 
iiieftitions Knge's' tieatmeiit ol the rate 
of profit oiii> (or merchant capital. 
Now', the estublishuieiit of a general 
rate ol xirolit lor mcrehiuU capital 
would ol course preclude any consi¬ 
deration ol the value of lalKiiir x^iwcr 
simply l)cejin.so labour iMiwer i.s not yet 
ri eomtiuiditv. On the oilier hand, when 
in the cyanic text Engels di.sciis.se.s the 
innee.ss of eqnalisatiofi of the rale ol 
profit ha- industrial capital in connec¬ 
tion w'dli tlie translormatioii ol values 
into prices ol production lu‘. olivious'y 
take.s as givtxi lhc‘ value of labour 
power iiia.stnuch its he explicitly refers 
a nninljer of timc.s in the same pa.ssage 
to the category of sur]>hjs value a.s the 
.source oi jmifit (jct n.s not las told that 
lOngels dlsamnects suiplus value frian 
the vain*’ ol l.iboiir jiower!).*® In the 
same way Engels W'ritcs, “The Jabonm 
in Ihc service of tlu; capitalist not imU 
reiirodnces the value of his lahotn 
pmeer ... but ou to^) of it he also pixi- 
duces a surplus value which, appro¬ 
priated ill the fir.st place by the capi¬ 
talist, Is divided in the sequel accord¬ 
ing to definite economic laws among 
tlw whole capitalist cjaS.s anj forms 
the l>a.sio stock from which arise 
ground rent, profit, accmiuilation of 
capita], in .short, the wealth consumed 
or accumulaU‘d by the non-iabouring 
classes”.'! 

DoL'IILE CHAHACntll OF Laiiour 
Next w'e c-onsidcr the criticism that 
Engels failed to see (or undemtand) 
the "tw'o-fold nature of lalmiir and 
lalxmr power *. Wt'ck.s is referring here 
to the double distinction made by Marx 
lietween concrete lalxmr and ^stract. 
labour and between use value and ex¬ 
change value of labour power. If true 
this is all the more luitounding that rl 
is precisely to Engels that Marx had 
addressed more than one letter holding 
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“Capital’’ (Weelu lefeis to «ie of 
the^ letters but, attain strangely, with¬ 
out mentioning Engels t« whom 
the letter is addressed). Ihvwever. 
this criticism, too, is untenal>>. Indeed, 
one ot the clearest formulations of the 
double character of labour is given by 
Engds ill his resume of the first few 
chapters of “Capital** I, “In Ihi^ same , 
way as the ernninodity has a double 
character (ZwiescMachtifies): use value 
and excliaKige value", writ's Engels, 
“f/re labour r*onfained therein is aho 
(hwhhj determined: on the one hand 
as deteiciiiiied productive activit\ ... 
and, ori the other hand, as simple 
expease of human lulxiur iwwer, 
cr\.sla^lis<*d, abstract labour. Tlu* first 
jiroduces use value, the .second 4-xchaiigc 
value*'.*!* In the same vein Engchs writes 
elsewhere: "wherein does I he social 
character of private products [as *Jom- 
iraidities] cmisbt? Evidently in two 
propeitW'^ (Xu'ct Eifxenschafien): His^. 
that thc\ all .satisfy .some human need, 
have a u.se value not only hir the pro¬ 
ducer but also for other.s and .secoiidb'. 
lliat though products <if the most varied 
private luhoara th<‘y are at th<* samt? 
lime iiroducts of simple hmnuii labour. 
^ctterol human iahour ... Private labour 
in .so far ,ls it is socially ucci'S.sary 
caiitains general human tahnni".^-^ 

As regards the charge that Engeb 
was a circulationisl. first wc note that 
the word ‘circulationist' can iiave twt» 
senses. It can mean, in 'the (iist place, 
in a uenerul scii.se. the prujumciU oi 
the theor>- <ir theories which give 
primacy to circulation or exchange (re¬ 
lation) over production (rolalioci) and, 
in tlie .second ])lacc, in a lestricied 
.seii.se JUS giv'cii by Wwlts (p 9), the 
upholder ol the theory or theories that 
try to explain "(economic) crises 
divorced Iroin the production ol com- 
inudities*' hy emphasising “the eircula- 
lion ol coinnioditie.s*\ Let us see how 
lar Engels is guilty of t!ics<‘ charges. 

As regards the first ineaiiing here is 
the vounter-demomtlrathm from Engels; 
TIm! materialist conceplion ol history 
.starts with the propasition that pro¬ 
duction and next to production, the 
exchange* of xiroducts is the foundation 
of all social order**.^ Pursuing the 
.same thi^e Etigels writes, “According 
to the fimterialist conception of history 
the ultimately determining moment in 
history is ptoduvtion and repro- 
ducliou of real life*'.« Similarly refer¬ 
ring to and accepting fully Maix*s 
discovery of the “great law of motion 
of histoty* he paints out that (accord¬ 
ing to this law) “all hLstorical strug¬ 
gles ... are in fact only more or less 
clear oxprMkm of strugglei bf io^ 


;eta£i^ Slid ^ ^ exlst<f;Ace df;^and 
thereby die wllhiions ttw, . Iietween 
the.se classes are in turn conditioned 
by the degree of development of tJieir 
economic position, by the t>i)e and 
mode of their production and of iheii 
exchange deterntined thereby.**^ Paili- 
culurly 'witness the following brilliant¬ 
ly dialectical tormuiatioii ; "The 
. deidvive element {EfVtscheidetuleh in 
the last instance, i.s productUm, But 
as soon as trade in products is inde- 
Xiciident in reliction to production 
proper it follows its own movement 
which while on the whole dominated 
l]> that of iiroduction (von der der 
Vroduhiiou heherrsaht wird), srtill in 
particular and within thw general 
depenikfncc again follows its own laws 
which aie ... eontained within thi.s 
new factor, which ha.s its own phases 
and which in turn reacts on the 
movement of pr<»ductiou."” This posi¬ 
tion i.s ba.sical1y the? same a.s that of 
Marx : "The ri*.sult at which we 
ar.ive i.s ndt that production, distri¬ 
bution, exchange, c'ousuinptinn arc 

idecitieal. but that they arc the ele- 
mcmt.s ivt a totalitx. diversitic.s in the 
midst of a nnitv ... [It is production] 

which detcnnincs the reciprocally 

dcteriniiK'd relations of all these 
different moments. Of course in its 

particularised loim xmiductioii in its 
turn is dc'tcrmiiicii by the othei 
mraiieiits.... There is a reciprocal action 
(WKCilSELWIRKVNG) mmmg dif- 
feient fiunnents. this is the ca.se ol 
cver> organic whole.’*** A.s * regards 
the I'cstricled .wnse of ‘circnlationi.Mn* 
mcutionr*d earlier, once again, here is 
llie counter proof from Engels : ‘Tu 
tiH* crisis the contradiction between 
.social production and eux^itaUst appro¬ 
priation comes (o a violent e.xplo- 
sioii.”*» Further, "Undcrconsumiition 
of the iiias.se.s is u nece.ssary ccjndititin 
ol nil forms ol .society bused on 
exploitation and therefore also o! 
caiiitallst society: but only the luipilal- 
Ist form of production rejsnlts in 
cri.sis‘*.-^» 

laAVSI 1 ION Tl> CaiM'I'ALI.SM 

Finally we c:oasider the criticism that 
the tran.sition to cax)italism from pre- 
capitalism, was explained by Engels at 
the individual level without, inoreov€*r, 
there being any necf^ssity of violence 
involved io the proce&s. 1’his criticism, 
again, doe.s not stand. The biusis of this 
criticism is the w'ay Engels dcscribe,s 
the particular process of subordination 
of the artisans to the merchant capi* 
talist. In the text chosen by Weeks for 
criticism Engels Is not discussing the 
ftenend question of the transition from 
feudalism to eapltaliinis he rather 


tVmcetfied with a pMailitr moinerit m " 
the proi'e&s (d the traitsifiou of com- 
iiuKlity production from the .stage ol 
effecting only a !<inall part ol aggregate 
social x^roduct to the .stage where it 
cngUibes the w’bole pmducl (or the 
major part ihereol). That i^articuhir 
ineviicnt rei(*rs to tlw role of the 
merchant in becoming a cai^italist b> 
sulKirdmating the independent artisans 

•AS wage iaboiirer.s. If F<ngels' analy.sis 
ainoiint.s to an exxdaiuition of the 

transition at tlu* individual (that Is. 

presumably. iion-cla,ss) level' “through 
u vo!iiiitai\ pact belv\ecn the exploiter 
and th<‘ e.\x^loited‘' (p 22), the«i the 
following pa.s.sage on the trausioiTiiatiou 
ol money into capita] mediated by the 
merchant should .s!u)w Maix, we .sub¬ 

mit guilty of th«* saiiM* crime: “The 
weavers and spinners — who till then 
h.id praclisiHl weaving ami spiniiiug ii.s 
a .secondary fH'cupatioii in llu* village 
”■ arc made to work li> the merclumt 
lor himself. Thi.s secondary occupation 
beconie.s for them the priiiiars means 
r)t liw'Uliood .. the merchant .subor¬ 
dinates them us wage ialxuirers under 
his aiithorits. Taking then» away froni 
tlwir homos and bringing them together 
in a work place is a further step ... 
fliat i.s a very .simple pr\}ce.ss where he 
ha.s prepared iu*ifher raw materials nor 
iiistmuMfits nor the means of subsi.s- 
(eiicc foi the weaver and the .spinner.. , 

All that he hits done is that he has 
<■ 01 ) 1100(1 them to the t\pe ol w-ork 
wlu'ie the\ are dependent on the sale, 
on the hiixcr. ^hii the nuTchant and 
where they ind up by producing (inl>' 
lor and (broiigb him. Originally he 
had obtained their lalxnir only through 
the piirehase of tlwir product; its soon 
as ihi’x arc confiiu'd to produce this 
fvchange value atul therefore have to 
luoducc directly the exchaiig«* valiie.s, 
a.s .s<xui a.s tfu's have to exchange all 
their JalKnir against money for luo- 
louLdng their existence* they lal] iiiuler 
his aiithorit),... He buys their laliour 
and first dei3rives them ol thi- owmer- 
.ship ol iheir prfxfucl ;aid then of their 
Instniiiient (mmmt ihnen das Eigenfnm 
erst at?t Pi'iHlnkt, hald aurh am Instru^ 
wew<)”.2» lo ]irovc that Engels envisag¬ 
ed the transition from pre-capitali.sin tu 
cupitiilism without the u.se of violence 
Weeks cites tin* following Jinc.s from 
“Anti-Dnhring": "The entire pr<K*e.ss 

(oi the flevelopincnt ol capitalism) i.s ex¬ 
plained by xmrely economic' c•au^^*.s with¬ 
out the necessity for n*coiir.se to robbciy, 
the .state or political inteihTcncc of any 
kind even in a single iastance". This, 
again, is a .siirpri.sing rni.seofi.struction of 
Engels' tc.Kt. Engeils' "entire proce5.s” 
here does not refer to what Weeks 
wrong’.j calk “the' development of 
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Ttib H i^k^urly 
true of tlK* hipest stage of •ibrectly 
social capital', where the state appears 
as the capitalist. Under this form — 
which can Im; called social etatist capi¬ 
tal* — there is no longer any-private 
property in the moans of pnKlnctioii, 
the ‘functionaries of capital* are the 
salaried agents of the State — creating 
the illusion that diey are also ‘workers* 
like those in the immediate process of 
prodtictioii — and the socialisation of 
labour and production reaches its maxi- 
iniim. In this situation the capitalist 
rclalion of production far from being 
al)o1ished is “pushed to an extreme*’. 
The prot'c.ss of .socialisation reaches its 
highest point but only under un 
“antagonistic’*, “disfigured”, “negative’* 
form — to use Marx's alternativt: 
temis — and cannot procet'd further 
towanls a “positive** solution without 
bursting asunder the capitalist shell. 
Howevei, arrived at this stage, the 
dirc'ctly social capital* nece.ssarily 
serves a.s the point of traasition “from 
Ib.e I'apitalist inode of production to 
the collective mode of prcKluction**, to 
the KTonver-sion of capital into the 
property of the associated producers, 
belonging directly to the .society’’.^ If 
one goes behind the i)iijrely descriptive 

;L'-pccts of Lenin’s ’‘Imperialism’’ _ 

very natural in a "popular outline*’ — 
one can se^i thal it is precisely in the 
sense of ‘directls- social capital* that 

l.enin considers ‘monopoly capital* __ 

the esstmee of imperialism — to bo the 
‘highe.st stage of capitali.sm’. Weeks 
fails to note this core of Ijcnin’s analy¬ 
sis ol imperialism in his otherwise 
intenviting discussion of the “competi¬ 
tion among capitals” (chapter VI). 

AnaI.^SIS or SOCIAMSM 

A.S regards the analysis of socialism* 
though Weeks correctly speaks of so¬ 
cialist planning only under the working 
class wntrol of the means of produc¬ 
tion his discussion of socialism itself 
leaves much to be de.sired. First, he 
does not treat .socialism as a 
pluvse in the development of society 
iicccjjsitating a long period of ckss 
struggles nftef the proletarian seizure 
of (political) power and the expropria¬ 
tion of the bourgeoisie, a period during 
wluch the victory of socialism is not 
given <1 priori. He seems to imply that 
capitalism Is eliminated and socialism 
established on the morrow (itself) of 
the proletarian seizure of (political) 
power. T^ugh he ends the discassiou 
on socialism with a rpiotation from 
Marx on the ‘proletarian dictatorship* 
the q,potatjon does not seem to have 
ahy of^lc link with the rest of the 


dfseusslion.' to sayV moreover, that ' 
socialist society* Js merely a transitlo- 
i^al phusi' to a cmiirnuuist Su(ict>’* 
(p 3) i.s highly ambignotis. This seems 
to Imply that socialism is equivalent to 
proletarian diclator.dup, which is wronc. 
S^H’OTultv, socialism cannot be a tran.si- 
ticnal .socicI> lo coinjiiiiciisin simply be- 
caiis<» socialLsin is nlrendij communism, 
}>eing only its first phase, \V'<!ck.s' 
failure to relali* stK'ialism lo proletarian 
rlkeatonship contributes not a little lo 
.some of his iinpoiiant errors in his dis¬ 
cussion of the problem of vabic/c^^iu- 
luoditv under ‘socialism*. 

What the successful proletarian nwo- 
lution t'stahlishes (assuming thal It has 
taken place in an advanced capitalist 
country) is the proletarian .state power 
which expropriates the bourgeoisie. Tliis 
is th<‘ proletarian dfetatorship. But the 
c‘.stabHshmcnt of the proletarian dicta¬ 
torship and the expropriation of the 
l)Ourgeoisie following thewfroni do not 
a.s such eliminate labour power as a 
commodity nor the commodity character 
of the ptodiicts of labour. Contrary' to 
what Weeks thinks lalnnir power doe.s 
not cease to be a c’onimodity simply 
because “workers cannot be hired and 
fired at will” or simply because the 
.s<i-called ‘.socialist state* guarantees full 
emidoyment (p 80). !sior Ls the labour 
IK)W(T **frccd from its commodity 
oliarocter*’ by “planning prior to pro¬ 
duction and planned circulation of the 
products €>f labour** (p 81). Even in 
the presence of ‘guaranteed full em- 
j)lo>in<int’ and planning by the so-call- 
cd ‘socialist state’, lalmur power coiiti- 
mie.s to he a commodity a.s long as it 
is .sold by their possessors against 
monetary remcneration. taking the form 
of wagc.s, to thasc who in reality do¬ 
minate the conditions of production. 
Only when the norkiug c\iss collecti¬ 
vely dominates — at the level of so¬ 
ciety — the means of production and 
ajuscionsly (r/.y uj//.v/crv) puts them to 
use for the directly si>ciali.scd prodiic- 
lum the piocliicl.« of lalM»iir a.s w«dl a.s 
the lalviiir iKiwer itself cea.se h> lx' 
commodities. The establishment of the 
pn>Ictariau dictatorship — tliat is, in 
the first place, political rul«- of th<w 
who are still proletariamt or wage 
lal)ourcr.s •— does not itnmediateTy 
signify the fulfihuent ()f these c^ondi- 
tions, the jiirklical aholitinri of the 
Iwiirgcois (private) property notwi h- 
stociding. In other word.’!, the prole¬ 
tarian revoiutirm doe.s not, through the 
proletarian dictatorship, usher in a 
svekilist society imincdiately and atito- 
matically. “Tlie working class knows", 
wrote Mane referring to the Paris 
Cmmune, Inat is, after the ihroletarian 
^ei^ure of power, “that it must go 


through different phases of tlie class 
stniggles. It knows that the superseding 
of the coonoTuical c'lmditions of slavery 
of labour by the conditions ol free and 
as-sociated labour can only l>c the pro- 
gM’S.'Jivc work of time ... at the end of 
a long process of the d<‘vcloprnent of 
new It is precisely the 

la.sk the proletariat, “organised as 
the rilling class*’, to ensure the condi¬ 
tions of its own economic mle and thus 
create (MHiditioius whereby the prole- 
tariat netialcs itself ushering in socialism 
(the iirst phase of rommimism) in the 
pro<‘e.s.s. Ill his preparatory work for the 
“Stale and Revolution'* Tucnin neatly 
pci iodised the whole process of the 
liberation of the direct producers 
beginning with the political rule of the 
proletariat; (1) “long birth pangs 
(f/fj/gic rmtki rodocY, (2) “first phase 
of the cotnnuinisi societj' [socialism], 
f3) “higher phase of the communist 
society *’.‘‘* Only Xho first period corres¬ 
ponds to the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

Strictly speaking, from the point of 
view of ‘orthodox Marxism*, it Is also 
misleading to sp(;ak of “the socialist 
state” a.s Weeks does a number of 
timc.s ill his discu-ssum of sociaUsni. 
Under socialism, wluch signifies basi¬ 
cally the abolition of classes there i.s 
i»o state, or at Jca.sl not In the usual 
scn.s(' of the term. Already the state, 
during, the iransrtian period to social¬ 
ism — corresponding lo the “prolonged 
liirtli pangs.” of the new order — is 
otiK' “a transition befw'een the .state 
.md the non-state”.**A.s is well-known. 
Lenin in his “State and Revolution’* 
elucidates the point that the slate siih- 
ii.sts in the first phase, of communism 
•ndy to the extent that the n’lourgcoi.s 
light r<*garding the distribution of pro¬ 
ducts caniHif >ct lx‘ done away with. 

T hat is .'ll!. A fortiori to say, as Weeks 
does, that it is tiu* “socialist .slate that 
eliiriinntcs commodity produclion’* (p 87) 
is a njiitradictio in ndjecto. Weeks 
comes iMTiloiLsly close to Stalin (and 
IVeobra/licnsky lieforc him) when, deny¬ 
ing the coinrrioflity ehiradcr to the 
meaiJ.s of production and lalmur power 
in socialism, nevertheless asserts that 
“monetary calculations” (may) prrsi.st 
in the dhslriba'inn of labour power and 
the inean.s of production (p 80) and 
that **the rneans of subsistence are ac¬ 
quired by (he population through Ihe 
exchange of. money for them” (n 83). 
Here either )i<* is c<mfu.smg proletarian 
dictatorship with rocialism or hLs iinder- 
slanding ol socialism itself Ls wrong. 
Now, wilh the collective po.s.scssion of 
the means of production directly by 
the immediate producers (and not 
simply by the proletarian state, furldl- 
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speftkin^ cotelding nHtk 
socialism lal^tir becomes directly 
(and cr.n<.«'iciLS?v} social without the 
necessity of any Meluui*, that is with- 
out having recourse to value categories 
twd, conscqiicntl}-, all monetary calcii- 
lations cease. Monetary’ rciiniiiera'ion of 
Workers tor their labour — implied !»> 
the distribution of labour power through 
‘monetary cailciration — .vignif>'ing 
viriiially the wage system — Ls absolu* 
tely incompatible with the workers' 
absolute (collective) domination of the 
conditions of production, which is what 
.socialism basically signifies. Secondly, 
under socialism (the first phase of corn- 
miinistn) there is no exchange even of 
workers* sul>sislcnce against money. 
'‘VV'ithin the co-operative s<x:icty based 
on the common ownership of the mean.s 
of prijduction”, writes Marx, "the pro- 
ducerst do' not exchange thdr produclfi 
Uauschen die rroduzenten Hire Pro- 
dukte nicht ous),^^ That Marx is here 
referring to the first phase of commu¬ 
nism (socialism) is clear when he says, 
a few lines later, "w'liat we arc dealing 
with here is a communist society just 
as it emerges from the capitalist so¬ 
ciety*’.^- Similarly with regard to Marx’s 
discussion of the .sharing of consump¬ 
tion goods by workers — tlirough the 
lalxjur certificates — following thequan- 
liiin of laljour each contributes to the 
society Lenin, referring to the "lower 
phase of communism", spt^aks not of 
exchange but of distribution (raspre- 
delenie) of objects of coasiimption pio- 
]X>rtionatcly to the quantum of laljour 
each one furnishes to the society.^ 

Let iis conclude. Weeks' liook is a 
neat and clear exposition of some im¬ 
portant elements of Marxist theory'. If 
we have not elaborated our comments 
on some of them that is becan.’se, as 
we pointed out above, the tre^atment is 
more or le.ss an elucidation of some 
contemporary exegeses on Marx and a.s 
such does not olfer us much. that is 
new. We I'bose to comment only on 
tlmse suspects of the book uhere ue 
thought its main .shortcomings lay. The 
liook on the whole is .i gtxxl text in 
what is usiial'y ciiHed, following a 
singular misuse of terms, *Marxiam 
etjonomlcs’ or ‘Marxian political ecwwi- 
ni>’. The book (which, by the way, 
docs not provide us with any 'new in- 
siglit* into contemporary' capitalism, 
contrary to its promise) Ls certainly not 
ill the tradition of the critique of poli¬ 
tical economy in the full Marxist .sense 
of the expression. 
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Semi-Feudalism or Capitalism? 

Contemporary Debate on Clafses and Modes of 
Production in India 


Alice Thorner 


For over a dozen years Indian and foreign nuifxisis have been arguing irith passion, subtlety atuJ^ 
an abwulance of sialislics about the exuding mode of produciion in Indian agriculture or, more broadly, 
in InduL There have been proponents of capitalism, pre-capitalism, semi’feudalism, colonial and fwst- 
colonial modes, and recently, a dual mode. 

From the bcginntng, the debate has been carried on simultaneously at several levels: that of the 
individual mltivating unit, that of the agricultural sector of a ixiriicular region (e g, Punjahdlaryana. or 
Eastern India) or of India as a whole, that of the entire economy of a region or of India as a whole: that 
of the colony-nietropole relationship or of the imbrication of India in the world economy. A number of 
authors have brought in freshly gathered field data at the first ami second levels to buttress their argu- 
inenis. Others have drawn upon the vast stock of data available from official sources such as (he Farm 
Management Studies, the National Sample Survey, the Rural Credit Surveys, the ('ensuses and AgrF 
cultural Censuses and the Rural Labour Surveys. Some authors have used historical sources to document 
flair analyses of nineteenth century developments. Several of the economista have employed mathe¬ 
matical models. A handful have restricted themselves to purely theoretical exercises. 

This paper seek: to delineate the main issues at stake in the debate, embracing uwdes, forces and 
rahitions of produdiou: jnodes of exploitation; agrarian classes; .social formations, contradiciion.s and 
articulations; movements and dominant lemlencies; effects of imperialism and of centre-periphery links; and 
recommendatio)is for praxis. 

This is the first part of the paper which is being published in three parts. 


more than a vnirs Iniliau 

and niarxists l)avc bren aru;iiins 

with passion, Mibllet\ and an a}>nmlanL*e 
ol about tlie mode ol 

prndiK'iion lit Indian a^i'ioidtiire oi. 
more broacily. in India. There luive 
bet-n propucients of fapitalisin, pre- 
i.'apita*i.sni, semi'feudalismi, colonial and 
post'Cxdnniaf imales. anil recently, a 
dual mode. Authors ot important con¬ 
tributions to this debate include econo¬ 
mists; Ashok Rndra of Visvaliharati 
University in Shantiniketan, West 
Rciii^al; Utsa Patnaik. Ainit Bhadnii and 
llipankar Gupta, all now of Jawabarlal 
Nehru Universilv in New IVlii; Niimal 
(Thandra and Ranjit Sati of the Indiao 
In.stitute ol Manat^enient, fadculta; 
Ainiya Bagcbi of the Ontie for Studies 
ill Social Sciences. Cahaitla; Vradhan 
Pra.sud and Ninnal Sen Gupta of ibe 
A N Sinha Tnslitntc of Social Stiidic-s 
in Patna; JairiLS Banaji of Bombay; 
Pnresh Ghattopadhs ay and Sharat G 
Lin, both teaching in Canada; and 
Jolin Harris.s of the University of Last 
Anglia; .social anthropologists: Kathleen 
Gough of Vancouver who la^gan work 
in South fndia in lfW7: and Joan P 
Mencher of the University of the. (aty 
of New York: sociologists: Hamm Alavi 
of the UoiveTsUy of Manchester and 


(Jail Onivedt, an \iTierican who has 
adopted residence in Mahaia.shrra, Bni 
this listing is mit exhaustive. 

Ill very large part, tin* snccc.ssivc 
lorijuilations, pr<*.sentations ot dabi. 
criti<|iics and reliuttals have apjx'arcd 
in the t’j onomir and PnUiicat WceUu 
of Bombay. Two other journals wliich 
havi' jiub'ishcd substantial contributions 
arc Fnmtwr, Calcutta, and Social 
Seieritisl, Trivamlrum. Although a hand- 
liil of relevant hooks have been puh- 
iLshcd ill Imlia and elsewluTe during 
the iieriixi. the cut and thrust of the 
argiiiucnt has been carried almost 
c\clii.sively in the piaiodicais. 

The framework ainl temiinology of 
the disciLssion are oxph’cith Marxist 
Ri'fcrences to classics by Mar.x. Engels. 
Kautsky, Lenin and Mao Tsc-tung (Mao 
ZetTong) aboiiiul. Our authors arc also 
familiar with the current international 
Marxist literature. They cite Euroiieau 
and Latin American writers including 
I-iOuis Althusser, KHemie Balihar, Char¬ 
les Bettclhi'im. Samir Amin, Giro 
Cardoso, Andre Cunder Frank, Michael 
Kidecki. Jean-I^)np Herbert, Martine/- 
Allier, Ernest Miuidel, Nicos Poiilantzas. 
Pierve-Philippe Rcy, (Claude Mclllas- 
soiix, Rodolfo Stavenhagen. some of 
whoso wwks have not liecn translateil 


into f'jigli.sh. 

Giinder Kr.ink acliMlIy inlervcut^^ 
hrieflv in the dclia'i*. But the focii.s 
remaifi.s Indian, and the I'oiicrctc 
e.idmcc liroiiglil loiward in snpiiorl 
ol the vuiioii.s the.ses is drawn prinuirilv 
Iroin Imlinn c\p<*iirui<*. Tims the dif- 
•crcni part icipauLs in tfic debate dial 
with the .Mime body of subject matter, 
and lhe> sli.irc ' a ^.oinmoii th«*oretical 
commi'ment to Marxism. Bill thiy aie 
vejy far !rom agve<xncnt as to how 
Marxist iiicthodoUvj\ .shonhl be applieil 
to the Indian c a.^<^ Jt i.s taken for 
graii'(»d that Marxist hbtorical imxlels 
evist; Iheic is no coii.seii.sns as to the 
nature of IIk’m* models. In fact, ques¬ 
tions ol the Marxist Icgitimacs of thi.s 
or that iKiMlion are ver\ elalmrati-ly 
argued, .intl with conslilerable vehe- 
Jiieiice. Despite ihc intrinsic inlcn'.st of 
the se .stiictiirc.s, we .shall leave them to 
one .side and concentrate on the sulxstiin- 
tivc agreements and disagrccmei'ls with 
regal’d io the nntiiie oi Indian reality 

What th<*u .ire the main i.ssiies al 
.stake 

(I) Is iheie e.ipitahMU in Indian 
agrii urure? To a .significant ilcgree? In 
some jiarts of the country oiily? Is it 
a rci?nt phciioiiieiioii? Is it .spreading*** 
I.s it the dominant tendenev? Is it a 
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Unanintrc of aji^riciiHiiral progress? By 
vvJiiit (’litcri.i tan the exishmco of capi- 
talisii) in uKrieiiUnre ha proved or 
(lispioved? 

(2) On tlic fontrarx is tho doniiiiani 
fi>iTn «i1 pimlnt'tion relations in agricul¬ 
ture not capitalist hut pre-capital 1st or 
.sniii-fcudal? What arc the salient fea¬ 
tures (>1 sCTni-feudal relations? Arc they 
a hiakc on the productive lorccs? Oo 
(licv iTsisl change? 

(3) Can India toduv characterised 
with oiu' or another ol Marx s we.l- 
known nioilc.s ot pnahiction: slavery, 
ieiidalisnt, capitalism, and the Asiatic 
mode? Is it necicssarv to modify one 4)f 
Marx’s oiiginal concepts or to bring in 
a ne>x mode (or iiu)dcs) to lake account 
«»f Indian (or more largely, colonial) 
specificity? Can there l>c more tha»i 
one mode ol pioduclkw in the same 
country at the sairic time? If .so, are 
thc.se modes necessarily in conflict, or 
may they he articulated in .some 
la.shion? 

(4) What xxas the mode ol pnidiic- 
lion or the picvailing form of produc¬ 
tion relatiiins iti India during the 
colonial period? At the moment ol 
Imlcpcndcnec in 1947? 

(5) What are the principal rural 
classes? The ha-sis for their dematca- 
tuiii? Their respective shaves *>f the 
rural i><»tmlati*>n? 

(ft) What are the iiuiiu liiK*s ol ctm- 
llict, the coiilradiclions in rural India 
todux ? In India as a whole? What is 
the role ol ('.ovcrnmcnt? 

(7) What MuplicatioDs for jTolilical 
action hy lell j»ailics loliou from the 
answers gixui to the above rniestions? 

\Vc .shall reliini to this checklist 
when xxe eventually draw up the 
halaticc shed of the debate. But we 
shall picsenl the controversy in rough 
chiunnlogical order, as it has actually 
taken plac<. We .shall see tlu* original 
prolagoriists take up their positioas, al- 
Iracl .siipixulcrs aud opponents; free¬ 
booters will cuter the fray aud enlarge 
the area ot i{is(.ii.'*sion; a Vvy figure 
will change side.s, others will regroup, 
fti the end, to anticipate, the defenders 
of .se!ni-feiidalism will scatter, the 
c'haiiipions «)1 the colonial mode, will 
slip away, and the standard-lwarcrs of 
c.ipitalLs'in will occupy the field, al- 
thtfUgh hy lui mean-s obedient to a 
single isimmand. 

I’roiu the beginning, the debate is 
carried mi .simultancou.sly at .several 
levels; that of the Individnal cultivat¬ 
ing unit, that of the agricultural sector 
of a i);u'Mcitlar rc*gion (e g, INiiijah- 
Ifarxana or Kiustern India) or <if India 
as a whole, that of tlie entire economy 


of a region or of India a$ a whole; 
that of the colony-tnetropole relation¬ 
ship (Ji- of the imbrication of India in 
the world economy. A nmtilier of au- 
thors (Hiidra, L’alnalk, Bhaduri, i^asad, 
Nirmal^ Chandra, .Moncher, Harrlss) 
bring in freshly gathered field data at 
the first and second levels to huttres.s 
their arguments. Others (Sidekh Chand 
(hiptu, Koluvsky, Omvedt, Cough, as 
well a.s some ot tlK'SC who also con¬ 
ducted their own rural enquiries) draw 
upon the vast stock of data available 
Irom official sources such as the Farm 
Management Studies, the National 
Sampk' Survey, the Rural Credit Sur¬ 
veys, the Cen.siises and Agricultural 
C'f iisusc.s, the Rural Labour Surveys. 
Banaji and Bagchi use historical sour¬ 
ces to document their analy.scs of nine¬ 
teenth century developments. Several 
of the economists (Patnuik. Rudra, 
Bhaduri, Ninnal Chandra, Sau and Lin) 
employ mathematical models. A hand¬ 
ful (Chattopadhyay, Sen Chiphi, Oipan- 
kar Cupta, auicl l.in) restrict thc'insclves 
to jiurcly Iheoretical excrcise.s. 

On the edges and over the yeai.s the 
discii.ssion tends to veer off into the 
terrain of other fuiiiiUar contnwersies: 
the Dohh-Swve/.y-Takahashi dc})atc on 
the transition from feudalism to capi- 
lalisni in Europe and Japan; the ques¬ 
tion of the existence of the Asiatic 
Mode of Production in ancient, medi¬ 
eval and/or pre-ciilonial India: prob- 
letas of agricultural effii'ieney such as 
return to scale (i c, the relation het- 
vxeen funn si7.e- and product per acre) 
or diiferenct'S in produclivity of owner- 
a.s' opposed li) tenant-ciPlivation; assess¬ 
ments of the rolf* in lecent Indian 
politic's of landlord or peasant lobbies, 
or of the degree to which the different 
parties repres^mt different economic 
interest, groups*. 

We shall try to s*eer ch*ai of such 
temptations to digrc.s.s. Insofar a-^ 
]iu.ssihle wc shall limit tmrsclves to the 
already very w4dc field ttnhracing 
•nodes, lortn^s and relathww of prochu*- 
tion; inodes of exploitation; agrarian 
cla'-’ses; social formatiejis, wmtradic- 
lions and articulations; iwivciiu*nts and 
dominant tendencies: effects of im¬ 
perialism and of centrc-pt*riphcry links; 
rccommeiulations for praxis. 

The Precursors 

Sul^:KH Chxnii CurrA. C G KinoxsKY. 

Danifi. Thoiinku 

As early as 1962 Siilekh Chand 
Gupta, then on the s‘aff of the .\grl- 
culttiral Economics Re.search Centre of 
the Delhi University', offered an esti¬ 


mate of capitalist farming as of 19^3- 
1954. Taking as his point of departure 
the cuncxaitration ot hired labourers on 
larger-acreage units shown in the Farm 
Management Studies, he noted that in 
the slate of Uttar Pradesh the element 
of hired labour exceeded that of family 
lalKiur on farms with 20 or more acres. 
KxtraiX)luting in a conservative fashion 
lo liiilia as a whole, in parts of which 
size of holding operated mainly with 
year-round farm servants was ns low 
as 7.5 acres, he proposed to take the 
number * of households operating 20 
acres or moic as a rough approximation 
of th<‘ niiiYiher of capitalist farms. Ap¬ 
plying this procedure lo the figure.^ 
from the 1953-1954 Ceiisu.s of Land- 
holding, he came up with an estimate 
of le.ss than 6 or 7 pt?r cent of a.’l oi)e- 
rational holdings, amounting to aliout 
on<'-third ol the total ar<*a under ciiUi- 
vatioii. 

A .similarly (orLstniirteil e.stimate wa.s 
proi}osed hy G G Kolovsky of the 
Institute of the Peoples of Asia, Mo.**- 
cx)w. In Kotovsky’s judgment the area 
cullivaled wholly or mainly hy hired 
labour in 1953-1954 amounted to 25 or 
3(1 per cent of th<’ ti>lal lor India. 11 is 
Lxincliision was that the capitalist .sec¬ 
tor represented tlu‘ leading K'odency 
in Indian agriculhir<‘. hut that it did 
not >cl d(»minate (kotovsky 1964). 

Neither of these estimates appears 
to have piovoked any wide tllscussion. 
Quite Ihe conlrarx wa.'^ the case with 
the .series of hmr aiticle.s puldlshed in 
77k' Stntvsmtin (Ca’culta and Delhi). <in 
four .siKces.sive days in November 1967, 
hy Daiihl Tliorner. In these lively 
journalistic picci's Thonier related what 
he had just .seen in a village lour 
which had taken him through seven 
.states in the Norlhvve.st, North, West, 
South and Fast of India. Whereas 
fifteen yeans previously he had been 
impressed bx' rural stagnation (Thorner 
1956), this liiiu- he found a'ert, enter¬ 
prising ciiltivu'ors, eager to experiment 
with new .seic'ntific methods; quick to 
swPeh to poxx’er lor fraction and pump¬ 
ing; rcaily to inve.st in improvements; 
preferriii.g to cultivate themscdve.s xvith 
hired labour rather than, or in addition 
to. giving out their land on rent in 
small parcels; and able to obtain sub¬ 
stantia] increases in output. He wrote: 

What we are xvitnessing in India is 
the emergence of an advanced sector 
in agrieiiltiire that is broadly com¬ 
parable to the advanced .sector In 
modem industry*. This new agricul¬ 
ture^ has been te.s*te<I, has proved 
pnrfitable, and is rapullv c*xpanding. 
(Thoificr 1980) 

Sfwie of the new-si>*?e cultivators 
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^\]i4Hti 'fhoni^r ciutiti acTiiss on hb 
rural swiiii^ turned out to h(- prosent 
tir former industrialuits, merchants, 
moneylenders, civil s<?rvaiits, army 
officers, doctors, lawyers and similar 
persons of high <iccmoinic status and 
ca.ste. Thorncr dulilied thesis agricul* 
turisls "gcntleiiiau farmers'*, and point- 
cd out that their coniniand over funds, 
their education ara! their connections iu 
the right pJace.s all facilitated their 
iarming activitie.s. He concluded that 
the unprecedented wave of capitalist 
farming foreshadowed new social and 
politicril a.s well as ei‘oriuiiiic develop¬ 
ments ; 

Before the 1960*s there nSi^d to be 
in the plains of India only a few 
pockets <it geiuunely capitalistic agri¬ 
culture — parts of the Punjab and 
Western UI\ Central Cuiarat, Coim¬ 
batore, and Coastal Andhra. Now 
lor the first titr»e there has come in¬ 
to being in al] parts of the country- 
.side in India, a layer, thick in some 
r«‘«i()n.>, thinner in others, of agri¬ 
cultural capitalists.... These capi¬ 
tal Lstie fanners sw^ni to be the most 
rajndly growing group in rural 
India; they may already be the most 
powerful element. The implicaticms 
ut this are far-reaching, not only in 
the <‘conoTnic field, but for the struc¬ 
ture of society and the future shai>c 
of piilities. erhorner 1980) 

'I’hornei's ixusitive, almost gleeful, 
description of the capitalist farmers 
tlb'concerted his left-wing Indian col- 
Icagiu's. They ieit they hatl been bc- 
tra>cd l>y someone on whom they had 
come to count for sharp criticisms of 
official poiicies. Neglecting to read liis 
explicit warnings of the long-run dan¬ 
gers inhcnmi iu the new business-like 
agriciiJtiirc with rc.spect to food pro¬ 
duction, drainage, dry fatiulng and. 

^ ubuvi* all, failure to .solve the under- 
l>ing agrarian problem^ some of them 
assimilated him quite unjustly to the 
defender.*^ of the so-callcd “green je- 
volutioii”, a term which Thorner him¬ 
self never emp]o\'cd. 

The Otigir.al Protagonists 

Ashok HimnX anj> Ui'sa Patnadc 
The debate proper opens with a 
report on a sample .survey of big far¬ 
mers in the Punjab by Ashok Rudra 
and two of his colleagues in the same 
Agro-Economic Research Centre of the 
University of Delhi where S C Gupta 
had earlier worked (Rudra, Majid, 
Talib 1969). Rudra expl^ned that the 
study was undertaken .to find out w^t 
was really happening in Indian agri¬ 
culture, particularly in. the Punjab: 

Where it is being widely claimed 
a fevolution hag talw 
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iieeti talking a great deal and over a 
long time about a certain green ve- 
vobitiop and the emergence of a new 
type or even a new class of farmers.... 
Typical of this sort -of investigation 
are the ones reported upon by WoU 
Ladejinsky and Daniel Thorner. The 
investigation consisted of no more 
than stray visits to the countryside 
and conversations with some fanners 
and other persons knowing about 
a^icuUiira] conditions Wi given area.^. 
The.se reimrts have been extremely 
tiifiueiitial in our country.... But 
qupititative ideas can be formed 
only on the basis of surveys based 
on random sampling. 

The sample chasen through a threc- 
.^tagc proce.ss included 261 farms above 
2o acres in size in all eleven districts 
of the Punjab; and the survey was 
carrier! out in 1968-69. Wh> 20 acres? 
Rudra tells lls; 

What we have been after, being more 
interested in the Red Revolution than 
the Green one, is really to get at 
what may be called the ^capitalist 
faimcns'.... Most of the capitalist 
larmers, wc have presumed, would 
have at least 20 acres of cultivated 
land. The rationale ... was merely to 
eiickise in it a very large portion of 
what may eventually qualify as l>eing 
capitalist famw. 

NN'ith regard to gentleman fanneis, 
Budra's initial findings were lu^gative. 
f.iirid pictures, he iniiiims u.v, Imvc 
been i)aintcd of farm households with 
air-coTiditioner.s and motor cars, of 
lunucrs* sons in drain-pipe trousers. 
True enough, .says Btidra, such pheno¬ 
mena are blatantly present in the coun- 
trvsidc. But their very coiispicuuusness 
blinds the observer to the .siirroiiriding, 
ver\ diftcrent, reality. In his sample 
92 per cent of the .large-fanner re.s- 
pondants claimed that cuitivatioii w'a.s 
the only occupation they ever had. 
A.S many as 97 p«'r cent denied pursu¬ 
ing any subsidiary calling, A bare 
3 per cent were former government 
.servaiit.s or military men. Only' 1 per 
cent could boast of college.-Jcvel edu- 
cationl while 69 per cent had remained 
illiterate. 

So far as their agriculture was oon- 
cenK'd, the land owned by these big 
farmers hatl increased lay 9-5 per cent 
over twelve years, with those Jci the 
largest size group registering the most 
substantial increase.s. Rapid Tate.s of 
capital formation wrere evident from the 
substantial rise in value of tractors, 
pumping-sets and tube-wells, draft cat¬ 
tle, agricultural implements etc. 

Warmly welcoming Rudra’s report, 
Thorner observed that if his own iro- 
pressionistic account had helped to 
stimulate the Punjab study, it had 
achieved one if its principal aims 
(Thomer 1960}. With regard to the 


'intriguing but set'oiukuy ciiMwilioii’* of 
gentleman tarmei-s. whose* significance 
lies “not in their absijlute numl>ers but 
in the dynaini.sin which they have 
brought to the countryside*’, TlKiriicr 
eiuiuired about the occupations fuHow- 
c<l b\ the fathers, brothers and adult 
sifK of the re.spond«mts. As to rcvolu- 
tiiMis of different hues, he wrote: 

■J'lie tV-oiir o[ tJie revolution which 
1 have seen in one area alter another 
of l«ulia in the 19608 is sleel-Krey. 

1 call it an bulastrial revolution. 
Since Indcpciulencc, hundreds of new 
industrial centres hove sprung up. 
Thousand.s o\ pfimts using advaiw-ed 
tcchnol<»g> ... have been pul mto 
operation. Millions of men have gone 
to work in the new factories and tbe 
auxiliary. \vorkslK>p.s.... C:oiisUuction 
contracts and new job.s have shower¬ 
ed purchasing power on htmseholds 
ill city aiul countryside. The resulting 
demand f<ir raw uiaterials and bxKi- 
slttffs has setit agricultural prices 
soaring ... investment in faun pro¬ 
duction has become imprecedenledly 
profitable. To the line of great gain 
Inrni actual farming f rat her Uian 
from rural rents oful usury) has res¬ 
ponded the rise of a cja.ss of enter¬ 
prising agriculturists ... their emer¬ 
gence as a .significant groiip in every 
?state is one of the facets of the iu- 
diLstrial revolution which is today 
cliuiiging the face of India. (Thorner 
1969) 

Thorner’.'i qiuTy about tfie <Kcupti- 
tioiiN of family numbers Is, in fact, 
answered in the second instalment of 
Budra'.s .survey rcp<jrt in the very .same 
Lssue of the Keottomte and Political 
Weekly (Rudra 1969). Jt hinw out Umt, 
as Thonii-r had suspected, in 30 i>eT 
teot ol the cases one or more adult 
tnate.s oilu.T than the head of the house¬ 
hold arc indeed invoJv«*d in work out¬ 
side of agriculture. This figure gives a 
c!ear notion of the extent to which the 
big-iunn families had, iu Thoiner’.s 
words, '’diversified lluir iiitcresUs either 
from urfian activities ti» agriculture or 
vttv versa*. (Thorner U>69) 

It is also in this itLstulmciil that 
Rudra takes up the subject ol clas.ses 
among the peii.siuitr\'. lb* ikx‘s so in 
the conh'xt ol whether or not he fintls 
continuities in the values lor each vari- 
able (e g, ratio iK^twren land owned and 
land rented out, or percentage of sales 
to pmiluciion) when distiibiiU'd ac- 
cmdwig to size-groups of Janil owned. 
Parm economists as wcdl as rural .sca-io- 
logists, Rudra reniarks, have the habit 
ol relcmng to “three categories of 
fanners: small jpeiisaub, middle pea¬ 
sants and big farmers”. But he is not 
a I all sure this categorisation is warran¬ 
ted. He continues 

Marxists in particular are wont to 
talk in terms of there being such 
jittbclasses among the peasantry. Now 
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il ;ill tlie iiii|Xii(aril var]al)lcs idatiiiK 
i<t I anil eciiiMJiiiies are n^pmswiitable 
1>> continuous iuwciions <if size, then 
thf-.sc L'on('er>t.s of big, small and mid' 
(lie must be quite vacuous... (Kudra 

In In.s thud and final iastaliiieut, 
Kudra at lust sets forth his criteria 
toi idctilil>iii>' capitalist, as dLstinguish- 
cd I lorn merely liig, lariiiers. These 
aie siiiilai tti Tliomcr’s earlier descrip¬ 
tions. Kudra expects that the capitalist 
in J'unjab would: 

(a) tend to ciiltiva'c Ids laud hinise:i 
rathcT than to give it ^)iit on lease; 

(II) lend to use hired labour ui a 
niiieh gnalcr propoilion than family 
lalxMir; 

(c) tend to usi Urni inaeliinery; 

(d) market an impoitant share of 
hi.s xxoducc; and 

(e) so oiganise his proiluction as to 
>ield a high rate of return Ufi his iu- 
v(‘stnients. (Kudra 1979) 

As .suiTogulcs (or thi^se five characteri¬ 
stics Kudra uses data throv\n u]) by his 
field enquiry with r<*speet oi five vari- 
ablt'S: 

(1) pcreCfitage of land rcnlcd out to 
total land owned; 

(2) wage iJuyiiient in rush for acre 
of tarni si/e (X^); 

(■1) va!ut; 4 >f jnodeni eupital eqiiqi- 
imait per acre ol farm .si/e (X^); 

(4) xHircentuge of prorhice marketed 
to total pi odlice (X^); 

(5) cash piofit x>er acre (X^), 

lie explains that X^ is ixoduetivity de¬ 
fined U.S vJm* *)1 oiitxuit per acre ol 
I arm .si/e. 

Kudra then argiie.s that if indeed 
there existi-d u category of farim’.v.s 
who wen* c:ipitalists, that is, who fil¬ 
led all ol the listed conditions^ then 
theiH! slionld he strong positive cor¬ 
relations between each x>air ol Xs (ie, 
between and and X^, etc). 

Jlis fii'ld (lata, however, “fail to indi¬ 
cate any .strong association between 
atty of lhe.se pair.s'\ Hence, he con¬ 
cludes, there IS no eviikmce that such 
a category exists. 

A year later Utsu Paliiaik ilemo]i 5 he.s 
Rudru'.s statistical urguuient in a hard- 
liitting article which raises a great 
many of the x^^^fnts central to the siib- 
.siHxiienl di.sciis.sion. She ierm.s Kudra's 
method of anaJvvsis <if Us data “un- 
historical’*. lli>* criterion of high ixisi- 
live as.suciution betw'ccn pairs of vari¬ 
able, she x>ronouiices, "Would make 
sense only in an unreal idealised world 
in w'hich dillcreot class<\s existed only 
in their purest form’*; it could be satis- 
fied Vnily it the process of capitalist 
develoxaneiit h;is liceu carried out to 
its ainit so that capitalism is already 


the doniiiMiit mode of x>ri>diictlon...’* 
(Katiiaik 1971«;. HistiiricaHy, she oori- 
teiids. the capitalist Ls a former land¬ 
lord or rich peasant. He docs iK>t sud¬ 
denly apix*ar nut ol the blue as a 
clearly -defined ‘pure’ socio-economic 
type: be ileviloiJ.s within the i)ic-cxist- 
ing iioii-capitafist ec'orioimc structure. 

Utsa KaUiaik prefer.s the ItMni non- 
capitalist' to iKc-capilalisl* since it 
doc.s not iiupl> that capitali.Hii has made 
no headway ut all. On the contrary, 
Paliiaik believc.s, “<-x-coloiiial countries 
like India aic characterised x>reclM:i> by 
a limited and distorted development of 
capitalism wliicb docs not revolutionise 
the mode ol iirodiiclioir'. In what 
.sen.'^e .she asks, is tiien* today a tend¬ 
ency toward capitalist ilcvclopmeiit 
which was not present carli<-r? The 
answer, she suggests, is to be found 
neitlier iu the employment ol hired 
laboureis nor in prodiictum for the mar¬ 
ket. Kach of lfie.se, .slie stale.s. is a neces¬ 
sary but iiui a suilicient condition ol 
capita'.kst orguiiisatjou. Both were 
widely prevalent in India during the 
LMiloiiiul jMTiod. The large force of 
rural w'age Ja1iourej'.s aro.se from th(* 
liauperisuliou and proletarianisation ol 
ific *’x)ooTcr aiiajority of the peasantry" 
under thi* imi^act of imiieriali.sm. The 
cfioicc of operating w'ith this cheap 
hired lalxiiir or ol .leasing out to ten- 
atits represented for landowner.^ "a 
jnirely contingent, reversible decision 
luki-ti on the basis of current circiuns- 
tances'*, tfiat is, the <x)iiu)arativc terms 
on which labourers and tenants were 
.ivailablc in the particulcar locality at a 
particu'ar time. Similarly the colonial 
period saW' a growing cormricrcialisa- 
tion of agriculture with incre:ising r«*- 
gional specialLsation in cotton, siigur- 
tane, etc. But this also was not caiii- 
(ulist iinxiiiction. 

The characteristic ol the genuine 
caxiitalLst, Patnuik propases, is not 
merely apx^ropriatioii til sui-plus value 
geiieraU'd by w'ugc labour nor the sale 
on the market of a high proXKirtiou of 
produce. but also — uiul indispens¬ 
ably — accumiilation and reinvestment 
oi surpliKs value in order to generate 
more .sujphis value on an evc'u-expan* 
ding .scale. The cax>it:ilist in agricul¬ 
ture can be recognised by the “degree 
of capital intensification'*: ic, growth 
of outlay on both coastant and variable 
caxiLtal W'ith re.specl to a given land 
area and, over time, a tendency towards 
a higher than average organic comxH>- 
sition of capital, leading to higher pro¬ 
ductivity of land and labour. 

This process was under way in India 
from the mid4950s onward, in Pat* 


iialk s vicw> because of the expanding 
(loine.<»tic market created by the large 
govcrfimcntal outlays under the five- 
year xdans. Jn a clear break with the 
situation hi the colonial past, it had 
iK’vome profitable to invest in irriga¬ 
tion, to turn off tenants so as to ope-* 
rate with hired lal>our, to go in for 
double and triple croi)x>ing rather than 
.simx3l> to continue w'ith the c'lassical 
ljrccax)italj.st uses of siuf|du.s value such 
as trade, ii.suly .uid purchase of more 
land to let out on tcuaticy. 

Criling the results of hci <iwii field 
.survey cairicd out m I9(f9 and cover¬ 
ing 6fi big larinCj.s in five states *— 
Ori.s.s:i. .\rulhra, My.sorf^ Madras and 
Chijarat — Patnaik rcxHirleil her ainvic- 
tion tliat a new c1a$.s ol capitalist 
fanners vva.s ind<*ed emerging. Whereas 
she .itaitcd he; i iKpiiry with an cxtrcmi* 
.skex^ficisin alHiiit the e.\istence of aii> 
signi/icacil now trend out&ide of tin; 
Punjab, .she was pcr.suadcd after going 
through her tlata that capitalist devc- 
loXMuciil was on the vva>'j albeit in vary¬ 
ing tlcgrccs, throiigliout the regioii.s 
which .she h:id studied. 

Siiiic Patnaik i.s not satisfied vvilli 
wage lalKiiir alomc as a eritcrioii ol 
capitalist pi od action, she rejects 
S (1 ChiiJtas iiri<l(.l(l Kotovsky’s caJeu- 
JatioiLs. Dc.sxiitc Kudra's own ucgalivo 
cxincliision, she .Miggesks that lus results 
show clear.y the procc.ss of cai>italist' 
fleveloiMiieiit in the Punjab. 

She deals severol) with Kudras at- 
temx^t to di'iinc xiciisoiU classes in term.s 
of stalbticul dLscimtinutics, as iucom- 
Xiatihlc with a Miirxist analysis: 

Tlic Marxist distinction between 
classes within the peasantry is not 
derived from such a superficial stat¬ 
istical criterion but is a structural 
one based on the relations ot 
production. The rich peasant is 
aistinguished from the poor peasant 
by the lacl that the lomicr hires 
wage-labour to a considerable extent 
along with engaging himself along 
with family members in cultivation, 
whsile the kttex is forced to *hire 
hini-self out as a labourer or lease 
jn land on onerous terms in addi¬ 
tion to working with family labour 
on his own land. The middle p^- 
.suDt ojperates mainly with iamily 
labour, neither exploiting much wage 
Jaliour, nor being cxxiloited himsclt.... 
(Patnaik 1971a) 

In his reply, Rudra defends strongly 
his skepticism about the existence of 
peasant classes and his jn.sistence on 
their being statistically sexiarablc within 
a Marxist framework: 

1 suggest that the concept of dis¬ 
continuities is the direct translation 
of the Marxian concept of **qiiaiiti- 
ties into, qualities'*.,.. If one has to 
uifijkrtake measasanenU and jtest hy» 
tiolh^ arising friun Manden 
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lyses, one w|U have tu undertake 
.stich trunslations as I have done. And 
for me, the Marxian concept of three 
classes in auriculture remains a hy¬ 
pothesis to be tested. (Riidra 1971) 
lie also stands fimi on his pcwituxi that 
the failure of his varialjles taken in 
pairs to .sliow strong positive associa¬ 
tion indicates that there has not yet 
appeared a ^'readily identifiable group’* 
of capitalist farmers in the Pimjali. He 
brings in at this point a new term: 
polarisation. His data, slates Rudra, 
indicate that. 

There has not yet been among the 
fanners of Ptmiab any strong poUi- 
rvioHon and I have expressed doubt 
whether it serves any imjwrtant pur- 
pase to talk about cai^italist develop¬ 
ment before polarisation has reach¬ 
ed a sufficiently high degree.... In 
a situation of capitalist development 
one should expect to find a polari¬ 
sation developing such that not^ only 
would the values of the variables 
ton<l to increase among the farmers 
undergoing the transformation but 
increase conjointhj. As long as such 
c'onjoint movement has not tideen 
place to a coasiderable extent — 
that is, as long as there is no pola- 
I'isaMrun — we cannot say that rapi- 
talis*- development has taken place. 
(Rudra 1971, italics in the original) 

Fn a liipid iripckste Patnaik returns 
to her charge that Rudra has hopelessly 
confiwed two quite different proposi¬ 
tions: (1) that there exists within the 
prevailing non-capialist economy a 
.small but growing class of capitalists, 
and (2) that Indian agricnlture is cha- 
recterised by sharp polarisation unto 
two main classes, capitalists and wage- 
Jabonrers. Tn disproving the second 
one, she says, be thinks hv has dis¬ 
proved the first since "retreats pro- 
ixisition 2 as a necessary condition for 
proposition 1”. This, she declares, "is 
certainly not Marxist theory’* (Patuaik 
1971b). 

With regard to indications of pea- 
semt classe.s, Patnaik insi^fits that size 
of bolding is not a sali-sfac^oiy guide. 
Since the available Fami Management 
Studios data, which are grouped by 
size, show that above a certain level 
of acres owned hired labour predomi¬ 
nates over family labour, with regional 
variations (eg, 10 acre.s in Bengal, 40 
in Punjab), it has seemed reasonable 
to take the farms aliovc these limits as 
roughly corresponding to rich peasant 
holdings. But thb is a very crude pro- 
ciHlure. 

My argument is that size of farm 
even as a rough indicator of rich 
peasant status is no longer good 
enough in the present situatfoD when 
techniques are changing and Inten* 
sive cultivation by some groups Is 
taking jpUme. If ptodoctfon tiecM- 
ques are .ihCensifiad (more irrigation* 


triple croi)piug, luechanLsation) then 
a farm may get smaller in |enns of 
area, and ai the same time get big¬ 
ger as an economic unit, expand in 
terms of output and the extent of 
iLse of hired relative to family lab¬ 
our. (Patnaik 1971b; italic; in the 
original) 

At this point Par&sh Chatiopadliyay 
enters the debate in the role 4)f a self- 
appointed arbiter of Marxist ortho- 
do.\\. dustributing plaudits and blames 
to Sulekb Chand Ciipta, Ashok Rudra 
and Utsa Patnaik. Giipta*s analysis was 
"on the whole in the right direction", 
hut he "oviTcstimated the devclopmeiU 
of capjtalbin in India iiiid iindcr- 
c.'iYimnted “the strength of the 
l)ie-(‘apitalisl modes of ju'oductioii 
still prevalecit in onr agriculture". As 
i<ir Rudra, his work “Is ini) of inlcr- 
e.sting empirical data" hut lhcoreticalI> 
weak. “Most of his ilK*oretk'al slioii- 
comings have been fairly ahly pointed 
out hy lltsa Patnaik (Ihoiigh perhaps 
tw)t in the nn».st dcsirultle nuinner)". 
Patnaik is criticised for offering "a new 
notion of eapitalisin... not in the 
.spirit of Marxism". Here Qiattopadhyay 
cites Lenin’s definition of capitalism as 
"the highest .stage of commodity pro¬ 
duction where labour-power itself be- 
cc'ines a commodity". Tht re i.s no 
lu-ed, pontificates Chattopadhsay, to 
specify separately accumulation and re¬ 
investment of surplus value since they 
already "fall within this definition". 
Elaborating this argument, he • writes, 
rc'proaching Rudra as well as Patnaik: 

The exLstance of a .sophisticated 
instrument of production is not neces¬ 
sary for identifying a capitalist. 
Given the capitalist mode of pmdnc- 
tinn, for which capital as a relation 
I.s only required, the existence ot 
’modem equipment’ would only in¬ 
dicate a higher level of capitalism. 
(Chatt<ipadhyay 1972) 

.Answering diattopadhyay. Uisa Pat¬ 
naik restates her objection to taking 
w^age la1)our as u sufficient condition 
for establishing the existence of capi- 
talbni in Indian agricnltiir4\ Tht 
Nmrgeolsie which battened upon , the 
surplus value produced by agricultural 
labour in India, she argues, was not 
Indian but British. She suggests that 
Chattopadhyay’s proposal “of regarding 
geueraliM'd commodity prodiiction as 
necemtriltj implying capitalist produc¬ 
tions relations (regardless of the iiniqur*- 
ne.s.s of the colonial situation)’* would 
lead, carried to Its logical conclu-sJon to 
an extreme position like that of Andre 
Gimder Fratdc, with whom, she a.s- 
snmes, Chattopadhyay h not in agree¬ 
ment: 

Namely, all countries dominated by 
imperiaiisni entered the network of 
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world capitalist exchange relation¬ 
ships (and also thereby experienced 
generalised commodity production to 
a greater or lesser degree). There¬ 
fore all these countries are ‘capl- 
talisl*. Therefore the only x>os,sible 
immediate programme of a revohi- 
tionary political party in each of 
these countries must be socialist re¬ 
volution. I believe the fallacv in this 
chain <|f reasoning lies at the start¬ 
ing iKiiiit, in the failure to distiki- 
gui.sh between capital in the sphere 
t)f exchange and capital in tiie sphere 
of tnrnductioa..., I am sure PC will 
not choase to draw the extreme con- 
cliLsion w'hicli Gunder Frank has 
done; but his th€X)rctical premise 
does seem to be quite close to 
Fiank.s. (Patnaik 1972; italics in the 
original) 

Jairu.s Batiaji conics in u.s a professed 
supporter of Talnaik "in her brilliant 
poleiuic.s with A Rudra, particularly 
coucoiniiig the identification of capi¬ 
talist development, and with P Gh.itto- 
padhyay, concerning the ‘specificity’ of 
the cxilniiial economy*’. It is this second 
aspect, the search for a "Marxist cha¬ 
racterisation of the colonial economies 
prior to the growth of a local indixs- 
trial bourgeoLsie’*, which particularly 
interests lianaji. Me rejects both thi* 
thesis that conditions iii the ailonial 
world were feudal, a thesis "once 
maintained by most of the Communist 
parties of the colonial world who u.sed 
the struggle against ’feudalism* as a 
means of oostponing the struggle foi 
a socialist programme’*, and the more 
n'cenl jHisition arising from the work 
of Guilder Frank to the effect that all 
the colonie.s wen* capitalist because of 
Iht'ir "umbilical tie.s to a world market 
dominated bv the capitalist mode of 
prodiiclioii’*, The most .sfriking aspect 
of the colonial ix?riod, according to 
Banaji, was precisely the “absence ot 
u proce.ss of capitalist exiiansioti, for 
.some six decades at least in manufac¬ 
turing, and for about a century in agri¬ 
culture", Banaji’s own proposal is to 
“accept the reality of colonial motles 
of production wuth their own cxdierence 
and laws of developnieni", with, how¬ 
ever, the provi.so that they could not 
have come into btmig except w'ithin 
the sphere of capitalist production. 
Their chief luslorical function was t(j 
finance primary acciiiinilatioii tmlsUh 
the loUmial world. They .seived as 
"the circuits throus^ which c.ipita! was 
drained out of the colonies in thi‘ form 
of bullion, consiunptiou g<K)ds, raw 
materials and so on". They traixsinittcd 
to the adonles ‘‘the pressures of the 
acciiinulation process in thcj nietroiioiis 
without unleashing any corresponding 
expansion in the forces ot prodiiotion". 
(Banaji 1972), 
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Pure^h (^hattopadbyay rcLums Id liLs 
di.sagreeim;nts witli Utsa Tatnaik in a 
2 >ii)).stantive artjck* published at (hr end 
dF 1972. Tic takes bsiie with her treat* 
ini'Tit of the rule of iinperialisin as ex¬ 
clusively "dcstnicUve'* and "negative”. 
In his view, "the British preserved as 
well iis destroyed the cunditions of 
India'.s pre-capjtalist economy', accele¬ 
rated {Ls well as retardctl the develop- 
fTicnt of capitalism in India”. On the 
one hand Chattopadhyay cites rvidc^iice 
to the elFcct that the essential aspects 
of capitalism — generaIvtccl production 
for sale and a predominantly free clas.s 
of wage lab(jurers — were mt present 
in Indian agricidliirc in colonial times. 
On the otlkT, he holds that agricultural 
production “did increasingly show its 
commodity character at least since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century*'. 
As proof lie hririgs to liear s*ati.stir.s <)F 
the growth of non-foodgrains, tlie de¬ 
gree of differentiation among the pea¬ 
santry, the percentage of cultivators 
engaged in money-wage relation!!!i/ps 
and the expansion of capital stock in 
agriculture in the years preceding In- 
fkliendcncc. ‘Capitalist development”, 
he concludes, "was a reality in India 
during the British period”. Bm },e in¬ 
sists upon “all the ups and down.., 
advances and retreats of this ilevcloj)- 
ment*' as well as "the contradictions 
engendered hy capitalism’s co-existence 
and co-presence with the stilJ dominat- 
mg pre-capitalist relations’* (Chatto¬ 
padhyay 1972//). Not so far, after all 
from Patnaik. 

Apparently pirpicd hy Putnaik’s re- 
feixmce to his position as a logical 
extreme, Cunder PVank attacks her 
"far-out definition of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture..,*'. While taking no exception 
to her statement that "extended re- 
prodnetu'n and accumulaHon i.s a crite¬ 
rion of capitalism”, he argues that slic 
is incorrect in defining capitalism so 
rarrowly as (o require that .siirpln.'i 
valiK? 1m* invested on the very spot 
where it is pwaluced, i e, in agricul¬ 
ture itself, or in agriculture in the same 
geographical area. Ife charges Patnaik 
with txmfiLsion of levels of analysis; 

U P hxiks for the criterion of the 
mode of production on the indivi¬ 
dual farm!... No wonder if the UP 
method is to "extend” the criterion 
of extended reproduction, accumula¬ 
tion and reinvestment of them in 
each of the impoverished farms of 
India, that she is hard put #0 recog¬ 
nise the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion when she sees it. (Frank 1973) 

With regard to the political implica¬ 
tions of Patnaik's method of analysis, 
Frank asks how long she is presented 


io put off tli'f socialist rovolutibri; 
Well, what conclusion will UP 

chocKse to draw from her o^er ex¬ 
treme method? That socialist revolu¬ 
tion will not become the program¬ 
matic onlcr of the day until capi¬ 
talism hy her criterion •— reinvest- 
inent of surplus value produced bv 
I arm lalmurers on the same farm 
itself has penetrated each and 
every* <>»e of her individual farms? 
ft* rank 1973) 

Semi-rendalism, an Eastern India 
Syodrome 

AmII- BiIADUUI, PiIAOIIAN l^HXSAII 
\iMM\i. CriiANDiiA, BANjrr Sau .and 

O.NCI-: AGAIN HuDHA 

The fii.st .stiuldard-lieurer for semi- 
feudalisiii in the framework of the dc- 
h.itt* — the (ioncept of course, being 
much older — Is .\init Bhaduri, who 
piililish/*il articles in 1973 in both 
t'mntivy ;nKl the Econoiuw Journal in 
Mng'und. On the ])asls of a survey 
uhich he had conducted in 28 West 
Bengal village., in 1970 Bhaduri con¬ 
cluded that the "doininanl character of 
existing production relation.s’* couM best 
he dc.scrihed as seini-feitdal in that they 
"have more in common with classic 
feudalism of the iTia.stcr-serf type than 
with industrial capitalism". He listed 
four piximinent features of these SA'ini- 
feiidal rclaitians: share-crapping; per¬ 
petual indebtedness of the ..mall ten¬ 
ants; wncentmtion of tAvo modes ol 
exploitation, namely usury and land 
ownership in the hands of the same 
economic cla.ss; and Jack of accessibi¬ 
lity to the market for the small tenant. 
Indebtedness arise., from the continual 
need for umcnmption loans. In the 
tvpical situation the creditor i.s the 
landlord locally known as the jotedar. 
The tenant cannot move away without 
settling his debt, and he has no alter¬ 
native soiircx* of credit. The rate of 
interest on these coii.suinptjon loans is 
extraordinarily high: Bhaduri cites 
Figure,, of from 25 to 20(1 per cent for 
.1 i^eriod of about four months. Usury' 
is thus ail important additional source 
of income to the semi-feudal land- 
ijwnc'r. The continuation of the doub’c 
exploitation require., that the available 
balance ot paddy with the ki/thau, 
sliare-crupper, must always fall short 
of his family’s coasumiiHon require¬ 
ments. Tlierefore, technological improve- 
tnents which might raise the prtKlucti- 
vHy level 4)1 the kishan arc undesirable 
to the lumdowner. .since they would 
weaken the political and economic 
power of the landlord based on his 
being able to keep his tenant constantly 
indebted. In this way ‘‘semifcudal pro- 


dticlinii relations operate as a barrier 
to the intr(Kluc!ton of improved tech¬ 
nology". (Bhaduri 1973^0. 

Bhaduri envsiages four possible deve¬ 
lopments for the future; continued 
.^rtaguatioii, a4loption of new technology 
together with rent increases, gradual 
development of capitalistic • relations, or 
even a iH*asaot revolt: 


(1) low productivity and stagnation 
in agriculture will continue to 
maintain the 

slnictiire at the village level in 
eastern India. , 

(2) the semi-feudal productimi rela¬ 
tions thcm.sclvcs will be modified 
to accommodate profitable use ot 
imp raved technology, 

(.3) and (4) It is also possible that 
senii-fcudal production relanom 
will gradually give way to capi¬ 
talistic production relations based 
on wage laljoiir or will be simply 
overthrown hy the desperate 
p(X)r unless a radical land re¬ 
form is carried out by the Stale 
(Bharhivi 1973fl). 

PradhiMi ria.sad furnishes support lor 


_ . 1 . 


_! . nnnflta,. 


area of ea.stern India; Piimca, Saharsa 
and Monghyr districts of Bihar, in 
which he surve\cd over 2,000 house¬ 
holds in a couple of dozen villages in 
1970 and 1972. In these villages iilili- 
,sation of available irrigation facilities 
declines with increase in the size of 
holdings, larger landowner.. (10 acres 
and alKive) who cultivate with hired 
labourers, prefer “attached" worki'rs, 
indebtcdne.ss i. widc.sprcad, ,shar('- 
cropping is a wmmon feature, and daily 
wages are so low that even households 
with tA\o workers employed throughout 
the year are forced to take consump¬ 
tion loans at exoibitant rates of interest. 
The..e debts nm on indefinitely since 
(he creditors "do not expect ever to 
get the stipulated interest and princi¬ 
pal from ,.uch rural poor* (Prasad 
1974ci). Usury, Prasad ‘ continues, "is 
thus practised mainly to perpe^tuate the 
indLssoliihle bond between the* direct 
produc?er and his overlord,..”. Low uti¬ 
lisation of resources such us irrigation 
and low demand for labour by big 
landowner,, arc e.ssentially directed to¬ 
ward.. "preventing the strengthening of 
the eccAiomic condition of the direct 
producer rather than maximisation of 
their ra!e of profit or rate of return". 
In the .same way os Bhaduri, Pradhan 
insists that hig landowners fear that the 
infroductiem of new agricultural prac- 
tici^ might serve eventually to free 
their tenants from their semi-feudal 
bondage. 


The essential feature df the model is 
thus' refleotod In die big landowning 
classes... approaching the *who]e pro* 
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lyMt'ft mvir to ^treiiitiiookig 
oSfitiol ovfr. land and tbinr am on 
the rural «nasses, resuLUnff in a set¬ 
up (which we may call semi-leu- 
clai)... esseutially characterised by 
the two modes of appropriatioii, 
namely share-cropping and usury. 
This results in semi-servile condition 
of Jiving jitid a Jow level of consump¬ 
tion ... iow productivity of land and 
labour (which is understood mainly 
in terms of disguised unemploymexit), 
under-utiiisation of resources and al- 
most negligible net investment in the 
agricultural wetor (rrasad 1973a). 

In a -subseiiuenl article l^riusad 
arg»ii^s from the evidence of varitnis 
samphr surveys conducted Irom 1951 
through 1971 that his •\semi-Jciidai 
model (hut for vuriutiotis in details) b, 
b> and large, vsdid lor tlv' most part oi 
rural India'* (Pra.sad 1974/0* 

Another partisan ol the .seiiii-icudal 
llie.sj>. Niiniul Chandra makes use oi 
iiJiicial tlata igr WesL Uengal and ex- 
lilicMy jinks agricultural development 
with iiidiislri.il devclopinenl at the iki- 
tional level. 11c recalls the laws ol 
tnolion lor agriculture lormiilulcd by 
KaiiLsky and Lenin j. the context 4if a 
national ccosiomy undergoing capitalist 
traTLstormatioci: increasing it;liirns to 
.scale, increasing concentration ul land- 
holding, increasing proportion of agri> 
cultural lahonrer.s, decrea.sing extent ot 
sliurc-cjopplng, increasing orientation 
of ugrJciiltiiral production toward the 
market rather than toward seU'-consmiip- 
tion l)\ tlic cultivator. On the basis oJ 
ilala for 25(1 iantis in five districts ot 
\\'4 st Bengal lor each of* (he six years 
IVoiii 1962-196*3 thmugh 1967-1068 
published Ijy the slate government. 
Niniial Chandra finds no luimistakabli: 
trends along these line.s. lie is led to 
susiicct that *‘oiir counlr>- ha.s not l>eeii 
going through a capitalist tran.sFonna- 
tion at all, anil that there are itiipor- 
tant .socio-economic forces impending 
such a transformation*' (Ninnai Chandra 
1974). lie assigns a large share of 
blame for the stifling of incipiint capi¬ 
talism to imxH'rialism: 

During the British Raj colonial rule 
undouT^tedly constituted the biggest 
single obstacle. As a natural aUy it 
greatlv stengthened feudal or semi- 
feudal elements in the coimtiyside 
that are primarily responsible for 
the indifferent progress in the post^ 
colonial era even though the Impe¬ 
rial yoke has been Jilted. (Nirmal 
Chandra 1974) 

The basic features ol scmi-leiidallsm 
in the West Bengal countr\side, in 
Nfrnial Chandra's view, have been 
most lucidly and cogently s<‘t fottli by 
BbadiirL But .Nirmal Cliandra offers 
two emendations. First, he feels that 
Bhaduri ha.s exaggerated the effect of 
semi-feudal relations in holding Imck 
the productive forces: 


' Pof, t^hooloifcii Isttvu 

takeA place on share-tenanted land in 
dfiferent parts of West Benfpl with 
working capital often provided by the 
landowner. If one aUows for a vari¬ 
able share-cropping ratio, then semi- 
feudal relations of production can 
persist even after the new high-yieicl- 
iiig varieties of cru^s have been in- 
^A^dllced. By 'flowering the tenant's 
shart*, the landowner can keep him 
as poor as he always was. (Nirmal 
Chandra 1974) 

Even more • im]X)rtaiit, according to 
Nirmal Chacidra, is Dhaduri*s otulssion 
of the eflei't ul “massive uiidercinploy- 
inent in our countryside". In several 
\va>.s this critical un-and luidcr-eniploj- 
inent tacliir hc'ps t<j explain the stahi- 
h y ol scmi-fendalism; 

(a) The value of Jalxmr power is 

pegged at the lowest iKissible 
levels so that the real income ot 
a share-tenant is no greater than 
tliat of a hired agricultural 
worker.,.. 

(1.) From the landowner's iraint oi 

view the net surplus to be ex¬ 
tracted is the same imder the 
one or the other system. 

(c) Given tlie weak bargaining posi¬ 

tion ol labour, the landowners 
can arbitrarily alter the share- 
ratio in their own lavoui* in case 
new prixluctiun ixjssibililies ap- 
IH'ur. (Ninnai Chandra 1974) 
Moving to the national scale, Nirmal 
Vi^haiulra argues that large-scale rural 
itnployment “greatly delimits the mar- 
kci for intins'rial prodiicLs’. Alter the 
Sjilnratioii tjf export markets, militarx 
demand, and the cxjnsiiiiiption r<‘qiiire- 
iiieiils of an urban 'middle-class*, stag¬ 
nation becomes inevitable. 


\V<‘ inav then infer that labour sur¬ 
plus on' a scale that is probably un- 
paraile'.ed in hutnan history is per- 
pel Hating tlie seini-feiidal set-up. 
Limited progrc.ss along the road to 
inodcmisatioii cannot be ruled out. 
Without vigorous measures to reduce 
considerably that surplus, we fail to 
see how one can get out of the vici- 
01 LS circle or how cax)italism can 
strike deep root. (Nirmal Chandra 
1974) 

Nirmal Chandra does iK)t have uiiich 
iailh in the abilitv of industrial capital 
ill India to break out of the shackles 
(»i .si-ini-feudal l<;m: 


Industrial oapitalLxm in this country, 
including the forces of State capi¬ 
talism. is e.\treniely weak in the 
relative .sen.se. It .servos to have no 
option but to rely cm foreign capital 
and foreign tcclmokigy which thern< 
solves create (dinost insuperable bar¬ 
riers to industrialisation on a wide 
front.... Since wc cannot envisage 
how (within the' ronflnes of the pre- 
.scjit socio-economic fonnatiou) things 
might radically improve eitlier on 
the indiLstriol front or in respect of 
.surplus labour, we cannot visualise 
when productive capital will domi¬ 
nate over psuiy capital in owr agri¬ 
culture or ‘when the pre-c:apitaiist 
crop-khaiing eiystem wifi disappear. 
(Ninnai Chandra 1074) 


Accordingly be believes if would be 
more useful to characterise agrarian 
production relations in India as ‘.semi- 
feudal’ rather Ulan ‘lumpen-bourgeois" 
or ricketj* capitalist*. Hut ho takes a 
guarded position as to the pinp^ir de- 
.signatiou ul the mode ol production: 

Blit Ol 1C needs to explore many more 
laccts ol historv, ecunoinics, politics, 
etc, l)ef4ire one can |>ositiveJy iissert 
lhat semi feudalism is the dominant 
mode of production in Indian or 
West Bengal agriciiltun*. (Niimal 
(.handra 1974) 

Hanjit San <‘.\]n'e.siies ugicement with 
Niimal ('haudras “chuructcrisation of 
the mod<- . <4 production in Indian 
agriciiUmc its sciiii-fenda!" a.s alstj 
with tin* arguiiicnt that “the pre- 
senci* ot CHOI]lions unemployment wea¬ 
kens the impulse of capitalist growth 
ill agriculture*’. Ue .idils another c.\- 
planutory factor to accuiuit lor the .stub¬ 
born persishtice of scnii-lcudalisni: the 
tlelerriiination of small peasants to coii- 
liiiiie cultivation, no matter how meagre 
the returns, In'cause of the luck of other 
l>os.<{ibilitie.s; 

\Vh\ doe.s not urban industrial capi¬ 
tal 'jjcnctraic agriculture and traixs- 
lonii the semi-feudal mode? There 
are certain early .signs oi such a shift 
'I'he celebrated ‘gentleman-fanners' arc 
indeed descending upon the eountry- 
.sidi ...this trend also would not go 
very hir.... In the absence of alter¬ 
native )ob oxiportunities iii industry, 
the .small peas.'Uits would hold on^ 
their land by reducing ooosumxitioii 
to an unbelievable minimum. In- 
crcMsing returns to scale or no increas¬ 
ing returns to .scale, the capitalist 
fanners would face insuperable bar¬ 
riers ill ousting the small fanns. (Sau 
1975) 

Beliiniing to the subject in a .scrie.s 
nf three articles in Frontier, Ninnai 
Chandra brings in evidence Irom his 
iwn study of three villages in a ricc- 
firodiicinx; tract it) Burdwan district, 
the mast advanced ujca of West IVmgal 
oiitsKle of the Calcutta conurbation, 
which hud been chost'ii in the 19695 
a.s one ol the 16 <listric»s ki the coiin- 
lr\ to benefit Imin th<* Intensive Aix'u 
Develoxnnent Pingrainme. lie found 
Ijrodiiction ielutiuri.s in «hcse viPage.s 
had nnderg<iiic some chiniges since in- 
dciicndence. On ohi TUimindar (non- 
eiiltivating landlord, oltcii abseohel 
lamilv 'MVs .still on the .scciu' and stiU 
arfhieiil alt hough not at the top oi the 
economic pyiumid. Otherwise tiie vil- 
l.ig<*s were dominated In iotctlnrs (for- 
nicrly occux>aiicy right teciaiiU holding 
large bucks of land which lhe> either 
leased out or got eiiltivalcd V»y agri¬ 
cultural luboiiix'rs: to a varying degree 
involved in nionex lending and trading 
ill agrtculliiral romraodities), a class 
which for over a hundred years liefort' 
llie formal nliolitiun 4if the yainindari 
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iiystem iti B<?ngal in had been 

slowly replacing the zatntndars as the 
leading groux> in the coiuitryside. 

ownership Niiiiial Chandr.i 
loiind lo 1)0 highly .skcw^ed; tenancy 
airaiigenicnts were predominantly ol a 
IradiiJOiial kind, with tenants taking 
QiiediaU of the gioss uiitpiil when tiicv 
hear the cos.s ol prodnetion hut unJ> 
one-third to une-fourlh otherwisci “the 
correspondiiig legal ratios are three- 
fourths and one-hall respectively’’. In 
social terms "iiiost lessors come horn 
the upper classes". Except for one vil¬ 
lage, the vast majority ot teimnls came 
lK.fii the poorer sections, belonged lo 
the backward cas'es and vvere person¬ 
ally depcirdeiit on their landlords, indi¬ 
vidual lajidlords had up to eight ten¬ 
ants under thein*’. One of the methods 
through which control is exercised is 
the threat ol cvietUiKi: 

In the ten years prior to our 
ill 1974 the number ot hoi^choias 
cvietecl was as fiigh as ooe-filth ot 
the total or nearly two thirds of the 
tenant households.,. Nearly every 
one of the poor Iciiaut^ was evicted 
at one time or another over this 
period. (Niniial Chandra 1975b) 

The overall economic status of the p(K)r 
peasants, Niiinal Chandra calculated, 
was no better than that ot the agricul¬ 
tural labourers lor whom wages were 
the only source ot livelihotKl Most 
Wsirkers were tinploycd on a daily basis. 
Only about a <iuarlcr ol the total iiuiii- 
ber (from l)Oth agricultural laliour and 
I)Oor i^easunt hoiiscliold'i) had annual 
iXAitracts with their masters. The casual 
workers W4:rc employed on an average 
for only 126 days in the year. Land¬ 
lords ukiiost invariably charge high 
interest on loans given to their tenants; 
this exaction is no always apparent: 

Sometimes, formally speaking, tlie 
interest rate is zero. But since paddy 
loans arc: usually made in monsoon 
months when the price is double the 
post-harvest level, in effect the tenant 
ri'pays a great deal more in kind. 
Similarly, workers for their wage ad¬ 
vances have to repay with labour 
services. Taking into account both 
the wage cut as well as the seasonal 
pri(^^ variations, the employer may 
make up to 300 per cent profit in 
his wage advance. (Nirnial Chandra 
19755) 

Landlords are also able to extract 
\arious typc.s of Itvfiar (ini- nr imd<T- 
paid labour .services), oitni taking the 
form of non-jiroductive work in the 
landloril's liousc\ Workers arc typically 
afraid of their landlords, some nf whoiri 
do not hesitate to assault them physi¬ 
cally for slackening in their work. 

In .sum. Nirinul Chandra argues that 
because of their ‘activity-pattern", it 
Is the top eight to ten fnmi1it\s in each 
nf Ills villages which cxiastitntc *'t1m 


mfn b^tehie^' to tW 'd^ ' 

productive forces”, in effect, the chief 
obstacles to the growth of copitAlisui. 
Specilically, he charges, these families 
hold land in excess ol l<‘gal ceilings, 
contribute little Lo paddy levie.s, crowd 
out the small fanners by obtaining an 
unfair iiroportion of institutional credit, 
engage in usury or usurious W'agc 
udvanci'S, and funnel their savings iiKo 
tfie tertiary sector. (Niimal Chandra 
1975b) 

Mi'anw'hilc, in a dramatic leversul of 
his pri vioii.v iJo.siUon, Asliok Hudra an¬ 
nounces his conviction that there are 
inLTea.sing inaniiest.ition.s of churaclcris- 
lic features of capitalism in the agri¬ 
culture of custcici India, 'lurniug on 
the pruponenls of semi-feudalism, 
Hiulra centres his attack on Pradhan 
Piiisud and Ninnul Chandia. A.s agaiixsl 
i'rasad's claim of “intiniuk* contact with 
some ol the rural areas of Bihar” (cited 
from Piasad 1973u), Hiidra, who had 
shiitt'd horn Delhi to Shaiitjiiikclaii, 
puls loiward his own “direct first hand 
know'ledge of conditions prevailing in 
West Hengar*. (Hudra 1974) lii parti- 
ciilai, he asserts, he hits cairied out 
during the iiast year iUi onuiiiry into 
agrarian relations in the different dis¬ 
tricts of the state. 

Nowhere in these districts, Uudra re¬ 
ports, has he encountered the land¬ 
owners whom Prasad and Ninnal Chan¬ 
dra describe — a c’ass “that finds it 
more in its t^conoinii; and social-power 
interests lo re.sort to usury ra'.her than hi 
capital iiivcstmcnis'*. On the contrary , 
hi' has found in many parts of the staie 
landowners “who arc very much enga- 
gi‘d in capital investments in the form 
ol irrigation, fertiii.sers and high-yield¬ 
ing variety seixis". This is equally true 
of “landowners who give their land out 
on lease to shart.'croppers and those 
w'ho cultivate it themselves with the 
help of hired labour”. The practice ha.s 
become almost universal in Bengft], 
Biidra ihscovered, “of owners paying 
for the irrigation casts and advancing 
the tenant’s sliare of tlie costs of seed 
and fertilisers’*. 'I’hese advances arc 
repaid “by the tenant in terms of crops 
at the lime ol the 1iarvi»t. No interest 
is charged’*. (Kudra 1974, but compare 
w itli the remarks alhive about zero in- 
leTC.st luU's in Ninnal Chandm 1975b.) 

Similail>, altiioiigh pixjr tenants, fann 
.servants anil casual labourers are typi¬ 
cally iKiund to landlords by consump- 
tkin loans, .such loans “when taken by 
a tenant from the landowner from 
whom he has leased ki land or by a 
fann servant from the landowner for 
wlunn he works” are free of interest. 
Tliey are usually repaid not in cash 
but in lalmur at the time when the 


"'behig calculated at a wage rate aortic* 
what lower than the ruling wage rate”. 
(Hudra 1974) 

Interest at ten iier cent or more per 
month is charged whenever a loan hi 
taken from a landowner or moneylender' 
U}ther than the one with whom the 
borrower has an attachment relation as 
tenant or larm servant*’. Thus usury 
docs exist, and may serve as the 
“the subsidiary source of income of 
the landowning class.*’ But it d«)es not 
appear to Hudra that “the landowning 
C ivis in West Bengal is primarily de¬ 
pendent on usury”. (Hudra 1974, italics 
ill tlie crigiual). 

Against Ninnal (^laiidra, who (iiu-’S- 
tiom‘d the develomiicnt of capitalist 
relations in West Bengal because he 
loimd no clear trend toward concentra¬ 
tion ol landholding, Hudra ases Utsa 
Putnaik's aigumeiiL that concentration 
.should b«; measured not in acres but in 
the value of laml held, lii this suisc 
be i.s sure that it has been increasing 
.sharply “u.s g nsull «»l investments on 
land carried out l)y the large Jand- 
ow'nci.s.’' (Hudia 1974) 

iJriticising also Ninnal Chanilra’s in- 
.sislcncc on labour surplus, Hndia 
aSNcrws that ulthuiigli thcie is indeed a 
gjcat deal of iiiiemploymeiil during the 
lean seasons, thtre exists in many jiarts 
<)f W'e.st Bengal “a .scarcity of actual 
labour supply in relation to iulmur de¬ 
mand during the peak periods'*. It is 
this iiigh-season labour .shortage, argue.s 
Uudra, whit'h “i>iovidcs the ecofioiiiic 
incen ive to the Jandwticrs to go in fur 
arrangements that guarantee supply of 
labour during periods when they need 
it tnoht*'. (Hudra 1974) 

From the labourer*.s or tenant's point 
ol view, his being bound by debt and 
other ofiligations to a particular land* 
owner means that he cannot sell his 
lubour-powi r freely. If this is a charac¬ 
teristic of feudalism, opines Hudra, 
“then .such teiidalistic features con- 
tin iie to exist in vurioas forms lx)tli in 
farms cultivated by tenants and farms 
cultivatetl ])y hired labourers”. Hudra 
unnouiu'cs cautiously that he prefers to 
postpone until after he presents his 
new survey findings any full-dress clis* 
eiLssioii of “the concepts that have been 
used by Prasail and Cliandru, eg, capi¬ 
talism', ‘.semi-fciulalism’.’* But in the 
lialanc'i* it Ls clear that his 1974 inter¬ 
vention weighs heavily on the side of 
capitalism as against semi-feudalism. 
(Hudra 1974) Although he had earlier 
tailed to discern capitalism among big 
fanners in the Punjab, he now stn^ngly 
suspected it ill wide areas of West 
Bengal, 
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SEMI-FEUDALISM OR CAPITALISM? 

REAL ESTATE AS BUSINESS 
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Punjab 

Rest of the Cast 


ANV consideration of the Akuli Dal 
morcha would be incomplete without a 
reference to the role of two opposition 
parties in Punjab: the B]P and the 
CPI (M). While the lornicr is iniiK)rtunt 
in view of its actual and potential hold 
over the Hindus, the latter has a special 
roic in Punjab having earlier acted as 
a mediator between difTcrent Akali 
factions and bciii}; at present eng^ii^cd in 
mediating between the Akalis and the 
('cut re. 

The position is fairl\ straight¬ 

forward: the Centre is simply 'appeas* 
ing’ Akalis: and there ••hould not be 
any settlement with the Akalis so long 
as the Akali Dal does not renounce the 
Anandpur Sahib resolution, which, in 
B]P's view, is both separatist and com- 
iiinnaT. 

The CPf(M>*s rather more compli¬ 
cated position on Pun tub was spelt out 
in a recent statement of the party's 
Poli liiiri'uu {Pvtipfrs DenmeruiV! 
November 28). The statement expressed 
“i|Aivv K'oiiciM’n at the .4 ale mate in 
talks... which is lending to further 
worsening of situation in the border 
state of Punjab strengthening the hands 
of Sikh extremists and leading to com¬ 
munal polarisation*’. Holding the 
Centre rcspon.siblo lor the impasse, the 
statement said that ’‘whereas the 
Central government roadil.\ agrees to 
all the non-sccular demands of the 
Akali Dul, it drags its feet when it 
comes to the matter of settling the just 
and democratic demands of the Punjabi 
people, thus providing the grist to the 
mill of Sikh extremism**. According to 
Mlie CPI \M). “the icccmiI v<'rsion ol the 
Anandpur resolution, .neither talks of 
the supremacy of the Sikhs in Punjab 
nor docs it make any territorial claims 
«>ii other stales*’. The party has ad¬ 
vocated setting up of a boundary com¬ 
mission to go into the issue of disputed 
territories and referring the river waters 
dispute to a Supreme Court judge. The 
CPI (M) “would like to warn the Akali 
leaders that any encouragement by them 
to the extremists among the Sikhs 
would isolate them from the democratic 
forces...and weaken their hands in 
regard to the stnigglo even for just 
demands". 

The B|P*s position on ihc Akali 
demands is a result of its actual social 
biise amongst the Hindus. Since the 
BJP is strong in Rajasthan. Haryann. 


Ilitiiucliul Pradesh and llie Val- 

li’v. ihe Akali's nun'religi«>ii.s deiiiaiuLs 
which affect the.se states are necessarily 
iolind objectionable b\ BJP: and in 
Punjab, the Hindus, the BJP’s natural 
constituency, arc opposed to the Akali's 
religious <icmands. Thus, there are no 
conflicts among the party’s constituent 
units in these states on the Akali de¬ 
mands unlike, say, in Assam where 
the BJP has been shifting its stance on 
the aji^itation, maintaining that the de- 
niuiul lor the oiisler ol ‘foreign nationals* 
should iM)^ alfeit Hindu inignuU.s. 

The C’PI (M)'s position, in contrast, 
has many discrepancies and reflects the 
ilib imna the party lacrs in maintaining 
its existing electoral base and expanding 
it. While its Punjab unit has emphasised 
the "just religious demands of the 
Akalis**, the Politburo statement de¬ 
mands ^ha* the ^‘cmircdc the 

just and tlcmocratic demand of the 
Piinjal) people besides rc(fi(*sshtf> lb«‘ 
legitimate religious grievances of the 
Sikhs" (emphasis added). While an 
(ditoiiul in /Vop/c'.v J^vinocranj 
(\ovemb«T 14) has criticised the Ihivi- 
Bcas accord and has demanded that "if 
there are continuous Punjabi-speaking 
areas in the neighbourin.g Hindi-speak¬ 
ing states they should be merged w'ith 
Punjab", the Party’s Haryana unit has 
opposed the Akali claims on the border 
and river waters ami is a simiatory to 
the all-parly resolution denouncing the 
Akali demands. 

Indeed, the Politburo statement’s 
assertion that new Anandpur resolution 
makes no territorial claims is not quite 
line, seclion l(al ol the political de¬ 
mands iireclsely spells out Piinjab'.s 
claims oTi iicighhonring slatc.s* tem'lory 
{llbiduMtaii Times, Novemla-r 11). 
Again unlike its stand on the current 
agitations in the north-east which are 
all undifTerentintedlv condemned as 
fi>reign-insr>ired and secessionist, the 
CPI (M) has in the case of Punjab drawn 
a line between the *extremi.sts* and the 
Akali Dal. Indeed its argument is that 
unless the Akali demands arc not con¬ 
ceded ’.secessionists’ backed hy 'foreign 
powers’ would take advantage and 
exploit the Akali discontent. 

This ambivalence is pet haps natural 
con.sidering that the CPI(M) has close 
links willi those elemmts in the Akali 
Dal who have voiced the more militant 
di tnanils — .such a.s Tohra and TaTwandi 
- and not with leaders like Dadal or 
Longowal. Clearly, the Party's stance 
on Punjab has been guided by its cal¬ 
culations ol possible inroads into the 
Sikh farmer dominated countryside in 


Ronjab which is the social base of Akali 
Dal — a calculation which corresponds 
to its tic-up with the Lok Dal in the 
Hindi belt. More immediately the party 
has to protect its social base in the state 
of Punjab as a whole where it is com¬ 
paratively stronger than elsewhere.in 
th«' noith. 


Transport 

Eroding Complementarity 


JT is generally acknowledged that tail 
transport w nks out cheaper for longer 
distances, whereas road transport is 
iLorc eificieiit over shorter hauls. It 
would make make sense, ihcicforo, 
to gear the railways for long distance 
point-to-point haulage and to develop 
roadwa>s to carry freight to and from 
railway loading and unloading points. 
Over the years, however, problems of 
wagon availability have compelled 
indu.stry and trade to woo road trans¬ 
port for sheer survival. But one 
would have expected the rfovcrnmcni 
lo hiiv<* li\*cn i-onseioiLs ol the need 
to prevcni such short-term arrange¬ 
ments from ossifying into permanent 
patterns. 

There is no evidence of such con¬ 
cern in the government’s recent deci¬ 
sion to raise the number of national 
transport permits allocated to the 
difTcrent state governments hf 50 per 
cent. The rational road transport per¬ 
mit scheme was first introduced in 
1970. 'flu* piiipo.si‘ w-^as to regula'^e 
the operation of truck transport b-Jt- 
ween stales. Initially, 5,300 permits 
were allocated to the various state 
governments. The permits were utilis¬ 
ed in difTcrent degrees by the difTcrent 
states, but the continued non-perfor¬ 
mance of the railways ensured grow¬ 
ing demand for road transport. So 
much so, inter-state truck transport 
permits began to command handsome 
premia and duly became vet another 
medium of political corruption. Ac- 
c-onlingy. tlu'ix* has lieeii iierxLsteut 
pressure from state governments for 
larger quotas of national transport 
permits. The railways have demur¬ 
red at this proliferation, since not 
only was high-value traffic turning to 
the customer-specific service offered 
by truck transport but even bulk 
items of agriculture and industry wore 
getting diverted. 

The road transport lobby, gene¬ 
rously assisted by the railways* in- 
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elKicicncy. got the initial issue of .>,.^00 
national permits in J976 raised to 
8.050 by December vof that year, 8,300 
^ by April 1979 and 16..0OO by October 
1980. Now the Union government's 
reported decision to increase the 
TnHit!>cr to fZ3.900 iniisl severely jolt 
the railways. What is more, this has 
come at a time when the railways have 
managed to show some improvement 
in th»‘ir freight ('arriage perfonnaoce. 
The problems created by unco-oidi- 
nated development of alternative 
modes of transport apart, the petro¬ 
leum-intensive character of road trans¬ 
port should hav<‘ bctii rt'ckonrd as u 
vital factor. 

Ml ibw is o) .1 piirc. W'Jiether in 
transport or energy, decisions are in- 
creasingb being taken not with any 
long-tertn polic y perspective in view, 
but in deference to sectoral exigencies 
and the dici;;tcs of the spoils system. 


Politics 


Congress Culture 


WHERE do the various so-cnilcd 
'dissident* Congressmen stand in the 
present configuration not to speak 
ol ca!( niatioiis — of Congre.ss (1) 
politicians all over the country? Per¬ 
haps the use ol llu‘ lerin ‘presc*il* is 
inappropriate, for given the quality of 
Congress Culture, what was present a 
moment ago is no more present now 
and what is present now is no more 
present a moment hereafter. Truly, if 
the poet, paraphrasing the saint, 
argued that time past and time future 
are both contained in time present, 
under Congress Culture, time present 
does not exist at all since, in the very 
act of being perceived, it can only be 
either time past or time future. 

These psvudo-philosophicul rellec- 
tions are occasioned by the mystery 
siirmitnding th<* political configura¬ 
tions of various Coiigress(I) politicians 
in Gujarat where an element of illu* 
sion surrounds the identities of these 
leaders, and the vase of the honrnir- 
able member of the Lok Sabha be¬ 
longing to the CongressU)t Mohan- 
bhai Patel, presents an instructive 
example. On December 8, Free Pre.its 
Jourml had him refuting in a report 
datelined Gandhinagar the previous 
day, the claim made by the GPCCfO 
Presidl« 1 ^, Mabant Vijayadasji, that 
he (Mohanbhal PateD had not resign¬ 


ed I’runi the C.'ongressd) alon.4 with 26 
other senior Congressfi) leaders, in¬ 
cluding llalubhai Ailani. 77ic Times of 
IiuHti of thi* .same inorning, ho\^•cvcl^ 
carried a Rajkot datelined report 
(also December 7) filed by the P^ri 
which had Mohanbhai Patel maintain 
“that he would not quii the party 
under any circum.stances, as he had 
full faith in the leadership of the 
party president, Indira Gandhi**. 
Whether there is a real Mohanbhai 
Patel and an imposter Mohanbhai 
Patel or whether these two news 
items were not merely true and factual 
at two different points of time but 
were so at the same point of time 
arc epistemological problems which 
only tho.se well-skilled in the ways c.f 
Congress Culture can unravel. 

The skills would certainly be re¬ 
quired. considering that such my¬ 
steries arc not unique any more but 
arc becoming a generalised pheno¬ 
mena. ElecUou time piimc time hi.- 
Congressmen to come face to face with 
such philosophic problems of identity, 
but the point about the events in 
Gujarat is that no elections are im¬ 
pending in that .state, and those con¬ 
fused about their identities are not 
even attributing the confusion to the 
more familiar deprivations that too 
are an inescapable feature of Con¬ 
gress Culture. On the Contrary, every 
one ol them i.s more aviti lhai» evci> 
one else in protecting and pteserving 
the good name of the party; they are 
call for Indira Gandhi and the new 
20-point programme and against 
indiscipline, corruption and anti-parry 
activities. If they have any grievances 
at all, these are given exoression to 
more ill .sorrow than in anger — a.s 
is being done by the honourable MLA 
from Vidarbha, Bhau Mulak, who 
white correctly castigating tho.se try¬ 
ing to pull the rug from under the 
present Maharashtra chief minister is 
also overwhelmed with sadness that 
the latter has not ‘‘rewarded" !‘true 
loyalists" while turncoats have been 
"rewarded with five posts ' f mini- 
.sters." 

But there is an internal logic to the 
present cultural revolution in the 
CongressCi) — a logic dictated by the 
means, method and the value systems 
adopted by the party president in her 
unrelenting effort to shape the party 
iMitirely in her own imauv. heocl 
entirely to her will. Indeed, the pre¬ 
sent state of the party is merely the 
result of the success of this effort, 
its inescapable consec|uciicc. 


CPI(M) 

Disaggregated Peasantry 


A///./ II rites: 

TIIK Cri(M) alliliah'd All-IndU Kisan 
Sabha (AIKS) and All-lndia Agricultural 
Workers’ Union (.\l \WU) jointly belli 
llu*ir conlerencf in Midnapiir in WVst 
HcMn'al Iroin November 8 to ll. For 
AIKS, (he voiifcronct' was its 2-llh. 
AIAWU bad ])ecn lo»'im'd at a meeting 
III \'ijav:t\\ad:i in Andlira Piadesb on 
(Ji'tobiT 12 . 111(1 11 la.sl \«Mr. Thn.s for 
llic AIAWU ibe confvrcjKi* at Midna- 
piir was llie ionnding one. \eeorcIing 
lo the ollk-ial (’PI (M) ligiirei*. the total 
nicmber.sbip til' MKS i.s 81,9*1208 and 
i»l MAWU 7,90.120. The two oiga- 
libations weic ii'incs«nied at the joint 
lonicreiue 1»\ 992 delc'jales. 45 t»!»ser' 
vers and ■V12 'olbei.s'. 

The reoort presented to the joint 
conference by the Credentials Commit¬ 
tee. published in November 26 issue 
ol ibe party’s \\ick’\. People’s Demo- 
t ntnf, gives inleiesting infomiatioii 
about the background of the delegates 
and cadrcs working in the two organi¬ 
sations. The report does not. however, 
give the .state-wise break-up of the dele¬ 
gates. . . 

The details of the ‘class composition' 
of the 992 delegates and 45 observers 
show that 127 w'ci'c agricultural labour¬ 
ers and 179 classed themselves as ‘poor 
peasants' As against this, 259 delegates 
belonged to the category of 'middle pea- 
.s.in's’ and 49 In that of ‘rich peasants’. 
In all 39 delegates gave their back¬ 
ground as ‘landlords’. The number of 
'middle peasants’, ‘rich peasants' and 
'landlords' at 347 was thus larger than 
the 306 dclceates from the 'agricultural 
labour’ and ‘ooor peasants* categories 
together. The details of the category 
'others’ numbering as many as 332 have 
not b<‘en given. 

Of the delegates to the jtnnt con- 
<ereiic-c. '315 wrr*- panebayat iminhcrs. 
five municipal councillors. 67 legislators, 
and eight members of Parliament, ten 
Ministers and two office bearers of co¬ 
operatives. The majority of the delc- 
gale.s and observers. 594. ^\cre in the 
.‘35.55 age group. Those above .5.5 yeais 
were 133 and fho.se below 35 numbered 
248. The Credentials Committee report 
brings out that 140 delegates function¬ 
ed at taluka level. 325 at the district 
level and 268 ai the .sta^e level. 

There is no mention of the number 
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iv'oaien delegates at the Joittt cbn* 
fercnce. 


Latin America 


Reagan’s Trip 


THI- four-day visit of President Rea.nnn 
tfi lour Latin Aiiierieati I’ouu'riejj — 
Brazil and Columbia in continental 
South America, and Crosta Rica and 
Honduras in Central America was 
tictually an *upgradatjon' of an earlier 
visit which was to have been made by 
the US Secretary of S'ale. That the 
US President himself decided to make 
the trip indicates the importance he 
attached to the mission which, accord¬ 
ing to US authorities, was a miss'on to 
promote demcKTacy. stability and eco¬ 
nomic development of the region. An¬ 
other aim was lo repair US-Latin Ame¬ 
rican relations impaired by the pro- 
British stance of the US during the 
Malvinas conflict, and also soothe these 
countries adversely affected h> US 
economic policies. 

The visits to Costa Rica and Hondu¬ 
ras during which, apart from his meet¬ 
ings with the heads of stale of these two 
countries, Reagan also met the heads of 
Slate ol p'l Salvador and Ciiatcmala. 
reflect an apparent move to form a 
coalition against Nicaragua. The US 
policy towards Nicaragua under the 
Sandinista government, since Reagan 
look over, has no longer been, as it was 
under Carter, merelv directed towards 
influencing Nicaraguan developments 
through economic aid and a non- 
confrontationist approach: the aim now 
is to Mestabilise’ the regime and force 
it to accept US terms and conditions 
for lessening of tensions. The alter¬ 
native to Nicaragua, according to the 
US view, is the ‘'commitment to demo¬ 
cracy” as manifest in the staging of 
elections in F.l Salvador which has been 
naturally followed by an increase in US 
ini]itar> aid. The same imlicy is now 
being suggested for Guatemala and 
H(»idnras; .is Reagan .said, now that 
Guatemala (where US militarv advisors 
arc training troops and anti-Sandinista 
elements to combat the leftist guerillas 
inside Guatemala and carry on subver¬ 
sion against Nicaragua) is plannin*; to 
hold clecHons, "it should get arms”. 

The visit to continental Latin America 
h<\UJiT» on ii sour note As in Central 
America. Reagan wanted to have a 
meeting with the President of Argentina 
without however stepping into that 
country: but the Argentinian President 
declined to meet Reagan despite the US 
vote in the UN in favour of a rcsalu- 


UoH tabled tjf' Argei|t:fia'. 
negotiations on Malvinas, in fact; much 
l-aiin America is .vet to forgive the 
US for its pro-British stand on the Mal¬ 
vinas conflict, rern's |)rf.sident, ideolo¬ 
gically closest to Reagan, has cancelled 
his visit to Washington as a protest 
against US imposition of duty on its 
textile exports. Venezuela. Mexico and 
Brazil have repeatedly questioned the 
US tendency to view every issue, even 
regional issues, in military-strategic 
terms and superpower relations. During 
the recent OAS meet the US had to 
face many criticisms of its political and 
cc’onomic ixilicios and tlvre is now a 
move to call for a conference of the 
foreign ministers of tho region barring 
the US. Even though such a meeting 
ma> not be very productive, the fact 


BUSINESS 


Squaring 

TIIK Siii/ar Amendment Act was 

passeil ill the latter half of October. 
'I'lie cess on sugar production in the 
ciiiTcnl season has been raisecl lo fin- 
antH‘ the 'bnffiT stock* of 5 lakh tonnes. 
'J'liis will not, however, take care of 
the problem of accumiilatiod of sugar 
shocks. 

'1 he govennnent released 0.14 lakh 
(oniies of sugar for November. This 
was 50,000 tonnes lower than the 
Oc'tnlicr quota, despite* Ihe Diw'a'i 
Icstival in Niiveniber. Clearly, the 
goviTnmrtit was i*e.sponding to pres.snre 
from the indnslry which has lieen cry¬ 
ing itself hoarse about the ilang<T of a 
Vrash* in .sugar prices. 

Sugar prrKhiction. on the c)th<*r hand, 
continues lo ri.se. Production in Oclo- 
her was almost doiilih* that in the cor¬ 
responding month of 1981. Stocks with 
industry were more than 0 (iine.s as 
largf* as those on November 1, 1981. 

In the ineanlime, the triek’e of new 
gur is becoming a fl<x)d and this situa¬ 
tion will continue for about three 
months. The flow of kbaiulsari sugar 
too will be strong iip*o Marcli at least. 
Reflecting Ihis, the Ec*otiomic Times 
index of gur price.s has fallen by 200 
poiti's to 238, compared lo the level 
of a year ago. The fa'e of kbundsuri 
.sugar has been similar. ]>.3() sugar in 
the Bombay market has touched a kicw 
low at Rs *395 per (piin'al and, at the 
time of writing, sugar prices are mov¬ 
ing III a narrow groove around Rs 400 
per ftuintol, w'Rh tlie retail, price at 
Rs 4.40 per kg. 


even thtoking along such lines^ 1$ itseH 
significant. 

This is not to suggest that US will 
not continue lo use its overwhelming 
economic dominance in Latin America 
to compel these countries even the 
more vociferously anti-US of them — 
to toe its line, considering the require- 
iiieiits of these counlrie.s for US cre- 
di*s and giant.s. Riil Ihe very heavy 
indebtedness of countries like Mexico 
(s 80 billion). Brazil ($ 77 billion) and 
Argentina (S 26 billion) is. bound to 
cause problems as much t«) the US and 
other lender countries as to them. US 
Latin .American policy under Reagan 
does not seem to have taken this factor 
into considciation. 


the Circle 

Trade is loth to hold slocks of .Migai. 
Out of the lice inaikrt tpioa of 3.30 
lakh tonnes released Itir September. ;ls 
niiieb as 30.000 l4.imes, or nearly 10 
\ypv cent, lap-setl, SiinilarJv, oii^ ot the 
October free market quota of 3.20 lakh 
tonm-s, 20.000 tonnes were allowed to 
lapse. Given the Inmd in prices, it 
may lu’ taken for gnuitod that the 
November qviola t<M) wonal not be 
taken np fully. Taking the eiie, the 
government has ilscU lednced the l>*c- 
einbcr free mai‘k<*L quota by 20.000 
tonnes lo 3 lakh tonnes. 

The gove'iMiient amiouneeil i s so- 
called .sugar polie\ lor the new .s(*ason 
on November 8. 3'be sugarcane prite 
lia.s lieen k< pt unebanged at Rs 130pei 
tonne lor 1982-83. The ratio of levy 
to free .sugar‘lias a’so been retained at 
65: 35. Tlie only c?hange is that the 
levy yuTix* has been rais(*d from Rs 3.65 
to Rs 3.75 per kg fnuii December 1. 

India has now emerged as the larges' 
producer of sugar in the world, f 
production of 84 lakh ttames of rcfkied 
.sugar last \ear — which is tlie e<iiiiva- 
h*nt of 91 lakh tonnes of raw sugar — 
puts it ahead of Brazil with a produc¬ 
tion of 84 lakh tonnes of raw sugar 
and Cuba, till recaitly the largest pn»- 
diicer, wi'h an output of 82 lakh 
tonnes. 

Under the Interna* ional Sugar Agree¬ 
ment, India Is eKititlfd to export 7 lakh 
toime.s in 1982. This was proudly an- 
noiiocd by the Depots* Minister of 
Agriculture, Karnla Kumari, In Rafya 
Sabha on November 5. But what is 
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fhe point'* fiidia lud latlecl to evpoit 
anv sugar in lioth 1980 and t08l. And 
111 1982 whereas the State Tiading 
Corptiiatioii had contracted tor exports 
ot 4.8 lakh tonnes, actual shipments 
had amounted to only 3 5 lakli tt>imes 
In September. Repoits talk ol shiji- 
iiients of another 1 Jakh tonnes, but 
the) nei-d to be taken with a pinch 
ot salt. The rtaxon is simple. Tlie 
vxorld price of sugai is aiouiul Rs 650 
per tonne lower than even oni Uv\ 
price*. Fxpo»*ts thus olfci no solution to 
the sugar industi>*s pioblem 


Indetd the .illitudcs of the diffeicnt 
inlfiesl groups concerned tall f<ir no¬ 
thing Jess than a sipiaring «i the melt. 
Ill the fact* ol rising production, indus- 


tr> wants inaiket siipplus to be curb¬ 
ed, tliiough a lestrictiou of the monthly 
yiiota leleascs, in order to prop up 
pnccs The ^haiiinan of the Mahu 
nsbtra Raj) a Salnkari Sakhar Katkban i, 
the oiginisitioii ot co-oj>erative sugar 
fat torus m Miha ishtn has this week 
urged the gintnmient to extend flu* 
vdidils peiiod of the fre< sdc cpiol i 
releas«d loi Deteiiibei h\ i Jortmglit 
iiid to put otf aimoiinn m< nt of the 
qiioli for faiiiiaiv However the efforts 
of the llldl,^tI^ to mifjdallx p,op up 
prices In lestiicting the imiuhtks 
released m tht „,uktt .m,st i.eces- 
MHlv lead to tontinuous tnLic.isi* m 
stocks. Sum Is, this pioiess (aiiimt go 
Oil endlessis 


Ship Repairi ng 

Another Windfall? 


government has announced a 
number ot concessions and the status 
o 1W> per cent export-oriented unit 
to the ship lepdjr industry. The con- 
tewions have been granted m the 
light of recommendations made b> an 
eight-member committee headed by 
the former Director General of Ship¬ 
ping, S M Ochaney. 

Indeed, ship repair was recognised 
as an ‘industry* only recently and duly 
registered with the DGTD, so that it 
enioys faalities normally available to 
Industrial umts. What is more, a 15- 
>ear perspective plan for ship repair 
facilities was drawn up, with the assis* 
tance of a foreign oonsultaiit. 

The most recent concessions have 
been ei^huoed on the grounds that 
the country ha# been spending huge 
•nd lamieing amonnti of foielgn eg* 


change for the lepair of Indian ships 
abroad. Such expenditure has increas- 
«d from Rs 39 croie in 1980-81 to 
Rs 47 crore m 1981-82, and it is cx 
pected to go up to Rs 60 crorc in 
1982-83. Fo»* the countr/s 400 occaa- 
Plying ships of tota» 5.88 uiilhoii 
GRT, the existing repair facilities 
within the country are utterly inade¬ 
quate Growth of dry docking and ic- 
pair facilities has lagged fir behind 
the increa.se in shipping tonmige. Onl\ 
two new dr\ docks have bc<ni added toi 
ship repair in the post-mdependcnce 
pciiod one at Visakhapatnam's 
Hindustan Shipyard, and the other at 
Cochin Shipyard. Ihe 10-lakh GRl 
ship repair facility at Cochin is ex¬ 
pected to reach its optimum eflicicney 
only by 1985-86 and by then the 
gap m ship repair facditics will be 'll 
lakh GRT, 

Besides the shoitage of repair 
berths, Indian sards lack modern 
equipment and spares Many Indian 
vissels then foie grt theii lepaiis done 
at Singapore and other foreign ports 
The mw incentives aie cvidetiHv 
intended to iimove these in id((iunctes 
Ihe industry is expected to import 
components, raw materials, and con 
sumabies which will be now free of 
import duty. Imported capitil goods 
needed by the industry will also be 
exempt from import duly Fven the 
indigenously available components and 
raw materials needed bv the industry 
will be exempt from pa)ment of 
Central excise duty. 

In addition, the ship repaii industry 
IS to get the following concessions in 
payment of income-tax, for ocean go 
ing vessels as well as powered craft * 

(i) A deduction of 20 per cent of 
the profits earned in the first 
five years is to be allowed to 
newly established ship repait 
units under section 80.1 ol the 
Income tax Act. 

(ii) Depreciation allowance at the 
rate of 15 per cent for single 
shift, 22 5 per cent for double 
shift, and 30 per cenf* for triple 
shift, Is to be allowod on capital 
goods including floating dry 
dock for a period of five years 
from the date of promulgation 
of the concession. 

(ill) An mvestmeot allowance of 25 
per cent will be made available 
to ship repair industry from the 
date of the orders to be Issued 
by the concerned authorities. 
Moreover, according to an official 
press release^ conditions for dilution 
of foreigii acuity ig the case of FERA 
coaspenlea MU not be agfoteed tor 


iiivestiiients In the ddp repair indiis- 
ti\. Large hous«*s or (he MRTP units 
too, are to be permitted to borrow 
from financial institutions at normal 
debt-equitv ratio for investment in 
th s industrv Foreign collaboration, 
and temporary assistance by foieign 
specialists, will be permitted on meiits 
in each case 

If, indeed, the ship repair facilities 
are expanded fast as a result of these 
major concessions, foreign exchange 
spent on the repair of Indian vessels 
abroad would be seved as also foreign 
cxihaiigi would bt* t*lined on icpair ol 
foreign vessels coming to Indian poits 
Too often in the past, however, such 
olhcial fiscal concessions have been 
deployed in a manner that maximises 
gam fioiii t.ix sived uid pioht, lather 
than evpinds piodnction oi siivicing 
i.apac itv 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Inland 


Six month ^ 

Rs 95 

One year 

Rs 175 

Two years 

Rs 125 

Three yea is 

Rs 475 

Concessional Ratei, 



One Year 

Students 

Rs 85 

Tea«.hers 

Rs 125 

C onccssional rates are available 

only in India To avail of conces- 

sinnal rates, ceitilicate from rele- 

vant instirutinn js essential. 

Foreign: Surface Mall 


One year 

US % 40 

Foreign: Air Mail 



One Year 

Bangladesh, Pakistan 


and Sri Lanka 

$ 35 

Other Asia 

y 50 

Africa, Australia, 


Europe 

S 60 

South and North 


Amenca and 


New Zealand 

S 75 

Remittance by money order/ 

bank draft/postal order preferred. 

Please add Rg 7 to outstation 

cheques for ccdlection charges. 

All remittances tc 

Economic 

mi MMca WwUj. 





siTAnsncs 


Vaftitloii (Pbt Ceat) 


Itatoc Nambera of Wholcnle Pricea 


Latest 

Over 

Over 

Over 





(I970>71-<100) 

Weights 

Week 

Last 

Last 

Mar 27. 

In 

In 

la 

la 



(20.11.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

W-75 

All Commodities 

1000 

288.9 

—0.2 

2.7 

4 5 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


Primary Articles 

417 

273 5 

0 2 

2.8 

5.5 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

Food Articles 

298 

246 9 

—0.2 

3 4 

5 1 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

Ndn-Food Articles 

106 

248. S 

I r> 

4.9 

9.5 

9.7 

11.9 

14e7 

—4.3 

Fuel, Power, Light and Lubricants 

85 

457.2 

— 

4.5 

4.5 

20.6 

25.2 

15.7 

4.4 

Manufactured Products 

499 

273 1 

—0.7 

2 1 

3 7 

5.3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 


Coat of lifing Index 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non*Mamial Employees 

Per Agricultural Labourers 


Mooej and Baokiag 


Money Supply (Mi) 

Net Bank Credit to Oovernmeot Sector 
Bank Qedit to Commercial Sector 
Net Foreign Exchange Assets of inking 
Sector 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 


lodex Nomber of Industrial 
ProdnctfoB 
(1970-100) 

General Index 
Basic Industries 
Capital Goods Industries 
Initf mediate Goods Industries 
Goosumer Goods Industriec 
Durable Goods 
Non-DuraUe Goods 

Foroigo Trade 


Variation (Per Cent) 



Month 

Over 

Last 

Month 

Over 

Ust 

Year 

Over 

March 

82 

In 

81-82 

la 

80-81 

In 

7940 

In 

78-79 

1960-100 

489* 

0.2 

7.2 

7.0 

12.5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

1960- 100 

449* 

0.2 

7.4 

6 1 

11.9 

11.8 

7.8 

3.4 

July 60*June 
61-100 

470* 

3 8 

4.2 

6 8 

12.4 

9.7 

13.6 

—1.9 


Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 



(19-11-82) 

last 

Month 

Last 

Year 

Mar 26, 
82 

81.82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

Rs crore 

Rs crore 
Rs crore 

68,546 

35,162 

45,528 

1,419 
(2 1) 
590 
587 

S,3I3 
(13.b) 
6,419 
5.797 

5,905 
(9 6) 
4.377 
3,0 U 

7,017 
(12 7) 
4,957 
6.492 

8,522 

(18.2) 

5,705 

5.690 

6,931 

(17.4) 

3.862 

5.280 

6,985 

(21.2) 

1,921 

4,125 

Ri crore 
Ri crore 

1,443 

48,071 

—73 

589 

(1.2) 

—1,908 
5.853 
(13 9) 

—1,218 
4. <21 
(9.9) 

-2,069 

5,762 

(15.2) 

—613 

6.088 

(19.2) 

—10 

4.743 

(17-6) 

968 

4,805 

(21.6) 

Weights 

Latest 

Month 

Average of 
Months* 


Variation (Pei Gent) 





1982 

1981 

In 

I982tt 

In 

1981 

In 

1980 

In 

1979 

100.00 

165.7* 

170.0 

162.5 

4 6 

9.3 

0.8 

1.2 

32.28 

I96.2‘ 

200.2 

187.3 

6 9 

14.6 

—1.0 

2.3 

15.25 

161.0* 

186.3 

180.3 

3 3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

20.95 

148.6* 

146.9 

143.1 

2.7 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

31.52 

155.3* 

163.8 

146.5 

11 8 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

3.41 

165.4* 

167.9 

163.9 

2 4 

—0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

28.11 

154.1* 

163.3 

144.4 

13.1 

9.3 

— 

-3.2 

Unit 

Utait 
Month 
(Aug 82) 

Cumulative for* 

82-83t 81-82t 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78*79 


Exports 

Rs Gcors 

457 

3,196 

3.016 

7,358 
(9 6) 

Imports 

Rs erors 

767 

sail 

5.292 

13.110 1 
(4.7) (■ 

Balance of Trade 

Rsocors 

—310 

—2,061 —2,276 

-5.752 -1 


6,711 6,459 

(3.9) (16.3) 


Employment Exchange Statbtics 


Latest Cumulative for* 
Month . —■— —— 



(Apr 82) 

1982 

1981 

Nulhber of applicants on live registers 
(as at end or period) 

Thousand 

18,059 

18,059 

16,332 

Number of registrations 

Thousand 

375 

1,661 

1,831 

Number of vacancies notified 

Thoutaad 

76 

277 

277 

Number of placements 

Thoosaad 

42 

160 

154 


17,838 16400 14,334 

(10.1) (13.0) (13.1) 
6,277 6,156 6l132 

ts <■«/ 

(5.3) 0.«) ao 


5,353 


12,678 10,924 
(16.1) (11.7) 
5,328 5^616 

'• 4'-4 

(-) 


* Fo« Goimit jPMf up(o lateit monlii for wliidi data an avaitaUa and for conestpoodia, poilod of lata jnar. 
t Variation in currant year upto latest montb which data an available over correspondlof period of last year< 
tt FrovUoaal data. 

Wife r (P Simnaipt aumml dsnoM nwdt to wbioh flvin ntataa^ei, supannlpt* tad j to to i 4tat ttl tpmli fw i 
Ml to tai. Ifrmnn is iNim 4to9ta HmMii toitoiioi vm ptovtoto pMM. 
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Calcutta Diary 

A M 


MAKCARKT TIIATCHEH tok time 
out to have him for lunch at Number 
Ten Downing Street. She caimot be 
faulted; she must have been advised 
that the sncxv.ssor to tlui liKlinn throne 
must be properly humoured. 

So here wc arc. Kajiv Gandhi 
behaves more and more like a Prince 
of Wales, and lakes his precedence 
for granted. Ir is an extraordinary 
development. Dynastic succcs>ion was 
the accepted medieval practice. In 
the !cvv Emnix-an Lounlrios which 
continue to have use for the rnon.trchy, 
the practice is still olLserved. lliU none 
of these monarchies however exercise 
power; they are adornmeiil^ of .> 011 , 
Ml th.it the uorkinj» ol (lie luTcditon 
principle can be dissociated Irom the 
working of the oolitv. The experiment 
curicnlly on in our country is how¬ 
ever altogether of a difTercnt genre, 
A written, modern-sounding Consti¬ 
tution, which enshrine.s* the precepts 
of parliamentary demt>crac.\ in- 
cliLsive o\ iuliiil softrane — (alsIv 
F ormally, there is the fullest freedom 
of speech, expression and association. 
The pervasive nature of illiteracy and 
political backwardness notwithstand¬ 
ing, the government does not have an 
easy time: the opposition. evLm if not 
terribly ctTeclive, can at least be 
quite vocal when it .so chooses. Ami 
yet it would seem that it is only a 
matter of years — or perhaps months 
before dynastic succession becomes 
an established reality. It is as if three 
to four centuries in .between have 
been tcle.scoped, and, despite our 
pscudo-niotlcni tra pjiings, wc have 
been transported back to a medieval 
setting. Everything is proccedi.ng ac¬ 
cording to plan. The designated heir- 
apparent dies in an accident. But all 
is not lost, he has an elder brother, 
who, myfhology says, is best describ¬ 
ed with the sobriciiict The Reluctant 
Prince. Forliiuately, I lie call of iliih 
being the call of duly, he is persuad¬ 
ed by hi.s inotber, *ihe present ruler, 
to get over his reluctance. He is 
elected to Parliament, he choose.s to 
accompany his mother on her foreign 
visits, the mother introduce.s him to 
the rulers of other lands. He keeps 
gaining in confidence nnd presumes to 
take over more and more oHicial res- 
ponsibiUi'ies, even though formally ho 
is just an ordinary Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, along with .sevi‘n-hundred and 
odd others who are also so. Things 


have been \%orked out to the minutest 
detail, he is soon going to be elected 
President of her mother's party, which 
i.s the ruling party. The .signals have 
gone round; various State Congress 
(iuiiiuil(cc.s aie at tlie moniciit passing 
compliant resolutions urging his induc¬ 
tion to the post. The rituals are well 
rehearsed. By succeeding -lus mother 
to the party slot, he will gain experi¬ 
ence and maturity. So much so that 
five year.s hence, or even earlier, 
when the mother announces her deci¬ 
sion to retire as Prime Minister, the 
ttflspiinu wou'd lak<‘ over, not a 
question would be asked, the succes¬ 
sion would be even smoother than 
^‘iiri Auilro|M»v\s lollov\iii<4 Leonid 
Brezhnev's death in the Soviet Union 
last month. Andropov, speculation has 
it, was picked from a possible list of 
three. In the case of Rajiv Gandhi, 
it would be. Iri)in beginning to I’lid. 
a one-horse lacc, a unanimous choice, 
picking of one out ol a li.sl of one. 

It is no Use berating leaders ol the 
Congress(l) party for being spineless: 
if they had spine, they would not have 
bteii ill the iJ.irty. (ronlrary lo notioas 
sought to be fostered by subversive 
elements, Indians are one jI. the most 
material-minded communities. Those 
who iling to the CongKs.s (I) knovv 
which side their bread is buttered 
On their own. tlicy will In* iinable to 
win democratic elections based on 
adult .siilli.igr. Jndii.i (iandhi\s charm 
brings in the votes for them. Once 
she passes fiom the scene, the only 
hope foi their continuing to win the 
elections would lie in their ability to 
locate someone who can replicate her 
charisma. Perhaps it is safer to 
stick it out with the Nehru dvna.sty. 
Indii.i (>aiK)hi thinks lu^r Mm should 
be able to develop into an excellent 
Prime .Minister, one who can also 
gather the votes, it will not do lor 
the present leaders to coniradict her. 
Who knows, she might indeed be 
right; at least, none nmongat them 
coil'd be i^roHenxl as tlic madam's 
successor, for it would be impossible 
for them to reach unanimity in the 
matter. So it has to be Rajiv Gandhi. 
No use being dogmatic, this choice 
could turn out to be a blunder, but, 
at the moment, there is no way of 
finding that out, and to conclude that 
the choice would be a blunder and xo 
make an announcement publicly to 
that effect would be to , jeopardise 


current prosjitK'ts. Moreover the 
.sickening sight of elderly people pay¬ 
ing court to a youngster, who has 
nothing much to show in the way of 
personal proficiency in any particular 
direction, does not bother the Indian 
p.s\c)ic at all. In a feudal dispensa¬ 
tion, when the lord passes on, the 
young offspring invariably .succeeds, 
and his tender age is no barrier to 
his being offered total, ingratiating, 
sycophantic loyalty by the members 
ol (lie retinue. All«*r alK Sunjay 
Gandhi had already placed them on 
the trajectory of the learning curve. 
Rajiv Gandhi's is not the only dynas¬ 
tic succession announced in the coun¬ 
try in 1982 either. There is also the 
other, most significant comideration; 
in Hindu mythology, that brat of a 
god, Balagopal, has always command¬ 
ed admiring, unquc.stii>ning allegiance; 
this god. a mere child, is a bit of a 
monster, generally a pain in the neck, 
but a god nonetheless, and, in all 
crnlurics and eiiocks, h;us had women 
devotees of all ages swooning each 
time stories of his assorted escapades 
and adventures have been narrated. 
The intrusion of a sulking sister-in- 
law. whose own ambition is thwarted 
by the brother-in-law’s pre-emption, is 
also a phenomenon which has the 
.sani-t'oii ol m>llio'<)''\. 

No, the rationale of those who have 
latched on to Indira Gandhi and her 
smvlviiig offspring is not diilinilt to 
understand. Why the multitude of 
the musses would accept calmly and 
with equanimity the dynastic succes¬ 
sion is also easy to explain. ].n the 
absence of any countervailing force, 
once their mind is not allowed to 
.stray beyond the medieval - ' or, for 
the matter, pre-historic - - i lane, the 
Indian people w^ould accent with for¬ 
bearance, and, in some instances, with 
enthusiasm, the contrived handing 
over of the family heirloom, which is 
flii- fiei'doni ol the country, to the here- 
ilil.iry .siicc’CSM)i. 

Precisely where we reach the core 
of the problem. It is the ninth 
decade of the twentieth century, and 
nearly forty years since the nation 
became independent. There is a strong 
feeling of revulsion among the .soci¬ 
ally and politically aware against resi¬ 
dual aspects of feudalism. True, a 
majority of the population arc still 
without letters, but the lack of for¬ 
mal education does not neccs.sarily 
mean a concomitant deficiency in the 
receptivity of ideas, and the commu¬ 
nist movement in the country is at 
least sixty years old. Why is it then 
that, while Indira Gandhi, apparcntly 
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Unhurriedly, nonchalantly, proceeds 
step by htep Uy secure the automatic 
succession of her not particularly 
brijthl M)n as Prime Minister follow¬ 
ing her own retirement, no sense of 
outrage fills the nation, no searing 
movement to foil the grand design 
gathers •iiomentiim, no attempt is visi¬ 
ble to explain to the masses the 
obscenity of it all, and there is a 
hint of resigned acceptance of what 
is almast considered an inevitability? 

Those in the Congress are without 
spine, hut what ulwnt the rest? Quite 
a number among the opposition parties 
have stuck to the position that the 
leadership of the Congress (1) Ls an 
internal affair for that party, outsiders 
can have no comments to offer, and 
if Indira Gandhi decides to instal her 
son as the next Congress President, 
she has to sort that matter out with 
her own partymen, what can they — 
the opiXYSition — do? Is that about all 
that deserves to be said on this issue, 
business is over, and we can, each of 
us, go home? Do the parties in the 
opposition have no responsibility to 
rouse the consciousness of the people 
against the indignity, and worse, of 
dynastic succession, do they have no 
roll* to play in Ihc* buttle against 
feudal pulls and obscurantist ideas? 
As passive observers of the scene, 
are ihey only to watch from the side¬ 
lines. functionless, the gradual taking 
<iver of a dcmiKiatk' paraphernalia by 
forces who receive their inspiration 
from the thc<dogy of the Middle Ages? 
Is it that it is not within their pro¬ 
vince to mobilise protest when offi¬ 
cial media arc shamelessly used to 
project Indira Gandhi's son, as during 
these days of the Asiad; is it that 
they will not issue even a ritual of a 
statement of condemnation when 
walls of government offices are 
decorated with portraits of the would- 
be fiucccsst>r, is it that they will not 
gather the minimally necessary gump¬ 
tion to inform Indira Gandhi that the 
kind of ploy she is indulging in to 
ensure her son's succession and 
to do in the errant daughter-in-law, 
even if the latter be no Virgin Mary 
herself “■ ■ is not only in breach of 
form, propriety and rules <>f business, 
but also of aesthetics? 

Is siiine’cswoss Ihi* attribute of 
Congressmen alone, are those belong¬ 
ing to the opposition all functioning 
lions, full of purpose, growl and 
punch? Judged by demeanour and 
action, can one really draw any dis¬ 
tinction? Just observe the sloppy 
goings-about of some of the leading 
lights of the. opposition. It would be 
difficult to subscribe to the proposi¬ 


tion that, please, we must be consi¬ 
derate, we must not forsake com¬ 
passion, they are the lions in winter. 
No, it would seem, from the very 
beginning, they were no lions at all. 


delatict ^ othet^se, they slms^ 
long to a species of house' mice. They 
have survived on myths till now. 
Like dreams, myths too must come to 
an end. Which is a pit>'? Maybe not. 


Government of India 
Department of Space 

SATELLITE LAUNCH VEHICLES PROJECTS 

Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre 

Tiivandrum-695 022, 

November 23, 1982 

(ADVT NO: VSSCVPUR/SLV /Advt, 14/82) 

For and on behalf of the President of India, the Purchase Officer, 
STA' Projects, Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre, Trivandruni-69S 022 
invites Sealed Tenders superscribed with Tender Number and due 
date for the supply of the following stores/equipment. Tender docu¬ 
ments, detailed specifications and other terms Si conditions, can be 
had from the Purchase Officer, SLV Projects. VSSC, Trivandrum-693022 
in person or by post upto )anuary 10. 1983 on payment of tender 
cost of Rs. 20/- each, acceptable only by Crossed Indian Postal Order 
(non-refundable). Postal Orders may be drawn in the name of "Sr. 
Accounts Officer, SLV Projects" payable at ISRO Post Office at 
Trivandrum-22. (Cash/Money Orders and wrongly endorsed Postal 
Orders will not be accepted). Tenders will be received upto 1700 
hours on February 1, 1983 and opened on February 2, 1983 at 1400 
hours. The closing and opening dates of tenders will not be extended 
under any circumstances and no correspondence will be entertained. 
I'he right is reserved to accept or reject any tender in part or full 
without assigning any reasons. Necessary "Actual User’s Import 
Licence” will be provided by us for items at SI. No. 6 to 12. 


SI. Tender Ref. No. 

No. 

Item Description 

Quantity 

1. PUR/PSLV/209 

Automatic Plain Paper Copier 
suitable to take 30 copies per 
minute with reduction, facility. 

1 No. 

2. PUR/ASLV/212 

Switching mode power supply 
units output +5V, +15V,—5V 

10 Nos. 

L PUR/PSLV/214 

Centre Precision I^the with 
accessories, centre height 250 
mm distance between Ontres 



2000 mm 

1 No. 

4. riTR/PSLV/215 

M S Hot Rolled Plates 
Thickness — 6-5 mm 

150 Shts. 

5. PUR/PSLV/216 

Fabrication and supply of 



PSLV 1st stage Mock up with 
Mild Steel Sheets. 

1 Set. 

6. PUR/PSLV/IMP/076 

Automatic offset duplicator 
suitable to take four thousand 
to Nine thousand copies iH?r 
hour in art paper. Bond Paper 



etc. 

1. No-. 

7. PUR/PSLV/IMP/094 

Micro film/Fiche reader cum- 
phntcr suitable to lake 
hundred prints at a time. 

1 No. 

8. PUR/ASLV/lMP/192 

Micro computer systems with 



lRMX/86 operating system 
having 16 Bit 1 AP x 86/20 



processor set. 

1 No. 

9. PUR/ASLV/IMP/J95 

Taps of various sizes. 

385 Sets. 

10. PUR/ASLV/lMP/211 

Interactive graphic system with 
colour terminal and plotter. 

1 No. 

11. PUR/ASLV/IMP/213 

Portable Magnetic Tapereooder 

6 Tracks with Maximum 2 



MHz response 1 FM with 
Maximum 50Q KHz Response. 

1 No. 

12. PUR/ASLV/IMP/223 

Portable Nitrogen gas Booster 


units suitable for boosting 
from 200 Psi to 10,000 Psi 



davp 643 (200)/82 

and 10.$ cfm gas delivery at 
300 Psig. 

1 No. 


1070 



COMPANIES 


Maintaining Lead 

lliiQsavivek 


Ass(H:iATi:n cement comtanies 

(ACC) hd.s drawn up plans to step up 
its installet) capacity by 58 jh-t cent, 
itoui 74.2o Kikh tonnes to 117 Jakh 
totiDCS per aniiuni by 1986-87 througli 
ipodeniisaiion and exiiansfon. At 
Wadi, »he one iiiillioii tonne kiln 
\\a.s coininissiom’d ill Jiilv lust, winch 
enukes that cciiienl plant the jai*g<-st in 
llic c^iiintry. Ci‘i’ati<;ei ol a new plant at 
Gagal with a capacity of 5.60 Jakli 
tonnes is nndcr way and is c\pcf:ted to 
Ijc* txnjipU‘ted 1)\ April «iext. The com¬ 
pany also j)iopo.scs to expand capju:ily 
of its Shah.ibiid wtiiks l»\ one iniKitm 
l«>iiric.s aiul to set up amitlier onc- 
uiillioii tonne unit al Mehgaoii in Ml', 
alontj; with caplive tliciinal power 
Ijliinls. The coinp'OU has oti hand a 
ipiijoi plan lor converting some of its 
works Irom wet io dry piDcess. Addi- 
tioiiidls, the cotiiiiany also ])ic>po.scs to 
expand llic inaniifacluriiig capacity of 
iJs white ccinm; plant at Ksniore. from 
25,000 ionnes to 7^5.000 tonnes in a 

The Week’s Companies 


Paid-up capital 

Reserves 

Borrowings 

of which Term borrowings 
Gross fixed assets 
Net fixed assets 
Investments 
Current liabilities 
Current assets 
Stocks 
Book debts 
Net sales 
Other income 
Raw material costs 
Wage.s 
Intere.st 

Gross profit (-h)/loss (—) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax provision 
Net profit (-hl/loss (—) 
Inve.stment allowance reserve 
Transter to reserves 
Dividend 

Amoiuit 

Rate (per cent) 

Cover (times) 

Hotfos (per cent) 

Gross profit/sa1e.s 

Net profit/capital employed 

Jnventorfes/sales 

^agfii/sales 


anniiiii. IVofiks ploughed back will pio- 
vidc seed capital for iiirthcr borrow¬ 
ings which wfil be neccs.sary go 
ahi'ad w'ith these plans. Thi^ director.s 
arc sCi'Ung .sancti(.)ii ot shurcholdcts to 
iiicrca.-e boi lowing iKiwers Iruni 
Rs dttl) croie to Rs 590 crorc. h'inan’ 
i-ud fiLstitiitions have agreed in priii- 
()pl(‘ t(} .saoclion a loan oi Rs 50 crorc 
in a conNoitiinii including connncrciul 
banks iindiT the Holt loan .scheme for 
the cMniiininy’s new inodcrnisaliijti/ 
expansion progiamme estimated to <'o.st 
R.S 76 cnirc. Total cost ol the Wadi 
and (iagal projO(’ls has increased by 
Rs 9 (Tore to Rs 145 crorc. Fiiiancial 
in.s''!iitioius have tiinicd down the* (xmi- 
pauy\s retjucsl lor financing the ovci- 
iiiu in cost, which will have Io be met 
iioin internal resources. 

With partial decotitiol ol cciiaiit 
fnen iMbrnary 28 Iasi, A(XJ has tciiri- 
ed oiil impressive working results. JL 
has stopjX'd up dividend trom 19 per 
c< nt ti) 16 per edit lor the \e.ir ended 
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5.95 

0.59 

1.69 

1.73 

15.14 

4.38 

6.52 

6.36 

37.74 

3.75 

19.18 

19.12 

22.23 

26.15 

19.46 

25.22 

15.70 

18.00 

8.96 
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Jii’> 1982. Production and Sale ot grey 
ecnieiil weie 61.21 atid 69.86 lakh 
tonnes. jesp(‘clivcly, us agaiast 5H.49 
and 58.45 lakli loiines, respectivel>,' 
loi the previous \ear. Turnover ex- 
ji.UKk'd fnnn Rs 292.31 ciore Io 
Rs 280.96 croii', and gnxs.s puilil in- 
creased horn Rs S.86 eror<‘ to R.s 42.55 
cinre. rellecliiig siibslantial increase ici 
iiiaigins. Net profit ;unoiinted to 
Rs >1.67 (’.ore (Rs 1,96 crorc). The 
dislnbulion, which vas shorl'eameil 
last ; ear, was covered 5.9.5 times bv 
earning.s. In .ussociation with Tala Kx- 
poils, A(JC has .secured yet another 
inc.sligious .is.signnirnt ov<M'seas — the 
iiiaiiagement. opcrallon and inainlcn- 
anee ol a 1wi« million ioinic ecmcnt 
lilaiit in bail ' ' against stiff nnnpeh*- 
tiiri Ik-cii renowned JapancM’ and 
Kiiropcan firms. Tiie company cniilinues 
Io gel geo’osiieal and other eimsiiltancy 
assignmeii'.s lor cdiiciit piojVels, in¬ 
cluding inini'ceiiient plant, within the 
coniilry and onbide — one of which 
is a teehno-e(sinomii' ie;isibUity .study 
ot a ceincnl project in tiic Republic of 
Djibouti. The company (‘onipleted the 
first \ear ol il.s eontnut lor inaiiagC’ 
men I ol YiWihn Oinent Ckmipany’s one 
million tonne plant in Saudi Arabia. In 
liis Chainnan’.s slalement, N A Palkhi- 
vala sa\s that partial Jilting of control 
bujught a radical transformation over- 
niglit. He lists conditions necessary lor 
the new deal to product- resnhs — 
I^ower and o'her infrastructural bottle- 
necks iiinst be promptly removed; every 
six mon'hs the price of levy cement 
niMst be pnncliialK revised, and sin- 
])lii.s fiiiirls of producers iiiiisl iic 
piiiden'Iy jdoiighed back. As l<ir levy 
])iicc. he points out th.i: nnavoidab'e 
e.v(.alation in (osts i'C(|uires a rise ol 
at least R.s 27 ;i tonne, lie esdmutcs 
that, in the next lour to live years, the 
ccinecit indiist’A is Hkel> to need an 
invcstmcii' ol around Rs 1,090 crore 
and that .\OC will ih^chI about Iks 209 
crore )m rehabilit.Ttion -ind nioderni.sa- 
tioTi- 

imOOKE liONP INDfA. recognised as 
Kxpoit House, proposes to be regi.sleicil 
also as a Trading llonse to derive* 
benefit from certain bigiiei laeilitirs 
available under import and exj^orl 
policy of the (Central govcMiuicnt. Ac¬ 
cord inglvt the olijC'c't c'anse of the 
comp.m>*.s incinorandnrn of association 
is fieing aKcied to widen tlie .sc^ipe 
(#f iks aclivilie.s. The* corni)any will 
then .set'k confinnatiort by thi' C'om- 
purw Law Hoard. Moanwdulc, the coiii- 
]>un>s’ plans, to ('omrnis.sioii the third 


(Ri in Lakhs) 


ACC Brooke Bond 

Latest La.st Latest Last 

Year Year Year Ye.ii 

31-7-82 31-7-81 3-7-82 27-6-81 
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iiLstaiit culfee plant at Ilosur by June 
1983, are progressing satisfactorily. The 
cotiipan\ is taking steps lu meet its 
foiiHiif inciits! to g<iv<Tnnieiit for inlro- 
(hicliiai oi a jJiire instunt LH)ffee in the 
cloinestic market and to export 50 per 
icfit ol production Irom that plant. 
(.Ivil coiLstructioii work is in progress 
at Bilasi>iir for the paper mill i>rojecl. 
'ilie imiwrtecl i)aiH r machine has been 
rewived at .site, and overhauling work 
and minor inudihcations aie being 
iiiulortuken. Ihe paper mill is expected 
to Ik* commissioned by December IV>83. 
Th<* leather finishing plant at Anraiiga- 
bad was commissioned on schedule 
last June. Kinisheil products Jroni the 
plant, c;ovei'ing satet\ prints, upholstny, 
and softy leather, were devchipi-d and 
displayed at Parks Leather Pair, Ihesc 
pi (h 1 nets evoked eonsidcrablc interest 
ttiul icsiKiase. The unit is now geared 
lor regular inodiiction. There was a 
general decliiu; in prices on the intiT- 
natioiial meat iiiai'ki'*'. Moietwer. ship¬ 
ments to ligspt. the coiiij)any‘s major 
market, remained suspended, but have 
now been re,smncd. The cHiiiipany 
received anolhi-r order from lioinariia 
lor an additional om‘ lakh eases valued 
at Its 1.90 crore. A major pari oi the 
order was e\eeulcd, hut it could not 
be coiinrleted because i»f a Iratle bal¬ 
ance problem between Imlia and 
mania. This has now Ivcii resolvctl 
anri ihipinenls .irc expected to be re¬ 
sumed shortly. Steps, lonsidcreil es.scM- 
tial b\ UK/b:p:C authorities lor imixnt 
of meat inlo these counlrie.s, have now 
been taken by the Central goveriimeiif 
for implcjiicnting meat inspecting pro¬ 
cedures at the conipanx s Aurangabad 
plant. acpresetiUilivis from UK are cx- 
ireclcd to visit the imeal plant soon 
lor a final approval which .should open 
up coi».si(hrable opporMniil> lor mar¬ 
keting coined beet to the UK, a majtir 
(.^nsuiiier. During 1981-82, the com- 
pan\’.s cxp<ji'ls deeliiwd Irom the pre¬ 
vious \ car's Hs 34.02 crore to Its 31.Oi 
crorc owing to lower expoils ol bulk 
tea ami eorned hcel l<» Kgxpt. Jolal 
liirnover inercased b\ li ecnl. 

irom fls 182 iTore lo Hs 213 crore. 
anil gross profit advanced b> nearly 
20 per e**nt. frmn Hs 11.59 crore to 
Hs 13.87 crore. rellceling incre.isc in 
iriurgins. Sinci* tax liabililx look aw'ay 
nmeh more than in the previous year, 
net profit amounted lo Hs 5.76 crore 
(Ils 5.29 crore). Dividend has been 
slipped up by 2.5 per cent to 22.5 per 
cent. xvhich is covered 1.69 times 
against 1.75 times previously. While 
the pioccedings for sanction of scheme 
of inergi'r of Centmii in the company 


arc in progress before the Bombay and 
Calcutta High Courts, SICOM and 
Uni-'cd Commercial Bank, which initiat- 
c<l the pro]Kisu] of merger and voted 
lor the scheme at the meeting on 
Jannarx- 27. 1981, held ucidcr the direc¬ 
tion «'t the Bombay High C^urt, have 
now chosen lo cxm.sidcr an alternative 
sclii'ine olltred bx llarbun Lai Mat- 
lioii'u and Sons, engaged in thi* manu- 
fuctiire and distribution ui ra/jor blades. 

IlAYMONI) VVOOL/.KX.s lemcnt phtoi 
xx'as recently inaugurated at Arasuida 
in Hilaspiir district of MP. Speaking 
on the oeeasion, the chairman, Vijax- 
pnt Singhania, .said that the eompaciy 
was the fir.st in the ccMintrx' to com¬ 
mission the largest cenieiii kiln. With 
the cxpan.sioii of cupacitx, already ap- 
pmvi'd by llie Central goveriiinenL the 
p’ant xxould produce. 13 lakh tonnes of 
cement [jcr amiuin Bclori; the end ol 


(i) Name of body cori>orali* 
lAxning the undertaking 

(ii) Capital structure of the 
applicant undertaking. 


J984. Total iuvestinenl jiivolveil would 
be Hs 80 crore, jnchiding Hs -10 crore 
spent .so far. The plant jncor|)orate.s 
the latest technology and eipiipinent in 
ixdliition control, .so that the ooiiuim- 
nitx' is not affected hy any industrial 
pollutants either in the air or water. 
Heb'rring to the povxer supply, he 
observi’d thui the state that duimed 
.surphis position of power for smne 
yi'ars has heuune deficient. Govorn- 
incnt has announced a 40 ikm' cent 
poxverciit. but in effect it • is 60 pur 
ceiij. with the inaxuniim cul in the 
evenings going upto 75 per cent. The 
management has taken steps to gene- 
ra’c pait oi the eompiiny’s rcqiiire- 
meids anil i.s drawing iiji pUuis lor 
achieving intimate sell-.sufficiency, even 
though this may stretch the cuinpanx’s 
scarce rc'source.s liitihcr. The ])rimc 
objective is :li> make the i)Ianl ecoiuiiui- 
callx viable. 


Teico Llectronic.s ix Llectricaks 
: Limited 

Authorised 

:30,0(K).00() eiiuil> shares of 
Iks. 10/- each — Rn. 3lK),00lkU00. 
Issued and suhscrihed 
2I.6(K).()0() cipiity shaie.s of 
Hs. JO/- each, iiilly paid up. 

— Hs. 216.000,000. 


(iii) Details of the projxxsed 
sulxstant ial expu&Ksion. 

Names of new goinls lo be 
priHluci'd, supplied, con¬ 
trolled or dkstribnted or of 


Component parts ot Loiiclspeakers, 
(lo be inanufuctiired in onr 
existing factory in lami-Kalbhor. 


nexv services to be rendered tJhine, Maharashlra). 

2. Any person inleresti^d in the matter may make a representation 
to the Seeretaiy, l>*partment of Company Affairs, CJovernment of 
India, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi, wi'hin 14 days fnmi the date of 
])n))liealiori of this Notice, intimating his viexvs on the proposal and 
indicating the nature of his interest therein. 


Hegislered Office: 

7. Justice Chandra Madhab Hoad, 
Calcutta-7(K) 020. 

11th December. 1982. 


R, K. Aroni 

Secretary 


NOTICE 

It is bereby notilied for the iiiioruiation <il ihc public that IVico Dce- 
Ironies fcc Klectricals Limited, having Hs registered office at 7, JiLsfice 
Cliamlra Madhab Hoad. Calciilta-700 020, projiose.s to give to the 
C.'cntral Ciovernmeiit iu Ibe Department of Company Affairs, New Delhi, 
a notice under siib-sectioii (1) of Section 21 ol the Monopoly’s and 
Hesti'ii^ivc Trade Practices Act, 1969, for .sii1>.star.itia1 expansion of ils 
activities. Brief particiilais ol the propusal arc ns under: 



CAPITAL VIEW 


Waiting for a Political ^Ciilturc^ 

Romesh 


AS it there wm. nothing else tf» do, 
oiir rilling iuiiiilv is now engaged in a 
massive iiilcrrereuce with the national 
press. It started with the lather vuhicr- 
a!)le Ramnath Ckienka ‘dc-iwliticisiiig' 
The Indian Express chain through the 
much respi*cte<l George V'erghese ami 
getting lid of Arnn Shourie and his 
investigations. Now. Rhn.shwant Singh 
lists been told by the embarrassed K K 
Rirla that he must go when his term 
expires in The Hindustan Times ; obvi¬ 
ously, it is mg JdViillN but snbservieiiee 
that is sought. And the mmonrs an* 
flying. Tin* Jains of the The Times of 
India chain wore apparently also under 
pressure to get hold of M J Akhar 
troni The Trlenraph in Ciilentla rather 
than extend Giiilal Jain’s lenn: in fait, 
the plan was to propel this senior 
editor lowariLs The Ifindustan Times, 
B\ the time these manoeiivrings an» 
over, the national dailies arc exyn'eteil 
to Miceiinib to our ruling laiiiily, press 
bills notwithstanding. 

Tht'se development.s are likely to 
jnk'fisll)' .speculation alxmt the future 
of the two major chains in India — 
The Indian Exj)ress and The 7Y/»ir.s of 
India. They may well be in the pio* 
ce.ss of a merger. \ltcr all, Saroj 
Cmvika who conirol.s the majority 
hoMing in The Indian Plxpress is the 
daughter of tlie Jains who own The 
Times of India, An inlore.«iting fact of 
this kind is the real shifling of Indian 
political munipidation, and it must be 
motivating the movement of editors 
from one Viiipirc* to anotlirr. And the 
thought does occur tlwit we may well 
he witnessing the beginning of the end 
of the dominance of Englbh jonrnallsm 
in India. It*s been a long reign. 

Meanwhile, there has lM*en nuich 
disarray in the reporting of the Mil- 
terand visit, followed by Mubarak of 
Egypt. Admittedly, c.xtraordinary secre¬ 
cy snrrounck^d the Mitterand confabula¬ 
tions. The nuclear fuel deal; in viola¬ 
tion of France’s adherence to the 
Ia)ndon Agreement, could only have 
been on the basis of major commit¬ 
ments by India on the purchase of 
military* hardware. France is the largest 
exporter of arms to the third world, 
and a socialist President l^as made little 
difference to this sordid activity. The 
operation is more streamlined, and 
covered over With intellcctiiali.sed 
argumentafioi^ 


Thapar 

liow' Jong can tigliHippcd odicials 
cover the compact.*; made during the 
Mi'teraiid \isit? Mghlcr-lH>mbers, hcli- 
cop'ers and missiles cannot he hiddc'ii 
for long. While welcoming any initia¬ 
tive which makes ns ic.siion.sive to the 
niiiltijiolarity of the prc.sent world, anil 
not dccrjiiig the lulvanlagcs of becom¬ 
ing lcs.s dependent on sing’e .sources 
ol military hardwme, we cannot but 
l)c c.mtuius of nncnntuilled arms spen¬ 
ding. Already too much is being put 
in'o wliar we call ‘flefencc’ — lb. 5.00(1 
cioie per >ear. And Mitlcrand’.s ’sochi- 
li.sl* ambience inigbt liti’.ljile ns to 
six'iul moil*. W<**vc alrcadx' slarl<‘d 
]ia.ailing oiir lin/ited giasp of the 
French language.... 

ICnvope, we must note, ba.s be«ti at¬ 
tempting to resolve i‘s economic cri.ses 
through the international aims ba/aar. 
The Ki<‘nch ]i*ad. but even la/y Britain 
is not far behind. Numerous delega¬ 
tions have been visiting Uelbi to put 
‘ideas* into the empty head.s who take 
decisions on lhc.se critical inalter.s. We 
arc being offered a variety of ‘te-sted* 
ecinipmcnt, and that means ’dated*. The 
smokescreen alxnit indigenou.s manufac¬ 
ture .should not make iw forget that 
so innch of this e<inipincnt wull be- 
eonie jiink in the near future as the 
technologies ol dc.struction leap for¬ 
ward. 

Tin* trouble that the Pakistanis an* 
having with the USA over the F-10 
might warm the hearts of our militaiy 
activists, but it carries significant les- 
.sons for us. An aircraft, a helic«>pter, 
a submarine, a tank or a missile, de¬ 
nuded of some electronic sophistication, 
is made? impotent, bct*omes a paper 
tiger. The scrappy stories in tlic press 
iilumt the fate of our main batllc tank, 
and the confusions among the gene¬ 
rals about critical wcapfuiry fn»m rifles 
to artillery, is disturbing enough. Add 
to them the dealings of the arrii.s 
bazaar, and Mitterand's visit ussume.s 
dlmenshms which lx>rder on the ugly. 

WTsen we w'lll get a full accounting 
is difficult to prc^dict. Indira Gandhi 
and her messy <mlourage are already 
moving from the ASIAD to the other 
circiKscs — the Non-aligned summit 
and the Commonwealth gct-togclher. 
Nineteen eighty-threc is fully program¬ 
med, but somehow India has to find 
the proper postures as an international 
force. The visit of the Egyptian Presi¬ 


dent is only llic fir.*it attt'inpt to find 
an appmpriate and meaningful role. 
By the looks of it. Indira Gandhi alone 
will decide 4111 the basl.s of the pres¬ 
sures around her. She Is the only acti¬ 
vist. The rest, including the. Oppo.si- 
tinn. .ire little nioie than .spectators. 

The present position can only change 
if lher4- is a major upset iii Andhr.i 
Prade.sh during the elections early in 
laniiary. tlithering bunch of so-called 
‘iiutionar parties an* luit prepared to 
fjici* the tnith that N T Rama Rao*.*? 
regional party is dominanl and, iherc- 
lore, rightK demands a iiiujorit\ of the 
constituencies, Rama Rao may not be 
able to convert hi.s huge aiitliences into 
coiYinuttcil voter.*;, but <»n wbal bii>*is 
do the parlie.s of the Opposition ima- 
gitic that tlies can prcNcnt any chal¬ 
lenge to liidiraiuma? B> the tinu* these 
lines appears in print, we will know’ 
whether goorl sense b.\s prevailed in 
Ihe Opposilion. 

Regional parties are i»<»l going to 
siirrendiT their cliance of forinin/; state 
governinenls. 'I hc> believe, on the basis 
of e\ixTiene<* in Tamil Nadu and Kiush- 
inir, that poHtieal stabilii>‘ cjui onlv 
letiirn with a regional as.*!eilion, that 
national parti4*s (uily spark unprinci¬ 
pled factional battles in stale-s. Well, 
Iberc’.s a widespread dc.siie now to try 
lliis out. After all, ibc Congress (I) 
with i‘s iiKtssivi* majority in .Andhra 
Pradesh, has tailed miserably — and 
largely betanse distant Delhi was play¬ 
ing games w'ith the l<)<*al ixilitieians. 
What will aiiotbei Congress (1) ’triumph’ 

> ield? 

Ma^bc. tlie lime has come tor our 
mmpeting all-Tiidia’ partie.s t4) work 
out the modalities of representing this 
vegional iip.siirge at the national levc*l. 
Tlie old Indian National D)ngr4*.s.s deve- 
l<iix*d a nclifying Vultme* fully con- 
.scinns of the regional variations. W'e 
ti'iiil to slur over this when wc speak 
of the past. NatnralK, *^h€ new priice.'W 
will be .slow and halting until a fresh 
unifying cnltnre is fashioned. Wlm will 
undertake this task? The iner<*a.singly 
flexible Right.f* The still •foo rigid Ia*ft? 
Or the .splintered (Centre? 

Enotnote Apart from the polideal 
simpletoas w'ho imagine that 
Attenboroughs “Gandhi” i.s 
in th4.' nalni>* oi a rt*-birtb 
for the Mahatma, it is believ¬ 
ed the British aiv supre¬ 
mely happy becaiwc their 
imperial fori*fatlx*r.s emerge 
as gentlemen! 

Dcremher 2. 
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GAIT 


The Quid and the Quo 

Frederick F Clairmonte 


TIfK iii</tii of Alls’rali.rs deputy i)ri> 
niier, Anthony Douglas, a farming (l^gs) 
tvciMiri, was appropriate to define the 
jiinglf of the GATI' ministerial con¬ 
ference: “In politics, if you see a 
IwvmI, kick it,” This precisely is tlcis- 
criptivc of llic law ol fang and claw 
that defines the intensified struggle for 
the global market. Ikniglas's utterance 
was .syniptotiiatic of the rhetoric of the 
political functionaries iif Big Capitab 
including those of William Dmck, chair¬ 
man ol the US delegation and scion 
of a Tenncs-sce candy fotltine. 

"Tfie only Avay Amcricii can hold its 
«»wit”, noted Senator Bussell Long, "in 
a world where <!aeh country talks free 
trade and no nation really pradices it 
is to withhold the quid until we get 
ihr (|iio.*' Jesse Helms was no Jess 
rorthcMiming when he warned that 
"Oingress was prepared to spend 
grcaler amounts <ir money to 'fight 
file witfi fire* if the ministerial did not 
tackle <‘\porl Mibsidie.s”. 

The bourgeois journalists that were 
convened at the TntemaMonal Con- 
f(*reiic<‘ Hall s])oke in Splengerian over¬ 
tones of the crisis which they could no 
longer conceal. At best, however, they 
showed glimmerings of understanding 
th<* mechanisms of global accumulation 
and dis-aceiiTimlation, altfclt in snper- 
fifia? and distorted forms. Tlic battles, 
rcnec'fcd in the (lATT gaihcring. can¬ 
not 1 h‘ aiiabscd apart from the crisis 
of global capitalism and its evolution 
over the last four dec'adcs. Rut one 
raiiild hardly CKiJcet more from a caste 
of foiimnlists unable t<i separate essem- 
res from appearances, and thus come 
to grips with the evolution of Big 
Capital in its oHgopoli.stir and con- 
gUmierate uinnifestutions. 

The 'pledge* lliat event naled from 
the inim\tcrial to iiiainlain "an open 
world trading sy.stnu’* was less 
than a bromide to dissinniUte tl)C 
rapacity of inter-imperialist rivalries, a 
designation which, tindt^rstandably, was 
never tised by the bourgeois wire ser- 
viet\s. The functionaries of Big Capital 
in the GATT fornni were clamouring 
Itir a halt of what one of their mem¬ 
bers stigmatised as the ^'proliferating 
rot of protcetionisnr. Bot or not, 
pledges or no pledges, the economic 
firestorm continues unabated and there 


is nothing that the luineiitations of the 
fimetionaries ol Big CJapital can do to 
arrest lliLs proec.ss. 

'I'he background of Ihcsc inter- 
imperialist rivalries, revealed so mili- 
tiinlly in llic GATT' fonuu. are parti¬ 
ally depicted Tables 1 and 2 on ibe 
fiiictiia'ioiis of global trade since 
lHi?0 and industrial producliiHi growth 
lalcs. Striking in this respect i.s the 
coiitra.st between tlic UK -irid the USA 
on the one hand and CU'nnany anil 
Japan on the other. Today, the world 
market aiomul S 2 trillion, has come 
to a .‘tandstill. \ .shrinking world 
market will thercfoic be malcbed by 
the iiiteusilird eaniag«' lor larger market 
shares. 

Douglas, with brutal candour, called 
the oiitcoine of the ci^nferencc a 
‘fiasco’, anil tlie US trade chief intoned 
dial "the trading .sy.stinn i.s still inlacl’*. 
Both uHcrances uflect the intellectual 
imiiovenshment of even the elite repre¬ 
sentatives of Big Capital. Obviously, 
one cannot define the outcome of that 
conclave of functionaries and big biisi- 
iie.ssmen as either a ‘success* or ‘fiasco* 
when the critciia for .such designatiotis 
rnnains iindefitied. In who.se intere.sts 
lUd the global niaikct operate over the 
last three decades? As lo the global 
market being still 'intact’ in view of 
the ever rising ilcmands for "the re- 
conr|Uc.st of domestic markets'* in both 
developed and developing ecofiomie.s, 
that propiwition remains al best pro¬ 
blematical, at worst infantile. 

But US delecii’e has made his point. 
WHielher another set of fTinetionarics 
will be chanting the same tune at 
Its Senate Hearings on GATT in 
Januaiy i.s of eoiir.S4' another .story. 
\o doubt tlu* ‘pVdgc* wil! be brandish¬ 
ed as a gimmick to shore up the elec¬ 
toral mi.sfortiine.s of the Beagnn ad- 
miciistratfon now wobbling on the 
economic nii>e.s, 

DlSMANllJNC or CAP 

The iinmediate and ovcrriiting goal 
of the US power oligarchy was to 
select one enemy at a time. This time 
the target was not Japan as generally 
au'icipated. Bather it was the EEC, 
nmre specifically its Commoi> Agricul¬ 
tural Policy. Not only has the target 


been selected, fml the strategic guns 
for its destruction are now in place. 
Outlass of a war chest of $ J9Q nm f 
1ms alreadv been mandated by the US 
Ci>ngre.ss for foreign export subsidies. 
Around $ 100 mn of this is expected 
to be us(‘d ill blended credit pro¬ 
grammes, combining foreign aid and 
export ciedils to lioost US eximrls. 

In th<‘ perspective of American 
imperialism, the dismantling ol CAP 
bos bcLXjiiic niaudaloiy. Although far 
Iroin hiHTiogeneoiis in its overall policy 
orientation, the ELC remains the 
world’s biggest trading block account¬ 
ing for .ilmost a third of global cxpoi^ 
a.s agaiast the USA (12 jmt cent). 
OBF.C (14 per C?omecon (9 per 

rent) aful Japan (8 per cent). An index 
of the 'openness* of the EEC lo the 
world market is tliat Irade aceounf.s 
lor almost a quarter of its GDP, as 
against 12 per cent for Japan and 8 
per cei)t for the ITSA. \»> les.s marked, 
in terms of the domination of the 
world market, and intcr-irnperialist 
rivalries Is that, as a block, it accounts 
for around 43 per cent of w'orld exports 
of manufactured goods. 

The .itteinpts lo use the UK as a 
trojan hor.se were not visibly .siiceessfnl 
this time. CAP still rernaiii.s a brittle 
strnetiire evidenced in the unfinished 
wine war between Paly and France. 
Over thi' last two dceadcs the EEC 
farm sector ha.s been metamorphosed 
by the ineieasing elimination of the 
.small farmer and tlie nxxsurge of large 
farming units related, in many ca.ses, 

111 I'orporate agri-businesses. 

Indicative is mounting overproduclion 
in alino.st all farm sectors. In 1981, the 
EEC exported more cereals than it 
imix>rled. Butter production, for 
example, has risen dramatically in all 
member conntries (.save the FRC) with 
the UK recording the biggest kicrea.se. 

.At present, more than nine-tenths of 
EEC farm output is covered by CAP 
and Its familiar underpinnings: sup¬ 
port price.?, import levies, export siih- 
.sidies and fixed rate aids.... 

CONA EM lONAf. HyPOCWSIES 

"If we cannot get agreement from 
the EEC", charged WiUiam Brock, 
"reducing farm .subsidies, this cou- 
feixMicc; will have failed in a substan¬ 
tial way. and right now the EEC is 
alone, in refusing to move on dismant¬ 
ling farm subsidies in this key sector/* 
Whether this assertion is part of a 
bargaining strategy remaias unclear. 

^ it .stands, however, it is wide off 
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>1:' Woiu^ Tikju»jEi AND PkitwciioK in SfaLj£<hw 

CWrtkUBS 1820*1980 

(Average anpual percentage nto of growth 

World Industrial Production 

Trade ------ 


Period 

(VoluiIK') 

UK* 

G<'nnaiiy* 

France* 

USA 

Japan 

1820-1840 

2.7 

3.2 


— 

«— 

— 

1840-1870 

5.5 

4.6 

4.5 


3.4 

— 

1870-1890 

2.2 

1.2 

2.5 

— 

4.9 

5.5 

1890-1913 

3.7 

2.2 

4.2 

3.9* • 

5.9 

8.6 

1913-1938 

0.4 

2.0 

2.2 

0.9 

2.0 

9.5 

1938-1948 

— 

2.2 

—5.8 

0.8 

7.4 

— 

1948-1971 

7.3 

3.1 

8.4 

6.0 

4.0 

16.7 

1971-1980 

5.8t 

1.0 

2.0 

2.4 

3.0 

4.8 


* In l)Oundaries of the period considered. Data for Gcnnany since 19-18 
refer’to the Federal Republic of Germanv only. 

1901*191.3. 

f Excluding the tnidc of CPEs. 

Souriv : UNCTAD secretariat calculations biLseil on various sources. 

Taihjs 2: (iiioAviH of Would Puoduciton and Exports 1963-1981 
_(Aver age annual rate of change in volume., percentages) 

1963-73 1973-81 1979 1980 1981 


Productwn 

All commodities 6 3 3.5 1.5 I 

Kxports 

Total 8.5 3.5 5.5 1.5 0 


Source: UATT. JntcnuUiouaf Tratfc 19HI/82, 


tnaik la'caase agricuUunil output 
is not cletcnnincd Iiy the inagiv of the 
market place. 

Meieiy in 1981 1982, the US govern¬ 
ment. spent oR)re than ^ 14 hn “on 
kc'eping the wolves from the fanngate*’ 
lo use the picturesciiic inragery of 
The EcouinnN. Japan's agriculture is 
siiuliled with every imaginahle species 
of tariff and non-fa riff barriers. 

tn such an imperialist forum as 
C'.ATT, it is nothing loss than sheer 
b>lX)cris\ of (he US and Japanese de¬ 
legations lo call fur “a cominitment to 
loll back over lime, existing GATT 
illegal actions". 

l^csjn'le its pretentions to scientific 
ubjeclivily, the latfercd rags of botu*- 
geois economic theory have continued 
to mask the- morphology of power and 
its attendant inerxiiulities in w'hat it 
deliberately and misleadingly labels 
"the internalional free trade system”. 
At least J<dKTt, Frtmch trade minister, 
was n<rt off target w-hen he stigmatised 
that species of dogmatic economic 

iibnalusin bandied at the current 
GATT ininLstcria] as eoiLstiluting “the 
most .subtle and most disguised form of 
protectionism: that of the i)o\ver of 
the .strong over the weak’*. 

The current ministerial meeting 
fullowed in the line of the 1973 multi¬ 
lateral round of GATT negotiatioas 

and earlier rounds: Dillon (1962), 

Kennedy (1963-1967), Tok>*o (1973- 
1979) followed by the pious platitudes 
of the Versailles summit of 1982. Tho 
ideological uriderpinning has always 
assumed an immutable economic model 

for the global market It poftulatci 

1 


ihc principle ol ctpial advantage bused 
on a competitive inaikct, ustcasibly 
erisiiring the optiiimin alhx'utiou of re¬ 
sources, In its simplistic beauty it is a 
iricclianisiii where ixiwcr and power 
relationships have cea.sed to exist. As 
.such, it is the .supreme and dcsin'd 
mystification ol Rig ('apitul. 

Translatnl into international trade 
theory, the neo-classical paradigm pur¬ 
ports to describe intcniat ional economic 
relations in the context of market 
transactions between national liniis 
and coiLsunicrs endowed with eqiral 
bargaining power. Even in the heyday 
of economic liberalism (and this merely 
in one country in the 1850s and 1860s) 
this 9iiVf;ii7iri-like model of equality l>orc 
little, if any. simijitude to the realities 
of Victorian capihil accmmilation. 

Tiie Dlsclni iMo Tiir. Maki-stmum 

The puJaveriugs of Big Capitals func¬ 
tionaries in GATT have taken xikiec 
within the framework of an economic 
depnvisioii that stands on’y to be com¬ 
pared to that of the thirties. Or in the 
lugubrious lone of tJie latest “EEC 
Annual Report”, “the In^ginniiigs of a 
recovery phuM? glimpsed a year ago 
have now clearly been extinguished*'. 

The EEC/USA eight-mouth long steel 
war is a foretaste: of things to come. 
In the OECD group of wuntries, the 
ranks and rumble of the tens of 
millioiiLS of uiifsinployed are longer and 
more audible. OomprelK^sivc ‘seif- 
limitation agreements* to Vecouqtier 
tlie domestic market',, a uew coinage, 
is the order of the day. While the 


functionaiies of Sig Capatal at GATT, 
with the US representatives the most 
\x)ciferous of all, continue to chant 
their hosannas tc^ the wondcis of opem 
intemutional trade policies and the 
efficient w-orking of the adjustment 
prcxc.s.s\ thc-ir ci)unieri)urt.s in Washing¬ 
ton csmtimic to ix)ur massive fiiiaiF 
cial subsidies into the Domestic Inter¬ 
national Sales Corporation (DISC). 

Tin, Di:\ LLuiMNc; Woiua^ 

The oasluuuht.N agsiiiist the develop¬ 
ing countries is aheady under xvay, not- 
withslunding that that the important 
segment of the world economy isinider- 
goiiig the M'vcrcst batterings since tlic 
Grcai DciN-ession. *lhe Icrwity of tho 
attack against the Thinl World (which 
affects socialist Cuba no h-ss than the 
lvor\ CoiLst) is M‘cii in the constella- 
lion nl forces alfceJing the bulk of 
non-cn'l importing developing ct.ouo- 
mie.'«. 

B<*twecn 1979 aiul 1982, pclrolcmiL 
one of lh«*ir major imiiorts, trebled. 
CJoinpoundiiig lhi.N tiagi,. situation, 
siiKv all oil iinpuits arc denominated 
and paiti iur in dollars, is the appre¬ 
ciation of Ihf US dollar by some 40 
piT cent ill r(‘lution to other leading 
(nirr<'iu;ie.s since mid-l9S0. Aggregate 
real incr.mi :md iiivestnient in Latin 
America phanmcflcd in 1981. for the 
first time since World War TI, and the 
economic plight in Africa south of the 
Sahara is nothing short of cutastroi>hic. 

J'rcssure tjii developing countries' 
balance of pay men!> is no less than 
during the CieaL Depression. Thcii 
expuit cuiinnodity prices, in real lenns, 
are almost us low. the interest rates 
on their debts, in n'al terms, as high; 
and the proportion <if their exiiorts 
absorbed by devaluations, ftnjxirt and 
exchange restrictions arc higher; and 
diffictiliics of maintaining debt .service 
payments arc biirgcraiing. 

I'he depre.s.sioii within tlie capi(a]j.st 
global economy has obviously Iwth 
(ionie,stic and e.xternal causes and impli¬ 
cations. Cnicial in this rusfiect is the 
crisis within the AmcricutL economy. 

Whut has often lieen okscured 
analytically is the interrclation.ship be¬ 
tween US trade and budgetary deficits. 
The picscnlly estimated budget deficit 
(for fiscal year 1983) of .$ 170-180 bii 
could well shrKit past $200 lai. Siicb 
a I'^rankenstoin budget deficit acccn- 
tuate.s the trade deficit, ino^inmeh os it 
compels the US Treasury to borrow 
money, which contributes to boost in¬ 
terest rates. Derivatively, it ;iffec!ts 
private si'ctc^r inve.Ntinent borrowkig 
adversely. In turn, such u ('rLsls-rlddcn 
external sector and fiscal conjuncture 
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CA^ nikil^eii4 U w>l i)ectaiw ipiing ^wmilci War, 

of its relevance to tackle the . crisis of it roarlcs one more irfevt^rsrole staise 

global capitalbm anil to arrest the on- into the descent of the maelstrotn. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Our Swadeshi Stuarts’ Dispensing Power 

K G Noorani 


attracts ovciseas investment flows, 
^vhich in turn, raises the dollar's value 
ill relation to non-US currencies. An 
ideal condition for making US export? 
icss conipct’tivc (and inversely imports 
inoic LoinpcIitivO <»ii Ihe world inai'kel. 

C;V'IT; K\iiA;m-. on Stet kss.-' 

To ste llic ministerial mecling in 
terms n\ the perspective of ‘failure’ or 
succi ss’ is to misunderstand the goals 
of that iiisutiiti<xi. us well as the IMl’ 
and the World Bank. 'Ihc iiinctioiuiires 
of Big C:apilal within CATT simp'y 
L-aiinot analxsc the caiLses of imcinploy- 
irient, or a»y other facet of the world 
market, uithhi the- system itself. Un- 
ctiiplosinent — strange and utterly 
onieul {IS it may sound — is the price 
l<j 1)0 paid for what Ikls biJcn ca'led 
'fiecdoin' as CiATT's iliroctor of 
economic research teaches us, “Le 
chomage cst, ponrrait on tlire, le pri.v a 
payer ixmr la lilicrle, el pour less 
progies ipio la liberie rend ixjssiblcs.” 
(“Unemployment is, one couKl say, the 
|5iicc to be paid for freedom and lor 
the progress that freedoni makes pos- 
sibfe.”) Such a conti-nlion, which 
bclrass u woeful absc'iicc of analytical 
capacilv, is nut far removed from a no 
less fatuous definition of nncmploy- 
nicnt: “le cliornage ptait cn general 
ctre considere comnie le temps quo Ton 
passe a chcrcher iin nonvel cmploi.’' 
(“Uncinployrnent can in general be 
considered as the time one pitsses in 
seeking a new job".)* 'J‘hi,s assertion 
cannot be cuustrned as an iiidividiiu) 
aberration unrelated to the very nature 
of GATT itelf, its class and corporate 
origins and present orientations, or 
rather (lisorieritation.s. 

CATT, as its sisli'i orgaiiisjtiori.s, the 
World Biiiifc and the lMh\ were de- 
.M‘gned to j)erpcliiatc prevailing social, 
political and economie structiires ol 
("apitut. Ill more than three decades. 
Big G.ipilals Irajectoiy of oligopolistic 
and congkn lie rate iiansnatiomil coriio- 
rufiotis has grown e,\i)oiicntiall\'. Th<ir 
(lestiiiies now ine\lricabl\- meshed with 
the furl tines ol the .siatc apparatus. 

Undoubtedly. CJATT, judged by its 
rules of iimltilateral trading* bas been 
u ‘success’ ill consolidating and hanno- 
iiising the advance of Big Capital, and 
indirectly its attendant political forma¬ 
tions, That ‘success' is incontrovertible. 
But all hLstorical pruces,sc5 have their 
own inner logic and contradictinns for 
the forces proinotcil by C.ATT can iw 
longer be controlled within the inecha* 
nisitis of GATT. By this logic, the 

* Jan Tuinlir, "Lc chomage: tin pri¬ 
vilege moderne'* Le Temps Strfl- 
tegique, Ceneve, etc, 1982. 


TilK Stuarts liavc becti jua Iv condem¬ 
ned at the bar of history for claiming 
;• prerog-dive to dispense with olK’di- 
ence to a statute or to siuspend its 
ojKiation entirely. This Ls the huletl 
‘dispensing ^xjwcr*, 1 he Government 
ol India claims and exercises precisely 
this power ami, sad to say, the Siii)- 
lemi; Court has failed to do its duly 
by its omission to hold that this claim 
i.s unlawful ami iniperliuent. 

W'licn Parliament passes a Bill and 
the Presid<*ut assents to it, the Bill 
becomes u law binding on all unle.ss 
the Courts strike it down as uncoiusti- 
luliouul. It is not open to the goveip- 
iiicnt to bay tlnit it will not l)e bound 
In- it or that it will not enforce it. Out 
of sheer regard for admiuLstralive con- 
\’cniciicc the legislature confers a cer¬ 
tain discretion on the government as 
lo when to begin tlur operation of a 
law by iiKikiiig a nolificatioii to that 
effect. This is only to give it time to 
Iraiiie the rules and set up the autho- 
I i! ies created by the statute, c g, tribu¬ 
nals, «-tc. But it is a sheer abuse ol 
triLst for the executive not to make 
such a noiification at all and defeat 
the will of the legislature. The wrong 
is double when it is a statute which 
confers rights or benefits ou the 
citizen. 

Ibis, however, is precisely what the 
government of India has done and the 
Siiprcnie Court has virluu'ly acrpn'csccd 
in the govemment’s betrayal of parlia¬ 
mentary trust. And it was ii betrayal 
in respect of a constitutional amend¬ 
ment conferring valuable safeguards on 
those imprisoned without trial. 

Section 3 <»f the Constitution {Forl>- 
fniirlli Amendment) Act, 1978, amended 
Article 22 of the Cottstitutioii to pro- 
\idc that the Advisory Board w'hich 
w tl] hear the detcniie's case must 
btf “constituted in accordance with the 
reaimnKmdations of the Cliief Justice 
of the appropriate High Court”. Jt 
must consist of at least three persons 
of whom the chaiiman must lie a .ser¬ 
ving judge of the High Court and the 
others shall be either serving or retired 
judges of any lli^ Onirt. 

Before the ainen<kncnt, the govern¬ 
ment was free lo appoint as incmliers 
of the Advisory Board even persons 


who “are tiualificd to be aijpointed as 
Judges of a High Court"; that is, a 
lawyer of ten years* s'anditig. It was 
»K»t lionnd to ctmsiiU the High Court 
Man> a slide* .govcruiuent IreeSy pack¬ 
ed the Advixrry Board with party hacks. 

The -Mill Anuiulment Act received 
the President’s inssint on April 30. 
1979, Most of its provisions were 
brought into force with clfecl Irom 
June 20. 1979, by a notification issued 
uud<T the Act the previous day. The 
Janata govcrnimtif le*l in July 1979. 
Oil August 1. 1979, the Lok Ual-Con- 
(Urs) coalition government 
broirght in <) lorce all the remaining 
provisions except .Section 3 which 
amcucled Article 22. 'lo Ihh day s<‘c- 
liim 3 has not been brought into lorce 
and Article 22 rcmaiiLs iu Us hideous 
unamended sla^c dc.spile Parliament .s 
will to the contiary t'xpre.ssed lour 
\ ears {i.go. 

Indira Gandhi rc'iinicd lo power in 
January 1980 and in a Few mon’bs 
promulgated llie national Sc^curity 
Ordioance on September 22, 1980. 
f'lause 9 ol tin* ordinance constituted 
JIm; Advisory* Board strictly in accor¬ 
dance with section 3 although it had 
not been brought into lorce. 'fliis was, 
one might add, the first Central law 
Oil preventive clelenlion alter the re¬ 
peal of M1S.\ in J9TT. The Janata's 
stalwarts — Morarji Hesai, Charan 
Singh and, espccialK. SliLUitJ Bhushan 
who had been moic ardent than the 
other two — had. tried to bring in a 
law' for preveniive detention but a* 
backbencher's revolt fui'cd their plans. 

However, when the National Security 
Ordinance W'as re-ciiaelcd as an .Act ol 
Parliament, section 9 of the Act de¬ 
parted from Clause 9 of the Ordinance 
and dropped the safeguard of an Ad¬ 
visory Board constituted by Uie Chief 
Jus*ice. It conformed to Article 22 in 
i*s previous fomi and ignortd the 
uineiidinent made by .section 3 to 
Article 22. 

The validity of the \ti w iis chulleng- 
f‘d in the Supreme Oiurt in A K Roy 
rs Union of India. The challenge failed 
But two of the five jiidge.<{ who up¬ 
held the validity nonelhcleAs held that 
when section 1(2) of the t-Bh Amend¬ 
ment Act conferred on the government 
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'tift ta the pixt 

visiooji of tlie Act shall cbnie into force 
and when, it cannot be '^construed to 
mean tliat Parliament left it to the im* 
lettered discretion or judgment of the 
r<*nlial uovennnenl wIk’ii to l)iing into 
lorce any provisions *»l the Aniend- 
iiicnl Act”, 

The di.scMX-lK'n was a very limited 
one. The Act must he l)roughl into 
force wi.hin a “reasonable lime”. If it 
was not lifoiight into fore- within a 
reasonable lime the c-oiiits could issiie 
a will oi mandamus comiKlling govern- 
inefil lo do its duly. Tlie two judges 
who ruled lo this eflfecl were A C 
Cnpta and V D I'uizapurkar, JJ. 

The majority comprising Quef Justice 

V Chaudi-acbiid and P N Bhagwati 
and D A J| ruled that “Parlia¬ 

ment having left lo the uii/ctfered 
[italics mine] judgment of the Central 
govoinment the (piesUon as regards 
the linw* for bringing the ]irovi.sions ot 
the 44th \meiidnienl into force, it is 
not for thi- roiirt to compel the govern- 
ment to do that w'hich, according to 
the m;md.i-e of t>;c Parliament, lies in 
il.s diseretion to dc) when il considers it 
opportune lo do it". 

The iiirnmcnt is palixibly fallacious 
tor it begs the question. “Unfettered 
di.soKtion” died with the Stuarts. Jt 
<ann()t e\is^ in a eoiintry governed by 
the rule of law. The Supreme Court 
itself hiLs lime and again ruled that 
none can claim “unfettered** iKJWcr. 
The majority ruling is nothing short ot 
abdicatifin ol rcsjxmsihility by the 
Supreme Gnirt. The majority judges 
loldcd tln‘ir hands and piously obsei'vcd 
“\Vi* have no doubt that in leaving it 
t«j the jndgincnt nl tlio Central goveni- 
inent lo deculc as Uj when the varanis 
provisions (jI the -ilth Aiiicndincnt 
shou’d he brought into force, the 
J^irliament could twit have intended 
that llie Central governrmmt may cxer* 
ci.vc a kind of velo over its constituent 
will by not ever bringing the Amencl- 
rnenl or some of its provksioiis iii'<» 
force’*. 

Fine. .And if the government did 
just that and thus flouted what Parlia- 
menl 'Intendetr can it be .said that 
the power is “unfettered” and the 
cxitirts W'ill not interfere. Onoc it is 
conceded that Parliament’s intention is 
not carried out by the government, the 
claims to nnfetterf’d power is exposed 
as false. 

The decision in this case was given 
on December 28. 1981. A year has 
elapsed and there is no sign of. the 
amendment to Article 22 being broui^t 
into force. What period of time did 
the majority envisage by "not ever” — 
whose life-time? 


tlie three; ip ilie fnaj^ty tire two 
(Bhagwati and Desai jj) ate addicted 
to populist rhetoric In and outside the 
court-mom. They should ponder over 
the effect of their ruling on Bihar child 
iindertrials. On March 29, 1982 tin* 
state’s counsel tuld the court that no 
no’iflcation has yet been issued to 
bring into force the Children Act pas¬ 
sed I)y the state legislature 12. repeat 
12, years ago. According to the report 
in /mffun Express the ne.xt day Mr Jtus- 
tice Bhagwati e\pres.sed his slK)ck when 
he; was so informed. He and Justice 
Bahanil Islam asked the cx>uus<'l to 
help the court to draw .some principle 
applicable to childni'n in the absence 
of a law% The judges asked Hw lawycr.s 
to look HI) even the Isnglish law* for 
guidance. 

The C<ntre had piLs.scd a iiKxk'l 


Children Act long ago And most Stales 
have their own progressive Acts. It 
appears that Bihar is the onl> state 
without a law on children. 

The Bihar counsel aL^o to il the 
court that there were 142 children io 
48 of the 65 jails in Bihar. Slatislhs 
fnmi 17 jails are \Cl lo come. Tlic 
children in tbe>e jails aic all bi4ow 18. 
Some are barel> niiu‘. 

The youngest in the chart showing 
children in various jails Ls She<ip.4dt)i 
]x)har 9, iti Serail Kel'a siih-jaLl. lie 
was airested in CVtober last year lor 
unlawful passes.sion of railway property. 

If the minority view in Box’s ease* 
had Ik'Cii .adopted, manflaimi.s could 
h.ivc been issued to ‘the wietched 
Bihar government and the desperate 
search for help in Kng’ish law wnnltl 
not have been iicccssarx*. 
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ECS0!«0M1C AND WLltlClAt WfeEI0W‘ 


Real Estate 

Anin 

DBLfll. iiloiij; with other urban centres 
in the country, has been experiencing a 
phenomenal boom in real estate prices 
since 1977, In the capital citv, the 
increase has been particular^' steep, 
notwithstanding the existence of the 
Delhi Development Authority, an ofli- 
cial agency charged with planned 
development of land in the Union 
territory. DDA, in fact, has a monopoly 
hold over land in Delhi, Yet the poli¬ 
cies of this public b/idy have hardly 
helped the common man. The uncon¬ 
trolled rise in land values in Delhi has 
led to a doubling and tripling of rents 
in most localities, and even the middle 
classes arc being forced out of their 
places of residence in the cit\ to more 
and more remote areas. 

Since November 1981. however, real 
estate prices in Delhi have cither 
stabilised or have declined at places bi¬ 
as much as 25 per cent. Price declines 
have been noted in other places too, 
such us Bombay. Ahmedabad and 
Baroda - though not to the same ex¬ 
tent, In Delhi, the decline of real estate 
prices has been preceded by a large- 
scal« release of land for commercial 
purposes by the DDA in Delhi and 
for residential purposes in areas bor¬ 
dering Delhi by the adjoining; state 
governments. Conversely, this recent 
release of land and decline in land 
prices underscores how DDA*s policies 
have in the oast hclned to maint-iin 
high land prices. 

The 1961 Master Plan for Delhi en¬ 
visaged development of around 60,000 
hectares of laiiil. However, barely 20 
per cent of this land has been deve¬ 
loped. Even of the land developed, only 
a fraction has been released for con¬ 
struction. It is to be remembered that 
the projections of the plan were based 
on. an estimare of population of 50 
lakh, whereas the present population 
level is over 60 lakh. DDA’s tardiness, 
therefore, has contributed directly to a 
huge gap between siipoly of and de¬ 
mand for land. 

Naturally, a situation of developing 
scarcity is ideal for speculation. A 
high rate of capital appreciation -- at 
times of more than 1,000 per cent - - 
over the previous five years has attrac¬ 
ted large numbers of investors into the 
real estate business. The prospect of 
large capital gains, moreover, attracted 
as well as generated vast amounts of 
black money. The clandestine operations 


as Badness 

Kumar 

gave scope to operations by middle¬ 
men who went on to control the whole 
trade. Builders and brokers initially 
charged a fee of two to four per cent 
of the sale price of the broker and the 
builder, respectively; since activity was 
brisk, huge sums of money were made 
by the middlemen who graduated to 
owning and controlling large chunks of 
real estate themselves. 

The absence of appropriate laws and 
icgulations for the real estate business 
and trade strengthened the position of 
the middlemen. The busim*ss opera¬ 
tions were underpinned by contacts 
developed with politicians and bureau¬ 
crats at a cost which could easily be 
passed on to the linal purchasers of 
the property. Through regular pay-offs 
and offers of prized investments, the 
long arm of the law could thus be kept 
ar bay. advance information obtained, 
files cleared promptly, and irregularities 
condoned. For instance, it is no .secret 
from the authorities that builders do 
not bid with their own money for land 
sold at Public Auctions. Instead, they 
advertise through brokers and collect 
mono in advance as fixed deposits 
against a promise of allotments of pro¬ 
perty. Thus, cost is no consideration 
and bids at auctions have been spiral¬ 
ling upward. Indeed, land has come to 
constitute 55 ncr cent of the cost of 
even high-rise buildiJtg^. There are 
strong relativities in property values, so 
that difTorentuil:^ tend to be maintained 
and all prices move in tandem. 

Middlemen have the backing of un¬ 
recorded financiers whose role is to 
provide immediate money when needed 
(mostl: black) in return for block 
hookings of prized property. They also 
help in establishing effective monopoly, 
through rceulated release of property 
to the final investors. 

DDA even seems to have been bend¬ 
ing its rules to favour builders. Reports 
have it that DDA has been violating 
its own rules by allowing builders to 
participate in auctions and alloting 
land to them even when they have not 
completed payments for earlier allot¬ 
ments. Manipulation of auctions could 
well be the next step. In fact, it is 
believed, that nfost conglomerates of 
builders, brokers* and financiers in 
Delhi are overextended and are unable 
ito make full payments to DDA for 
their purchases made in the previous 
year. This prevents the builders from 


starting construction, disposing of pro¬ 
perty* and even reducing their burden. 
Audit makes their own position preca¬ 
rious. 

The recent change in DDA policy, 
however, is not much connected with 
concern for the common well-being. It 
has been suggested tliat, to raise money 
for various activities related to Asiad. 
DDA has been forced to raise money 
through auctions of commercial plots, 
increased offerings of land for residen¬ 
tial purposes to group housiii.g socie¬ 
ties and under the Rohini Scheme. 
Thus, in the Ist one year, DDA has 
reportedly released more property 
than in the five earlier years combined. 
The recent large release has evidently 
saturated the investin.g public; and 
immediately, at any rate, the monopoly 
of builders, brokers and financiers ha«; 
been adversely affected. The problems 
of the established builders have been 
aggravated bv the face that Asiad- 
related hotel-ciun-commercial comple¬ 
xes are fast coming up .ind offering a 
lot of property for occupation within 
the next year. Since these hotel com¬ 
plexes receive preferential treatment, 
they arc not facing the same problems 
as the others in the real estate trade. 

Clearly, DDA-induced changes in the 
supply and demand structure of real 
estate can help reduce prices in the 
real estate business in Delhi - - as in 
the last six months. On the contrary, 
by not offering land at lower prices. 
DDA helps provide a peg to property 
values. Recently, it withdrew land 
offered for auction because the pre¬ 
determined reserve price was not avail¬ 
able to it. Thus, rather than allow land 
prices to slide down, it has implicitly 
announced its intention, to maintain 
real estate prices. Since laud value 
forms approximately 55 per cent 
of the cost, if the value of 
this component is maintained, other 
costs remaining unchanged, housing 
prices can at best stabilise if not in¬ 
crease. Such a policy would only glad¬ 
den the hearts of builders* speculators, 
etc, since their past investments would 
be .protected. For who.se benefit is the 
DDA functioning? 


When corresponding with the 
Circulation Department* subscri- 
beis aie leqaeited to mention 
their iubsciiption numben. 
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Police under Left Front Government 

(By a Special Coraeq^ndcnt) 


IT is true that under Left Front rule 
different political parties in West 
Bengal have the freedom of expression, 
of forming organisations, holding 
meetings and demonstrations — to a 
considerably greater degree than in 
the Congress(l) ruled states. The Left 
Front government has also publicly 
declared its determination not to use 
NSA and ESMA and has protested 
againsiNhc Bihar Press Bill. But all is 
not well and there are many violations 
of civil liberties. The attitude of the 
pi»lice, especially, shows no sign of 
change. 

Of the 13,311 prisoners in dltfc-ent 
West Bengal jails at the end of June, 
1981, as many as 8,216 were under- 
jrial prisoners, while the number ol 
con\ielcd prisoners was 1.700. In other 
words, the number of undertrial pri¬ 
soners was almost double that of the 
convicted prisoners.. Moreover, accord¬ 
ing to the amended Criminal Procedure 
Code, if the police fails tC> present its 
ihargr.slicct to an inulcrtrial prisoner 
within 90 days of his arrest, the pri¬ 
soner has to be enlarged on bail, even 
on PR bond. But many undertrial pri¬ 
soners have neither been given charge- 
'iheets nor released on bail. This is 
particularly so in the case ot the Naxa- 
lifc undertrial prisoners. 

Secondly, many prisoners, especially 
tribals, are not released even after the 
expiry of their term. There are 24 such 
prisoners in Midnapore jail. 

Then there are allegations of torture 
— and even death - in police lock-up. 
Anwar Ansarj, alleged Jo be a dacoit, 
died at the Sadar Hospital at Asansol 
soon after he had been transferred 
there from police lock-up. There were 
angry demonstrations before Barakar 
police station demanding punishment 
of the officcr-in-chargc. Similarly, Sri- 
darn Nag died in the lock-up in Shyam- 
pukur police station, Calcutta, after 
alleged torture by the police. This led 
to angiy demonstrations by all sec¬ 
tions of the people, including CPI(M) 
and Congrcss(l). Another person alle¬ 
ged to be a thief died in police lock-up 
in Kandi, Mursidabad District, on 
October 14. l^octil residents alleged that 
the man had been tortured to death by 
the police, and a protest bandh was 
organised in Kandi town. There have 
been other such instances. Though en¬ 
quiry was ordered in all these cases, 
the results are not yet known. 

The behavk>ur, of the police is 


especially atrocious when dealing with 
alleged Naxalitcs, particularly those 
belonging, to the .so-called second 
Central Committee of the CPI(M-L). 
Even according to police reports, only 
some 20 ‘actions* have been committed 
by the Naxalitcs in different districts 
in the last two >cars. Bur the police 
have arrested more than a thousand 
persons and have kn loose a reign of 
terror in certain areas. One such area 
is Saktinagar in Nadia District. The 
A.ssociation for Protection of Dcmocr:t- 
tic Rights tAPDR) sent a fact-finding 
team to the area 9nd, on investigation, 
the team came to the conclusion that 
there was enough evidence of police 
e\ces.scs. Tlu-re art* c«)iMp’uin‘s ol 
ixd'cc ii.siu.n tliird-di *iii c iiiefhod.N on 
persons arrested on suspicion of alleged 
connection with Naxalitcs. It is no 
wonder that the police practise torture 
since Chief Minixor lyoti Basil has 
maintained that his government docs 
not recognise Naxalitcs as political 
workers and has given the police a 
free hand to deal with Naxalitcs. 

Here arc some glaring instances of 
police treatment of Naxalitcs. 

Tnpas Sarkar, an alleged Naxalito. 
w.is wanted by the police. Failing to 
arrest him. the police arrested his 
cider brother Sanat Sarkar but released 
him on the same day. Later Sanai Sar¬ 
kar was re-arrested along with his 
ailing elder sister, Shovuna Surkar. 
Both were released on bail. The police 
also arrested two brothers-in-law of 
Tapas Sarkar, Ajit Seth and Rabindra 
Nath Seth, and ihev too were later on 
released. They also arrested Tapas 
Sarkar*s wife, Swapna Sarkar, and later 
released her on bail. Thus, Tapas 
Sarkar's brother, wife, sister, brothers- 
in-law were all arrested simply because 
they were related to Taoas Sarkar. The 
police even arrested, Dipak Ghosh, a 
senior engineer of Government of India, 
for giving shelter to Swapna Sarkar. 
Tapa.s Surkar was also arrested tm 
]une 22 and is now in jail. 

Swapun Saha, a third vear student 
of RG Kar Medical College was arres¬ 
ted fn.ni Islunipur. West 1>inajpiir, fur 
alleged connection with extremists. He 
was hrou.ght to Calcutta and was mcrci- 
le'ssly tortured at ‘Retreat*, the CID 
lock-up at Tollygungc. Uttam Saha, an 
employee of Kanchrapara railway work¬ 
shop and resident of Saktinagar, Nadia 
district, was arrested on October 22, 


1981, and was kept in Kotwali PS for 
five days, where he was mercilessly 
tortured. He was later on sent to 
Kalyani PS where he was subjected to 
further torture by CID and DIB men. 
On November 5 he was sent to Krish- 
nagorc jail where he was kept in soli¬ 
tary lock-up tor 24 hours. He was re¬ 
leased on bail in january 1982. but was 
ag:iin arrested on October 10 and tor¬ 
tured. Ho was sent lo Krishnagoro jail 
where he along with other prusonors 
went on a hunger strike against jail 
conditions. He was then sent to Dum 
Dum Central Jail and then to Alipore 
Central Jail. Fifteen cases hir e been 
registered against him under dUlcrent 
sections at diilercnt places. Uttam Saha 
has been suffering from nervous break¬ 
down and also walks with dilliculty as 
a result of the torture inflicted upon 
him. 

Another case woith mentioning is 
that of Dipak Guha who lias been 
charged in nine cases under different 
.sections of I PC. three of them relating 
to Bihar and six to different places in 
We.st Bengal, rndranath Baksht, a medi¬ 
cal doctor, was arrested on June 26, 
1982 but was produced before SDJM. 
Barrackpore. only four days later, on 
June 30, in gros.'» violation of the legal 
provisions. The I rial of all these per¬ 
sons hiis not yet begun, though they 
were arrested a considerable lime back. 

According to information proxided 
in tin* Ix)k S.ihha (T/ir S/ufcxim/u, 
October 17). there were more cases of 
police firing resulting in death in West 
Bengal than anywhere else in the 
'^•onnlrx las^ \rar. Of lh«- 751 case.s of 
police firing, resulting in 337 deaths. 
West Bengal’s share was 248 liring.s and 
62 death«i. The West Bengal govern¬ 
ment has maintained that firing was 
not resorted to against any democratic 
movement; nevertheless, this repeated 
resort to police firing has been a very 
disturbing feature under Left Front 
rule. 

Thus under the Left Front regime in 
We.st Bengal, the police carry on tor¬ 
ture in.sido lock-ups, harasses relatives 
of wanted persons, do not produce ar¬ 
rested persons before the Court within 
the stipulated time and do not release 
prisoners even after the expiry of their 
(irison terms. The AFDR lias in a 
memorandum drawn the attention of 
the state government to this state of 
affairs, ft ha.s al.so organised poster c\- 
hibition.s in different parts of Calcutta 
(the last one was on October 4) drawing 
the attention of the public to police ex- 
c*esses. Tile APDR has sought permis¬ 
sion to vi.sit different jails for investi¬ 
gating the conditions of undertrial 
prisoners. 
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From the statement of the Chairman Me S Bhoothalingam 

Satisfactory Results and a Promising Future 


I. ^ '■ vl 



The performance of the Company in the year 
ended June 1982 was satisfactory Sales dur¬ 
ing the year increased by 9% but this growth 
rata was considerably less than the 17% 
achieved in the previous year One reason for 
the much lower turnover arises out of the 
rather low prices fixed for our products While 
costs have been increasing in several 
respects, the corresponding revision of prices 
continues to be long delayed We have tried to 
mitigate the effects of this by unrelenting pur¬ 
suit of efficiency and greater productivity But 
there are severe limits to this process, and 
unless policies are changed, these con¬ 
straints will increase further 
On what I regard should be the nature of such 
changes. I cannot do better than repeat what I 
said last year "For enabling growth, and flow 
of plentiful supplies in response to demand, it 
IS my view that price policy, besides being ]u$t. 
should be simple and clear, and as far as pos¬ 
sible automatic in application Itwouldbewell 
worth considering whether the price of each 
and every drug—and they run into hundreds if 
not thousands—should be specifically noti¬ 
fied A more general and flexible system, app¬ 
lied to classified groups of drugs rather than to 
each individual formulation and providing 
quick and simple procedures for necessary 
adjustments, has a much better chance of 
achieving the main objectives vii growth, 
adequate production in response to demand 
and prices which yield no more than a rate of 
return, adequate to enable a steady flow of 


new investment I am sure that if earnestly 
searched for in a spirit of mutual confidence 
and cO'Operation. such a better system can be 
devised' 

In conformity with Government policy, the 
necessary approvals have been obtained for a 
reduction in the non-resident interest m the 
equity share capital of the Company to 40% 
and the simultaneous increase of the total 
equity share capital to Rs 20 crores through 
fresh issue of equity capital Thereafter, the 
scop3 for increasing the nature and range of 
our activities will become considerably wider 
It Will be our policy to make the fullest use of 
opportunities not only in the pharmaceutical 
industry but also in other fields which we feet 
competent to enter For doing so. it may be 
necessary to enlarge or strengthen our organ 
isation and the scope of our research 
So far. the primary thrust of our Company s 
Research and Development effort has been 
towards development of more modern and 
efficient chemical processes and technology 
for the manufacture of existing drugs An 
important part of this has been botanical 
research work for the development of 
improved strains of medicinal plants and the 
discovery of new plants potentially useful spe¬ 
cifically for the manufacture of steroids 
Recently we have taken up the development 
of processes for the manufacture of now and 
more modern drugs proposed to be manufac¬ 
tured at Ankleshwar 

We hope to extend progressively our field of 
research further, to more basic activity for the 
discovery of new compounds, whether syn¬ 
thetic or based on the abundant variety of 
medicinal plants available in India 
Exports—33% higher 

The Company's exports in the year amounted 
to Rs 430 lakhs, which is 33% higher than in 
the previous year This achievement gives 
cause for satisfaction in a year in which total 
exports of pharmaceuticals from India 
increased by only 19 5% 

In conclusion. I would like to pay a tribute to 
the energy and devotion with which our entire 
staff has worked for the Company 
NotG This doss not purport to be a record of 
the proceedings of the Annuel Oeneraf Meet¬ 
ing For a copy of the Chairman's full state¬ 
ment and the report and accounts, please 
apply to the Secretary, Gfaxo Laboratories 
(India) Limited, Dr Annie Besant Bead, Worli, 
Bombay 400 025 
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SPAIN 


Hastening Slowly 

Peter O’Brien 


A LITTLE more than five years ago, 
in these columns duly 2. 1977), 1 had 
asked the question: is Spain moving to- 
wards socialism? The general election 
of October 28 has now given the Span¬ 
ish Socialist Workers Parly (PSOE), 
led by Felipe Gonzalez., a massive man¬ 
date for change. With 201 of the 350 
seats in the Spanish parlianicnt it has 
the constitutional and popular autho¬ 
rity to initiate reforms but not to make 
a revolution. Those reforms will cer¬ 
tainly be opposed bv the right wing 
Popular Alliance, under one of Franco's 
former ministers, Manuel Fraga, whose 
support increased dramatically fjump¬ 
ing from 9 to 106 seats). With the vir¬ 
tual electoral annihilation of the Com¬ 
munist Party (reduced to four seats) 
and what was previously the govern¬ 
ing group. Union of the Democratic 
Centre (now down to a dozen repre¬ 
sentatives) the parliamentary panorama 
resembles the famous verbal portrait 
.ske'clii'il so vtviiUy in flu* 1930s by 
Spain’s great poet, Antonio Machado. 

There are still the two Spains. The 
one, embodied institutionally in the 
Church and the Army with their con¬ 
trol over the educational system €'ind 
the admirdstration, believes fervently in 
hierarchical, centralised command. Its 
nationalism is a coat of a single colour 
— those who question orders are at 
once suspected of treacherous designs. 
The other, whose organisational mani¬ 
festations have generally been through 
(clandestine) political parties and 
trade unions, regional groups and 
motely associations of artists, has 
always struggled for greater participa¬ 
tion of all in the perpetual making of 
Spain. Democracy and socialism be¬ 
come simultaneously the means and 
the ends. 

When it takes office in December 
the new government thus faces an old 
task, the! deepening and strengthening 
of democracy in Spain. Yet the chal¬ 
lenge must be met in particularly 
dHTicult circumstances. Politi¬ 
cal violence continues to erupt, 
whether from the Army with its end¬ 
less mutterings of a coup or the military 
wing of the Basque separatist organisa¬ 
tion ETA (other parts of that group¬ 
ing, notably the Seventh Assembly, 
openly renounced violence just prior to 
the elections). Less than ^8 hours after 
the polls had delivered their verdict 



the assassination of (he army comman¬ 
der of the Madrid region, logistically 
the key post in Spain, made if clear 
that some groups still rely more on the 
bullet than the ballot. 

Economically, unemployment is 
running at 15 (oflicial figures) io 20 
(unofficial but more probable) per cent 
of the labour force and the trend is 
still on the increase. As yet it is hard 
to estimate accurately the condition of 
the country’s finances but there is 
little doubt that government debt is 
substantial and the foreign exchange 
situation, already tenuous, is liable to 
worsen rapidly when the predictable 
bcut of capital flight occurs. With 
inflation by no means on the wane 
there is no lack of prophets of doom. 

In foreign affairs it looks us if the 
new government has similar dilemmas 
with two organisations, NATO and the 
EEC. Spain is already in the former 
and a good part of the way towards 
kiining the latter. If the* current in¬ 
dicators are a reliable guide, then Spain 
will become a reluctant member of 
both. For although a referendum on 
membership of NATO is promised, the 
government will probably use that as 
n platform to renegotiate some of the 
conditions without* actually pulling out: 
while the EEC link will eventually 
materialise on terms giving little cause 
for enthusiasm either in Spain or 
among existing members, TTie symbolic 
significance of both lies in their rein¬ 
forcement of Spain’s image as western 
and European. Such an image is an 
a.sset internally, where it is seen as 
part and parcel of the commitment to 
democracy. But it is a double-edged 
sword externally, above all in Latin 
America. Following the Malvinas, and 
given the personal prestige of Felipe 
Gonzalez in several key countries of 
the continent, Spain’s new government 
must be pareful to distance itself from 
the bulk of the foreign oolicy pro¬ 
nouncements (not to mention actions) 
emanating from these two groups. The 
strident calls of Anglo-Saxon nationa¬ 
lism currently drown the rest. They 
have succeeded in directing an instru¬ 
ment ostensibly aimed West-East along 
the axis North-South, and have mus¬ 
tered more agreement for external 
economic sanctions than for internal 
economic measures. Spain can ill afford 
to be tarred with either of these 


bushes. In anv event Margiuct That¬ 
cher might well settle the matter if she 
decides to follow her previous gun¬ 
boats with others to Gibraltar. 

From the context just sketched the 
new gi>vcrnment seems to have drawn 
one major conclusion. It will not try to 
implement nationalisation measures 
(dismissed disparagingly by Gonzalez 
as relics of the 1946 Labour govern¬ 
ment in Britain) or other policies 
which might directly call into question 
the distribution of public and private 
economic power. Instead, it will con¬ 
centrate on completely revamping the 
slate apparihis .su that it itjim-s to lie 
the mechanism of authoritarian action 
imd a fief of the lew. 'fhat approach 
has the merit of tackling several of the 
key areas of social policy, especially 
health and (to a lesser extent) educa¬ 
tion, at the points where the central 
government can do most. If regional 
governments, most of which are sym¬ 
pathetic to the broad airr*^ of the in¬ 
coming administration's policies, ope¬ 
rate along the same lines then some 
progress will be made. 

None of this, of course, is tantamount 
to socialism as an economic strategy. 
Rather, it is a move towards social 
democracy along the lines followed, 
until its recent defeat in the Bundestag, 
by the SPO in West Germany. The 
teutonic tutoring of Gonzalez, particu¬ 
larly by Brandt and Kreisky, has always 
been a much stronger influence than 
Latin variants of socialism as practised 
by, say, Mittcrand or Craxi. In this 
sense the PSOE is seeking to wcupy the 
centre of the political stage and in so 
doing to redefine the terms of political 
debate. 

The erstwhile Centre party no longer 
has that much space in which to operate 
and cstabli.sh an identity. Indeed, the 
room for manoeuvre is most likely to 
come, if at all, fnmi dissension within 
the Popular Alliance. That alliance Is 
an uneasy one between a smallish group 
of Christian Democrat leanings and a 
larger band of strongly conservative and 
Franquist nersuasion, with the latter 
prepaw'd to shed i-ts democratic disguise 
at the first promising opportunity. 
Despite all his bluster, Fraga’s behaviour 
is still more akin to comic opera's Duke 
of Plazatoro (who led his regiment from 
behind) than to its real-live major 
general (who confidently strode ahead 
of his troops). If the vocal arch-con¬ 
servatives strengthen their grip, another 
centre-right formation might come into 
being. 

What of the Left, and in particular 
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the Ciiinmunist Piiity? After the elec¬ 
toral Tiascot for which ho must bear a 
larRc part oJ the responsibility, Santiago 
Carrillo has relinquished his occupancy 
of the secretary-generalship. He has 
not, howexor. lost his hold on the 
piirtv apparatus. Mis replacement. 
Gerardo Ii^lesias, a 37-ycar old miner 
whose credentials as a militant during 
the dictatorship are firmly established 
was by no means the expected choice. 
It seems that he is likely to follow the 
Carrj|l<> line of iron discipline within 
the Party and may in other ways be a 
faithful disciple of the chief (who in 
iinv cjiM* re'ain.s liis .seal on fli<* e\«‘eutive 
committee and continues to be the 
ParU .spokesniar. in parlianicnl). Al! 
this adds up to a rciilllrmalion of the 
personalistic, authoritarian style of 
control which was the focus of dispute 
last year, when si\ members of the 
executive committee bad to resign, and 
of course was a festering sore during 
the later years of exile in Paris. The 

lATIN AMERICA 


CRISES concentrate the mind wonder¬ 
fully. The aftermath of the .Malvinas 
marks the beginning of the realisation 
ill Uitin America that the cordiality of 
the European centre/right was always 
conditional: provided the Latin Ameri¬ 
can peoples did not assert their identi- 
tie.s. the European conservatives would 
proffer the liundshake: but if tlwy did. 
then the strongarm would rule. Yet 
(he realisation will take time, for the 
myths are ingrained. Despite the dis¬ 
memberment of Uruguay (“the Swit¬ 
zerland of Latin America"), by the 
military some years back, it is still all 
too common for the Helvetic labelling 
to be attached to Costa Rica. A brief 
examination of what is happening 
within and around this small but im¬ 
portant country is enough to dispel 
the illusions and concentrate our atten¬ 
tion on the real crises, geopolitical, 
political and economic, which are 
sweeping the land. 

Since the c'vil sirilV of UM8 Costa 
Rica has had no armed forces. Elec¬ 
tions have taken place every four years 
and the country has been a home for 
numerous political refu.gces fleeing 
from bloody regimes in South America 
as well as other parts of Central 
America. The social policies* particu- 


contrndiclion between a public preach¬ 
ing of Hurocmnnuinism and heavy- 
handed rule inside the Parry certainly 
pushed many of the younger militants 
into the position of "independent 
socialists*. At present several of them 
are ottering their technical skills and 
broad political backing to P30E. If if 
fails to concreiise a more sharply social¬ 
ist line, then a reformation of groupings 
on the Left will most likely result. 

So we return to the original query: 
are we heading towards a Socialist 
Spain? The aawwt'r in list lie I hat wo 
are moving towards a more democritic 
Spain and that shift is consistent with 
consolidating the bases ft>r a genuinely 
socialist thrust in the future. As before 
in Spain's history, however, the external 
circumstances arc not likelv to favour 
the internal initiatives. For the moment, 
as indeed for most moments. Gramsci's 
huiioiis ItTiun.i, “j)c.ssinii.sm ol the rcastm, 
but optimism of the spirit", must be the 
guide. 


larly in health and education, have 
been among the most progressive in 
the continent during the last few 
decades. Rut the image of a haven of 
peace amidst the turbulent seas of 
Latin America is undergoing a swift 
and radical transformation. The coin¬ 
cidence ol !he deepening striirtiiral 
crisis of the international system, 
ihe hcrcc political and economic 
offensive of the US, the Nicaraguan 
liberation struggle (given a splendid 
international boost by that country's 
election to the Latin American seat 
on the UN Security Council), the on¬ 
going conflicts in El Salvador and 
Guatemala, the dramatic events in 
Mexico ” all this has been much 
more than sulficient to tear open the 
membranes of calm and expose the 
sensitive tissues of t’he Costa Rican 
bourgeoisie. 

The fact is that the government of 
Liberacion NacionaJ. (elected in May 
1982) under President Luis Monge, is 
showing every sign of following to the 
letter the dictates of Washington. !n 
the economic sphere the situation was 
already critical when the narty took 
over. Under the presidency of Carrazo. 
and particularly from early 1981. on¬ 
wards, the external debt had risea at a 


driunatic rate (it now .sliuids at rougldy 
S 5 billion, or at jca.st $ 2,000 jmt 
capita, a level significantly ubov'e 
annual per capita income) and the 
government had on two occasions 
failed to fulfil agreements reach»*ii 
with the IMF. The late 1970s boom in 
coffee prices had collapsed and the 
markets for industrial products ex¬ 
ported mainly by the affiliates of trans¬ 
national corporations to neighbouring 
countries under the umbrella of the 
Central American Common Market 
w'cre likewise shrinking. Squeezed on 
all sides financially, the new govern¬ 
ment opted to follow Washington's big 
three - the State Department, the 
World Bunk and ihe IMF — apparently 
convinced that obedience to the first 
of these august institutions would earn 
favourable treatment from the brother¬ 
hood of international finance. 

In the primitive vocabulary of Rea¬ 
gan’s realpolitik, to support the US is 
to oppo.se Nicaragua. While Costa Rica 
had provided firm backup to the 
Sandinistas during the fight against 
Somoza, the attitude has been reversed 
now thal WashingUni lias proclaimed a 
Havana/Managua link to be the root 
of all evil. The evidence of the switch 
is abundant and di.sturbing. Even be¬ 
fore the first too days of the new pre¬ 
sidency were complete, three Nicara¬ 
guan diplomats had been expelled from 
Costa Rica for their alleged involve¬ 
ment in an attack on offices of the 
Honduran government in San lose. 
That step might be seen, in retros- 
spect, as one of tbe early chapters in 
what is fast becoming a chronicle of a 
war fore'o'd — Honduras ngaiii.st 
Nicaragua. According to declarations 
by US military officials, the Honduran 
.lirforce will unleash the onslaught in 
December as reprisal for the Sandinista 
subversion which is held to be under¬ 
mining the internal security of other 
Central American countries. 

The Costa Rican government has 
been quick to associate itself with these 
bellicose cries. It has strongly reinfor¬ 
ced diplomatic and military tics with 
Israel, long active in the region as 
supplier of arms and trainer of troops. 
Shortly after Monge took over, the 
Costa Rican embassy in Israel was 
moved from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. In 
September, Begin and Monge met in 
Washington and the former indicated 
that Istael was "very anxious to help" 
Costa Rica's security forces against the 
Sandinistas. It was even asserted that 
the PLO was training Costa Rican gue¬ 
rilla groups from bases in Nicaragua. In 
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October, Israel’s foreign minister visit¬ 
ed Costa Rica to cement ties still fur¬ 
ther. Although Costa Rica's lack of an 
y army means that overt war must come 
from Tegucigalpa, there is little doubt 
that for Washington the road to 
Managua passes through Tel Aviv and 
San lose. 

These days it is a short step from 
Tel Aviv to Buenos Aires; that too is 
a stride which the Costa Rican govern¬ 
ment has made with alacrity. Argenti¬ 
nian ‘advisers’ have for some time been 
organising local security forces to deal 
with threats real or imagined, cNternal 
or internal. From the Argentinian 
side the exercise yields appreciable re¬ 
turns; it offers the perfecr bridgehead 
for infiltrating the sizeable community 
of political refugees from that country 
who have settled in Costa Rica. The 
bridgehead has recently been employ¬ 
ed to devastating effect. In mid-Octo¬ 
ber a member of Argentina’s secret 
service was kidnapp^'d in San )i>se. 
probably by El Salvador’s FDR-FMLN 
liberation forces. The incident was 
seized by the OIJ (.Costa Rica’s secu¬ 
rity police) as the opportunity to in¬ 
terrogate a large part of the Argenti¬ 
nian residents on the grounds that they 
might be linked with foreign leftist 
groups. The government then issued 
various statements warning political re¬ 
fugees about their behaviour and me¬ 
nacing them with deportation in the 
event they should transgress the rapidly 
tightening frontiers of ‘acceptable 
friendships*. 

A!4 if all this were not enough to 
demonstrate unquestioning subservi¬ 
ence to Washington and its henchmen, 
the government has. for good measure, 
cracked down on two criminal con¬ 
nections which have irked the* US for 
some time -- Costa Rica’s acceptance 
of US tax renegades and its growing 
role as link in the cocaine chain 
stretching from Bolivia (raw material 
production) through Colombia (value 
added processing) to Miami (whole¬ 
saling and retailing). Strange world that 
which makes Roberto Velasco and the 
Sandinistas subject to the same sanc¬ 
tions! In appreciation of all these 
actions, major and minor, Costa Rica 
has been awarded the signal honour of 
a one-day visit from Reagan (on De¬ 
cember 4) when he makes his first trip 
to Latin America. Given that Colombia 
is the only other scheduled stop in the 
President’s brief, foray, and that Amlv^s- 
sador John Negroponte (Yale Univer¬ 
sity, Class of 'dO;. US Embassy, Saigon, 
Qiiss of '68) was lobbying hard for the 
Cn^tral to be in 


Honduras where he has worked feve¬ 
rishly to muster his anti-Managua 
mercenaries, the importance attached 
by the US to Costa Rica's stance is 
not hard to guage. 

One could be forgiven for thinking 
that all these geopolitical and political 
positions must at least earn Costa Rica 
substantial economic backing in this 
period of crisis. Not at all: on present 
reckoning the country looks like get¬ 
ting the proverbial mess of pottage — 
minus the pottage. The IMF has relent¬ 
lessly piled on the financial pressure 
and succeeded in cutting the colon free 
from its dollar moorings. The resultant 
devaluation has been over 600 per cent 
in 12 months and internal inflation, not 
surprisingly in a small and fairly open 
economy. Is now running around I55-60 
per cent. The cutback in imports, espe¬ 
cially of raw materials and interme¬ 
diates, added to the soaring cost of 
meeting foreign debt payments and the 
severe reductions in government invest¬ 
ment programmes has meant a verti¬ 
ginous decline in registered economic 
activity. In the first quarter of 1982 
overall industrial prfnlaction was 7.5 
per cent down f>n the level of 12 
months earlier, while in key areas 
such as metalworking the drop was r»f 
the order of 30 per cent. Translated 
into unemployment, this means that 
about one quarter to one third of the 
workforce is currently without a job. 
Indeed, the government itself seems 
distinctly nervous about the economic 
consequences of its own actions. As 
an <u1 hoc nu'a.siire to ,slein th<* tide, 
it recently created an organisation for 
the ’Salvation of Enterprises’, It re¬ 
mains to be seen how that essay in 
squaring the circle will be viewed by 
the IMF. 

Where the Fund enters, the Bank is 
never far behind — and vice vers/t. 
The message from Clausen to Costa 
Rica is, of course, the same as that to 
everyone else: structural adjustment. 
Stripped of its verbal foliage th^s 
means: ’’concentrate on agricultural 

production, add a dash of prw'-ssing, 
and mix well with a si/cable dose of 
export oriented labour intensive indus¬ 
tries”. Pressed to turn the recipe into 
solid fare, the Bank is nevertheless 
found wanting; its garments bear far 
more resemblance to those of Hans 
Christian Anderssen's monarch than to 
Taiwanese textiles. The government is, 
however, busy, swallowing the 
doctrinaire pronouncements and wishes 
to show it is eager to please. The 
uiMurprisliig outcome is the short-term 
elimltiatloa o( much ot the flimsy 


economic fibre which has been patched 
together over the last two decades in 
the name of a highly problematic long¬ 
term ‘’radical transformation” which is 
supposed to yield a new, viable econo¬ 
mic structure. 

Not only the economics but also the 
politics of these changes leave every¬ 
thing to be desired. It is true that 
the communism has long been a dirty 
word in C’ostn Rica and that instead of 
trade unions, industrial relations arc 
characterised b\ ‘associations' which 
are the product of the social teachings 
of Pope Pius XU and Opus Dei. All 
the same, the famed docility and 
pliability of Costa Rican labour will be 
put to a severe test as nominal wage 
rates go below 50 cents an hour, real 
wages plummet (down 35 per cent in 
the past year), and social services are 
withdrawn. Some estimates suggest 
that whereas in 1971 about one fifth 
of the Costa Rican population was 
living at or below subsistence level, by 
1981 the pronorti«>n was well over one 
half. Present policies must make the 
knife cut deeper and tnerc is a limit to 
the bleeding. F.ven businessmen are 
expressing their concern and hinting 
that there is a rate of labour exploit¬ 
ation beyond which it might be wise 
not to push things. 

Among capitalists and politicians (fre¬ 
quently (he same people), the ’radical 
transformation* also poses some contra¬ 
dictions. They do not wish to suffer 
as a resub of the changes. One 
function of the State must be to ensure 
that this docs not h.appcn. But public 
expenditures arc now limited and many 
arc competing for the insurance pay¬ 
ments. Hence tin* shock wavts are 
.spnMding into llio IxMirgeoisic llierri- 
sclves. It is not a simple matter of 
clashes among agricultural, commer¬ 
cial/financial. and industrial fractions. 
The historical pattern of capitalism in 
Costa Rica has been such that interests 
of particular capitalists'arc often inter¬ 
woven with diverse kinds of economic 
activity. Who is fighting for whar and 
for which reasons will be revealed as 
the struggle unfolds. 

Another Latin American myth is 
thus being exploded. The process now 
in motion is turning the land without 
an army into an armed camp; the 
haven for political exiles into an open 
prison; the image of a strife-free coun¬ 
try into a cracked mirror where jag¬ 
ged edges are just as sharp and poten¬ 
tially lethal as those of the rest of 
Latin America; the Costa Rica into a 
tarra pobre. 
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UNLIKE some othei metropolises in 
Indid, Bdngaloic is not dn old oi tiadi- 
tional settlement, it is not an ancient 
capital, It does not stand on a river 
bank, it has no pf)it Notwithstandim; 
the absence of growth driving, conven¬ 
tional cilv-ioundjng characteiistics, 
Bangaloie, tudav, is the hfth-ranking 
commercial metiopolis of this country 
In the last decade, it has known a 
growth late close to 76 per cent 
During the seventeenth centuiy 
Bangaloie is said to have been set up 
bv a chieftain, kempe Gowda For a 
long time theieafter, it icmained a small 
settlement with little to distinguish it 
from Chikkabaltapui. >elahanka, or 
Chennapatna. which arc its satellites 
now fn the 1780s Tiopu Sultan built a 
palace, around which grew the nucleus 
of the old citv, still called City Market 
l^ter, the Biitish expeditions against 
Tipnu Sultan brought m then wake the 
histone break Aided b\ the Maharajah 
of Mysore, the Biitish set up a canton 
meot in 1809 at Bangalore Since then 
the citv grew as an Anglo Idian settle¬ 
ment, While, the immediate reasons for 
the establishment (M the Cantonment 
were plamlv strategic, the later growth 
was substantially owing to the salubriety 
of the climate foi the white-skinned 
residents. Two Bingalon settlciiunfs 
thus came up, parallel but separate the 
local one administered b\ the Mysore 
State, and the othei, the Cantonment, 
under British jurisdiction Only after 
independence were the\ brought under 
the authority oi the Bangalore Municipal 
Corporation However, even totlay, foi 
large numbers ot its residents, they exist 
IS s<paiate enlitics > and tluir growth 
too has been distinct 
In reevnt years, the growth of Banga¬ 
lore can be traced to a senes of adminis¬ 
trative decisions largely linked to indus* 
tnal location Tn 1941 Bangaloie was 
a small urban town with a population 
of 4.07 lakh, in which 27 per cent of the 
work force wa& employed m the second¬ 
ary sector (mining and manufactunng) 
consisting mainly of manufacturing in 
the welbknown Binny Mills at Cotton* 
pet. During the last war. an aircraft 
manufacturing facility was set up here 


now the gigantic HAL Soon iftei 
came another a communications 
equipment manufacturing facility 
now the mammoth ITI Ihe post 
independence peiiod is dotted with the 
setting up ol the 'Mahalanobis indust¬ 
ries' HMT, BEL, BEML, and so on 
And, finally, in 19*56, the '‘tatc govern¬ 
ment decided to telocate its capital, 
away fiom Mysore and in this cil\ The 
government built a massive legislatjve- 
cum administrative cdihcc Vidhana 
Soudha known the woild ovei 

Each of these decisions had its own 
(onsCfineiKCs With so iimkIi mdiLstrv 
there was a human influx from the 
neighbouring states The skilled indus 
trial woiker, to this dav, is either Mala- 
yah or Tamil The shifting of the 
capital created a vast reservoir of pettv 
flerical lobs But, indeed, the usuil 
source of giowth nrivatc capital in 
vestment in comitieicc and industry by 
local people was missing There is 
no local equivalent to the Marwan or 
( hetti 11 1 he private inveshiient which 

followed the majoi influx of public 
sector investment cime largely from 
outside Bangaloie Also of the 53 (as 
ol 1978) large pnvatclv owned establish¬ 
ments. as mans as 21 were under 
foreign ownership Secondary employ¬ 
ment, which stood at 15,066 in 1911, 
lose to 145,862 in 1971 Thus, the 
growth, powered hv external factors led, 
hist, to the two Bangalore's amalgama¬ 
ting, and then, briskly, to a large metro 
polia emerging, with its links to the 
outside What were a small provincial 
town and a mihury cantonment grew 
into a ‘cosmopohs* with a strong impe¬ 
rial legacy, aopreciated bv the outside 
settleis as 'modernitv* 

Unlike other Indian metropolises^ 
Bangalore has a long industrial history 
(lahk 4) and mav he expected to piO’' 
vide a 'model' of sorts for new indus¬ 
trial settlements especially in view 
of Its success, at least till the mid- 
1970s, m maintaining a law density 
structure (Table 1) m the midst ot rapid 
industrial growth. 

This, briefly, is the city that Prakasa 
Rao and Tewan set out to study rigo^ 
oufly, early in tba laat decade.* They 


have done a commendable job, albeit in 
a limited frame As such, the book can 
contribute immensely to the activities 
of people in diverse walks planners, 
administrators, academicians, business¬ 
men, bankers, even politicians For 
example, one can begin to olan power 
cuts rationally in the citv on the basi<k 
of rhis type of studv 

farliei uty survevs contributed 
only marginallv. if at all, to the plan 
nmg process Perhaps, even the Plan¬ 
ning Commission did not expect them 
to As the authors ooint out, the earliest 
surveys locissed largely on economic, 
scxnological, and demographic dimen¬ 
sions to the neglect of phssical 
geographical, regional and ecological 
aspects Later, thete was a shift U> the 
latter dimensions, although at tht cost 
of the foimer 

The Rao-Tewan survev diaws upon 
the lessons ol the to combine 

within Itself an integnted analvsis of 
socio economic and locational cnnside- 
lalioiis of citv stiuctuic and citv 
legion The hook proceeds to provide 
insights into Bangalorcs living condi 
turns and its dvnamic*. with reference 
to migration mobilitv daily liavel foi 
work, pattern of t tv growth and soon 
It paints the oortiait of an cmeiging 
metiopolis, attempting to provide a 

tiamework and a ocrspcctive to citv 
planners lor formulating a development 
plan within a regional context 

Starting from modest objectives, the 
sampling for the study is meticulous m 
design To ensure that the data com- 

Tviiii 1 BvNrAioin — Dinsuy 

Ahfa 1901 1971 

Year Density Area 

Per Acre (sq miles) 


1901 

120 

20.7 

1941 

26 1 

244 

1951 

26 5 

46 0 

1961 

30 8 

4610 

1971 

37 0 

60 0 

Tsmi- 2 

Drssm — 

POHUl A110N 


AND IIouswc Pjtr Ache 1971 


Population Housing Percentage 
Acre Acre Area 

300-b 45.4 1.2 

299-250 46.2 0.9 

249-100 25.3 84) 

99-50 10.5 10.2 
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T\hijs 3; I^ND UsK IN Bancaix>be 1?)61 and 1981 


Category 

1961 

1981 

Percentage 

Change 

1961-81 

Area 

Acres 

Per 

Cent 

Area 

Acres 

Per 

Cenf 

Resident ial 

10,528 

37.6 

27,845 

42.6 

14.5 

Defence 

6,474 

23.1 

6,641 

10.1 

2.6 

Agricultural 

2,940 

10.5 

2,604 

4.0 

—11.4 

Parks/Playground etc 

2,206 

7.9 

6.443 

9.9 

192.1 

Public/Samaj Public 

2,100 

7.5 

7,12.3 

10.9 

239.2 

Industiial 

3,069 

11.0 

12,483 

19.1 

306.7 

Commercial 

683 

2.4 

2,219 

3.4 

224.9 

Total 

28,000 

100.0 

65,358 

100 

133.4 


Notp : As planned in “Ouclinc Devcbpmeni Plan of Bangalore, 1972", Deoartmem 
of Town Planning, Government of Karnataka. 


TaBI.IC 4: PoPUIATlON AND KmIM-OYMENT IN MAMJFACmiRlNr. 


Year 


Population 

(' 000 ) 


^ . Percentage Change 

Worker* Manufacturing-—- 

in Mining & Employmcni Population Manufac- 
Manufac- as Per Cent tuhng 

luring ofTotal Workers 

Workers 


1901 

159 

_ 




1911 

189 

15,066 

21.0 

19.0 


1921 

237 

18,024 

20,0 

25.0 

16.0 

1931 

306 

27,798 

26.0 

29.0 

54.0 

1941 

407 

25,873 

22.0 

.33.0 

— 7.0 

1951 

779 

78,392 

32.0 

91.4 

203.0 

1961 

906 

110,462 

39.0 

16.3 

41.0 

1971 

1.422 

145,862 

35.0 

56.9 

.32.0 


plement those from other city-wide 
siirve>'N, Hao and Towari have taken 
pains io see that their design is con- 
sintent and compitiblc with that of 
the NSS. They cannot be thanked 
strongly enough for this. 

For example, the Rao-Tewari housing 
data can he checked against the housing 
schedule conducted around the same 
lime by the NSS in its 28th round, of 
October 1973 to June 1974. With 
statistical rigour in view, J950 house¬ 
holds were sampled; the questionnaire 
canvassed yielded data on 639 variables 
for households and on 89 variables 
for individuals who< in this survey, 
aggregated to 10,658 persons.* A sepa¬ 
rate sample, comprising 901 married 
women, provides data on 228 variables 
to throw light on fertility and family¬ 
planning behaviour. The resulting data 
base is rich. Even the partial analysis 
presented in this book yields a wealth 
of information thsst cries out to be 
used. 

The simple statistical exercises bring 
out interesting facts, some o€ which 
are presented in Tables 1 through 4. 
fThey may have become outdated 
b^ause, in subsequent years, the face 
of Bangplorc has changed tremendous¬ 
ly.) In Bangalore, the minorities — 
Muslims, Christians, Scheduled Castes 
and Tnbes tend to live together, segre¬ 
gated from Brabmins. A large propor¬ 


tion of white-collar jobs were with this 
‘high* citsU*; its representutUAi iiimoug 
hlne-collar woikcrs was extremely low. 
Vor surprisingly, areas with Brahmin 
residents tended to show the highest 
incomes, as these were shown to result 
from professional and other highly paid 
jobs. Not only caste differences, but 
also class differences were well defined 
by area. The cosmopolitan image of 
Bangalore blows uo right here.' 

Half the sample households enjoyed 
monthly incomes below Rs 500; 20 per 
cent of the households were in the 
low income category, earning less than 
Rs 300 per month; while 17 per cent 
households belonged to ike high in¬ 
come group netting above Rs 1.000 per 
month. In the aggregate, paid 
employment generated 89 per cent of 
the mean income; property contributed 
only 8 per ';enr. Eight ner cent of 
households did not have any assets to 
speak of, while the assets of another 
55 per cent of the households were 
not worth more than Rs 10,000. Assets 
worth a lakh or more rupees were the 
exclusive privilege of a bare 5 oer cent 
of the households. Eleven per cent of 
the households showed a net dissaving. 

On an average, 63 per cent of the 
households lived in rented premises: this 
phenomenon cut across ccrnim unity 
lines. Eight per cent of the city’s work 
force was unemployed. Half of Banga¬ 


lore’s working population walked over a 
kilometre to attend work; 12 per cent 
were c.\ clists pedalling an average 
3.4 km to and fro; for over 20 per cent 
the bus was a mode of transport and 
they travelled a mean distance of 
4.2 km. 

Apart from many such Illuminating 
details, the book uses cartographic and 
statistical techniques on sets of 
demographic and land use variables to 
tell about Bangtilorc’s influence on the 
surrounding regions and its dynamics. 

It is observed that the then farthest 
influence of the citv, measured by' the 
population growth rate, extended up to 
29 km. Twenty-three km from the city 
cfntrr, rlu* tntetv:i(y <if land-use levelled 
off. By and large the city’s daily influ¬ 
ence was felt upto a distance of 18 km. 
This, incidentally, was the range of the 
city transport service that suburlxin 
commuters were provided with. Roughly 
by this radius was circumscribed the 
daily metropolitan region. Other 
studie.s' in the area confirm the 
absence of positive link.s between Ban¬ 
galore and its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, such as could support a self- 
reliant development process. 

Bnnealorc has also emerged since 
1971 ah a major million-plus city. Its 
primacy in the rcgiim holds good 
staggeringly with resncct to size* 
growth, and function. Its rank in com¬ 
mercial importance was fifth behind 
Bomba\. Calcutta. Delhi and Madras 
- in that order. 

However, while the study unearths so 
much data, Rao and Tewari fail to do 
equal justice to analytical rigour, 
'rowards th<’ enri the authors' assume 
prescriptive stances without analytical 
results to back them up. As a conse¬ 
quence, the book lapses into the 
authors* subjective forays. This *s a 
pity because the exren.sive and detailed 
data" contained in the book are amen¬ 
able to a variety of sophisticated 
treatments to answer questions such 
as; what would be the city’s structure 
under various conditions?^ If the 
population increased to three million 
(it has today) how would the city cope 
with its growth? How do the simulated 
figures compare with the latest census 
counts? Is Bangalore as a whole a net 
importer or exporter of goods and ser¬ 
vices? How sensitive are the exports 
to nrice and other fluctuations? If 
HMT were to close down, what would 
be the impact on the city? Today, 
several firms such as Brooke Bond are 
shifting their head offices to Bangalore: 
What repercussions will there be if 
some of them bring into this city some 
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of their operations as well? Or, if they 
do not? Arc they likely to support 
the grrjwth of other industries? Sup¬ 
pose llicje were u llight of capital such 
as Calcutta faced, how would Banga¬ 
lore decline and how would various 
categories of people be affected? In 
what way are the new industrial town¬ 
ships such as Doorvaninagar and HMT 
layout related to the city? What has 
been their contribution to the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood? What are the 
iliversc options onen to Bangalore as 
to its demands for water, sewerage, 
power, local transport, housing, schools, 
health facilities and so on? These £ire 
but a few questions to indicate the 
potential in this data base, which must 
be tackled by a team i>f dedicated re¬ 
search workers.® It is a task that re¬ 
mains to be undertaken. 

Since the time this study was con¬ 
ducted, to the time of writing, the 
city corporation has been superseded, 
and the city is run by an Administra¬ 
tor - - a bureaucrat appointed by the 
government. In this system, the resi¬ 
dents of the city have no say in shap¬ 
ing its future. Issues of local self- 
government and city finance are of the 
utmost importance. They arc too impor¬ 
tant to be left to politicians and 
bureaucrats. Hence, something must he 
done. This is an area in which the 
successors of Prakasu Kao and Tewari 
could make original and eaually valu¬ 
able contributions. 

One last point. That the city is run 
by an Administrator may illustrate the 
ali-consiiming importance of the Indian 
Inirraucracy. (In old Mysore, the admi¬ 
nistration, headed by the Dewan, was 
located at Bangalore — separated by 
distance from the Maharaja in Mysore.) 
In Bangalore, this book tells us. this 
sociological fact now has a spatial 
dimension as well,'*® With the growth 
of Bangalore, the earlier city centres 
have changed: City Market and Shivaii- 
nagar are still important, but the 
geometric centre of the city has shifted 
to the Vidhaiui Snudha. the .seat ol 
government and the repository of rod 
tape, the ffical point of the rcc<*nt 
^filc clearance ilrives ot government. 
Bureaucracy may be the major element 
in Delhi, in Bangalore it is its centre 
and likely to remain so. This integra¬ 
tion of space and sociidogy is a matter 
that all, who wish Bangalore well, need 
to worry about. 


Notes 


[An earlwT version wn.s pre.sentcd at a 
Seminar on **Science and Society: 


Trends and Implications'*, Ecumcrlcal 
C^hristian Centre, Whitefield, Bangalore, 
Scpt-Oct 1981. Wc are grateful to the 
participants of the Seminar for their 
coniciieiits]. 

1 A traffic survey condueted ki 1975 
hy a working group of the Karna¬ 
taka State Council for Science and 
Tc^clmology found that traffic pat- 
teras suggested two centres, one 
in c.ic'h of the two historical set¬ 
tlements. 

2 Kao, VLSP and V K Tewari, “The 
Struct lire of an. Indian Metro¬ 
polis — a Study of Bangalore", 
Allied Piihlishcrs, New Delhi, 1979, 
VV XXXVI and 448; Hs 80. 

3 The iMannuig Coninii.s.sion had 
loruluctcd a seric.s of city Surveys 
during 1950s and 1960s. The li.st 
indiiderl Bamda. but Burma- 
Jure, which, perhaps, had little 
iiii]»rtance then. See also tJie re¬ 
view l»y M N Biich in a recent 
i.sMic of Smninar ior a planner*.^ 
leactioii. 

4 Of the samidi'd 1950 hoiuadiolds- 
210 (lid not respond. Tlent'c the 
final sample i!oinpri.s<Hl 1.740 
lioiLseholds. 

5 Tlii.s can Ik’ linked to Bharat 
liiunnjhiinwalla's findicigs of a 
Bangalore .slum. He reports an 
clalMirati* ca.Nte structure based on 
traditionat and other factors. See 
his iinpiihlishcd paper, JTM, 
B.ingaloie, 1977. 

6 Niru Hstinachandru. in analysing 
coniinodity flews fr(3fn railway 
freiidit data for 1973 finds thal 
BaiiKalore Is a suhinetroiH>li.s of lurth 
Bomhay and Madnus. See “Metro¬ 
polis and the Region — A Study 
of the Suc tion Process". Disciis-sioii 
paper 1981 series JIM. Bangalore. 
Tn llu* years to tome, w'C ha/artl 
the gnc.s.s that Bangalore’s links 


with Madras will decline ots-a-uu 
Bombay, especially after conver- 
.sion ot the Bangalore-Cuntakal rail 
link ifito broad gauge. See also 
the case studies in A V Krishna 
(erf): ’’Managing the Choice ot 

Alternate Technology", Choice ot 
Tec'hnology Group, Bangalore 1978. 

7 The.si' are data on liiaiK>rtaut as¬ 
pects such as part time employ- 
incut. perception of urbanisation, 
family jilanning behaviour, travel 
patterns, slum.s and industrial 
to\vii.s1ups outside Bangalore that 
are yet lo he anal>‘sed. H Rama- 
chaiulran has since analysed that 
data environmental perception, 
nnpnhlishcd, ISEC, Banagalore. 


•S \ K Tewari. .siiKscciuently, has, 
utilised the data in a simulation of 
f ily stnichire using the Cuvin- 
Lnvvry model. UnpiihlLshed man- 
n-script. 


9 Such research can he acooinpTi.shed 
!)>' (inly a leain of nuilti-disciplin- 
cd researcher.s. See V Padaki and 
V V\aFulu “Towards ,ui Eiiviron- 
uiental P.sxchology, Seeond Survey 
nf Re.'^eai-cli in Rsychologv Part 
11K'SSR, Popular Prakashan, 
Delhi, 1982. 


10 In fact ill*’ hiirc'tiucracy has been 
very iiuTKirtunt in Ikmgalore .since 
Dew an Se.shadri Iyer .set up the 
M>.M)it' Civil Service, For an inter¬ 
esting account sec the. introduc- 
lion in Narendra Pani (ed): "A 
Burcantnil in TMncely Mysore: 
Seleotion.s fnun the Prival*^ Diary 
of K R Srinivasa Iyengar, 1904 to 
1941”. Indian Inslifiite of Manage¬ 
ment, Bangal()re, 1982. The My¬ 
sore Civil Service cnjoyecl great 
lirej:ligc. There is a case of a per¬ 
son who was selected into both 
I he T(^ and MCS — and chose to 
=>'‘*ve in the MCS because it enj(>y- 
ed the greater prestige. 
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SPEOAL ARTICLE 


Semi-Feudalism or Capitalism? 

Contemporary Debate on Classes and Modes of 
Production in India 

Alice Thomer 


For over a dozen yearn Indian and foreign tnarxifds have heen ar^uinii with passion, subtlety 
and an abundance of statistics about the existinf* mode of production in Indian af^ricultiire or, more 
hnxtdly, in India. There have baim proponents of capitalism, pre-capitalism, semi-fendaUsm. coloniat 
and post-colonial modes, and recently, a dual mode. 

From the bafiinuiuif, the debate has been carried on simultaneously at several leveh: tiuit of the 
individual cultiiating unit, that of the agricultural sector of a particular region (eg, Funjab-Haryana 
or FMStern India) or of India as a whole, that of the entire economy of a region or of India as a 
whole; that of the rolony-melropole relation.ship or of the imbrication of India in the world economy. 
/\ number of authors have brought in freshly gathered field data a1 the first and second levels to 
buttress theAr arguments. Others have drawn ujKni the vast stock of data available from official sources 
such as the Farm Management Studies, the National Sample Survey, the liural Oredit Surreys, the 
Censuses and Agricultural Censu.ses and the liural Labour Surveys. Some authors have used historical 
sources to document ihvir analyses of nineteenth century developments. Several of the economisia have 
employed mathejnaticfjl models. A handful have restricted themselves to purely theoretical exercises. 

This paper seeks to delineate the main Issues at stake in the debate, embracing modes, forces 
and relations of production; modes of exploitation; agrarian classes; social formations, contradictions 
and urticulalions; movements and dominant tendencies; effects of imperialism and of centre-periphery 
links; and recommendations for praxis. 

This is the .second part of the paper which is being published in three parts. I'he first part 
appeared last week. 


Rural Class Structure 

Jow Mj:\tni:n, Nirmai, Chanura, 
UisA Tatnaik, Ashok 
rn\N\» livHmiw. pRAinL\N Prasau, 
JiMlN JJarriss 

AN iiiijRjrlanl n-iLSon put iorward by 
loan Mencber lov trying to understand 
the nature of socio-economic classes 
in rural areas is to tiy to find an 
e.xplanalion f>t why peasant organisa¬ 
tions have developed in certain 
regions o( India, but not elsewhere, 
"why iM’ople in one area arc 
involved in conlinual revolt, while 
those in a*iolhcr aica are relatively 
iluiescenP*. (Mcncher 1974) liooking 
at village India (i c, ruling out tribal 
tracts such as Naxalbari) in recent 
years, Mencher concludes that movc- 
tnents have occurred ‘‘where there is 
a strong polarisation l>etwecn landless 
and all others'*. In effect, these arti 
areas with a large agricultural labour 
class, although peasant organisations 
are not strong in all such areas. In 
the South liuUan context, Mcncher 
asserts, Eric WolPa hypothesis that it 
is middle peasants who constitute the 
pivotal groups x)easant uprisings 
does not hold .Bather It has been the 


landless laliourers “unconstrained by 
possible ties to the land" who have 
been the main agi'ators or .sliikc!!<. 

Mcncher contrasts developments in 
two regions known for siiries.slid 
organisation of landless labourers and 
sharp agraiiati conflicts — Thaiijaviir 
in Tamil Nadu and Kiittanad in Kera’a 
— with Chinglepiit district, also in 
Tamil Nadu. In Chinglepiit, Mcncher 
points out, there is a large proportion 
of agricultural Jul)Ourers. but in any 
given year a handful of these 1andle.ss 
families may bi'come share-croppers 
“on u 50/50 basis il they have bul¬ 
locks; if mt, on a l-to-fi basis**. Com¬ 
petition for ibtaining land oo crop- 
share acts to inhibit unity among thi‘ 
landless, as also between peasants 
with small plots of their own who 
eijually hope to rent in additional 
fields from the same land-owners. Tlie 
iTual bigwigs, for their part, are quite 
capable of juggling tenancies not only 
to prevent the actual cultivators from 
being able to claim customary rights 
but precisely to keep the poor divided 
and >ader]e.s.s. 

Thus, one way of handling a poten- 
tial organiser of the landless or of 

the small peasants has consistently 


betMi to thicaton that he might not 
get any share-cropping l:md for the 
next scivsoii or lor the next year. 
(Mencher 1974) 

Member calls attention to the iisi; 
i»r i.u.‘*te arigiaiiccs "by i)et>pU! in l!iC 
.s\strm. as well as by nntsific obser¬ 
vers, t\) mask class ilitferences". For 
example, well-to-do members of luiib 
die-raiikiijg ciisics may give land pre¬ 
ferentially to their own ihmh caste 
mates, who arc thus led to identity 
with the village landed. 

On the basis of detailed inlormalion 
which she gathered in 10 villages stu¬ 
died in 1960-07 and 19*i0-7l, Mencher 
])roiH)scs "a very ruiigh socio-economic 
clus-siflcation of the rural jiopulation o! 
Chinglepiit District”. Her roster of s'x 
classe.s among "the population which 
derives it.s main subsistence from land, 
in one w'liy or another’* begins at the 
bf)t‘om. Sh<’ rharaetcrises in older: 

(1) The tond/csj — “IhoJMi who pri¬ 
marily dcrivr; their liveliliood 
from working in agriculture 
either as day-labourers, os at¬ 
tached permanent labourers for 
parUcular landlords, or as ... a 
kind of share-cropper, receiving 
one iKirtioii for every six retain¬ 
ed by the landowner**. 

(2) Poor' pcaifl»r.y — "those who 
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own .sfiiull of land, bet¬ 

ween 1 and ZJi acres, .small 
ciKiiij^h to mmirc that on oc- 
('asMJii Miiric of tfic Tnc'Tiibers of 
a hoiLsehold ilo day-labour*'. 

(■•i) Mtdtlh pcitAiints — “those who 
are clearly self-siilficM’nt and 
able I*) sustain themselves witfi- 
Qut over doing crK)lk'-u‘ork ... 

1 lonsebolds with <jver 2.5 acres 
i»t land are employers ot lab¬ 
our, and larely i?«» out as man- 
iial lalMjiirer.s lhaii.se!vcs**. 

(4) lUt'h iannns — ‘*thoM- haviog 
between about 7.5 and 15*' 
acres, "nul onI> sell-sufKcient. 
tlhw are also aide to store 
.surplus lor u bad year, and 
still have enough grain to sell to 
obtain Ciish lor tbe purchase of 
ctjfisnmor gcKxb. (Vlosf have a 
tran.sislor ;ef or a icgiilar radio, 
and it po.s.sible. eh'ftricily)”. 

(5) Rich farmers, nipitalisi farmers, 

and traditional landlords 

“hoiwhold.s owning between 15 
acics anrl apiM(»\inialdy 80 acres 
of land, fn this (alegory there 
are three type.s of agrienllurlsls: 

(a) ‘rich I aimers ^\'bo, apart 
fnmi givirig small parcels 
ol laml to sliarc-ia<jppeis, 
cultivate mo.sf of the land 
IlHiTiselvcs w’lth the help ol 
coolies and actually go into 
Ihe fields and do .some of 
Ihcir ■naiinal work....'* 

(b) “capitalist farmers ... who 
do not do ph>sical labour 
fhcTiiselvc.s....*’ 

(c) ‘ traditional landlords of tbe 
olii school. I hesitate to 
call them ‘Ic-ndar because 
this is an area that has lie«ii 
Mibjech-d to capitalist peiie- 
Iratioo for a long period..,. 
Mostl> this cati'gorv ioiisists 
ol liindowneis who give 
I heir land on various kiiuls 
ol tenancy to lalwmrcrs who 
look alter their land for 
them.** 

^f>) Indi'tciminatr, claw of larfifi 
tandhoiders - “a lew hoiLse- 
iioUls in tbt* ovcr*80*acre calc* 
goi v'. . 1 frankly «iuc.stion whe¬ 
ther it would even be useful to 
(U‘i'idc if they are ‘capilaltsl 
fanners or ‘feudal landloriLs • 
(Mi'iicher 1974) 

Putting together Census of 1971 lig- 
ures for Chinglepul Oisliic'. and hei 
own survey ilata, \lcnchcr provides an 
idea <»l the rclati\c Micngtli ol Ihe six 
clashes. Afcording to llic (’cn.siis. 48 
inT cent of all woiking males in the 
rural i)opulafion ol tlu- ilixtricl woie 
recorded as agriinUuial lal)onrei*s. 
.\nother 82 per cent were* returned as 
ciiltivatoi.s. The vast majority of these 
’alter. Menuhci judges on the basis ol 
fier .survey villages, belong to her cate¬ 
gories 2 and 8. So far ics nincenw the 
three upi>or clas.scs. “’rhose owping 
nuire than 7.5 acres, even of dry land, 
an- (piitc rare...". It is thc.se same 
wcll4o-tlo liou.scholds in which more 
family fneniber.s tend to be employed 


outside of the village or to have ad¬ 
ditional .sources of income ''which add 
to the hoikschokls* resource base and 
serve to raise thcfii further in the socio¬ 
economic sphere**. (Menchcr 1974) 

In the Cliinglepiit villages studied by 
Mcncher, class and caste liierarchie.s 
riverlap to a considerable degree. 
Landless households (those owning less 
than un<* .icrc) were mo.vtly Vannlvars 
(low-caste) and Paraiyans (untouch¬ 
ables). Proportionately fewer untouch¬ 
ables were to lie found in the second, 
Iioor peasant. category. Large land- 
owners (over .80 acres) btdonged almost 
cxchciively to Brahman, Reddiar and 
Mmlaliar castes (these la.st two txm- 
sidereil locally to be agriculturalist 
ciustes). although the majority of hon.se- 
holds in each of these castes had sinai- 
IcT holdings. 

C;uste ]<»\altic.s tend to blur clxss 
l)oimdancs, a.s docs the lact that 
owners of even tiny plots becfjiiie Cin- 
plo>ers of labour at peak moments for 
transplanting and harvesting rice. Thics 
“on the wh<ile the well-to-do Vanniyars 
have tmniage*! to k<M*p the Vanniyar 
poor politically isolated and segregated 
1 1(1111 the untouchable poor". On the 
other hand, “families in category .3 
(middle iM\Lsants), and even inan> in 
category 2 (iKior peasant.^), do not .see 
a eonmmnulity of intere.st with the 
I.iikIIcss — not even wirh their <»wn 
luulless relaliv(*s*’. (Menchcr 1974) 

Ninnal Clhandra. in the frontier arti- 
c ie.s to which we have already referrred, 
delineates the rural ela.sses in his 
Bunlwan (West Bengal) villages in 
.somewhat different fashion, and also 
ctjn.sidci's tlui wiiplications of the cla.ss 
structure for political action. He de¬ 
fines as “iiyiper ela.sses'’ landed families 
which do *)ot depend to any signifi¬ 
cant extent on income from agricultural 
wagc-lalKiiir, These clas.sc.s include 
landlords “who dei>end mainly ofi their 
rental income'-* jotedar.s “Ifiose lunc- 
(ioning in a capitalist Tnanner", rich 
peiisants who are dependent iiyion non- 
family labour altfunigh engaging per- 
.sotiuHy in some major field operations, 
and middle peasants who cuLivate with 
oiil.v marginal help from workers out- 
.sidc ot the fainniy. He proiioses two 
separate estimates of class strengths 
which we can set out in tabular lonn, 
(a) taking icilo account only household 
agricultural income, and (h) acxtinling 
to hoiLsehokIs income from all sources. 

In other words, the villages are split 
almost into etjiial halves between those 
wMth iinoamed imxnnes, ie, all who 
lease mit land or hire in workers on 


pEHCKNTAGIdS OF HoUS£BOlJ).S IN' 
DiFKBRENT HvRAI. ClASSBS IN 
Ruimw^AN ViLt.AGB8 (N Chandka 1975b) 



(a)^ 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Income 

only 

(b) 

Income 

from 

All 

Sources 

landlords 

3.5 

2,4 

jotedars 

19.2 

10.8 

rich pi*asaiits 

16.0 

19.8 

middle peasants 

9.0 

15.0 


- ■— 

" ■■ - 

lo^al upper 

classes ' 

47.7 

48.0 


, .. 

■ ■ ■ ■■■■ 

pcMir peasants 


19.9 

agricultural 

lalxnir 


80.3 

other 


2.1 


Ihe one side, and the poor peasants 
and iigricultiirul labourers on tin* 
other. Given this ijnasi-equality, a 
.druggie launched by tlie (Exploited hall 
ugaiiis' the exploiting half “would 
nevi'r get off the ground’*. (Nimial 
Chandra i975b) 

An idlernalive political approach 
implicit in the two giant wave.s o! 
pf^iLsant sliugghv lor the refoim ol the 
te*innc> .system in undivided Bengal in 
1946-47, aiHj for the recovery and dis- 
Iribution among the ixxir ol .siiadus 
land in West Bengal in 1967 70. was 
to conccn’.rate on a struggle agaitxst 
“one par'icular feudal reniiianl". The 
difficirty encountered was that in lioth 
ease.s “llie exploiters were sometimes 
men w'i h very small inean.s, and had 
ckise Iriends and supp<irters among 
sections of the middle and po<rrei pea¬ 
santry". Too many enemies were, erea- 
tc<l. This enabled the "most pow«»rfiil 
sections in rural .society’* to create divi¬ 
sions among the ranks of the militants 
and their foLowers, and eventually to 
defeat tbe movements. Ninnal Chandra 
proposes iiistf^ad a two-stage approach 
w4th left-wing political hegemony as 
the fir.st goal. Once this has been 
achieved, the main task becomes the 
elimination ot all forms of exploita¬ 
tion. He foresees the yxxssihi'ity of a 
nnmher of suh-stages in the course ot 
the movement "when tbe lines bet¬ 
ween ‘friendly’ and 'hostile* elements 
may have to he redrawn”. (Nirmai 
Chandra 1975h) 

Utsii Patnaik return.s to the centre 
of the debate in 1976 with an article 
on class differentiation among the pea¬ 
santry. Citing evidence from successive 
ccnsuse.s of landholdings, she empha- 
.si/es the extent of “concentratbn 
of the means of production**. This high 
degree of ooncentratiofi, Patnaik rea* 
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^^ibifiic filflsS' 

(1) Landlord 

(a) ^pitalist 

(b) FVsudal 

(2) llich peasant 

(a) Proto-bourgeois 
(K) Proto-feudal 

(3) Poor i^easant 

(a) Agricultival labourer 

ojierating land 

(b) Petty tenant 

(4) Full-fime labourer 


M l ■■ mift u^ m nu m iv ,.i. ... ■■ .'■iw m ■ : ■ 

Characteristics 

Labour hiring greater than rent 
Labour hiring at nKuit a.s high as lenf 

Labour hiring greater than rent 
Lolxuir hiring at mast as high as rent 


Hiring out greater th;iu rent paxtnent 
Hiring out at most as high as rent 
payment 

Hiring out only form, no rent payment 


sons, implit^s '‘a correspomlingly high 
degree of 'tHronomie differentiation 
within the cultivating population". 
Thus, there is no single "representa¬ 
tive* type of bolding, but rather a 
series of (qualitatively distinct t\'pe$, 
‘‘which differ in the w^ay their produc¬ 
tion activiUN is (iriranised"*, (Patnaik 
1976) 

At one end of the scale, Patiia?k 
conliniies, a small minority of liousc- 
holds have resources so great in rela¬ 
tion to family si/.e that thc'y iinisi rely 
primarily on lalxiur from outside thn 
I'aniiK-. At the other iX)le,' a largo 
propmtion of households “wdiich mas- 
be the majority'* have so few resources 
that in order to meet their family 
cunsiinip.ion need-s they must rcl> 
primarily on v\orking tor others whe'her 
as hd^oniei's oi as tenant. In !)etwceii 
th(*se e\lreinc^s wc may expect to find 
a niidd'e caU*gor\ of qietty producers 
*»eithcr cinplctying others nor employed 
by others. Taking together the National 
Santple Survey figiin's on landholding 
and the rcsiihs ol various Farm 
Management Surveys. Patnaik finds 
that “the majority of hol(Ung.s in most 
legion.s do not fall into this categc^ry*'. 
The bulk of ugricnUiiral holdings, she 
argues, are so small that peasant fami¬ 
lies miLst hire theinselve out or take 
in land at high rents in order to make 
ends meet. (Patnaik 1976) 

Heiteniting her earlier contention 
that the .size of landholding i.s insuffi¬ 
cient as an indicator of clas.s status 
among the pea.santry (see Patnaik 
1971h), Patnaik elaborates a composite 
“labour-exploitation criterion”. This 
ratio, to which she assigns the letter £, 
takes into account for each household 
hiring in, hiring out, renting in, rent¬ 
ing out, and use of family lalxmr. Her 
G ratio, Patnaik stresses, **has been 
formulated as an en^irical, and there¬ 
fore descriptive approximation to the 
analytical concept of economic class*'. 
(Patnaik 1976, italics in the origiiial) 
In much the same manner as Nirmal 
Chandra, Patnaik distinguishes between 
the exploiting classe.s — landlords and 
rich i)eii5ants ^ and the explioited 
classes — poor peasants and lahouien, 
WlthlQ ticb of ih$ first ihrte oota- 


gories she fuither sqK'cifirs two dif¬ 
ferent stiata or divisions on the ba^is 
ol the predominant form *»t (^xplolta- 
lion, whether wages or rent. The n- 
siiltfng array of clas.se.s and divi.sioiis 
i.s shown in lahiilar form above. 
Distinctioas among tiu* four main 
c lass(^s arc tho.se t am iliai to the 

Marxist classic.s. Tfius in th(^ case of 
big landow'iiers, whether feudal or 
capitalist, family members do not per¬ 
form manual labour in major farm 
operatitio.s. Supervision or op<Mating 
inachineiy, Patnaik .specifics, is npt 
ronsidc^ed tnamtal laljour. Kich pea- 
.sants do participate in manual work; 
however their re.source qxisitioii is .siieli 
that appropriation of others' labour is 
at least as imporlant a.s use ol fuiiiil> 
lulxmr. The middle pea.s«aitry is i)ri- 
mariiy sclf-emxiloved .since on the 
average the resources per capita jiust 
suffice to employ a(ie<tiiatelv the siij)- 
pK of f.i]nily labour and to jirovide. a 
living “at a customary siibsistnice 
Irwel”. The poor peasant t.iintly rnml 
hire out its members lor wage.s or loji.se 
in land no matter how» liigh the rent, 
or combine the.se two exiM'dieots. 
Typically these familh’s “cannot make 
ends meet and have to deprc.ss con¬ 
sumption .standards hedow' cust(Niiar>' 
levels”. The .same i.s true of full-time 
labour fainilie.s: .some ol these may 
own small strips of land w'hich they 
do not cultivate, but Ica.sf* out. But the 
labour equivalent of the rent received 
Is not large enough (o balance, let 
alone outweigh, the amount of family 
lalxnir hired out. (Patnaik 1976) 
Patnaik explains that her labour- 
exploitation criterion is de.sigiicd to 
bring oiP die neces.H{ty for the rliffercnt 
classe.s within the x^easantry to enter 
into relaHon.s with each other in the 
process of production. Ashok Rndra 
makes a very similar point in the first 
of three 1978 articles on class relations 
in Indian agriculture. Classes, he 
understands, “are ddined by class con¬ 
tradictions”. The relations betwccni 
classes are relations of production, but 
(here Budra diverges) ""not ail relations 
of production define dieses'’. They 
define various "social groups", Itirt 
"only some social groups are dasies". 


(.*\bok Budra Ififfiu) 

Having thus nilctl out arty theore¬ 
tical obligution to fit the whole of the 
agricultural populatioki into one or 
another chi.s.s category, Budra proceed** 
ti> argue thai ihere exist in Indian 
jUVriculture todax* two, and only two. 
ehis.ses. Tlh'se are “a class of big land- 
(»w’iM‘r< anil a cUuiS of agricultural 
labomers*’. The latter uiebidf* landlc.ss 
labourers, laiidt'd labourcr.s. and poor 
U'uauls who do not hire any lalamrcrs. 
Olndta I978e) 

S<» tar as the big IjUidowiiers JU*C 
eoiicerncd, Budra eaii dj.**cover no 
contradief inns iK‘lxvocu fho.*it' with 
e.ipilalistie tealmes and tbasc who 
opcjjih' iil<«»g feudal Jine.s. Thcio may 
be eo*f‘\istenee of more or le.vs feudal 
and inor<’ or le.ss capitalist fanners “in 
the same region, or in the same village, 
Ol even in the -sune iamtlx*'. There 
max ill luet lie eo-exlsteiicc ol ''SOm(’ 
tijiits tvpii’al lit capi'tali.sts aiiil some 
oilier trails Uplcal of feudjil laod- 
oxMit'is in tltr Mtrne fanner’*, Uiidra 
also reji'clA the cla.ssical distinction 
lu'txvcen ‘laridloids' and ‘rich iieasarits* 
OH the basis of partieipution in the 
iiiaoiial xxoik ol eiillivation. In India, 
lie iiiaintains, this criterion Is negated 
bx the caste factor. In si^ne ciuses 
even verx .snmil and inqiovenshed laud- 
lioldci.s will not take to the iilough 
becuiLse they heloiig to upiier ea$(e.s. 
On the oth'T hiaid, wutli the introduc¬ 
tion ol nie''h:iiilsati4in. one may bnd. 
for (Auniple in the Punjjib, W'omeii 
meinbeis of families owning .several 
hnculreds ot jicn's who do not lie.sitate 
to drive tlieir ow'n tractors. The ela.ss 
of big laiidowneis, in Uudra's vhxxv, 
i.s "a .single cliLs.s*' and also “a hybrid 
class; pint Irnula!, part capitalist". He 
ref(‘r.s t<j it as the “ruling clas.s in 
Fndiuu agi iciilture”. Apart liotn the 
big ]an(1owi;ier.s and the agricultural 
labourers, the rest of the poqmlution 
max be disicgarded: “they do not 
coTLstitiite or Ixdong to any cljtss or 
cla.s.se.s’'. *rhj.s dasslessrie.ss results from 
the lact that, while tlw'y have eonlra- 
dictioiis among themselves, thc'y do not 
have el*Mr fx)ntradiction.s with the two 
prirulqial c!;ls.sc.s. Or such c-outradic'.ions 
“are oi a siilisidiary nature”. Only the 
struggle lictween the two main cla.sse.s 
"‘can pnivide tli<‘ motive force lor any 
change.s in the agrarian .stnicture*’. 
(Biidr.i 1978c) 

III his conclusion Budra .si^ells out 
the polilical implications of his class 
analysis. Since he lumps together land¬ 
lords revealing a preptaidcrance of 
capitalistic traits and tluise displaying 
a more feudalisHc profiloi Budta sees 
no justification for “those who believe 
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ill progrm” U> .support **tbe assumed 
capitaiibt lui'i:c.s :igaii)st the assumed 
iViidiil furres in an assiuiicd struggle 
hefween (ht- He rejects scorii- 

hilly the roneept nl *‘an alliaiue of 
the entire piMsaiitry Jroiri Jandless 
luboiircrs up to capitalist fanners 
against the tcudat Jundlonls'*. Siicli a 
political line, he “eannof 

hut ohjeetivt'Iy betray the interests of 
the jieasaiitrv not lielotiging to the 
ruling eljLss”, and in particular the in¬ 
terests <if the ugiieultural labourers. In 
jioiut ot tact, hudra tells us, this is 
what Ims happened in previous peasant 
inovemenLs, *‘lctl by the political 
puj'titis of the country'* which have 

“by and largo benefited the inicldlo and 
rich iica-sunts, but not the landless oi 
the liinded Jahourers'*. By contrast 

the lino of XH>litical action which woiilil 
follow from Biidru's thesis “is one oi 
struggle by the eJass of agricuiturul 
lalwurers against the class ol big land- 
owiters, without making any reserva¬ 
tion oil ucrount of some members ol 

the ruling cliuss revealing moic ciipi- 
talLstic traits than mmiic others". (Riidra 
1978c) 

Hudra*.s rather drastic disiKisal ot 
coiniiiofily lield notions ol class stnic- 
turo draws a cointneiil ironi Praiiab 
Bardliun, who hud previously worked 
together with him in u jargc-scalc 
survey oi laud, labour and creilit i'4‘la- 
iMiris ill West Bengal. Bibai and 
eastern Uttar i'radesh. (Bardhun and 
Riidra 1978). While listing five main 
points on which he wishes to .state his 
agreement with liiirha, iu* specifies 
two major clis.igieciiicnt.s. I'lssciitially. 
Bardhaii aj^jmjves Budru',s proposition 
that the most important c'ontradictioo 
in Indian ugriciiltuic i.s that between 
big laiidowiicr.s (iiu biding licb ])CU' 
san^s) and iaboiucis (landed or 
landless), and Biuliu's criticiMu ot 
the political line adopted by f^elt 
parties. But he takes Rudra to task for 
denying the significance o\ the middle 
peasants — who do not bin* thein- 
sclve.s out very oltcn, or liirc in much 
labour oi others, ils a separate i'la.ss. 
For this purpose he cites ilata compiled 
by his wife, Kalpaiia Bardhan, from 
Faiiii Management Siuveys carried out 
during the years trmu UKiT to 1972 in 
four states: Funjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal and Tamil Nadu. Oliserv- 
tng that the luimerical strength of the 
middle peasantry varies sharply From 
one part ot India to another, he calls 
lor a more extensive inve.stigation of 
the phenomenon. Bardlian also takes 
exception to Rudras assertion that 
within the hybrid class of big land- 
owners the feudal elements do aot 
have any cocitradlclions with the capi¬ 


talist elements. (Ikrcllian 1979) ' 
I'radhan Prasad, writing in 1979 and 
1980 about Bihar in particular and, by 
exteasion practically the whole of the 
North-Indian Ilindi-speaking belt (Ra¬ 
jasthan. Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pra- 
<lc.sh), provides yet auother array of 
agrarian classes. .As Meiioh<*r did ior 
South [lulian, bul with Kss iirecision, 
Prasad iodicalc.s which ca-sUs tend to 
be ioimd in wfiich classe.s, Uis three 
ea'egorics are as follows: 

il) Top peasantry, including land¬ 
lords, who deem physicid labour 
even on their own hmds below' 
their dignity — upper castes. 
(2) Miildle and poor-middle pea¬ 
santry, who «lo manual W'ork on 
then- own farms hut do not 

lalxiiir lor others. The iniddk* 

peasants hire in agriciiihiral 

]aTKmrer.s; the poor-middle do 
not — these are essentially 

“riv'ddle-caste Hindus (i e, haek- 
waid castes other than schedul* 
, I'd iribes)". 

Agricultural labourers, a size¬ 
able number whom have 

.small operational holdings’ ; 
these are drawn “mostly from 
scheduled casle.s, scheduled tribw 
and some middle caste Hindus . 
ria.vifl points to sharp conlradic- 

tion.s between the middle pfiasants, 
w ho.se landholdings have increa^d 

and whose overall economic position 
has bctixrie slrongei over the. past 

thirty years, and the top pea.sants — 

doubled and made naire acute by coii- 
lliel bc'ween the "rising" middle 
castes and the “traditionally dominant'* 
upper ea.s'e.s. He also speaks of an 
"emerging contradiction*' belwem the 
“landlords, cultivators and big pea¬ 
sant rv on the <me side and the ikiot 
jieasaiitry on the other”. This anta¬ 
gonistic relationship arises **out of semi- 
fciiclal lamdage”, and is destined to 
become Jc.vs irniiortaiit “as the SiMiii- 
tendal set-up dLsiniegrutes'*. It will 
he ri*plac;ed by “another c^onfradictioii 
be I ween new upper caste Hindu kulaks 
and the poor peasantry*'. At this stage, 
Prasail predicts, the landlords and big 
peasants will forswear their earlier re- 
.si.stance to iiHidcrnisation and “will 
take steps to dynauiicise their cultiva¬ 
tion'*. In his worils. 

The fonnini; of caste passiona 
which at one time led to a diffusion 
of class contradictions, and thwa^ 
ed agricultural growth, now tunis 
out to be a factor which may sharpen 
the contradiction and cause the dis¬ 
integration of ‘semi-feudal* produc¬ 
tion relations in Bihar. (Prasad 1979, 
1980) 

At the other end of the subcontinent, 
John Harilsa provides a vertlon of 
the rural daiui itauoture on the besis 


of Tamil Nadu. He defines his daSSeS 
according to two criteria — size of 
production resources (including land) 
in relation to household livelihood re¬ 
quirements, and labour relations. This 
gives four cah'gories as follows: 

(1) Capitalist farmers, with assets 
capable of realising more tlian 
four tinu's basic livelihood rc- 
f|uirenients, employing a per¬ 
manent labour force, not con- 
trihiiling pi^rsonally more than 
u very little family labour; 

(2) Rich pi‘a.sanbt, with assets yield¬ 
ing 2-1 times hou.si'hold require¬ 
ments, THissihly employing iier- 
inancnt labourers but substan¬ 
tially dei>endeut upon family 
hilxiur; 

(■^) Tndept-ndent middle pea.sanls, 
whose a.s.set$ yield 1-2 times 
hoiisidinld needs. employing 
Iirincipally family labour, may 
someiiines do wage lalKiur for 
<ither.s; 

(4) l\x»r peasants, vvhciso a.ssel.s do 
n<it c(>v«*r their Bvelihood re- 
qnirenicnls, so that they must 
dciX'iid priinai'ily upon wage 
lalwur. this group includes 
‘marginal faiTiicrs* anil agricul¬ 
tural labourers. 

Ill till* North Arcot village which 
HarrLss .studied intensively, he found 
evidence ol all tlie features of a w-’cH- 
estahlidied capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion. He emphasises the dominant posi¬ 
tion. i!on.solidated since the end of the 
la.^l ceiiliiry. ol a class of “landowning 
moneylender rnerchan’s’*, belonging 
preponderantly in thi.s region to the 
Aguiniidaiyati Mudaliar casti*. The.sc 
land'owner.s operate in classical capi¬ 
talist fashion. “Money has been invest¬ 
ed in agricultural production and pro- 
fit.s reinvested; and fanners .sold a largo 
portion of their output; and fanneis 
emplov wage Jahunr....” (Harriss 1979) 

Despite the fact that some 80 per 
cent of the households of the vUlage' 
may he indebted, Harriss insists that 
the “dominant mode off appropriation 
of suIldus in Randam is capitalist.'’ 
(Harriss 1979) The distinctive element 
in Harriss* contribution to the debate 
is his characterisation of the local 
dominant class as merchants as well as 
landowners and moneylenders. 
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"the jpeciflctfy al the colonial ayatem". 
(Paliiaik 1972) llaitizu Aluvi, in Vits in* 
fliiential article nn the cnltniial nanle 
of production, begins by iiostiilating 
that neidier *feiididi.siir in colonial 
India nor contemi)oniry rural *cai>i- 
taliMn' can be theoretically grasped 
except in the con’.ext of the world-wide 
stnicliirc of imperialistn into wliich 
India was, and is, articulated. This 
consideration, he continues, “should 
Icati us toward a coneeplion ol a 
colonial mode of production'' distiiict 
fixxii hoth feudalism and capitulis.n in 
the metropolis. (Alavi 1975) Tf ‘lendar 
and ‘capitalist* modes co-cxist in India, 
Alavi insists, Marxist theory requires 
that lhe\ mu.st he in contradiction: 
<oe emergent, the oth(*r ilisintegrating. 
In that case thorr is a necc.ssity at 
each historical stage to sii«‘cify which 
iiKuie is dominant and which arc the 
principal toulradictioiis in 'Iw* civss 
struggle, “as has been <‘laboratrd and 
(xpiained bv Ma*) 'Ise-tiing’*. Yet. lor 
India, Alavi writes, ii<» one luus been 
able lo deiiion.stra*e “any conflict lie- 
tween the new rural capitalist* class 
and the ‘feudal' landlords, ii they can 
Ix' struelIIrally di.stingni.Uicd at air‘. 
(Al.ivi 1975) ’ 

I'nither Alavi finds it impossible to 
postulate, any contradiction between 
“colonial ‘leudalism’ and metropolitan 
‘capitalism’, lor it is precisely the lat¬ 
ter whieh senerate.s and supports the 
formerThe specific stnichires of the 
colonial agrarian economy result direct- 
I> from the ,'ie'ion of imperial capital 
w’hirh “disarticulates the internal 
economy of the c^olony fto ilsc Amin's 
fruitful concept]” and integrates these 
disarticulated segments into the tnetvo- 
politan economy. Alavi cites approving¬ 
ly Chattopadhyay with regard to the 
preservation/destruction of the older 
Indian ecxxiomy by tinperialisni. (Chal- 
lopadhyay 1972b) He also refers 
favourably to Jairus Banaj)*.s concxipt 
of a colonial mode of production 
“neither feudal iw^r capitalist, though 
resetnhliiig Iioth at difTercnt levels”. 
(Banaii 1972) 

Arguing that the colonial impact 
wrought fiiiidamenUil transfoimations 
in the siihjccl ecotiomics, Alavi attacks 
the “excessive and misleading emphasis 
on the form of the relu'‘ionship between 
the producer and his master*'. (Alavi 
1975, italics in the original) It i.s 
wrong, he declares, “to descrilK! 
cfdonial ecomwiics as those in which 
‘pre-capitalifft* relatioasbips ‘oo-exist’ 
with ‘capitdist* relations*', since such 
traditional velationsr eg, share-crop¬ 
ping, "are no longer *pre-«apifeiliat*. 


*Tbiy do. not r^in “apart From their 
£uper&;ial form, the es^cntidl nature of 
the knidal rclaluinslups**. Whercs the 
feudal eccKimny was a s>stem of ‘.simple 
reproduction’ gcaured to the cons- 
picuoiis coiisuiuption of the lords, us 
contrasted wilh the ‘expanded repro¬ 
duction* of capitalism, in which much 
of till' surpliLs is invested to bring 
about a rise in the organic composition 
of cupitab the colonial mode .shares 
neither of lhc.se characteristics. Recent 
heavy investment in llic colonial 
agrarian econooo' has taken place <xily 
because ol its “i-ncaiisulation” w-ithiii 
the highly iiidiKstrialised world 
<‘Conoiny, and also on account of the 
^Lilxirdinatcd industrial development 
ll'al has taken place within the ixdony 
ilsi^lf under the aegis oi the metro¬ 
politan hoiirgcoisic.'’ There is acconl 
ingly, ill the colonial mode, a .sy.steiii 
oi expanded rrprodnetioti “but )f a 
detormed nature.” Moic preciM.'lv, 

a .siibs'tantial part of the surxdn.s 
generated in the colonial agrarian 
economy (as well as that generated 
in colonial iiidiistr> is appropriated 
by the imperialist bourgeoisie ami 
enters into expanded reproduction 
not directly within the^ colonial 
cajnomy hut rather at the imperialist 
centre. (.Alavi 1975, rf Patnaik 1972) 

.Again, witli regard to generalised com- 
inodilx x)r<idiictiou. icgardcfl as a 
(lih-rion of capitalism in the colonial 
w'orld. this also is created by. and at 
the seivice of. the imperial ccommiy. 
W'hercas feudalism implied localised 
prodiiciioii. localised appropriation and 
a 'ocaliscd power structure, the cociiiia] 
regime “.subordinated the power ol the 
local lords’* to its own framew'ork o! 
the “colonial bourgi-ols stale”. (Alavi 
1975) 

A particular lealiire t)f the colonial 
mode in Itidia has been the creation 
of “large number of destitute small 
hollers — 75 ixm* cent of all fanns in 
modern India”. Since these holdings 
are too .siTiiill to lussiire even a bare 
siilislstcmce, Ihsv s<‘rvc as a “valued 
supplier of cheap Jalxnir” both for agri¬ 
culture and for urban indus-'u. In this 
way the class of .small-holdcrs is in¬ 
tegrated inlfi the colonial mode of 
production, and cannot b«* described 
as a ‘pre-capitalist* survival. (Alavi 
1975) 

With regard to class contradictions 
a.s well, the colonial mode ha-x its own 
pattern. Tlwre is no cx>nflicl of in¬ 
terest bctw€*en the so-cailcd ‘feudal’ or 
‘.semi-feudaF class of landlords on the 
one hand, and the Imurgeoisie (urban or 
rural) on the other. Nor is there a con¬ 
flict in which the “wage labourers 
(the rural proletariat) are aligned dif¬ 
ferently from the other suberdinate 


classes in the countrvside, the 
sharecroppers and the siviallholdiitg 
middle peasants’;’’ rather the picture 
is that of “a great incn*ase in peasant 
iiii’itancy”. This i.s due to the “wide¬ 
spread destitution of all the sulwrdi- 
natc i*hus.scs” lirought ahimt liy “the 
dcveloi)inent of ‘capitalisin' in Indiiai 
ugriciiHnre, insolar its it ha.s gone and 
in areas where it has progre.s.scd“. 
(Alavi 1975) 

In the liody of the article it is never 
(piilc clear to which ijcriod in India's 
T<‘cciit history Alavi’s colonial mode is 
supposed to appiv. At the end he sug- 
g<*sts that 'lh<*vc is “by atiil large, some 
tU'grec ol LHirrcspoiidance in time be¬ 
tween the transition from the colonial 
to the iiost-colonial imide of produc¬ 
tion, iurd the achievement of i)olitical 
iudeiM'iideiice”. He also takes the pre¬ 
caution of indicating that the “sftnic- 
tural formation*’ wdiich he has desig¬ 
nated as a “cohinial inode tif produc- 
Ikin” doe.s not constitute “a self- 
contained entity”, since it cannot he 
conceptiudised except a.s part of a 
large ^\■hok^ The search lor an alter- 
iialive tcniiinolog>. he opines, “may be 
a profitable .semantic enlcrprise*’. (Alavi, 
1975) 

Swill mitlion.s bom .Avhok Riidra 
and Gail Omvedt were largely favour¬ 
able lo Alavi. Both .sngKc.st ‘the use of 
the term “sinial lonnatinn” for the 
conslellalioii of traits characterising the 
economy ol colonial India. Rndra raises 
the problem of Alavi’s vagiicnes.s with 
regard to the post-colonial phase. 
;)mv<’dt holds that conflicts bctw'ccn 
capitalist and feudal elements do exist 
“The t-xpaTuIing thrust ol the capitalist 
.sector,” .sh<* writes, “i.s continually 
1 rustrated by agrarian .stagflation.” This 
.stagnation together wdh the lack of 
developirii'iit of the internal market re¬ 
sult "in the ultimate analysis from 
continn/iig .scini-fciidal relatioiLs”. But 
these €x)iitradiclion.s “arc muted by 
their integration in an imperial i.st 
svstem*’. Gnivedt criticises as too 
simplistic Alavi’s proposition that the 
basic coiiflii’t Is betwetm “the workers 
and the rural xKwr (including share¬ 
croppers and middle peasants)” on the 
one hand, and the laiidow'iier.s plus 
the bourgeoisie on the o'her. In her 
worils this analysis “liardK sci'ins to 
do jiLslicc I<i the developing ctim- 
plexitie.s of contradictions in a colonial 
society”. (Hiidra 197.5, Omvi'ilt 1975) 

.A K Bagchi iKirtruys the colonial 
period as a time of de-indikslriulisation 
and possibly even de-oommerciiilisation 
ot agricullnrc. Reviewing the evidence, 
be judges that In the period up to 1909 
“the share of the secondaiy' sector in 
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national income would on balance liave 
been (lecliciin','”. Sinrilarlj, iKe sburo 
of the M'ruiHlaiv srdoi in tlic working 
force fell until about tlie jiibld'c of tin* 
lf)2(>s. In aj'ricultnrc share tenancy 
WON prevalent in the tiineleeiitli 
century, and in .suciie areas may have 
mtTcased. There ina> well have Imcii, 
Bai'chi esteems, a net movement trom 
ca*»h rents t<j kind renLs. 

na(;chi speaks of “a syinbiolie re¬ 
lationship betvv'r'cn precapitalist ami 
capitalist riwHlrs of exploitation’*, and 
i?ivcs examples: 

Most European ‘capitalist' planters 
(indudini; the G<jvciiuiieiil as culti¬ 
vator of opinnj) used non-market 
c*ocrcion to exploit tlie labourers and 
the pcjLsaiitry... tiiaiiy <iti fact most) 
sugar factories found that it was 
more costly to cultivate sugar on 
their own with large-scale '.scientific' 
methods than to rent out land to 
tenants on a share-cropping ha.sis. 
(Hagchi 1975) 

Even after in<lepcndciic<', Bagclii 
holds, "this ix>n1iiiua1 interchange be¬ 
tween capitalist aiid pre-capitalist re- 
]a<Mon.s has not ceased". Partly this 
contiruiitv' is due to Ihe I<m rate ol 
capital acciunulation and lo a per¬ 
manent .vtatc of iclalive overpopulation 
in the countryside. It is also the case 
that '‘capitalist profit-making il.self 
uses procapitali.st metluKls”, and capi¬ 
talist farmers "dei>eml on erther 
property-owning .strata frrr maintaining 
their political anti .social power". 
(Bogchi 1975) 

Bagchi is cauli(m.s .ihont how to 
label Ihe "amalgam of usury, lM)nclage, 
wage-laliour, and tenancy prevmling in 
the Indian conntiy.side**. lie lists ‘senii- 
ftMiclalism’, 'semi-capital ism \ ‘neither 
ftMidalisin nor capitalism’, ami 'lx»th 
capitalism and feiiclalisrn’ as irossibili- 
Hc.s, but docs not mention a 'colonial 
mode of prodiictam*. He announce.s 
that he would accTpl any of the listed 
terms "so long us the basic law.s of 
motion of .such a streiely arc cori’cctly 
understood”. {Bagchi 1975) 

Britain’s po.silion as the first country 
to industrialLs(* did not lead it to carry 
Mirough a similar revohifion in its 
Indian colony, Bagchi observt's. Tn fact, 
he is not sure "that the ‘Inuisition’ to 
capitalism can ever be coinplele in the 
L'ountrh'.s of South Asia”. It is not the 
least of the harmful legacies ol co’o- 
nialistm Bagchi avers. "that while it 
modified tlie precapitalist iclalions to 
.suit its purpose, it also prc.scrved 
theen”. vBugt'hi 1975) 

Another study dealing primarily with 
the British period, in particular with 
the laic nineteenth cetilur\-j Ls contri¬ 
buted by Jainis Banaji. But this time 
he also eschews any reference* to a 


colonial mode of production^ Arguing 
Ihtttv in the absence of a ^|>cciBcally 
capitalist mode of production oji the 
national scale, “capitalist relations of 
exploitation may nonetheless Iks widc- 
.^pread and diiininunt'*, Banaji takes up 
the ca.se ol the l>eccau from 1H50 to 
18^)0. He cites evidemx* for tlie ex¬ 
pansion of commodity production dur¬ 
ing lho.se years: cotton and ground¬ 
nuts for expoti; sugar, foodgrains and 
garden crops for the growing popuTa- 
tiori of Bombay and Poona citie.s. The 
process oi coiiiinodity expan.sioii im¬ 
plied ail increiLswig conveiT^ioii of lab- 
oui-pf>\vor into a commodity, by means 
of proletarianisation. Immediate causes 
.such as drought, scarcity and famine 
appeared to play a major role in rc- 
dnciiig the .small prodncer.s to this 
.stale, but this wils (Xissihle "only bc- 
cim.s<* of the already exhausted and 
decrepit condition of the Deccan small- 
producthiii economy”, \ .system of 
capitalist exploitation op<Taled through 
the advances by merchant-nioncylenders 
lor the .siibststeiiee of Ihe .small pea¬ 
sants. The "purely capitalist nature of 
relationship between the peasant and 
iTioneyleiulei.s” vmus concealed by the 
lad that the "suryi/M.v-ivZ/i/c extorted 
Iroin the small iiroducer would he 
called 'interest* **. (Banaji 1977, italics 
ill the origiiia’) 

These capitalist relations "which at 
I heir limit formed the system of the 
iormal .subordination of labour to capi¬ 
tal" I'xlsted in the DtX'caii economy of 
Ihe iiinetf*enth century in various stages 
of ciy.slallisation. The same fonn of 
capitalist exploitation through debt 
which pi-evailed in tlie countryside 
could abo 1 m* found in the towns iu 
the ca.se ol the “smaller artisans'*, 
tBanaji J977) 

Where Banaji had earlier intervened 
;is a supporter of Utsa Patnaik, he now 
classes licr with Amit Bhatluri as a 
practitioner of "cxtn’me .■forinalLsm". 
He argiM*s that they incorrectly identify 
torni.s of organisation oi the lalxnir- 
prtK*<‘Ss’‘ such ;ls sluir<*cvopping or 
other t>iies of teaaiicy with iiarticular 
"relations of production* which they 
label “pre-capitalist” or ".seini-feudur*. 
On the contrary, he in.sists the parti¬ 
cular fonn of wage-lalxmr or of tenant 
ialMMir whuh a big pi'asarit or land- 
owmer chooses to rinploy for tcclmical 
or per.'sonal reasons does not affect the 
“MK'ial character or content of the 
prtuIiK'iion’rctatitms that thc.se lalmiir- 
arrangcmcnts cmlwdx**, (Banaji 1977, 
i'alics in the orfgimil) 

Distinguishing among the regional, 
national and international levels, Banaji 
cooc^udi's that in the late nineteeth cen¬ 


tury Deccan "capitalist relatioihi df ' 
pToitation signifying the less developed 
forms of capitali.st production had 
emerged ... and were widespread and 
in .some districts dominant'*. But for 
India a.s a whole "the bourgeois mode 
of production in its developixl or 
‘adecpiate’ .stnicliire was neither domi¬ 
nant nor widespread’’. The .sx>ecific 
form of capitalist production which 
evolved in the Deccan con.stituted "a 
suhortUitKUe and transitkmaf stjHefn 
within the bourgeois inode of produc¬ 
tion in its ux>rld extcn.sion". Banaji sets 
himself off sharply' frotn Gunder Frank, 
whom he criticises for siipiiosing "that 
it is .sufficient In point to the domi¬ 
nance <d the .specifically bourgeois 
mode of p.odiiction on the world scale 
in order to establish the prevalence of 
bourgeois relations in India”. Yet the 
political lesson which he draws for 
present-day India Ls the same as 
J'nmk’s. BiUiaji judges that in thi^ Indian 
I'oimtryside "the .struggle against capi¬ 
talist fonns of exploitation has already 
begun”. He iirge.s that it be conducted 
"with a clear understanding of its own 
cli.'iracler *. that is, "on lh«* basis of a 
programme for the aliolititui ol the 
stjsteni of uxif^O'shirorir. (Banaji B)77, 
ilalic.’! in the oiiginul) 

In a paper prepared for a Workshop 
on “.African and Asian Socictie.s in 
Confrontation with West<*Tn European 
Go]oniali.Sfn" held in Berlin in 1979, 
Hamza Alavl modifies considerably his 
earlier position. He restates, however, 
his objections to characterising as 
feudal Indian agriculture in recent 
vears, prior to tlie ciincrit wave «t 
large investment in fami mechanisation. 
Referring to Utsu Patnaik, ho writes: 

To prove that thsxe has been, in 
recent years, a decisive movement 
toward capitalism in Indian a^- 
culture, her proUem, paradoxically, 
was to prove that what went before 
was in Tact TeudaV. 

In .Alavi’.s vicw% "social relations of 
production in Indian society were altered 
icL the course of the adonial transfor¬ 
mation’*. I’he result was the creation 
of what, having abandoned the colo¬ 
nial uKide of inodiiction, Alavi now 
calls “i)eriphcral capitalism". In India, 
thus development took a long time. 
Agriculture turm^l progressively to¬ 
ward the production of crops for metro- 
poUtun markets, Such a.s cotton, jute 
and indigo. Elsewhere peasants pro¬ 
duced food crops as cash crops to feed 
the colonial towns and also peasants 
in other areas who Iiad shifted to ex¬ 
port crops. This constituted "a form 
of generalised commodity production’* 
specific to peripheral capitalism, iu 
which the circulation of oommodities 
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was completed da the export-import 
link with the metrupolis. (Alavi 1981) 

Although peasant farming continued 
on the basis <jI lurg«.‘ly unchanged 
tec 4 mt 4 }ues, it was nonetheless subject 
lo formal suUsurnption by C4»i)ital, u 
condition which, in Marx’s deHnItiou, 
•does not by itself imply a fundamental 
jnodificatiun ot the iialnni »>1 the lab¬ 
our prtjccss”. In a later phase ol capi¬ 
talist trausfornKitiou, the real subsuinp" 
tiuii of labour under capital, the pro¬ 
cess of imxlnclion is subject to 
nual transformation, “coucomilautly 
with rise in organic composition ol 
capital*’. (Alavi 1981) 

Alavi lakes up cudgels against Ibe 
c()iiser\ation/dissolu!iou loiiuula put 
loiwaul by Charles Bcttjehcim and 
uscil by Claude Mcillasoiix ‘^^hlcb 
views the persistence of peasauL pro- 
(luclion ill colonised socitrties as a case 
ol •coiiscrvalion/dissolntion* ol pre- 
capilalist modes ol production by colo¬ 
nial caiuIaP*. In ivi s vit:w this con¬ 
cept ohscuics rather than clarilyiug 
the undeihiiig theoretical in'oblem ol 
cxplaiciing why [x'asaiits do not disap¬ 
pear ill the course ol the transition to 
cuiiitailsm. Alavi argues that peosaiiU 
aie more icmlienl than urban petty 
coniclujdity producers bectiuase th<'y do 
not need to pu.ss ihrougli the market 
lor thcii lood and shelter, lhe> reccivi! 
w)iiM‘ ot the ciirningN of laiiiily mein- 
ber.s who have migra'ct^l in search of 
employment, and their being pliysically 
displaced by large-scale JaMiis is iiu- 
pcdeil precisely Ijecausc they hang on 
{.tesperate'y lo whatever tiny holdings 
they may iiave — preventing the (or- 
iiKitiun of the substantial contiguous 
blocks oi laud required lor modern 
cultivation. Nevertheless, Aliivi believes, 
the conditions of the peasants’ existence 
are being “progi^ssivcly lundcnnined’* 
by the “dynamics of periplieial capi¬ 
talist deveiopincnt’’. (Alavi 1981) 

Kathleen Cough’s contribution lo the 
debate is a major article trac ing the 
political economy of llianjaviii district 
in Tamil Nadu from alioul 850 AD to 
the present. Whcti she' come., lo the 
late nin<‘lcenth and early Iwcnlieth 
creiituries, Ctuigh churaeterise,s this 
p 4 *riod in much the same \va>’ as Alavi 
and Danaji. During these >ear.s, she 
write.s. ‘'the capitalist mode of produc- 
twTn was dominant in Th.iujavur’'; 
iiKsst of the actual relations ol produc¬ 
tion ’ although of n colonial character, 
liccaiiie essentially those of what Marx 
called the ‘formal snb.sumption of lab¬ 
our under capital* ’*. They were not 
yet the relaiCnns of “real subsumption 


of .labour under capilal". iCiougli 1980) 
Cough gives six reasons lor dubbiiig 
tlio iclations obtaining in TJianjavnr in 
the impeliuli.st period caiiilalixl: 

(1) With the abulilion ol slaveiy the 
hiboiirers all became Iree ol poli¬ 
tical fonns ul bondage. 

(2) Tenants, ailisiicis, village .sei-vanis 
uial lubourers had already in the 
18lh and early 19th centuries been 
"Ireed’’ Irom the nican.s ol produc¬ 
tion ami lorced to sell their laliour 
pow er. 

(;J) Laiullords became private owners 
oi tlu‘ uicans of protiuction, which 
they could sell; Ihey marketed 
jiioiC than hall of llicir crops. 

(1) Extended reproduction in agricul- 
liue look the form oi greatly in- 
cieasing the aiea of land under 
cultivation, especially in the ca.*<c 
of rice, the chid e\poit crop; 
Iheie w’iUs also some invesbiient in 
irrigation. 

(5) Extended reinotludion iis well as 
a iLse ill the organic composition 
tjl cuiiitui occurred in the milts 

and ill imliistiral transport. Ju 
the.se arc.Ls llie ie:il siibsumpliou 
ol labour miJn capital* (le\'eK)petl. 
(8) On the world *cale Thamavur l)C- 
caine a specialised producer of rice 
and a lew other cvjmrts as u part 
i>f the increased international divi¬ 
sion ol laboni. 

(ioiigh nonetheless acknowledges tin* 
persistence of certain prc-capitalist 
leaturcs in production relations in agri- 
enltnic: “traditional gills ol clothing 
and olhci penpii-sih'S l»y ina.stcr.s to 
llicir labourers at festivals and lile- 
crises": tlu: formally siiljscrvient lx> 
liaviour “prescribed by ciuite*’ of lab¬ 
ourers to masters; the admissibility of 
masters’ inlliding corimrul piinislunenl 
on labourers. She uuiiiitains that tle.**- 
pile the.se practices, relations ol pro¬ 
duction were eiiloiced “primarily by 
ecoiioiiiic and not e\lra'Cconomi«* ewr- 
cion”. She is not prepari'd to accept 
Aluvi's earlier lornuilation of a ‘colo¬ 
nial modo »)f product ion* .separate from 
the capitalist mode. Halher, pio- 

]M)ses. 

India did not dtjvdop along tlie 
same path a.s [Iritaifi. as Marx <'X- 
pected it to do, that it developed 
along a complementary and specifi¬ 
cally colonial trajectory, vet that it 
devi'lopctl within the (.single) capt- 
lidi.Kt mode*. (Caiigh 1980, italic.s in 
the original) 

The period liom 1917 to 1980 
(k)iigh characterises .xs n<*o-imperiali.sm. 
'i'hanjaviir, she tells n.s, hiu? continue*! 
to ho ‘'an agricultural hinterland within 
the world capitalisl imxlc oi prodtic- 


tiuii". Tlv'ro hits been some crop diver- 
sificatum lint the proporliuu growi for 
export has actually risen. Fanning has 
lieen traBsl<irnH‘d through the use *il 
I'heniicai fertiliseni, hybrid high-yield¬ 
ing .scH'd.s, i>esliciiic.s. tractors. In lie- 

wells and ele-ctrie irrigation ptmipx- 

lispcciully on tlie huger fann.s ‘‘there 
is a ivinfiiiiting ri.sc in the organic 
coinpusilum ol capitar*. Correspond¬ 
ingly, “the extraction ol iclative sur¬ 
plus value has greatly iiicrciLScd”. The 
proiits ot iiK reused pjodiiction, Cknigli 
asserts, have gon<? iiiuinly to nu’tro- 
]K)Iitan capital which .supplies much of 
the uew- inaclnnery and chemical in- 
IMits. to Indian big biLsjne.ss, and locally 
Ul the bigger laTulhnds and merchants. 
Thc’s<! hoiKscIiolds “now enjoy such 
ucce.s.surics as radios, nmpeds, cam, air- 
conditioning, a range ol electrical ap- 
plicanccs, and other )ii.\uiy consuiuer 
gfKxls'*. At the other end of the social 
and economic scale, (jough found that 
lhi‘ standuril <il living lias remained 
.slatkiiiary oi declined. In two villages 
at opposite eud.s of the delta she ch*s- 
covered that hall ol the inliahitauts 
ccmkl afford only *»nc cooked meal n 
nay <liiricig imisf ol tlie year. Since 
tliey were unable t*i buy meat or milk, 
“large Tiiiinbers iu the general popu* 
Jati<m had adopted the IJurijans* custom 
ol eating held rats”. ((Uiiigh 1980) 
C;inigh icvicvvs liricllv the history of 
ihc Cximmunist niovemeiit in Thanjavur, 
which arns<* in the Itk'lOs and has 
been strons^ ‘'among agricultural Jab- 
.niKTs, most notably Harijaiis who 
loim 22 per cent ol the popnlatioii”. 
Ill irccnl years the ilcmantls have c-on- 
tc»L(rate<i on laising the level of daily 
wages, ami wlien th.it failed hecaiusc 
ol Ihe declining mKiibcr ol days of 
\\<ifk iK-r year, on 'j<jli.s or dole*, (kiugh 
opines that struggles ot this kind 
“tlioiigh temporarily pallkitive, cannot 
solve the structural xsoutradictiutis of 
ihc <‘;i]ntalisl mode ot jnodiiction in 
Thanjavur*'. (Cough 10S9) 

All oppodtc iHiiut of view with re¬ 
gard to the cxilonial jx;riod is voiced 
li\ (.ail Oinvedt, wImi states that “im¬ 
perialism essentially maintained f<'n- 
dalisiii — thoagli in a subjugated and 
modi fil'd lonn — as th»! fkaninanl mode 
ol pHiductioii in agriciilhir*’'*. S]k^ 
argues (h.it the "specificity of the ieu- 
d.il MWidc <il prodnelkin in Jndia vva.s 
laryi l/ related to l a.sle*'. Hero .she 
refers in parlicnlar to the role ol the 
j/iinifniihatutnlari system ami lo the 
relations hofwecn high caste landlords 
anti low-caste sevl.s *ir (ciunil.'i. (Omvedl 
1978) 

(To be concluded) 
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DANDEKAR’s recent paper (1) based 
on the Gopalan Oration dtlivcred at 
the 14th Annual Conference ol the 
Nutrition Scx'ieiy of India at Pune, 
will certainly rcstimulate keen interest 
among economists and planners. In 
this note, I will deal mainly with the 
major points raised by Dandekar; but 
in doins so, 1 will also ensure that 1 
reply to the points raised by Krish- 
naji 12], which remained unanswered 
in my preoccupation with replying 
to Dandekar’s Kale Memorial lec¬ 
ture 13, 4]. 

I 

Comparison of Calorie Inadequacy 
on Household and IndMdaal Basis 

The first major point raised by 
Dandelcir jlj coiieeni.s flic eoiiipiirisim 
of estimates of calorie inadequacy of 
household and individual, based on 
National Nuttition Monitoring Bureau 
data. Tliis comparison is presented in 
Table 2 of his paper [Ij. The com¬ 
parison shows that the two estimates 
of the incidence of undernutrition are 
around 40 per cent. If anything, the 
estimate based on the individual as 
the unit of observation is higher than 
the estimate based on the household 
as unit. He concludes that agreement 
between the two fully confirms- the 
Dandekar and Rath estimate of rural 
poverty. 

I am not surprised with this con¬ 
clusion. because the coefficient of 
variation of 15 per cent (or sd of 
400), that NNMB adopts to derive the 
cut-olf point, is only appropriate for 
the distribution ot individuals if it is 
adjusted for age, sex, body weight 
and level of activity. Since these ad¬ 
justments have not been carried out 
by NNMU, the estimate of caloru‘ in¬ 
adequacy based on individual as unit 
is necessarily overestimated. One 
way of correcting this bias would be 
to revise the estimate of stand.ird de¬ 
viation for this omisswin, aliliotigh 
this cannot be the same thing as cor¬ 
recting the distribution itself for 
body weight and level of activity. 

It is known that the correlation 
coefficient between intake and body 
weight is about 0.6. It follows that the 
coefficient of variation appropriate for 
use will be about 20 per cent, equi¬ 
valent to a standard deviation of 500 


calorics. In other words, the cut-off 
point! for estimating the incidence 
will be not '/O per cent ot the recom¬ 
mended intake that NNMI) adopts, 
but around 60 per cent. 

The cut-off point ought to be even 
lower than 60 per cc-nt of the recom¬ 
mended intake because NNMB data 
for rural areas relate to a single day, 
not to a period of one week. Even in 
1961, there was evidence 15] that in¬ 
dividuals of the type represented by 
•rrference' man and engaged in acti¬ 
vity characteristic ol the reference 
man, varied two-fold in their tncan 
weekly intake, implying thereby a co- 
cflk'ieiu ol viiriation of 25 per cent. 
The relevant data are quoted in 
1 able A 15]. 

Dandekar believes that day-to-day 
variation is random, arising from 
errors of measurement. On this as¬ 
sumption, the coefficient of variation 
appropriate for the distribution of in¬ 
dividuals tabulated by NNMB should 
be about 50 per ct'iit; for household 
distribution, the coefficient of varia¬ 
tion will be 25 per cent. These values 
will give ridiculously low figures for 
calorie inadequacy. The comparison in 
Table 2 can thus be used to support 
almost any estimate of the incidence 
of undernutrition. As it stands. Table 
2 of Dandekar*s paper [1], therefore, 
tells nothing. Clearly, the incidence 
of undernutrition depends upon the 
magnitude of the standard deviation, 
and this precisely leads to the insis¬ 
tent query by him to specify the. 
level of significance. 

On the incidence of lalorie inade¬ 
quacy on household basis al.w, I 
would insist on classilying hous<*holds 
by levels of activity, and then com¬ 
bine the several distributions in pro¬ 
portion to the population engaged in 
resp(*ctive levels of activity. The use 
by NNMB of the sedentary level of 
activity for the reference man forces 
Us to treat adult males of the refer¬ 
ence type, engaged in moderate and 
heavy level of activity, as equivalents 
of 1.2 and 1,6 ‘reference* man, in¬ 


creasing spread and skewness of the 
distribution and possibly utidercsti- 
niating undernutrition. Information on 
body weight. Icvd of activity and 
period of reference to which data 
relate is available to NNMB. Only 
when ail this information. is used, 
can the comparison shown in Table 
2 of tl] be valid. One way of cor¬ 
recting the bias is to revise upwards 
the estimate of the standard deviation 
of households in the sam© way in 
which r have suggevtcd the upward 
revision for distributions on indivi¬ 
dual basis. If th,at were done, the 
cut-oH point will be 1,850 calorics 
for distributions which lake sedentary 
man as the reference, and approxima¬ 
tely 2,200 calories for distributions 
which use moderate activity as the 
reference. 1 would admit that 1 was 
not careful enough when, in 1977, I 
illustrated those calculations using 
2,300 as the cut-off point and 2,750 
as the requirement ol the reference 
man. At the same time, I would add 
that the requirement of 2,750 actu¬ 
ally corresponds to FAO/WllO [6] re¬ 
quirement of 50 ciJories per kg o£ 
body weight corresponding to a mid- 
w,iy between the moderate and very 
ac!ivc levels of activity. That is to 
say, that it is set; too high. 

When, in 1980. the ICMR Com¬ 
mittee met to revise the IV)68 die¬ 
tary allowances, it was stated that the 
aim of revision was to bring down 
the energy allowances in line with 
the recent FAO/WHO recommenda¬ 
tions. As member of this Committee, 

I opposed this idea on the ground 
that we should not blindly follow 
r AO/WHO recommendations; rather, 
our aim should be to carry out stu¬ 
dies on intake in healthy active sub¬ 
jects engaged in different occupations 
to provide the basis for the revision. 
But 1 was told, to my great astonish¬ 
ment, that such basic data arc stiff 
not available. 

This means that 2,750 calorics are 
nearer the requirement of a reference 
man engaged in activities which can 
be described as heavy, or to put it 
differently, if instead of adopting cur¬ 
rent ICMR standards [7], we had 
adopted FAO/WHO standards for 


Table A 


Number ot 
Subjects; Days 


63 


Occupation 


middle-class 


Standard 
Deviation of 
Subject Means 
714 


Coefficient of 
Variation 
(Per Cent) 
23.3 


Souvee: Widdowson and McCance 
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energy for the developing countries;, 
we would get a much lower estimate 
than we have obtained. Bhalla*s 
study [81 throws admirable light on 
this question, to show how the incid¬ 
ence of undemutrition is sensitive to 
even small changes in energy allow¬ 
ance. 

D 

Level of SigoHicaiice 

Dandekar asks why is it that 1 
sometimes use m-3s and on other 
occasions m“2s^,. He wonders whe¬ 
ther 2s ^ with s ^ = 400, or co-effi¬ 

cient of variation of 15 per cent was 
not an after-thought on my part to 
fit into the concept of homeostatic 
regulation that I am now speaking 
about. Would not the estimate of tfie 
incidence of undernutrition be smaller 
when the cut-off point is m-3sw than 
when it is m-2s ? It is better to 
ciiole him precisely on this point: 

At the outset, let me emphasise 
that the concept as defined above 
is purely statistical and not physio¬ 
logical. It will help me to clarify 
its statistic-theoretical basis if I 
mention that Sukhatmc sometimes 
refers to the threshold also as the 
‘lower limit of confidence intotA^al 
for the chosen level of signiffcance*. 
In this, the •significance’ is statis¬ 
tical; its ‘level* is chosen by the 
statistician; and the confidence is 
entirely his. The physiologist or the 
physician is not and need not be 
anywhere around. 

Let me say straightaway in reply 
that I do not regard choice of the 
level of significance as the statis¬ 
tician’s job. His job is to develop the 
most sensitive test of hypothesis for 
the chosen (given) level of signific¬ 
ance. The thory of testing hypothesis 
is concernt-d with developing the most 
powerful test for a gi\en level of the 
first kind of error {viz, to reject hy¬ 
pothesis when it is true) but does 
not give any guidance on how it 
should bo fixed. Fisher, perhaps, over- 
stressed the use of the two arbitrary 
levels, eg, 5 per cent and 1 per cent 
of significance. But even he had said 
that the level of significance should 
be chosen in consultation with the ex- 
perimentor. We do not have to go 
too far to illustrate the enormous 
trouble a statistician meets with when, 
as in statixiical quality conliol work, 
he asks the manager to specify what 
he considers to be the acceptable 
probability of considering his pro¬ 
ducts as defective when there arc 
none. ^Tt Is not unusual to see a 
tnaDager becoming red in the finre 


when this question is put to him** [9), 
But it is one thing to talk of the 
level of significance in controlling 
quality of industiial product; ii is 
another lo extend the concept to 
humanity. To agree to an arbitrary 
levrl of significance is lo assume that 
energy requirement of man, if he 
were healthy and active of the 're¬ 
ference* type, know'n and hence 
fixed, which it is not and cannot bi*. 
For no man in health, engaged in the 
kind of activity asiribed to the ‘ro- 
icrcncc* man, can have his require¬ 
ment always below his intake. To 
specify an arbitrary level of signific¬ 
ance is, thcDL'fore. to accept everyone 
as either undernourished or over¬ 
nourished and, by implication, to 
agree to be monitored for nutrition 
status regardless of whether or not 
he or she has any clinical symptoms. 
Even apart from waste of money and 
effort, no person can ever agree to 
be monitored as a matter of course 
for, say, diabetes when there is not 
the slightest clinical symptom even 
remotely indicating its presence. At 
the same timi*, no man would like 
that he should suffer for want of 
sufficiently early screening for health, 
if he has any clinical symptoms or 
signs of uiidiiimutrilion. Obviously, 
the two risks must balance each other 
in the interests of humanity. This can 
only be done in consultation with the 
spt'cialist on the basis of actual ex¬ 
perience, For a statistician to do it on 
his own is to ignore the value aspect 
of life which we can ill-afford when 
the very object of the basic needs 
approach is to alleviate poverty. The 
theory of statistical inference to 
which Dandekar refers lays no prin¬ 
ciples whatsoever for specifying the 
levrl of significance. He writes (1): 

I emphasised that, if one accept¬ 
ed) Sukhatme’s logic, the estimate 
of undernutrition would crucially 
depend upon the choice of the levcd 
of significances; and hence suggestc'd 
that Sukhatme should have explair- 
ed and justified the choice of the 
particular level of significant'^. 1 
protested that Sukhatme docs not 
do it. Indeed, he does not even 
mention the level of .significanoe he 
has chosen. He merely reefers to it 
as the ‘chosen level of signifiance* 
a.s though it was chosen by God. 

My answer to Dandekar is that the 
level of significance should, indeed, 
be left to be chosen by ‘God*. One 
simply cannot divorce science from 
human values when it comes to 
humanity. So far as I am concerned, 
*God' resides in human values, not in 
the theory of statistical inference [91. 


ni 

Process View of Nutrition as 
Revealed by 1961 JRSS Paper 

The hypothesis of homeostatic re- 
gu la lion resulting from the interac- 
lion of environment with genetic 
entities in man, and implying adap¬ 
tive significancf' -- which I have now 
postulated ---- enables me to infer the 
nutrition statiLs of man as a 'God* 
given process to regulate health and 
activity of man within the range of 
homeostasis. This process is like any 
other *God*-givon gift .to man 
which enables him to maintain 
and regulate body lemperalurc, con¬ 
centrations such as of oxygen and 
COj in blood, pressures, fluxes and 
electrical potentials. If I referred to 
my paper al 1961 [10), it was to let 
Dandekar see that this process-view 
is implicit in equation 4 of that 
paptrr. The argument in deiiving 
equation 4 was the rocognition that 
the biological individuality of man 
lies ill the process (pattern) of intra- 
individual variation, and not in a 
fix<d value of requirement. It follow¬ 
ed that only some, method of diffe¬ 
rentiating this pattern or process can 
help iLS to .separate undernourished 
from well.nourished healthy active 
individuals of the reference type. And 
this is what "alls for expert guidance. 
1 had 1 IO idea of how to do it in 
1961. But whether or not the pattern 
is regulated, it was clear that require- 
iiHcit of ail individual, if he were 
healthy and active, of the type re¬ 
presented by reference man, will have 
a distribution function say. Ffy) which 
cirniiot he strictly vwnotoniccdly in* 
nnisin^ with y. Tho probabilily that 
iin inilividiial widi intake x is deficient 
1 .S then simply given by 


/1 


g(x) dx 


over all x 

The integral can also be written 
the sum of two components 


as 


/ { 



dx 


X < C 3cr 

p+e 


4 




I gfx) d.x 


X > C — 3 fy ^ 

• p-h C 

where C is the recoiunieiuled intake ol 


the reference man and ap + f. is the 
standard deviation due to variation in 
physical activity and other residual 
factors in men of the reference type. 
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T^BtE 1 : Anai.ysis Of Vabunce of Daily Eneboy Intake and Ex^ehdituu. 
oviR Time in Army Recruits in Depot Centres D and,E* 


Source 

Intake kcal/day/kg 

F.xpenditure 

kcal/day/kg 


d 1 MS V 

'dl 

MS V 

Between 
periods * 

IK 21‘I.R 2M 

18 

79.6 2.2* 

Between 

days 

within 

periods 

108 I06.I 

108 

35.3 


Notes: • Tlieperiod was fivi- days from Monday through Friday. 

t T)afa on daily body w’eight was not available for Depot F. 
Therefore, tni^ data could not be included. 


TE\Br.i: 2: Standard Dmviation ioh Daily Mtans Hased on One, Two, 
rnr.RE AND Four Wecki.y Fiauons 



Daily 

One Week 

Two Weeks 

Three Weeks 

Four Weeks 

Intake 

646 

370 

286 

259 

243 

Expenditure 

725 

441 

303 

262 

233 

Taule 3; 

Anova of 

CUMULA'nVE 

significance 

with the 

physiological 


WEEKI.Y Energy Balance 
(Kcal X 10 =) 

(Dr POT Centres A, R & C) 


Source d f 

Between subjects 
within centre^: M 
Between weeks 
within subjects 31 

17.0; 


MS 

24.0 


rr“ 

vv 


17.0 ==: 


cr= 

w 


rr* 

w 


- = 2.1; 


2 19.3 


<T 


= 410 kcal; rr = 440 kcaJ. 


meaning that he alleges, on the basis 
nl change from to in-2s^. 

The talk of 'poverty line' was not 
there in those days. The change was 
suggested by the work of Harries 
< t ai f5] as hf: can see for him- 
.self. I ought to add that I do not 
think that Harries el a! quite saw the 
full significance of intra-individual 
variation; but there is no doubt that 
by grouping similar individuals to¬ 
gether they came close to what was 
'.isualiscd in ir p 

I did not use the word ‘threshold* 


Since no individual in health, with 
intake x, can have his requirement 
always exceeding C -- 3rrp + ^ , it 
follows that 


1 


1-n.T) 


I 0 (or 


X > C — 3 

and 


j l-FW j ^ ‘ 

X < C — 30" 

P^e 

It follows that the incidence I is best 
approximated by 


I “ j S(.x) dx 
X <- C O' 

P i € 

which is, in fact, equation 4 in my 
Pexpt^r of 1961 flO]. 

If Dandckar could only try to 
understand the implications of equa¬ 
tion 4 as stated above, he would 
realise that I could not possibly have 
had any design to invest the level of 


in 1961, although the formulation of 
the problem in terms of the cut-off 
point of C:-3 O'p-I-€ clearly suggested 
to mo that nutrition state was ap¬ 
parently a continuous process (pat¬ 
tern) and must not be judged by a 
fixed value like C, the average re- 
qiiiroment, which Bowlcy* adopted 
and Dandekar now adopts. 

• In his earlier paper [3) Dandekar 
wrote that he is not able to trace 
ihe reference to the work of Rowley. 
Ho will find this reference on page 
201 of “Population Studies”, 
Volume 19, 1966. As he can see for 
himself, there is a reference to 
Rowley reporting that half the 
population of the United Kingdom 
lived on intakes below the re¬ 
commended allowance for U K and, 
therefore, must be considered as 
undemourshed. It is strange, but 
true, that we do not hear Reutlinger 
and Sc3owsk> of the World Bank 
using the average requirement as 
the cut-off point for estimating 
undemutrition in the developed 
enuutries, but Beutlingcr and Sel- 
owsky and Dandekar defend its 
application for assessing under- 
nutrition in India and other poor 
countries. I maintain that to do 
this is to acknowledge that the 
more serious problem with us, in 
India today, is ovemutrition and 
not undemutrition. - 


Tt is lii tto ^se that tttf 
of Intra-individual variation providas 
a tool for clinical examination while 
simultaneously enabling one to evalu¬ 
ate the incidence of undemutrition. 
A healthy active man. with a level of 
activity typical of the reference man, 
was thus free to adapt or regulate 
his Intake anywhere within the limits 
represented by this process. To get 
recognition to evaluating the incid¬ 
ence of undemutrition in terms of 
equation 4 was, 1 thought, an im¬ 
portant advance in 1961, and led to 
the revision of the incidence of 
undemutrition in the publications 
issued by FAO. Implied in it is that, 
if an individual is healthy and active, 
even if on occasions he has an intake 
below C—3crw, he will have 

the capacity to motivate balance to 
return to the normal range of health. 
If, on the other hand, the inuke 
persists to fall below C—3 erw, there 
is cause to regard a man as under¬ 
nourished. There is no way other 
than examination of the pattern of 
variation, over time, to know whether 
intake persists to fall below C—?(rw, 

IV 

Further Eyideuce of 
Intra-Individual Varitieg 

Where else does the evidence for 
the magnitude of intra-individual 
variation, visuali.sed in equation 4. 
come from? I would refer again to 
the paper by Harries, et al [5], *I 
would also like to refer to the papers 
by Yudkin [11], Chappel [12] and 
several others listed in pj. Whereas 
Widdowson thought that weekly 
intake represented a fairly reliable 
estimate of the habitual intake, Yud¬ 
kin reported that individuals varied 
markedly in their intake from week 
to week, even when maintaining body 
weight and level of activity. Chappel 
observed the .same phenomenon. How¬ 
ever, no one could say at that time 
what part of this variation in intake 
resulted from variation in daily acti¬ 
vity, because in nutrition theory as 
was then known the energy require¬ 
ment for a man to maintain his body 
weight was considered fixed — which 
we saw it is not and cannot be. It is 
to verify this point that we needed 
data on both intake and energy ex¬ 
penditure in the same individual — 
maintaining health and body weight 
and performing .specified tasks. 

V 

Dbdiictioii betwen Uidt of 
CoDcciioii and FiaqMa^ in n 
Ctaat to Rquasent a Pt^Mlaflon 

This brings me to the question of 
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Table 4: Enedgy Imtaku amd Wqbk Oxtifut I'Gh 54 Adult Indonesian 
Males Observed for Six Days at T\\o Moniii Intervals 


Relative 

Number of Subject s 

Energy 

Intake 

Work Output 

Efficiency* 



Caloriest 

Caloriestt 

0.59-0.75 

3 


3559 

1485 

2264 H 102 

0.76-0.99 

20 


2741 + 291 

2401 ; 

92 

1.00-1.24 

24 


2227 ^ 203 

2387 ^ 

119 

1.25-1.49 

5 


19124 201) 

25901 

81 

1.50-1.63 

2 


1590± 162 

24841 

86 


average of 6 days work output 



Notes * Relative efficiency's- 

-- 






average of 6 days energy input 



t 

Individual weighed daily intake (1 calorie^-4.186 kilo-joules) 

tt 

Time spent at 10 activity levels mul iplied by average caloric 

c<»s* per 


minute. 






'I’ahi.k 

5: COMPAHISON OF 

Data 

FOR High 

AND l-OW 

Energy Intale 



SUBJECIS 




Subject Observe Height 

Mass 

Energy 

Basal 

Eigiu 

Medium 


(cm) 

(Kg) 

Intake 

Metabob'e 

Work 

Woik 




(calorics 

Rate 

Output 

Output 




per diem, 

(calories 

(calorics 

(calories 




6-day 

per min 

ivcr min 

l>er min 




average) 

12 hours 

3(KI kpm/ 

6fK) kpm/ 





fasting) 

50 W) 

1(H) W) 

Jasin 

152.0 

47.2 

3127 

1.19 

3.30 

12..51 

Wasis 

167.4 

.51.3 

2953 

1.11 

4.14 

9.08 

Sunwono 

168.0 

59.9 

2805 

1.84 

4.67 

7.7.< 

Taslan 

155.1 

46.3 

2219 

1..U 

5.00 

8.17 

Sikun 

167.3 

56.0 

2664 

1.13 

4.28 

9.54 

High X 

162.0 

52.1 

2754 

\.^2 

4.2« 

9.41 

Suroso 

162.2 

53.5 

1521 

0.79 

3.25 

6 66 

Arto 

(60.2 

54.0 

1900 

0.76 

3.75 

6.32 

Sutji 

160.0 

49.0 

1856 

0.61 

3.22 

6.67 

Suwi 

168.0 

61.5 

1843 

0.80 

3.53 

5.80 

Band! 

161.5 

53.1 

1727 

0.68 

4.68 

7.41 

Su 

157.5 

45.8 

1773 

0.43 

2.76 

6.95 

Taw X 

161.6 

52.8 

1770 

0.68 

3.53 

6.6.5 


unit of collection. Ideally, wc need 
data on intake for each individual; 
but, in most surveys, data on intake 
ai'e collected for the household as a 
whole. The only way to use this in¬ 
formation for estimating the incid¬ 
ence is to divide the household intake 
by the tiuml>er of equivalent adult 
male reference individuals in the ]ioii.sc< 
hold and compare it with the require* 
iiK'-nt of the assumed reference mat). 
Since the household represents a unit of 
collection, its standard error will be 
appropriate to the one that one deri¬ 
ves when using a cluster of elements 
as a unit of sampling for collection 
of data* Underlying its use, there is 
the assumption that the sample of 
clusters will be representative of the 
population. The same logic applies 
to the group of households where the 
unit of collection was the house 
which included from four to eight 
households. Data for individual 
households was not available to me 
when I wrote my paper in 1961. 
When Dandekar talks of extending 
the same method to all households 
ill an expenditufe class interval of a 
distribution of . households, he is 


mixing up Ihc unit of collection with 
the frequency. I am liere reuiiiidcd of 
the earlier days when TAG had in¬ 
formation on average energy intake 
by countries derived from food 
balances. FAO compared it with the 
prescribed recommended intake. 
When the value for intake was found 
to be less than the prc.scTibed re¬ 
commended intake, the entire popu¬ 
lation was assumed to be under¬ 
nourished. The earlier FAO estimate, 
that tw'o-thirds of the world was 
hungry, was based on this assump¬ 
tion. 

The sum and substance of my 
argument is that we cannot consider 
frequency in NSS data, tabulated by 
expenditure class, as a unit of collec¬ 
tion representative of the population 
in the sense in which wc can regard 
an individual or household or a house 
as unit of sampling for collection oi 
data. Dandekar himself was the chief 
of NSS, He could have iiad the data 
tabulated in any way be liked. When 
we are talking of the basic needs 
approach, in the context of the pro¬ 
blem of alleviating poverty, we can¬ 
not afford to base our policies on 


Ihc wrong methodology. Kven if the 
effort called for rctabulating of data, 
it was worth iindeiiaking it. 

VI 

Relative Size of Inter* and 
Intra-lndividual Variation 

The study published by Fdholm 
rl at in 1970 1H] pioxidcd the first 
opportunity to f.\aniinc the source. 
^i/^e and nature of intra-iiulividual 
\;. nation. Observing intake and 
energy expenditure tm 15 young army 
iccrufts at si\ depots during the 
second, fitlli and eighth weeks, using 
tile most sophisticated methods of 
measurement yet developed, it show¬ 
ed dint there was wide inter- and 
inlia-individtial variadoii in the tiaily 
e.tloiii* intake. 

The; above linUing and the data 
situation were similar to the one 
analysed and repoued on N balance 
for two consecutive fhiit not con¬ 
tinuous) periods in adults maintain¬ 
ing body weight. Analysis of these 
data showed that, far from being 
negligible, almost all the variation 
wus intra-individual, arising from 
variation between periods (five days 
I'.'ich) wdthin iTulivkhia-.s [14] and not 
inter-individual, as wrongly concluded 
earlier [15, lOJ. There was amx>]e sug¬ 
gestion ill this analysis to question 
the validity of the assumption that 
intt.i-icidjvidual vaiialion is primarily 
a chance variation and, therefore, can 
he reduced to a negligible fraction of 
thj total variation, by referring csti- 
maU’s of requirements to a sufficient¬ 
ly long period. It was this suggestion 
I hat led me to anjly&c data reported 
hy lOdhoIin rt at, in the way shown 
in Table 3 of [17]. The variance of 
the mean intake, expendituie, and 
balance was computed by averaging 
<li*ilv values over 2. 3 or iiioic suc¬ 
cessive days. The exercise confirmed 
that the variance does not decrease 
inversely with the size of the period, 
but decreiisos slowly and even .sta¬ 
bilised iLs in N balance studies, thus 
confirming that successive observa¬ 
tions are correlated. In particular, it 
was observed that the daily balance 
could be considered as distributed in 
a stochastic stationary distribution of 
the Markoff type, ' 

Dandekar's question on this analy¬ 
sis is: why have 1 chosen to analyse 
data from only three out of six de¬ 
pots? The answer is that these arc the 
only centres where complete data on 
energy intake and expenditure were 
available over three whole weeks. At 
the other centres, the data were avaii- 
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DAILY ENERGY INTAKE. EXPENDITURE AND CUMULATIVE BALANCE 
IN DIFFERENT PERIODS 
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able for live days only, and the sub> 
jects had no chance, therefore, to 
^ adjust intake to energy expenditure. 
Nevertheless, the analysis of the data 
for these centres is also reported in 
iiur paper |I81; it is reproduced in 
Table 1. 

It can be seen that the intake 
vafied significantly from week to 
week in the same subjects, and so did 
expenditure * though much less than 
energy intake. The relatively larger 
variation in expenditure between 


days within weeks, in the case of 
A, B and C depots, was to be expect* 
ed since wi^k-ends proxided an op¬ 
portunity for adjustment. 

Daiidckar’s second point is, why 
should intake alone show evidence of 
auto-correlation and not energy ex¬ 
penditure? Actually, what is relevant 
is the value of r in the pattern of 
energy balance in man engaged in 
specified activities, A man maintain¬ 
ing energy balance can do so, either 
by adjusting intake, energy expendi¬ 


ture or both. There is, therefore, 
nothing surprising if ictake alone 
showed evidence of auto-correladon, 
and expenditure did not. It only 
serves to emphasise that habitual 
intake in a healthy man maintaining 
body weight and engaged in specified 
level of activity is not constant as 
assumed in current literature. This is 
because individual variations in re¬ 
spect of expenditure are buffered by 
^ycol and fat stores, As long as this 
store of energy,source exists, estpendl- 
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twe may not reveal auto*correlation. keep up the body weight. weeks. Actually, I am not concerned 

If expenditure exceeds current ac- The third point Dand<'kar mentions with the interaction. I am concerned 
count in a bunk, it is met by savings is that I have not analysed the data with tc.sting the a.ssumpiion ttot tbo 

account to be replenished in due correctly inasmuch as 1 hiivc iunor- requiremi nt is c<>nstant over time tor 

course, through excess of intake, to cd interaction between days and a man maintaining iHuly weight and 
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becemUr ii, 1^2 


TAiu.r; fifa): fJisi hiuuhon of Energy 
Jntaki-; of Adult Young Womisn 
pRF.pAniNc; 50 (> w (iOO Ctiapaties in 
Ek.h'j Ilouu.^ Shift a Day 


Oili*rics;l)ay 

Number 

of 

Workers 

t500-I60() 

2 

l<i0M700 

2 

I70I-1800 

5 

1801-1900 

4 

I90I-2(MM) 


2001-2100 

8 

2IOJ-220O 


2201-23IX) 

3 

2301-2400 


2401-2500 

1 
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Tahlk 6(b); liisi'imiu'iioN of Kniuicy 
Intakf of Adult Young Women 
pREPAHixc 400 TO 500 Chapattes in 
Eicin Hours Shut a Day 


Calorics/Day 

Number 

of 

Workers. 

1200-1300 ~ 

1301-1400 

1 

1 

1401-ISUO 


1501-1600 


1601-1700 

1 

1701-1800 

T 

1801-1900 

T 

1901-2000 

2 

2001-2100 

5 

2101-2200 

3 

2201-2300 


2301-2400 

1 

2401-2500 


2501-2()00 

1 


IS 


Tahi.f. 7 : Dis'j-Riuu irox of Body 
VV>. tc.’HTs OF 30 Adult Women as of 
Aprii., 1981 AND March 1982 


Body Weight April 1081 March 1982 
in kg 


34-.V> 1 

37-39 4 

40-42 10 

43-4!. 3 

46-48 5 

49-51 5 

52-54 0 
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engaged in defined Jevels of activity. 
Rather than add further explana¬ 
tion, I would reproduce data on 
energy balance for aU subjects 
(Figures 1 to 3) and Jet the reader 
study relative variation over time 
between and within periods and 
verify my hypothesis. A glance at 
Figures 1 to 5 will show that energy 
balance varies considerably from day 
to day and week (period) to week 


feCokoMic XSb i»o£itii£At- 


(period), and from day to day within 
weeks (periods). Clearly, the subjects 
did not attain zero balance at the 
end of any olvserved wevk or period. 
Some subjects did show overall 
balance at the end of the three 
pi iiods; for example, subjects in 
Depot A. But then wc ought not to 
forget that these are not continuous 
weeks. For most subjects in other 
depots, the cumulative balances arc 
not only seen to vary considerably 
from one week tperiod) to next; but 
are often ail positive or negative to 
the extent of scxeral thousand kilo 
calories each. !f the control system 
in the body were to tolerate energy 
balance of this order and yot main- 
fain body weight within narrow 
limits — as most recruits have done 
without being aware that for days 
together they art; in negative balance 
and for days together they are in 
positive balance - * it means that the 
control of body weight i'> exercised 
through ancillary co-faclors. 

The tnily infciviicc 1 can draw is 
that energy intake is used with varia¬ 
ble efficiency by moans ol some 
homeostatic mechanism working for 
the good of the whole body and con¬ 
trolling body weight in the process. 
If it had been otherwise, a man would 
gain or lose weight by about 3 kg 
during periods as short as six to eight 
weeks. 1 am of course excluding pro¬ 
cess of ontogenic growth and speak¬ 
ing only of the residual short-term 
variation. The real controlling varia- 
l)?r of (ho houu'oslatie proci^s is not 
fiMTgy balance, but iinxes, jiressuri'.''. 
electric potciuiais, concentrations and 
b<idy lempcratun environment, etc. 
Thus, dissipated heat is a controlling 
\aria]>!c, acftuiiing both input and out¬ 
put character, increasing as intake 
and energy balance; increase. This Js 
what gives a wide - ■ though strictly 
limited — range to the energy intake in 
regulating body weight. Cknurly, energy 
ilis.sipated increases as intake increases. 

However, a point is reached in the in¬ 
take, b(‘’ovv which llio body is not able 
to maintain body temperature and is 
foixed to part with its fat to maintain 
\v<‘ight. That is the ]>oint of under- 
nutrition, also alternatively culled the 
lower threshold value of the homeos¬ 
tatic range for maintaining nutrition 
state of the body. In tropical coastal 
ai*eas such as Kerala, external temper- 
lures arc close to body temper- 
lure, heat dissipation is 
Rible and body weight can b<^ 
maintained at relatively lower intakes. 
In circumpolar region, even with 


warm garments, persons dissipate 
body heat through breathing and 
body weight has to be maintained at 
relatively higher intakes. 

My examination has thus led me 
to conclude that, if intra-individual 
variation is a iundamental source of 
variation, it is because the variation 
over time, like that in N-balance, 
appeared to stabilise as the period of 
observation increased from one day 
to seven days. As in , N-b^Uince 
data, I interpret this to mean that, as 
the individual advances in time, he 
becomes a different individual; which 
is. of course, true. The specialised 
environment in which he is being 
brought up apparently interacts with 
the genetic component to keep the 
variance constant, 

Kiishnaji [2| rightly questioned this 
interpretation and so has Dande- 
kar [11], In the following section, 1 
shall answer it. But before* doing so. 1 
wimt to sa>’ a word as to how I came 
to acquire; the data collected by 
EdhoJm and bis collaborators [13]. 

Fascinated by the finding that 
inlra-indi\idual variation is a funda¬ 
mental source of variation and yet 
unable to use the data reported in 
their paper for my analysis, 1 enlarged 
Figure 1 ol their paper [13] to if 
I could use the enlargement to 
assess the intake and energy expendi¬ 
ture in the subjects reported in their 
.'•tndy. However, I found the effort 
inadequate. Thereupon 1 wrote to 
F.dholm to ask for the origina] data; 
but being unwell and having shifted 
to a new building he wrote to say 
that it would be rather difficult to 
hunt ththi from among the pile of 
data they have collected. Neverthe¬ 
less, he wrote that some of the data 
are available in the theses of his 
students and invited me to study 
them in the course of my visits to 
the UK. 1 spent several days in 
studying these at the London Univer¬ 
sity. But again. I found the data 
inadequate for my purpose. Mean¬ 
while. in 1974, Garrow published his 
book [19] and reported Edholm’s 
data in the form of three figures for 
the rhn e depots. A,B,C. This is how 
I came in possession of the data for 
the three depots. Garrow did not 
see much point in studying data for 
other centres but got interested after 
listening to my approach and referred 
me to Healy. Healy, too, got in¬ 
terested in my approach and promptly 
gave me a copy of data for the other 
centres. I have reported these data 
for all the centres iu this paper by 
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Thusu iiic, however, not the only 
ili'ita wc havv' used. Wi* Ivivc also 
iiKl::di d. ill ihc book, itaia on daily 
cnorj:y Iwlanct* J’or iudi\idual sub- 
ini.s lopinlrd by AtlitAon ct al [21] 
;rsl !hosc repoi'ied by Paranjp^ [22J. 
Ih^ study reported by Achewm was 
conducted on six subjects at IlaJIcy 
May in Antarctica. This was a 
unique sctlinK, where the individuals 
li.i'd fives which were sufficiently 
similar and controlled so as to 
•imiilafc laboratory conditions. The 
Ltat.i for subject 4 arc also repro- 
flined beJow in Table* 2. Tlic table 
shows the standard deviation of daily 
intake, together with tho standard 
deviation of the weekly means. It 
will be seen that, though the stand¬ 
ard db^viatioii calriilalcd firm weekly 
means is reduced, it is larger than 
would be expected if the successive 
observations were independent and 
that the so-called customary weekly 
food infakt^ and expenditure have a 
coeflicieni: of variation, approximately 
equal to 12 per cent. Paraiijpcs data, 
which is perhaps the longest ri'carded 
scries, give further confirmation of 
these findings am! is also reproduced 
in Figure A. 


I 


Margen and myself (18), and have 
also Included thm in the form of 
figures in oiuir forthcoming book on 


“Newer Gcnicepts in Health and Nutri¬ 
tion and Their Implications for 
Social Policy” [20]^ 


VH 

Genetic Significance of 
Infra-Individual Variation 

Used to analysing data in teritts of 
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TAiii.r: 8: Oiksckvi^ Energy Intake and Body WsiGiiT in DiFFanENr 
Hoi7\'ns OF Surveys on Sciioot. Chii-diiev at Ubai^ Kanciibn 


Round 

Numbers 

Age Group 13-15 Years 

Age Group : 

: 16-19 Years 

Intake in 
kcal 

Body Weight 
in kg 

Intake in 
kcal 

Body Weight 
in kg 

2 

1990 

34.6 

2040 

41.5 

.3 

1920 

35.4 

2130 

41.6 

4 

?()(X) 

35.8 

2170 

43.2 

5 

2070 

36.3 

2140 

43.9 

6 

1970 

.37.5 

2030 

43.0 

Requirement 

2500 




Median body 



3000 


wt (ICMR) 


.36.0 


45.0 


'Iaihe 0: Pju;vai.ln<.k or Washing, S'Jxjnjing axd Low H|!;moci.obin by 

Country 


Country 

Children 

Sampled 

Percentage 
of Normal 
Anthropo¬ 
metries 

Percentage 

of 

Stuntingi 

Only 

Percentage 

of 

Wasting^ 

Only 

Percentage 

of 

Stunting 

and 

Wasting 

Percentage 

of 

Low 3 
Hemoglo¬ 
bin 

Nepal 

6482 

46.5 

46.0 

Ta 

4.1 

24.3 

Sri Lanka 

13396 

62.4 

29.8 

3.8 

4.0 

N.A. 

Togo 

6086 

80.7 

17.2 

1.5 

0.6 

55.5 

Liberia 

3733 

79.3 

19.2 

.8 

.7 

62.1 

Lesotho 

1706 

76.7 

22.4 

.7 

.2 

25.5 


Notes: I l^ss thun 90 per cent of reference median height for-age 

2 I-ess than 80 per cent of reference median weight-for-hcight. 

3 Under 2 years of age : hemoglobin concentration of less liun lOg/100 ml. 
Over 2 years of age : hemoglobin concentration of less than llg/lOO ml. 

inference: McKigney, John : **Sifnpliricd Field Assessment of Nutritional Status”, 
Office of Nutrition, AID, Washington, 1979. 


the additive model one is apt to for¬ 
get that the two components of a 
phenotype viz, nature and nurlun^ 
mTcl not he iicrcwsarily indc*iH'iiJrnl, 
as a.s.siiiiiod in nutrition liUTatiin* but 
interact giving lor the variance of the 
phenotypic value the cxprcs.sion 
V (b» + V (e) + cv (b,c) 
(.\>n.si\pi('i)ll\, given data on k in¬ 
dividuals, each one showing internal 
serial correlation, the data can also 
be atiab^ed using intra-class correla¬ 
tion method of analysis. 

It is well-known that, when intra- 
ebuss correla'lion i.s pn;.s(til. thru 

ir 

given the phenotypic variation cr 

cr * 

can be used as the upper limit of the 
repeatability of heritable portion of 
the total variance. Let u.s call this 
intra-class correlation between obser¬ 
vations of a given individual by r. 

It follows that 

cr* -- r 
b 

<r^ -= ; 1 — r ) o-* 
w 

and that, as a consequence, we can 


write for the variance of the mean of 
P days in an individual the expression 



w here 



iX 2 * iji starred to 


... (I) 

distingiiuh 


W 

it from tr**® in the uncorrelatcd case, 

w 


It ik>cs not take much effort to set* 
that inlra-cJa.ss correlation r 
als<) be written as 


p —» 

S (p-m)p'" 

' p —I ... (2) 

S (p—m) 

m - I 

wluTC r Fland-s for the s<‘rial wrrela-* 
lion of the first order. Simplifying, we 
obtain 

2r 

' (P-OTr'r) 


p(l-r)l - 
Substituting in equation (1) we get for 
the variancf* of the mean 


cr* (T* 


_w „ 

w 

P 

P 

i. .t *■ 

2n 1 — r") 

1 " r 

~ P (i ~ r)’“ 


which is identical with the expression 
I gave in 1977 [21] in my paper at the 
I SI meeting in Delhi. When is zero, 
we have the familiar expression for 
the variance ol the estimated mean as 

^ replacing cr* 

p ' ‘ w w 

Introducing intor-individual vari¬ 
ability. ive may therefore write for 
the variance of the mean 

I r- 

I —r”" 


cr^ . cr2* 

} t* W 
p" 


2r (I — !P ) 
PO'—V) 2 


... ( 5 ) 


In terms of thr 
mental components, 


nr- 


-I- 


genetic/environ- 
this becomes 



1 


2r ( I — i-P ) 

p( \-n- 


( 6 ) 


-! ^Jiiantc ccmponcni due to 
environrmnt. 

It IS this additional ^ariahility re- 
prc.seiited by the second term m the 
alK>v(. equation w^hich is the cause of 
enhanced standard error. We are thus 
not only able to explain the stationa- 
rincss of variance by aitlo-regrcssive 
nature of the process, but also in 
terms of the genetic parameter of 
hcritability, and relate the genetic 
component due to interaction wih the 
autoregulatory nu chaiiism * - thus 
confirming the hypothesis that nutri¬ 
tion status is a process in which gene¬ 
tic entities in man interact with the 
< nvironmcjnl. A simple caJculaHon 
will show that when the process is 
represented by auto-regressive series 
(»f the first or<ler, the two expressions 
move in line with each other after p 
exceeds 4 or .5. Details will be found 
in (24). 

Whem r is zcto, wo get the usual 
situation where errors are random. 
It i-s thus the proseiice of r that 
enables us to separate healthy well- 
nourished individuals from those whiv 
are undernourished. It is again , the 
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presence of r that gives the thre¬ 
shold character to the phenomenon 
of nutrition status, implying that a 
man can have his intake anywhere in 
the range represented by the process 
and yet do the same work that is 
ascri^d to the reference man. 

The process view of nutrition pro* 
vldes a more feasible explanation of 
w)v paeple anigged in si^ar activi¬ 


ties show 'such wide variation. To 
reiterate, I do not claim that I have 
deed, part of my hypothesis may 
conclusively proved my hypothesis. In- 
undergo a change as more observa¬ 
tions become available. At the same 
time, it needs to be noted that the 
hypothesis is based on concrete 
observational evidence which is being 
continuously strengthened by addi¬ 


tional experimental observations which 
converge to support it. As the evid¬ 
ence presented in the next section 
will show, it is just not true that 
the energy cost of any desired level 
ot activity is constant, as assumed 
in nutrition literature. It varies in the 
same man, increasing with intake 
over the range of homeostasis. I will 
t)nly add that our observational data, 
collected so far, had to be restricted 
t<j th<J physical ]cv<*l ol the observed 
subjects, liii getting that observation 
is also an occasi4)n for experience. 
W<* cannot ignore the share of 
mind irom that of body as a factor 
j<‘h‘vant to health and nutrition. We 
.u’c currently designing experiments for 
joint consideration of physical and 
mental component relevant to the 
issue. This will be elaborated in due 
course elsewhcn*. 

Returning to equation above, 1 wish 
to emphasise that the interaction of 
genetic entities in man with the 
specialised envinmment is at the basis 
ot the pvoce.s.s view oi niilrition and i.s 
the cause of the enhanced error ac¬ 
counts lor the variable performance 
of man, even when engaged in the 
siuiii: activity. We have known and 
read ot either Neo-Uarwenian ot 
Liunarckiaii view ol evolution. Neo- 
Darwinism tells ns that the genetic 
blueprint is located in tiie chuMiuisoiites 
of germ cell and passes on from gen<*ra- 
tkjti to generation by the method ot 
natural selection uninlliicnced by 
<'nvironiiient, except that the latter 
iiuLSt pcmiit 'tho character ti» show up. 
The Lamarckian view deals with the 
inheritance of acquired chaiacters and 
tells ns that evolution is cumulative. 
Since there is no way knowu Ui biology 
by which environment can alter tlie 
genetic blueprint, Lamarckian view 
starnlk dLscredired and unproven how¬ 
ever much we may wjsh to- believe 
it to be right. The imtioilance of 
interaction of genetic entities in man 
with environment is that it provides 
us with another aitemative of im¬ 
proving behavioural characters of man 
through self-regulated feed-back as 
part of an overall homeostatic mecha¬ 
nism in which a sustained perturba¬ 
tion ot the externai environment 
induces changes in some variables, 
while others remain almost constant. 
This precisely appears to happen in 
characteristics like energy balance 
which are evidently nor determined 
by >ing]e genes on the same chromo¬ 
some, but by multiple genes on 
different chromosomes and are under the 
physiological control of the body witii 
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Nutritional S^atu^ 


Degree 


Number 

of 

[ % Children 
stand'irdj 


Follow-up Mortality Rate 
0-Jl J2-23 0-23 

[months] [nionths] [months] 


Atra 


between individuals, ^ to the true 
w 

variance within individuals and X as 
shown in equation 4 is approximately 

1 + r 


Weight-for^mte 
Normal/m I Id 
Moderate 
Severe 

Weighhfor^height 

Normal 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 

Height*for*age 

Normal 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 

AU 


> 75 

546 

23.8 

12.8 

36.6 

60-74 

1046 

26.8 

15.3 

42.1 

< 60 

427 

46.8 

65.6 

112.4 

> 90 

399 

35.1 

17.5 

52.6 

80-89 

979 

26.6 

26.6 

^3.2 

70-79 

566 

28.3 

21.2 

49.5 

> 70 

75 

66.7 

80.0 

146.7 

> 95 

182 

16.5 

16.5 

33.0 

90-94 

656 

22.9 

16.8 

39.6 

85-89 

713 

28.0 

9.8 

37.9 

< 85 

468 

51,3 

62.0 

113.2 

— 

2019 

30.2 

25.3 

55.5 


Source :Chsn et ol (1980). 

different genes switched on different happens at the 
periods of ontogcnic developmental range, 
phase or in response to different en¬ 
vironmental factors thereby enabling 
the body to adjust or adapt its nutri¬ 
tional intakes and energy expendi¬ 
tures. Polygenic controls can confer 
such rcsiJifMice iind ({e\il>il]ty needed 
for adaptations. Food intakes are 
metabolised through en/ymes, hor¬ 
mones, and ATP high energy bonds. 

The restraining reversible types of 
feed-back actions not only arise 
from the rate of production of enzy¬ 
mes but are also determined by the 
upper limit that is put on the storage 
of nutrients by the size of the various 
compartments in the body. For ex¬ 
ample, there is a limit on the size of 
the compartment for glycogen which 
forces the excess input to he turned 
into fat» to be used by the body 
when it needs for its working. In this 
process, heat is necessarily dissipated. 

Numerous other examples of meta¬ 
bolic pathways are given in our ear- 
lier papers (J7 and 18). In brief, our 
body has reversible mechanisms to 
bring about for itself a change it 
needs over time for maintaining health 
and activity, by slowing down or 
speeding up rates of metabolism to 
pr^erve homeostasis. The regulated 
variable, viz intake, is a part of this 
auto*regulatory complex. 

It follows that we cannot consider 
an individual as undernourished or 
overnourished unless his intake fails 
outside the range of regulation. As 
the intake decreases. BMR and RMR 
get depressed. In the process, the 
body is forced to part with iti fats, to 
sustain body temperature. This is *the 
point of undemutrition, The opposite 


upper limit of the 


It needs to be added that, in de¬ 
scribing the nutrition state as a pro¬ 
cess, 1 exclude ontogenic process of 
growth marked by events such as 
nienarchy, adolescence, adulthood and 
old age^ In other wor^, when I speak 
ol interaction between environment 
and genetic entities, 1 limit myself to 
day-to-day changes in energy balance 
which are contingent on the perfor¬ 
mance of the earlier days, guided by 
leedback mechanism to ensure that 
the process operates within a penmis- 
siblc range. 

The threshold values encompassing 
a range will be necessarily indefinite, 
since nothing can exist totally for it¬ 
self. It is wrong to say, therefore, 
that 1 am using a fixed value like 
2300 as the cut olf point. A value 
within a homeostatic range has the 
same significance that we attach to a 
range of values for concentration of 
sugar in the blood to examine a per¬ 
son for diabetes. Incidentally, by 
threshold, 1 do not imply that there is 
any sharp discontinuity in the distri¬ 
bution. All that is meant is that the 
risk of undemutrition remains about 
the same over a wide, though limited, 
range ot intakes. The significance of 
the discussions in the last and this 
section is best re-mimhasised by draw¬ 
ing attention to Table 3. 

When successive observations am 

correlated, the mean square between 
individuals is an estimate of 

3<r* . or* V 

b "T ^ .A 

wbme liftrs to tbe mis vaiiaiics 


equal to 


where r 


now 


1 ■ r 

denotes serial correlation of the first 
order between successive weeks. It 
will be seen that, even with a value 
of r as low as 0.2 the estimate of 

comes out to be zero, showing 

that almost ail the variation in daily 
energy balance reported by Edholm 
et al is intra-individual, i e, the stand¬ 
ard deviation is 440 kcal. This result 
is in line with the finding reported 
elsewhere using Scrimshaw s data on 
N balance in four individuals at three- 
year intervals la a no-protein diet 
[26]. It would thus appear that intra¬ 
individual variation constitutes the 
most fundamental variation in both 
energy and N balance in man. This 
means that we cannot know the 
balance of intake over expendi¬ 
ture for any period, but that 
the e.\pected value of the balance in 
individual subjects is zero. Another 
way of .saying the same thing is that 
the observed differences in weekly 
intake reported by Widdowson and 
others among adult individuals main¬ 
taining body weight and engaged in 
similar activities though ascribed to 
differences between individuals, are in 
fact almost entirely as shown in 
Table 3 due to the variations in the 
same individual, and are a reflection 
of the fact that energy is used with 
variable efficiency in an attempt to 
regulate the body stores. Intra-in¬ 
dividual variation remains a funda¬ 
mental source of variation, even 
when the data arc averaged over a 
week as shown in Table 3. A good 
example of this variation is recently 
reported by Paranjpe [22]. Observing 
daily intake with the utmost accuracy 
feasible at home on henelf and her 
husband, and analysing food in the 
laboratory for its nutrient intake, she 
found that weekly average intakes arc 
serially correlated with r » 0.5 
on her series and r = 0,6 on that of 
her husband. These are perhaps the 
longest series ever reported in litera¬ 
ture. Body weights varied over the 
period of observation, but never more 
than ± 1 kg. 

When intra-individual variation in 
energy balance is the fundamental 
source of variation and the successive 
values can be geiiefitied by an auto* 
fmnMlrt ynecM, meb m MwMS, » 





loeaM 'tlttt tlliere is no absolute 
requirement tor any day dr period. It 
simply means that the individual is in 
homeostasis and that his requirement 
is controlled by a regulated system. 
Viewed this way, intra-individual 
\ariation must be considered to re- 
ileet mans capacity to adapt (or re¬ 
gulate) his intake and expenditure in 
such a way that the expi'cied value of 
daily energy balance is zero and the 
co-variance between daily energy 
balance k days apart is constant over 
time. 


VIII 

Desired Level of Aefivity 

Towards the close of his paper [1] 
Dandekar asks what is the; desired 
level of activity. He argues that it 
must be defined in terms of a certain 
energy output or expenditure, say 
2,500 calories per day per caput. It is 
relatively easy to answer his question 
against the background of the pre¬ 
vious section. 

At the outset, it needs to be clari- 
fiAcl that the \\<)rk loerfonned wLlhiii 
(he body by the individual for the 
maintenance of the generalised poten¬ 
tials cannot be assessed as ‘ calorics. 
The energy released from lood is 
transferred for this work. Available 
evidence shows that at least 30 per 
cent of the energy released from food 
for work within the body is dissipat¬ 
ed as heat, and this is the minimum. 
Nevertheless, the fad remains that 
the efficiency of energy transforma¬ 
tion cannot be measured directely but 
only indirectly as differences in. effi¬ 
ciency as differences in energy ex¬ 
penditure on the same subject. 

Now, the energy expended for a 
given activity will depend on several 
parameters such as age, sex, body 
weight, body composition, environ¬ 
ment, etc. In order to separate the 
effect of energy intake on energy ex¬ 
penditure we need to know the effect 
on energy expenditure of the changes 
in these variables for all the activities 
we consider desirable. We can carry 
out such determination in calorie 
meter, provided it is large enough to 
carry out realistically the desired acti¬ 
vities. This effort is beyond our purse, 
not only in India, but in most coun¬ 
tries. In this situation, measuring 
energy expenditure for well-defined 
and desired activities, in subjects with 
different habitual <enorg>' intakes, sug¬ 
gests itself as the oti!y feasible alter¬ 
native method, 

Edmundson used the latter method 
in his two recent studies in Java. In 
the first study [27], energy intake and 
mimite-to-niinute activities were re* 


tiiordad in 54 adult male farmers', for 
a period of. one year and a total of 
324 manda.vs -' six days of observa¬ 
tion at two-month intervals on each 
subject. On the days of obstr\aHon, 
ihc subjects were monitored from the 
lime they arose in the morning to the 
time they retired at night. The‘mean 
energy outputs for 10 basic activities 
were determined by measuring the 
subject's gaseous exchange with a 
calorie meter, and analysing respira¬ 
tory gasrs with a raicro-scholandcr 
analyser. 

tdmiindson tabulated (he relative 
efficiency as judged by the average' 
work output over average energy 
intake, and found it to be HO per cent 
higher for 10 subjects with the lowest 
energy intake coinpaivd with 10 siibjecks 
vNith die highest <*iicrgy intake. TIu- 
heights and weights of the two gioup.s 
did not differ significantly. The data 
fiom his paper arc shown in Tabic 4. 

Ill order to explain these observa¬ 
tions, Edmundson proposed that there 
may be a compens.itoi v mechanism 
*‘Uch as higher levcK ol metabolic 
efficiency, which must have enabled a 
low energy diet to produce more 
work per unit of energy intake than 
individuals with relatively high energy 
intakes. To lest the hypothesis, he carri¬ 
ed out tinothiT study 128|. The study 
involved determination of the basal 
metabolic rate and energy cost for 
standardised tasks. The results of this 
study are shown in Table 5. The study 
was conducted on 10 individuals from 
the previous study, five of whom be¬ 
longed to the high intake group, in, 
calorie intake of 2.400, and the other 
five belonged to the* low intake group 
with intake approximating 1,500 calo¬ 
ries. He found a significant difference 
in the liasal metabolic rates of the 
two groups. The BMR for high-energy 
group was almost twice that of the low- 
energy intake group, showing that the 
high energy intake group expended 
significantly more energy in perform¬ 
ing standard work tasks than the low 
energy intake group. The author con- 
eluded that, since the heights and 
weights of the two groups were simi¬ 
lar, the higher level of metabolic effi¬ 
ciency contributes to relatively more 
efficient performance of the low intake 
group — clearly implying that small 
intake may not necessarily be a handi¬ 
cap in the so-called malnourished in¬ 
dividuals in all cases. This increase in 
metabolic efficiency is rcHecU'd in the 
different values for energy cost of 
the same activity. As Table 5 shows, 
the energy cost of the moderate level 
of activity was 50 per cent higher in 
the high intake group compared to 


that in the low intake groups E^uitdi- 
son's study supports the inference we 
have icaclicil in the previous .<ectitai.s. 

Equally instructive is th<; illustra¬ 
tion Jroni Indira Community Kitchen 
[29]: Tahlc.s (i(a) and 6(h) show the 
distributions of energy iiUakc of adult 
young women in the kitchen prepar¬ 
ing (a) 500 to 600 chapaties and (b) 
400 to 500 chapaties, in an eight-hour 
shut a day. They show that the 
reljti\c efiiciency increase^; as the in¬ 
take decreases by over 60 per cent, 
'llu' experience; ccinfirnis the conclu¬ 
sion of Edmundson in bringing out 
the relatively wide range of intake 
over which the same output is obtain¬ 
ed. The same result can also be cx- 
]>rt\ssed in terrn.s of the relationship of 
body weight to work output. Figures 
7(a) and 7tb) will show that there is 
harilly any relationship between body 
weight and output at the higher level 
of i!cii>ity at which the wrimen work 
in the kitchen. 

'the result is important for another 
reason. It is generally taken for grant¬ 
ed that, since the women are drawn 
from the poorest of the poor and are 
assured of getting enough to eat for 
themselves and their lamity, they will 
improxe their intake and body weight 
and make themselves employable (as 
it were) before they do heavy mus¬ 
cular work reflected in the levels of 
productivity prescribed above. Rolling 
chapaties at the rate of one a minute 
lor eight hours, of four hour shifts 
each, calls for hard muscular work 
and high conc'entration to ensure that 
chapaties are rolled to size, to weigh 
uniformly, and to bake properly. One 
has to visit and see fur onesell the 
sight to appreciate the signincance of 
the hard work involved. It was the 
natural expectation, of all ol us, that 
almost all women w'oiild gain body 
weight to develop the strength need¬ 
ed tor this muscular work. Wc could 
not test this assumption, however, 
on all the 45 women whose intake is 
icported in Tables 6fa) and 6(b) be¬ 
cause. prior to 1981, w^ did not have 
the records of heights and weights 
when the women joined, i have, 
therefore, tabulated the data on body 
weights on the date the women join¬ 
ed in April 1981 and one year later 
(Tabic 7). It will be seen that the 
distribution of weights rcmtiiiied al¬ 
most the same. Of the 30 women, 14 
gained weight of between I to 3 kg. 
7 remained at the level they joined, 
and 9 lost, with the result that the 
women, arc seen to maintain high 
work output on body weights which 
range from 36 kg to 51 kg as before. 
The table brings out that mail wdght 
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iv no handicap in achieving producti¬ 
vity. it ib not iindernutrition, as 
judRCil by body wci»h» relative to the 
Harvard standard, which thus leads 
to Jow level of aciiviiy. On the con¬ 
trary, the relative cfTicieiuy of work 
nnfpiil per unit ol bodv wc ij^lit is 
seen to be higher in the lower range 
ot body weights compared to that in 
thi* higher range in the ratio of about 
t to 2. Belore joining the kitchen, 
the women were poor, in that, they 
had hardly any home or shelter 
worth the description, little clothing, 
no hygicn*; and sanilatiuit worth tho 
name and no education. Many of 
these women were behind Ixtrs for 
petty thefts when they were recruited 
for the kitchen. Their poverty was 
such that they were hardly living as 
human beings; and tlir food they ate 
was what they managed somehow to 
beg, borrow or steal. Jiving much the 
way animals Jive. Tin- great .sociul 
transformation which the (‘xperiment 
brought into tJietr Jives neverlheloss 
left their body weight in condition we 
have outlined. 

Figure 7 (a) shows how the intake 
i-oinpared with the onti)iit ol the 30 
enii>V»>cc.s selccletl lor ilhistrution. Tlw 
group includes three women who pre¬ 
pare over 70 chapaties per hour, seven 
who prepare from 60 to 70 chapaties 
an hour, iiltecn who produce 50 to 
60, and seven between 40 and 50 per 
hour. These are very heavy levels of 
activity. It will he set’ll ihat there is 
hardly any correlation between output 
and intake at each level of producti¬ 
vity. What is particularly instructive 
is the relatively wide range of intake 
over which the same output is obtain¬ 
ed, ITius the work output at the high 
level of activity of one chapati a 
nr.-Inute, is seen to remain approxi* 
mately constant from roughly 1,500 
to 2,200 calories. Again, the caloric 
intake of those engaged in producing 
40 to 50 chapaties an hour is seen to 
vary from 1,800 to 2,400. The data 
indicate that, for any given level of 
activity, output per unit of calorie 
intake is highest at the lower range of 
habitual intake as low as 1,500 and 
that it decreases as intake increases to 
2.400 calories. Th<; large variation in 
the range of intake from one level of 
activily to another is duo t<i the small- 
nn-ss • «if the .sample. 

Yet another example relates to our 
work among school children at Uruli- 
kanchan [30]. The relative data are 
shown in the Table 8. 

Tt will be seen that, although our 
children live on intakes smaller than 
the requirement of ICMR, by as much 
as 500 calories -or more, their height, 


body weight, and level-of activity are 
comparable with those of the re- 
feu ncc mail oi the respective age-sex 
group. Our children are admittedly 
smaller compared to those in the 
West. However, the reasons for this 
lie not in the lower intake relative to 
requirement but in the higher in¬ 
cidence of morbidity from diarrhoea 
and other gaslro-intestinal diseases. 
Space and time* do not permit further 
ciaboialion beyond that, although 
small, there is no suggestion in the 
data that they are not healthy or not 
i llicient in output per unit of calorie 
iniake in I he lower langc of homeo¬ 
stasis. I ought to add that these child¬ 
ren were i-xamined lor haemoglobin, 
but that there was no exidcncc of any 
anaemia. 

The fourth example ielates to data 
Irom Kerala. (J 11 Sornan, in a recent 
study [11] of Kerala reported that a 
healthy active woman, there, has u 
level tif intake of only about J,10() to 
1,400 calorics a day which i.s much 
less than th(‘ prescribed allowance. 
\el, .she has a level ol health and 
activity on par with the northern 
v/oman, eating much more. Kerala 
has the lowest infant mortality rate 
in India .ind the longest expectation 
of life. The death rate is almost ap¬ 
proaching that in the developed coun¬ 
tries, Kerala with its external tempe¬ 
rature closer to body temperature and 
smaller radiation of body heat on 
that account thus provides an illustra- 
tion of how lood at low intake is used 
with greater efficiency at the lower 
< nd of the homeostatic r.ange. 

Two lurther example.s will be 
given to support the ‘small hut heal¬ 
thy’ hypothesis. One comes from the 
.study rt'iwrted b>' McKingiiey [32] and 
the second from the study reported 
by Chen [33], Table 9 from McKing- 
iicy’s paper shows that the vast majo¬ 
rity of children in Asia are small 
but must be considered healthy. Space 
does not permit further comment. 

The data from Table 10 irom Chen 
must be considered as providing new 
dimensions to the self-regulatory 
mechanism in terms of ec'ology. Based 
on a longitudinal survey of 2,017 
children under 23 months, rmding in 
rural areas of Bangladesh over a 
period of one >x\»r, Chen oKsetved 
that it makes little diflercnce whether 
body weight is lighter than the Har¬ 
vard median standard, down to 35 
per cent, so far as susceptibility to 
childhood diseases is concerned. In 
consequence, Gomez's classification 
for mild and moderate malnutrition 
must be considered to have little or 


no meaning. It i$ true' tfcat fe 
synergism between nutrition and in* 
fcction, but Chen’s work shows that 
this is not true of diarrhoeal infec¬ 
tions. There is no reason whatever for 
nutrition to decrease the incidence of 
mortality and morbidity from gastro 
intestinal infections as long as the 
body weight for age is above the lower 
homeostatic limit (Table 10), 

The answer to Dandekar’s question, 
then, is that it is not necessary to 
define the desired level of activity in 
terms of a fixed energy expenditure, 
say 2,500 calories per caput per day, 
as he puls it, because ihc energy ex¬ 
penditure on well-defined desired 
activities is not fixed (as assumed in 
current nutrition literature) but varies 
from person to person and over time 
in the same person. The reason is 
that energy is used with variable effi¬ 
ciency, decreasing ns intake increases 
over a homeostatic range. This is pre¬ 
cisely what is conveyed by a homeo¬ 
static process and threshold values. 
In the lower range of the process, the 
body carries out the desired activities 
with efficiency larger than in the 
higher range of intake owing to im¬ 
proved metabolic efficiency. The whole 
phenomenon has adaptive significance 
of the greatest value for social policy. 

Clearly, there arc two types of 
problems involved in treating malnu¬ 
trition. The first is the problem of 
those who arc under threat, for lack 
of purchasing capacity nr manipulated 
price rise of developing energy defi¬ 
ciency and its adverse consequences 
for health. Some of these, may even 
be functionally malnourished. These 
people, aggregating roughly 15 to 20 
per cent of the total, come mostly 
from: 

(a) Drought-prone areas where 
people, even the landless labourers 
and marginal farmers are ordinarily 
able to adapt their intake to perform 
their workload but are under risk of 
suffering an abrupt reduction in 
their intake during drought years. 

(b) Tribal areas where people are 
known to Jive for generations together 
on inadequate diets. 

(e) Those living in the slums. 

Among them, the sectors of the 
population who are poorly nourished 
arc most likely those who do not do 
heavy physical work; they either do 
light work or subsist on charity, or 
both, and include old people, widows 
and those who are chronically ill with 
insufficient strength to do heavy work. 
These people nt*ed an assured sum>ly 
of income and wages from employ¬ 
ment, besides needing health and me- 
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didil vertices to tbe lutie- 

tk^nally malnourished members of their 
households. Food for work, together 
with the primary health agencies in 
the different area*<, would appear to 
be an ideal instrument to deal with 
their problem, because it olTeis the 
possibility of planning their work In 
a way so as to creaU; community assets 
with which to reduce the intensity of 
the basic cause of their hunger and 
malnutrition, Wr, lack of water. They 
need water for drinking, for maintain¬ 
ing hygiene and sanitation and lor 
farming. Without water and appro- 
priati’ social action to prevent its con¬ 
tamination, appropriate education to 
use it ior maintaining hygiene and 
appropriate social and economic ac¬ 
tion to store .ind use it lor farming, 
there can be little hopr of helping 
them. A nutrition intervention pro¬ 
gramme will at best help to treat 
'symptoms not the cause of hunger 
and malnutrition. 

There are many e\.mip'es nporled 
Iroin dilferent parts of India involving 
communiiies as a wiiole iiiio succes¬ 
sful economic and social action using 
lood in part payment of the work 
done. The example of the Indira 
(.’(immunity Kitchen, is already dcs- 
ciibi'd at length. It is repJicab'e and 
can go a long way in assisting the 
solution of the problem in urban 
areas. The village project in Kirkat- 
\%adi, ill which community action for 
improving living conditions is being 
lieveUip.d for and with active coope¬ 
ration of children in the school, pro¬ 
vides another example of involving 
the population in successful social and 
economic action. Want of space limits 
further discussion. 

The second problem we are con¬ 
fronted with is the problem of poverty 
as distinct from that of malnutrition 
linked with poverty. Small stature in 
children is the direct result of this 
poverty and low socio-economic sta¬ 
tus, expressing itself in misernbh* con. 
dhions of living. Intervention to 
deal with this problem need not bo 
focused on food and water, nor 
addressed at the individual levt'l; its 
purpose is to improve environmental 
conditions through public health and 
education measures. As overall econo¬ 
mic growth increases environmental 
conditions may be expected to im¬ 
prove. This will necessarily a slow 
process, but this aspect need net dis- 
turb us unduly because these people 
will normally be in energy homeosta¬ 
sis and although looking small in 
stature for tbdr age, cannot be con¬ 
sidered to be under risk of develop¬ 
ing nialnutrition. 
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Who i$ SitUng on the Data? 

To only one other point would I 
like to refer. In his paper II] Dandckar 
has charged that T am sitting on the 
NNMB data. Let me say straightaway 
that I am as interested in seeing those, 
data analysed and published and am 
as powerless to do so js Oandekar. 
Let me recount some of the games 
that are played with data. 

Ever since Margen and 1 put lor- 
ward the hypothesis of regulation in 
jN balance land indei.'d even bt'fore 
the publication of our paper which 
was being reviewed and le-revicwed 
by no less than three si'is of relerces 
for nearly three years beiorc it was 
finally accepted) Scrimshaw and his 
associates got interested in our analy* 
sis and asked me if I could hc^p them 
ill analysing their data. I agrred to 
help. Subsequently, however, 1 found 
they changed their mind, and decid¬ 
ed instead to analyse the data ihem- 
scUrs to report that their experiments 
did not conform lo our h>p*>hcsis. 
However, in reptirting the results, 
they did not Jep<irt thi oiiginal data. 
Even in the figures, which are includ¬ 
ed in Ihcir paper [15] they give thrcr- 
day averages. In these circumstances, 
Margen thought it best to repeat the 
experiments on N balance with the 
do'ics reported to havi’ been used by 
Si rimshaw and his associates. The re¬ 
sults of these experiments were re¬ 
cently discussed at a meeting in TTer- 
kojey, where Scrimshaw was also pre¬ 
sent. And they wTre found to conform 
to the hypothesis of sell-regulation 
ailvanced by Margen and me. 

VVhai is true of the data on 
N balance afid tuiergy balance, is also 
true of the data of the fu*ld experi¬ 
ments repoili'd from Cjuutrmala [14] 
and Narangwdl (India) [I'^l. It is on 
the basis of the tluatcmula experi¬ 
ments that developing countries 

were told that there is synergism bet¬ 
ween nutrition and resistance to dis¬ 
ease and that nutrition and protein, 
in particular, is the limiting factor in 
our diets. Indeed, rcanalysis of C'uate- 
mala data by an independent agency 
ill the US showed that the treatments 
sought to be compared wen‘ confound¬ 
ed with nge-sex and social status of 
children and that the conclusion 

reached was not valid. 

The story of Narangwal (India) is 
(vi-n mow (lepif.s.sing [35]. The study 
hardly attempts any critical analy¬ 
sis of the rt'lationship bc-lwceii 

growth retardation and morbi¬ 
dity, on th<‘ ground that the morbi¬ 
dity data are esseniially not reliable. 


The only analysis it attenipts is to 
calculate prevalence j'ate for morbi¬ 
dity and shows that they were stag¬ 
gering and tended to be highest bet¬ 
ween 7-15 months when the child is 
nutritionally most vulnerable. It adds 
that sineo iintiiunc capacity L* known 
to be significantly lower in sub-clini- 
cal malnutrition, nutrition programmes 
can be expected to htlp in reducing 
morbidity and influencing height and 
weight of children. On mortality, it 
observes that children who are severely 
mtilnuurishcd (that is with l5od> weight 
below 60 per cent of the Harvard 
standard) exporifnee ri^k five times as 
high as the rest of the children. Hut 
the study docs not clabvirate the signi- 
iicance ul this observation. Actually, 

this observation is a demonstration of 
the threshold phenomenon, covering 

liody growth in relation lo mortality. 
With regard to gains in height and 
weight, the report points out that 
ih» y are statistically signilicant. How¬ 
ever, it does not highlight the fact 

tnai they are very small in absolute 
toims. What is particularly sinking is 
that the report omits sanitation and 
iatiines as input variables, on the 

ground that, apart from being expen¬ 
sive. their utilisation showed a consi¬ 
derable time-lag. It is these omissions 
and the reason accompanying them 
which limit the utility of Narangwal 
study for policy decisions. As stated 
alK>vc, if at all the study shows any 
positive conclusion, it is that nutri¬ 
tion siat»- is a process and that there 
i^ absolutely no reason for the nutri¬ 
tion sLjppleineiit to reduce the incid- 
encr of malnutrition. the analysis and 
the' reasons accompanying them, are 
no substitutes for reanalysing the ori¬ 
ginal data, but there is reluctance to 
make the data available for further 
study. 

More interesting, howcvir, would 
he to know what happens lo the 
data collected by NNMH and NIN. 
The NNMB data have been available 
with NIN for the last several years. 
As member of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee oi NIN. and as or.* who took 
active part in designing I wrote to 
NIN lo tabulate the data for me by 
'iVidividii.il aji^usrx groups for I'urllw'r 
study, hut they did not agree. I 
wrote to say thiii even tabulation for 
one or two agc-S(*x groups in chil¬ 
dren will suffice, bur my argument 
was ol no avail. On the face of it, 
NNMH is grossly exaggerating the 
dimensions of ihe problem, it is more 
interested in establishing itself as a 
permanent agency and in extending 
its actividcs to all states, than in 
improving its working. If |can Tre- 
molicre 116] had been alive, he would 
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]|^«i described NNMB as an aidunple 
of *‘ih 0 clovoloped countries popularis- 
inK and where necessary fltiancing the* 
use of superficial and crude methods 
ostensibly in the name of progress, 
but really us part of political philo- 
.vophy**. Again, NIN is known to have 
carried out experiments on N metabo- 
lism lollowing the publication of out- 
paper on “Modi Is for Protein. Defici¬ 
ency'* |26J. 1 was verbally informed 

that their data do not confirm the 
hypothesis pui lorward by Margen 
utid ftiyself, although the student who 
\a’orke(I on this experiment for his 
Ph I) denied thi> csiiielusion. I ofIcH’d 
to assist ill analysing the data, but 
again, NIN was too reluctant to show 
me the original data. 

I can also refer to the project to 
evaluate the iiiHuencc ol nutrition 
supplement on the health of children 
which NJN conducted in bangalore 
jointly with the Population Centre 
with aid from the World Bank. 
The report has hem withhcUl 
by NIN from lurther circulation. 
There arc other examples, but J 
will not mention them for lack of 
lime and space. To only one other 
case would I make passing reference 
and this is the case where I was au¬ 
thorised iointiy with others to exa¬ 
mine the original dat u I can only say 
that it is so seiious a ease that any 
mention of it, I fear, would shake 
the scieritilic community in the coun¬ 
try. Dandckar should therefore ad¬ 
dress his question, as to “who sits on 
the data*’, elsewhere. 

« 
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Obfuscation All Along 

1 HE Department of f-lectrontcs (DOE) claimed that electronics output will 
prow by 22 per cent per year over the next three years. At that rate, production 
of electronics will be Rs 1,650 crorc in 1984-85. However, doubts about the 
DOE impressive- projections arise because it turns out that the base year 
lijiure used by it of Rs 900 crore for I981 is no higher than that for I977. 
Is it that no growth was registered in the output of electronics during the 
lour-year period 1977 to 1981? But we also know from 1X>E documents 
!hai output of electronics had touched Rs 1.170 crore in 1977-78. So even 
at a modest annual rate of growth of 10 per cent, the figure should have 
touched Rs 1,700 crore by 1981-82. How is it then that IXVE is taking 
electronics production to have been Rs 900 crorc in 1981 while working 
out its projection*, for 1984-85? Surely, DOE owes the country an expla¬ 
nation? 
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DOE hr^s chosen instead to indulge in further patent obluscation. U 
has advancLd an ingenious .argument to show why the progress of the Indian 
fii'ilronics indiiMry is not its poor as it is often made out to be. DOE 
sigufs that ciur performance cannot really be compared with that of coun¬ 
tries like South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore. The reason 
allegedly is that while the electronics industries in these countries arc 
devoted large!\ to production for export, the industry in Indui is geared to 
meeting domestic need.s. Pursuing this absurd rca.soning, DOE goes so far 
as to argue that while comparing, for instance. South Korea’s performance 
with India’s, one should take not the total value of electronics output of 
Rs 3.600 cron; in South Korea in 1981, but only the portion used domesti¬ 
cally which wa*: allegedly only Rs 900 crore. DOE further argues that 
because the South Korean electronics industry' is dominated by foreign 
companies, the domestic value added in the total output of Rs 900 crore is 
only Rs 400 crore, whereas the domestic value added in India's case is 
Rs 630 crorc. Hey presto, the Indian electronics industry is actually more 
advanced than South Korea’s! What, one may ask DOE, has domestic 
value added to do with whether the output is exported or used domesti- 
ciilly? On total clcctronic.s output of Rs 3,600 crore, even using the co- 
ellicients cmplo>ed by DOE, domestic value added in South Korea's ease 
is Rs 1,620 crore. which i.s t.wo and a half times the domestic value added 
by Indian electronics industry. 

It is entirely likch' that coefficient t>f domestic value added useil by DOE 
fin- India is ovcnsta'cil. Oiir 44ectr()nus industiy enjoys a wry high 
degree of protection, tariff as well a.s non-tariff. Video recorders, for 
instance, arc now imported in c k d condition and Mild after loc.'il assembly 
at a price which is at lea. 5 t ihree times 'lie u i f value of iiiii)ort<‘d iiiuli-riaN 
and components. Colour TV sets .similarly arc selling at six times the price 
fixed for imported units. To claim that in the manufacture of video re¬ 
corders and TVs our industry is adding domestic value to the tunc of 75 
to S.5 per cent would be to make a mockciy of elementary economii: concepts. 

Anothei of DOE’s claims is that “our military and professional elec- 
tronici production is between 10 and 30 per cent cheaper than the inter- 
national prievs of equivalent Western European products, depending on the 
pioduct-type”. Assuming that DOE is comparing comparables, why, one 
may ask, arc rur prices compa'ed with West European ani not fapancse 
or South Korean prices? It is Japan, nor WesUrn Europe, which toda> 
leads in professional as wt'i as consumer electronics. Furthc-.\ if we really 
have a 30 pc.' cent edge in prices over West Europe, We ought to have 
developed an cxpo**t market for such professional electronics. Whv have 
we not done thi.s? 

When DOE speaks of the .strategy for development of elect ionics in 
India on the basis of “the enormous resource which its domestic market 
coastitules” it surely cannot <Jverlook that precisely for that lea.son the 
Indian electronics industry should enjoy an edge in exporting over the 
industries of countries with small domestic markets. Actually, as DOE 
figures clearly show, we stand nowhere m the world exp.^rt market for 
elsctronics. The fact that we have not done well in clectr<mics exports is 
not because our industry is differently structured than, say. South Korea’s 
■' being geared to meeting dome.stic demand instead of pnKlucing for 
export — but because it is based principally on obsolete, imported, high- 
cost technology which cannot stand international competition even for a day^ 
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Indcedi not very far back in time, 
a committee headed by none other 
than (Ke luioier rhainiian of the Elec¬ 
tronics Commission, who is now the 
scienti.'^t nicn.bcr of the Planning 
Commission, had, while regretting 
that **our .scales of production arc 
such that it would be unrealistic to 
think of signilicani exports*', advocat¬ 
ed the need to promote, on an u gent 
basis, concentrated investments in 
oler'.rofliu nNiiponen's nuimifacbiring. It 
had called for such investments *‘on 
a scale much higher than what is 
warranted by considerations of domes¬ 
tic demand so as to provide the 
required components base for a sus- 
stained growth of electronics exports'*. 
The committee had also recommend¬ 
ed liberal import of technology and 
the establishment of a few large 
units. Clearb, the strategy^ of deve¬ 
lopment this particular committee was 
arguing foi was one that would be 
closer to the strategy followed by 
South Korea rather than one in which 
exports figure only marginally. What¬ 
ever mav be one’s view with regard 
to the larger questions concerning the 
overall development of the economy, 
or on whether devclopnicnt should 
have a slant in favour of import 
substitution or export, the approach 
to ditTcrent segments of the economy 
has occcssarily to br Ikxib’c. In an> 
case, no ameunt of obfuscation by 
DOE can conceal the truth that in 
regard to the development of the 
electronics industry, this country has 
had the worst of both worlds .so far. 

Agriculture 
sticky Fertilisers 

USE of chemical fertilisers had spurt¬ 
ed sharply between 1975-76 and 
1978-79. Consumption of all types of 
.fertilisers taken together had gone up 
from 2.9 mn tonnes to 5.1 mn tonnes 
between these two >*ears. Then fol¬ 
lowed two years of relative stagna¬ 
tion ’Cl fertiliser use, with the rate of 
growth of fertiliser consumption being 
just 2.7 per cent in 1979-80 and 5 per 
cent in 1980-81. It seemed that this 
stagnant trend was being reversed in 
1981-82 when fertiliser consumption 
went up by 10 per cenfe However, 
judging by the trend in the current 
year, this reversal would appear to 
have been at best partial. Compared 
to the ambitious official target of 7.2 
mn tonnes set no doubt on the 
assumption that the 10 per cent 


growth achieved in 1981-82 would be 
improved upon — consumption of 
chemical fertilisers in 1982-83, it is 
now feared, may show no growth at 
ail over the level of around 6 mn 
tonnes achieved last year. 

Availability of fertilisers has not 
been a factor restraining tbeir in¬ 
creased consumption in recent years. 
Imports of fertiliser have averaged 
about 2.2 mn tonnes per year in the 
four-year period from 1978-79 to 
1981-82. In terms of value fertiliser 
imports have averaged about Rs 660 
crore per year over this period. Since 
the prices of imported fertilisers have 
been considerably lower than those of 
fertilisers produced in the country, 
apart from meeting the gap between 
domestic production and demand, a 
major consideration behind the largo 
imports has been that, through pool¬ 
ing with dome.stically produced ferti¬ 
lisers, they make it possible to lower 
the sale price of fertilisers - - and 
thereby also reduce the budgetary 
subsidy on fertiliser distribution which 
is currently of the order of Rs 600 
cn»re per annuiri and is expeclc'd to 
go up to Rs 750 crorc ns a result of 
the latest revision of retention prices 
payable to domestic producers. 

Along with large imports, produc¬ 
tion of fertilisers in the country too 
has gone up. Total production nearly 
doubled between 1974-75 and 1978-79, 
rising from 1.5 mn tonnes to almost 
3 mn tonnes. Then followed two 
years of stagnation, but in 1981-82 
production again jumped from 3 mn 
tonnes to 4.1 mn tonnes, a rise of 
around 36 per cent. According to the 
fcr'il’.ser industry s estimate, produc¬ 
tion is expected to rise further to 4.7 
mn tonnes, or by nearly 15 per cent, 
in the current year. The increase in 
retention prices granted to fertiliser 
units should certainly provide a strong 
impetus to production. 

The rise in production in the face 
of relatively slow growth in consump¬ 
tion fertiliser use expanded at an 
average rate of only about 6 per cent 
per annum in the three-year period 
from 1978-79 to 1981-82 — has made 
^he fertiliser industry, used to operat¬ 
ing in conditions of perpetual short¬ 
age, sit up and worry about demand 
for fertilisers. Typically, the industry's 
first reaction has been to point its 
finger at imports and call for a re¬ 
duction in them. A cut in Imports - - 
already under vray, according to re¬ 
ports — may save the industry’s skin 
for the time being, but from a larger 


point of view the problem is not to 
reduce the availability of fertilisers 
but to e.\patid their use to nihie agricul' 
tiiral production. Taking the country as a 
whole, the average level of fertiliser 
use — at about 35 kg per hectare of 
gross cropped area — is abysmally 
low, suggesting enormous scope for 
increasing the consumption of ferttli- 
^sers. However, the basic constraint on 
fertiliser use is the same as that on 
agricultural development itself. Only 
32 per cent of gross cropf^d area is 
irrigated; the proportion of area under 
higli-yirkling varieties (IfYV) of crops 
to total gross cropped area is around 
26 per cent. A common characteristic 
feature of the availability of irrigation 
and adoption of high->ieldtng varieties 
Us much as of use of fertilisers is the 
existence of vast disparities bet¬ 
ween regions, between crops and. 
above all, between classes of laimcrs. 

The Fertiliser Association of India 
claims to have 402 soil testing labora¬ 
tories to determine the right amount 
anti mix of fertilisers for different 
crops and i,s said to be engaged in 
preparing a related ‘map’ of the 
whole country. The Indian CAiuncil 
for Agricultural Research has had a 
special Co-ordinated Soil Test Crop 
Response project since 1967. It is not, 
however, only the lack of fine calcu¬ 
lations of the optimal dose of fertili¬ 
sers which is the problem. In large 
parts of the country most cultivators 
simply lack the wherewithal to pur¬ 
chase the fertilisers - just as they 
lack the resources to acquia' irriga¬ 
tion facilities or to switch over to 
HYV crops. 

A fertiliser industry, however well 
organised it niay be for conventional 
marketing, can hardly meet the prob¬ 
lem of this category of farmers with 
one eye cocked on the following year’s 
profit. Its response, apart from cla¬ 
mouring for a curb on imports, is 
likely to be to concentrate further on 
the already relatively better-off (In 
terms of fertiliser use) farmers, re¬ 
gions and crops. However, fertiliser- 
users falling in these categories are 
increasingly finding that even at the 
heavily subsidised prices at which fer¬ 
tilisers are sold to them, it is not 
worth their wffile to Increase use of 
fertiliserg — especially of the more 
costly varieties — beyond a point, 
given the prices that they are able 
to realise for their produce. Here the 
market constndnt faring this class of 
farmers is being transmitted hack to 
the fertiliser industry. 
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Wrangle over Inheritance 

PEATH is not merely the great leveller 
but, according to Hindu belief, also the 
great elevator. This could be — but. 
of course, is not the explanation for 
the extraordinary goings on on the 
occasion ot the thirty-sixth birth anni¬ 
versary celebrations (jf Sanja^' Gandhi, 
the late member of hole Sabha from 
Amethi constituency. The President 
of the Country himself led the honours 
in paying fulsome tribute to the dead 
man who. apart from having liecn a 
member of Parliament, occupied no 
official position at the lime of his death. 
Perhaps December 14 may even become 
a public holiday; after all, the ‘Son of 
India’, as Sanjay Gundhj has become 
m oHicial mythology, deserves the same 
honours as the ‘Father of the Nation*. 

The Prime Minister was certainly 
outspoken about her sense of joy and 
fulfilment and pride at having given 
such a son to the nation. A natural 
exercise in self-gl(»rilicatron perhaps, 
but what should one make of President 
Zail Singh’s profi>und observations? 
According to the President of India, 
“Sanjay Gandhi had a unique place in 
the world, particularly in India's history 
as he had achieved so much in such a 
short span of life...Sanjay was one of 
th<)se few great men of India who 
Though dying in their youth had accom¬ 
plished great deeds and remained a 
permanent source of inspiration... in 
the 20th century there was no one who 
could be compared with Sanjay Gandhi. 
Sanjay Gandhi's name is written in 
golden letters in the heart ot every 
Indian where it will shine for ever...." 

Leaving aside future generatiims to 
shift for themselves, what thi.s fulsome 
nonsense does not tell is that the whole 
celebrations apparently also provided 
the backdrop to the continuing wrangle 
about the Sanjay inheritance, now under 
fierce and public dispute. Newspaper 
reports of the function carefully noted 
the presence - • and, obviously, also 
highlighted thus fhe absence of 
various VIPs. Since those who were 
conspicuously present constituted a 
very roll call of Sanjayists. — 
H K L Bhagat, Ghulam Nabi Azad, 
lagdish Tytler, Kamal Nath, A P Sharma 
and Kedar Faxide, Shiv Shankar and 
P C Sethi, not to speak of Jagaimath 
Mishra — it is to be seen whether 
the absence, especially of those of the 
Prime MloUtcr's oahinet coUeamM 


who were in Delhi, which was equally, 
(Minspiciioii.s. has any politiciU mtwi- 
ing. 

The Press 


Beyond Criticism 


CAN the conduct of the Speaker of 
a legislative assembly, outside the 
assembly, be commented upon by the 
press? Do the representatives i)f the 
people enjoy complete immunity even 
with regard to what they say and do 
outside the Houses of which they are 
members? 

The Madh>a Pradesh Legislative 
Assembly has seived notice i>f breach 
of privilege on two Hindi weeklies - ■ 
liciLimr and Dintimuau — lor carrying 
jCT'orls (ifi the u.'^st-mbly speaker’s alleg- 
etl iiionry grabbing aclivitio.s. Acconliiig 
to these reports, the Speaker, Yagya 
Dutt Sharma, had acquired property 
worth Rs 14 crore by various dubious 
and improper means. When these re¬ 
ports appeared, the Assembly secre¬ 
tariat. circulated a note to the news¬ 
papers claiming that these were “asper¬ 
sions on the conduct of the Speaker" 
and amounied to a “contempt of the 
House". It has been contended by the 
Assembly Secretariat that the Speaker's 
position is akin to that of the President 
and, therefore, any ‘mudslinging' 
against the Speaker affects equally “the 
sovereign bixly ami the nation". 
Charges of corruption, according to this 
curious interpretation of a Speaker's 
position, can only he discussed in the 
House through a motion for his re¬ 
moval. When no such motion has been 
moved, nobody outside the House can 
comment on the Speaker's doings even 
if these relate to possible financial ir¬ 
regularities. The secretariat cites the 
authority of ths Speaker of the Lok 
Subha to claim that "one who is not 
the member of the House should not 
say or write anything against the 
Speaker”. 

In his reply to the notice on breach 
of privilege the i‘dit«r ol RmHmr has 
argued that law-makers are not above 
the law and that laws applicable to 
other citizens apply also to them. He 
has raised six points: Can the concept 
of legislative privilege be so extended 
as to protect a member against any 
criticism even of acts done in his per¬ 
sonal capacity? Can publication of a 
report which a member may choose to 
interpret as intended to mar hie politi¬ 


cal career be construed as a breach of 
his legislative privilege? Does this 
privilege protect the legislator from^ 
individual misdoings? Does the Speakej . 
enjoy any special privilege other thail 
those enjoyed by the members? Is the 
Speaker immune to criticism even by 
his own electorate? In this particular 
instance, the editor has also noted that 
the privilege notice issued by the assem¬ 
bly secretariat has not questioned, let 
alone denied. the allegations against 
the Speaker made in the original re¬ 
ports. 

The manner in which demands by 
journalists for freedom of the press arc 
being countered by aflirmations of 
“freedom of legislatures" btxles little 
good to either. Members of legislatures 
cannot claim to be above laws appli¬ 
cable to ordinary citizens, though many 
of them do conduct themselves as if 
they were indeed above the law. They 
cannot claim, like the members of the 
House of Lords, that they ^in be tried 
only by their peers. But to go by 
current claims, no one can question or 
expose the misdeeds oi legislators, 
certainly not the electorate. Interest¬ 
ingly, the Bihar Press Bill in effect 
extends this privilege of immunity from 
criticism to government officers as 
well. Indeeil, the Union Information 
and Broadcasting Minister wants that 
“men in public life should have protec¬ 
tion against malicious and false state- 
iiients’*. All iiiie\ct‘ptional>Ic sni<ges- 
tion “ except that in the present con- 
eext, it only means immunity to govern¬ 
ment, along with the existing immunity 
to legislators. 


Poiitica/ Parties 


Heir to ‘Congress Cidture’ 


A MAJOR public engagement of the 
BJP President, Atal Bihan Vajpayee, 
during his visit to llouihay early this 
month was the unveiling iff a bronze 
bust of Dabu.s:ihcb AiiilM'tlkar at Oliait- 
ya Bhoomi, the spot where Ainbed- 
kar’s body was cremated 26 years 
ago. During this function, apart from 
extolling the services of Amhcdkar to 
the country and his prominent role 
in the freedom struggle and the fram¬ 
ing of independent India's constitu¬ 
tion, the B]F leader is also reported 
to have sharply criticised the govern¬ 
ment for denying Ambedkar the hon¬ 
our that was due to him. "While por¬ 
traits of other leaders adonrned the 
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Calcutta Diary 

A M 


VVFi arc an iiiwaril-’ookiiig nation. In 
my event, the A.sia(l has Ueen claiming 
more than I il ly per ct-iit oi the space 
allotted lor news hy the tiaily papers. 
Thus it was only natural that when 
iidward llallett Carr passed away in 
Cambridge la.^l month, the month ol 
the Revolutv>n, sixty-five years after the 
event, there were only a lew iiienl:ons 
lierc. Some newspapers eaiiied a short, 
pcrlunetovy obiluaix imte; the large 
iiuiiorily clid n<it. In the noliecs that 
401 published, naturally hi.s mufiuum 
(iftits in eight vxiliiiues, lli.stoiy ol 
Soviet Unssia*. received the ino-st 
proinineiK e. Tins vvtis as it .should be. 

"A ilistoix** evinplities. tlu* qiiinleA- 
sence of meticulous, dispassionate 
siliolarship. It doe.s not deviah; Irom 
(ili.sciving the eonveiitu.ual rituals ot 
Anglo-Saveti lustoiiography. lt.s author 
however belonged to lliat rare siweies 
to whom giainnur a.s .1 diseiplme is 
worth eidtivating oii!> as haig a.s it ilix s 
in>l. put into shiiekles the global view: 
“\ llistoiy ol SovM’t Hu.s.sia’* theie- 
fore transcends the historiography. It 
innaius a enli'iiic lUid an iuteipicla- 
ti(jn; it is ail invaluable Siinrc-e of relcr- 
ciKC: but It has an idealistie stmetnre 
ot its OW'D, and even Marvists ol the 
t*ias.siL-.i> geent-. wlide ictaining the 
iieedoni to disimte this or that parti¬ 
cular aTuiI\.sis ol I'Vi-nls --- or tlii.s or 
that particular ariangeineiU ol laels — 
lake pride in aeeording the inagnifiei'iU 
work a respect nearly bordering on 
reverence. In writing history, Carr in 
cHcct created liistiiry, and not in the 
ordinary trivial .seiwe; he lifted history 
to the 1‘ommaiiding heights, the heighks 
otherwi.se regarded as tlu* natural 
habitat of phiaisophv alone. 

Carr wrote, during his .seven decades 
ol academic commitment, other learned 
tiaets. Along with “A lIistor>”, the 
obituaries, that is. those which got 
written, made honoured mention ot 
niativ of them too. laist in the melee 
was what was Carr’s earliest work, that 
beaiitifid, delicate, sardonic pi<‘ce ol 
biography which could have bi‘cii pure 
l.>ostoevsky, but l>istnev.sky in his .some- 
* what relaxed moments, “The llomanllo 
Kxiles”. A hi.storlan .sifts facts, he 
wtughs them, he arranges them so as 
to* illuruinate a theory — or theorie.s — 
of a pr<K'e.ss: he ha.s atso to praeti.sc, 
for the sake of his avocation, a certain 
ilotachment from the jusrwtuie who 
constitute the raw material of his works. 


Peihaps without emputliy, it ts impos- 
sil)le to arrive at detaebuent: I under¬ 
stand him, hks ego, hi.s .sen.se ol irnscr>, 
the ecilirc armoury ol his emolitMi.s 1 
cun coinprehetid, a.s il thev arc niv 
own, it is this confidence ol coiiipiehcn- 
.-ion wliieli ixTiiiitN the historiaii to 
invert his role, Iroiii being the .osider 
to 1k'c< me ihc outsider, for Cair, ‘The 
Hoiiiunlie Lvxilcs” was not unite litslorv. 
il w.tv in a .sense, pic-hislorv, the hi>- 
toiian is still urrunging lii.s loniiat laid 
dut.i, siill studying the members ol the 
ciust, sorting out tlu-ir nature amt ciu- 
racter, their idiosyncrasies and foibles, 
'h'lnorrow he would be tin* histori.m, 
lor today, he w'oiilil eni<i> hlmsell, he 
would wnti‘ a book ol niKstulgia, which 
is w hat The Uomaiitie Kxilcs’’ wa.'i, 
and is. 

The Kussia ol lh<* nineteenth centuiv 
is replete with nniinecn Mich tluiraclei.s 
as Alcxaiulei Jlcr/.en ; Iniin iiiUi avi.sto- 
ciacy, three-quarters of a scholar an<l 
one-qnartci ol a poet, or tlie other \va> 
round, the intellect given over to the 
cause ol an ideal lational order; the 
.pu.si h)i .such ail order leading to the 
riiilnaeiiig the rcvolnlionar> tailhj 
j.ssorU-d attempts, mosllv inept, to trans¬ 
late llial lailh into a practical code ol 
ac'hon, which olleii incUulcil <*veu tiie 
assembling ol Iroinbs and e\plo.sives; 
cmconnteis witli the |Tolice: at a certain 
jiinclnic, flight into a loreign land; 
ie.sl'cs.s drilling Iroin <»ne place to the 
next, soinetiiiie.s the lamiK is lelt be- 
himi, .sometimes, as in Her/tiis own 
I itsc. iikcuImms ot tbe lainily travel to¬ 
gether with the hci-o to exile; iiionc> 
i.N .short, clandestine remittances Irom 
home are chancy and few and far bet- 
W4*c<i; simitar other exiles appear with¬ 
in the mbit; ihoie are alliances, ephe¬ 
meral and permanent; intrigues anil 


rpinrrelj; furioiis writing of tracts and 
dLsi’ourses; intense ih‘l>ate.s over tracts 
and discoursc.s and ov*t developnunits 
at hocne, occ.Lsional acts ol treachery 
.ind betra>j]. Akmgside all this, tither 
stories too unfold, simultaneous stories 
ol K»vc .ind roiiiaiK'O; ol pa.s.siou blur¬ 
ring the visi«m. of vision acting 
as a Idler for the passion, the 
recnirent truuiglc.s. the wib* lK^- 
coiniiig lire iin.slie.ss ot the Iriend, the 
husband bec4>minR the lover of the 
fmciid\ wile, Uie coivsliint .slmlhiiig 

belwcen Natalie the wile and tlie vilbci 
Xat.die the Iricnd’.s will* now the 1 ms- 
iiamls inisties.N. ciiaelmcnts ot passion, 
cnaetments ol liMgcilies. dtiy in and 
4 ia\ out, iii(iinalions ol cata.siroplie and 
iminineiit dcMMii. but, delving .such over¬ 
tures, day ill and <.lay out, tbe outbreak 
ot sunlight t<K> duz/Uiig. blinding, iti- 
cluin;iiig. (l.iii lii'usell was still in hib 
thirties when he wrote 'The Roman¬ 
tic I'Xiles’*. As one reea.ls the excite- 
incut anil ilcliglil ol coining aertiss “The 
itonuuitic Kxiles" lor the first time, il is 
im|)o.s.silile not to o'call tliat oiu- one- 
.sell w;ln then iu the piime ol iaics 
voiilli, so laptitn'.s now .sought to be le- 
cajitnred (in*, in u laigc measure, sheer 
no.sta 1 gia. Perhaps one icil in love with 
“'riu‘ Uoiiiaiitic K.xilcs’ because oi)c 
lealksi'd. in.stinclively. that (lun, in writ¬ 
ing till* qiMsi-lnographv had a jniriio.so 
:ci mind: tlic ller/en lainily was only 
.111 iirchctspe. IhcMc Wi*i'c scores aiul 
sc<ires ol such lamilie.s 111 that iKiiti- 
(nlar jnnc.m<‘ ol the iMin^lu-an times, 
living lor \ears on I'lid, that kind ol 
dice> oxi.Nlcncc, .md ull beeaiise they — 
or Jit least ibe jiriiia* movers ot siieb 
biimlb'S -- wcr<‘ fired by a cetPral pas- 
.m'oii, llie p;is.sion til jilcology, but to 

which the normal human passions were 
not loreign. 'I'bc aiiarclw and the ehaoK 
wliich (.IcHtied the lleiv.cn homichold 
wire peihiips nothing uniijue: the> were 
n'plic.dcii in hundreds ot siiiidur peii- 
palelic iionscbotd.s «il cxiMtrialc levobi- 
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tion<iri«r,s. One certainly can clnse one's 
eyes and envisage the state of Marx's 
own iKJii.sehuid, ptccaiioudly siirviviiis^ in 
llaiiijistead; Uu* parallels it is )x>ssiiilc 
to diaw with the i'iiciiiiistui.ices ot th*^' 
litT/cn iiiinils, living tlicir days of 
tiiicTidil III the lodgings io Ihitency or 
I'lilhain or WcslInKum* Terrace, are us 
much eerie as apt. 

A t)hic-r>cd young man indulged hini' 
>cll anti wio c “The Koinantic Kxiles ’. 
Carr was pursuing a particular hisUirio- 
graphy, trapping tlie general in the 
lohl o( the particular. But, in his hall- 
inuck^iig manner, he jierhaps also 
wanted to ilravc attention to stjiiuthing 
/which was .siihliine hecaiisc it was sci 
ordinary. A levohilionary suiters, and snl- 
leis iir4‘nsely, ami not always in the 
gross physical .seri.v. lie .suiters liecaiise 
he cannot evarlc the dialectics ot the 
huniao I'ondilion, he has to grapple 
wi h con(li(J.s that arc the inheritance 
ol a lowering intcMediial who has 
acipiired revoliili<Miaiy lailh, hnl 
who, at the same time, is no strangei 
to normal passions. And if you happen 
to be in exile, the constricted circum¬ 
stances direct the passions along 
strangest promontories. The familiar 
Hamletian dilemma manifests itself in 
all human beings, but, who knows, 
vou run a greater danger of being in- 
Icell'd by it ill ca.se yon arc uccoiitied 
with a sharply honed, excruciatingly 
sophisticated intellect. 

The processes of the miiid arc no 
less intriguing than the mysterious 
proccssc.s of the universe. The intellect 
is a battlefield, aspects of thought and 
emotions range along .ind against each 
other there, and the physics if you 
will of the mind act and react in 
hitherto unknown ways. In depicting 
Alexander Herzen, Carr took into ac¬ 
count the diverse ingredients which 
contribute to a mind and a persona¬ 
lity. not excluding the circumstances 
which shape his immediate predica¬ 
ments. Thereby, he captured some rare 
truths about the human condition. 

The predicaments "The Romantic 
Exiles" illustrates are scarcely idealised 
notions. These have been, and will be, 
the plight of not just revolutionaries, 
but of poets and politicians, of philo¬ 
sophers and. one dares say, even 
abstract mathematicians. Was the 
tragedy, for instance, of J Robert 
Oppenheimer. the physicist who built 
the first atom bomb at Los Alamos, 
the 1)omb that wiped off Hiroshima 
from the face of the earth, any less 
acute? A physicist is a romantic; in 


unravelling the wonders of nature^ he 
challenges divinity. Since he reformu¬ 
lates matter, he is himself the magni¬ 
ficent creator. Bui what if the very act 
of creation becomes synonymous with 
destruction, what if what you create 
can obliterate, with one contemptuous 
blast, human life as well as human 
civilKsation? In his later years, Oppen- 
heimer was treated shabbily by the 
American administration, he was 
hounded by the House UnAmerican 
Activities Committee, was denied 
access to plants and laboratories he 
himself was instrumental in building, 
and his rcniorsc at the phenomenon of 
nuclear proliferation attained the tona¬ 
lity of an epic chant. Did he, or did 
he not, get his just deserts? Ihis bril¬ 
liant physicist, inheritor of a personal 
fortune, enamoured of poetry, litera¬ 
ture and philosophy, a devout, active 
propoiunt ot the radical cause, sudden¬ 
ly turned a somersault as he approach¬ 
ed his birtieth year. He ditched his 
betrothed, Jean Tatlok, who remained 
pas.sionatcly loyal to him, presu¬ 
mably only because she was a 
communist, and rushed to marry 
a conventional wife; a couple of 
years later, Jean Tatlok killed herself, 
but Oppenheimer was apparently un- 
ci>ncerned. lie ratted to the secret 
service on one of his closest friends, 
and that too by imputing a false charge. 
He was the principal member of the 
all powerful committee of inner circle 
scientist { in the American establishment 
who turned down, not once, not 
twice, but consecutively on three oc¬ 
casions, the pica of other scientists not 


to make the atom lionib' operational. 
The physicists who were trapped in 
Nazi Germany — Werner Heisenberg, 
Carl Frederick von Weizsacker, Otto 
Hahn - contrived to ensure that the ^ 
atom bomb does not get manufactured 
there; as physicists, they did not forsake 
their obligation to humanity. Oppen¬ 
heimer could claim no such credit, he 
was an enthusiastic member of the team 
of scientists who made the American 
bomb possible: perhaps he thought the 
bomb was the shortest way of ensuring 
victory over Axis powers, he must 
therefore work on the bomb, and, so 
that he might be allowed to work on 
the bomb, ditch his communist fiancee 
and left radical friends. Do wc condemn 
Robert Oppenheimer out of hand? As 
human beings, how do we judge other 
human beings? How much arc we 
aware of the mechanism of the reflexes 
ol their intellect? Js right that easily 
separable from wrong? Was Alexan¬ 
der Herzen wrong in fornicating with 
his best friend’s wife? 

“The Romantic Exiles", the apparent- 
Iv lighthearted biography which E H 
Carr wrote while still preparing him- 
.scH lor 'tlu* giaiidi’ui ol “A llistmy 
ol .Soviet Biissia'’, lell.s a ratlici 
unique — and yet not quite a typical 
story of the foibles of the human 
intellect which are also the foibles of 
the human mind; a state of exile is 
often a stale of the mind. Carr wrote 
on Herzen, he could have as well 
w'rittfn on Oppenheimer, “The Roman¬ 
tic Exiles'* is for ever, just as, was it 
Einstein who said it, mathematical 
equations arc. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA) of the letter of intent will mean a sub- 


has identifted, as part of its diversifica' 
tion studies, several organic chemicals 
used in the drugs industry and other 
industries. It has applied for an indus¬ 
trial licence *to manufacture these che¬ 
micals at a new factory prc;posed to be 
set up in a bakward area. The company 
is also examining other opportunities 
for diversification through new projects 
on its own or by joint ventures. It has 
received a letter of intern from govern¬ 
ment for manufacture of five drugs, 
viz, .sotalol hydroihloride. 

Icvamisnle, norethisterone and pentazo¬ 
cine h>(lro(*lil<jri(le/la(.‘tale. at a new 
factory to be established at Anklesh- 
war in Gujarat. Construction work on 
the project is expecteu to commence by 
the end of the year. The company has 
submitted its application as far back as 
in May 1980. The delay in- the grant 


stantial increase in the project cost. 
The Company has sol letters of intent 
for substantial expansion in production 
of betamethasone and for manufacture 
of additional betamethasone formula- 
tionsS. The conversion of these two 
letters of intent into industrial licences 
is expected shortly. The writ petition 
li’ed, in the Delhi TliL^j Court, regard¬ 
ing the betamethasone price hxation, is 
still pending. The Court has directed 
the parties to try and resolve the mat¬ 
ter amicably. The government has 
turned down the company’s request to 
convert the letter of intent for salbu* 
tamol into an industrial licence. 

In conformity with g«>veriiment 
policy, the comnany is reducing non¬ 
resident interest in its equity share 
capita! to 'lO per cent, by disinvestment 


of 28 lakh equity shares presently held 
by Glaxo Group of UK and simultane¬ 
ously increasing total equity capital to 
Rs 20 crore. It is proposed to make 
a further issue of 56 lakh new equity 
shares of Rs 10 each, and to pay off 
the preference capital of Rs 80 lakh. 
The new equity shares will be offered 
at a premiuni of Rs 5 per share. Of 
these. 18 lakh shares will be reserved 
for preferential allotment to share¬ 
holders (other than Glaxo Group) in 
the of 1:2 and 2.5 lakh shines 

for allotment to business associates of 
the Ciimpan\. With these changes, 
nature and range of the company’s 
activities will become considerably 
wider. The management has already 
begun in right earnest to study ♦his 
potential and it is on the h'>olcout for 
useful opportunities not only in the 
pharmaceutical industry hut also in 
other fields which the comp'^nv feels 
coinpcli-nt to <*iitcr. (Jiaxo lias tiinicd 
out good working results for the year 
ended June 1982, with a rise in sales 
from Rs 86.74 crorc to Rs ‘>4.07 crore 
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Year 
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30-6-81 

30-6-82 

.30-6-81 

31-3-82 

31-3-81 

30-0-82 

30-681 

Paid Capital 

1520 

1.520 

219 

17.1 

735 

73.5 

160 

160 

Reserves 

iq4ri 

174-t 

535 

469 

919 

81 (i 

125 

87 

Borrowings 

1052 

1.392 

781 

670 

991 

882 

333 

.349 

of which Term borrowings 

860 

597 

283 

240 

142 

61 

25 

25 

Gross fixed assets 

4170 

3797 

1589 

1323 

fj887 

.5420 

.569 

■191 

Net fixed assets 

.3857 

2885 

858 

707 

2312 

2139 

286 

230 

Investments 

19 

39 

1 

1 

19 

19 


— 

Current liabilitiet 

2149 

1711 

.597 

.571 

986 

1404 

442 

118 

Current assets 

4184 

.3438 

1273 

1180 

l.'ioo 

1080 

HU 

SOS 

Stocks 

.30.39 

2787 

479 

620 

722 

52.5 

545 

521 

Book debts 

.309 

279 

607 

4.3.S 

67 

109 

178 

22.5 

Net sales 

9407 

8074 

3084 

2748 

3361 

287.3 

1757 

1670 

Other income 

.399 

281 

133 

90 

48 

36 

22 

11 

Raw material ootts 

4851 

448-3 

1952 

1759 

1019 

814 

718 

740 

Wages 

Interest 

1769 

1718 

69f) 

.598 

427 

.314 

235 

196 

234 

227 

13.3 

106 

211 

166 

*^1 

7.3 

Gross profit(-»-)/Joss(—) 
Depreciation provision 

Tax provision 

Net profit(-*-)/los.s{—) 

Investment allowence reserve 
Transfer to reseivei 

10.38 

206 

401 

431 

.55 

1.39 

954 

1.54 

30.3 

497 

105 

.155 

196 

112 

81 

49 

17 

177 

92 

85 

28 

40 

64J 

342 

60 

2.39 

90 

46 

561 

305 

20 

236 

105 

6 

275 

.36 

165 

74 

0 

29 

192 

31 

105 

56 

7 
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P — 
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E 2 30 
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E 18 

17 
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125 

E .30 
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E 16 

9 
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I» — 

E 10 

To 

\> ^ 

E 14 

17 
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E20 
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1.87 

2.15 

4.66 

5.00 

2.-32 

1.90 

2.06 

L.56 

Grots profit/sales 

11.0.3 

10.99 

6.36 

6.37 

19.07 

19.52 

15.65 

1L50 

Net profit/capita! employed 

12.44 

15.22 

11.14 

13.20 

14.45 

15.21 

26.00 

22.67 

Inventories/sales 

.32.31 

32.13 

15.5.3 

22-56 

21.48 

18.27 

31.58 

31.38 

Wiia/salat 

18.80 

10.81 

22.66 

21.76 

12.70 

10.93 

13..37 

11.7.3 
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and in gross profit from Rs 9-54 crorc 
to Rs 10.38 crore. With an increase in 
tax liahilily, hi)wcvei\ net profit is 
lower at Rs 4.31 crore (Rs 4.97 croro). 
Equity dividend, maintained at 16 per 
cent, is covered 1.87 times as against 
2.15 times previously. While all-India 
exports of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
fexcluding castt>r oil) registered a 
growth of 19.5 ner cent in 1981-82, 
the company’s exports increased by 33 
per cent to reach an all-time high <.»f 
Rs 4.30 crorc. S Bhoothalingam. Chair¬ 
man, points out that, while costs have 
been increasing in several respects, the 
corresponding revision of prices c<'nti- 
nues to be much delayed. Management 
has tried to mitigate effects of this to 
the extent possible by unrelenting pur¬ 
suit of efficiency and greater producti¬ 
vity. But. there are severe limits to this 
process, and unless policies are changed. 
lhe.se constraints will increase further. 

i:\irifiE fNin STHIES Uh- piodnt ed 
better results for 1981-82. although its 
Empire Dyeing division showed dis¬ 
appointing performance because of re¬ 
cession in the textile industry, the long 
drawn-out strike in Bomba\ textile 
mills, and u strike in its own process 
house for 80 days. The printing depart¬ 
ment was closed down from lune last, 
as it became unprofitable. 'I'he ci>m- 
pany has earned a gross profit of 
Rs 1.96 crore against Rs 1*77 crore 
following sales of Rs M).84 crorc 
against Rs 2/.48 crorc. Net profit h(»w- 
ever is a shade lower, at Rs 84 lakh 
(Rs 8.5 lakh). Dividend is maintained 
at 10 per cent. The right equitv shares 
are cut if It'd to a pni r.i'a dividend itn* 
one month onlv. The distribution is 
covered 4.66 times against five times 
previously. Garlick Engineering divi¬ 
sion has shown commendable perfor¬ 
mance with a sharo rise in turnover. 
It has secured an order for a crane of 
250T capacity - the highest capacity 
crane ever built bv the division. The Vit- 
rum Glass division undertook a Rs 2.4 
crorc modcrni.sation programme owing 
to which production had to be suspend¬ 
ed for two months. The modernised 
plant was commissioned in June 1982. 
The division has a goinl reputation of 
being a auality supplier of bottles to the 
pharmaceutical industry. The Empire 
Machine Tools division has also done 
well, and it has an encouraging order 
hook. Commenting on the situation in 
the textile processing industry. S C 
Malhotra. chairman, points out that 
there exist in India huge units process¬ 
ing millions of matres ol fabric per 
year, paying either a small excise duty 


or none at all. These excise advantages, 
which should be reserved for weaker 
.sections of society, arc being blatently 
swallowed b\ very large merchants and 
traders who are hardly *wcak\ “And 
the government have and continue to 
look on without adequate action 
despite our protestations year after 
lie o]».serve.s. 

sorru ISnfA v/scosr. is reducing 
dividend by ibvee poi^i'4 b) 14 per cent 
i(H- 1081de.'ipile better ri-.sults. In 
April last, tbc 'ramil Na<lii government 
inneased the co.st ot pnlp w»ckI sup¬ 
plied by the forest dcpailment to the 
iimipanv with ietro.spective effect from 
Apiil U)80. The retnwpeciivc ineiea.s4‘ 
ol about Rs 112 lakh ior two :^cais 
uoil'd have an lulvcrse iHeC tni the 
eoinpaiiy. Having alivad> -sold ih-^ 
tlni.sbed proilnel iiianufiietiired out 
ol the wood proeiired in 1080-81 
and 1981-82, it is iiiipo.s.sibIe at 
this stage to pa.ss on the increase 
to c*ii.stoiiier.s. The company hiu* 
ve<jiie.sled tbc slati* gov<‘iiiiiient to 
waive the additional demand. Mean¬ 
while. an instalment payment toward.^ 
(be additional demand ba.s liCen 
made witlioiit prejudice to the coin- 
(lany'.s rights, .v) as to get .supply of 
wootl willwnit hiteiTiiption. The first 
j)ha.se <»f (he polynosic' .staple fibre pro¬ 
ject was inmigiiralcd towards the eml 
of Maicli 1981. l-h)vvcvei, commercial 
production wius affecli'd by the power- 
cut uul .scime ojx'rational difficulties. 
The plant wa.s .shut down to carry out 
certain modifications sugge.sled l»y the 
cnl1aboratf)r. Siiia Vi.scosa. which huv*' 
been carried out. The directors believe 
that j)ol>iio.sic .staple (ilne has a good 
liiture aud havi* deciilcd hi exjiand 

prodiietioii capacity from 7 loiuu‘.s to 
20 tonm-s a day. Steps have already 
beeu taki ‘11 in this regard, and 
siiig of quota'ioii.s lor .siiptily ol ma- 
fhtiicry i.s in progrc.s.s. Some equip¬ 
ment ha.s already been installed. It is 
hoped that the project will lie coin- 

p’cled and couimi.s.sioncd by the end 

ol 1984. The company's staple fibre 
plant has been lying clo.scd Irom 

October 1981 becaiuse it is uneconomi¬ 
cal. With a rise in ciwt ol varhuus in¬ 
puts, production iwls iiicreas<‘d con¬ 
siderably. Secondl}!, .s:'aple fibre is 
allowed to be iiupiirU'd under OGL 
and till' landed co.st of imported fibre 
is less than the c'o.'d of indigenous fibre. 
During 1981-82, the coinpaciy produced 
•32.'‘34d tonne.s of wtMul pulp and 2,88'3 
tonnes ol ra\on yam. Sales inci:ca.sed 
from Rs 28.73 crore t4> R.s 33-61 crore 
and yielded a gross profit of Rs 6.41 


crore against Rs 5.61 crorc in the pre¬ 
vious year. Net profit lurned out to be 
only a shiuh' better at Rs 2.39 crore 
(Rs 2.36 crore). The projxised dividend 
I.S covered 2.32 times agaiiLst 1.90 ^ 
times picviimsK. \ sum ot R.s 175 
lakh, traiislened ba<*k Irom devcaip- 
n.eut o'bate rcsei-ve, has been credited 
to the newly created contingency 
re.se]-\<‘. 'Ihe company has installed a 
.5 MW turbo-generator at a I'Ost <if 

Rs 112 lakh to .'“iippleiiicnt the ixmev 
supply. '\n effiueu'i plant - and equip- 
nu'Kit have hevn installed at a capital 
i-ost ol' about Rs 2 crorc. Reciirriiig 
aiiuiiul (expenditure is estimated at 
around Rs 1.5 crorc. The Delhi High 
f'oiirt (juashed with costs order of the 
(A)m])aciy l«iw' Ro.ird. invoking the 
provi.sioii.s of Section 108 of the (Toni- 
paiiics \ct and appointing two of its 
nomiiiet'.s on the compact's board. The 
Geiitial goveriiuieut has goiu* in appeal 
to the Supreme Court anil the matter 
is pcfirling with it. 

men A m )so\ himh /s ta n has 

tmued out good lesiibs for the vear 
t'lided June 1982. although its sales 
were affected b> a prolonged agitation 
by the chemists’ as-soeiations for highci 
trade maigin.s’. The eluMnists’ boycott 
extended over six luontbs in a number 
ol states. ToW'-ards the end of thr* year, 
an agreement was reached between the 
iudn.^lry and chcini.sts* associations 
whereby jiidu.stry agreed to (tihaiice 
the margins substantially. To niinimksc 
ils impact, ihe company levicwed its 
product 1)1 ices aud made suitable ad- 
jastnunts wlicrc nf*cess:ir>. The com¬ 
pany's sale.s were modc.stly higher at 
Rs 17.57 cjoie against previous \ ear’s 
R.S 16.79 crorc, but gross profit increas¬ 
ed appreciabb from Rs 1.92 crore to 
R.S 2.75 crore, reflecting sizeable en- 
banceiiK iit of profit margm.s. Net profit 
was Rs 74 lakh (Rs 56 lakh). Directors 
have maintained dividend at 20 p«ir 
cent, which is covered 2.06 times by 
earnings, a.s agalii.st 1.56 times previ- 
oiwly. The coiiipuny continues to do 
rf\s('arch for optimising yield of natural 
menthol by improving strains of men- 
tha arveii.ds. As a result of its research 
programme, the company has been able 
to achieve iinprovemeni in maturity 
timing of mentha plant. This bits result¬ 
ed ill 21 per cent iiicrea.se in land 
utilisation. The company also continues 
to explore and develop useful products 
from natural sources by a judlciou.s use 
of medicinal herbs and plants to cvedve 
safe and effective rmedies for sonie of 
contmon ailments. 
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‘Status Quo’ Elections? 

Romesh Thaiiar 


THE dados oi the BJP are not far 
wrong when they say that the CPI's 
opposition to working with their RSS 
cadres is only an excuse to disrupt 
unity against the Congress(l). After 
all, Foreigp Minister Narasimha Rao 
has publicly assured his party followers 
in Andhra Pradesh that the CPI is 
under orders front Moscow to play this 
gaiiit!. But what alxmt the BJP fiddling 
in s<»nie seventy constituencies in Andhra 
Pradesh? Admittedly this is not as 
disruptive as the Janata's inflated ambi¬ 
tions, or Jagjivan Ram's idiot calcula¬ 
tions. but it is all part of a pattern 
which almost consciously splinters 
votes. 

N T Rama Rao may be a matinee 
idol but. he is showing political skill in 
refusing to give up the image of a man 
determined to form his own govern¬ 
ment. He knows that if he is to turn 
his huge audiences into active voters, 
he must give them a realistic alterna¬ 
tive. Without the prospect of a majo¬ 
rity. the people invariably feci than they 
are ‘wasting* their votc.s? And the 
way the Opposition has been going 
about its business in Andhra Pradesh, 
this is precisely the impression it has 
been creating. 

I am convinced that in the recent by- 
elections in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, 
a similar electoral psychosis was creat¬ 
ed. The persistence of Congress(I) 
triumphs in these depressed areas 
admittedly on split voting — are a 
clear indication of the prevailing mood 
iwkI (he demoralisation about the* netas 
of the Opposition. Only the CPRM) 
retains its bases, ft is a serious party 
and given to sustained work, whatever 
its many other shortcomings in under¬ 
standing the continental reality. 

What then are the prospects in this 
second mini genera] election? In 
Andhra Pradesh, quite clearly, if there 
is a 'hawa* in favour of N T Rama Rao, 
and the Telugus have decided to re¬ 
cover their dignity and relevance in a 
regional political formation like neigh¬ 
bouring Tamil Nadu, then all the split¬ 
ting of the Oppositiem parties will be 
of no avail. It will be a straight bat¬ 
tle between the Telugu Desam and the 
Coogressd). If the fhceless millions in 
thdr ihnggiee and Ihomptis still hold 


on to Indiramma. they will only be 
voting for stagnation and destitution, 
whatever tlaur fractiirecl hf>i>c.s. 

In Karnataka, are we about to wit¬ 
ness the rise of the so-called indepen¬ 
dents who are in the political market 
to mhke and break governments - ■ for 
a consideration, <;1 cemrse? I'or mjiiu* 
months, the blustering Giindu Rao has 
been low postured — or so Indira 
Gandhi has been told. This change in 
attitude, together with the inevitable 
wrangUngs in the Opposition following 
the death of Devraj Urs. is likely to 
keep the state under Congress(T) wraps. 
Another election to upnderwritc an 
uiKSatlsfactoiy status quo. After all. 
Gundu Rao, or the creature who might 
be chosen to replace him, cannot pos¬ 
sibly emerge stronger from these 
elections. 

Interestingly, the eJection.s in the 
CPRM) stronghold of Tripura will also 
>ield a status tfuo re.sii1t —- and not 
because the CPRM) governance ha.s 
made any deep impact on the poten¬ 
tialities of this region or created a feel¬ 
ing ol a more worknuin-likc native. 
The situation in Tripura has passed 
beyond the political jugglings of the 
Congrcss(l). It now awaits the. creative 
touch of a new culture of change and 
renewal. Its birth is perhaps still possi¬ 
ble within the womb of the CPl(M), or 
else other radical experimenters would 
have taken over. 

The only transforming wave in a 
rl/tfus qua eteclioii i.s the fnislriitiou 
and bitterne.ss which turns the voter 
away from the cynical, non-performing 
national parties. Without warning - - 
and it has always been so - the mocxl 
iK'cvnnes regional, parochial, narrov.'. It 
cannot be denounced as unhealthy. 
In fact, it very often represents a return 
to realities rwarer home, to .self-preser¬ 
vation. The national or contiinontal 
linkages are resumed only when politi¬ 
cal health shows signs of recovery on 
this scale. 

Maybe, what we an; witnessing in 
Andhra, Karnataka and elsewhere re¬ 
flects the popular frustration with a 
system of governance that has paraly¬ 
se itself. We are in for many desta- 
hOtetions and political upsets (paperd 


over with the words 'faction fights'). 
If various regions are waiting for their 
charismatic images, the political disar¬ 
ray is being heightened by 'revolts' 
within the ruling party in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra. Orissa and elsewhere. 
Make no mistake, lhe.se stirrings will 
fertilise regional aspirations and the 
formations that go with them. 

The entire spectrum of political 
leadership in India seems unaware of 
the explosive content of such a situa¬ 
tion. Even the surge of the lumpen 
youth under a variety of labels fails to 
spark warning signals. Nor does the 
awesome power of black money, and 
the steady spread of destilution at the 
base of our society in so many regions 
of India. The ruling elite is content 
with Its performance at foreign festi¬ 
vals. at the ASIAD, and in the Gandhi 
film. Even here, so many truths are 
never faced squarely. Indeed, a sup¬ 
posedly free press is only too p1ea.sed 
to black them out in the interests of 
‘positive* journalism. 

A (kdicutioii to the status quo could 
be the grave of a democratic, humane 
India. Indira Gandhi is naturally pre¬ 
sumed to be insensitive to such per¬ 
spectives, But what of the regiments 
of politicians who speak in these 
terms, bur do next to nothing to trans¬ 
late them into daily action? 

The country is fast despairing of our 
democratic charade. A natlonrwide 
campaign around three areas of cor¬ 
rection voting for parties and their 
lists rather than individual candidates, 
proportional, representation with pro¬ 
vision's to derecognise groups getting 
less than ten per cent of the total vole, 
and the creation of a national election 
fund to end the evil influence of money 
power could return us to some 
democratic relevance. But it's not 
going to he all that easy to compel our 
corrupted elder politicians to lake 
positions behind these demands. And 
there is Indira Gandhi to provide diver¬ 
sions like the presidential system.... 

FooUwte: Talking of wiuste, we art: not 
alone. The United Nations and it.s 
family of agencies spend $ 37 
million a year on air tickets. This 
excludes the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund 
which spend another S 48 million. 
What would happen to the air¬ 
lines, and the banks which prop 
them up, without this patronage? 
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£6(»ttOl4lC AND K)UnCAL WfiSKtt 


rnE PFtRLFSS MAN SPEAKS 1 ___ 

Our b^t assets don’t even figure 
on our balance sheet. 



Peerless people. 

A dedicated field force 
of 3,00,000 whole-timers taking 
savii^s to 1.25 crore doorsteps 
across the country. 

' 'n They're our greatest assets. 


It’s rcallv been a matter of faith. 
And trust I he faith people ha\»* 
had in us and we in them. Peerless 
has been fortunate in the men and 
women who make up its team . 
from towns and villages, from all 
over the country. Dedicated, 1 

conscientious people who threw in 
their lot with Peerless because they 
believed in what we are doing to 
better man's lot 

The Peerless Team—agents, field 
officers and office staff—spreading 
the Peerless promise across the 
land, knitting together people oi 
different states and castes and 
creeds into a happy homogeneous 
family. Today this team is 
3,00,000 strong Tomorrow it wilf 
be 4,00,000. By 1992, over 
7,50,000 wholctimcrs will make up 
our team. These are the people who 
have helped Peerless become what 
it IS today—India’s largest non¬ 
banking savings company with 
total assets of over Rs300 crorcs. 
And Peerless has expressed its 
gratitude by way of many benefits. 
Incentives, rewards, bonus, 
promotions. 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Peerless Team renews a piedge<—to 
work towards the greater good of 
the common man and our 
motherland. 


THE niST 
FIFTY YEAR. 
193M9i2 



Indians largest 

non-b anking savings company^ ^ 

The Peoless Genoal Finance 
suid Unestm^Co. Ltd. 

Registered Oake: Peerless Unveil, Calcutta 700 069 

Serving^the nation by helping 

thesnxMl man save. 





ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Did GATT Hold Any Promise at All? 

I S G 


GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) should serve as a standing 
reminder to all and sundry that one 
country one vote does not, by itself, 
work wonders. The pundits who now 
rebuke the developing countries for 
not displaying enough interest in 
GATl'*s activities ought first to brush 
up their history. It was not for want 
of active interest on their part that 
the developing countries found them¬ 
selves almost completely ignored in 
the operation of GATT. In fact, 
UNCTAD was the outcome of the 
frustrations of the developing coun¬ 
tries with the functioning of GATT, 
in spite of the fact that these coun¬ 
tries have acccounted for more than 
two-thirds <if the GATT membership. 
Indeed, UNCPAD is a living monu¬ 
ment principally to those frustrations. 

Basicalb, signatories to GATT can 
be said to commit themselves to non¬ 
discrimination in trade and to protec¬ 
tion only through tariffs and that ton 
to progessively declining tarilTs. But 
right from the very start the com¬ 
mitment to non-discrimination was 
qualified bv the right to form free 
trade areas or customs unions. Like¬ 
wise, even though the commitment 
was to be to protection through 
tariffs, the prohibition against quanti¬ 
tative restrictioas allowed not only 
coping with balance of payment diffi¬ 
culties and helping establish infant 
industry in developing countries but 
also preventing market disruption and 
helping overcome serious agricultural 
surpluses. 

Thus not only was the commitment 
to the ideal of free and open trade a 
qualified one but also the commit¬ 
ment to lowering protectionist barriers 
to trade was hedged with qualifica¬ 
tions which gave considerable room 
for departures from even the latter 
ideal. 

Actually, departures from the ideals 
have been so many and varied that 
today not only is about a third of 
trade among the GATT membership 
covered by some sort of preferential 
arrangement but also almost half of 
the trade is believed to come under 
one or the other kind of non-tariff 
restraint. And since various proce¬ 
dures that have, evolved in GATT for 
different types of negotiations put a 
premium on the economic strength of 


the parties, they have always worked 
to the disadvantage of the develop¬ 
ing member countries. At the same 
time, the relatively weaker countries 
among the developed member coun¬ 
tries have also felt the pinch. In fact, 
a situation has emerged, bv now, in 
which the countries most discontent¬ 
ed, or should we say, immedi.itely 
discontented, with the prevailing 
GATT arrangements are the developed 
member countries, though each for 
its own reasons. 

It is against this background that 
one should assess the recently con¬ 
cluded GATT ministerial conference. 
Though the conference was convened 
after a gap of some ten years and 
that too in rpite of dissent among 
the developed countries about its 
need and timing, the agenda reflected 
almost entirely the concerns upper¬ 
most in these countries. The develop¬ 
ing world’s battles had been lost long 
back. That the conference still ended 
without any tangible results should 
be a matter of no surprise because 
the environment in which the con¬ 
ference was being held was least con¬ 
ducive to compromise, even among the 
developed countries. Indeed, GATTs 
story is that of agreements and con¬ 
flicts between the developed member 
countries. The developing member 
countries have been helpless, suffering 
spectators in this story. Helple.ss be¬ 
cause in the GATT bargaining system 
their voting strength is ineffective. 
Suffering because in practically all 
agreements, on tariffs and non-tariffs, 
fhe developing countries were at the 
receiving end. In the tariff reductions 
agreed upon in the Kennedy and 
Tokyo Rounds, export items of inter¬ 
est to the developing countries wtre 
allowed minimum reductions, effective 
as well as nominal. As the most recent 
IMF report on Development in Interna¬ 
tional Trade Policy, brought out in 
time for the GATT conference, ob¬ 
serves, “the post-MiTN tarrif rates 
remain relatively higher on average 
on products of export interest to the 
developing countries". Also, in a num¬ 
ber of sectors, the same reoort ob¬ 
serves, “tariff escalation ~ - increasing 
nominal protection by stage of pro¬ 
cessing — limits the po-ssibiUties for 
these countries to seek a higher pro¬ 
portion of value aded by domestic 


processing activity”. 

In codes and arrangements on non¬ 
tariff barriers, since the developing 
countries have been unable to offer 
any reciprocal concessions, the notion 
of conditional non-discrimination 
(MFN). enshrined in these arrange¬ 
ments. has operated against these 
countries. In fact these countries have 
been the easiest targets of various 
trade restricting arrangements snch 
as Voluntary F.xport Restraints (VERs) 
and Orderly Marketing Arrangements 
(OMAs) that most of the developed 
countries have imposed on their 
weaker trading p^irtners in addition 
lo the whole range of subsidies they 
offer to their own domestic producers. 
To cite once again the IMF report 
referred to above, “the incidence of 
nnn-tariff barriers is frequently higher 
in sectors where they [the developing 
countries] have a comparative advant¬ 
age”. 

Innumerable protectionist devices 
have been resorted lo in the develop¬ 
ed countries with a view to shielding 
domestic industry and agriculture from 
oiit«!idc comnelition. The trend has 
been upward in recent years. How 
could these countries agree to even 
consider the question of dismantling 
their various protectionist b».rriers 
precisely when the danger to their 
domestic industry and agriculture was 
most intense and widespread? Growth 
o'* output in the industrial countries 
has been on the decline in recent 
years. More recently, growth has 
been virtually negative. This has been 
true of industry particularly. Un¬ 
employment is at Its highest. The 
maximum anyone really hoped for 
from the ministeria] conference was 
that it would take note of the dis¬ 
turbing trend towards increasing pro¬ 
tectionism and begin to think of halt¬ 
ing its further growth. Actually, the 
conference iould agree only on an 
exhortation without any effective 
policy measures lo back it. Failure lo 
make headway on more specific issues 
on the conference agenda was a na¬ 
tural corollary' to its inability to agree 
on concrete measures to contnil pro¬ 
tectionism. 

Suicly, the developing member 
cc»unirie.s of GATT have to he vigilant 
lest further arrangements arc agreed 
to bv the developed member coun¬ 
tries, be it on the general question of 
lowering piotectionist barriers to 
trade, or on specific questions such as 
selective non-tariff restrictions, safe- 
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guard?!, agik'ultural subMdie;;, dispute 
.settlement and trade in services be¬ 
cause in the absence of a watchful, 
less divided stance from the develop¬ 
ing countries, it is not unlikely that 
whatever compromises are ultimately 
patched up between the developed 
countries might well be reached at 
the expense of the developing coun¬ 
tries. So the latter cannot afford to 
relax their vigilance. But to suggest 
that the GATT framework, a.s it has 


THE Asiiid was a great .show, h was 
organised and presented in a manner 
in which the rule of the Queen and 
the successor to the throne was ex¬ 
pected to be seen as a golden age of 
postdiidependeiu'c politics. In a sense, 
therefore, it was inlemationalisanon of 
the legitimisation problem in Indian 
politics. 

Strangely, however, the show be¬ 
came an jiiternafional in yet another 
and rather unexpected way. The page¬ 
ant presented at the end of the Asiad 
festivities featured the famous 'l.ion' 
and ‘PcaciK'k* dances from Aruiiachal 
Pradesh. The Chinese treat Arunachal 
Pradesh as a rather ill-dehncd territory 
south of the MacMahon Line (in the 
north-eastern sector of India's border 
with China) to which they have not 
yet abandoned their claim. The bureau¬ 
crats in Bciiing seem to think that in 
spite of several direct and indirect 
assurances by various leaders at vari¬ 
ous times to the effect that the Mac¬ 
Mahon Line is not a problem and that 
what constitutes a tricky pan of a 
possible border settlement between 
India and China is really the Aksat 
Chin area, it is important to reiterate 
China's claim to Arunachal Pradesh or 
NEFA. The occasion chosen for this 
reiteration* was the sports meet of the 
Asian states -- a very curious deve¬ 
lopment indeed. The Chinese have 
argued that by the presentation of the 
NEFA dances the Indians have gone 
out of their way to reiterate their 
claims to the disputed tcrritoiy' and 
have done so in an international con¬ 
text. To use the phrase employed by 
the New China News Agency, India 
has thus “made the border dispute a 
multilateral affair”. The thrust of the 
argunieot .seems be uinx'd .it rcpCtd- 


evolved, offers something very posi¬ 
tive in terms of less inequitable trad¬ 
ing conditions, tariff-wise or with re¬ 
gard to non-tariff barriers, would be 
nothing short of day-dreaming. And 
the developing world has done a lot 
of day-dreaming over the vast thirty- 
five or forty years. Time it >s now for 
them to make a more realistic assess¬ 
ment of what various multilateral 
institutions really have to offer. And 
these include GATT. 


ing the position that unlike in the 50s 
nnd the 6Us, the Sino-lndian dispute 
is and can remain a bilateral affair. 

The Chinese had made a similar 
point last year when a parliamentary 
delegation from India to a UN sponsor¬ 
ed population conference included the 
Speaker of (he Arunachal assembly. 
They had denied him a visa. In a sense, 
therefore, the Chinesic style on Hhis 
question has been consistent, although 
its wisdom is questionable. The 
Chinese worries over the internationali¬ 
sation (in the .sense of making it a 
multilateral affair) are not altogether 
misplaced. There is the Soviet lobby 
in this country which does oppose a 
border settlement with China. There is 
also an American lobby which wel¬ 
comes it. The India-China Friendship 
Associatioin held its national confer¬ 
ence in New Delhi in November. In 
his inauguration address. V M Tar- 
kiinde advocated a 'give and take* 
approach in settling the India-China 
border dispute. It is questionable if 
Tarkunde and his friends had taken 
their position when in April 1960 Zhou 
En-'lai had proposed roughly the same 
package ns Deng offered a couple of 
years ago. Our memory tells us that 
some of these people had adopted a 
rabid cold-war approach then and had 
been the first ones to denounce Nehru 
and Krishna Menon. The point is that 
India-China border has always had an 
‘international* or 'multilateral* dimen¬ 
sion. 

It would come as a surprise to many 
but it is true that the Chinese have 
indeed tried their best to keep their 
relations with India a bilateral aflhir. 
It was not for no reason that the 
Chinese comment on the Indi>-Soviet 
treaty in August 1971 wa.s measured 


and totally non-panicky. When the 
clouds of war were gathering over the 
sub-continent in 1971, the Chinese 
took their rightful seat in the UN. In 
a major speech there Zhiao Guanhua 
did not comment upon the South Asian 
situation. These exantpiiea have been 
cited not to suggest drat Chinese poli¬ 
cies have been right or above re¬ 
proach, but only to suggest that unlike 
the friends of America or the Soviet 
Union and unlike our ultra-radical 
friends who look at Sino-Iiidian rela¬ 
tions as a. function of the influence of 
'social imperialism* in New Delhi, the 
Chinese have taken a different view. 
We purposely cited 1971. It is not as 
though only the 'pragmatic* Deng and 
Zhou Ziyang take this view, even Mao 
Zedong did the same. The old man 
was still around when Zbiao Guanhua 
made his speech in New York in the 
autumn nf 1971. Thus the Chinese be¬ 
lieve, and we think that (hey are right, 
that the people who rule in New Delhi 
are relatively autonomous agents and 
as such the territorial question between 
India and China, although of un¬ 
doubted international signihccincc, can 
be and should be tackled at the bila¬ 
teral level. The converse is true of 
India, or more precisely, of Indian 
policy-makers as well. There are lobbies 
and opinions in this country, but for¬ 
tunately they carry little weight in 
matters of foreign policy. They would 
no doubt be used by Indira Gandhi 
now, as they were used by^-Nchru in 
the fifties — for signalling purposes. 
T N Kaul nnd his Centre for Indochina 
Studies and the like play that role. But 
that is not foreign policy. It is more in 
the nature of atmospherics. 

This is the reason why the strong 
Chinese reaction to the pageant was 
an error. It makes a particular wind in 
the atmospherics of India's foreign 
policy unduly strong. Beijing could 
have very well avoided the fuss be¬ 
cause it did not make the slightest 
difference. To say (in the Chinese and 
not in the English version of the news 
item) that this was done against the 
wishes of the Asian peoples is utter 
nonsense. The Asian peoples do not 
know, in any case would not be bother¬ 
ed to know, what learned historical 
and legal documents are being waved 
at each other on the slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

The Chinese seem to be conscious 
of this problem somewhere. Otherwise 
there was no reason why the New 
China News Agency should have 
omitted these lines from the English 
(I e, inteitiational) teat. The other two 
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omitted sentences are also peculiar: 
“The Chinese government has always 
resolutely refused to accept 'Aruna- 
chal Pradesh' which was illeftallv set 
up by the Indian government." This 
statement ignores a simple demogra- 
phic fact that whereas the Aksui Chin 
area is an empty birr^m space, the 
NEFA has always been a populated 
and* that means inevitably* adminis¬ 
tered area. There is no ‘setting up' (j( 
any kind there. Anybody who controls 
it has to fule it ;ithcr as an agency or 
as a state. The Iasi omitted sentcnci;. 
a rather longish one, says that India 
used an international forum "to create 
false appearances and thereby legalise 
her illegal occupation of C.hina's terri¬ 
tory" and that this is "a highlv dis¬ 
creditable action". Bv‘ omitting these 
sentences from the English draft the 
Chinese have partK acknowledged that 
they could have perhaps handled the 
matter a little better and a little more 
liiouglitlulK. The\' ate lieatriig n refoMt 
ici a mannor <il si/e.ikinv:. 

The Indian decision not to go ahead 
with the state delcgiiion to China to 
participate in the Kotnis memorial 
function was onlv t(> N? expected. One 
over-react ion produces the other. If the 
(.’liiiK'se have not liked if, they have 
only themselves to hlam?. The Indian 
medical mission is the most gloiious 
chapter of India-China relations in our 
times. To let- an opporliiniiv for the 
two slates jointK makin.g it a big 
occasion go waste is sad 

It is sad not merclv in terms cd a 
bilateral problem between India and 
China. The Indian medical missiim was 
an example of anti-'npe iaiist third 
world co-operation. It is a pity that the 
Indian foreign odice has not seen the 
third world significance of the Kotnis 
memorial function. It had several other 
ways in which it could have protected 
against the fuss th* Chinese made ove'* 
tlic pagi'iuit. Thi* fiidian medical iiiLssion 
is a stout example of third world soli¬ 
darity. Neither India nor China can 
legitimately call it a bilateral matter. 
But then imperialism, rather anti-impe¬ 
rialism* has not been a strong force in 
Beijing or New Delhi for quite some 
time now. Hence these over reactions. 

Nevertheless it should be stated that 
in a very peculiar wa>' the overreac- 
tu>ns have cancelled each other out. 
There js no reason to believe that this 
incident will contribide to slowing 
down the normalisation process in any 
way. It IS one more reminder, if one 
was needed, of how* the Chinese and 
the Indians look at the territorial ques¬ 
tion. The last time NEFA was involved 


(in connection with the above-men¬ 
tioned parliamentary delegation!, the 
incident was treated on a low key and 
was forgotten. Tnt* Chinese evidently 
hope that this would and should hap- 


I'O icvi.sit SIF. 1 W’oiiicirs College, 

\ladru?.. recciilly — thiei- >cius after 
il> li-.ichcr.s. non-t each icii' stalf and 
.stiidctits liiimchcil an agitation which 

hctMuic ii, le\t-I)ook case ol united a*- 
(i»»n /^/*\\', Scptciiiher 15. |q7t))- 

was to find the .spirit 4>i struggle ve*-> 
inmh alive, hut under dramatically 
changt-d circumstances. 'Muec vears 
ago, the .spacitiiLs college campus hust¬ 
led With llu‘ varied activities ol near’s 
-l.O(K) .students. Knjoviii^ a solifi, if not 
iiigh-H.vimr. academic repiitatain; eidivcn- 
crl h\ the j)res<*nf e <il a su'Uificant iiiim- 
lior ol over.si-a.s .stiidciil.s: ciol(‘d tor its 
iiiipics.sive iiihastnu hue in part hnilt 
u|> with iunds froui West .\.sia; and. 
alwive all, located m a I'ity lacing a 
l)rc.ssiiu; devnaud lor c^il'e.ge .scats, in- 
c'ud.iig lho.se lor women SII*!T C!ol!e'j;e 
could in jJ)d) leasoualiK l(M)k lorwanl 
o a .steadil\ cxiaiiuling future. 

Heccut'y, howcvei. that prcdictwiu 
..pi»<'arcd conhMiiiilcd. A visit to the 
lo’lcge this Aiu;u.>* saw sludeots 
arriving in muiiII clutciw.s. dispers 
iii'i to tlieii (lasM's akrng corijdor.s 
that weie s raugi'K silent, past l<i- 
tiire rooms and lahoralorics that 
\\<*rc .slmtteied anil parllockcd. View'cd 
Irom .11) iijj.stairs veratidah, the campus 
grounds seemed piiz/.'ingK herclt ol the 
colouiliil thi'ong.s of .students re>neml>cr- 
ed troll) ihicc \ear.s ago. The collcgr* 
hostel — then known lor the spirited- 
nes.s ol ll.s intiiiifcs. who .sloivl finn 
again.q fiiajiagemcnt i fforl.s to evict 1 h»‘m 
— was silent and descried. I’he ;iudi- 
lorinni — at one time the Jociis of 
moi'ii'cig a.sseml)l\. of .student pc*rior- 
luani'Cs and gel togetheis -- ri'maineil 
seciireli bolted. Only at the Col¬ 
lege gales difl thi* rememhered 
.spiritedneSs ol the c*ollege rea.s.sert 
'Im’H; students, teachers and non- 
t caching employees had gathered there 
in large inimhcrs to r.dse .slo.gai)S; 

S/K7 March On! March On! 

Down. Ptttvu. Afanaf'emeni! 

J^onu Live Taaiifwrx\ 

Siudentfr, Workers Vnitut 

Take Over SIETJ 

Continuing their tradition of united 
action, the.se three sei*tioii.« have sintx) 


pen again. TIencj Marshal Ye Jianying 
reiterated on Dcceoiber 15 that India 
tind China "are close neighbours and 
our two people should live in friend¬ 
ship". One hopes that they would. 


t.ito lull been waging a .stru.ggle ul 
slea(lil> ri.sing intensity against the 
latest tlini.'st of the Soniheiii India 
Mdiieatum 'linst. 

riic icasoM.s hchiud the visible di*- 
iline ol SJE'l’ College weie quickly 
e>’al»li.slu‘d. A .sliideut .stiengtli w'hich 
had onet‘ .ippioachcil 4 000 had been 
ml back to 000. 'Hie hostel vv.is closed, 
(h a onc-tiin<‘ connilemeiit ol 108 
teachers, as many a.s 1^5 v\ere this 
.summer expecli'd to be declanal '.sur¬ 
plus' and be loiind |)o. t.. I'lsiwbcic. 
.\iid ihLs Julv, just ten dav.s belore the 
.stall of tbe new aeadoinic \car, pros¬ 
pective .students and the public ol 
\bulras wen inlonned. In a newspaper 
.idvruti.'einciit that (irst-yi-ar iiudet- 
graduate and iiostgraduate ijdiiiis.sious to 
SHOT ('ollege .sloml ‘snspeiidi*d*. The 
direcliou ol events eonlil hai\ll\ liuve 
been spelt out more < 'e.irK : barring 
fleeisivo goveinmcnl.il ai'ion - oi a 
ibiinge ot lic.iil ou the part ol Ihc 
iii.magr iiK'tif — SIK’l t’ollcgc vxonld in 
two >eai.s, or peihaps l<-.s.s, close jl.s 
gates tor llic final time. 

\Miy :i i-o lege, run loi moie than 25 
\eai.s as a piofitabte bii.sm<'ss vciiliire, 
siiould appear to have becci handed 
a ‘eiiicncc ol dc.i’h by ils own luanagC' 
incut is .1 eoiiii)!* s iiiK-stion ii. which 
a iiiiiubi'r i»t issue.'.. or tbeiuc.s. .slaiirl 
out. thcic ks tbe determination 

c»t .1 private i‘diieatioua! trust, elaimiug 
'iiiiiioiits' slatiLs and borne .spcti.il pro 
tection uiiiier the (Joustitulioii, to 
res-l.sl. or, at woisb luim'tnisc evhaiial 
regnlatiiJi). A .second i.ssiic i.s fhr* hosti- 
lit\. in this c:L%e a.s.smniiig imusuulTy 
^harp tonus, ot a private college 
uiaiiagciiK'iit to the vei\ pre.seni e of 
(liciKK-ialic orviani.sations on the catn- 
pus*. witli Ihi* uniiMii.satioTi ol teiuhers 
coming III for .speciiil attack A third 
key element in the SIICF stoi> ha*. I>r‘en 
the .s!ea(liastnc.ss of the Colli'ge’s \iiuiig 
ilemoeratic luovcmcnl. il.s ability not 
iiiK to stand fiini against iiianageiiicnl 
threats but a’.so to see through and 
defeat inanoenvres .r!e.signed to imder- 
ininc its ])asic iiiifU and it.s links with 
the wider Madras comnuiiiity. A fourth 
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dieme is the gmwth of the cxiUege 
tcach^Ts* fiw)vciT*enl in Tamil Nadu. 
Subject lu steady devcJupineiit over the 
past five nr si\ yeur.N, this iiiuveniciit 
has not nnlv .spitned teachcis into be¬ 
coming more assertive of their rights 
bill also. irK:i'ca.singl>% into taking aeliun 
in soliilaiily with colleagues in other 
institutions. 

iteviewinu' the past llnee y<ars, the 
s afi and stiuh nls ol SIKT Ck)llege now 
.Net- the agitation of July and August of 
li)7Si as .simply the opening skirmish ot 
a pititrac-ied cuiiipaigii. That Hu: 
iiianageiiient*s lolo in this struggle has 
hci*n one chuiaclrrist'd by Ivvlsl.s and 
tniKi.s. b> deceptive lulls broken by the 
launching ol ire.sli oJIciisivcs, by agiee- 
nu-nl.s s'giicd on paper but ni praclice 
.sought to he skittl'd or iiiidcrmincd in 
(aie .scn.se .simply relJccls the ahead) ■ 
known rli.uacicr anil .style t)l work ol 
the Sonlhcrii India Kducation Trust, 
What pr<.«iiplcd toachcis, iiun-Ieachiiig 
sfail and slndctits to piP iLside ihcir 
fear, combine and present a charter ol 
demands to an astonished nianugiiiicnt 
llircc \cais ago wcii; not mere inci- 
pricking grievances but triistration, 
hniiiitiatioii and anger acciimiilatcil over 
many yrais. This \\a.s the time-span in 
which the 'I rust had iniill np lor itscll 
•i siLigiilar rcpiMatioii in Madias; a 
reputation for (piestioiiable financial 
dealings, lor ripeatcd iinderj)a>ii>eul ol 
ils teacliing and noci-tcaching staff, for 
an abriusivc 'koep-out* attitude lowanLs 
any loim oi govi'iiinicntal regulation, aiul 
lor ‘limd raising* activity able, through 
a iinirpie alchemic iiroccss, to Iraii.s- 
iniilc the smallest infriiigcini'nt of 
college rules, whclhei !>> teacher or 
.student, into lucre.' Hut even given this 
track record, the actions of the SIT 
'I'ru.st over the past three vt'ar.s provide 
iioiric MU pi using new angles on the 
length.s to which a i)rivatc college 
inaiiageiiieiil Is pri'pared to go in de¬ 
fence of what it claims as its ‘rights 
and piivilcge.s'. 

II there ar<' patti'rns to lie iliscovered 
in the compU'X iiiuooeiivring.s oi tlie 
SIKT luaiuigemeni, lhe.se .seem to lie 
fii.stly; in thieah'ning to cose ilowri 
tlie eollt'gc at the first sign of Trouble' 
(that is. the emergence of organised 
rc.slstaciec lo man igemenl actioii.s) and. 
secoinih. in appearing to grant con- 
ces.sions when in rcahtv planning coun¬ 
ter moves two or thiee stei>s ahead. 
The.se patterns can be tiiscerned in the 
initial round of .struggle in U>7V). The 
.sim])le prc.sentation of a fifteen-point 
( liaiti^r <)f demands at morning asseinb’ 
Iv on .Aiigiust fi. 197t>, re.siiUed in the 
])roiiipt closure of the college. When 
the management — confronted with a 
united opposition within the college 


and an overwdkelmingly hostile Madi^ 
piiliJic outside ~ w^as forced to come 
to terms, it appeared to tiHike major 
conc&.sions. On the lace of it, the 
Agicciiicnt oi August 18 , 1979 , consti- 
tilled a cucisiderablt: vichiiy for the 
staff and studeiiLs. All fifteen demands 
ot the Joint Action Council — includ¬ 
ing job .security, revised pay-scalcs, the 
provision oi a Proviilent Fund and a 
rLTirement sciiciiie. and direct payment 
of salaries for staff members, md lil)cia- 
-Lsed legiilatioiKs and the right to form 
a union ioi .slndenl.s — were ciaicedcd. 
Jhil following this agreement, the 
I'ol ege \\a.s to be allowed just 4nie 
.scllle.^te^ ol iKirmal working bcl<;re the 
iiiaiiagi mccit rcvc.dcd il.s next move: 
tin* in.stuJJalioii within the college coin- 
|K>iind ol a .M.\ty man, imiloimcd 
•see I inly' force in what appears to h.ive 
been an .ittciigit to cieale i^iiblic appre¬ 
hension of a bteaki.lowii ol <ji'der and 
di.scip’iue. When, .smc enough, a lew 
weeks later .M«nc j)aiie.s .il glass in 
eoJIcgc [n'eini.ses were .shatteied untler 
Miv.sli'i'ioiis citciiiii.*-tanec.s, the inaiifigc- 
nieip -- ipiifk to lay the blame at the 
feet ol “aiifi-.sociur teachers icsej 
the 11111(10111 as a prele.v once again to 
llo.se iJir Lollcge. 

On tills occa.sion, the Trus^. by ofier- 
iiig tiaii.slei' cei'tificate.s lu students and 
advisiLig them to go elsewhere, sought 
to create feiir.s that the closuic might 
be a pcimanenl otie. Thr^mgh a .scries 
ot iicwsiiaper advertisements, it madt* 
every effort to lay the lilarne for tliC 
cloMiie — and hence lor the inabiljly 
ol s'.udenls lo sit lor their c.vaiiiinations 
-- on the co'lege unit of fhe^ As.socia- 
tion ol Ihiivcrsity Teacher.s (.\UT). The 
\U'I meinher.s were lainbusted foi 
theii allegi'd lack ot jirnl'essionai de¬ 
dication and their easy rc.sort to ‘agita¬ 
tional* methods. And, in an effoit lo 
Iiriiig them to heel, the Tiii.sl came up 
with a pioposal redolent ol tlw had 
old days: lor the college to rtojien, all 
teachers imi.st sign an undertaking 
giiarant<‘ewig the safely of college 

pioiieiiy. 

1'he strategy, however, backfired. 
Snnported hy city college units of the 
'MIT. Iiy student and trade niiioii 
organisations, and by a growmlswell ot 
public support, the SIET teachers 
resptjiidcd with a creative tadical 
move: the erection of tnirtUul chLssrotuns 
on the pavements just outside the 
loeU'd college gates and in the r*om- 
IHinnds of neighlMinrhood .syuipa(bi.scr.s. 
In tlie.se makeshift structures, niditm'n- 
lurily equipped with the mats, black- 
board.s and chalk donated hy parents 
and well-wishers, teachers and students 
pr«KHHHled with their exam preparation 
cla.sse.s. .\fler holding out for nearly tw'O 


the fdanagiemiit 

second agreement with the Joint Action 
Council on March 23, 1980. Drawn up 
as an addition to, not a derogation of, 
the earlier agiceniciit, thus included a 
iio-victiini.satioTi c*ausc and provisaeis 
for the establishment ol a .special Coin- 
iiiit:ee, under the leadership of the 
Regional Deputy Director of Collegiate 
Education, to look into future grievan- 
cci and di5puU’.s. Teachers, non-teaching 
.staff und students w'ere to have elected 
rci)iesentutive.s on tliis new body. 

Rut once again, the SIE Trust, 
liavmg on the face ol it backed dowti, 
was p'umiing its next moves. After all, 
it had not emergi'd Iroin this latest 
bont with completely empty haiicLs. 
During the lw<j-inoiUli-long agitation, 
thirty oi .so iiiembcis ol the cxdJege 
AL/'i' unit had .succumbed tear and 
left llie organisaliou. Some of Hiesc 
were now cobbled logetlier with long- 
.standing oppoiicnls ol the AUT lo form 
a pro-management alternative’ : the Tea¬ 
chers* t'oium. Not unexpectedly, this 
(|uickl> v\oii 1’iu.st lecogiutiou as the 
.sole Icgilimalt: reprc.sei it alive body for 
Uaehcis. Riiildiiig on this ioiiiidafioo, 
tlie iiianugeoH'iit Souglil lo cicate fur¬ 
ther divisions within the leaching body 
thiougli a policy ot incentives for 
iMinim members und pimlslancnts fur 
mctnlieis ol the AUT. in the case ol 
the latter, the xiunishmcnt might u.s- 
suiiie relatively trivial, if nagging, 
loiiiis (loi example, quilibles over 
applications for inedical leave). Rut it 
could also take on much more .serious 
d'inensions: the refusal to grant leave 
to pursue sliuhcs for higher degiccs 
like M rhil or Ph D* when Madras 
University iegiilati()n.s n-qiiire the up¬ 
grading of (pialificaLions it teachers are 
lo win piouiolion. In iuie case, u talent¬ 
ed meinber of the Teliigu Department 
won a three-year scholarship under the 
UCC Kaciil y hnproveinent Scheme — 
only to love it when the managcniciit 
refused to icHevc her. Given this system 
ol rewards and liunislimc'nts, it is to 
the' crcilit of the college AUT unit 
that .since March 1980 its membership 
has .s"ood firm and still accoimb: for 
112 out of a leaching body of 168, 

Together with these efforts at divide 
and rule came the first indications of 
a deeper long-term strategy on the 
pait of the manugement. College re- 
opcniKig in July 1980 saw a remarkably 
scaled-tlown finst year intake: admis- 
.'iions were down from the iLsiial level 
of 1.200 to aljoiit 200. This figure was 
later to creep up to, jiLst under 500. 
folkiwing angry reaction l>oth within 
itfid outside the ooUege. At this point, 
the reduced level of admissions was 
interpreted by the college AUT unit as 
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home iiK'inbecs ut' a defiant teaching 
ImkIv rendi-red suiidiK*, Early in the 
academic year 1980-81 came another 
cl^veloxmicfO, however: the transfer, 
by the Trust, of entire wings of the 
college building x^ns one of the hostel 
blocks U) the SIET Matriculation 
Iligiier Secondary School for ()irls, 
loeatf*d on the same campus. It was 
clear that conscious efforts were nndci 
way to run down the college. 

While 1989-81 was a >e;ir 4)f relative 
calm, there were premonitions ol 
mnibh\ The ‘(oievances Oaninitiee’ 
proiKiseil Ijy the agrcenieiii of March 
1980 socm cainc unstuck. At was 

tlie cncthcKl by which teachers shciuld 
elect lhc‘ir two representatives. The 
l*rincii)a], a inanageiiutit loyalist in¬ 
sisted on a .s<Tiet ballot inuh’r her 
siiX>ervi.sion; the AUT meinbers, on their 
guard after years of dealing with a 
tricky iiiaiiageiiient, held out for an 
open vote. Tin* matter t^aild not la* 
ie.'^olve<l and the* Coniniittec neve r 
iiccacne operational. 

A sec<»n(l aiea of contention tlial 
\ear wius the cpiestion of i^ayment of 
ai rears of salary to the non-teaching 
slalf. Promised S!ib.stantial arrears by 
the 1979 agreeincnl, the nofi-teaching 
stall awaited their apjiearance for a 
lull eighh'cn months, then launched an 
agilat'on to pre.ss the mailer. In the 
tiadition <if luiited action that has be¬ 
come a hallmark of the democratic 
iiiovenient within SIET College, the 
teachers gave oiicn .support to the agita¬ 
tion, which did succeed in producing 
the long-awaited arrears. The teachcr.s* 
act of solidarity was. in a duly di.s- 
lorted bjrm, later to figure in a list of 
.seventeen *acls of indiscipline* pre.scnt- 
ed by the Tnist to the Madras public 
as justification for its .sii.s’xren.sion of 
first-year adnii.ssion.s. 

The .summer of 1981 .saw a repeti¬ 
tion of the pattern e.stahlished the 
previous year: only .some 470 first-year 
Ijlaces were given. Non-teaching staff 
estimate that over 1,200 applications 
were snhiTiitted — hardiv corroharation 
of the TriLsts cluiin that Madras parents 
bad become afraid to exiK)Se their 
daughters to the Indiscipline* of the 
SIET teachers. 

With a student body now reduced 
to half its former .strength and with an 
additional 35 teachers rkclared surplus, 
SIET College was visibly shrhildng. 
The democratic movement, certainly 
not w'eakentng under the pres.siire of 
events, sought ways to draw public 
attention to the demi.se of the college. 
In April 1981, college AUT unit 
staged a token fast in front of Madras 


University; in Augii.st, a 1u)ycott of the 
eolU‘i:e*s I«dei)cnde«ce Day celebra- 
tiuns, and iu March 1982 a boycMiU ot 
Culleg<‘ Day if.si'lf. 

Perhaps more disturbing from the 
in.magciuentVs ]»int ol view was the 
iiicrca.siLigly active participathm t)f the 
college AUT inii! in fhc statewide 
tcacheis’ moveinenl. SvioIkiHc of this 
growing rob* w.ts the electiuu •»! 
Minnie C'.4*orgc, l*iolV.s.H)r of English 
SIET College laul l‘ie.sid<'nt ol lln* 
co’lege AUT unit, lo fhe Piesidcncy t)l 
the Tamil Nadu AUT in Scj)teniber 
1981. The fnanner in which the Trust 
icaeted Ni this imwanted development 
reveals .suiiiethiiig of the alinusphi'ic of 
.ubilrary x^unlshnient and humiliation 
in w’hicli teachers fia\e ha<l lo function 
at SIET <!olIegc. Di.scMivcririg that 
Minnie Ceerge and a few c<illeagues 
ha<l celebrated her eluetion wiOi 1(*a 
and bi.scuit.s in Iho college libiary. du* 
Tni.'^t lu'ompfly accused Ibem of ‘in- 
diM'ipline*. loiind them guilty without 
hoMing any enquiry, and delivered the 
piini.shment: no auiiiial inereinent for 
tliiec AUT niemlHT.s or die hapless 
librarian. 

hi addition to the election of Minnie 
Ceorge, the SIE Trust had clearly been 
irked by the wl)lingne.s.s - vevealeil 
f»n .it least two oceasioixs during 1981 
— ol tla* college AUT unit to obey 
strike calls ift support of colleagues in 
Ollier colU*g<’.s. When .some 1eachcr.s ol 
the Aviurushilingain Home Science 
College. Coiinhatore. were arrested 
duiiiig the cour.se of an agitation, the 
■NUT called a state-wide strike, to 
which the .SIET unit nsponded enthn- 
.sia-stically, sending a delegation to 
Coimbatore to visit th4‘ worin-n during 
their 28-1 lay sojourn in jail. The unit 
re.'ipondcd in a .similar fashion to a 
state-wide .strike call in .Millport of the 
teachers of Annamalai UniveTsily. This 
growing as.sertiv<ne.s.s, this readiness of 
women teachens to cock a snook at 
management where In-fore they would 
have been timid and compliant, appears 
to have been a k<*>' factor behind the ac¬ 
tions and emerging strategy of the S,IE 
Tnust. Tt must be remembcrcil that the 
iicw' hoMne.ss w'as not coiifineil to the 
teachers; the non-teaching staff, de¬ 
manding their promiseil arrears, mani- 
f<=sted the .same .spirit. When, last >ear. 
a non-l«*aching employee was instructed 
to ri'xv)rt for work in a Tni.st office 
located in the resid<*ncc of a Trust 
member, he refu.sed on the grounds 
that he would in all likelihood he re¬ 
quired to perform dome.stic chore.s — 
the lot of employees in the old day.s. Tt 
i.s a measure of the changes at SIET 
College that the Trust has not l)een 
able to carry out its threat to suspend 


the empliiyec concerned. ' 

Hy the end of the academic year 
1981-82. the scene was sel lor tfie next 
management gamliit. 'NpriJ .saw the dis¬ 
appearance iiilo the wings of thn*e 
key Trust plavers; Ba.shccr .\hnie<l 
Saxecd, the forincr Madras High Court 
Judge wlio h.id founded tlu’ college and 
»cniain4‘d tin* Tni.st’.s mo.st active forc4% 
departcil for (.'anada ii*! .i stay of un- 
.spceifieil h ngth, taking wilh him hi.s 
wile and son -- luilh iiiq^orfaut Trust 
ntcinlKTS. placed in charge :ls coiie.s- 
pouilont dining hi.s iib.scnce was )ns 
l)rf)lfici'. Ifasheed Afimed, forincrly 
\'ice'(.'hailmail of the Trust. Hy late 
June, rnmoiirs were ciivu’aling tif a 
jHj.ssib]e .siispt'iisioii ol iir.st-\ear ad- 
missitnis, ami un July d, the xvople of 
Madras were served with tlwir lir.st for¬ 
mal nolice that one of fhi' cilv's pre¬ 
mier cdiicutiona] ins'itntums w:Lsontlie 
OKiil to cittfurc. On that da> a riinib- 
ling. quarliT-pagc ailvciliscmcnt ap¬ 
pealed ill one li'adhig n<‘wspjipcr an- 
ciomicing tlie Musiicnsion ol first yi'ar 
undergradnate and iH)slgiadnaf4‘ ad- 
inis.sions ami listing .seventeen inslanccs 
of 'iiidisripjicm’ on Hie i)jut of the 
college staff and stiidinls. Mixing up 
thi* serious wilh the trivial in a iii.mnei 
which has bi’comc typical ol Trust pixi- 
nounc4>mcnt.s, this diKMitiieiil at limes 
verges on the t:ircica!: tfi<* AUT 
teachers are at oim point beraied for 
failing to seek ponuksion lo liokl a 
send tiff lor a pi'tm "who profi‘ss<'d trj 
undertake a pilgiimage tour through 
Sri Lanka on a ba yclc'’.'-* 'J'bc 
most seriou.s chaigi* l<*\ell<'d against 
ll.c Ic.'icIm'is — tliat tbe\ bad been 
m'glcctirig tbeir iirofi-.ssional dulii-s • 
had alrcadv been overtaken hy cvent.s. 
th4' vc.snll.s ol tin* April 1982 4'xjunina- 
tion.s were among tlie lu st ev<T leciirded 
by the college, witli most dcparijiu-iits 
achieving a i\iss-ratc ol more than 
85 per vent, and the Engli.sli Dcparl- 
meiU — hotbed of AUT activi.sts — 
scoring a cent piT cc'iit ,succcss, 

(To be concluded) 

Notes 

[Since thi.s di.s'pHtch was written, a 
5»ettl4‘merit has been reached between 
the management of SIET college and the 
stafT; crucially, the settlement includes 
thcf rcvoc?alion of the .siLspension ordci-s 
served on eight teachers and three non- 
teaching .staff on AugiLst 31. Normal 
w'orking has been re.snm<‘d at the col¬ 
lege. (iiven post? experience, however, 
it rcanains to be seen how the settle¬ 
ment wull work out in practice.] 

1 For a more detailecl account of 
the anaen regime at SIET College, 
see SiLsan M Bam, ‘Impre.ssivc 
Unitv in Women’s College Strug¬ 
gle*, EPW, September 15. 1979. 

2 Imlum Express (Madras Edition}, 
July 4, 1982, 
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Serious Challenge to Congress (I) 

M Shatrugna 


ELECTIONS to the Audhra As:>emb1> 
have always been a tame aifair with 
the ruling Congress bagging almost a 
two-thirds majority every time. Even 
in ihe 1978 chrlions ll»<* ('oimress (I) 
got 175 seats. With defectors from the 
Opposition it has now 265. But the 
present election appears to be a diffe¬ 
rent one with the emergence of Te- 
lugu Desam. For the first time since 
1951 when Potti Srirjmulii laid down 
his life for a separate Andhra state 
from the former Madras Presidency, 
the Telugu iiaiicn question’ has been 
brought into the open by N 1' Rama 
Kao, NTR, a novice to politics, by 
raising fhe slogan of ‘Andhra Self- 
Respect’ ft>r the first time hav, posed 
u fhalh nce to C.ongjes> (I) in the 
state in a manner in which no other 
leader has succeeded in the past. The 
manner in which the state leaders are 
treated as clapper-bovs b\ the (Xmg- 
ress (I) High Command is fully ex¬ 
posed b> N'l R in his election spee- 
His Uesain c anipaigu ap¬ 

pears In lie* nio(h'11<'il on the ‘Sell-He.**pert* 
inoveiiM'iit laiiiK'hoil li> K V ILinia' 
sv\aiii> Naicker in 'I'aiiiil \a<in in 
the 1920s. More powers lo the slates, 
autonomy on state issue.s, guarantee of 
press freedom, job-orieiited eJucatiiui, 
full pioteclion of civil and democra¬ 
tic rights and protection of the rights 
of the minorities are some of the 
issue.s which NTR is posing to the 
electorate. His remarks against the 
former three Chief Ministers, nomina¬ 
ted and remoxed at the whim and fancx 
of the High Command, have roused 
derisive laughter and tapped popular 
sentiment. The formation of the party 
has sent a cold wave through the 
established parties, especially the 
Q)ngies.s (I). N Blutskar R;u». a seri¬ 
ous contender for the Chief Minister’s 
office at the time of B Venkataram’s 
M*U*<tion. was the firs' to desert flie 
party and join Telugu Desam. NTR 
admitted him into his parfy only 
after he resigned from the A.ssembly. 
In fact, resignation from the As.sem- 
bly has been one of the conditions 
laid down by NTR for those who 
wish to join Telugu Desam. Rao was 
followed by the mercurial N Sriniva- 
sula Reddi of Nellore district. It was 
Reddi who had fired the first shot 
that brought down the Chenna Reddy 


Mini.strx two ve.irs .igo. Annuuiu o- 
ment of elections has increased ihe 
infighting in fhe C.’ongiess (1). It ho- 
came open xvhen 90 sitting AILAs 
wcic denied tickets and in 10 consti< 
tuencies ‘rebel’ Congressmen 1iK\l 
their nominations. The list included 
\xo loniior Ministers. ('• Siidh.ik:ir:i 
Rao and B Seshasa.vana Reddy. In 
several areas ‘rebel’ Congre'»snien 
Were ‘.ulviptcd’ as olViL'ial nominees, 
fjsis were changed man.\ times aftei 
the last dale of iiominaiioii depending 
ii])OTi the \ oiniei-l ions' the eandi-hitc 
liiid with the High (^iitiiniiiid. The 
iiiKeihiintv had reached siieh oomic 
proporth.iis th.il even the l’(X](l) 
eliiel C WMikiit.Lsxsainx filed his 
nomination in CajweltSC) and later 
withdrew' when the High Command 
assured him a berth in the coming 
ministry. Those denied ticket, were 
vociferous in their indignation. The 
lumpen mature of Ihe Congress H> 
ranks was clear when C Ramadas.;. a 
sitting MLA from the Sanathnagar 
constituency who was denied i ticket 
this time, attacked and ran.siickcd the 
oflicial residence of the Minister-cuni- 
PC:C(I) Chief with a 5()0-strong moh 
of supporters. Siaiiificantl.v, he was 
later ’adopted’ as official candidate in 
lieu of Shankar Rao, son-in-law of the 
P(XXI) chief. The PCCll) in the state 
i.s so uncertain about its electoral 
prospe cts (h.it it h.i.> .xnnniioiird Imlira 
Ciandhi to tour the s’ale lor eight 
days, Rajiv Gandhi and a galaxy of 
Union Ministers and Chief Minister', 
of CongresslD-ruled states will cam¬ 
paign in the state. To meet the ‘film 
hero’ on liis «\xu gi'oiiiiil. Siviiji (J.iiiesan. 
\iriftahli Baohaii and Dilip kniiiai will 
t ainpaigti for the Congicss (1). 

While the Congrcss(l) is Iv^et with 
di.s.sf*ii.sioris and infighting. l)u Dppo 
sition is in no better position. The 
Progressive DeuioiTidir I’ront tFDFl 
consisting of Janata, Lok Dal, B]F. 
and a number of inconsequential par¬ 
ties t«M)k tho initiative* in approaching 
NTR for seat adjustments. After great 
pursuasion NTR agreed to talk to the 
PDF leaders. But the talks broke 
down when he refused to concede 
their demand for 120 seats ctjmment- 
ing that they had barely 12 members 
in the present A.ssemb]y. He was pre¬ 


pared to allot 30 seats to them. Then 
came the turn of the Communists 
who wanted 90 seats. He was prepared 
to allot them 60 when the talks broke 
down. 

After the breakdown of Ihe talks 
each party announced its <iwn list of 
candidates. While the PDF remained 
only in name. NTR's refusal b.'ought 
llie CPI :in«I (X’t (M) toge her itir the 
first time since 1961 in an electoral 
allMiKC. (H I .iiid (’ri (M) an- c-onlexl- 
ing 48 and 28 seats, respecrively. At 
present their strength in the Assembly 
is 6 and 8. 

Ani>lher inleiesling development is 
Ihe entry of ihe 'Marxist-Leninist* 
(ML) parties into the election fray. 
The UCLKKMLi of D V Rao is. for 
the first lime since its formation, con¬ 
testing the state election by fielding 
12 candidates. In a major shift in its 
tactical lino, the parly admitted that 
the raajoritx of the pe-..plc believe 
that elections arc good while the 
party thinks otherwise. In a recent 
issue of its theoretical Journal 
(liidicalioii). thr Tartx .said 
“the people .dioiild hav'c the option lo 
elect the candidates they like. In 
order to respect their wishes, we are 
participating in the elections. But the 
moment the illusion of Ldeciions gt»cs 
out oi Ihe peopIrV mind, w** xvill 
withdraw from elections. Not only 
that W'c will bi»>cott them. When will 
that happen? A.s the pcoplc’.s move- 
Tiient advamvs, the illusion lof elec¬ 
tions] diminishes.” As m 'he last elec¬ 
tions, the PCC(ML) of the Chandra 
TiiHa Kedtix group i.v .ilso conlesling 
from 12 const it iienries ti» 'consolidate* 
its gains. 

rhe battle of the balfiit is, how¬ 
ever. between Telugu Desam and 
Congrcssfl). One can .^ay wdih some 
certainly that women, wh'i traditio¬ 
nally have voted for Indira Gandhi, 
will show a preference for NTR this 
time. If NTR gets also the ‘anti-vote’ 
against Congress(l) and a section of 
the weaker Sections on his side, the 
Congress(l) will have a tough lime 
in forming the next Ministry. 


When corresponding with the j 

Circulatioii Department, .subscri¬ 
bers are requested to mentioo 
the Mili.'ii-iiption iiiinili<‘r,s. 
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Survival Strategies in Kerala 

Peter van 


now f!o weaker houscholcls m Kerala 
really survive? This question and 
I elated issues were discussed at a three 
d.is conference of the Indo-Dutch Kerala 
Research Project (IDKRP) held at 
Kottaviiin at the Indian Institute for 
Regional Ocvdopinciu Studies (11RI>S) 
and sponsiired by the Indo-Dulch 
Programme for Alternatives in Develop¬ 
ment (IDPAD) in September I9H2. 

IDKRP vv'iis started at the Univer¬ 
sity of Amsterdam in 1977 and its mam 
field activities t<H>k nlacc during the 
period 1978-80 under the leadership of 
van den Muy/.enberg and Devadas Pillai 
v/ho were responsible for the research 
undertaken by a number of Dutch and 
liidicin social scientists researching in 
the area. The Dutch researchers dc- 
peiuled upon assi’'lants from Kerala and 
spenl ihcir field time living among the 
bousehc'lds they studied. In the process 
there was miitiial interchange of social 
and research skills between the two 
sides. Through the mcilium of the him 
they were able to integrate iheir re¬ 
search into a single narrative providing 
a visual undeistanding of the concrete 
process of underdevelopment as reflected 
in the distortions 1o which the expoit 
iMilerpriscs of the stale have been heir 
to. W'ilh the aid of the Kerala Sastra 
Sabitva Parishad, five 8 mm films con- 
I'lining the lindings of the project were 
widely shown in Kerala villages and the 
shows were invariably followed by 
intensive discussions among the viewers. 
At the Kottayam conference the impact 
of the films on the public was also dis¬ 
cussed. 

Four long-term studies which con¬ 
stitute the bulk of the project were 
situated in the districts of Kottayam 
and Alleppey. They were aimed at in¬ 
vestigating different occupational groups, 
economic sectors, generations and 
sexes. The results of these studies were 
briefly as follows: Olga Nieuwenhuvs 
who studied child labour in the fishing 
and coir processing activities in Tiru- 
kunnapu'/ha found that mechanisation 
.>f fishing diminished rhe marginal, but 
nevertheless more important income in 
kind and cash (from the siibicctive 
\iewpoint of those marginalised) deriv¬ 
ed from child labour. Marion den U\1 
who lived in a Harijan colony in Kurichy 
(on the eastern side of the padd>' low¬ 
land of Kuttanad) found that w^omen 


der Werff 

whose strategic income was derived 
from work in paddy cuUwation were 
unable to defend their interests in the 
area where* labour unions were very 
‘trnng. 

Ti>(>n Schampers who studied the 
coir sector in Alloppev itself discoxcred 
that unemployment was intensified as a 
consequence of the suppiv of potir 
raw material, the mechanisation of pri> 
cessing and the declining world demand 
for co;r prod nets, and the trade unions 
weio unable to cope with the problem 
of employment. Peter van der Werff 
who studied labour in petty plantations 
m the area between Kaniiiappall.x and 
Ranni found that labourers who were 
jMid daily wages found it far easier to 
devcU>p patron-client relations with 
planters than to channel their demands 
through trade unions. I oes Schenek 
who worked i>n the Kudumbi caste 
household servants in .Mleppex town 
also documented the clicntilist character 
of the relationships between these cul¬ 
turally and socially backward marginal 
workers and their employers. Rachel 
James who worked among women 
labourers in the cashew industry in 
Kaxamkiilam found that their addi¬ 
tional income opportunities radically 
declined ,is cashew entrepreneurs pre¬ 
ferred to transfer their production units 
to neighbouring Tamil Nadu where 
exploitation of labour was much easier 
due to an absence of strict laws govern¬ 
ing child labour and woman work and 
wage rates pertaining thereto. Other 
members of the project studied toddy 
tappers, b<xitmcn, bunk shopkeepers 
and peppergrowers. 

At the conference, inaugurated by 
Achutha Menon, former Chief Minister 
of Kerala, a number of research issues 
were drawn from these results for more 
detailed discussion. Discussions were 
organised around three levels ■ namely, 
micro, meso and macro. Such a method 
of discussion had several advantages. 
Economists and other scx:ia] scientists 
appreciated the anthropolopical approach 
seeking to provide a 'perspective from 
below’ and attempting to view social 
actions of the weaker sections in their 
own right rather than as perceived from 
the standpoint of some other groups or 
society as a whole. At the same time, 
where the interview material and 
secondary sources were illuminating in 


character, participant observation and 
contents of personal interview.s as re¬ 
ported at the conference were found to 
be useful in dec(>ening understanding of 
the main debates taking place in Kerala 
on the question of labour, employment 
and underdevelopment. Poverty emerg¬ 
ed from these studies and the confer¬ 
ence discussions as a widespread pheno¬ 
menon and not as an extreme condition 
in some places only. 

The discussion at the conference 
focused otT two broad strategics in¬ 
formed, respectively, by perspectives 
from below and from the top. Strategies 
from below, in a state such as Kerala 
known for its long and distinguished 
history of trade unionism, aim at pre¬ 
serving or distributing existing resources 
such as available employ'ment in certain 
sectors or local areas. However, this 
strategy is unable to cope with the 
phenomenon of rising underemploy¬ 
ment. To stimulate develooment under 
such conditions a strategy from the top 
wimld he needed on a fairly wide scale. 
This idea was considered in the light 
of a possible role a government or 
outside donors might play in giving an 
upward push lo the economy. Some 
discussion took place about the prxxs- 
pects of linking up the interests of 
entrepreneurs and the local needs f>f 
employment and consumption. Tliis 
would involve entrepreneurs producing 
for the local market rather than for 
export and realising the impt>rtance of 
enhancing the purchasing power of the 
local population which in turn would 
inevitably in\t>lvc the creation of more 
home employment. This argument was 
strongly countered by the view that mas*: 
mobilisation at the current stage of 
development was a far more urgent 
issue than a social democratic type of 
regular co-operation between classes 
with divergent interests in order to 
secure the smooth running of capitalist 
production. Both sides agreed that 
further research in this area would be 
both necessary and fruitful. 

The conference also had a final ses¬ 
sion in which the films generated in the 
course of the project were evaluated. 
The general assessment was positive but 
whiHt struck rhe discussants even more 
than their information content was the 
discovery that far from objecting to 
their conditions of poverty being shown 
in film, the subjects appeared to ap¬ 
preciate the fact that their own lives, 
occupations and areas formed the sub¬ 
ject of interest shown through the 
media to a wider public; ^ 
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Local Administrative System and 
Rural Poor 

(By a Special Correspondent) 


THE Institute for Social and Eco¬ 
nomic Change, Bangalore, organised a 
national seminar on rural development 
administration at its campu.*, on 
November 4 and 5. Fiftytwo social 
scientists, administrators, action re¬ 
searchers and heads of voluntary orga¬ 
nisations drawn from different parts 
of the country, attended. C H Hanu- 
mantha Rao, Member, Planning Com¬ 
mission, inaugurated the seminar on 
the 4ih and V K R V Rao presided. 

L S Venkataramanan, Director ol 
the Institute, welcomed the quests 
and spoke on the Jnsitute's contri¬ 
bution to research in social sciences. 
The seminar director, Amal Rav, spelt 
out the objectives of the .seminar. He 
sail! that the pnrp »s<* ot the Si'iniiiar 
was to bring Together practitioners 
and researchers to generate data and 
pcrcepti(jns for depth underuanding 
of the local administratiVc system in 
tlie context oi [lie needs of the rural 
poor. Other objectives included an 
appraisal of the existing c'^ntraliseJ 
service-delivery sy.stem and held-level 
administrative capability for serving 
the needs of the rural poor. He fur¬ 
ther said that the seminar would be 
conducted within one unified frame¬ 
work of programming, delivery, field 
staff management, local participation, 
and administrative adaptation to the 
needs of the rural poor. 

Hanumantha Rao, in his inaugural 
address, emphasised the need for re¬ 
ducing the communication gap bet¬ 
ween the administration and the rural 
poor. He called for strengthening 
the block level administration and co¬ 
ordination at the horizontal level 
among the various departments. He 
.said that rural development adminis¬ 
tration had acquired additional dimen¬ 
sions in the last few years owing to 
a shift in emphasis from agricultural 
development to betterment of the 
poor. For this he emphasised the 
need for increasing people's involve¬ 
ment in rural development. He fur¬ 
ther said that co-operatives at eco¬ 
nomic level and panchayats at the 
political level had to be organised 
effectively and to be freed from the 
operation of the rural power struc¬ 
ture. 

V K R V Rao pleaded for adding 
a new dimension to education in the 
form of community service. He said 


that the educational institutions could 
provide a readymade organisation to 
help execute the anti-poverty pro¬ 
gramme. He further said tliat the 
failure in rural development was due 
to the absence ot the nccassary com¬ 
plementary organisations. Decentrali¬ 
sation and administration was .still on 
papers. 

The lirsi session on programming 
for the rural poor was chaired by 
R S Kumat. A paper on program¬ 
ming for the I Ural poor was red by 
c; S Reddy. 'I'lie paper suiiiinariscd 
the principal issues which were. (I) 
identification of the poor; (?.) distinc- 
Ik n between sectoral, areal and tar¬ 
get group programmes; (3) program¬ 
ming techniques; (I) requirement of 
information and the data, and (5^ 
compatibility of the programme with 
the planning .strategy for eradicating 
of poverty. The initial rcmaiks of 
the chairman emphasised the need to 
have a comprehensive range tif pro¬ 
grammes. since a large part of the 
rural poor are close to the point of 
destitution, having neither assets nor 
skills. There was an extensive di*.- 
(iission on the ]mModine ol idenlilying 
the beneficiaries,. It was mentioned 
that the criteria involved in valuation 
of income and assets are difficult to 
adhere to in practice. So the parti¬ 
cipants emphasised that the manipula¬ 
tions of documents had to be mitigat¬ 
ed and the procedures should be such 
as to ensure that the proportion of the 
non-t^ligihle .unoo the lioii.srhi):d.'i 
identified as poor should be reduced 
to the minimum. A section of the 
house felt that the best forum for the 
identification of the rural poor w<^uld 
be the Gram Sabha. 

Doubts were expressed about whe¬ 
ther the poverty programmes have 
enough potential thrust to eradicate 
poverty. The consensus appears l<> he 
that, given the nature and deeprooted- 
ness of poverty, the programmes might 
end up only in allevitation rather than 
in total eradication of poverty. It was 
however stressed that there is scope 
to strengthen the thrust by a judicious 
selection of programmes. The main 
challenge facing the development ad¬ 
ministration is the task of identifying 
adequate number ot non-land-based 
programmes having marketability for 
their products. The participants fur¬ 


ther said that adequate tinkagcd bet¬ 
ween the decisions and field actions 
should be provided fur in order that 
programmes arc implemented without 
any major ct mmuniciUion difficulties. 
The session concluded by taking a biief 
note of the sociological dimensions of 
poverty and backwardness. It was 
argued that improvomcnis in the eco¬ 
nomic conditions, by themselves, carry 
no guarantee of elimination oi caste- 
based inequalities. 

The second session on Managing 
Field Operations (with a concentration 
on lielivcM’y system) was chaired by 
B K Bhattacharya. In all four papers 
were presented in the session. F.xcept 
one, all papers touched upon the field- 
level delivery system for »ho poor. A 
paper by Haragopal raised a few issues 
relating to integration of delivery agen- 
iic>, lole ol middlemen iu llw* delivery 
system, t-nd need for decentridisation 
of decision making. The other three 
papers by S K )ain. Sudhir Kumar, 
and I N Chaubey, focus.^ed on field- 
level problems involved in delivering 
.ntegrated seivices and innuTs to the 
rural poor. All these papers pointed 
out iniriustMi'‘tmal insu 

fficient political will/support and im¬ 
proper utilisation of strategic mana¬ 
gerial functions. A paper bv Sudhir 
Kurnnr focussed on insufficiencv and 
inappropriateness i»f both backward 
and forward linkages from which the 
IRDP K presently .suffering. 

The .session concluded with a brief 
note b.v the chairman, emphasising the 
need for an effective delivery system 
Rnd observations by some of the parti¬ 
cipants concerning the peril of bureaii- 
craiic growth in administrative integra¬ 
tion involved in an integrated delivery 
system. All agreed on the need for 
strengthening the existing service deli¬ 
very system by reinforcing functional 
linkages among the delivery agencies 
iind institutions and decentralising the 
processes of administr.ition, 

The third session on Local Participa- 
lion and Orfwni’-inn the Rural Poor 
x^i.s cliair-il l)v M Aiiibel. Tlin-e papers 
b.v B S Bharpava. N V Raihnom and 
V R Gaikwad were read. AH the pa¬ 
pers touched on incieasinjt erosion of 
ihe role of local in.stitutions and point- 
cd out their manipulations bj Ihe 
rural rich. The firsl paper surveyed 
the levels of people's participaiio.n in 
ilifTcreni rural development program¬ 
mes and raised a few pertinent ques- 
lions relating to centralisation vs 
ik-feiitra’is.i!ion in xmlitico-adinini- 
strative and economic restructuring 
of Ihc! .society. The discii.s.skins centred 
around social dimensions of rural 
poverty, bureaucratic administration 
and institutional dysfuoctionalisa- 
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tion, and concluded on a note of con¬ 
sensus lor endowing Iho local ins:itu> 

hon.N \\j(h .iiiipic iiiirl ic> 

sources and formulaiing adequate 
mea.surcs to ensure appropriate’ parti¬ 
cipation of (he rural poor in the local 
ins'll id iritis. lln\\evL'r several iiartici- 
pants in the •^erninar raised serious 
doubts ab(»iJt the legitimacy of ihcse 
inslituiions in the existing incgalitarian 
social, political and economic system. 

7he fourth session on Administra¬ 
tive Adaptation to the Needs of the 
Rural Po«3r was chaired by P S Appu. 
Three papers by S K Rau, T K Laksh- 
man and M V Sirur, weic presented. 
The first paper emphasised the need 
for proper supervision anti Monitoring 
of anti-poverty programmes, projecli- 
sutiun rather than deparfmentaliMn, 
effective ci>-ordination at district 
level, micnvlevcl planning, greater 
administrative decentralisation and 
better motivations and incentives for 
field level functionaries. The other 
two papers slre'^.scd adequate training 
and professionali>ation of administra¬ 
tive cadres in rural development. Dis¬ 
cussions focu'^sed mainly i>n horizontal 
co-ordination and setting up supaiate 
cadres for niial development admini¬ 
stration. The chairman emphasised the 
need for strengthening the block ad- 
minislration and for providing appro¬ 
priate incentives to the field-level 


IN the past 12 months three of Latin 
America’s most important contem- 
poraiy writers have published works 
etched in the dai'k lines of (jreek 
tragedy. Myrio Vargas Llosa in •‘The 
War of the End of the World” has 
shifted .sharply in lime and snace from 
writing of his own Lima of the late 
1950.S to the climatic events in ihc 
harsh world of North Hast Brazil ai 
the end of the last century. Then as 
now (the otlicial party has just won 
a majority of state governorships iii^ 
the Brazilian electioas by sweeping 
the poorest regions) misery, violence 
and appeals to the Almi.ghty were 
castigated verbally as the doings of 
malcontents and mystics and physi¬ 
cally by the dispatch of punitive 
forces from the cities. In his ‘•Chroni¬ 
cle of a Death Foretold”, Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez has ceased weaving 
the fabric of Macondo to recount 
the killing of a man for an act he did 
not conmit by those who did not 


administrators. In particular, he sug¬ 
gested that the block office should be 
headed by an IAS otiicer and should 
have ample functional and financial 
autonomy in administering the anti¬ 
poverty programmes. He pointed nut 
that unless the BDO who heads the 
taluk administrution h a person of 
high positional influence with neces¬ 
sary calibre, the block administration 
cannot be an effective unit in the de- 
rcntialised i’dministrative svstem, the 
iinportiince of which was emiihasiscd 
by the participants. 

The concluding session was chaired 
by M K Veiikateshaii. In his I'b'.erva- 
tions he emphasised the need for .le- 
renlralising the «ilministralive proces¬ 
ses. clleclivo horizontal co-nnlinalion 
at held level and mitigating communi¬ 
cation ii.ip liel\\»*rii the ailnnnistiation 
and die niial pcKir. 

The seminar director, while thank¬ 
ing all the participants, said that the 
seminar had achieved its obieclivcs not 
only in the way of generating data 
and reviewing the existing centrali.s- 
ed service-delivery system in the con¬ 
text of the needs of the rural poor, 
but also in the manner cjf reducing the 
iso'atioii be ween ilv .social .scienli.sls 
and the administtutors and evolving a 
common language for all in under- 
Ntanding rural development and the 
Icx'al administrative system. 


want N# iLssassinatc hini, Mario Bcnc* 
detti (“Spring with a Broken Corner”) 
has clinically anedysed the elfects of 
the massive diaspora from his native 
Uruguay (as well as so many other 
parts of the continent) on the lives 
of those who go and those who. 
through imprisonment, are compelled 
to remain. 

Whatever the place, whicTievc'r the 
period, a sense of impending cata¬ 
strophe dominates the atmosphere, a 
sensation of powerle.ssness to alter the 
balance of forces conditions the be¬ 
haviour of all. In the Latin Ameri¬ 
can environment of today those fee- 
Iirig.s aic only tiKi i>alal>lc. It .scecii*^ 
as if the peoples of the region must 
endure a never-ending nemesis though 
they never experienced hubris. A 
glance at events in some parts is en¬ 
ough to fix the setting. 

”1 am the President of the Poor”, 
announced General Pinochet on Chi¬ 
lean television recently, in an allocu- 


tUm which indicated he has learnetl 
from Goebbels as well as'from Him¬ 
mler. The facts, however, demon¬ 
strate that he is presiding over poverty. 
National income this year is reckoned 
to be about 13 per cent less than in 
1981, unemployment has reached the 
30 per cent level, external debt is now 
at least five times its size under Presi¬ 
dent Allande, 500 firms a year are fil¬ 
ing fin* bankruptcy, and signs of hun¬ 
ger are to be found even in the out¬ 
skirts of Santiago. These figures make 
a sick joke of the World Bank*-> pro¬ 
phesies of a few brief vears :*g6 that the 
country wa^ on the way to becoming 
a NIC those letters nowadays can 
best be read as ‘Never in Chile.* T he 
economic collapse, now ruining th« 
middle class just as it earlier pauperis¬ 
ed the w'orking class, continues to be 
accompanied by the fierce political 
repression which has been a perman¬ 
ent feature of the Pinochet period. 
During 1982 alone a prominent trade 
union leader has been assassinated 
(“the worst political crime in Chile in 
this century"), more than 800 persons 
have been detained, others have been 
transpv>rted to remoLe pa»‘ti of the 
country or deported from it. and the 
accusations of torture continue. 

Having fried for several years to 
eliminate an iii>piccial)le number of 
Ihoir felloW'-«)iinlryineii, then failed, 
in a few brief weeks, to deni with the 
guiiboat.s of perfidious Albion, the 
Agrcntinian armed forces have re¬ 
cently set about each other. Even this 
latest endeavour shows all the signs 
of failure, ch^aked as it is by the omin¬ 
ous fabric of the curlier bloodshed. In 
a country where the events of past 
months seem to be the vortex ol a 
spiral of chaos the ecoirnmic scene u 
a glass i>ii badly shattered that all 
images now appear as mocking distor¬ 
tions of themselves. For wha|. the 
figures arc worth: the value of the 
peso is some 15 times (1500 per cent) 
below its level of two years ago; the 
external debt stands at dose to 
-STO hillion; iiationul income and out* 
put are going backward.s in real terms; 
internal inflation is near the 130 per 
cent rate and shoots up still more 
each time the peso takes another 
plunge: unemployment (in a country 
that till jtist a few years ago was one 
of immigration) is a grave problem, 
the list could be extended. Though 
the middle class is relatively far more 
significant than in Chile, here too ic 
has been severely ravaged .since the 
mid 1970s. Early in November the 
armed forces proposed a IS point 
programme around which discussions 
towards national reconciliation might 
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take place, and prefaced the lir.t by a 
preamble to the effect that all seg¬ 
ments of Argentinjan society had been 
responsible for past disasters and no 
single entity should be identified as 
the culprit. This document has been 
received with cool indifference by the 
political parties, essentially repre¬ 
sentatives of the middle class which 
sees itself as the victim of processes 
triggered by others. 

Meanwhile in Central America the 
US is determined to ensure iis tradi¬ 
tional fiefdoms continue that way. The 
formation at the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber of the eight-nation ‘Forum for 
peace and ncmc*cracy” is the latest 
(and unquestionably one of the 
thinnest) diplomatic veil bung to suit 
that purpose. The members, defined 
as Carribeaii countries*, interpreted U> 
include the US (which stretches the 
geographical co-ordinates) and Guate¬ 
mala (which stretches the political 
ones even moio) and exclude Nicaragua 
and Cailia agaiiust whom the loiumis.M) 
obviously directed. It provides, a sett¬ 
ing whith will presumably try to Jngiti- 
misc an eventual attack' on Nicaragua 
by arguing that the government of 
that country; backed by Cuban ad¬ 
visers and Soviet weapons, is re¬ 
sponsible for ‘aggression* against neigh¬ 
bouring countries and thereby mena¬ 
ces both their ‘peace* and their ‘demo¬ 
cracy’. No matter that the reality is 
quite the converse, that in fact we are 
w itucssiiig an altcnipl by US to 
overthrow the government of a people 
who, at enormous cost, fought to rid 
themselves of one of the most noxious 
dictatorships in a region where that 
species abounds. What is at stake is 
the maintenance of geopolitical and 
economic command by the US. and 
ihc rest of Central America will be 
deployed as a foil for that end. Yet 
here too the military adventures arc 
accompanied by drastic reductions ^ in 
already low standards of living. The 
Curribcun Basin Economic Plan, hur- 


and designed to offer greater access to 
that market for the countries included, 
are almost certain to be turned down 
by the US Congrcs.s. So in Central 
America too the sad story of political 
violence, misery and external threat 
looks set for another bleak chapter. 

Yet the same processes which destroy 
also provide, however painfully, the 
conditions from which fresh beginnings 
might be made. It seems that some of 
these conditions are now becoming dis¬ 
cernible. 

First, recent events have exploded 
some of the myths surrounding the 
armed force.s. Then* primary purpose 
h.is been revealed us that of internal 
oppression. Their image of a solid, 
disciplined coips free from the inter¬ 
necine strife for which they have so 
!t»ng oaNtigali'd ihc ‘))oliticiaiis’ has bren 
severely tarnished. Their competence 
tt» niana.go the economic affairs of then 
countrios has been demonstrated' to be 
minimal. Their ability even to main¬ 
tain the cherished ‘law and older’ is 
open to serious doubt. 

Second, the fragility of the middle 
class has been rudely exposed. The 
economic crises of the last few years, 
and especially the events of the present 
decade, have .swept away the bases of 
their ‘wealth* and shown that for 
many of them the notion of continu¬ 
ous economic improvement is an illu¬ 
sion. 

Third, the baiikiuptcy of economic 
policies posited on the supposition that 
Latin American countries should open 
their markets to the world market has 
been shown to be literal as well as 
metaphorical. If the ECLA models o? 
import substitution had their limits, 
the poverty of the export orientation 
school Is manifest. 

Fourth, the nature of 'ct'-operation* 
with the US and most of western 
Europe has been highlighted as the 
power relationships which it always 
was; geopolitically and ccoiiamically, 


nations deal primarily because of what 
can be extracted, directly and Indirect¬ 
ly, from the region. Eduardo Galeano’a 
■'veins of Latin America" are just as 
open as they always were. 

Filth, and pcrhiqis ino.st iiiiixirtant. 
there is a growing recognition that the 
dignity of a people is inseparable from 
the fulhlment of .some basic conditions. 
Examples of this open protest for dig¬ 
nity are) accumulating rapidly, even 
under severe dictatorships. In Chile 
the last months have seen several 
hunger marches, a strengthening of the 
already courageous efforts of the Cliurch 
and Human Rights groups against the 
regime, and the onen demand for free¬ 
dom of expression. In Argentina the 
resurrection of the missing is an iin* 
mistakcable indicator that there arc 
limits to repression which even the 
military cannot transgress without 
affronting the dignity of their own 
pi'ople. Ill Bolivia the <ii‘W goveniiiieDt 
of Silas Suazo has, in its hrst couple 
inoiitlLs. It'll fo the tiiglil oi several key 
figures among the corrupt military and 
civilian groups whose activities liavc 
for so long drained that, country. These 
examples, still admittedly the start of 
a long road, also appear to underline a 
new pci-speciive on the struggle for 
dignity in the continent. They recognise 
unequivocally the social responsibility 
of internal groups in the e\ents of the 
past. While 1-atin America was and 
remains dependent - and in this sense 
the role of external forces continues to 
be ot major signifiancc - the sharp 
identification of internal forces as prime 
movers in rcccuit calamities an affirm¬ 
ation of identity and dignity. 

The literaluro r>f and about Latin 
America has long hwikcd through the 
glass darkly. From ihc series of novel- 
istic creations of the Latin American 
dictator through to the too real events 
described in the works cited in the first 
paragiaph. a fatal sense of tragedy 
fA'i r.sbadows Ibe t<»iitinfnl. 'Ihc wriling'i 
have not exaggerated reality: indeed. 


riedly fabricated by the US govern¬ 
ment to give a wafer fine layer of su¬ 
gar to the pill, is supposed to offer 
around $305 million to the countries 
of the area (minus the usual exclu¬ 
sions) as ‘economic aid’. Even under 
the most favourable assumptions these 
funds will have minimal impact on the 
economics of the region; Costa Rica, 
for example, is scheduled to receive 
around $ 20 inilUoii under the Plan, yet 
its daily interest payments on outstand¬ 
ing foreign debt run at 5 1 million. 
Moreover the amendments to US trade 
legislation delineated under the scheme, 


not to mention culturally, most Latin the iwi> now .seem •mcitw'ined. Per- 
America and its peonies are treated as hap.s Ihc future will yield a liicrature 
inferiors with whom the powerful of recniistruclion. 
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“The increasing complexity and 
competitiveness in the business 
environment demands better quality and 
effectiveness in our employees of the future. 
This means that our successors should be 
better than us. This is the task of our 
personnel management.** 


Speech of the Chairman, 

Mr. C. S. Samuel at tho 70th 
Annual General Meeting on 
3rd December, 1082 

1 have great pleasure 
in welcoming you to 
the 70th Annual 
General Meeting of 
your Company. 

Performance 1981<>B2 

Your C^umpaiiy has once again 
improved on the performance 
of the previous year. Wc have 
had a record year with a profit 
of Rs. 12.96 crorcs in 1981-82. 
an increose of 22%. The gross 
income improved by 17% - 
from Ks. 183 crores in the 
previous year to Rs. 217 crores. 

This sustained improvement in 
the overall performance of the 
Company was achieved mainly 
by significant increases in the 
domestic sales volumes. Both 
our lea and coffee sales 
recorded notable volume 
increases during the year. This 
is the first time in some years 
that we had our sales growing 
faster than the average rate of 
increase in domestic consump¬ 


tion. You will be pleased to 
note this trend, particularly in 
the context of the severe 
competition we have been 
facing in recent years from 
loose teas. 


We have had a record 
year with a profit of 
Ra. 12.96 crores in 
1981-82, an increase of 
22%. The gross income 
improved hy 17% — 
from Rs. 183 crores in 
the previous year to 
Rs. 217 crores. 


As opposed to the encouraging 
results on the domestic front, 
our overall export performance 
was marginally lower than the 
year before. A substantial drop 
in our exports to E^gypl * one of 
our major customers for tea 
and corned beef* mainly 
accounts for the lower sales 
However, 1 am pleased to 
report that shipments of 
corned beef to Egypt have now 
resumed in a small way after a 
gap of over eighteen months. 

In the context of the stcodily 
increasing competition in West 
Asia, and the set back in Egypt, 
our maintaining the level of 
value added exports during the 


year can he considered i)Uite 
satisfactory 

Last year 1 mentioned the major 
management re-organisation in 
the Company on the basis of 
Profit Centres. I am glad to say 
that the effectiveness of this 
change is well reflected in the 
improved results of the year. 
This has made it possible for 
your Direi:tors to recommend a 
higher dividend of 22.5% this 
year. 

I usually end my speech with 
thanks to my colleagues, but in 
view of their excellent 
performance last year, you wilt 
agree that it is appropriate that 
1 do this right at the beginning. 

It is well known that business 
conditions within the country 
and internationally are 
becoming more complex, 
rumpetilive and difficult in 
many ways. Given this environ¬ 
ment. it is with considerable 
feeling and a sense of shared 
fulfilment that 1 thank my 
colleagues on the Board and 
all our other employees in the 
Company for their dedication, 
hard work and enthusiastic 
support in the last year. I look 
forward to their continuing co¬ 
operation so that we may 
present lo you a mori* 
successful report each 
SUIT essive year I am sure you 


will join me in thanking all the 
members of our Brooke Bond 
family for their (.ontribution to 
the continuing success of your 
('ompany. 

Profits for Growth, 

Growth for Profits 

In tile past, 1 have mentioned 
the need for profits for growth, 

I see growth as the life-line of 
all economic well being. No 
real growth is possible in 
(.Corporate business in the 
private sector without profits. 
As such this is a theme of 
w'hich 1 am always conscious. 
This year I would like to talk of 
the prospects of profits from 
our recent growth and diversi¬ 
fication. We need profits to 
grow, and from that growth we 
get more profits, to grow yet 
again. In trie present phase, we 
await the benefits of the on¬ 
going diversification in the 
Company. 

Last year, I showed some 
figures relevant to the profits 
and growth. The updated 
position, as shown in the graph 
will give you a better assess¬ 
ment of the satisfactory 
progress your Company is 
making in our determination to 
achieve steady growth with 
profit. 
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PROFIT BEFORE TAX 
DIVIDEND 
RETAINED PROFIT 


Our Leather Processing PJonl at 
Aurangabad commenced 
roduction in |une 1982. We 
ad our first showing of 
finished leather at the Paris 
Leather Fair in September this 
year. Our products evoked 
considerable interest and the 
response at the Fair was 
favourable. We are now 
executing trial orders to 
customers in the UK and 
Europe. Our investment in this 
project will earn some 
additional foreign exchange 
and a contribution even in the 
current financial year-the 
first year of production. 

Construction of our Third 
Instant Coffee Plant at Hosur. 
in Tamil Nadu* Is steadily 
rogressing on schedule. We 
ope that this plant will 
commence production by mid- 
1983. Last year I mentioned the 
two conditions of Government 


approval to this project - 50% 
of the production from this 
plant has to be exported, and 
10 % of the production has to 
he sold in the domestic market 
as pure instant coffee These 
conditions are not easily attain¬ 
able but w'O arc gearing 
ourselves (owards meeting 
these commitments. A new 
pure instant coffee with the 
brand name 'Brooke House 
was recently launched in a few 
selected towns in the country. 
We expect a contribution from 
this project in the nexi year. 

We have commenced 
construction of our Paper Mill 
at Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh. 
The imported second hand 
paper machine is being 
overhauled, while we are 
obtaining other indigenous 
equipment. Our target is to 
commission this plant by end 
1983. It will take some time for 


this project which has a longer 
gestation period, to make a 
contribution to Company's 
profits. 

Last year I mentioned the 
proposed meiger of Centron 
with our Company in the hope 
that, despite tlm frustrating 
delays. Government would 
give II fair and just decision. We 
were extremely happy to 
ntceive, in lanuary 1982, the 
Central Govurnnient's 
approval under the MRTP Ac t. 
1969, to the merger of Geiitrun 
with your Company. However, 
we now have probiencs of a 
(iiffi;rent kind. The proceed¬ 
ings. for sanction of the scheme 
of merger, which are before the 
Bombay and Calcutta High 
(Courts, are now taking longer 
than we had expect«?d. TTii' 
Stiitf* industrial and Inveslineni 
(lorporation of Maharashtra 
and United CommtTcial Hank 
have, at this lute stag(>. chosen 
to consider some alternative 
sclimne offiTed by the 
Malholni Group. We also fai e 
file* prospei't of an appeal on 
the iligh Courts' decision, 
whenevin- it comes, in the 
Supreme Cioiirt. The altitudes 
of SICOM and UCO Bank are 
difficult to understand, 
particularly as they initiated 
lliis merger proposal in the 
first place. Also w'heri we 
consider that the (lovernmi'nt 
of India has authorised this 
merger after full consideration 
of all the relevant facts and 
opposition from Mnlhutras 

As you will recall, this 
roposal was initiated as far 
ack as 1977 and. even after 
five years, wc are still waiting 
with uncertainly about the 
final outcome. In the 
meanwhile, the losses and 
liabilities of Centron are 
steadily mounting and a sick 
company, which otherwise 
could have been gradually 
nursed to good health, is nearly 
dying because of these delays. 
This is an instance where we 
see the costs of growlh. as 
distinct from the profits! 


This leads me to the wider 
question of the colossal waste 


of national resources resulting 
from avoidable delays in major 
capital projects. It is under¬ 
standable that Government 
control on economic growth is 
iiec6.ssary to some extent and 
there will be some inevitable 
delay. However, procedural 
delays beyond a reasonable 
period change very many 
worthwhile projects into 
uneconomical ones. Delays in 
completion of projects lead to 
an enormous escalation in 
capital costs, loss of foreign 
exchange earnings in export 
oriented projects, loss of 
earnings to potential 
employees, loss of profits to 
C^orporato bodies and even loss 
of revenue to Government. 

In our country, there are 
already so many small and 
medium scale industries on the 
'r.ick list', and the list is steadily 
growing. It is. therefore, a 
matter of grave concern that 
delays in decisions on mergers, 
on occounl of very complex 
and cumbersome procedures, 
make? the revival of these sii k 
units much more difficult. In 
.some cases their rehabilitation 
becomes even impossible. 

Corporate 

Regpoosibilities 

You have heard me speak 
about our partners in 
business - you. our share¬ 
holders. our employees, the 
consumers, the (.ommunity and 
the Government. 1 have said 
before that the primary task of 
management is to balance the 
aspirations of all these 
partners, keeping in mind 
always the common corporate 
good. In continuation of this 
theme. I would say a little 
about how our partners have 
benefited from the growth of 
our business in recent years. 

Firstly, the dividends paid to 
the shareholders have more 
than doubled from Rs. 160 
lakhs in 1977 to Rs. 340 lakhs 
in 1982. Moreover, during this 
period, your investment in the 
Company has also yielded 
signincant capital appreciation. 
Again, the retained profits. 
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which helped our diversifica¬ 
tion. has further enhanced the 
value of your investment. 
Thus, our shareholders 
have had a fair share in the 
growing prosperity of the 
Company. 


The average earning of 
our employees has 
increased from 
Rs. 13,800 in 1977 to 
R$. 21,100 per annum in 
1982. 


Secondly, our employees have 
had their very deserving and 
rightful .share in our growth 
and prosperity. This has taken 
two forms firstly, through 
long term wage iigreemenls 
and a generous Dearness 
Allowance formula, the current 
earnings of our employees arc 
kept at a level to enable them 
to nave rcnisonably good living 
standards. Sec ondly. the 
Company has recognised the 
need, at least partially, to look 
after the welfare of our 
employees after retirement. 

We have, therefore, introduced 
0 unique pension scheme to 
c:over all the empluyees. The 
average earnings of our 
employees has increased irom 
Rs 13.B00 in 1U77 toRs. 21,100 
per annum in 1982. This, 
together with the int:reased 
retirement benefits, reflects in 
a large measure the shun* our 
employees have hud in the 
growth of the Company. 

As for our consumers, we 
strive hard to give them good 
value for money in terms of 
product satisfaction. In an 
inflationary economy it is 
natural that selling prices 
increase from time to time, but 
we have managed to keep our 
price increases well below the 
general level. We see giving 
satisfaction to our customers as 
oiir primary contribution to 
their interests. 

The community is one step 
away from a direct link with 
with the Company, so it Is a 
little more difficult to quantify 


our contribution to it. 

However, it is a fact that our 
existing manufacturing 
operations are widespread, 
some of them in remote 
villages, and our new projects 
are deliberately located in 
industrially backward districts. 
In this way. we get the 
opportunity to participate in 
rural uplift and to improve the 
economic condition of the 
people around the area of our 
operations through direct and 
indirect employment. We 
consider this our major 
contribution to the community 
around us. Needless to say we 
also make serious efforts to 
meet our social obligations in 
these areas through other 
direct inputs to improve the 
quality of life in the towns and 
villages whore w»e operate. 

Last but not least, the national 
and state exchequer continues 
to bo the biggest beneficiary of 
our growth and increasing 
profits. The direct and in^rect 
taxes paid by your Company 
have, increased from Rs. 22 
crores in 1977 to Rs. 29 crores 
in 1982. 

In these many ways we ensure 
that all the partners in our 
business are participating, in 
real terms, in the growth and 
prosperity of the Company. 

The Tea Industry 

We have had varied diverai- 
fleation in recent years, but tea 
remains the main strength of 
our operations. For this reason. 
1 would like also to speak to 
you on some of the problems 
of the Tea Industry in India. 

From 1967 to 1977. the total tea 
production in the country 
increased from 385 million kgs. 
to 556 million kgs. Since then, 
the production has remained 
almost static-valuing between 
560- 570 million kgs. Although 
India is the largest tea 
producer and consumer in the 
world, our per capita 
consumption of tea remains 
one of the lowest in the world. 
Our current annual domestic 
consumption of lea la about 


370 m. kgs., growing by about 
5% - 6% per year. If this trend 
of production and consumption 
continues, it stands to reason 
that before long we will eat 
into the exportable surplus. 
Perhaps by the year 2000 AD., 
we will have much less tee for 
exports and our foreign 
exchange earnings from tea 
exports will show a major 
decline. 

Why has the tea crop 
remained static during the last 
five years? As in other 
commodities, the balance 
between supply and demand 
influences prices of tea at 
international levels. With the 
supply marginally exceeding 
demand, the selling prices are 
no longer remunerative to the 
producer. The future seems 
more bleak because the scope 
for any appreciable improve* 
ment in yield is now limited, 
and there is hardly any 
suitable spare land available to 
the established producers to 
reduce costs by increasing the 
total crop. Cost escalation of all 
major inputs, combined with 
wage increases resulting from 
collective bargaining and static 
selling prices, have made tea 
production increasingly 
unprofitable. The situation has 
become almost unbearable 
because the major tea 
producing States seem to be 
competing with each other in 
increasing the direct and 
Indirect levies on tea 
production. 

In my capacity as Chairman of 
the Indian Tea Association a 
couple of years ago, 1 appealed 
to the Centre and the State 
Governments concerned to 
formulate a long term 
development plan for the tea 
indust^. The objective vrill be 
to assess the supply and 
demand, to allocate land and 
fonda, coKirdinale fltcol policy 
between the Centre epd the 
States and to generate a real 
increase in pmucUon. In 
essence, my plea waa to 
encourage the growth of our 
vital tea industry to meet our 
Internal and export needs of 
2000 AD. I beUeve that these 
issues are still relevant and 


worthy of consideration. 


In essence, my plea was 
to encourage the growth 
of our vital tea industry 
to meet our internal and 
export needs of 2000 
A.D. 


In recent years, a great deal of 
effort has been put in by the 
tea producing and consuming 
countries to arrive at an 
international Tea Agreement. 
Despite some encouraging 
progress, the signing of the 
Agreement seems to be well 
behind time. It is hoped that 
the major tea producing 
countries will soon settle their 
differences and reach an 
international Agreement to 
regulate the supply to export 
markets. Such an Agreement 
can go a long way to ensure a 
remunerative price to the 
producer and a fair deal to the 
consumer. 


India's tea exports in the fifties 
were dominant in the world 
market but today our .share, 
particularly in the traditional 
western markets, has dropped 
very significantly. Increasing 
competition from other major 
producing countries, the re¬ 
entry of China into world 
markets with cheaper quality 
teas, and stagnant consumer 
demand in some major 
consuming countries—all these 
affect our exports. In this 
context India's performance on 
value added packet tea and tea 
bag exports has been quite 
encouraging till recentiy. Going 
by the Company's experience, 
we are corniced that good 
quality products blendra and 
^cked in India to international 
standards, when backed with 
sustained morketiim efforts, are 
capable of successfully 
meeting competition Abroad. 
However to consolidate our 
. we must have effective 
; term strategies and plans. 


A strong domestic base of 
packet tea will give India 
added strength in our drive to 
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establish our branded products 
better in foreign markets. 
However, the packet tea 
segment of the domestic 
market has been losing its 
share steadily to loose teas. In 
1971. the share of packet teas 
in the domestic market was 
45% but today it has fallen to 
about 30%. This is almost 
wholly on account of selling 

E rice differentials between 
lose and packet tea. There is 
an additional cost to be paid 
for packet tea on account of 
packing costs, a national distri¬ 
bution system and for the high 
standards and assurance of 
consistent quality. However, 
the price differential between 
packet tea and loose tea gets 
widened further on account of 
the discriminatory excise duty 
on packet tea. It is our 
experience that the housewife 
happily pays a higher price 
for packet tea as long as the 
price differential remains 
reasonable in relation to the 
benefits she obtains. The 
excise duty on packet lea, 
however, does not relate to the 
benefits she obtains. I would, 
therefore, again appeal to the 
Government to eliminate this 
discriminatory excise duty on 
packet tea which today 
operates as a penalty for 
hygienic packaging, consistent 
quality and uninterrupted 
national supply, and proves a 
deterrent for higher export 
performance. 

Personnel Management 

In a previous year 1 
mentioned the changing profile 
of your Company. Then I was 
thinking more about the 
changing operational profile. 
Today, 1 can see this change 
happening with the people In 
Brom Bond. I have said 
before, and I am happy to 
repeat, that I have been more 
than fortunate in the quality of 
our people. However, the 
problem we face today it to 
enaure the cofillniiance of the 
quality of ourperaonnel In the 
yeara ahead. increasing 
complexity and competitive- 
neat In the boabiesa environ¬ 
ment demandi better quality 


and effectiveness Ui our 
employees of the future. 

This means that our 
successors should be better 
than us. This ia the task of our 
personnel management. 

A special feature of our 
Company's age profile is that 
there will be a considerable 
number of retirements in the 
near future amongst our 
employees at ail levels. These 
vacancies will have to be filled. 
In addition, the manpower 
needs of our new projects, 
which I mentioned earlier, also 
have to be met. There is, there¬ 
fore. need to recruit and train 
people to fill a large number of 
jobs. 

You would have noticed 
several advertisements in the 
papers inviting people to join 
us from outside. Simultan¬ 
eously, we are also engaged in 
training and developing our 
people for internal succession. 
Our personnel function, 
therefore, plays a vital role in 
the Company, when it helps us 
to identify talent and potential 
from within and outside to 
meet our requirements. 

One resultlof our changing 
personnel profile is the 
cultural change that will come 
about in the Company-we 
will be entering a phase of 
transition and our energies will 
be devoted towards managing 
this change. We will have to 
accept a large intake of people, 
and the new-comers will have 
to face the traditional Brooke 
Bonder. We %viil need to 
preserve the many strengths of 
this organisation as well as 
adapt to the new cultural 
influences that these new¬ 
comers will bring. A judicious^ 
blend of the old and the new 
will give ua the strength and 
vitality much needed for the 
future. We are doing all we can 
to ensure that we use this 
opportunity for change to the 
fullest benefit of our 
organisation. 

There are a few odier Issues 
in this oonneclkm cm whidi 1 


would like to share my 
thoughts with you. We 
believe as a Company, other 
thlnga being equm. that we 
must give preference to people 
from within. We are engaged 
In aelection, identification of 
potential career and succes¬ 
sion planning, so that our 
training and development 
needs at all levels in the 
Company are geared to meet 
our business goals. 

We have, however, no 
intention of compromising on 
quality because, as I have said 
before, we believe that the 
quality of our people and their 
performance Is a vital 
determinant of the Company's 
performance and future. Our 
task is to make sure that we 
are equipped with the talent, 
skills and Knowledge necessary 
for our employees to take 
higher responsibilities. We can 
never do enough of this. There 
is. therefore, a new awareness 
and determination to do more 
and better for our employees, 
while we recruil people from 
outside where specialised 
experience and expertise are 
essential. 


Cordial industrial relations 
have been a major factor of our 
success in personnel 
management. We are making 
satisfactory progress on the 
renewal of our agreement with 
our Employees' Federation. 
There is a healthy atmosphere 
of give-and-take in our 
negotiations. We are now in 
the final stage of discussion 
with our Federation and expeci. 
an agreement to be signed very 
soon. When we sign this 
agreement, both the 
Management and the 
Federation should be pleased 
to sign it. 


Tha Future 

At you are aware, Brooke 
Bond India is doing steadily 
betterinits existing business. 
Now we will start seeing the 
benefits of diversification with 
the meat operation having 


settled down, leather having 
Just gone on stream, instant 
coffee and paper soon to start 
operations. We can. therefore. 


We are fortunate in 
having a professional 
management team 
determined to do better 
each/year. 


look forward to a steady 
improvement in the growth 
and prosperity of the 
Company. Quite apart from our 
present operations and 
diversification, we are 
fortunate in having a 
professional management team 
determined to do better each 
year, combined tvith a band of 
employees who function with 
dedication and team spirit, led 
by a progressive and 
responsible trade union leader* 
ship. This combination is 
indeed formidable, and gives 
me the fullest confidence and 
optimism for the future of your 
Company. 


N3. This does not purport to 
be a record of the proceraings 
of the Annual General 
Meeting. 
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Promises on Rural Development 

V M Rao 

Rural Oevdopment: The CADC Experience by Biplab Dasgupta; 
West Bengal Comprehensive Area Development Corporation, Calcutta. 
1982, pp 74, price not stated. 


TTtR publication under review contains 
a brief account of the operations of the 
West Bengal Comprehensive Area 
Development Corporation (CADC), a 
statutory autonomous body set up in 
1975 to serve as a co-ordinating agency 
for preparation and implementation of 
rural development schemes in twenty 
selected areas in the state covering a 
total of about 800 village.s having an 
aggregate population of a little less than 
one million in 1981. Hach project area 
covers 10,000-20,000 acre.s of cultivated 
land. 40-50 villages and a population 
40.000-60,000 and the publication men¬ 
tions that **the twenty projects together 
cover all the major agro-climatic zones 
of the state — Himalayan foothills, 
latcrite west, gangctic plain, and saline 
southern parts of the state. The pro¬ 
jects include areas with advanced, com¬ 
mercialised agriculture (Boinchi, Hoo- 
ghl>’) as also backward areas with very 
low fertiliser consumption and feudal 
social relations (Goalpokhar, West Dinaj- 
pur). On the whole, there is no doubt 
that the WBCADC projects provide a 
fairly representative sample of rural 
West Bengal.** 

In view of this spread of its opera¬ 
tions across the state, many would be 
curious to know whether the corpora¬ 
tion is succeeding in building up a new 
design and style of rural development 
consistent with the radical image of the 
Left Front government in West Bengal. 
The publication claims as much, though 
.1 refrain running through its account 
is the plea that the activities of the 
corporation are still at the experimental 
and exploratory stage. Hence, what is 
possible at the moment is to describe 
the distinctive features claimed for the 
approach of the corporation by its 
organisers along with the initial and 
tentative indications of its impact in 
the field. 

Given the recent spate of Indian 
writing on the theme of rural develop¬ 
ment, any report on integrated rural 
development is apt to read like many 
others that one has seen earlier and 
it is hardly an easy task to put one's 
finger on the genuinely distinctive fea¬ 
tures characterising the particular cases 
like the one under review. Conforming 
to the familinr pattern of these reports. 

3^4 


ihe CADC! document describes its 
approach as focused on meeting the 
development need.s t>f the rural poor 
with a set of programmes based on an 
integrated view of the different sectors 
of the rural economy and implemented 
with an adequate degree of co-ordination 
in the working of the diverse participat¬ 
ing departments and agencies. The 
document also claims that it assesses 
the development schemes in terms of 
social benefit-cost criteria and not in 
terms of financial criteria alone. This, 
again, is a familiar phrase from the brave 
new manuals on “War on Povert>*** of 
which there i.s now an abundance. It 
is amusing to note that the World Bank, 
a copious contributor to the cuiTcnt 
jargon on poverty, gets a rap in the 
CADC document for taking a blinkered 
“bankable schemes only’* approach to 
rural development programmes. Clearly, 
jargon is no more a reliable guide to 
the impact in the field of a rural deve¬ 
lopment agency which would also apply 
to the CADC. 

What caught the eye of this reviewer 
is an aspect where the CADC could be 
genuinely breaking a new path. When 
the CADC was established in 1975, the 
intention was that it would eventually 
cover the entire rural West Bengal. 
There has been a change in the per¬ 
spective after the advent of the Left 
Front regime in 1977. The CADC now 
visualises for itself the role, primarily, 
of a pioneer — to initiate development 
programmes in a project area, to im¬ 
plement them in close collaboration 
with the panchayats and societies in 
the area, to train these local institu¬ 
tions in all the phases of local-level 
planning and, eventually, to withdraw 
from the area to repeat the cycle in 
other areas. The time table set for 
itself bv the CADC is to move out of 
the present project areas in the next 
about five years. 

It is possible that the CADC is being 
rash enough in biting more than it can 
chew. In fact, even the Dantwala com¬ 
mittee on Block Level Planning, which 
makes out a persuasive case for asso¬ 
ciating local peojdc with the process of 
planning, has set targets far more 
modest than the CADC aims. At the 
same time, a field-worker — such as 


this reviewer is apt to notice that 
the CADC is only tr>ing to face squarely 
the real dilemma in rural development, 
viz, the incompatibility between the 
development process and the prevailing 
socio-economic groupings and relations 
in the rural areas. This incompatibility 
tempts the government to impose 
development from the top and, simul¬ 
taneously, enables the dominant rural 
groups to use the new opportunities for 
their own benefits. In the process, both 
the groups which gain and those which 
do not cultivate a strong conviction 
equating development with a set of 
schemes implemented by the govern¬ 
ment. The saddest thing observable in 
the field today is the almost universal 
spread of this comiction along with a 
decay in the habits and arrangements 
<>f the past wlien Ihe villages hatl to 
tackle their problems mainly with 
their own initiative and resources. 

Selection and delimitation of projecl 
areas is an important preliminary step 
in initiating programmes for integrated 
rural development. There is a passing 
reference in the report to an arangc- 
ment under which each officer in a 
project area is assigned a cluster of 
villages for an overall supervision and 
monitoring of the totality of programmes 
under implementation in the cluster. 
M V Nadkarni has recently reviewed 
the researches done in the, Institute for 
Social and Economic Change to look 
into the idea of cluster of villages sug¬ 
gested by V K R V Rao. (“Rural Under¬ 
development and the Cluster Approach 
— A Review of Tumkur Studies’*, 
M V Nadkarni, Institute for Social and 
Economic Change, Bangalore, 1981, 
mimeographed.) As he points out, the 
progress of rural development pro¬ 
grammes towards fully participatory 
systems raises a number of issues relat¬ 
ing to the population and resource 
thresholds, social stratification, etc, in 
the project areas and in their sub¬ 
divisions like cluster of villages. It is 
rather surprising to find the CADC 
document silent on these issues. 

The report presents limited statistical 
material on the performance of the 
various programmes undertaken in the 
project areas. This, along with the 
short period for which the CADC is in 
existence, makes it difiicult to assess 
the CADC performance. Even so, we 
mention two points standing out sharply 
in die statistical material and which 
seem to have some value as indicators 
oif the current state ci performance* 
First, there is no evidence of any rise 
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yields in mpdnse to Increase in tube- 
well irrigation whidi, apparently, is still 
only a minor component in the agricul¬ 
tural map accounting for less than 10 
per cent of total cultivated area. While 
no separate data arc given for the irri- 
gated areas, there is also no indication 
of any improvement in the yields of 
crops which are usually grown under 
irrigation. Second, the repayment of 
crop loans disbursed by the Farmers* 
Service Co-operative Societies appears 
to be as tardy as elsewhere in the 
country-though the Report describes 
the steps being taken to improve the 
situation in the next few years. It is 
only fair to note that not all dimensions 
of performance are quantifiable. The 
Ib'port relates in some detail a few 
suggestive instances of initial conflicts 
and resistance occasioned by implcmon- 


SINCl*: the early 1970s, Indian social 
science literature has witnessed a ple¬ 
thora of peasant studios. A pari ot 
this wave has to be attributed to the 
renewed interest in the study of i)ea- 
sant struggles, particularly the Telan- 
gaiia stmggk;, whose silver juhilec was 
obsoived by almost all shades of tlu* 
Indian left in the early 1970.S. Part ol 
the explanation also lies in the exces¬ 
sive .<:en.se ol guilt of social scientists 
Jti India for having neglected thU study 
of pca.sant and agrarian questions for 
so long. The impact of the Anglo- 
American obse&sion with functionalism 
and Village studies’ t radii ion was .mi 
ov'erwhclniiiig that social scientists 
failed to observe the newly emerging 
contnidlctlon.s in the rural society. Hap¬ 
pily the haluncc ha^ been restored 
since the ]97Us. 

Quite a few studies on peasant move¬ 
ments are now being produced and the 
Tclangana movement has received spe¬ 
cial attention. Writings on the Telan- 
gana struggle can broadly be divided 
into two categories. The first consists 
of works produced by those who w'cre 
directly or indirectly involved in the 
struggle. These include P Sundarayya's 
monumeiital work, BasavapunnlaVg 
muncrous essays and ar»ieit‘s. memoirs 
of C Rajeshwar Rao, Ravi Narayan 
Reddy, D V Bao and so on. in the 
second category we must place studies 
by T Bedford (whoso Ph D thesis at 
tho ANU, Canberra^ has unfortunately 
not seen llm liglii oi the day so far), 


tatiofi of 'programmes relating to new 
crops, practices and forms of co-<H>era- 
tive action. It is claimed that the CADC 
is making good progress in overcoming 
these hurdles to win approval and parti¬ 
cipation by the local people, particularly 
the poor. 

On (he whole, promises rather than 
the performance so far seem to provide 
the brighter side of the CADC docu¬ 
ment. How'cver, the promises have a 
new ring and they are made with a 
measure of conviction and sincerity not 
easily brushed aside. It is to be hoped 
that the next report on the CADC would 
be more substantive and definitive in its 
content of social science insights. The 
experiment would deserve all good 
wishes so that the next reviewer might 
choose a less doleful title than “Unful¬ 
filled Promises on Rural Development'*. 


D \ Dhaiiagarc (iu Contrihuliims in 
liitium Socioiostj), .Molnui Raui*s and 
Barry J*avier*s essays (KPW, June 9, 
1973 and Special Niiinber, August 197t). 
Pavicr’s book under review is a useful 
addition to the second category. 

Pavier*s study is ‘liistoricaV l)oth in 
its narrative .style and its entitent, but 
its analytical framework Is sociological 
and the study focuses attention on 
the social structure of Telangana where 
ihe peasant revolt was located. It deals 
with the changes in the xx)litiial eco¬ 
nomy of region as well as in the 
l)rincely state of Hyderabad between 
tl'ic world wars as also with the [loli- 
ticul devcloiTments during tliat period. 
I'inally, it analyses the organisation, 
leadership, i<l<!o!ogv- and the cliLs,s 
character of the peasant mobilisatiun. 

Tin* most impressive part of the 
hook is the very first of its four parts 
which carefully <-xaTnine.s the .skewed 
and complex nature of land control in 
Tclangana. Owing to land concentra¬ 
tion in few hands, tlic bulk ol the rural 
population in the region l^elongcd to 
either poor peasant or landless labour¬ 
ers category. The most important cco- 
uonitc development during the intcr- 
war period was the enomious growth 
of commercial agriculture in Telangana. 
1 he rise in the pric'C of cash-crop* had 
ilruwn Hyderabad's economy into the 
world market, but this had helped only 
to strengthen the position of diTshmukhs 
aitd jagirdars. This landed aristocracy, 
while retaining the palU-rn of lack- 


renTng and subinfeudation, could bring 
all the fallow land under castor and 
groundnut cultivation. Similarly, exten¬ 
sive irrigation facility created bciw^ecn 
1920-45 had permitted considerabh* 
degree of experinrentation in sugarcane 
and <'Otlon ciiltivalion. Onw* drawn in- 
to the world commercial circuit, the 
lolangaiia rural scenario could not 
escape the inflationaiy effects of war, 
the ravaging impact ol the economic 
ilepression on prices* evident in indeb- 
tediu'Ns, luud-ulieualion ami some ot 
the most notorious forms of usury and 
t'xtorlion known in India's agrarian Ids- 
toiy. t7haptcr.s 2 and 3 marshal excel¬ 
lent agricultural and market sta.istic^ 
to highlight the changiiig irolitical eco¬ 
nomy ol Telangana. 

I'hc devastating impact ot this dual 
criM.\s — one dcflationa]*y and the other 
inlliitioiiary on Ihi Telangana pea¬ 
santry has been well broiiglit cut by 
Pavier. The war-crisis had led to the 
coinpnlsoiy levy .sx.stcni in llyderubuil 
.'‘tatc lor food pirfcnromcnt but the lcv> 
pricis w(TC far lower tlan the then 
pie^'al’ing iiiarkt't rates, \Vher<*as 
Des/wittkhs <.*< 10 ^ use their iiiHuciice in 
escape paying the levy, rich peasants 
could not. This partly explains agrarian 
(liscijiitent as a fonnativc condition of 
llie Te'angana revolt. However, the 
pniblems ol tciiiirial iicsuciirity and 
vetti (l)ondcd) Jal)onr were no less im¬ 
portant. These hav'c not been adequate¬ 
ly nnphasisctl 

Pavier’s use of statistic* in the first 
sccti(«i calls for some coiutneiit. He 
has relied extensively on such sources 
us Quereshj and Keshava J>eiigur, both 
ol which are wcll-knowm and not ncw’. 
Secondly, while t1enion.sl rating the 
grow'th of comniiTciul agriculture in 
'I'cianganu, he gives the acreages under 
various crup.s but <kH"S not piubc them 
ciitically. For example, acreage iindt i 
wheat and gram shows considerable 
decline, but this could not have mat¬ 
tered for Telangana where rloe is a 
more important staple. The acreage 
under rice (as under Hajra) .shows in<‘rcasc 
from 1942-44 (p 34), This increase is 
iindcrstundablc in view ol the acuU; 
food Kliorlagcs caused by the war. Bui 
the trends kv tyi>ical cash cnqis were 
far lioiii clear; there was sharp incrc'asc 
in groundnut, casUjr was more or les.'‘ 
s*ulionary, and cotton acix'ugc .showed 
a dctaiie (p 35). li'iom these .Statustics 
it is difficu.'l to draw vcr> dcfinilivt; 
iidcrcncc.s. 

The second ]vrt mI the ImioI ts de¬ 
voted to elaboration of I he ixditical 
dcvcloiTnicnts in llvdcrabad s'ale iu 
general and in Tclangana M’gion in 
particular. In chapter 1, though, ravier 


Telangana Movement Revisited 

D N Dhanagare 

Ihe I'elangana Movement 1944-51 by Barry Pavier; Vikas; Delhi, 
pp ix + 208; Rs 60. 
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cautinues Hie discussion on political guerilla squads, wm all iot laud'* 


ecunoiijy in tliat he details out thr con¬ 
scious effort by the ruling class in 
Hyderabad to modernise and rapidly 
iudustiialise tU^ State, \\1iilc doing 
so he is auarc that the domination of 
impel ialLMii hardly allows a colonial 
staU; to <level<qi an indgenoits capi¬ 
ta'hiiL i)iit ^iinxdy sustains coiKliti<jns 
uikIci which only x>ie capitalist lorni ol 
jimiiuction anti aliscnlee landlordism 
(oukl nourish, VVheci jagirdurs and 
and drshiniikhs funned main social 
base of the .stale, and I heir activities 
tunned the iiiaici source ol agi avian dis- 
ci>ut<-nt, one w'onticrs why Pavici 
purados all these figures on indiLstrial 
developiiieal (pp 47-6:1). Their re- 
levijiiec (u the central theme of the 
bo<ik is not at all clear. 

The discussion on political develop- 
tiients al.vo reveals nothing new. The 
general characknisutiun ol the state's 
political sy.steiii, or the account of the 
fomiation of varioiLs cultural lor^tns 
like Afulhru Maha&abha, or their even¬ 
tual take-over by the oornnuinists 
these arc all somewhat lepctilive. Ob¬ 
viously, Pavicr lues not put his heart 
in devcloi>ing Ibis sec.ion. Otherwise 
he vvciuld not have come out with .such 
Idunders us "the Ar>a Saiiiai was 
lunnded in Punjab in the 1880s" (pOtJ) 
when actually it was founded in Horn- 
bay in 1875. 

The Telaiigana luovemeul (1010 51) 
has been rlisciis.scd in the third part 
of the iKJok. The entire inovuiient’s 
life history has not been sketched sepa¬ 
rately hut its proHlc has been con¬ 
structed oTi the backdrop of the imli- 
tical events in the state beginning from 
the second World War (Cliaiiler 7) 
tluoiigh the Police Action in lf)4:3 
(Chapter 9) to the split-ridilen leader¬ 
ship coniiiig to terms with constitutional 
politics ill India and annouucing virtual 
withdrawal ol the movefiicnt (Chap'er 
11) in 1951, 

lu this third section, which b ic.ilh 
the core but by no means tlui best pail 
ol the bo<;k, l*avi<-r*s achieve men l.s arc 
twofold, h^rst. the intewievvs with .some 
six leaders of the Telengana insurrec¬ 
tion — an alteiiipl which tUl now has 
not been made. Secondly, he convin¬ 
cingly argues that there existed a Avide 
gup lictween the CPI central leadership 
that had already been rendered w»eak 
by reformism and the Nalgonda district 
committee which w-as not only more 
radical but was also more realistic, 
pragmatic luid .systematic in luiinchitig 
offensives (pp 87-96). The CI’J’s I'cntrul 
Jcudership favoured the luiniling ol a 
cla.ss of small rural capitalists who 
would dominate the countr>sidc, w'herc- 
a.. the local committees, orgaiijsing tlie 


seizures and land-redistribuHofi. They 
were for direct confrontation while the 
chit's uatiuiial line w^as in favour of co¬ 
operation witli the State. 

Cue w'ould 5U.spect, though, that the 
gap between the thinking of the CPI 
central leadership and the peasant re¬ 
bels fighting on the Te.langana Iroti* 
witlciicd paiticirarly after the ]>olice 
iictioii and the s'atc's merger with the 
Indian iiuidu. This iwint, however, 
docs not ctime out sharply in Pavior’s 
Irca'meiii. Secondly, his reliance on 
1) V Hao's iuleiview Ls rather excessive, 
oHcti «,\diisivc (pp 85-7). It is surpri¬ 
sing Ibul uldioiigh I’avier relies hcavil> 
on r Sundara>ya*.s inonuinental book, 
(iroiu which quotes alter quotes have 
been reproduced, pp 111-61), he did 
not include him in his list of the inter¬ 
viewees. M Hasavaiiiuiniuh too has been 
interviewed. Jkith the.se leaders wcr<.* 
fur i-ontiiuiing the armed .'■truggle even 
al’lci the ixilice aciiou and were in- 
flucttced by Maotsc Tung's ideas on 
peasant rcvfdutioii, class-alUance and 
\ew’ l>inocracy. Jl Pavier’s aim, in 
ill civil wing leaders, was to highlight 
the ijiovcniciit's ittulerstaiuling of ilsell. 
(lien tlu* omission of Simdarayya and 
IkLsavapunniah is diilicult to imderstand. 

H>- and large Pavier accepts that the 
rich peasaul component of the alliance 
in Tclangana revolt was the weakest 
link. As it turned out, they were fhe 
first Ui tuin hostile to the insurrection 
soon alkr the state’s merger \yth 
India. Pavier also notes that, particu- 
UuU in the second phase (1919 on¬ 
wards) it w'os mainly the poor peasants, 
i.npro'ccled tenants and agricultural 
labuiirers wlio siistakied the struggle. 
(;bvkm.sl\, Pavicr is iukresled in class 
imal>.sis ol tlie Telanganu movement. 
Pavier's handling of class analysis is, 
iiijforliitijilclx, characterised by ambi¬ 
valence. He docs \Lse the concepts ol 
rich', ‘midillc' and ‘poor* peasants just 
admitting that ‘tlie.se have pus.<;ed into 
geiK vul use’. He is rightly critical of 
their inadequacies while dea'ing with 
complev empirical siliiatictis; neverthe¬ 
less that docs iMit prevent him from 
using these couccxUs (jip 12-13), How¬ 
ever, his .stalcuient that “it Ls not quite 
clear where this f<»rinat [i o, rich, mid¬ 
dle. p<K)r ixwants] first emerged from, 
but iiuMit of the important dcbate.s 
[Alavi and Wolf] about peasant revolu¬ 
tion made use of it*’ typifies liis cava- 
li<*r aTitucle to the i^robleius in chutf 
.uuiKsLs. It i.s diflieult to believe that 
Pavicr is imbuiiiliur with Lenin and 
Mao particularly when hLs own des¬ 
criptions -of the 'rich*, ‘middle’ and 
X)oor' peasant in *l'elangana (pp 12-16) 
come veiy close to the classical profiles. 


iiie conclusions oi me smay, tnouipi 
neatly drawn in the concluding chapter 
‘Consesuences’ (pp 183-4), do baffle the 
reader. On the one hand Pavier is 
critical of the CPI central leadership 
for try’ing to exercise control from 
alMivc without any insight into local con- 
di ions and for its reliance oil the Popu¬ 
lar Front polities. On the other hand 
he has not spared the revolutioiiLst 
traction cither for acceiitiug the inevit¬ 
ability of *L'las.s alliance* and later 
abamkming tlie mass stniggTe in favoui 
of guerilla tactics. Such eritici.sm ap- 
])ear.s to be sicrik; since it fails to iioiiit 
out a viaI)U* altcniativc or provide con- 
\ inching evidence to prove that continu¬ 
ation ot the uKiss struggle did indeed 
lio'd promi.sc of success, even if not at 
the pau-ImliaTi level. 

The chapter, ‘Aftermath of the 

Movcinenl*, though intercsliiig, is (juite 
sketchy. lUvicr i.s right in lus assess¬ 
ment that in the aflermath th<‘ bour- 
gt‘oisic triuiuphed and the rich pc:i- 
.sank' hold in Ti-htfigiina inci<*as<'d aPer 
the laiid-ielorm.s (pp 176-7) because 
:bc mw Clo^l^re.^.s regime gave th*ui 
access to capital rcsourci-.s. An i>( r 
Kbiisro's (1973) .smvey, too, the richer 
sections btaiefited more in Telangana a-s 
11.6 per cent of the owneisilqi having 
ho'diiigs of 30 acri-s or more controllctl 
as much a.s 56.7 per cent ot the total 
land. But has not the revolutionaiy 
zeal and po;usant defiance continued in 
XKickek like Srikakulain even toda>? 
Barring a passing reference (pp 181-2) 
to Srikakiilutn, Pavicr is viitually silent 
on the guerilla-type activities that 
aiiitinue in iiarts of Telangana even in 
the 1080s. ncadmit.s tliat the Telangana 
I'xperieiice had threefold significance: 
(i) for evaluation of .agrarian movemeuk 
in general; (ii) :ts a part of the his¬ 
tory— "usable past"; ;iiul (Hi) as a 
.‘rucial part of the cvix'ricncc and tiadi- 
tiop of the Inclian working class. How¬ 
ever. the precLsc jcsson.s of the Telanga¬ 
na cNpcrieiice have not been elucidated. 

The production of the book suffer.^ 
from several deficiencies. References 
citctl in the end (pp 196-9) aru far 
fiom compVde. The bibliograi>hy ap- 
XH‘ars to have been compiled hurriedly 
iifid jcvorai works cited in the text 
[Singh (1969) on p 8, Thorner (1957) 
on p 14, Bagchi (1971) on p 51, 
Nanilioodiripad (1976) on p 80, Mao 
(IfklO) on p 154] are not included in 
the bibliography. Prwfs have been 
read carelessly leaving innumerable, 
often atrocious, typographical errors. 

Despite these shortcomings, the merit 
of l*avier*s maiden book must not be 
lost sight of. Ills clakn that it is the first 
full-length case-study of a major tieasant 
niovcnient in India Is fully justified. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 


A Method of Clfissifyiiig Regions from 

Multivariate Data 

N S Iyengar 
P Sudarshan 

!n regional it is citslomury to use u (t^uiposite hulex to ttieasiire devehipnieut. in this 

uote an attempt is made to define (t ci'mposite index for mensurne^ the spatial differentials in the 
level K‘)[ development. 

An illustration is provided for the vonstructi in and use of such indices, (akin\* the available dis- 
trict-wise data from the states of Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 


I 

Measuring Disfanecs among Regions 

A NUMBER of .studies h.ive Ixer 
carried out to identify Iwckward re¬ 
gions usins various criteria of deve¬ 
lopment. Ik imrt 121, toi example, eon- 
si ructed a non-monetary index of 
di'vciopineiit to locus alleiilioii on 
international disparities in consump¬ 
tion Icx^'ls. Vdolin.m ct <//ll) lelicied 
Rennet’s analysis by incorporatiiiR 
additional variables. In India, Rao [l^j 
used multiple factor analysis approach 
lor measuriiij* economic di.stance bet¬ 
ween the stales. Das Gupta [3] con¬ 
sidered some 24 indicators used earlier 
by Milr.i 17] for classifying the various- 
districts of India mi a rankinf' l^nsis, 
and used the discriminant analysis. 
Rao (14|, tukinu l!i indicators and 
using the method of principal com¬ 
ponents. identified the backward states. 

In all these studies, gen<*rally, a fac¬ 
tor analysis approach was adopted. Nan- 
iappa ri21 used an approach involving 
a simple aggregafion of the r.tnkings 
of districts in Karnataka slate, bused 
on .some 1*5 d«*ve!c)pmenl indicators. 
The Pandc Committee IH] adopted a 
similar ranking approach at the all- 
India level. Mukherjee and Roy llO.Ll] 
have recently proposed a more sophis¬ 
ticated approach analogous to factor- 
analysis. In a somewhat unconven¬ 
tional approach, Hellwig [4] had con¬ 
structed an index of development in 
the form of a weighted averag*^-, where 
the weights are assumed to be inverse¬ 
ly proportional to the coefficients of 
variation. This index was used tor 
cla.s.si heat ion of countries. Iyengar 
it al [5j independently developed a 
similar index |pr measuring develop¬ 
ment of districts in Karnataka. Sudar¬ 
shan [16] ha^ proposed yet another 
method for classif^ng districts in 


.Andhra Pradesh. 

In this paper, we emphasise the 
spatial uspcrls of development by p’o- 
pi».‘'ing .1 simple iiH-tliiid’ lor in;M.siir- 
ing *he level or stage ol district deve¬ 
lopment. The methodology is de.scnl>eil 
in Section II. A practical application of 
this method is considered in Section 
III by using a .seleded numl^er of 
drvelopment indicators for Andhra 
I'rade.sli aiitl K-arniitak.i. U will be 
seen that this method is a simpler 
end probably a better alternative tti 
the conventional appniaches, such as 
thi principal component analysis, 
which arc based on rather restrictive 
assirmptions.^ 


II 

Mcthodolofsy 

Let X,j represent ihr size or v.ilue 
of the i-th development indicator in 
the d-th district of a slate ti--=l,2, 
in; «l ~ 1,2,... 11 . say.) Let ns wiite 

Xia - Mjn Xy 
" MaxX,j-MinX,j • 

d d 

where Min and Max X,j| are, 

d d 

ropectively, the mininuini and nuixi- 
mum of (Xii-Xn.Xi„ ). 

[f, however. X j is negatively asso- 
i iaiod wiili development, as, lor ex- 


TmJIL 1; V^KIAB|.F l.NliirATORS ANO TllKIR WUCHTAfiF 


Indicator Weight 


F.dttrafinn 

' X, Literacy rate .0426 

Uettlih 

X, Number of ho^phal beds per lakh of popiilat ion .0515 

Xji Doctors p; I lakh of population .0540 

Anrintltiirc 

X« Pcrceiiiago of area irrigated to the area sown 04^8 

Xft Yield per hectare .04t>7 

X« Percentage area under commercial crops to the area sown .04.10 

X? Number of pumpsels .0452 

Km Number of tractors .0429 

Industry 

Xv Value-added by manufacturing .052.5 

X,„ Factory employment .0469 

Infiastructiire 

X, I Percentage of villages connected by all-wcaitu r roads .04.10 

XI, Kilomctcrageof surfaccu roads pir 1000 squuic kilometre area .04.14 

XI» Motor cars and jeeps . 054.1 

Xi4 Motor cycle.sand scooters .0540 

X ,4 Goods vehicles on road .0482 

X,« Radio sets .0447 

X |7 Telephones .0>.48 

X 11 Number of post offices per lakh of popuhit ion .l)4h4 

Other infrastmcturals 

X 11 Percentage of villages and towns electrified ,0446 

X, ft Per capita consum^ion of cWlricily .0451 

X g 2 Bank offices (schedi led) per lakh of popiilat ion 0502 
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ecx)Nomic and pc«^mcAL 'wiincu 


TOF PFFRI FSS MAN SPEAKS 2 _ 

Earning the highesit interest 
isn’t always in our 
best interest. 



Protecting the 
certificate-holder’s 
intorest is. By 
investing funds only 
in Government 
custody where 
returns may be 
modest, but 
security is total. 


Will my money be safe and 
secure^ 7 his is a question every 
investor invariably asks. Unless, of 
course, he's a Peerless certificate- 
holder, in which case he knows that 
It IS so. 

Since the introduction of the 
Social Welfare Schemes, the 
Company decided to invest all funds 
in CP notes and fixed Deposits with 
nationalised banks. For maximum 
security, Peerless ensured that this 
Fund could not be withdrawn 
without the Reserve Bank of India's 
consent and that too only to pay the 
certificate-holder. This is a unique 
service no other non-banking savings 
company in India offers 

As a result, the people’s complete 
faith and trust lie in Peerless. For this 
IS the kind of security that has 
prompted over 12 million families in 
India to save through Peerless. And it 
IS a family that is swelling every day, 
because people have come to believe 
chat investing through Peerless 
means substantia) returns and NO 
USK. 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Peerless Team renews a pledge—-to 
woilc cowards the greater go^ of the 
common man and our motherland. 


THE FIRST 
nm YEARS 
193M9I2 





India's latgesi 

non-b anking savings company^ 

Hie Peerless GoKfal Finance 
and Investmoit Co. lid. 

Registered OUkc ' Peerlew Bhavan, Calcutta 700 069 

Serving the nation by helping 
the small man save. 
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Table. 2 : LBvel of DeVclofMent m 
Andhra PRadbsu Districts (1978-79) 


District 

Index of Level of 
Development (%) 

Rank 

Coaster/ Andhra 



r'a.st Godavari 

35,42 

6 

Guntur 

37.51 

4 

Krishna • 

41.59 

3 

Nellore 

30,10 

8 

Prakasham 

21.22 

13 

Srikakulam 

14.78 

19 

Vishakapatnam 

33.0) 

7 

West Godavari 

44.08 

2 

Rayalascema 



Anantdpur 

26.51 

10 

C’hittur 

37.49 

5 

Cuddapah 

26.29 

11 

Kurnool 

27.78 

9 

Tclangana 



Adilabad 

10.83 

21 

Hyderabad 

68.58 

1 

Karimnagar 

20.25 

15 

Khammam 

17.68 

17 

Mahboobnagar 

14.17 

21) 

Mcdak 

14.86 

18 

Nalgonda 

20.93 

14 

Nizamabad 

23.59 

12 

Warangal 

19.99 

16 


Table J : Classification of Andjhra 
Pradlii Districts (1978-79) 


Stage of 
Development 

District 

Highly Developed 

Hyderabad 

West Godavari 
Krishna 

Developed 

Guntur 

Cbittur 

East Godavari 

Vishakapatnam 

Nellore 

Developing 

Kurnool 

Anantapur 

Cuddapah 

Nizamabad 

Backward 

Prakasham 

Nalgonda 

Karimnagar 

Warangal 

Khammam 

Very Backward 

Medak 

Srikakulam 

Mahboobnagar 

Adilabad 


ample, the infant mortality rale or the 
unemployment rate which should d«i- 
cline as the district develops, then 
l2,l> can be written as: 


yw 


Max Xw — 

** ( 2 . 2 ) 
Max Xu ~ Min 
d d 


Obviously, the scaled values, y.^, 
vary from zerd to one'', From the 


matrix of sealed values, Y » ((yid))> 
We may construct a measure for the 
level or stage of dcvelopmenl for 
different districts as follows: 

Yd w,y,d-f ^2yii ••• 

... “1 ^myind 

where the w’s (0 < w, < 1 and w, + 
w f .... w =11 are arbitrary 

3 m 

weights rrflccting the relative import¬ 
ance ol the individual indicators. A 
special case ol this is when ihc weights 
are assumed equal. 

Howrxer, a more rational view would 
be to assume that the weights vary 
iaversely as the variation in the re- 
spcclivt‘ indii-ators of development. 
More bpccifi<ally, wc shall assume: 


Wi 


where 


k 

... (2.4) 

V Var (y,) 



5 _I- 1 

j Var (y,) J 

(2.5) 


The overall dLstrict index, y^, also 
varies from zero to one. Al.so. if 
Vp y*»» ... » ym independent, then 


Var (y^) 


m 

. 5 Var (y.) 
i -I 

. , (2«) 


which is coiLstant, equals to rak- for 
all the districts. 

The choice of the weights in this 
manniT ensure.'* that large variation in 
any one of the indicators will not 
unduly dominate the contribution of 
the rest ol the indicators and distort 
intcrdistrict compaiisons. It is well- 
known that, in statistical compari¬ 
sons, it is more efficient to compare 
two or more means afti'r equalising 
their variances. 

For classif.eatory purposes, r* simple 
ranking ol the district indices ( ) 

would do. However, a more meaning¬ 
ful characterisation of the different 
stages of development would be in 
terms of suitable fractih* classification 
from an as.sumcd distribution of y. 
It appi^ai.s appropriate to as.siiine that 
y has a Beta distribution in the 
range (0.1). The Beta distribution is 
generally skewed, and perhaps, rele- 
x-ant to characterise positive-valued 
random variables. 


A random variable, Z, has a Beta 
distribution in the interval (OJ) if its 
probability density function, l(z), can 
be wrilten as: 


I 


a-l,. b^l 
/. {\-i) 


"B(a.b) 

0 << z <:; 1 and a. b 0 
where B (a.b) is the integral 


(2.7) 


B(a, b)» r (l-Z)*^"* * dz 

0 

. . (2.8) 

Let (0.z,», (z^.z,), (Zj,, z^); ami 

tz,. 1) be liniai intervals, such that 
each interval has the same probability 
weight of 20 per cent. These fractile 
group.s can be used to characterise the 
various stages of development. Suppose 
wc adopt the following definitions of 
development, excluding the extreme 
ViiSCS ol / II 1 


L Very backward if 

o<y.i — 

1) Backward if 
C Developing if 

^-2<yu ^ 

15 Developed if 

zj<y<i 

A Highly developed if 
Ai<'yd '• 

I hc parameters ^l, b) in the a.ssum- 
cJ Beta distribution can be estimated 
by .solving the following simultaneous 
equations: 

(I —y^a-yb 0 

(y—ni,)a-m,b nij-y ...(2.9) 

where y is Ihc overall mean of the 
district indices and is given by 

Ill, - H- y^ ... (2.10) 

2 

where S is the variance of the 

y 

district indices, 'i he cut-off points z ^ 
to can be obtained Ivom table.s of 
incomplete Bela function, or from 
table of the F-distribution with de- 
grc'es of freedom v2a, 2b). which are 
readily available. 

, Jl-.; p 

I'-Slatislic with n, and degrees of 
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eOONOMlC ANO POLiTfCiAL ^S^TEHsijtS 


lABir 4: fNDTCATOKS AND Their Wekiutage 


Indicator 


Weight 


i'Jurat urn and ctilLiirf 

Litcrtuy rate 0.04462 

Cim ma hou-ses/Iakh o( population 0,04674 

Health 

Hospital bcds/^akh of population 0.0357J 

Afiriculturv 

Percentage of gross area irrigated/gross aea sown 0.05325 

Pcrix-ntuge of are.i under commercial crops to the gross area sown 0.05472 
Number of water pumps 0.04706 

Number t)£ tractors 0.05700 

Percentage of area under high yielding varieties 0.04635 

InduHry 

Factory employment 0.06276 

litfra^truclure 

Length of surfaced roads/1000 sq km area ' 0,06736 

Motor cycles & scooters 0.06191 

Number of cars & jeeps 0.06227 

Goods vehicles 0.05911 

Radiosets 0.06111 

Ti'lcphones 0.06219 

Post offices/lakh of population 0.05929 

Percentage of towns & villages electrified 0.04885 

Bank offices/Ukh ol population 0.04949 


freedom corresponding to probability 
P. ic. 


Pr ( F 


F 

n,, nj; p 


) 


P 


then 


( 2 . 11 ) 


k - 1 and k — 2. we wish to compute. 

say. K 'allies of ( n,, n, ) 

a, , n, ' I 

whofe Dji ^ ^2^ *^23 Dll I1| 

< till- It is rasj lo show that 


F 

n,. 


n2:P 


H j j --^p 

"i 

( 2 . 12 ) 


where i.s the p‘f' Iractilc of the 
corresponding Beta distribution. 

Hence in our case. is given by 

I 

b 

I -i - F 

1' 

.. (2.l.'l) 

since ii, ~ 2a. - 2b. Extensive 

fables are available for computing the 
fraclile points on the F-distribution 
for selected values of (n.^,n^) and p. 
Fur values of F not readily available 
in the tables a two-way inteipolation 
is tiredod. \ .stvaiijht forward pnKodnrc 
wouUi be as follows; 


ill — il'»| 

F - F “ 

iij n, 11 ::-021 

(F - F ) 

n.;, iiii n,,. 11,1 

n, - n,, 

+ (F -K ) 

'>12- ”ll »2I’ "12 "i)* "ll 

(Oj-n,, ) (n,-ii,,) 

^("22-"21^ (ni2-"l|) 

FF ^ F 

L n2i-''ii "22 "i: 

-F -F 1 
"2)’ "l2 "22* "nj 

However, for p 0.5 the following 
lesult holds: 


F 


ftp n2. p 


I 


F 


I-P 


lM»r valiie.s r»t p les.s than 0..5. Jet 

n Fe the tabulated value of 
“2k' “Ik 

the F-ralio with dcgrec.s ol freedom 
(n 2k » *1 Ik ) ® given fracticle 

point on the F-distribution. Taking 


111 

Illustration: Andhra Pradesh 

To illustrate the method described 
above. wt> have used the district-wise 
oala for Andhra Pradesh, taken from 


Sudarshan [16], which involves 21 
districts and 21 individual indicators 
of development. The basic data relate 
to 1978-79, and were obtained From 
published and unpublished sources of 
official statistics readily available. The 
estimated weights of the scaled vari- 
iibh'.s aie shown in 'J'ah'c 1. 

The indices of development arc pre¬ 
sented in lable 2 for all the districts 
considered, along with their relative 
rankings. 

These indices an* further graduated 
using the Beta distribution with the 
estimated parameters', a ■= 2.9087 and 
b - 7.5094. The 20 per tent cut-off 
points arc estimated lo be; 0.1600, 

0.2?(O. 0.3009, 0.1913. Based on these 
ca'ciilalions. the Andhra Pradesh 
districts are cla.ssifii.d into five clusters 
according to their stage of develop¬ 
ment. as shown in 'fable 3. 

NicorJnu to om cx'-ii.ise, the cnlLi'' 
'U'Uingana region ol Andhra Pradesh 
is backward except the capital 
disiitl 111 lU'.icrahad and Ni/aniabud. 
In the coii-sl.il Andhra region, Sri 
Lakiilam and Prakasham d is I riels arc 
‘vjry backwaid' and ‘backward', rc- 
^■pcctivclv. Two disliicls of Andhra 
legion arc highly developed, .ind the 
rest are devehiped. In the Rayalasoema 
icgion. it turns out that Chittur is 
the most developed and the remaining 
thrc«' districts are developing. 

IV 

lllustratioD: Karntitaka 

As a second illustration wc examine 
the spatial ditfcrentials in Karnataka's 
development. Karnataka consists of 19 
ilistricts. Wc have considered 18 bioad 
indicators of development. The choice 
of indicators was dictated by the ready 
availabi’ity of sicondary data at the 
Karnataka Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics. These data relate to 198(1-81. 
'the indicators used and their respec¬ 
tive weights are shown in Table 4. 

In Tahli^ 5 we give the stage of 
(icvelopnicnt index' for each ol the 19 
ilMnrls ol Karnataka. foll<»vvign the 
sani4* inethodologv as was used in the 
rase of Andhra Pradesh. 

These indices were further graduated, 
using a continuous Beta distribution of 
the first type, with estimatod para¬ 
meters of a = 3.250156 and b “ 

8.33645, The 20 per cent cut-off points 
were found to be 0.1673, 0.2344, 

0.3019, and 0.3874. Based on these 

calculations, the Karnataka dis¬ 

tricts were finally c^issiRcd in*o five 
ciiusters aciwding to their stage of deve- 
lopnicnt. as .shown in Tabic* ft. 
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e^bi^ic Ai«d: r>ecMnbpr ir; ito2 


Tahik .*5: LrAKf. of Oi:vi:i.orMFM in 
Kaknataka UjsiKirr (lihSOSl) 


o 

u 


Vi 

S 


If *- 

Ji c 

g-i 

■3 « 

so 


« 


Hanj^alore * 

Dakshina Kannada 

Kodagu 

Sbiraoga 

Dharwad 

lidgaum 

Hellary 

xMandya 

Chick magi ur 

Mysore 

Chitradurga 

Uriara Kannada 

Kolar 

Ilassan 

Tumkur 

Hijapur 

Raichur 

Bidai 

Gu^harga 


69.98 

1 

•12.20 

2 

3.1.99 

3 

12.38 

4 

32.25 

.5 

31.00 

6 

28.06 

7 

27.84 

8 

26.91 

9 

26.25 

10 

26.17 

11 

26.08 

12 

26.05 

n 

23.36 

14 

20.89 

15 

20.40 

16 

16.50 

17 

12.79 

18 

9.84 

IV 


TaHKF. 6: Cl ASSIUCA'IK^N Oh 
Karnataka Drsi ru ts (1980-81) 


Stage of 
Development 

Dish id 

Highly developed 

Hangalori* 

Dakshna Kannada 

Developed 

Kodagu 

Shimoga 

Dharwad 

Belgaum 

Developing 

Hcllary 

M.Tndya 

Chiekmagular 

Mysore 

Chit rad urga 

Uttara Kannada 
Kolar 

Backward 

Hassan 

Tumkur 

Bijapur 

Very backward 

Raichur 

Bidar 

Gulbarga 


Our exercise indicates that the entire 
Hydcrahad-Karnataka region, vis, 
Raichur, Hidar and Gulbarga, art* 
still ‘very backward*, while Bijapur is 
sBghtly above these three districts. 
Hassan is very dose to the ‘d<*velop- 
ing* stage, while Tumkur, surprisingly, 
is still ‘backward'. In the detvcloping 
category, there are as many as seven 
districts exhibiting a good measure oi 
homogeneity, llie de\'eIopcd districts 
are, Kodagu, Shimoga, Obarwad, Bel- 
gaum* Dakshina Kannada, and Banga¬ 


lore, of which the last two are 'highly 
d< A eloped*. Bangalore district has the 
distinction of being the best develop¬ 
ed district, while Gulbarga remains at 
the lowest position in tin* scale of 
development. 

V 

Concluding Remarks 

In the list of indicators used in our 
illustrations some xery important and 
highly re*'•vent indicators, such as the 
per capita caloric intake, per capita 
con.sump!ton of proteins per day, per 
c.ipila consumption ol cloth, life ex- 
poctancA, infant mortality rates, etc, 
arc not included. Tliis is mainly bc- 
tiiusj ol inni-aviiifability of data al 
the ditsriti level. Also, in our list, 
one finds Ihg dominance of ihi- inlra- 
siruclural indicators, rt may be poiiil- 
ed out that this choice Avas deliberate, 
‘•ince it is well recognised that infra¬ 
structural development is a necessary 
prcconditioii for rapid development 
and pomolion of social juslic". The 
icmarkable changes that have taken 
place in recent years in Taiwan and 
Korea serve as good examples of this. 

One might also argue that some ol 
the indicators employed in this study 
are superfluous, but this argument 
does not hold water when one re¬ 
cognises, for example, that the per- 
(tnlage of villages electrified rcllects 
the rural development aspcc*., whereas 
iho per capita coiTsumplion of electri¬ 
city reflects some other aspects of 
dcvelopm<nt Development being a 
complex multi-dimensional pheno¬ 
menon, one cannot altogether avoid 
usifu (lidi'i'eiil indicators, siiiiuhanc- 
oiisly, Avhich ni.iy appear redundant 
at first sight and which may in fact be 
not quite so ■ - as the above-mention¬ 
ed example .shows. 

Any index of development based on 
multivariate data has its own limita¬ 
tions. A major limitation arises trom 
the assumptions made atx}ut the indi¬ 
cators them.selA'CN and their weightage 
in the aggregate ind^'X. We believe 
that any inter-district comparison ol 
levels of development would be mon* 
efficient when the variability in the 
composite Index is stabilised. In the 
special case, wh<m there are only two 
districts to be compared, the indica¬ 
tors will assume only two values, 0 
and J; and each indicator will hence 
have the same variance of one-half. 
This result, however, does not apply to 
cases involving more than two dis¬ 
tricts. Taking the example of three 


districts, wc hiid that the weightages 
arc equal only if one of the three 
dis!ri< is lies exactly half way between 
the other twiv districts. 

However, in the two illustrations we 
have considered, the distribution of 
Av» ights among various indicators ap¬ 
pears more or les.s uniform. It is also 
found that the clustering ol the dis¬ 
tricts is not unduly affected by assign¬ 
ing equal weightage. One possible ex¬ 
planation for thi.s can be that the ori¬ 
ginal variablCvS (X) are already weight¬ 
ed once, by using the respediAe range.s 
as a mc iMJie of variability in arriving 
at the .sialed vari.iblc.s (V), Thus, it 
appear*, that, for all practical pur¬ 
poses. it does not matter whether one 
uses a weighted average or a .‘simple 
average of iht* scaled values for con¬ 
structing the composite index. 

Another methodological question 
could be regarding, our adoption ol the 
Heta distribution for graduating the 
district indices. Here again, we were 
guided by pragmatic considerations. 
Graduation using a normal distribu¬ 
tion could have been resorted to, but 
the Hcia distribution was preferred 
Ixcause nt its skewness and its finite 
range. And these are precisely the 
properties to look lor in .statistical 
Hiode'.s siiiUble loi aiialvsin'j; ectmomic 
'‘iy.c <li.‘*lril'iitM)iis. Tlu* (^lii-sipiaTe tc.st 
of gcHidness of fit, in both the illustra¬ 
tions, also coiirirm.s that the Beta 
disiributiori is more appropriate. Th^ 
ciitical values the Chi-square siaii- 
^lic at 5 per cent and I per cent level 
of significance for two degrees «>1 free¬ 
dom are. respectively, 5.99 and 9.21, 
which far exceed the computed values 
ol the Chi-square statistic. 

It should be pointed out that, in 
our analysis, we do not regard any 
district as fixed for purposes ol com¬ 
parison. The determination of such 
standard districi or norm would be 
statistically and conceptually very 
diflieiilt. M.S4I. certain indicators in 
our exercise may not be spatially 
comparable since the district sizes 
are unequal. 

In spite of the limitatinn.s dis¬ 
cussed above, our ana'ysi? brings 
out in auantitafiv'e term'* cer¬ 
tain interc.sting aspcct.s of deve¬ 
lopment in the states of Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. Indian plan¬ 
ners may find our mi ihodology parti¬ 
cularly attractive and useful in their 
regional analyses for arriving at ra¬ 
tional decisions on allocation of re- 
source.s^ to develop the backward areas. 
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Notes 

fTh<* anllior.s are uratelii] to JI N 
\a)C(:ii'aja for hin <*onHm*iits on an earlier 
drait of this paper. Tliey are also grate¬ 
ful to I) iJharrnappa tor his excellent 
typing <»f the paper.] 

1 This method is analogous to the 
one proposed by Morris and Liser 
(8|. and used by Mukherjec [9] 
for inter-state comparison. 

2 7’hc principal component analysis 
assumes that the variabh- indi¬ 
cators arc linearly related. When 
non-iinearity is present, the com¬ 
ponent analysis is not appropriate. 
F'urther, one cannot assign any 
specific economic meaning to the 
transformed vanab1e.s. They are 
artificial orthogonal variables not 
dir<^tly identifiable with a parli- 
cular economic magnitude. See, for 
example Koiitsoyiannis (6, p 416). 

3 This transformation may appear 
similar to the practice of measur¬ 
ing the deviations from the mean 
in units of standard deviation, 
often resorted to in applied statis¬ 
tical work in areas like psyclio- 
logy. But the latter practice has 
certain disadvantages as far as the 
interpretation is concerned. On 
the other hand, the transforma¬ 
tion employed here has a natural 
meaning in the context of measure¬ 
ment of development, which is 
always n relative concept. 
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Vain Organic Chemicals 
VAM ORGANIC CHEMICALS, which 
made a public i.ssiie last year, has ixmi- 
nieiK-ed production of vinyl acetate 
inoiionicr (VAM). VAM, ctitirely iiii- 
pi>rled into India at pies^mt, i,s a Inusie 
organic (‘h«-rnical used in paints, tex¬ 
tiles, ;ulhe‘!ives, ^atiiinate.s, etc. With 
the (X)Timiis.si(miiig of this plant, the 
company ha.s completed its project and 
ttiUTcd inlo profit earning phase. Ac¬ 
cording to S S Bhartia, Managing 
Director, the company has obtained 
from governrneni of l/P hill allocution 
of molasses, the only raw innteiial 
required in cnacnifucture of VAM. It 
is eiitir<'ly .sell-siillicrent for it.s power 
neerfs and is exempt fr«>in payriicni of 
vend fee and pnichase fax on ak-ohnl 
lor five years. It has recrived a letter 
of intent lor exi)an(ling capacity of 
VAM plant (roni 5,000 tonnes to 
10.000 tonnivs per annum. The expan- 
.sioii, c.stimated to cost additional out¬ 
lay of ILs 4-5 crore, will he implc- 
iriented at appropriate lime. 
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India ini the Soviet Union’s Import Trade 

R G Gidadhubli 

No study has been carried out in India on (hi' nature and size of the Soviet market and Indues 
perffmnance in it* There tv, therefore^ hardly any idea the share of India in the Soviet import 
market in respect of important items of htduis expofl, Indians competitiveness in the Soviet market, 
the sources of Soviet imports and the major competitors for India and the quantum and trend of 
Soviet domestic production of itetns which are also imported. A deeper understanding y)f these issues 
is very essential in view of India*^ expanding trade with the Soviet Union. 


INDIA’S trade turnover with the 
Soviet Uni6n having crossed Rs 2,000- 
crore mark in J981, the Soviet Union 
has emerged as one of the most impor¬ 
tant trading partners of India, account¬ 
ing for about 15 per cent of India's 
lota! foreign trade. India hav been 
e\i>orting a wide range of traditional 
and non-traditional commodities to 
the Soviet Union and importing in 
return much needed oil, non-ferrous 
minerals, fertiliser, newsprint, machi¬ 
nery and equipment and so on. In the 
past, some studies have been carried 
luit by Indian schoUrs such as Asha 
Datar, Deepak Nayyar, Sumitra Chisli, 
M Sebastian seeking answers to qiics- 
tjoiis wliclhcr India's trade with tla* USSR 
amounted to trade creation or tiadc 
diversion, whether bilateral trade with 
the Soviet Union and East European 
roitntn'es was advaRitagt^ms lot India, 
whether the socialist countries were 
engaging in switch trade, and so on. 
As of result, while there is some 
knowledge and information about these 
issues, no study hits been cairled out 
in India on the nature and magnitude 
of the Soviet market and India's 
performance in the Soviet market. 
Hence there is hardly any iflea .ihoiit 
the share of India in the Soviet import 
market in respect of important items 
of India's export, India's competitive¬ 
ness -in the Soviet market, sourcc.s of 
Soviet imports and major competitors 
for India, the magnitude and trend of 
Soviet domestic production of items 
which are also imnorted, and so on. 
It has been noted that a deeper under¬ 
standing of these issues is very essential 
for India in view of expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union. 

An important feature of the present 
^tudy is that the emphasis is on Soviet 
import trade and India's position in 
it and as such it is based primarily 
on Soviet trade data and information 
covering the period 1965-19S0. The 
Soviet Union brings out a stati.stical 
yearbook known a$ "Foreign Trade of 
the USSR” giving commodity-wise and 
country-wise import and export data 
under 1-7 digit classification both In 
terms of quantity and value. This 
official, publicationt ivhich is the main 


source of trade data, has been relied 
upon. 

Twelve cv>mmodities have been 
selected for detailed study. They are 
tea, collee, raw tobacco, black pepper, 
shellac, raw wool, leather, cashew, jute, 
juie bags, jute packing materials and 
cotton textile febrics. These items 
were important in India's list of 
exports to (he USSR, accounting for 
nearly one-half of the total exports 
from India to the USSR in 1980, while 
their share in 1965 wiis about 80 per 
cent. Moreover, most of these are 
homogenous products and hence unit 
values derived from the data are 
assumed to represent import prices for 
the purpose of analysis. The detailed 
study of selected commodities is pre¬ 
ceded by a discussion of the theory, 
policy and overall performance of Soviet 
foreign trade to facilitate understanding 
of the development of Indo-Sovict trade 
in its proper perspective. 


Theory and Policy of Soviet 
Foreign Trade 

The basic principles of foreign trade 
as put forth by Soviet specialists arc 
complete equality of both sides in 
foreign fomomic rrlatiuns. iion-inlcr- 
ference in internal affairs, adherence 
to (he sovereignty of a stale in foreign 
cconoinie relaiit>n.s and .strict fulfilment 
of obligations taken with regard to 
trade unci cccjiioinic agreements with 
foreign Stale.s. Although Soviet eco- 
nomist.s do not accept theories of 
foreign trade as propounded in the 
West and hold the view thitt these 
theories arc not applicable to Soviet 
foreign trade, many scholars not only 
in the West but in some socialist 
countries have employed Western 
lhn)rie.s to analyst' the forcigki tnulct be¬ 
haviour of .socialist c^umtries. A Botha 
)ui.s tried tcj apply tlie modern 
'trade and growth* theory to explain 
the actual courses of development of 
the USSR and some East European 
countries. .Many Soviet economists 
opine that foreign trade contributes 
about 10 per cent towards the growth 
of national income every year. How¬ 


ever, on the question of autarky they 
do not agree with the view of some 
Western economists that hocialism and 
uiit(irk.v go together. But they think 
that due to certain historical circum¬ 
stances beyond its control, the Soviet 
Union was forced to push import 
substitution to the cxliemc at certain 
times. 

In rcspon'ic to Soviet criticism of 
trade lestrictivc and discriminatory 
practices followed by the capitalist 
countries, many Western scholars allege 
that there were non-larill burners 
indirectly implied in Soviet foreign 
trade practice ihiough the stale mono¬ 
poly of foreign trade, centralised ph:li¬ 
ning. bilateralism, trade agreements,* 
and so on. Soviet economists B 
Vaganov and A Eiumkin have, how¬ 
ever, in a series of articles rejected the 
contention of Western critics and 
asserted tha^ specificities in Soviet 
lin<*igii Iradt! practices do not cuinc in 
the way of adopting normal commorci.il 
approach to trade either by the Soviet 
Union nr hy tfs li.iding p.irtncrs. 

On the question of prices and terms 
of trade, a few cconocnists like 

Rio\mi, P M.irci and J Michael have 
nolcd that the Soviet Union was ex¬ 
ploiting the countries of the Eastern 
Europe by exercising its superior 
political and economic power and that 
the roubie was overvalued. However, 
D Hoizman has disagreed with this 
conclusion based on his study of trade 
data of Hungary, Poland and Bulgaria. 

We.stern scholars contend that in 
the Soviet Union, foreign trade prices 
were not related to domestic prices 
and this complicated the problem of 
exchange rate of the rouble which was 
overvalued, being pegged at a higher 
level arbitrarily by the planning organ.s 
making it inconvertible. Several Soviet 
economists have observed that the lack 
of relationship between domest’e and 
foreign trade prices affected cfhcicni 
decision-making in foreign trade. How¬ 
ever, in their opinion, the Soviet Union 
conducts trade the basis of world 
market prices adhering to normal 
world market competition. 
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In ihc West there is a feeling; that 
in the licUI of iorcijtn trade, the Soviet 
Union preferred big firms and large 
countries to small firms and small 
countries. While refuting such an 
allegation, B Vaganov and A Frumkin 
opine that **by virtue of objective 
conditions, small firms cannot possibly 
conclude multi-million rojublcs worth of 
contracts with Soviet organisations, 
especially for co-operation in building 
large industrial projects or developing 
natural resources”. 

Soviet policy f»n foreign trade as 
reflected through the ('official statements 
in the C(»ngrcss Sessions of the troni- 
munist Party of the Sox iet Union 
during the last 13 years shows ‘Con¬ 
siderable consistency' and continuity in 
respect <»f expanding trade and ecrcio- 
mic relations with other countries. 
The Soviet foreign economic policy is 
aimed at utilising the advantages of 
international division of labour. In the 
opinion of Smiet scholars, the Soviet 
state has created, in principle, a new 
type of ecemomic relations among 
countries and its foreign economic 
policy it, inseparable from its foreign 
poliev, the objective of which is to 
create, along with other socialist conn' 
tries, favourable international conditions 
for building socialism and communism, 
to strengthen the unity of socialist 
countries, to support national liberation 
movcinents and to extend all-sided co¬ 
operation with the young de\ eloping 
countries. Soviet scholars a.sscri that 
the Soviet Union has followed the 
policy of peaceful co-exis!cncc with 
regard t»> developed c.ipitalist countries. 
At the XXV Congress of the CPSU, 
Brexhnev stressed the increasing role 
of the foreign trade sector and parti¬ 
cularly relations with developed capital¬ 
ist ci>untrics when he said “among the 
main economic problems, the develop¬ 
ment of foreign economic ties is gaining 
increasing significance. This results 
directly from the rapid growth of our 
national economy and big changes in 
the world - succe.sses of the policy of 
peace and detente. In foreign economic 
tics we sec an effective means of 
solving both political and economic 
tasks'*. This note of optimism and 
hope was rather .shortlived and Brezh¬ 
nev observed in February 1981 at the 
XXVI Congress that “the slowing of 
the detente process and the arms race 
imposed by the impcriali:^t powers arc 
no .small burden on us as well**. He 
ob.served this in the context of declin¬ 
ing trade and economic lies with the 
developed capitalist countries in the 
lato 1970s. 


II 

Soviet Foreign Trade Performance 

The total foreign trade turnover of 
the Soxiei Union in 1981 was 94.1 
billion roubles as c\>nipared to 2.9 
billion roubles in 1950. ‘hus showing 
a spectacular increase of 51 times in 
as many years. The average annual 
incitM.se ill the deciulc ol I95t).s \va.s 
ilioul 21 per cent which went down l<» 
12 i)«r cent in the 199()s arid rose 
spectacularly to 32 per cent in the 
1970s. .Average aninial grovvlh rates 
for the three fixe->ear plans cohering 


the period 

1965 to 1980 

wore as 

follows 

• 

(per 

cent 



per 

annum) 

VIII 

Plan 

(1966-70) : 

16.2 

IX 

Plan 

(1970-75) : 

25.9 

X 

Plan 

(1976-80) : 

16.1 


Thus in the period 1971-75 the growth 
rate of foreign trade was the highest 
and ii also coincided with the peak of 
detente during which Soviet Union’s 
trade with Ihc USA and other deve¬ 
loped capitalist countries increased 
significantly. 

In spite of a spect.icular increase in 
foreign trade, the share of the Soviet 
Union in w'orld trade was just about 
3.4 per cenr in 1978. As per UNCTAD 
statistics, the share of the USSR in 
world exmiii trade declined from 4.3 
per cent in 1960 to 3.8 per cent in 
1976. M M Maksimova, a Soviet 
ec4inoiiii.st. has noN-d tha* while Ihf 
Soviet Union occupies the second place 
in industri;d production, it occupies 
ninth place in foreign trade turnover, 
and that the Soviet Union does not 
p'av an iiiipoi'aol roh* m w<»r1d tiade. 

The study of the commi>ditv com¬ 
position of export and import trade 
shows that a marker transformation 
has taken place during the last 4-5 
decades. From the pt>silion of an 
exporter of only raw materials in the 
pre-war period, the Soviet Union has 
become an important supplier of indus¬ 
trial goods in the world market. 
Export of machinery and equipment 
constituted about 20 ^pec cent of total 
exports in 1980 as against 5 per cent 
in 19.’3H, Taking the recent iK-rtod. the 
combined share of 3 groups of exports, 
namely, 'machinerv and equipment* 
‘fuel and electrical cnerg>'* and ‘ores, 
metals and concentrates’ was about 70 
per cent in 1980 against 59 per ccfit 
in 1965, On the other hand, tluj shun' 
of grouiis such as ‘foodstuffs*. ‘wood 
and w-oiid iirodncts' and Vheinicals’ has 
dcoUiied during the .same period. 

A study of the category cojnpo.st- 


tion of exports reveals that the aggre¬ 
gate of 9 categories of exports fell 
.short of the total value of exports. 
This residual was denoted as ‘others', 
which was in the range of 13-19 per 
cenr in different years. According to 
some Wc,^tern scholars, included 
among 'others* i.s export of arms, 
defence equipments, etc, by the Soviet 
Union. 

The import structure has also 
undergone a change. For instance, 
the share of machinery and equip¬ 
ment went up from 33 per cent in 
1965 to 42 per cent in 1978 but came 
down again in 1980. The Soviets 
have given utmost importance to the 
import of machinery and equipment 
as a source of advanced technology 
for the economic development of the 
country. According to 1 N Ustinov, 
technical improvement in the ocean 
fleet, railway transport, agriculture 
and engineering industry have been 
brought about with the help of im¬ 
ported machinery and equipment. In 
terms of value, imports of machinery 
and equipments constitute 15 per cent 
of tt»tal investment in machinery and 
equipment <if the country during the 
X Five-Year Flan. 

Among other commodity groups, 
‘food stuffs’ and ’manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods’ are important and their 
share was 36 per cent in 1980. Im¬ 
ports of consumer goods accounted 
for about 10 per cent of tola! retail 
trade turnover in the country. Under 
the leadership i^f Brezhnev, the Soviet 
import poliev seems to have under¬ 
gone a change from ‘minimum im¬ 
ports’ in the miil l96()s to ‘.scloctive 
iiberali.sutioii til inipoit.s* in the 1970.'!, 
In 1980, the Soviet Union had a sur¬ 
plus trade balance of 5.1 billion rou¬ 
bles, exports accounting for 49.6 bil¬ 
lion rouble.s and imports 44.5 billion 
roubles. The value of trade surplus 
in 1980 was almost equivalent to the 
entire export of the country in 1960. 
The Soviet Union has generally en¬ 
joyed a surplus trade balance during 
the period 1965 to 1980 except in 
three j'ears, namely 1972, 1973 and 

1976 when the country imported un¬ 
usually large quantities ^>f to 

tide over a sharp decline in domes¬ 
tic production. This consistent sur¬ 
plus balance of trade .seems to 
stifiigtheii the argument that the 
value of exports dcit-nnine Hu* value 
of hii>port.s and that the Soviet Uniw 
through bilateral balancing. Bilateral 
balancing the -trade In its own favour 
ha.s deliberately followed a policy of 
balancing of trade also stems frotn 
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the desire of Soviet planners to im¬ 
prove the terms of trade in the face 
of problems such as trade discrimina¬ 
tion and restrictions imposed by trad¬ 
ing partners, non-convertibility of 
currency, and so on« 

The Soviet Union generally has a 
surplus balance of trade with socialist 
countries and developing countries 
and a deficit balance with developed 
capitalist countries. There is no possi¬ 
bility of fretting any idea about the 
balance of payments position from 
the published Soviet literature. On 
the basis of data from Western sour¬ 
ces, Paul Ericson and Ronald Miller 
have made a study of Soviet hard 
currency balance of payments for the 
period 1970-1978. As per their study, 
the Soviet Union had a deficit balance 
,of trade in 1972, 1975 and 1976 on 
account of heavy food grain imports. 
The sale of lumiiionolary gold during 
1976-1978 was estimated at S 5.6 bil¬ 
lion, Net incxjinc Iroin services show¬ 
ed a rising trend between 1971 and 
1974 followed by a steep fall in the 
subsequent years. Revenues from 
tourism, merchandise trade, trans¬ 
portation, etc, have not incrcascvl pro¬ 
portionately nor were they commen¬ 
surate with the net jKiymcnts that the 
country had to make towards Ihe 
interest on debt. On capital account, 
the Soviet lUiinn hivs borrowed hi‘:ivilv 
after I97.i and in IMTo total 1»or- 
rowings (mainly for grain purchases) 
reached a staggering figure S 5.402 
million. The USSR was highly credit¬ 
worthy in the eyc.s of Western credi¬ 
tors. 

A study of the direction of trade 
reveals that the group of socialist 
countries were the major trading 
partners of the Soviet Union, account¬ 
ing for about 54 per cent of imports 
and exports of the USSR in 1980. 
The developed capitalist countries ac¬ 
counted for about one-third of Soviet 
exports and imports. The share of 
the developing countries was just 
about 12-14 per cent of total Soviet 
trade. The share of socialist coun¬ 
tries in total Soviet foreign trade has 
steadily declined since 1965 when 
they accounted for about 70 per c^^nt 
of Soviet import and export trade. 
This loss of about 14-15 percentage 
points suffered by socialist ccuntries 
has gone in favour of the developed 
capitalist countries whose trade with 
the USSR grew significantly. The 
share of developing countries has 
pracitcally remained at the same level 
during this period. 

As per Soviet scholars, there is a 


phenomenal increase in the Soviet 
trpde with developing countries and 
there has also been a notable shift in 
the structure of mutual trade. Soviet 
specialists opine that this satisfies the 
interests of both the Soviet Union 
and developing countries themselves. 
However* in the opinion of some 
Western scholars, Soviet trade with 
developing countries was primarily 
for political reasons. The Soviet in¬ 
terest in tropical agricultural products 
and certain industrial raw materials 
has been emphasised by Glen Smith 
who feels that the economic factor 
was more important in Soviet trade 
with developing countries. 

m 

Indo-Soviet Trade 

During the period 1965-1980, the 
total trade turnover between the two 
countries increased by 4.8 times, the 
value of total trade turnover in 1980 
being 1739.8 million roubles which is 
equivalent to Rs 17.311 million. 
India's exports to the USSR as reveal¬ 
ed from Soviet data showed fluctu¬ 
ations between 1965 and 1970 which 
was followed by a generally rising 
trend with a sharp increase in 1977, 
There was a sudden drop in exporUs 
in 1978. In 1980 there was a 72 per 
cent increase in exports over the level 
\yi the previous year. 

India's imports from the ‘USSR 
t.ho\v<‘d a m'neral dedining trtjnd 
between 1965 and 1971. This was 
followed by a modest increase till 
1978 and a sharp increase in the 
subsequent two years. However, the 
average annual growth rate of Indo- 
Soviet trade was about 25 per cent 
between 1963 and 1980 against 36 
per cent growth of total Soviet foreign 
trade turnover. Hence India's share 
in the total Soviet foreign trade turn¬ 
over declined during this period. For 
instance, the siiare of India in total 
Soviet import declined from 2.34 per 
cent in 1965 to 1.35 per cent in 1979 
but recovered to 1.85 per cent in 
1980. 


So far as the balance of trade is 
concerned, during the period 1965 
and 1980, India had u surplus balance 
for 12 years and the Soviet Union 
had surplus balance for 4 years. 
Hence India has accumulated a sub¬ 
stantial net trade surplus of over 
1145,4 million roubles. This might 
have helped India partly repay loans 
received from the Soviet Union for 
various projects built with the Soviet 
assistance in the past. However, if 
the trend of trade surplus persists in 
favour of India, then the Soviet 
Union, following the policy of balanc¬ 
ing trade with every trade partner, 
might curtail iniports Irom India. Al- 
tcinjitively, India ihu\’ be Inrrrd to 
import more from the Soviet Union 
and in that case the Soviets may like 
India to import more machinery and 
equipment rather than more of oil 
and non-ferrous minerals or news¬ 
print. 

The composition of Soviet imports 
from India by major coiimhi.lily groii]).s 
has undergone a snl).stantial change 
between 1965 .and 1980, as shown in 
Tabic 1. The combined share of 'agricul¬ 
tural raw materials* and ‘agricultural 
consumer gotKls’ was about 80 per cent 
in 1965 which has gone down to be¬ 
low 47 per cent in 1980. On the 
other hand, the share of 'manufac¬ 
tured indusirial goods' has gone up 
from 9.6 ner cent in 1965 to 19.4 per 
t'cm in 1980. 

The author has studied the tjverall 
trend of Soviet imports in respect of 
12 select commodities, giving a detail¬ 
ed iicroiiiit (if major bt^nrccs of siipnl\\ 

India's share in the Soviet imports, 
unit value comparison of imports 
from major suppliers in the Soviet 
market, and so on. In respect of com¬ 
modities where the Soviet Union Is 
also a major producer, a study of the 
trend in Soviet dixiiestic production 
has been made. Similarly, wherever 
applicable, the trends in the Soviet 
exix)rt of the.'ie .select commodities lia.s 
been studied. Moreov'^r, an attempt 
has also been made to comnarc the 
unit value of imports into the USSR 


TabiJ5 1 


Group Code 

Onnmodities 

(pel cent) 

19a5 

1980 

5 

Agricultural 
raw inaterials 

51.4 

23,8 

7 

Agricultural 
c*onsiimer goods 

28.0 

22.8 

8 

Manufactured 
agricultural based 
products 

8.2 

10.2 

9 

Manufactured 
industrial goods 

9.0 

19,4 
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ow imitation can be the most 
dangerous form of flattery. 



MiBhrooming savings 
companies, sh&y 
prin^les, unsure 
honesty. They can give 
the whole business 
a bad name. 


Success has its own price to pay. 
ft ^ivcs rise to imitators. Fly-by-ntght 
operators, make-shifc organisations. 

A tribe that puts little store by ethics 
or Ideals. Confidence tricksters who 
present to the public schemes which 
seem as attractive as the Peerless 
proposals but which arc actually a 
far cry from the “NO RISK, 100% 
secure Pccilcss proposals'*. I hesc 
imitators float schemes which arc 
not based on actuarial calculations 
and are therefore unscientific; they 
do not maintain the required amount 
of investment in Government 
custody, which make them 
financially unsound. Their balance 
sheers are never made public. 

All too often, the poor investor 
realises, when it is too late, that he 
had misplaced his trust. 

Happily, the Pceilcss repuration 
has never been so maligned. In fact, 
the passage of years has brnu?,ht us 
more new' friends. Petipic from all 
walks of life, from all p.irts of the 
country who, like others before 
them, have placed their complete 
trust in us and our foolproof 
schemes. 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Peerless Team renews a pledge—to 
work cowards the greater good of the 
common man and our motherland. 


THE FIRST 
FIFTY YEAPr 
1932-1982 
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with world market prices in respect 
nf commodities where relevant data 
were available for recent years. An 
attempt has been made in this note 
to give highlights in respect of only 
three commodities, namely tea, raw 
tobacco and cotton textile fabrics. 

IV 

Commodity Studies 

Tk-v 

In 1980 the Soviet Union imported 
about 71,000 tons of tea worth 110 
million roubles which was equivalent 
to about Rs 1,094 million. In terms 
of quantity the increase in import 
was nearly twofold lieiween lf)65 and 
1980 and in terms of values the in¬ 
crease was alH>ut threefold. Import 
was marked by wide fluctuations in 
the midcilr <il 1970s. 

India was the major source of 
supply of tea in the Soviet import 
market followed by Sri Lanka, Bangla¬ 
desh and China. The share ot India 
hail Mii^hlK declined in the recent 

Unit value ot imports .showed 
a secular declining trend between 
19(i5 and 1970 loIJowi'il by a modest 
upward trend in the next 5-6 years. 
Subsequently there was fluctuation in 
unit value. Unit value comparisons of 
supplying countries showed that India 
had been a cheap source of supply of 
tea for the USSR in many years al¬ 
though unit values of tea from Bangla¬ 
desh or Sri Lanka were lower than 
that from India in a few years. A 
comparison of unit value of tea im¬ 
ported into the USSR with interna¬ 
tional market price showed that the 
Soviet Union had been able to pro¬ 
cure tea at a lower price than the 
prevailing international prices. 

The Soviet Union was a large pro¬ 
ducer of tea, the production in 1979 
being 115,000 tons. Tea production in¬ 
creased through extensive as well as 
intensive measures. Area under the 
crop increased by 11 per cent between 
1965 and 1979 and there was two-fold 
increase in yield during this period. 
Over 90 per cent of tea was produced 
in Georgia and the rest in Azerbaijan 
and Russian Federal Republic. 

The Soviet Union was a regular ex¬ 
porter of tea. Average annual quantity 
of tea exported from the USSR during 
1978 and 1980 was 16,000 tons. Tea 
was exported primarily to socialist 
countries such as Mongolia, Fohnd, 
Hungary, GDR, and so on. Mongolia 
regularly imported about oie-third dl 
tdftgl Soviet exp^s. Unit value of 
pt^na waa teflAROly tower ttan the 


unit value of Imports. This might 
have been mainly due to the export of 
low quality tea produced domestically 
by the USSR. In 1980* the unit value 
of export of tea was 710 roubles per 
ton against 1.555 roubles per ton for 
imports. However, unit values of ex¬ 
port to GRD and Czechoslovakia were 
higher than the unit value of imports. 
While it was diHicult to establish that 
the Soviet Union had actually exported 
tea imported from India or Sri Lanka, 
the large quantity of tea import seem¬ 
ed to have certainly increased the 
export capability of the country. 

On the basis of data on domestic 
production, import and export, year- 
wise net availability of tea has been 
worked out as also per capita availabi¬ 
lity of tea in the USSR for the period 
1965-1979. Net availability of tea had 
increased by 108 per cent during this 
period and per capita availabiilit>'’ by 
over 80 per cent. Per capita consump¬ 
tion of tea in the USSR at 0.56 kg in 
1979 was low as compared to 3.3 kg in 
UK and 2.1 kg in Iraq and 1.52 kg In 
Sri Lanka. It was slightly higher than 
0.48 kg in India. Tea is a common 
beverage of Ihe Soviets and many of 
them prefer Indian tea to Georgian tea 
produced within the country and to 
tea imported from other countries. 
While Soviet citizens like to have pure 
Indian tea, what they generally get m 
retail stores is a blend of Indian tea 
and tea produced within the country. 
With the rising income of Soviet citi¬ 
zens, the demand for tea might be 
expected to increase in the future. As 
per the forecasting estimate carried 
out in the study, total Soviet import 
of tea in the USSR might go upto 
95,000 tons by 1985 and imports from 
India might go upto 77,000 tons if the 
trend prevailing in the past continues 
in the future. 

Raw Tobacoo 

The Soviet Union Imported around 
83,000 tons of raw tobacco valded at 
about 191 million roubles which was 
equivalent to Hs 1,896 million. There 
have been wide 5 'ear-to.ycar fluctuations 
in the quantity of raw tobacco imported 
into the country during the period 
1965-1980 — declining from 104.000 
tons in 1965 to 55,000 tons in 1969 
and going up again till 1973 followed 
by a dedining trend tIU 1978. 

The Soviet Union imported raw 
tobacco from a large number of coun¬ 
tries major among them being Bulga- 
riai Yugoslavia, Greece, Dem<^atic 
RepubUc 01 Korea md India. Bulgaria 
vipjfim betweeii 45 and 60 per cent oi 


total imports of the USSR, Besides 
these there were other countries .such 
as China, Cuba, Syria, I'urkey and 
Rumania from which the USSR had 
occasionally impotted raw tobacco. 
India's share in total Soviet import of 
raw tobacco was quite substantial 
ranging l>etween 20 and 25 per cent 
during the la.st 8-l0 xrars. 

Unit value of imports has gone up 
continuously during the pcriixi 1965- 
1980, the rise being particularly sharp 
since 1975. As against 768 roubles 
per ton in 1965, unit value of import 
was as high as 2,349 roubles in 1979 
but declined by 6 per cent in 1980. 
Unit value of import of tobacco in 
the USSR was almost on par with im¬ 
port price of USA although in 1975 it 
was much lower than import price of 
the USA. 

Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece got 
a higher price from the So\ict Union 
than India and other countries, pi>ssihly 
due to better quality of tobacco. How¬ 
ever, this needs to be investigated and 
confirmed. India and the Demi>cratic 
Republic of Korea were the cheapest 
sources for the supply of tobacco to 
the USSR. 

The Soviet planners vvere very con¬ 
scious and sensitive about the P»*ice 
factor which was evident from the 
study of the behaviour of the trends of 
ttnit values ^nd quantity imported into 
the country annually during the period 
1965-1980.' 

The Soviet Union was one of the 
n,ajor producers of tobacco in the 
world. Output of tobacco in the USSR 
increased from 194,000 tons in 1965 to 
over 318,000 tons in 1977. This in¬ 
crease in output was due to both ex¬ 
tensive and intensive cultivation, yields 
having shot up from 1.220 kgs per 
hectare in 1965 to 1,748 kg per hectare 
in 1977. Tobacco is cultivated over an 
area of about 182,000 hectares in a 
few republics such as Uzbekistan and 
Tadlekistan and the area under this 
crop increased by abmit 20 per cent 
between 1965 and 1977. However, it 
is important to note that there has 
been no increase in the area under 
tobacco in recent years and that there 
were fluctuations in production pi>ssibly 
due to vagaries of climatic conditons. 

The Soviet Union is a regular ex¬ 
porter of raw tobacco, exporting to 
the tune of about 1,000-2,000 tons per 
year. Switzerland and Finland were 
among the major buyers of raw tobacco 
from the USSR. The unit value of 
export of raw tobacco was 1.919 
roubles per tomie in 1980 which was 
much lower than the average unit value 
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of imports but higher than unit value 
of imports from India and the Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Korea. This fact 
gives a theoretical possibility for the 
Soviet Union to export raw tobacco 
imported from India or Korea. How¬ 
ever, exports were quite insignificant 
as compared to- the quantity of domes¬ 
tic production and imports. 

The forecast analysis carried out 
on the basis of past trends shows that 
import of tobacco by the USSR may 
go down to 79,000 tons by 1985 
against 8),000 tons in 1980. However, 
import of tobacco from India may go 
up from 23,000 tons in 1980 to 30,000 
tons in 1985* Considering the low 
correlation cocfTident in this regres¬ 
sion exercise, purticulurly for total 
Soviet import, the author does not 
wish to attach much significance to 
this estimate. 

CUt>sely related to the study of im¬ 
port of raw tobacco and its forecast 
estimate is the trend of import of 
cigarettes into the Soviet Union. The 
import of cigarettes into the Soviet 
Union ha.s doubled during the period 
1965 to 1980 which might also have 
affected import of raw tobacco into 
the country. Average annual import 
of cigarettes during 1978-80 was 
about 57,000 million numbers. Bulga¬ 
ria, Cuba, Democratic Republic of 
Korea and USA were thc^ major 
sources of .supply of cigarettes. India 
was not a major supplier of cigarettes 
till the recent past, and in 1979 230 
million pieces were exported. In 1980 
cigarette imports from India shot up 
to over 1,076 million numbers and 
yet it accounted for Jess than 2 per 
cent of total import of the countiy. 
There is further scope for stepping up 
exptirr of cigarettes to the USSR from 
India. 

C(vnT)N Texiti.k Faiirics 

In 1980, the Soviet Union imported 
about 227 million metres of cotton 
and cotton type textile fabrics at a 
cost of 179 million roubles which was 
equivalent to Rs 1,781 million. Bet¬ 
ween 1965 and 1^80, the import of 
cotton textile fabrics increased by 138 
per cent in terms of quantity and 359 
per cent in terms of value. While 
annual import figure^ show fluctua¬ 
tions, a secular rising trend in import 
was evident from three-year moving 
average figures calculated for the 
period 1965 to 1980. 

The Soviet Union imported cotton 
fabrics from as many as seven coun¬ 
tries — Hungary, GDR, Folandt Cze¬ 
choslovakia, India. Pakistan and Egypt 


Hungary was an important and steady 
source supplying about 30-32 million 
metres ever>' yc\ir. 'this was a good 
example of intra-bloc economic co¬ 
operation where long term ;rade agree¬ 
ments exist among socialist countries. 
Poland and GDR assumed importance 
since 1969 as significant suppliers of 
cotton textile fabrics to the USSR. 
During the period 1976-1980, the 
Soviet Union imported about 30 mil¬ 
lion ineli'es of cotton fabrics amially 
from these two countries. After 1970 
Pakistan emerged as an important 
supplier of cotton fabrics to the 
USSR. Average annual import from 
Pakistan was about 32-33 million 
tnt'tres during 1976-1980. India's share 
in the total Soviet import had been 
quite high ranging between 21 to 38 
per cent during the last H to 10 years. 
In 1980 India's share increased to 43 
per cent of total Soviet import when 
supply from India exceeded 98 inillicin 
nietn\s. 

In 1980 the unit value of import of 
cotton fabrics was about 79 kop, i c, 
.iboiil Hs 7.7o per inetrr. There had 
been a rising trend in the unit value 
of imports since 1972 in contrast t<? 
the relatively steady level uplo 1971 
when the unit value was below 40 
kt)i>, i e, lls 3.80 per metre. There 
were wide Buctiiations In the unit 
value of imports among the various 
sources of supply. Average unit value 
of import of cotton fabrics from Cze- 
t ho.sl(>vaki:t ami GDR were three 
times higher than that from India and 
Pakistan. This might be partly due 
to the differences in the category, 
composition and quality of cotton 
fabrics imported from different coun¬ 
tries. 

A special effort has been made to 
compare the fluctuations in unit values 
between India and Pakistan. While 
unit value of import was higher in the 
case of imports from India upto 1973, 
between 1974 and 1976 the unit value 
of import from Pakistan was higher 
than that from India. Subsequently, 
the situation has again changed. It ha*s 
been observed that the Soviet Union 
stepped up import from Pakistan 
whenever the unit values of import 
from Pakistan was significantly lower 
than that of India. It has also been 
noted that the Soviet Union imported 
mainly coarse type of bleached and 
printed fabrics from India and that 
India had been one of the cheapest 
sources of supply of cotton fabrics in 
the Soviet market. 

The Soviet Union was an egporter 
of cotton fabrics and expecting in a 


few years it was a net exporter of 
cotton fabrics. During the period 
1975-80, the Soviet Union exported 
cotton fabrics in the range of 160-250 
million metres per year. The Soviet 
Union exports cotton fabrics to over 
20 countries - - socialist countries, 
developing countries and even deve¬ 
loped capitalist countries. Mongolia, 
Cuba, Vietnam, Bulgaria, Singapore, 
Indonesia and UK were some of the 
important markets of Soviet cotton 
textiles. Mongolia imported about 
45-50 million metres of cotton fabrics 
from the S<)viet Union every year. It 
is observed that the Soviet Union ex¬ 
ported fabrics to developed capitalist 
countries presumably to earn much- 
needed foreign exchange. The unit 
value of export was about 29 kop per 
mi'tre in 1980 against 15 kop iwr 
metre in 1905. The unit values of 
exports were less than half of the unit 
value of import which might, possibly 
due to 

(a) inferior quality of cotton fabrics 
manufactured in and exported 
from the USSR; 

(b) heavy subsidy for exports to 
countries like Mongolia, Vietnam, 
and Cuba and foreign trade prices 
not being related to domestic 
prices; and 

(c) the categories of cotton fabrics 
exported being quite different from 
the categories imported into the 
country. 

The Soviet Union was a major pro¬ 
ducer of cotton fabrics in the world, 
the total output in 1980 was about 
7 billion m(.*tre.s tonipared to 4 billion 
metres in USA, 2.3 billion metres in 
lapan, and so on. However, the total 
output of colton, woollen and siik pro¬ 
duction in the USSR was about 9.5 
billion metre.s in 1979 as compared to 
11.7 l)illion metres in the USA. The 
total per capita availability of cotton 
fabrics has been calculated on the 
basis of domestic production, imports 
and exports for years 1965 to 1980. 
The total availability of cotton fabrics 
in the USSR increased from about 
5,322 million metres in 1965 to 7,203 
millioii metres in 1980 showing a 35 
per cent inciease over the period. The 
per capita net availability of cotton 
fabrics increased by about 18 per cent 
during the above periodt It was ob¬ 
served that domestic production did 
not increase much during the last few 
years which seemed to have caused an 
increase in the imports into the coun¬ 
try. It was also observed that the 
sudden increase in'the Soviet imports 
from. India ditHas the last 3-3^^ yarn 
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might be due tt> decline in imports 
from Pakistan and Poland. 

The forecasting exercise show.-, the 
prospects of a 20 per cent increase in 
imports by 1985. . Based on the past 
trend, the estimate for 1985 was 275 
iiiilliioi me'res. Soviet iin])or(s Iroiii 
India were estimated to go up from 
98 million niHre.s in 1980 to 138 mil¬ 
lion im'tres in 1983, that is an increase 
of about 59 per cent. 

V 

General Observations and 
C'onclusions 

The share of the 12 selected com¬ 
modities in Soviet total import has 
declined over the period 1965-1981) as 
a result of their lower growth rate as 
compared to that of total Soviet im¬ 
ports. However, India has maintained 
her position as one of the leading; 
suppliers of these commodities account¬ 
ing for 40-50 per cent »»f total Soviet 
imports in respect of these commodi¬ 
ties. This suggests that India occupies 
an important place in respect of this 
group of commmlities in the Soviet 
import market. In other words, the 
Soviet Union largely depends upon 
India lor niefting »lie rctniirriuenl n) 
the country in respect of these com- 
modifies. 

* Within this ovcr.'ill picture there 
were variations with respect to specific 
commodities. In the case of tea, 
coffee, black pepper, jute hags, jute 
packing material.N and cotton textile 
fabrics there was a general increiaing 
trend m the total Soviet impoit.s, year- 
to-year fluctuations notwithstanding. 
In other words, the Soviet import 
market had been expanding in respect 
of these commodities. In the case of 
raw wool, raw leather (small), jute, 
.shellac and cashew, imports showed 
a general declining trend, particularly 
since the iiiirl-]97()'.s. India h.Ls im¬ 
proved her position in the Soviet 
market in respect of coffee, black 
pepper, raw tobacco and cotton textile 
fabrics during the period 1965-1980. 
India's share has significantly gone 
down in the case of jute and raw 
wool. In some cases like tea. jute 
bags, jute packing materials and raw 
leather India has maintained her posi¬ 
tion in the Soviet import market during 
the above period. 

One of the important feature.s of the 
Soviet import trade as evident from 
the select commodity study was wide 
year-to-year fluctuations. Standard de¬ 
viation and coefficient of variations 
calculated for ^ch of the 12 commo¬ 
dities for the period 1965-1980 show¬ 


ed that in a majority of cases the 
magnitude of fluctuation was higher in 
the case of imports from India than in 
the case of total Soviet imports, issues 
relating to fluctuations have been dis¬ 
cussed and analysed, including the 
question whether wide fluctuations 
were compatible with a planned 
socialist economy. Among the reasons 
explaining fluctuations in the quantity 
of imports were 

(a) uncontrollable nature of world 
market conditions, 

(b) fluctuations in import prices, 

(f) ■noii-essentiiir natiin* of .select- 
commodities in the import prio¬ 
rity of Soviet planners, 

(d) fluctuations in the domestic pro¬ 
duction of commodilies which 
were also imported, 

(e) imperfection of a planned economy 
reflected through possible lag in 
communication and lack of co¬ 
ordination between policy makers 
and executive organs, and 

(f) the possibility of non-fulfllment 
of trade agreements bv trading 
partners. 

It has been observed that fluctuations 
oenmed lare<4y <hie to lln; .specific 
nature of Soviet import demand in 
ropi'cl of some .select commodities. 

The study of unit values shows that 
between 1965 and 1971 there was a 
general trend of mild fluctuation bu‘ 
in some cases a steady declining trend 
was prevailing. In the sub.-^equer.t 
period unit value fluctuations had been 
very wide. Looking at the position 
between 1965 and 1980, unit values ol 
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imports of tea, raw wool, jute, jute- 
hags iind jute packing material; in- 
crea.scd by 25 to .50 per cent. But in 
the case of coffee, raw tobacco, black 
pepper and cashew unit values increas- 
I'd In ^3 tinus. Usut values ol lm]X3rt 
from India in the case of tea. black 
pepper, iute bags, juic packin.<t mate¬ 
rials and raw leather (small) were 
generally within 10 per cent range of 
the average unit values of Soviet im¬ 
ports during 1965-1980. In the case of 
cotton fabrics, raw wool and raw 
tobacco unit values of import from 
India were .generally less than 25 per 
cent of the average unit value of total 
imports. Thus, on the whole, India 
had been the cheapest or one of the 
chewpest sources of import f<^r the 
USSR. 

'I'o w'hal extent have unit values 
influenced the choice of the 'Soviet 
planners on the quantity of import;; 
and on the source of supply 7 This is 
a matter of considerable importance in 
underslunding the behaviour of Soviet 
loreiun tradi*. The .sluily shows that 
the Soviet Union has made serious 
efforts to w'dcn the supply base of im¬ 
ports in order In fulfill the Kvowing 
requirements of the country in a large 
number of commodities like tea, coffee, 
tobacco, fnlton iestile fabiic.s, and so 
on. Hence in this situation the choice 
<ii soiiu'c o.’ Mippiv beoomc.s crucial for 
Soviet planners. The analysis of com¬ 
modity-wise and country-wise imports 
revealed that the Soviet planners have 
.generally made calculated decisions 
about *he quantity of impivris and 
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sources of imports based on the levels 
of unit values. In this re.iiard the 
present siuil> contradicts the conclusion 
of M Sebastian. Soviet planners are 
thus guided hy the objeclive of maxi* 
misinft gains from import trade. Soviet 
foreign trade organisations carry out. 
import trade as a business with trading 
partners and hence, under nomral 
circumstances, their behaviour does 
not difbT Inin the foreign tradr 
behaviour of any other country. How¬ 
ever, foreign trade being the mono¬ 
poly of the state, the Soviet Union has 
made certain exceptions to the above 
'practice. Tor instance, in recent years 
the Soviet Union has imported jute 
bags and jute packing materials at a 
higher unit value from Bangladesh than 
from India, Apart from quality dif¬ 
ferences, this was oossibly due to the 
fact that the basket of goods that 
Bangladesh could offer was much 
smaller than that offered hy India and 
hence for balancing trade with that 
country the Soviet Union might have 
deliberately imported goods at a 
relatively higher price. Import of 
coffee from Fthiopia at a higher unit 
value in 1978 and 1979 also nppered 
to fall in this category. Similarly, a 
stable and assured supply of a com¬ 
modity is a condition which seems to 
weigh heavily in the decision of Soviet 
planners to Import even at a higher 
unit value from one country than from 
another. This observation about Soviet 
foreign trade behaviour may be rele¬ 
vant for exporters of certain com¬ 
modities from India. 

Thus on the basis of the study c'f 
selected commodities, some of the 
malor conclusions are : 

fa) the Soviet Import market bas 
increased from a modesi to a 
substantial degree in terms of 
both quantity and value. Howr- 
ever, in a lew cases the import 
market has declined or remained 
stagnant, 

(b) Soviet import market has been 
of a highly fluctuating nature. 
It is not certain as to how' such 
wide fluctuations could have 
li(']ii‘(iU‘(l the trailing partners 
of the Soviet Union including 
India, and how it could have 
bestowed stability on the foreign 
trade sector of these countries 
as has i*ften been claimed by So¬ 
viet .spccialisb’. 

(c) India has been a major source 
of suppLv in the case of most 

K' of the selected commodities. 


(d) India has been a relatively cheap 
source of supply to the USSR. 

(e) Soviet imports were generally 
quite responsive to fluctuations 
in import prices in determining 
total imports as well as in the 
choice of supply source which 
indicated that the economic 
factor was quite important in 
Soviet import trade. 

(fl In relation to total Soviet im¬ 
port trade, the share of the 
selected commodities has declin¬ 
ed iluring the last one and a half 
decades. Hence a further growth 
in India’s exnorts to the USSR 
may depend largely on increased 
exports of other cemmodities, 

(g) A forecasting exercise has been 
carried out on the presumption 
that trend preva’ling over the 
last I!' years might continue in 
the next five years. This study 
suggests a modest increase in 
tea, coffee, cotton textiles, jute 
bags and jute packing materials 
in respect of both total Soviet 
imports and imports from India. 
Tn a iVw itefn.s like raw wool, raw 
leather and jute there is likely 
to be a decline in imports into 
the Soviet Union. In respect of 
raw tobacco although an increase 


in Soviet import is not likely, 
India might improve its share in 
The Soviet market by 1985. 

[This pai>er is based on the author's 
btiok Indo-Sovict Trade: A Study of 
Select Items of Export from India in 
the Soriet Market to be snortly publish¬ 
ed by Somaiya Piiblication.s, Bombay.] 


DSP Financial Consulianta 

DSP FINANCT.AL CONSULTANTS is 
coosidering opening of offices abroad to 
promote * mm-rcsident investments in 
India and Indian joint ventures over- 
yeas. It has successfully managed rights 
and jniblic issues of equity 5hare.s and 
dc])(‘ntuns of .several reputed coin- 
tiunics. Having developed a network 
c*f .»;iib-brokers for the puriiose of rea¬ 
ching investons all over India, the com¬ 
pany ha.s emerged its one of the leaders 
in deimsit mobilisation for private and 
I)nl)lie .vector co]npanie.s. It ha.s r«*gis- 
teied fair growth in 1981-82 with ex¬ 
pansion of gro.s.s income from Its (iS 
lakli to Bs 107 lakh and in gross profit 
from B.s 15 lakli to H.s 25 jakh. Net 
piolit amoiniled to Jls 15 lakh against 
t)ievionj4 year’s Rs 0 lakh. The direc¬ 
tors, h»)\vcviT, have only maintained 
dividend at 5 per cent with a view' to 
eonserving re.sonrcc.s for future i^lans. 
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Contemporary Debate on Classes and Modes of 

Production in India 

Alice Thorncr 


For over a dozen years Indian and foreign marxists have been arguing irith passion, subtlety and 
an abundance of statistics about the existing mode of production in Indian agriculture or, more broadly, 
in India, There have been proponents of capitalism, pre-capitalism, semi-feudalism, colonial and post- 
colonial modes, and recently, a dual mode. 

From the beginning, the debate has been carried on simultaneously at several levels: that of the 
individual cultivaiing unit, that of the agricultural sector of a ijarticuhir region (a g, Punjab Haryana or 
Eastern India) or of India as a whole, that of the entire economy of a region or of India as a whole; that 
of the colony-metro pole relationship or of the imbrication of India in the world economy, A number of 
authors have brought in freshly gathered field data at the first and second levels to hutlress their argu¬ 
ments, Others have drawn upon the vast stock of data avaiUihle from official sources such as the Farm 
Management Studies, the National Sample Survey, the Rural Credit Surveys, the Censuses and Agri¬ 
cultural Censuses and the Rural Labour Surveys, Some authors have used historical sources to document 
their analyses of nineteenth century developments. Several of the economists have employed mailic- 
matical models, A handful have restricted themselves to purely theoretical exercises. 

This paper seeks to delineate the main issues at stake in the debate, embracing modes, forces and 
relations of production; modes of e,xpIoitation; agrarian classes: social formations, contradictions and 
articulations: movements and dominant tendencies; effects of imperialism and of centre-periphery links; and 
recommendations for praxis. 

This is the third and last part of the paper which has been published in three parts. 


Diredion and Pace of Change in 
Independent India 

I'lSA I'.VIN.UK, NlllxMM. Si:n Cilil'l 
rXHIvSIl (]llA■l■IOI*\IH1V^'X, SHARXn LiN, 
JJl'IVVNK.MI (Ju»nA, Ai'aiu^jiia Ch.Vkivx* 
tuMriY, Asiiok Hudua, Aiva(.iiau Virodh 
SAM rif> Gaii. Omvliiit 

1\ tlie sninc article i>n cla>s d»tfo 
reiitiatioii which wc liave alreaily 
cited, Ut.sa Patnaik also taki-s up the 
uneslion of the ‘trend’ aiul ‘jiioiiienl* 
111 the devcUipinerit 4jf Indian agrarian 
relations. At Indeiiendencc, .she wri¬ 
tes, differentiation and exploitative re- 
Ki'i<-ti.s among the layers within the 
IH'usuiitry, while already <‘\i.stiiig, 
were over.shad<i\ved in iiii|Ti>rtance by 
the burden of landlordism on the 
peasantry as u whole. The principal 
contradiction at that rnoiiicnt y.l time, 
placing ad other contradict ions in a 
5econdar>' role, was that between 
landlords on the one side and tlie 
peasantry on the other. The trend 
since Indepence is toward lapitalist 
production, but this tendency is 
narrowly based .since landlordism has 
not bi*en abolished and there has been 
no substantial redistrihir urn of land. 
However, the development i»f capita¬ 
list prodiu.^tion, although jiniitcd, 
“means that the content of landlord¬ 
ism today Ls not, and cannot be, ex¬ 


actly the .Stiiiic as at Imlei'wndeuce '. 
(Patnaik 1076) 

l>Tiiiitc Ihiiits, Pabiaik aigucs, arc 
sci to (be iiirthcr development ot the 
ca])itali.st Icntlcncy l>\ the hieh levvjl.s 
cl ''precapitalist gioiind jent'*, ’ Small 
peas::i:i‘.s aie preparetl to pay “hunger 
rents’' not In'can.sc ul high pixalnctivily, 
bill lM can.se il they cannot iciit in land, 
they wifi lijve no incan.s ol .siib.sis(cncc. 
IJfider the.ie ('ircnnistaiices. the type ol 
capilu.isl iiivc.stjiicnt wliicli has been 
taking place over the x^asl I0-J5 ye.iis 
b that which “raisi'S <jiilpiit and siiiplus 
per unit ol land area*’, .such as in 
irrigation d<Hil)le-croj)piiig. lerfilLsers. 
high-vicldiiig s<»eds. Only in this way 
can the gains from cai>ilali.sl-sly’4‘ pro- 
vfnctjoii .siirrnoniii “the rent ImrrieP*. 
Mcchaiii.sation and lahonr-rciilacoincnl 
have been ULidertakcn primarily when 
r4‘Ciuirt*d to raise the surjihts per acre, 
i c. So as to allow' donlilc c.oppuig. 
I*or ihis re,ison, capita'i-st investment 
and output expati.s;on ha\e shown .i 
crop-wkse and rcgk.n-wisc concentra¬ 
tion” (Patnaik, 1976), 

I'or the future wt* can exjicel a Wel¬ 
ling off and even decline of productive 
i'Upital investment ocicc tlK‘ po!4'ntial 
of a given coiiipUix of technical changc.s 
h;is been realised. “The level ol pre^ 
capitalist rent though with a lag”, 
Patnaik predicts. Henewed capital 


iiive.sliiHlit will oiilv be uiulcr.'aken il 
i: tall cnibixly a change in piodiic'ioii 
tccliiiitjiies tlia* will provide a “.Niih- 
s antia!, di.screic im reuse’* Ln output 
and .snrphi.s pci niiit n{ land area 
(I'utnaik, .1976), 

Ihc Iciidal mod(‘ is still prevalent, 
, aoiding to Niinial Sen (aijitu, wlut 
.i!mi he ieves in the 'Continued ileter- 
ininislic lolc ol iiiipciiali.'^in even :ci 
post-Iiidepi nd* ncc India”. The lact 
lhal India ct)n!iniic.> to lie an 
uitcgral part ol the world capital 
^>.^'Clrl iiidi(‘ales the c<intinii.ition ol 
the same trend o.'".entialIy as in 
the co'oniwil tlays. 'I his is a "nyti- 
lulhsf trend'' w-hicli inaiiilesis iUell 
a colonial or sciiii-colonial s«»cU:ty**, 
where the "leiidal moilc ol produc¬ 
tion and feudal .social fonnalh:n" sur¬ 
vive in an “assiinilalivi* lonii. ninning 
ove-i a variety ot proportionality be¬ 
tween leuda! niixle iiml c.ipitalist 
mode”. The agrarian formation whii’h 
WAS “co’onial .scmi-fendiir* in the co- 
l«»nial period can be Jabrllcil “.scnii- 
coluiiial Minideiidal” in the |hisI-1u- 
depeiulcmv period. “Though eapitaJ- 
i.sni has come. pre*<'apita1ist mode ks 
still prevalent, and capibilist deve* 
Joiniienl is arrested prunarily by the 
inlliHnce ol jini>et:ali.sm,” Sen Gupta 
crmc’iidcs. The bask iniincdiatcly 
ahead, he; urgc.s, “is Iniidamenfally 
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line of fiiH-st-ak* capitilist dcvelop- 
iiicnf'. (Sen Ciiipta U)77). 

H('-entcriiif4 the disciis-sion lo sliarp- 
eii soiiH’ ol lii.s oiif'inal loriini-arioii& 
and (o uiiiiincnt on posihons taken by 
Asliok Hiidru, huiijit Sun ond Jlaniza 
Aljivi, P.itKsh CbaUopadliyuy insLtts 
noiably on the "dual role ol capital- 
isin with jeganl to prccapitali-sm". 
Thai il seeks ImiIIi the desliiiction and 
the prescrvalujii of older loniis, Chat- 
'lopadyay h(ti(h»» "is a universal phe- 
jiotn«’non and not confined to wlial is 
usually considered as ‘i^oloiiics* oi 
‘scuibcolonics’ (Cliattopadhyay 1U80; 

A Ivvo-piirl arlic'e by Sharal G Ian 
puls lorwaid a in‘W term, "a dual 
mode of prodiicliou" lor jHjSI- colonial 
India, Citing Banaji, Sen Ciip'a and 
Brian lJuvey, Ijrn finds ovcia'I agiee- 
iricnt that tlieic Is a MiperiKASitioii of 
niorc than one mode ot pr<idnctioii. 
Jii Ian's lortiinlalion 'tlic (wo primary 
modes (pic-capitalisL and capitalist) iii- 
tcMpciieliate” gcneialiiig *‘a single 
iiiodo uitli dual uliaraclcr having, at 
ocicCf both accoiiimodaliiig atul con- 
ilic jng iiileinul dynamics". State power 
"itiiisl he shaied l)> two hi-stori- 
cally opposed rnliiig classes" since it 
is "based on two historically opi^<tfCtl 
tniinaty modes"; hence it cannot ic- 
inaiii forever stable, ^el, Lin opines, 
it may last longer "diaii has been the 
WLse elscAvlicic in the VNorld". This is 
because the piccupita'ist nuxtc is so 
wcll-cillrcnched, because ol v\ulc re¬ 
gional variaticxn in the .«(trcngth oi 
capitalist lorces, ))(vaii.sc ol liie social 
iciertiu of sheer size, aiul because of 
the role ol cultural factors. (Ian, 11)80) 

Wilh regard to the possibilities for 
revolulionaix action, the oppressed 
classes must struggle against which¬ 
ever ol the two mode.s and elements 
ol stale power "luilds Irend-clomin- 
aiue ici tJu* pioccss '•! transition to 
laildiiig siatiis-doMunaiice". The enemy 
must be carefully chosen sinc<‘ a stnig- 
g’c against the feudal aspect which 
docs not take iiih» ateoiml the Im)iiv- 
geois aspect will lead by default to 
St lengthening ihe. position ol the lat¬ 
ter and "to llie l\pe of e’ass eollabo- 
ration evereised by various left par¬ 
ties”. However, it is not yet the nio- 
inenl lor '‘a .stage of stingglc! for the 
.socialist revolution since the Indian 
boiirgt‘(>isie jh;LS nrnl roinpU^cd iuul 
cannot complc'te the bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revi'hition. 'riiis democratic re¬ 
volution can only "be completed 
through an alliance of the proletariat 
and imiKweiishefl peasantry who to* 
col her constitute .some 90 per cent of 
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the population". (Un, 1080) 

'Iwo recent articles concentrate on 
eleiiieiils ol the cm rent rural scene 
vvhi«.h have been iilentified as “‘len- 
dul*, IJipankar Giipia coiLsiders thi* 
nature of .share*cropping, and con¬ 
tends tfiu- it is "nut a tciidal iustitu- 
lioii but rather appears only in tor- 
iiiatioiis where lendal iii.stitution.s have 
been utKlernimed by capitaiisni and 
wlieit; capitalism ha.s luil >et appear¬ 
ed in all its virility.*' lie xn'<*lcrb to 
VM*w the Indian economy ^is "a capi- 
taii.st one where cupilalisiii iiu.s not 
developed iiniioritily". Ahhough cai)it- 
ah.siu i.s the mam eiiciny/* a revolu¬ 
tionary takeover "is not yet in the 
<ji[ing’‘ so that tiu; prospect is of a 
"long period ol struggle ahead*'. The 
Lelt should not riish to rui.se the cry 
ol ‘iniuicdiute .socialisation ol the land' 
since slogiuis Midi as laml to the 
tiller’ c.ai still niotiva.c' the majority 
ol the pcasant.s, ((.uiplu 1980) 

SimilarJy Aparajita ('hakraborly at- 
.ick.^ the idea "llial tenancy ns an in- 
sdliitioii is necessaii’y feature ol 
iireeapiLilist modes of pKnluclioii. in 
pailicular the leiidal mode" and that 
capita! is* ilcvciopineiit nece.ssarily 
calls lor its disuppcaianee". She 
names L'l.sa Batnuik. Niiinai C!hciiidra 
.iiid Amit Bhadiiii as having sub- 
sciibed to this erioneou.s and, in her 
o])inion, un-Marxist notion. Chi the 
ciAitraiy, Chakraliorly presents the view 
that tenancy is a flexible aiiangement 
wliidi "takes ililb reiit iorms and ein- 
boilics diffeient mixtures ot capitalist 
and precapit.disl iclations under iHfe- 
lent historical conditions". In India 
until very reci*nl times tenancy ha.s 
been cliuracU*ri.s<*d by "very regrc.s- 
sivc lea.ures", and even today iu many 
cases pi'asaiits are subject to “exiiloi- 
tative riiits" and "exorbitant rates ol 
interest". In this way agricultural 
smpliis is Ixing diverted into non- 
juodiictive channels, and the dcvc- 
loiitnecil of capitalism hi agricMi.'hire is 
lield back. 1‘he relations of produc¬ 
tion fiiiliodicd in ihLs process, Chak- 
lahorty concede.^, "are no doubt pre¬ 
capitalist in nature'*. But this <loe.s 
iu>l mean tlial tenancy itself is feudal 
or scmi-fciidal: 

In rndia, until :i*ecent1y, tenancy 
was an kislitiition which was very 
much a part of the precapitalist re¬ 
lations of productkiii that character* 
iscd agriculture. But it is getting 
changed along with changing oon- 
d it ions to the point of becoming 
cornpatihle with emerging capita¬ 
list relations. (Chakraborty 1981) 

For his part, ^.shok Rudra .rknios 


the usefulness of feudali&iu us a con¬ 
cept for analysing uny period at all 
in Indian history. He points out that 
while political ectinomisl.s who iLse the 
term *scun-fClidal* presumably believe 

that t)ie modi' of production in India 
(luring some picvioiLs perkid was Icu- 
dal. much infliieiithil opinion among 
his'oiians rejects the th<*.s!s that there 
was ever leudalbiii in Indian history. 
Alter reviewing the historical debate, 
Kudia castigates the purticipant.s for 
Pciyiiig iii.sullicicnt .iltciitioii to "social, 
ciiltiiial ami fcligioii> iiistiliitioii.s**. 
Wiiereas tlic "Luropcuii geniiLs*' forg¬ 
ed the Icaliiies aiiil lilnaK ol feiidu*- 
ism (mu Ii as eomuieudation, Iioinage 
aiul lealty). the "Indiati genius" in- 
ven eil llu‘ caste sysUm, the Hindu 
t llios. He advancers the hypothesis 
di«it whoic*.i.s in the western world, 
'he hierarchic structure of society is 
iiMinI,tint'd in Mif nltima'c :uiaJ>MS 
In vioknio. ‘//i/s l)tir(iaiUir role in 
Itidifin histtiuf was /'/i/i/ci/ mU Int t in- 
iem-f hni htj (HiuJra I98J, 

in the oiicfii.il) 

This thesi'., Ibulia insists, “has an 
o\tiemc!\ iiiiportanl iiiiplicalion lor 
prai'lii'c'*. The political les>t>ii that be 
thaws is tlial “Hie struggle against tin 
leactionary elenicnls of the Brahmanic 
iilcology" should con-NUlii^' Uci impor 
t.ml elcMieut "in .in\ sliucigle lor pro¬ 
gress ill this counlry'*. (Uiicha 1981) 

This xiropoMil ol Biulra's is very close 
io 'he recoil I niciulation.s ol a lellw'ing 
Mahaiashlriaii orgaiiisalion, the Alya- 
char Virodli Sainiti, at the end of a 
iciToil on riots in Mai.ithwatia in which 
ca.sle Hindus wTi-aked violence upon 
members ol .^chcdired castes. The 
SamiM C'oiitends that llie casto system 
hinctioii.s .v "an exrtcinoly effective 
method of eevnuNnic exploitation*’. 
Ca.ste hierarchies reflect economic po¬ 
wer and ownership of land. As bour¬ 
geois n'1ation.s develop, the argument 
continues, the in.stiliitiori ot ca.stc .starts 
to disintegrate, but the proces.s is not 
smooth, it is at this iioint that citstc 
riots, reflecting conflict of cTns.s interests 
take place. In (ho '‘niix4-d capitub'.st 
economy*’ of today, caste per.si,sts "as 
a piirt of leiulal ideology*'. But il also 
s(*rv<*s the bourgeois system .since one 
ol its functions has been "to prevent 
formation of consciousness* and strug¬ 
gles oil cl:i.ss litiex**. The Samiti calls 
upon all progressive.s and Leftists to 
take up issue.s around spt'cific caste 
quf\stions. and hi support uneondilicnally 
aiitoncinous dalH (oppr&s.sed) move¬ 
ments with democratic demancls again.st 
caste discrimination. "To establish a 
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link Iw'tween fights agaiiLst castc-op- 
pres.sion and class exploitalinnthe 
report conoTudos, “is Mie need of the 
lioiir’% (Atyuchav VirtKlh Samiti 197 S) 
III a inaior rt*\ac\v of the evidence 
^\hich has Iiccoiik' available chiiing the 
1970 s, Gail Oinvedt gives an iinecpiivoc- 
ally affirmative answer hi the fiuesdoii 
as to whether India s agriculture is now 
dominantly capitalisl. Uarking hack to 
D{V>ieI Thoriier's 1969 loniiillation that 
the eirieigenee of capitalist farming le- 
IJresenli'd one. facet of the indiistrial 
nwolution which was transfoririing 
fndia, she stresse.s “the links hetweeii 
agricidlurc and indnstri. cih anil conn- 
irysitlc". (( 3 invodt 1981 ) 

At the time of IndciKmdcnce, Ornvedl 
lK'!icve.s. Indian agricuUnic \v;is “pre- 
doniinuntjy lendal in cluiiaclcr, thtingh 
impoitant ('lenienfs ol eapitahsni had 
I 'I'his was u “casU'-stiiielnred’’ 

l<imi <jf (I'udaliMii which c\i.s!ed hcfoie 
the IbitJsh period. When tlu' c<il<)niid 
slate no IuiilToi oflickriy erihiivcd tin* 
«astc Msleni. ‘caste* and class’ licgaii 
lo represent separate stK-iiil phenomena. 

' bill there w.is still a neai'ah.sf)lu*e c<u- 
jclalion between lin in’’. Heeans*' of the 
parfienlar ca.Nle ,b.p»*el ot Jiidian fenda’- 
ism, Oniveill alfirnis, ‘ rhe anli-leudal 
imivement wa.'. e\])rcssed not only 
diioneh pcasanl revohs but also in the 
ia<lie.il anli-ea.Nfc 'novenienis ol I’litih*, 
\inbedkai and reiiiai". (Oinvedt 1981) 

I'or the pr<‘seii*, Ornveilt'.s argunienls 
for the doininjifiec ol t aiiitalism can 
Im' Mjiniiied up as fodow.s; 

(I) over hall of the rnial iiopiilulion 
depend upon waL'es: 

f2) all cullivalors aie fon ed Iti sell lo 
some extent in the inarki't. and 
their pioiluelioii is goveniod by the 
lipv.s of thi' market: 

( 6 ) the means of }>rodiiethni in aevi- 
culture arc now, to a large extent, 
produced industrially and aupiired 
through the market: 

(4) tlH'ixi liits been a siibshmliul growth 
in the ii-se ot e.-ipilal inputs such 
ns fertilisers and oil engines; 

(5) there has been ,i genuine, if liaU- 
ing, growth in agricultural xirodin:- 
lion; 

(6) gencralLvcd cjonunodity production, 
including the sale of lalionr iunver, 
prevails; 

(7) tho prinmr> aspect of the relation- 
•ship of the nirai rich w'ith the 
rural p(-or is as exploiters of labour 
imwcr; 

(8) the- rural Minj-proleturiat Is, by 
and Iarge> an increasingly, niobih\ 


migrant and free class, whose dif- 
h'rences with the urban working 
class “.seem more those of quantity 
than of qualilv”. (Omvedt 1981) 

Di^spite ihi* evidence which she mar- 
.shals to prove the reality of capitalist 
development in agriculture, Oinvedt em¬ 
phasises her assessment that this deve¬ 
lopment "is not leading to any increased 
overall welfare for the rural (or urhaii) 
mas.se.s". She disparages the as.smni)lion 
of some authors that "inniikserisation, 
paiip<Ti.salioii. growing landlessness, etc. 
are theruselv<‘.s .signs of ‘semi-feudalisin' 
or the lack of capitalist developiiienr*. 
(Omvedt 1981) 

Oniveiit’s prescription for political 
action re.sts upon her tailh in the le- 
vohitionary iiotcntial of tlu* rural pro¬ 
letariat. She is persuaded that the agri¬ 
cultural lalmurers and iKwn- peasants 
are capable “of loniiing a centre around 
which middle pea.sants and other op- 
pre.sscd sections can be united”. Ac¬ 
cordingly, sbe deplores the tendency ol 
the major parliamentary left parties to 
call lor aUianees ihclnding the rich 
pea.sants’*, who, .she fxmU'iids, arc in 
elTect “the village rulers and capitalist 
larftwrs*’. Thi- appari’nt w'cuknc.ss ol 
lh<* rural semi-proletariat, Omvedt tells 
us, is belied by "vast uiiriibeis ot 
diverse anil uiireixirted or imder- 
ie])t>rtcil cla,she.s" involving “ugriciiltiirul 
labourers and other labotirers as we.’I 
as ]ioor and middle peasants'*. Since 
"class exploitation is compounded wilii 
easUi and national oppression'* many 
si niggles assume forms which arc 
difficult to identify as caiss conflicts, 
as for I'xample those ot the jharkhaiid 
jMiikii Morcha in the tribal area ot 
Hihar or tbc Dalit Panthers in Maba- 
rashtra. Although up lo now the “rmal 
toiling masses have not >et fuiuid their 
own rcvoliitionarj- ]>arty**, Omvedt con¬ 
fidently foresees for the future “tiwiinl- 
tons political developinciiLs". (Omvedt 
1981) 

Balance-Sheet 

What, we may now ask, ha.s been 
clarified in tho iioursc of the pa.st dozen 
years of debate, and what remaiiKs 
controvcrsial'i' First of all, there wou’d 
no longer appear to he any doubt that 
c;apita]isni today donnnate.s Indian agvi- 
('ulture a.s it already wa.s gimerally seen 
to dominate industry' at the lime the 
discussion began. Does this mean that 
the mode of production which prevails 
in cimteinpomry India is capitalist, and 
subject to the Marxist laws of uiolii>ii 
of capitalist development? Here, the 
answer ts less evident, since India's 


capitalism ha,<; emerged in a particular 
txdoniai .settiing, markedly dilTercnt 
from the conditions in the nx’troi>oli- 
tan countries' where capitalism was 
born. 

B\ what criteria hns the prevalence 
of capitalism been c.stablished? It has 
bccii abmulantly shown that the exisl- 
cric«“ ol widc.spicad tenanc\ and/or 
slian'-cropping does iw»t neicssai ily 
indicate the presence ol U'lukd rela¬ 
tions of prod(i(‘tioii: nor doc.s- the ixm- 
(*cfitrati<in t»l laudliolding t4igethcr with 
eiillivatioii of .small units b> large mini- 
liers of pc.isants. By ibc sonic token, 
the Use of wage labour cannot b> itsell 
be token as a sure sign of c.ipitali.st 
1 dal ions. V<'t Itie shift from exploita¬ 
tion Ihroiigh tenants U^ laigc-seoic or 
intensive farming by means of hired 
IoIkhii' is .significant. 

ITie growth of lajiitalist fanning in 
hulia has be«'n ac<.‘oiiip.inicd bv. in fai-l 
amoiint.s to. a Iransfoimatiun ol rda- 
tfons of proiliictioii and lonns ol cv- 
ploitatioii. Sfrv'ile. di'ltt-f^onded, aflif/ 
r)r (raditioKuilly tiofl labour ha.s been 
laiiroK snppl.inted b\ tree, relatively 
molule, wage labour, paul (il nieagn'* 
ly) loi the mosi ])aU in cash. Tnvi'Sl- 
ment in iiKKlcrn, .scktilinc agrieidlnre 
ba.s enurmoiLslv exiiamlcd, and has 
resulted, on the whole in enhance I 
priHliic'ion, at li*ast of certain eiops in 
i crtaiu aica'.. Tenancx ;iKid shaic-t rop- 
ping ariangcment.'. have in mans vi'gi- 
i)i)s been ailapb'd to the new ceoiitmiie 
a a! technical rcquiiements. 

Ycl niastcr-wivaiit types *)f bdiavi' 
oifi*. r\‘ra-ceon<Huie ismstrainls. roik- 
reiilicig aiwl usury luiv* by no means 
d’sappcari'd. .X parlic‘ul:ir fc‘;ilurc of the 
Intlian .''■cene is the va.st mass 4il un- 
or under emploxed who if tlie> «'.»n- 
not eiufgiate and find jobs outside of 
agrienUiiie. CKCreise iqiward prc.^Sllre on 
the rental price ot laud, and down¬ 
ward prissmc on wage ratios. The 
school of thought which tried to tak** 
account of lhc.se aspec's by l.ibelling 
Indian .agiiciiltnre .srun-fcudal ha.s 
withdrawn from the debate after uImmiI 
the middle of the I97(ls. but there is 
still talk of the per.sisteiic<‘ of feudal 
and .semi-feudal relatUnis of piodiic- 
tion. Similarly, (hr* original pr<jporieiits 
of a c*olonia] mode have lhenwe''vcs 
dropped the b*riu, wliile the term 
‘dual mode' ha,s. to mv kiH)w ledge, at¬ 
tracted no follow eiA*. But the rooeepf.s 
of the preservation/destructiori of earlier 
tnode.s of production by capitalisin, and 
ol the arliciilatioii of diflermt modes 
within a single ,siH‘ial formatlou conti¬ 
nue to figure in the disens-sion. 
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Si'veial autluirs who accept the Irail- 
ing role of capitajisin iioncthi-Ic.ss ex¬ 
press grave doubts as to the likelihcxicl 
of its further and full development. 
They point out olwitaelcs to capitalist 
progress on the national scaUi such as 
the relative narrowness ol India's in¬ 
dustrial base in terms of the size of 
tfic country, the. d<-‘i)eudcnco of this 
industry on foreign technology, the 
vcr>' limited ainount of employment 
provided by the secondary sector, and 
the cxtnwe modesty of the ecomanic 
demand for consumers' g(M)ds. There Is 
agreement that capitalism in agricul¬ 
ture cannot be depended upon to solve 
tlio crucial problems of access to land 
and to food ol the vvhrde rural p<»pu- 
lation 

The set i)f rural classes proposed by 
the various authors ranges from Ashok 
}bidra*s drastic finality to Ninnal 
Qiandra’s siff-fold grouping, and the 
even larger niHiilMM' t»i categories uscil 
hy Joau Mencher aial Utsa Patnaik. 
This lack of aexord on the array ol 
rural classes shfuild not surprise us. 
Apart frmn maiked regional differencf's, 
it woiiM scf'm that the class c'onfigiiva- 
(ion which one sct\s deiH'iids primarily 
fill fine’s jioiut fil view. Kesearehcis 
trying variously tfi explain why a lami 
leffinn has or has mit actually been 
implcim^ntcd; when agricultural dcvc- 
Ifipinent programmes wfirk jutid when 
they don’t; why particular candidates 
or iiarties reivivi' the vfitcs of specific 
village grouiis; where reform or revo¬ 
lutionary movements arise and spread, 
fir where they are nippetl in the bml; 
should fibvifiii.s'iy not Im* c\i>f*efcd to 
tfime up with iflciitical list f»f chisses. 
Under the eireumstanecs, elffirls tfi at¬ 
tach nunu'ricul values to patlieular 
elas.sf\s aic even Iclss coiiiparablo. There 
IV not even a eouscnsiLs as to tlic iile«- 
tity ol the tv pica] iiroduei’i': is he an 
indetviulent niiddU* peasant or. on the 
coiitrary, is he an imptiverished tenant, 
shari'-eiopper or agrlcnUura] lalKiurer? 

Cul-olf points in size of landholding 
tcrias are e'early inadecpiate for mark¬ 
ing filT agricultural classes. Omibina- 
lioas of landholfltng eategfirics with 
other ehar,u*teristir.s (such as labour 
relations) la’.come iinwiedly in practice. 
In the cfiur.se of preparing the present 
article I tried to make up a table 
showing the relative .shares of the niral 
liopulation attrilnited to each class by 
the different authors who have attemp¬ 
ted this e.xereisi'. (Bha<Itirl, Ninnal 
Chandra, Prasad, Mcnehrr, Hiidra, Om- 
vedt) ant] to include the ono-shot esti- 
mate.f! of this or that class by otbe*’ 


pcdi^oMic. iaiD- 


writers (eg, Alavi and Lin). But the 
nibric^s utilised by these w'riters prfived 
.so flisparatc that 1 had to giv<‘ up the 
attempt. 

I'hc varifius discussions of eohmial 
Irulia havf* all anphasized the )>anefu] 
effect upon the older Indian ecfinoniy 
twhe'.hfT I'haracleristid as Asiatic, feu¬ 
dal or precapitalist) of its involuntary 
integration into tlu' world caxiitalLst 
circuit. Ffir some authors, Biitish trans- 
forniadfin of its Indian colony into a 
maiket for maniilacture.s and a source 
of primary products such as wheat, 
cotton and jute, served to establish 
dfaninant canitalist relations in late 
nineteenth eentiirv' India, or in oertaiu 
regions of the country. For others, 
iinpcrialLsni in its own interest shored 
lip feudal elciTifmt.s in Indian economy 
acid .society. All agree that India is 
still tributary in large degree to the 
international market: some refer to 
this as .senii-cfilfiniol statics. O hers pre¬ 
fer to speak fit India’s periphcial capi- 
ta!i.sru in relation to metropolitan 
centres. 

Fiir’y Uitervcnlioiis in the debate 
were largely liuiitcil to ccononiie issues. 
Later papers have paid increasing at¬ 
tention tf) cleineiits ol coii-sciousuess 
and cnlliire, wd'h .special reforenee to 
<asle. One ol the vveakucxses ol Mar- 
xbl studie.s on India has been preciselv 
a failure, perhaps even an unwPliiK- 
ness, to deal adcfjuately with this basic* 
facet fil Indian society. This i.s otU' of 
the directif)ii.s which lulure d»d)iPo can 
most Iruitfiilly exphirt'. Aixither is the 
more detailed aiuilysKs of The ro'e of 
the State. 

Atthongli the arguments have Sfunc- 
liine.s bcf'n f'oiiehed in highly abslrarl 
language the mode ol pnxUif'lK^i df'- 
bate eonufit lx* dismi.ssed as a scholas¬ 
tic tpiarrel over dcfinitif)n.s. The parti¬ 
cipants arc, without r.\ceiMion, engaged 
or eoiieeined scholars, who hope 
through their research and writing to 
contribute to Icftvving pobtical actifin. 
A.S Omvf'flt has observed, the ixdeiiiics 
began at a critical moment in Indian 
ugrieiiltiiral devoloimiont, “expressed 
politically in the NaxaTjari revolt” ns 
a bo a new' iijisurge of agitation by 
agricultural labourers which, in turn, 
cnlctl ffirlh a wave of repre.s.sioTi by 
the rural elite “symbolised in the 1968 
Kilvenniani ma.ssacTe, first In a long 
.scries of atrocities on Harifan.s’’. (Om- 
vwlt 1981) 

hVir this reason I have taken the 
trouble h) spell out in ciinsiderable 
detail the preci.se political implicatioiw 
drawn by each author on the basis of 


his own analysis. As we have sf'en, 
these range from calls for cromplction 
of the capitalist transformation of agri¬ 
culture and the Imiirgeuis revolution to 
demands for immediate organisation 
under the banner of siicialist revolu¬ 
tion and th<‘ alx)lition of wage slavery. 
Many of our contributors casligah! the 
left political parties for having prea¬ 
ched class coHalwration with rich pea¬ 
sants or capitalist farmers against 
‘feudal eJemeiits*. 

Few of Ihern calculate the odds for 
the ' succe.s.s of the single-class move¬ 
ments which they favour. Few consider 
the tact ical problems persuading 
poor p«\isants and lalxmrers belonging 
To rcspect.iblc, or uicr<*ly ’backward” 
raste.s. to unite w'itb uiitouchal^lc.s for 
immedi.ato, let ii.imo long-range (le- 
mands. 

If someone with no personal experl- 
ciire in.ass IcadiT.slnp may be per- 
initled to pass I'oimnent on her fellow* 
academics. I wouhl say that most of 
the political prescriptions smack of the 
armchair and the scholar's candle. Thi.s 
i.s not to disparage the value of scifxidi- 
fi<‘ and theoretical discussions for re¬ 
volutionary practice, but rather to sug¬ 
gest that they be rojiibincd with practi- 
I'.il le,ss»uis learned fiom .u liial .striig- 
gle.s. 

(Concluded) 

Note 

This article is to appear in Ih** 
volume "VoaU* ef C.lassi^ cn rht 

Sud** editcfl by Jacques Poiu'b»']iadas.s, 
number 6 (aiilunin 1982) in th<* Col ce- 
tions Purnsharta pub1i.shed by ibe Kili- 
tion.s do TEcole dc.s Ilautcs Kliulcs wi 
Sciences SiK’iales, Paris. The earliest 
version-s of this study were presented 
in hvo seminar papers in the Centre 
dTitudes de ITnde et do TAsie <hi 
Sud (Centre of South Asia Studies) in 
Paris in 1978 and 1979. 1 subsequenllv 
reworked the material several times as 
a basis for talks in 1981 and 1982 to 
groups in the Kerala Univers’tv, Trivan¬ 
drum; the Institute for Social avid Eco¬ 
nomic Change, Bangalore; the Centre 
for Studie.s in Soda] Sdences. Calcutta, 
the A N Sinha Institiite for Social 
Studies, Patna; the Political Science 
Department, University of l>lhi; the 
Saitlar Patel Institute, Ahmedabad; the 
Institute of South Asian Studie.s of the 
University bf Peking; and the London 
School of Economias. T should like to 
05rprcss mv mratitude to all of the 
friends and colleagues who ooinmented 
on these talks; I learned a great deal 
fmm^ them. Particular thanks are due 
to Kirsten Westergaard, who came from 
^penhagen to Paris to help me work 
through some of the more difficult 
theoretical aspects. 

Ih® items in the bibliography 
which follows have appeared in Indian 
louitials from 1960 to the end of 1981. 
Most of the authors are themselves Indi- 
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uns, .souie of theui working abroad. A 
i ew titles to wliicb there is no specific re- 
U rencc in the text have been included, 
Itir the most part articles which arc not 
l^iitred on India, but which may none- 
^leless be interesting for readers who 
v/Lsh to pursue the subject further, eg, 
loster-Carter, Westergaard. For the 
Iieneiit of readei^ with limited access 
to journals and library facilities, 1 have 
delil^rateiy included as many veisions 
us 1 could find of articles with more 
or less the same x>uiport published by 
die same author in differetil x>eriodicals« 

To judge from the citations in the 
papers which ionn Uie baw: of my 
.survey, books have played o^ily a wUnoi 
u}\o in the discussion. 1 have nonethe¬ 
less listed a lew volmnes, once again 
ior the convenience of scholars, which 
are relevant to the subject even tlmugli 
1 have not referred directly to them. 
One Ixiok which several colleagues 
liave mentioned to me, but which I 
liuve not been able to lay hands on, is 
described as a pirated collection of 
ciiliclcs Jroiii the Economic and Voii^ 
liad Weekly of Bombay on the mode 
of production debate. It was imblislied 
; m 1979 or 1980 by Vanguard Books 
I Limited in Lahore. The name of the 
'editor has been given *:> me us Najain 
Sethi. Another i>ook which may have 
l)v now coin<*- out, but which I have 
.i!m) not M’Cij, is jiicutiouf'd by Paresh 
Cliaitopadbyay in his 1980 article. He 
note* that it w^as originally written tor 
imblicatioii in the proposed volume on 
the mode of production debate, to be 
edited by Hamza Alavi, A Cundci 
Krank luid John Harris. 

I have aimed at lis'iiig every sigiP- 
licaiit contribution to the debate. There 
are ’ certainly, neverlht'le.ss, omissions 
uliich 1 regret, 1 shall welcome any 
adilitioJial citation. L have also tried 
earnestly to give a fair, though inevitably 
higlily condensed, veision of the urgu- 
iiicnts ot each participant. Here again, 
whc^rc 1 have laiied, 1 must a.sk lor for- 
bearaucc and corrections. 
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DISCUSSION 


Agricultural Prices and the Left 

Indradeep Sinha 


rilK (lisngiird ior facts and prejudice 
■•guitLst the leK, particularly against the 
Communist Party of India (CL*1) and 
pcrscMially against me that is evident 
in >-oiu corrc'spondent’s dispatch (*Rc- 
iiiuncriitive Pricers and the Left* bv 
H M, mv, October 23,1982) has com- 
]»elled me lo .send this contradiction. 

Your tx>rresi>ondent insiiuiates tluil 
(ilPI Kvecutivc* j'csolution on "Grim 
torn! .sitna ion” wa.-* not a reflection <ji 
the ol)jcc‘live rcalit>' existing in oin 
roniitry today but only an “ingenious 
initiative” by CPt leadership to over- 
“<ILs.sid<*nce*‘ inside the party an^l 
li> attract voU-s in llie forthcoming 
assembly olcction.s in Aiidbra iUid 
Karnataka. The existence of a severe 
biod shortage tliis \tar has by now 
Iwen admitted hy reSiHiiisible organs ol 
the bourgeoisie including the Govern- 
inenl ol India which luus already cou- 
trai ted for the import of nearly 4 mil¬ 
ium tonnes of wheat ami may do more. 
Your eorrespondtiil has sinved mibwly 
bv (leining .-iiich obvious facts. 

Y(Uir correspondent’s rejection of the 
GPI slogan b>r lakeov<fr of wholesah 
tritlc in foodgrains and nuiriopoly pur- 
rluiM; ol all stocks brought to the mar¬ 
ket can .serve the inlere.st.s ol only tlic 
big vvho’esalc traders who .sei/c every 
opportunity ^>1 .shortage for minting 
iiKiriey out ol the miseries of ibe ccjin- 
iiioir people. 

It is difliciilt to l^dieve that your 
torn-simndent i.s really ignorant about 
the CIH slogan cm issue prico.s. The 
Twelfth Ongress of the CPI heal at 
Varanasi early this year reiterated oncjc* 
again that Ls.siie prices of foodgrains 
.should not exceed 15 per cent of the 
procurement prices and that the dual¬ 
pricing of sugar should Ije abolished 
and the entire stock should be sold at 
what is known as ‘levy prices* through 
licensed .shops. 

Your corrcsxiondent has sung pane¬ 
gyrics lo the Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission (APC) and has lauded its recom¬ 
mendations. But he lias concealed 
(mm his readers certain Inconvenient 
facts revealed in the APC reports. 1 
cite just three illustrative examples. 

First, the APC report on wheat for 
1981-S2 season notes ^t the **beha- 
viour of wheat prices can be better 
viewed in the context of rise in gene¬ 
ral price level and particularly the rise 
in the price index of agricultural corn- 


modi'ies. Deflated by the price index 
of agricultural cnmimoditics, the wheat 
price iiidc'x worked out to 77.4 in Jiim* 
1981 as against 80.8 in June 1981). 
Similarly, deflated hy the all coniino- 
iiitic.s price index, the' wheat price in¬ 
dex showed a decline from 06 in June 
1980 to 04 in June 1981". In other 
words, the i)arity index of wheat prices 
sSx>datoiily 60 per cent of the 1970-71 
level in June 1980 :ifid doctined 
further to 64.4 per cemt in June 1981. 

Secondly, us pointed nut in the 
Minute of Dissent to tUci main AV(j 
seiKirt on khaiif cerlals for l982-8;>. 
while the price of wheal luts lu-eo in¬ 
creased IrcMji Hs 117 per (inintal in 
1980-81 to R.X 142 in 1982-8:1 or by 
more* than 21 per cent, the price ol 
jiadcly hits been increased from lls 105 
lo Rs 122 or by a litt'e over 16 pc'r 
cent. In u'ber words, the parity index 
of paddy prieex lias declined ewen more? 
llum that of wheat prices jts ccanparetl 
lo 1970-71. 

Thirdly, while between 1979-80 and 
1982-83, the minimum price of sugar¬ 
cane was increased from Rs 12.50 to 
Its 13 per quintal (or by a mere 4 per 
cent), the price of levy .sugar was in¬ 
creased from Ms 2.15 lo Rs 2.75 per 
kiUigramme (or by nearly 30 jHir cent). 
Similarly, the parity index of raw cot¬ 
ton in 1980 stood at only 80.6 per cent 
of the index of cotton tcx’ile prices. 
Since then the parity index has d<?clinctl 
slill further. And finally, according to 
the R<*port of die Task Force on Jute 
Te.\ti!fcs (1981), while the whf)lcsalc 
price index of raw jute s^ood at only 
139 in 1979-80, that of hessian stood 
at 248.45 and of B Twills at 565.64. 


'I he conclusion is inescapable tlut th<' 
decline in the parity index of three 
('<muncrc]al crops — .sugaix^ane, cotton 
and jute — has been sharper tlian that 
of wheal and paddy. 

ThiLS, evcii according to the APC rc- 
lK)rt.s, the pricM' parity between agrl- 
cidtiiral aiul non-agricultural conunodi- 
lies iis it .slfM)d in 1970-71 Iuls .sharply 
fii’clincd by the end of the decade and 
shows u declining lieiul even during 
the 1980s, It IS n<it siiiprising, there- 
lore, that during llic cm rent Kharif 

sciLson the govcnuiicnl of VVcsi lleugal dc- 
iii.'Kided a iiiinimmn price <it Rs 152.29 
per ijuintat for paddy whih* llie gov- 
tMiiment oi Uttar Pradesh demanded a 
jJiicx- of Rs KK). Viewcil in this back¬ 
ground, the CPI demand ol Rs 140 
ipiinlal lor paildy would appear lo be 
• |iiite re:tsofiabK'. 

Thi.s bring.s as Iq \onr miTCspon- 
ilcnt’s discourse on ‘a sound pric«' 
I)olicy for agriciiltiual i-ommndilic.s*’ tm 
•vvbicli there was "an atiimatcd discus- 
.sion” at a seminar at IKderabtad (Sept¬ 
ember 10-12) at which Indradeep Sinha, 
.d1<*gcdly *‘nnc(|uiv<ically*', “articulated 
the ikmantls of capitull'^t agriculturo 
and rich fanners*' and asked H 
I lanuinacitha Rao to “adjust” hi.s views 
with the “existing .soeio-ec'^motiiic 
realitv**. 

1 must begin by eatcgoiicaily re- 
inidiaiing the .siTy insinuations made by 
your <om\spoiidcut wdio was iiiether 
present at the Hyderabad seminar nor 
hixA c-ared to read the papers presented 
at the s<wiinar or the. rec-ord of dis- 
eii.s.sj(>TLs that follow<*d. He dtK\s not 
seem to be aware of llu- c<inteiit of 
I he discussion that followed ITatitinian- 
tha Rao's spwah and the actual differ¬ 
ence l>etwccn the view.s presented by 
Rao and myself. The price questirm 
was not at the centre of the discuLssion, 
thougli it formed a ]jart of it. 
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ECONOMIC AMD 


Tlio iri:i!ii (I'.esiN of llaniiinantlKi Kuo 
\vas Uiat atziiniltiire beiiit; u biologicaT 
opera'inii its ladoi.s ol piociurtion (in- 
('Tiilio;: iiKLchiiK's) are ilivi 

m)i|(' iind. tlierrloH'. moiieni 
tural lf'ihnolo'j\ is .sra e-ociihcil. More- 
ovu'-. land ii-'diN'rlinitiiin and the 
nner^tcu'C fit niillions ol .small iarm 
holdinus /s a n’al |io.ssiliility and jL;r()\v 
rral?t\. llOncr (he peasant inove- 
iiuTit uhI jniMif inlcrveiitarci tan .suc- 
fcssliillv slrcn"th<Mi the sniall jw-xsanf 
<‘c«)n<»iiiv .m<l tan stall Ifie devehiiv 
iiitfi* til (*a|)jt.i!i.siii ill ai'iiciiihire. I\i> ■ 
uM-nt ol t;reaicr priif. ovtr ami ahovi* 
tla* remunejativc prices, ui'l not hel[i 
tlu* small laiiner.s ht't'aiise pik-c* latloi 
taniio! lit* iLsctl as a jncviiitive til capi- 
lalisiH in ■ij»ri'iihiic. 

Ihcsi-s v\as icimllcd h\ iiu* aiul 
■» iimnlM't f)l oihei ffttionii.sls, Mv main 
ts)n!enti<in was I hat llao’.s iHiccplion t)l 
the Indian at'j'aiiaii reality \va.s based 
on .^nhie^‘live tiesiic and ool On tacts. 
The nhjet'ivc realilv was comp<).s<'(l ol 
such phenomena a.s « calculated i)oiic>’ 
of .•^ahotai'C ol land i-elorm.s; lai:i;es(:utc 
evietioiLs under oKitial patronaj'e, 
moimtim' w.ist* ol alroeities aKaio.sl 
tla? rural poor; jiersistence of usury, 
lionda.i'e and social di.seriiinnatioii; (le< 
Ilia I of min’iiiijfii uuues lo agricultural 
lulionrers and remiiucralive pric'cs to 
peasants; i{iahl>in,ir of ^]} pnicliiction 
resomxs'.s Mich as land, water, ixiwer. 
lertiliMT. .sectLs, eredit, elc, as also 
potilicul leveraRti hy the tiny Kn»iip ol 
landlords and rich peiLsants, rcsnlliny* 
ici the lapicl 'depeasantisation* of the 
pciusiiiitry and swellinv; ol th<* ranks ol 
l;nitres.s lahonrer.s. 

1. was ill view ol Ihese facts that I 
ehunu tfrised Kao'.s (>ptiini.sm about the 
vi.ihilily oi .small farms as not in tunc 
with the '•xislim» reality acid assimxl 
him ihat we will take hLs advice into 
aeeonnt and or^ani.se the .small farms 
intii viable co-oireralivcs once the poll- 
tieal correlation o* lorces is chanjj[ed 
and tfie pre.secit aovenunerit is replacsnl 
lt> .1 popular deiuoeratie j'oveniment. 
Had your isirrespimdcnt known tht.'se 
facts he mij'ht not hav<' accii-sed me ol 
li\,]e^ lo adhi-st m> views to the exist- 
inju: socio-oi'DOumic set up instead ol 
>Inie);;]in$; to change it. 

coiTi-spondeiit hiLs not correctly 
rei)re,sented Hao'a view's on the (|ues- 
tinn of remunerative prices as well. 
Bao (lid not oppo.se the piiyincnt of 
rcniuiierative priec.s for agricultural 
priMliice and even complained that the 
hulk of (he agriculturists are not get- 
tinu Ihc prcxairemi'nt iirict^s fixed by 
the But he felt that paynn^nt ol 


a higher price over and above the re- 
iinincrative price wi’l not help th«5 
small lamiiTs; on the contrary, it will 
directly enrich the capi‘alist fanners 
who conliol the !t!ilk of the marketed 
Mirpus, 

'I'bough this Ij 114 ^s!ion wits not deba¬ 
ted at llyderahad *ii detail, it is of 
gieat Irnportiiiics* both Irom a iheoreti- 
cd as well as a practical point ot view. 

(aritrarv to i>opiilar belief, the terms 
of ref<jrenc<* of the Agricultural Prices 
(.ioiiiiiiLs.si(»n do not inehide the fixation 
ol rcMimnerative prices for ugricmltiiraL 
]nodnee or maintaining parity in prices 
l>etwe<Yi agricultural and mamilactured 
gtHicLs. That is why it functions perfunc- 
lori'y a«nl lixe^ jiriees arhiTariiy. 

The APe: r aim.s lo base i s retsim- 
inendalions on the tost of pr4)diietion. 
Hill 4 veil this principle does not ensure 
justice lo the .small pe;isiml.s. Costs 
vary; they vary fnxn .slate to .stale, re¬ 
gion to region and Iroiii farm lo farm, 
.\groiioniica*K better placed lands or 
economically hetler placed farms h:iv. 
a lower nni* cost of inodiiction. Ilenc<\ 
wlicthcr prices are fixed 4)n the ba-sis 
ol average costs or wdial the APC calls 
‘bnlkline costs’, they do not cover IIm' 
c')St of i>ro(luelion of the small pea¬ 
sants. lienee, the latter are Inmnd to go 
bankrupt .sooner or later, dt:sspite all 
tlieir I'fforls to cheaiicn the exist of 
their lalmur hy degrading their stan¬ 
dard of living to .1 level which is lower 
than that of the agricultural labourers. 
Bourgeois 4'C4>nomist.s who are full ol 


Economic Prospects 

TllK Latin American countri4\s will 
exixTicnct* an ecxiiioniic contraction in 
19S2. following real average growth 
ra*e.s 4if 5.85 per cent annually in 
1970-81, according to projections liy 
I hr- inter-.Americari DcvekipiiM'nt Bank. 

'Ila- outlook lor the ne.xt lour >ear> 
(U'\>ends, to a very large extent, on 
the economic ixilicies followed hy the 
indiustrial countries. The Bank poshi- 
’al4‘.s Iw'o sctxiarios : in the fir.st, 

influstrial countries follow tsiasis'ent 
fiscal and monetary' poliei<vs. while in 
I he s4-eoTKl. these ixi.icies are nxire 

4’tratic, Under the “consistent policies*’ 
scenario, industrial country growth 
rises to 2 per cent in real terms in 
iy8."> and to ‘3 per wnt in 1984 86, 
with ' wxirld inflation declining to 
7 p4Jr cent in 1983 and to 6 per cent 
in 1984-86. In resix)n.se to these 

policie.s. jntere.st rates fall steadily, 
from 12.5 per cent in 1983 to 10 pcf 
cent TCI 1986. In this scenario, the 
rate of grow'th of the Latin American 


praise for the 'thrift*, the ‘hard work' 
and tlie iow cost labour* of the small 
peasants seek only tr> cmbeKbh an ugly 
a.siM'ct of the capitalist reality — the 
ruination of the .small peasantry tlcspite 
all their 'thrift' ami 'hard work' and 
' ow (xtft luhimi’. 

U was Fri.-drick Kngels vvlx) pointed 
out nearly a century ago {The PvoAatU 
Qucstimi in France and (Germany) that 
fhc position of the small pi^asents is 
‘*iib.solutely hopele.ss as long as capital¬ 
ism holds' .sway" and "that capitalist 
large-scale pn)duction is absolutely sure 
to run over their imixitent an-icpiated 
system ol .small production iis a train 
runs OV4-I a push car 

It i.s true that payment of remunera¬ 
tive jjrices to the small peiLsaci's can¬ 
not halt the grov'th of capitalism. But 
it ci-n slow it clown hy reducing the 
rate of aeciimnlation through the me- 
fchanisin 4)f nnecpiivalcnt exchangi- in 
the capitalist commodity market. ThLs 
breathing .space (‘an Iht utilised foi 
hnildintr the unity 4)f agricultural lab* 
^au'ci.s. piMir pe*a.sacits and small and 
niidd’c pe.isant.s against tlw capitalist 
.ind Maui-feudal landhnds and for radi¬ 
cal land ref4>rnis and fiiiulamental social 
IransfomiatioiLs. Ij4*iice all thos4j inter¬ 
ested in changing th<‘ existing socio- 
cc4inoniic; reality have to join hands 
with this huge aimv' of he rural work¬ 
ing mu-sses and not wusttr their liim- 
in .singing hulleliija to time-worn boui* 
gcoi-s and petty l)onrgc(»is prejudices, 
fancies and fie[ie.ns. 


for Latin America 

countries Is .seen to recover to 2..3 iH-i 
cent in real tcirnis m 1983, 4.5 per 
cent ill 1984. 5.2 per cent in 1985, 
and .5.4 per cent in 1986. In contrast. 

I he **.stop-aiid-go jiolicios” scenario 
as.siKnes that the indu-stria! countries 
apply expansionary fiscal and nxmetary 
policies in 1983, hut that thew* give 
r:.se to higher ralc.s of inflation. 
nece.s.sitaling a reversal toward nwT<' 
rcstrictiv4* policies in the following 
years. Under this scenario, industrial 
ec4)nomj(’$ groxv by 3.5 per cent in 
198.3, hut thi.s rate of rea* growth 
i'alls to 2 per cifit in 1984 and 1985 
and to 1.5 per cent in 1986. As a 
i'4*Nult of erratic fiscal and nxmetary 
[X)licie.s, inflation rise.s to 9 per cent 
in 1983, 10 per cent in 1984, and 11 
per cent in 1985, declining again to 
tlK* 10 per cen!: level by 1986. 
Intcrt'sl raleji fall initially to 13 per 
cent blit rise over the next two years 
to a high of 16 per cent in 1985 Iiefore 
•fallkig slightly in 1986. 
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Dalda,Pears Lux these and other cunsumer products helped make Hindustan Lever a household word* 
Today the company is mosing in a new direction.from the home to the heart C India s core sector 

Directions for growth 

Ttxlav s emphasis is clearly in tccluioloiylntenalvc areas of national prioniv 0\er t0\ of the total 
investment in fixed assets todas represents core-sector projects or sophisticated technology 

Using science with semitislty 

The oompanv\ Researrh R DcvelopMni has alwa>s been attuned to India s needs Significant R & D 
successes base been achieved m import-substitution of edible oiK and energy convc rv alien A third major 
breakthrough is the development of a plant^growth nutrient which bivovts crop vicUis ai tt>w cost 

Products made In India - for the world 

Hindustan Le\er s national disinbutKin network .always a major strength has gone inteinaiional with e«portic 
to 57 countries These will soon cross Rs lOG crores making the companv one of India'v biggest private sector 
exporters Consignments range from the company s own piquets tp non iradiiionat g«xHi% liKe carpets and 
garments made by small scale entrepreneurs. 


A company of people 

h Hour pci^ple - 900Dmafiagers«sctefitist$ engineers and workers each commuted to exccikn<.c * who ha\e 
nwKie US what w e are. A company meeting the challenge of change Making umioi row happen today * 
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Trade Imperatfree 

IN 1979-80 about 13 per cent of bidian exports went to the centrally 
lean's? East European countries. The proportion ros; to 21 per cent in 

^ on 

»vcral trade agreements with East European nations suggest that the shift 

» **^"’*® countries is being further fostered. In the coining years. 

East European markets are therefore likely to be of critical interest to India. 

The shift in the direction of Indian exports has been triggered-off by 
the recession m the West. Expot ts to West Europe, in particular, have 
fallen not lUst as a proportion of Indian exports but even in absolute terms, 
Exports to the United States have been virtually stagnant since 1979^80. 
The significant growth in exporU to Ea.st European nurkets should thcrelore 
be welcome. 


It IS however not equally clear whether continued dependence on 
Eastern European markets is consistent with short-term policy objectives or, 
indeed, whether such dependence is possible in the long run. In the short 
run, the major cause of concern is that exports to East Euiope do not earn 
conve^ble (or ’hard') currencies and so cannot ifinance imports from out- 
side the Eastern Block. This, of couise, would not be wornsome if the 
exports to East Europe were matched by imports that substitute for pro¬ 
ducts from the West and from the developing countnes. However, such 
substitution docs not anpear to be taking place. Imports from East Europe 
have not shown any significant rise. Thus while exports to East European 
TOuntries rose from Rs 850 crore in 1979-80 to Rs 1,400 crow in 1980-81, 
imports from these countries rose from Rs 1,100 ciore to only Rs 1,250 
crore. In striking contrast, from 1979-80 to 1980-81, Indian exports to 
West Europe fell from Rs 2,000 crore to Rs 1.700 crore while imports from 
West Europe soared from Rs 2,400 crore to Rs 8,250 crore. In 1980-81, 
therefore, India had a balance of trade surplus oi Rs 150 crore with the 
East European countries. According to one estimate, the surplus may be 
in the range of Rs 400 crore in the current year. This in effect means that 
there are Rs 400 crore worth of exports that arc generating no purchasing 
power outside East Europe. Hence, as long as imports and credit continue 
to come In increasing amounts from the West and f^om oil exporting deve¬ 
loping countries, exports to Eastern Europe will be of limited use in 
reducing the drain on ou> reserves of convertible currencies. 

The further question is whether East European count nes can be ex¬ 
pected to absorb growing Indian exports In the coming years. For assessing 
this, one needs to kick at East Phiropcan production and trade trends 
and structure. On the plus side, Ea,st European economies have, 
over the 197Qs and in the early 1980s, grown taster tlian the westeni 
industrialised economies. Moreover, trade in East Europe has been growing 
faster than p’oduction, increasing the interdependence of these countries with 
the rest of the world. And finally, over the 'asl decade the shaiv ot developing 
countries in East European imports has tended to Increase (these lias* been a 
sharp decline in intia-EUst Etiropean trade). 

On the other hand, for both external and internal reasons, there has 
been a sharp slowing down of East European economic growth in the last 
few years. After growing annually at a rate of 4 per cent between 1976 
and 1980, net material product grew by 2.7 and 1.7 per cent in 1980 and 
1981. There are no clear indications of more rapid growth in the coming 
years. 

Equally important from a long term viewpoint Ls the commodity struc¬ 
ture of East European trade. The Soviet Union (which accounts for more 
than three-quarters of Indian trade with East Europe) exports machinery, 
equipment, industrial rkw materials and basic goods to developing countries 
and buys mainly agricultural products and traditional light manufactures. 
While this bits may affect India lesi than other developing countries, the 
strong propensity of the USSR to 5iatisfy its import requirements of the 
so-called *non-traditional' manufactured goods from Western and other 
East European countries is likely to be a serious limitation to continued 
and stable growth of Indian exports to USSR. 

It is worth noting that in contrast to India, some of the more successful 
developing countries have over the 197()s responded to the Western slowdown 
by tncieeting trade among* themselves. This has been so specially with the 
SouUi East Asian and Latin American economies. During the narrent rtces- 
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bid from an indigenous supplier ofer* 
mg comparable quality products and 
pcrfaaiis superior services. The ex¬ 
perience of ACX: and other Indian com 
panics would also be a strong dismcen* 
tivc to others planning to devc^lop in¬ 
digenous capabilities in hi^-tedmology 
areas 


Films 

A Nori'Contost 


A Correspondent writes 

THE Managing Director of the National 
Film Development Corporation (NFDC) 
has announced that the Corporation 
has resumed its him finanang activities 
in full, with loans for hve films whose 
progress had been held up as well as 
resumption of production of its own 
him. This marks the ind of the 'crisis* 
sparked off by a letter by a loint secre¬ 
tary from the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting to the NFDC directing 
that all film finanang by the NFDC 
should be suspended. It is good that 
the anxieties of the makers of what is 
egUed 'offbeat cimmV or parallel 

cinema* regarding withdrawal of finan¬ 
cial support to their efforts have now 
turned out to be baseless During the 
past thrive months or so these film¬ 
makers had launched a campaign plead¬ 
ing the cause of the 'parallel anema’, 
including appeals to the Pnmc Minis¬ 
ter. 

It IS good that serious (and some¬ 
times noi-so-senous) film-makers will 
contmue to derive a part of the finance 
for their films from the NFDC Wild 
charges of the 'commeraal unviability* 
of the films financed by the NFDC are 
not entirely well founded and even the 
'losses* made b> the NFDC on some of 
its ventures have, over the >ears, been 
slowly recouped Anyay if a govern¬ 
ment deades to encourage what it 
considers artistic activity, too ngid a 
calculation of the costs is clearly out of 
place 

The NFDC. however, has still to 
answer the points made by some film¬ 
makers of Kerala who, while protesting 
against possible curtailment of NFDC's 
film financing activities, also took note 
of some of the less commendable fea¬ 
tures of the organisation's functioning 
According to the memorandum submit¬ 
ted bv this group of film-makers to the 
Pnme Mimsfer, the NFDC, with its 
bias in favour of certain Bombay-based 
film-makers and films m Hindi, was 
mired in nepotism, favouritism and 


consequent decay and could more pro* 
perly be called National Hindi Film 
Development Corporation. The memo¬ 
randum speaks of many financial ir¬ 
regularities of the Corporation and 
charges that "while the NFDC has been 
spending lakhs of rupees for the foreign 
tnps of Its officials to attend film festi¬ 
vals, many film-makers, espeaally from 
the South, are not allowed to partici¬ 
pate m the festivals even when their 
ow-ki fihna ore being shown" 

It would, therefore, be wiong to see 
the recent confrontation, which in any 
case has melted away without even a 
single engagement, as entire^ between 
the *of!-beat' hlm-making good gu>s and 
the had guys of the Information and 
Broadcasting Ministry bureaucracy In 
fact, all the more fundamental questions 
hive been skirttd — those relating to 
state oatronage to the arts, especially 


THE Reserve Bank provided the forum, 
the UN Centre on Transnational Cor¬ 
porations with faculty drawn from 
leading international merchant banking 
and law firms provided the expertise 
and the participants were senior exe¬ 
cutives from the Union government, 
Reserve Bank, commeraal banks, finan¬ 
cial institutions and some of the larger 
companies from the private and public 
sectors The event was the lavishly 
publiased seminar on 'Access to Bond 
Markets* m Bombay caiiy this mcmitlt 

The calculation behind the seminar 
was that senior Indian managers need 
to be adequately equipped to approach 
the international bond markets bv ac¬ 
quainting them with the technical, legal 
and procedural aspects of bond issues 
The seminar, therefore, sought to cover 
such areas as characteristics of bond 
markets, operational modalities, docu¬ 
mentation requirements, exchange risks/ 
pnang issues, SDR-denominated bonds, 
and so on It may be presumed that at 
the end of it all the 30 or so partici¬ 
pants had been properly equipped to 
approach the international bonds mar¬ 
ket and that the Reserve Bank, for its 
part, had acquired the expertise, as the 
custodian of the country's foreign ex¬ 
change, to momtor the bond issue ope- 
lations. 

Even assuming that Indian institu¬ 
tions do intend and are able to approach 
the international bond markets m a big 


m an underdeveloped country like 
India, whether society owes it to the 
film-makers to provide them the where 
withal to make what are m quite a 
cases extremely personal and pnvate^ 
statements at great public expense even 
if these are done in the most artistic 
manner, whether after providing this 
wherewithal, the institution which pro 
vides such assistance should not even 
inquire how its funds are being used 
and. further - considering that the 
NFDC Itself has manv questions to 
answer - whether the institution too 
should be above not merely cnticism 
but even nominal accountability. 

This surely cannot be a healthy deve¬ 
lopment even from the point of the 
committed film-makers many of whom, 
in. the face of heavy odds, are indeed 
trying to create as well as respond to a 
new sensibility 


way in the ncai future, was auch a 
hi^ level 'orientation* course really 
called for? Indian borrowers arc by 
no means unfamiliar with the nuances 
of the international markets They 
have operated in these markets parti 
cularly m the past five years Besides 
institutions like the State Bank and the 
ICICI who have been in this held for 
a long time, the shipping companies, 
some private sector manufactunng 
companies, public sector corporations 
like Air India, ONGC, NALCO and 
BHEL are names fairly known to the 
international banking world 

Their borrowing operations in the 
past would appear to have been rea¬ 
sonably effiaently organised AJso^ 
these operations have been of diverse 
types — ranging from syndicated loans, 
export credits, and do-financmg, tax- 
spanng loans, to bonds issues of the 
floating rate variety. Floating rate 
issues involve identical procedures and 
documentation to thoso required fonr 
fixed rate issues. 

Even so, a high-powered programme 
such as the one organised by the 
Reserve Bank might have been appro¬ 
priate had the bonds market opened up 
a litde more to India and to o^er third 
world borrowers At present, the bonds 
market being the high table from which 
mere crumbs are thrown m the direc- 
tion of these borrowers, no amount td 
procedural and technical capabilily is 
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going to earn us the status for supfniig 
at the high table (see ‘Out of Bounds', 
November 27. 1982, p 1882). 

The bond markets are selective and 
Nensitive about the quality of paper and 
investors m these markets go for fami¬ 
liar names like World Bank, Coca Cola, 
IBM, Kingdom of Sweden, etc. Besides, 
the bond markets are just now overcast 
by anxiety about the third world's debt 
repayment capacity. Consequently, 
even with higher coupon rates (bN' at 
least 3-4 percentage points) and very' 
attractive underwriting and selling 
commissions, third world paper is un¬ 
likely to be accepted. 

Should not the Rcscr\e Bank re¬ 
consider its plan i<> hold one more 
seminar on the lines of the one earlier 
this month? 


Cotton 


Growers on Defensive 


'riU'^ MAluie <»l our coUoii 

sLitistu'S is well known. 'Ihe Cxitton 
\dvLsory Ikiurd (CAB) had lir.st piuced 
U)82-8.'i trop at «2 lakh bales. 
Later it reduced the esliinatc tn 80 
lakh bah s iuni now the East liuHa 
(“otton Association (KiCA) h.'is pluck’d 
■! ovii lower at 78.50 lakh balc'f. 

In \lahai.Lshtra. the MalmTiLshtra 
State Cotton Marketing Kedcration 
(VlSCMf') slartiul buying cotton, iindci 
its monopoly ptocnremcnt progrjitnmc., 
on NoveinlxT 15. Accxirdirig to the 
l^lCA'.s estimate, the Mahara.shtra emp 
will Vie ahoiil 11.50 lakh hale.s as against 
17 Jakh bales in 1981-82. The EICA 
has p'lictjd the CJiijaral crop at 15.25 
lakh bales, th<mgh Gujarat growers had 
estimated it at 17 Jakh bales on Nov- 
rtnber 22. In 1981-82. the Gujarat crop 
iiad been 19 lakh bales. Trade, indus¬ 
try and gKiwers, all accept that the new 
crop will be .smaller than last year’s, 
but each party ifStirnutes the -shortage 
to suit its interests. 

The MSCMK is repi>rted to have 
purchased 100,000 quintals of kax>as 
valued at Iks 5 crorc from Vickrhha 
and Khandesh in the first vwek of pro¬ 
curement. The MSCMF is purchasing 
cotton ut 1081-82 prices which arc 
higher than those prescribed by the 
Centre for the mnrent season. In Maha¬ 
rashtra, the textile industry places the 
new crop e.t 13 lakh hales as iigainst 
the growers' estimate 11 Ivikh V>a1es, 

The Reserve* Bank has rejected the 


(A>ttcm Corporation of India's request 
for additional bank finance and luis 
adyis(*d the CCI to operate cm strictly 
commercial lines. lk‘t\veen 1978 taul 
1982. the CCl\s losses have s<Kirccl from 
Rs 5 crorc to almost Rs 25 crorc. It Is 
a foicgouc coiK'lusiori that the CCI is 
in for even heavier 1as!g*.s in U)82-8k 
Outstandiiiig hank credit to the CC71 on 
March 31. 1982 stood at Rs 255 crore. 
Like the a;i. MSCMI' aJ.so sulTcird 
hcavv I(»s.si*s ill 1981-82. 

Th<' priic sJinnp that began Iroin 
ihe second week of October has conti¬ 
nued in lleccrnlKT. Brics's fell in the 
work ol Noveuiher due to a marked 
pick-iip of new ciop arrivals in the 
Icnninal markets. Reports that the 
Bombay textile mill workci-s' strike 
wijijld end after Divali akso piuvcd 
tuLse. VVlioIesalcrs and cotton users know 
fiil’y well that pricc.s are likely to recede 
(hronghoiit the season and .so are loth 
l,) carry large .slocks. Mounting .stocks, 
on the other IkukI. tximp<*l growers and 
their organisUtion.s to dispixse of the crop 
.I.S quick!) as po.s.sihU*. 


Steel 

Stubborn Stagnation 


It is bvicoming clear that the integrated 
public sector steel plants - at Bhilai, 
Bokaro. Burnpur, l>urgapur and 
Rourkela under the control of Ihe 
Steel Authority of India Limited (SAIL) 
will not acliicve the target ol piwliic- 
liori of finished steel set for them for 
1982-81, It should not be surprising if 
they fail e\en to reach the level of 
output achieved last year. Compared 
to the target of 6.42 mn tonnes for the 
full year, output of saleable steel by 
these plants In April-November was 
only 1.57 mn tonnes. In the first four 
months from April to July, production 
of saleable steel was 1.62 mn tonnes 
and in the next four months (August- 
November) it was 1.95 mn tonnes. 
Even if production in the last four 
months of the vear equals that in the 
preceding four months, total output in 
1982-83 will be 5.52 mn tonnes, com¬ 
pared to last y'car's figure of 5.62 mn 
tonnes. 

The Union Steel Ministry had fixed 
the target of 6.47 mn tonnes on the 
assumption of 99 per cent capacity 
utilisation by the public sector plants. 
The plants have been blaming shortage 
of power, but the Union Cabinet's 
own high-powered committee on infra¬ 


structure. which monitors supply of 
power, coal and railway wagons to 
critical sectors, has consislentl.v main¬ 
tained that supply t*f power to the 
steel plants has been satisfactory. 

It IS remarkable that pftxluction of 
saleable steel in the public sector plants 
has hoverexi in the 4.5 rnn tonnes to 
5.6 mn tonnes r.inge for the last six 
years. This is dcspiir the huge invest¬ 
ments which have been made in the 
expansion of the Bhilai and Bokartv 
plants Clearly, this situation warrants 
the .inpointnicni i>f a high-powered 
team of independent experts to go into 
ihe working of Ihe public sector steel 
plants. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Inland 

Six months 
One year 
Two years 
Three years 

Concessional Ratc.^ 


Students 

Teachers 


Rs 95 
Ks 175 
Rs 325 
Rs 475 


One Year 
Rs 85 
Rs 125 


C'oncessumal rates are available 
only in India. To avail of conces¬ 
sional rates, certificate from rele¬ 
vant institutiim is essential. 


Foreign: Surface Mail 
One year US $ 40 


Foreign: Air Mail 

One Year 


Bangladesh. Pakistan 


and Sri Lanka 5 35 

Oth«T A.sia $ 50 

Africa, Australia, 

Europe 5 60 

South and North 
America and 

New Zealand S 75 


Remittance by money order/ 
bank draft/postal older preferred. 
Please add Rs 7 to outstation 
cheques for collection charges. 

All remittances to Economic 

and Political Weekly. 
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STATISTICS 


VaiIttiM (Piir OMtt) 


latex Nnmben of Wholmle Prices 
(1970-71-100) 


AU Connioditiet 
Primtry Articles 
Food Articles 
Non-Food ArUcles 
Fod, Power, Ucht and Lubricants 
Manufactured Products 


Weights 

Ut«l 

W«ek 

Over 

Last 

Over 

Last 

Over 
Mar 27. 

la 

In 

In 

In 


(*42.82) 

Month 

Year 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

1000 

287.6 

0.6 

2.8 

4.1 

9.1 

18.2 

17.1 


417 

273.3 

— 

3.1 

5.4 

10.9 

15.0 

13.8 

—1.3 

298 

2<K.3 

-0.2 

3.7 

4.98 

12.7 

11.4 

8.2 

-0.7 

106 

249.1 

0.6 

5.3 


9.7 

11.9 

14.7 

-4.3 

85 

457.2 

— 

4.5 

4^ 

20.6 

23.2 

15.7 

4.4 

499 

270 ^ 

—1 3 

2 1 

2 7 

5 3 

19.2 

20.2 

0.2 


Coot of Living latex 


For Industrial Workers 

For Urban Non-Manual Employees 

For Agricultural L abourers 


Money tod Banking 


Variation (Per Ceot) 



Month Over 

Over 

Over 

In 

In 

In 

In 


Ust 

Month 

Last 

Year 

March 

82 

81-82 

80-81 

79-80 

78-79 

1960-100 

491'" 0.4 

6.7 

7.4 

12 5 

11.4 

8.8 

2.2 

1960-100 

449" 0.2 

7.4 

6.1 

11.9 

11.8 

7 8 

1.4 

lalyOO^uM 

61-100 

476'" - -0.2 

3.S 

8 2 

12.4 

9.7 

13 6 

— 1 9 


Latest 

Week 

(U12.82) 


Variation (Rs crore i per cent in brackets) 

Over Over Over In In In 

Last Last Mar 26. 81*82 80-81 79-80 

Month Year 82 


Money Supply (M ■) 

Rs crore 

6S,67l 

648 

8,112 

6,120 

7,017 

8,522 

6,931 

6,985 



(1 0) 

(13.4) 

<9 8) 

(12 7) 

(18.2) 

(1^4) 

(21.2) 

Net Bank Credit to Governraent Sector 

Rs crore 

35,630 

118 

6,715 

4,845 

4.957 

5,705 

3,862 

1,921 

Rank Credit to Commercial Sector 

Rs crore 

45,778 

600 

5,737 

3 284 

6,492 

S.690 

5,280 

4,125 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of Banking 

Rs crore 


—170 


-1.297 

- 2,069 




Sector 

1.164 

—1,970 

—613 

—10 

968 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

Rt crore 

48,370 

S20 

5,950 

4,620 

5.762 

6,088 

4,743 

4,805 



(1 1) 

(14 0) 

(10.6) 

(15.2) 

(19.2) 

(17.6) 

(21 6) 

Index Number of Industrial 

Weights 

Latest 

Average of 


VulMloii (Pw (3ni() 


I^oduction 


Month 

Montbsv 

lo 

In 

In 

In 

In 

(1970-^100) 



1982 

1981 

I9«2tt 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

General Index 

100.00 

165.7" 

170.1 

162.5 

4 7 

9.3 

0 8 

1.2 

6.9 

Basic Industries 

32.28 

197.2 ‘ 

199.7 

186.7 

7.0 

14.6 

-1.0 

2.3 

4.8 

Capital Goods Industries 

15.25 

16L7" 

182.4 

176.6 

3.3 

7.4 

4.6 

2.7 

3.4 

Intermediate Goods Industries 

20.95 

147.?• 

147.0 

142.9 

2.9 

3.7 

0.8 

2.8 

8.0 

Consumer Goods Industnec 

31.52 

151.!• 

16J.7 

145. V 

11.0 

8.2 

0.4 

—2.2 

9.8 

Durable Goods 

3 41 

174 5" 

169.0 

163.8 

,3.2 

-0.1 

3.5 

6.0 

8.0 

Non-Durable Goods 

28.11 

148.3" 

160 8 

143 5 

12.1 

9 3 

— 

-3.2 

iO.O 

foreign Trade 

Unit 

Latest 
Month 
(Aug 82) 

Cumulative for* 

Sl-82 

80-81 

f9.g0 

71-79 

77-71 



82-837 

Sl-82t 






Exports 

Rs crore 

457 

3,196 

3.016 

7,358 

6,711 

6.459 

5,555 

5,404 





(9.6) 

(3.9) 

(16.3) 



Imports 

Rs crore 

767 

5.257 

5;292 

13,110 

12,524 

9,022 

7.3M 






(4.7) 

(38.8) 

ai.o) 

(2i.8) 

(rt.7) 

Balance of Trade 

Rs crore 

—310 

-2,061 

-2,276 

—5,752 

—5,813 - 

-2,563 

-1,843 

-421 

Employment Exchnuge Statistics 

Oolt 

Latest 
Month - 
(Tune 82) 

Cumulative for* 

1981 

1980 

1979 

1978 

1977 



I9S2 

1961 






Number of applicants on live registers 
(as at end of period) 

Thousaod 

18,335 

l«,335 

16,510 

17,838 

16,^ 

14,334 

12,678 

10,924 


(10.1) 

(iS.O) 


(16.1) 

(ILT) 

Number of registrationi 

Thousend 

"84 

2,670 

7.703 

6.2n 

6,156 

6.132 

'■itf 

5,328 


Number of vacancies notified 

Thousand 

76 

418 

430 

V 

ts 

"iS 

<C{j 

Number of placements 

Thousand 

38 

240 

233 


'liil 

(5>8) 

468 

'’«S 

’-a 





(5.2) 

ao 

CI-6) 

(~) 

(ii.i) 

* For current year upto latest month (6r which data are available and for oonesspondlng period of laei yeer. 
t Variation in current year upto latest month which data are available over corresponding period of last year. 



tt Provisional data. 

Nm r il} Supersenpt oumenl denotes month to which flguie relates e 8» anpenoitot* indioafei that the hgmi^ laanafv, 
eed ao on 2) Figapss in brackets denote pereentaee variitfon over psevioat oeilod 
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Cidcatta Diary 

AM 


JK rusticity was all. ProiiKide Dos- 
Gupta's i>assiDg Mrould. hardly have 
called for separate comments. These 
are any number of rustic politiciuns 
strutting the national scene, one indis¬ 
tinguishable from another, flaunting as 
u virtue the labtl of crudity. External 
siiphisticiition too is a mere veneer, it 
canrmt atone for the dross at the base, 
it cannot conceal, for example, the 
oiitragcx)iis natiure of the gyrations 
Indira Gandhi is indulging in to ensure 
the succession of her offspring . No, 
Protiiode l>asCupta's rusticity could 
hardly be dismissed as crudity. It 
was, on the contrary, tlie outcome 
oi imderstanding of a rare reJined 
genre: ki this dishonest milieu, direct* 
iie.ss has a cathartic virtue, common 
people appreciate p>ain talk, and a 
icninumist party is nothing if it does 
not stay elo.se to the vocabulary o^ul 
ri notions of ooiiaiirm people. 

Which Ls what he i>er5iiaded his 
party to do. It is not enough to discard 
one*s romantic terrorist x^st and Jenm 
the ideology' of Marxism. It Ls not 
enough to put together a herd of city- 
bred cadres and persuade them to learn 
the diction of the jxior and the dis- 
possc.ssed; some of them did — and 
do. But that wa.s — and is — hurdly 
adeciuate; the inov4?inent has to be 
grafted in tire conaiion people, it riiiist 
.spring from the masses. Tr is not a 
question of gtHtig native, it hox to he 
luitive — and iiatuml. So, while the 
cit>-bred. sincere specimens all grope 
and fiuiihle, are occasionally elated and 
occasionally frustrated, you make your 
choice, you leum the vocabulary of 
the people, you learn to integrate your¬ 
self with tlwir problems. The prciron- 
derant majority of these people are 
without sophLstication, they are rustic, 
they think and talk plainly, they, by 
Instinct, can sepamte the fake from the 
genuine, the enemy from the friends, 
the slimy ones from those who will not 
descfrt them ever whatever the circum¬ 
stances. In Kerala, some forty-odd 
years ago. A K Gopalan, Krishna Filial, 
£ M S Nainboodlripad had similarly 
got themselves lost in the wilderness of 
the people; that was their way to come 
up; they too built a communist party 
which was rustic to the core. Before 
it got waylaid, the Andhra movement 
had also a similar core of native inno¬ 
cence. The Bengal unit of the party 
Promode OasGupta used Co take pride 
in, the unit wfaidi he slapped into shape 
in a particular manner, remains nistfo 
till this day. That was hit objectiva 


and iiilention. That also largely explains 
the success. how.soever limited, of that 
party unit. Where four-fifths of your 
people arc in the foiinttyside, >oiii 
party too must be in the countryside. 
By all ineaius learn from the book.s, 
learn from >'our instinct and cmotion.<i, 
but, what Ls more basic, learn 
from the pcc»ple, who are, most of 
them in any case, in the villages. 
There was a time in the late fifties 
when Calcutta W4)uUl be de.scrilied as 
the rcil city; three of the fonr Lok 
.Sahha nKMubcr.s from- the city were 
from the ciimmiinist party, nearly thi^c- 
quarters ol the ]egislator.s in the State 
Assembly viited by the city too were. 
But, till as long as the country.side did 
not belong to you, you were a min-irily 
parly, what kind ot a communi.sl party 
woidtl It ]}i*. if, beyond the municipal 
limits of Calcutta, they turn the other 
way when you approach the people? 

Newspapers, w’hich are rnastly engines 
lor propagating ignorance, had Irw 
clues alxHit what was happening in 
West Beogal’.s countryside during the 
.sixtie.s. The Imrder trouble with China 
hogged the headlines, the siipiKJsed in¬ 
tellectuals, usually the nuisl .supine of 
the spt'cies. were mobilLs<*d by the 
authorities to drum up ersatz enthii- 
sia.sm for an arcane kind of patriotic 
frenzy; a few hoiLsewives were per- 
.siiailed to part with their jewels for Ihc 
great cause of raising resources with 
wliich to gather materiel with thc^ help 
ol which the Chmc.se could be givtm 
a bloody nose; quite a number of the 
dishonest ones had their initial train¬ 
ing alxiut how, in a surcharged environ¬ 
ment, one '.oiild convert .slogans into 
easy ca.sh. Such haptieningx at the level 
of the siiperslnicture could not dis- 
efjiiilibrate Promode Da.sGupta. Tlicy 
did not discqnilibrate the base of the 
Bengal unit </ the party either. Leani 
frejm the books, but you do not neces¬ 
sarily learn from those who rnake a 
(cHsh of learning from the lKX>k.s, was 
the admonition from DasGiipta. He was, 
at that time, at the rr*ceiving end of 
much abuse. But if the wrong ones 
ubtue you, it b cxirifirmation of a sort 
that your enemies arc l>eing hurt, the 
explosion of alxise is an expression of 
their worry. The party split, but the 
Bengal unit withstcxid the convulsion, 
for, meanwhile, without the newspapers 
l)eing aware* it had spreadeagled itself 
in the countryside. There were a few 
restless ones also in the late sixties, 
the Bengal unit could withstand that 
slmck too. Just as it did Indira Gandbra 


paramllifary operations in tlie period 
folkiwiiig the Biingtudesh wtu'. Priniutde 
J)a.s(btptu’.s [lerct'ption had a certain 
carthiness about it: tini'e you are puit 
ol the lile and living in the counlry- 
.side. once the villagers have convinced 
diefn.selvt's that their battles are your 
battles., that Ls to say, once the party 
has succeeded in proving this essential 
truth to the satLsfaction of the rustic 
oric.s. lhe> will be with the party for 
keeps, and the <icciOiioiia] wild bixiczes 
lhe\ will take in their .stride. Kukdwip 
had already proved the ]>oi«U <in a 
liiiiitcfl scale. tli«? tough days of the 
birder war, the i^mrty .spTt. tlie 
Naxaiile iiiUMludc, and, finally, the 
Indira (■undhi oii.shnight, consolidaled 
the truth and made it into in\ axiom. 

That ircrhaixs wsw tb* naist intense 
phase <»l the parly, the pha.se when it 
was hcmmcil in on all side.s. U <iuild 
wxni* through het'ause ol the inner 
core of iron. This slcelincss was 
Proniodc l)a.sC<iiptu*s siHjcific lonlrihu- 
tion. \oii have to be mcn ilc.ss in 
enforcing the central discipline, other¬ 
wise you cease to be a C4iiiiiniint.st 
parl.v. ^oii need this discipline to pro¬ 
pagate the cause of communLsm, which 
is perhaps the ino.st roinanlic of all 
clni.se.s: the drearu and hope of usher¬ 
ing in a .system from whcMx^ exidoitation 
<il Ilian by man is haviLshi^d ior ever, 
Wliatever weakens the party vs'Cakens 
the cause, and i$ an aflnmt to the dream 
anil llie 1‘hcrelorc, depend 4»ii 

the coucilry.side • • the masse.s th«'re cio 
not swing w'ith the tide — anil weed 
out those \vh(> vacillate. If, in retalia¬ 
tion, the impotent ones call you a 
lustie and a Ixxir, so what, the party 
will emerge stronger from the experi¬ 
ence it will. cv(»ii in this clime, cnierge 
a.H llif natural party of the majority. 

'rhe year 1977, and the Iriuiiipli ot 
the Lett KronI, W'us thus not a fiegin- 
iiing of a jirocess, but, in a sense, a 
terminul p<iint, indicating the need for 
a <iiialihitive vShift in analysis and acti¬ 
vity. Yon have won a magnificent vic¬ 
tory. yon have vindicated your line, 
blit yiMir mass Iwise Ls still a very 
l»‘mite(f one, the polity^ remains a 
flourishing huntirig ground for the 
feudal und capitalLst categories, In mast 
parts of the country your influtiice is 
horrendously weak, and the milieu is a 
replica of the Middle Ages; you have 
to run administration of a sort in one 
or two states in the country, but the.se 
administrative set-ups will have few 
i<xsoiirce.s and fewer powers, and the 
Centre, reprcsentiiif; the hegemony of 
antagonistic class forces, is capable of 
placing any manbet of roadblocks in 
your way. Giveti the rigidity of the 
boundary conditiom, wbut shall you do^ 





’ hovk^' niiicli c«n yoti flo," WUl 'inodest 
sifccie».s in one corner T>0 iFie ttwojii 
enemy of i>i<»spective siicces.^ all over? 
The Left Front is a coalition arrange- 
rwnf, lor how' long does one carry the 
cross r»f the coalition, and what do the 
I'csiilhs <d a cost-henefit analysis ol 
such Uirangeiiients indjcatc? And, in 
thesi; circumstances, what docs one do 
to inairitain the tcuifro of the inovcnient 
in the countryside? Uplo a ix)int, work¬ 
ing through the panchaynh- releases 
extraordinary new impulses for action 
and creativity, hut how does one ensure 
thtit asjMK'hition .with lliciJc hoilics Is 
not ut tlie e\i>eiisc' of cither icUrology 
<)r basic integrity? Outside the country¬ 
side, you want to set up an example 
of pmdiiclivt*, non-cornipt endeavours 
which (*an act as a henctru for people 
in other states, l>i]t how do >i>ii teach 
your cadres anil iollowcrs that the 
basic ingredients of agitatifinal warfare 
need adjustments in the special situa¬ 
tion confnjiiting ilic Bengal unit? 

You are, and rc'maln, in tlic couiiuu- 
nist movement, yet yon have to take into 
account siicli cxtraordinaiy develop¬ 
ments in the polity, and, so<Nicr or 
hiter, you have to leacl to thtiii. Proniodc 
DasChipta was aware ol the complexity 
of the issues involved. Jt was not, and 


is not, 

lived oil, the Jciyalty, respect ; 

fion which the ordkiury people had 
stored up for him would have made 
the task a shade tolerable, from bis 
lioiiit of view and the party's point ot 
view. Hare KiLshna Konar died in 
the prime of life, which was such 
a waste, l^roniode IDusClupta's death lias 
not carried the same shock of a prema- 
tine calamity': still, it is only the party 
which fully realises the gravity of the 
loss. But, then, it would be the final 
test of DasCujpta's achievements whe¬ 
ther the party is able to wdthstsuid the 
I 0 X.S and emerge ns a .stronger, more 
scir-ussiired entity. That plain, rustic, 
htimt-spenkiug man would not have 
uski*d for more, he would not have 
been sati.sficd with less. The moving 
and mcTTiurable faiewcli the party and 
the iK^ip'c of B<mgal gave him earlier 
in the month he would huve considered 
an irrelevance in case the movement 
did not grow to greater strength from 
that iH)ii)j: fin. lie was a rastic man, a 
rustic tougbiiess defined his being, it 
wa.s I If it easy to satisfy him. 'J'rilmtes 
and flowers arc un irrelevance, it is the 
pally and the movement which are for 
ever, the only ones that are, he would 
have told you in his blunt, rustic w'ay. 


LETTERS TO EDITOR 

Nobel Prize for Economics 


^odej^ndeiit* Ufti$t coouneAtk- 
tors (very often ex*Party members tliem* 
selves) to denigrate its various actions, 
in and out of season. B M's comment, 
'Agricultural Prices and the Left*, (EPW, 
October 23, 1982), is a case in « 

point. The CPI, (and presumably the 
CPI(M) which has a similar position), 
is sharply attacked by B M for support¬ 
ing the demand for increased 
procurement prices of foodgrains, 
because he believes it tantamount to 
"articulating the demands of capitalist 
agriculture and rich farmers..." In 
support B M cites a comment bv C H 
Hanumanlha Rao, the noted agricultural 
economist and Member of the Planning 
tommission, "that-any increase in prices 
of agricultural commodities would only 
help strengthen the capitalist sector in 
agriculture and neither the small farmer 
nor the consumer would benefit from 
it”. B M claims that this line "repre¬ 
sents a con^ensl 1 S among ocononiists", 
this is scarcely true because, as is well 
known, there ha.s been veiy considerable 
debate on this issue. Even within 
KPW, other coliimni.sts such as A Mi 
do not share BM's or Hanumantha 
Rao's views. Moreover, the policies 
advcKatcd by the Planning Commission 
to which Hanumantha Rao has recently 
been appointed, were, and are. precisely 
those directed at strengthening capital¬ 
ist farming "under the banner of the 
so-called Cirecn Revolution," that B M, 
quite rightly, criticises. 


WE have read with great appreciation 
tiie article on “The ig-Nobel Choice’* 
in your issue of October 30^ 1982. 
While not necessarily agreeing with 
every ohsej-vatiou made in the article, 
we wish to fully endorse its inaiu theme. 

By deliberutcK’ ignoring distinguished 
scholars like Jouii UobiiLSon and Nicho¬ 
las Kaldor, and by repeatedly awarding 
the Economics prize to tho.se with much 
less cTcatjve contiilmtion, the award 
committees have betrayed unworthy 
prejitdicic.s and thus devalued the 
Economics prize almost to the level ot 
the much disgraced Nob<d Peace I’rize. 
The Ecoiioinics prize can retiqn its 
stature only if it is kept free frotn 
petty doc'trinal sectarianism. 

S Acharva, Y K Ahigli, Javecd Alain, 
U Ilamnutlia Babu. S Bumesh Babu, 
Nripen Baudyopadhyaya, Ninnala Ba- 
nerjec, C P Bhatnbliri, C* S Bhalla, 
Sheila Bhalla, P V Borw^kar, S Oban- 
drasekhar, Bouclhayau Chattupadhyay, 
Kusum Chopra, K Correa, O Piabhu 
]3as, Rujaram Dasgupta, Barun De, 
L K Desimande, Suona Deshponde, 
W B l)onde, Nata Duvury, Mridul 
Eupett, K Rani iGflpal, D P Giipta» 
S C Cimta, D HariimrayUna, R Indira, 
'r M Thomas Issac, KanAan Iyer, 
M M ]ain» T N Jha, P A Johnaon, 


K P Kaunaii. N Krtshnaji, P K llameed 
Kully. S K Kutty, 11 LBxrninarayan, 
P L<'ela, A Majid, Bani Majumdar, 
P Maiiaswini. PuriLshottam Marvania, 
Selucstian Mathew. Vinod Mehta, 
K A Mellon, Amif Mitra, Ashoka Mody, 
b’ \ Miwirthv, Cliandan Mukherjec, 
Suclipto Mundle, H Ch Krishna Murthy, 
C K Murlhy, V G Mutallik-Desai, 
O VI Nachaiie, Ashok Nag, R Nagaraj, 
1) D Naiula, G Parthasaithy; A M Pethe, 
V Pothana. l> S Prasad, G V S Ananda 
i'rasad, K N Raj, G Ramachsitidrudu, 
S Unniiudiandraii, K R Ranadive, A Appa 
Hao, (^h A Krishna Rao. D Ananda Rao, 
C. IXtsaradha Rama Rao, G N Rao, 
.M Jagadc.swara Rao, N Rajagopala Rao 
R Aiiaiidu Rao, S V Rao, V K R V Rao, 
C Halnani, Uebes Ray. Jndrani Ray, 
Ahmad Raza. K C Riiddy, S Rami 
RedcK. .Ashok Rudra, R S Sabnis, 
A K Sahii. Aniul Sanyal, P V Sarnia, 
S O vSawant. Asok Sen, Chirnnjib Sen, 
GKa Sen. Suninida Sen, H Sethi, 
R K Sharma, S L Shetty. Surajit Sinha, 
P Sivanandan, C R Soman. S Subalyam, 
G A Sitbrahmanyain, P M Sule, 
G Suryanarayana, PK Michael Tharakan. 
Meeiiatehi Tyagarajan, S S Tyagi, 
n R Vaish. 


AgrIcuHurai Pric— andSw Ull 

ONE of tlie more nnfortujiate profrfemt 
of the elready dMded Uft motedwiit 


An increase in the procurement 
prices, together with' measures to ensure 
that these are actually paid to the lower 
strata of the peasantry, would actually 
inrease the net income of the middle 
and poor peasants, who are now con¬ 
strained to sell their produce at rock- 
bottom prices. Both the CPI and 
the CPI (M) have repeatedly insisted 
that issue prices of foodgrains should 
not be raised, and that the scope and 
the spread of the public distribution 
system be greatly increased. There is 
no ‘silence* on this issue, no matter 
what B Ml may imagine. The statement 
attributed to Indradeep Sinha, which 
B M .sharply criticises, is not remember¬ 
ed by those, who unlike B M, were 
present. Certainly, there is no such 
position . taken in Indradeep Sinha's 
detailed paper on the agrarian situation, 
presented at the Andhra Prade^ 
Ryothu Sangam Seminar, which B M 
would do well to read, though with a 
lesi-blinkered vision than that evident 
in his tendentious comment. 

Kamal Mmu CniENaY 

New Delhb 
NovetnWf 30| 



CAPITAL vIEW 


The Election Games 


Romedi 

DESPITE the prevailing poliUcal con¬ 
fusion > Indiru Candhi never loses an 
opportunity to attempt a consolidation 
fnr herself. 'Hie massive 'celebrations' 
in Cochin on tlie coming together of 
iho two factions of tJie Congress were 
designed to contrast witJi the slnpidilics 
of the divided Oiiposition. 'ria? talk 
about the revival of the Congress 
‘spirit’, carefully penned by the speoch- 
wrilcrs and spcoch-reijoitcrs, is not 
meant seriously. But it could .sway 
wavering supporters. 

The fact is that CoT»grcssisui or Con¬ 
gress laiitiire, died with the cultisin of 
Indira Cundlu (Indira dial is India) and 
her obsessive interest in cheating a 
dynasty of her ralher nondcrscript 
family. Now torn with dissensions> 
this family, still imagines that it can 
hold die crumbling mechanism known 
as the C^'ongress (J). I suppose its faith 
ill nioiiiy p<:»wer remains undiiuinished. 

Frankly, from what one can gather, 
tlicro is a healthy respect for this 
money iiower in political circles, 'file 
funds available to the ruling party are 
t-noriiuius, mind-boggling. T1 h> bi'liof 
is also widi’spri'ad that candul (Con¬ 
gress (I) financial manipulation is 
behind tho inexplicable oppo.sitional 
atlivily of putting up regiments of 
candidates who are conscious tluit they 
are splitting voles and likely to lose 
their dcpt»sits. Seasoned observers find 
this as good an explanation as any for 
the strategy of the Opposition. 

Tins financial skullduggery, it is said, 
is not directly handled by the dadas 
of the ruling party — who, incidentally, 
are not trusti-d with the manipulative 
funds. The oiieralion is apparently 
entrusted to clemewts of the intel¬ 
ligence network which is extensive and 
under several layers of anonymity* In 
fact, the Telugu Di'sam in Andhra 
Pradesh is becxiniing conscious of this 
undercover activity in connection with 
the so-callid ‘dissensions’ fleveloping 
within its ranks. 

Over the years, Indira Candhi has 
invariably put her-faith in these mani¬ 
pulations. Her calculations have been 
fairly accurate — except, of course, 
when ‘waves* of anger have washed 
away the i»tenlial for miischievous 


Thapar 

intervention. We arc^ on tho edge of 
such waves in various parts of the 
country, but only on the edge. 

It is a pity. The so-called leaders 
of' the Opimsition have no sense of 
priorities. They play at inakf^-bclievo, 
judging from the niimlKfr of scats they 
attempt to contest. Confronted by the 
kind of situation that has developed in 
Andhia Pradesh — and which could 
have repfated in Karnataka had Devraj 
IJrs been with tis — it is fairly clear 
that regional formations, cutting across 
tho usual divisive trends, have to Ih‘ 
supported. Scat adjustments, there - 
fore, need to bo gccierou.s - and in 
favour of the regional formation, 'fhe 
multitude of national parties do not 
lose their bases by making these adjust¬ 
ments. If, individual Opposition loadeis 
admit this in private, they aro not 
prepared to commit puldicly. This is 
so typical of our casualuess about at¬ 
tempting a breakthrougli away from 
the status quo. 

May be, the present mitidlessiif'ss is 
also carefully cultivated by tlie prosped 
of tradiitg a seat heie or thcie in the 
stalnlisatiou of a marginal gc»vernmc'nt 
majority. The Haryana model could be 
motivating politicians all over the sub¬ 
continent. Tho report is general that 
voters in widely separate imints invari¬ 
ably ask if there is any guarantee that 
winning candidates W'ill resist the power 
of money. .There have l^m huge 
defections in the North, but there have 
been virtual turnabouts in the South. 
VViliie.s.s Karnataka — and neurby C’.‘oa. 

. The voter can be forgiven , for not 
knowing who stands for what. 

Whatever our fears about the 
sent electoral system, I do hope the 
new regime in the Election f^oramis- 
sioo keeps a close watch on the mis ¬ 
use of governmfmt machinery by cantli- 
dates of the ruling party, and ihe dis¬ 
honest; way hi which the budgetlkig of 
all candiilates is done within the esta¬ 
blished ceilings. We have not Ix^en 
impressed by the Eletclion Commis¬ 
sion's watchfulness during the recent 
by-elections in Bihar. Let'.s sec what 
happens alwut polite ‘directives' iw 
favour of the Coiigre.ss (1) in Karna¬ 
taka, to begin with. It is necssary to 


sa> this because, inen?asingly, tJie 
eandidati»s .selceti'd by tJu? ruling Con- 
grejis(I) have -the stylo of niu^lemcn. 

Ihfs is not an exaggeration. Old 
Congressmi*!! have been startled by 
the kind of men who tiow iiniint the 
party label. So much for Indira 
Gandhi's efforts to re*kiiidle a (jongress 
culture. Or is it the new itilerprela- 
liori of that culture by the shadowy 
eharaoters who now enmmand the levers 
of political and economic patronage in 
the PM's all-powerful.^ jpipn -official 
effort to build up Saiijay ulftn national 
hero -- even though family retainer 
Mohammed Yunus by his revelations of 
the Sanjay-Mancka relationship is in¬ 
viting unfavournble publicity. Sanjay 
was the fountainhead of so much of 
our corrupt political activity. But the 
subservience around the PM is so feu¬ 
dal that San jay could be elevated to 
look bigger than grandpa Nehru. 

t And this brings me to the statement 
of the ‘Forty-seven Muslim MPs*. 
V\Tiat are they trying to .say? 'ITiat 
tho RSS alone is responsible for the 
rampant eoiniiiurjHli.sm in the country? 
Aro the Islamic Jamaats rnnoceiit? Or 
.secret organisations like the Dal 
Khalsa? Admittedly, every 'ininorily' 
tends to forget its own exelusivenoss, 
its narrow rigidities, when it sliidies 
the ovcrwhi'lrning preseni'c of the 
majority'; but di) Mt'iiibers of l^irlia- 
nicnt cover themselves with glory when 
they indulge in .stupid df'mands for 
banning o»ily one iyiK' of command 
orgiiiiisatioii? Can bannhig and demo¬ 
cracy go hand in hand? Banning Ls 
the most derigerous weapon when d«*al- 
ing with commiinalism, for very often 
the real incendiaries carry deceptive 
labels. I’akc a hnik at the Provincial 
Armed Constabulary iu Mc^ernt. 


Our ‘Muslim MIV had l}ettor think 
agahi, or else ^hey will end up feeding 
tlie iiassions which nourish the thought 
that the Hindus need to learn a thing 
or two alxMit religions Slate structure's 
tiom their Islamic brethren in 
bouHng lands. 'fheu where will wc 
be ... . 

Footnote: First, it was electricity 


that became spasmodic. T’hi-n, the. 
lc)«‘phonrs. And. now. the postal 
services are <’ollapsing — or, .so it 
seems from the many davs this 
ix)lnriiii takes to reach Boiubav. A 


kind of bullock eat I serviec. 
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COMPANIES 


Obstacle Paper Chase 

Hansavivek 


WEST COAST rAVEH MILLS bus 
shown iini)ruved working results lot 
lltr year <*iulril June lti82 in spile ok 
constraii.ls in uvailahilily «l eual, power, 
raw inute^iaJs aiul a .sluggiMi paper 
market. riodnt'lioii of paper was 
o5,.ki3 tuiiiii's as against 52,180 tonnes 
in the ia'e\iou.s jear. '1 lit' iu^inpaii} 
sold 52,228 tonnes agaii.sl 52,4vS5 Lon ^ 
lies an.l sales lelLind Its iil.l2 i'lori' 
against Us 50.00 eiore. Margins 
iiiil>roved ai>precial)ly and gus^s prolit 
rose Iroiii Its 2.tK> erore to Us 2.07 
erore. With no la\ liainlily as against 
Rs 22 lakh iirevioiisly, jh L jn'olit more 
tliaii iloiihk-d to Us 03 iakii (Us 42 lakh). 
L'quit) dividend has been tnaiulained 
at 0 i)ei iii't. 'I hiS IS eoM'red •3.41 
times against oiiK 1.12 times in 
1080-81. Direelors slate that cost ot 
proilueMoii eontinned to iiurease dne 
to esealalion in lost ot varitins inputs 
uiu'h a.i KISS nial' ii.ii.'i, toal, i leelrieUv 


charges and other if’giedienls. 

Ck)\erni)ient . annonnet'd a p:jse m- 
erea.se ol Rs TOO to Rs 4,200 per Ionia* 
ul while printing pajuT with ellei I 
Iroin neeeinl?er 21. 1081. Ihis helati'd 
price ris4j was loo ineagrt' eori.si(U'rin.g 
(vseulatiun in nianiitaelnriiig cost. 3 ho 
euiiipuiiy filed a w'lit petition in Kama - 
taka High (]onrt ehalleiigiiig iJie Pio- 
dnetioii itaiijlrol) Order. 'the 4onrt 
p.issed an inleriin ordi-i on April 1-3 
ia-t direeling iht* eompanv to lealisi* 
Rs Ci,.'3(l0 per tnime toi siippK oi whiti* 
lirinling paper, whieh (»n August 12 
was fixed at Rs 5.250 per Inime h> the 
division beneh ot ilie High Ciouit 
|)ei:dinr. final disposal ol the writ. 

AvailainliU ol law materials Irom 
die stale Joresl aii'a.s lurther dwindled 
to 33 per rent ol t<ital leipiireineiJl.s 
.tiid the lialaiiee had to he met by out- 
sid<' pnreliasf'S, meliniuig irom olhi i 
siat'-s le.snlting in iiKi('aM.’d eosl Thi 


Slav ni<ler obtaini'd by the euinpany 
trom (he Karnalaka Uiuli (aunt restrain- 
in*: the stale goveiiiineiil Irom re-- 
rovering nivalt) <ni raw malerial at 
merea.sed rate.s w'ith 4‘fieet Irom l‘\*bru- 
aiv 10. 1081. IS Mill in loiec. The 

Male viovernmeiit nolilicd a revised 
i.ite ol nn.illy eileetive from June 20 
last, w'liiih is less than the rates 
imtH>s( d (urliei. I'eiiding disposal ol 
the Wilt, law inateiial is being eoHeet-' 
ed Irom Oi*t<ibei* last on payiiuait of 
the ri*\is«'il rate ol rtiyallv under pro¬ 
test. ’I be eompanv's piiiposal for 
laising plantations <4 pnlpable !<pi*eie.s 
m the slate forest lands is under eon- 
skI( lalioii ol euxeinmeiit. Ktuoinagin'r, 
lesnlfs have bei'H obtained irom expen 
niei.ls on k<'nal7mesia .spi-eies as mi1>“ 
Ntilutes li»r bamboo, but \ lot iu‘( ds to 
be done tor Jaige .Sisile av ailaln'lif n ancl 
utilisation ol tins varii*ly. 

(iniisiniiplion ol «(»al i*. ’i-e.S' d due 
to inieiior ijnalilv .ind lieav) ]xiwcr cut. 
KSKU inij>«isi‘d 3 > 1 /.‘j per is'iil pftwei 
I III tiom Jannarv 7, 1^82 whieh was 
eiilianeeil to 15 iK-r e»*nt innii Mai'fh 


1 he Week’s Cfimpanics 


tUs Lakb) 


Paid-up Capital 

Rteervtas 

Uorrowings 

of which Tenn borrowing* 
;2ro.s.<s fixed asset.* 

Net fixed a.s.seU 
Investments 
Current liabilities 
Current a.s8ets 

Stock.* 

Book debts 
Net .*aJes 
Other income 
Raw material coats 
Wages 
Interest 

Gross profitC -h)/ lass(—) 
Depreciation provision 
Tax provision 
Net profit(+)/loss(—) 
Investment allowencet reseive 
Transfer to reserves 
Dividend 

Amount 

Rate (per cent) 

Cover (times) 

Hatio (per cent) 

Gross pTofit/aalea 

Net pTofit/capftal employed 

Inventoriea/falee 

Wage/salea 


West (?«Ki.st 

1 apei 

Rlnw 


(^iii wuie 

L'.iint.s 

Latest 

La.s’ 

J .aO-.sl 

Lasr 

Lati.st 


^ ear 

5 cal 

■ 5'ear 

>cai 

V ear 

^caI 

30-(j-«2 :■ 

iO-0 81 

.31-7-82 

31-7-81 

30 0-82 

30 0-81 

5()0 

.300 

7.5 

75 

132 

88 

703 

701 

U)7 

71 

170 

I9:i 

102.: 

817 

.4.5.5 

1S2 

147 

490 

200 

7) 

100 

.52 

/if) 

18 

2008 

2528 

210 

192 

•317 

‘>02 

12.33 

llOl; 

171 

1 >2 

1.59 

105 

122 

I-.! 

10 

S 

— 


88H 

508 

209 

117 

0!)3 

.502 

181.5 

1291 

50.5 

307 

12 79 

IICil 

132t 

wss 

139 

85 

020 

.542 

■3.52 

9.5 

208 

150 

400 

11 } 

3112 

•3009 

2578 

10 4.3 

2011 

•2! 79 

00 

95 

m 

00 

■•42 

• iS 

07.3 

023 

1891 

lUI 

1.317 

1 108 

517 

100 

70 


249 

20S 

203 

17.3 

47 

n 

|.30 

101 

207 

205 

101 

78 

J 13 

9 ; 

171 

141 

17 

12 

23 

2 i 

_ 

■'>) 

:44 

2.5 

12 

3t) 

9 4 

42 

50 

11 

48 

11 

78 

1.5 

10 

12 

1 

.5 



24 

1 4 

29 

20 

P 7 

14 

P 1 

1 

P-- 

10 

E 2 .5 

25 

K 1.5 

1.5 

K 18 

I? 7.80 

7.80 

P9.5 

9.5 

P - 


1^ 0 

0 

K 2.5 

25 

L 14 

12 

•3.44 

1.12 

3.20 

2.00 

2.00 


8,58 

7.30 

0.09 

3.49 

3.91 

27.47 

1.77 

27.5 ■» 

4.28 

1.5..58 

1.2 . 

1 1.35 

42..54 

32.19 

5..39 

.5.20 

2-3.8.5 

2 1.87 

lO.fil 

14,98 

2.9 j 

•3.73 

9.43 

9.51 
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EO^OMIG AND j^liilCAi 


4 aiul suhM‘riiit;nlly willulrawn ctn Jiitic 
24. rii»Jm'h(»ii Uvcl was maliilairkd 
liy iiitnaMil taplivti powiT j'riUMiinon. 
A'jaiii Jiuni OcUibor I last pnwi-r '-iil 
li’i I/A pi r trut has htfii imposi cJ. bul 
till.-, Is nut likcV ellecl normal pro- 
JiKlitiii unless llu* cut is (Irastically 
I iio i-uinpany coJininssifmftl 
lliu now flu'iiikal ri‘c'i'(.iy Ivnlcr 
iluii'n); Jii;:n 19«2. Tin- octtiiniinrs 

arls.ir; mil ot iiKieasi’cl eiU'uii.;al 

U'< uv< I'v :iiitl n*iliK*c(l I’ual <'ui sump-*’ 
l:a:i sliiiiKl find it* lU cl inn I'l llu* i in- 
r■'n^ \c,ir's working. 

lUXiW /7.AS7* has lurind jn iiiii)iCb.sivtJ 
jcsnils lui' ilia year ciulcd ,|nl\ 1*)82 

and has ■annontici.*d ismic ol honiis shares 
on a Ivvu-lor-thrce liasi.s hcsidc.s inain- 
leiiaiiLr ul dividend at 25 per cent. 
S.do.s exp.iridcd Irnin Hs Kh Vi crore to 
iU 25.78 eiorr and Hioss prolil ainoun- 
!cd In Us 101 iakh against Its 78 ^akh 
in ihe previous \cai. Piofil inarijiiis 
.-.hiiiiik hetaii*^* ol relent Jess hiercase in 
eosf.s while the niana'-'eiiu nl dctided to 
•iltsoih .1 ni.ijor pnrlion ol cost cscal'.i- 
lion tor exp.nulini’ ihe market lor th.' 
products to hriio^ lliem within reai-h ol 
a ';iowin '2 section ol ton.simiers. This 


striilej;y, pnr.siied over the years, has 
paid hocuJsonic divkUmiLs. 1)e.*»pite 
higher jirovisitnis for deprtxiatlon and 
taxation, net profit is Rs 50 lakh (Ks 41 
lakh) and the distribution ks covered 
8.28 times by earnings as against 2.66 
lanes j)rcvion.sly. As al the year-end, 
(he coinp;uiy hud reserves ol Bs 107 
^ikh LigaiiKst paid-up oipiily capital ol 
Its 60 lakh. Onnng the \ear, the coiii- 
panv Janiulied 'Moderna* seating 
.s>.s(eins inanidacliircd at the new plant 
at JalUiioKi. Apart Ironi finding wide 
application in homes and industry, the 
prodncl has bcfti .selected for the new 
A.*>iad indoor stadium at New Delhi 
which has a scaling capacity of over 
25,001), KsporLs ol VIP luiiggugc touch¬ 
ed an all-riiiu* high ol Rs .'ki inillioci, 
over time limes last \e'ar*s figures, A 
new cnonlded luggage range W'as inlro- 
(liiLt'd, which will help further expand 
the couiparis’.’. market for moulded 
Inggagi*. .\l.so new icatuie.s were added 
to ixisling moulded luggage ranges. 
lo>.s,, inatntlaclmed in the small .scale 
sector, were iii.irkcted I)y the coiriiiany. 
('omitienling on the fnliirc outlook, the 
dnectois .say that MJiind niunufactiiricig 
base, aggicwsive maiketiiig and healthy 
firiaiH ial po.sition will inahle the com¬ 


pany to iorge ahead. 

GAHWAHi: PiUNTS bus concluded an 
agreement ol collaboration with Shciwin- 
Williiuns Coinpany of USA, the large.st 
paint company in the world, lor inanu- 
tucture of high teehiiofogy paints. 
Meanwhile, the cxiinpany has fWed well 
dining the year ended June 1082 with 
higher sales and proBts. Margins have 
also looked up even though the com¬ 
pany liucl to face ieces.sioimry trends in 
th<‘ home inuikct from February on¬ 
wards. . ]h.■c*e.^SlOKl in the engineering 
iiidnstiy affected .sales to some extent 
.IS a portion ol production i.s sold to 
industries. The wjnu)anys exiKirt per- 
i<«)maiicc has }>een (piile goiKl. Total 
net sales ificrcased iroin Rs 21.79 crorc 
lo Its 26.41 crore and gro.ss profit 
amounted to Rs 11-3 lakh against Rs 93 
lakli ill the prt*vious year. Net profit 
came to Rs 48 lukh (Rs 41 lakh). 
Dividend has been .stepped up l>y two 
points lo J4 per cent iuul i.s covered 
2.66 timr,', by earnings as against 2.56 
(im<*s pievioiKsl). As al the year-end, 
ie>(*ivcs .stiKicl at Rs 1.76 crore against 
the paid-up equity capital of Rs 1.82 
ciore. The LNimpany's ilcbenliirc ishue 
of Rs .56 lakh wiw fully subscribed. 


What Is your assessment . . 

of the energy situation 7 



Most Ukely you re discfnintled Not 
hopetul Fearing the v^oret 

Atvji quite natiiraliy too Ail around 
YOU the Ul-etlects ot power shortage 
can Sf*»en The summer power 
cuts, the discomfort, the fall in 
industnal production, 
unemployment But before you give 
up hope consider a tow 
tincouraging tacts 


The Government over the last few 
years has taken active steps to 
combat the power problem by 
setting up prole^onoUy managed 
power corporations These are 
constructively working towards 
developing the country's power 
potential 

Like the National Thermal Power 
Corporation which has taken big 
steps forward in the direction 

- It IS progressir^g rapidly with the 
construction of super thermal 
power plants that wiU ultimately 
yield 10560 MW ol power 

- It has already commissioned the 
fust unit at Singrouli with 
aeneroting capacity ol 200 MW in 
the record time ot 48 months 

— It has increased the installed 
capacity of Badaipur from 

500 MW in 1978 to 720 MW lodoy- 
a 140% grov/th 

— It has commissioned the fifth unit at 
Badarpur of 210 MW \n th^ record 
time of 45 months 


What do these facts mean to vou? 
Constant power supply in the fuiura 
rise in Industrici] production 
employment growth, prosperity 
All the factors that assure you a 
richer quality of lUe 


NTPC 


(A Government ot India Enteiinise) 


Corporate Centre 
fllPC Squera 62-^ Netuu Place 
New D^-l t00l« INDIA Tel: 681033 
Telex 312266 NTK IN 
Catde TKERMPOWER 

The power is tor you. 

IILKA^W 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


NEW DELin 

Crippliog Crutches in Fertilisers 

B M 


Aim ANGEM ENTS Ixing sought for 
the construction of the second hatch ot 
six large fertiliser plants, leased on 
Bombay High gas as feedstock, belie 
>ct again the olficial pretensions to 
achieving technological self “reliance and 
increasing iniligcnous ixmtcnt in these 
l»Iants. The new pliUits are to be <jf 
the same size as the four that are under 
constnictioii — two each at Tlml in 
Maharashtra and lla/ira in fnijarat. 

Tliere will bo a rcpcliliou too, of the 
process technology and of tlie design 
and <‘ngineering. Indeed, the fertiliser 
phoits at Thai and Hazira, based on 
Bombay High gfus, had their size scaled 
lip from 900 tonues per day ot am- 
iiionia (which Indian d«\sign and engi- 
iicciing agencies could build entirely on 
tlieir own) to 1,350 tonnes per ilay. 
And, In the name ol nsinc .superior 
teilmology and deriving <'cononiies ol 
scale, Ibcir cvm.slruc lion was handed 
over to llaldor Topsoe of Sweden and 
Snainprog<‘tti of Italy (for Thai) and to 
‘Kcllog of the US (for llazira). Indian 
agcocics wore given the scraps: the 
stibtsmtiacts for the detailed enginefir¬ 
ing work on the pluiits. It was speci¬ 
fically proclaimed that these arrangc- 
iriciils would make ix)ssiblc transfer of 
the advMiccd technology of the foreign 
agencies In the Indian agencies and it 
was argued that this would f'liable the 
Indian agencies to undertake coiistnic- 
tkm of similar plants on a self-reliant 
basis and inaxiinLse the indigenous con¬ 
tent in the new constructi<»n work. 

It is extraordinary, thcrelore, that 
now attempts are being made to repeat 
the same arrangements for the next 
batch of .six fertiliser plants each ot 
which is to cost Its 500 crorc^ and that 
Indian design and engineering services 
are agaki being left out in the cold. 
The choices piade in thc^ construction 
of the Thai and llazira plants were 
themselves peculiar. Tw'o rival foreign 
agencies and competing technologies 
were inducted. Haldnr Topsoe and 
Snainprogetti were inducted for Thai 
and Kcllog was brought in for llazira. 
This was down not hy any means to 
test them on the and establish the 
superiority of one through competition. 
The arrangement had been dictated 
quite simply by tw^o and competing 
Ihies of cxedit that were being offered: 


one by the \\*<)rld Bank f<»r Tlazirn arifl 
(be other in form of u nmnber of bila¬ 
teral credits for Thai. Needless to say, 
thc.s<‘ financing arrang4*menls an* casting 
their n\Mi .shadow on the c‘osts and the 
progress of constniction of the.se pro-' 
jecLs — matters that uarrajil liiither 
cxUminalioTi. 

Ot the .six new IcrtilLscr plants pro- 
ixiscrl to be bnill wUh Bombay Ilieh 
ea.s as fced.stock. one is prop*>.sed lor 
Madhya Pradesh, one in Uajasthiin. and 
tour in Uthir Piadcsh. A pipcliiit* is plan¬ 
ned to cany ihe gas from Bombay High 
to (best* plants. It Is .sfdl not clear how 
(heir construction Is to be financed. The 
oflicial ]>olu y .secni.s to be to encourage 
l)ig biisine.ss ho\Lses to take up tho 
con.striiction of at lea,st four of the .six 
plan(.s. I'atas, Birlas, the Sri Ram group, 
and ICI with its transnational coiiiicc- 
tioii.s in Ihe UK, appear iiilcre.sted. 

Meanwhile, government ha.s picked 
upon fhitia district in Matlhya Pradesh 
for the location of thv. first of the pro- 
IKised six fertiliser plant.s. It Ls to be 
in the public sector. National Fcrlili.ser. 
whieh Is already running t]>e '900 hxi- 
nt'.s per day ammonia plants at Panipat 
and Bhntifida (bnilt Iiv To>i? of Japan 
with KelTog technology) ba.q been given 
the Ussignment. NFL has no experience 
in handling g;is-ba.se(l forlili.ser jilants 
and Giina is far fr<»m the g<*ographicaI 
areas of NhT.’s operation.s. It mu.st luf 
recalled that, at the lime of the break¬ 
up of the once unified Fertiliser CTor. 
imrutiofL of India, ft \va.s anmairn'erl 
that the separate coi-porations formed 
out of FCI would Tk* developt'd io 
integrate the jjublic sector fertiliser in- 
du.stry — either on the basis ol g<'o- 
graphical cohesion or on the bitvls of 
critiimon feedstock and technology. Ob- 
vioiKsiy NFL does not rpialily for the 
propixscd Guna plant on cither ba.‘-'i.s. 
It is getting the asSignimTit entirely 
on the basis of narrow, parochial anil 
personal pulls whicli operate in officral 
decision-making at present. 

NFL, of course, hius immediately 
4Ufked for quotations from the Ifaldor 
Toiisoc-Snamprogetti combination on 
the one hand, and from Kcllog, 4 )n the 
other. In the first combination, Haldor 
Topsoe provides the process technology 
and design and engineering, with tlic 
back-up of the Italian firm in oonstruc- 


ti<in contracting an<l CfiuipuM'nt snp- 
p*ie.«:. Kellog, on tlw' other hand, pro¬ 
vides all thc'.se .service.s* on its own, us 
at llazira. But iiulicatunw aic that Kcl¬ 
log might team up with 1\»>o <»f Jaivin 
in bidding for the new plants. es.senti- 
ally to .s< cure credit-financed equipment 
supplies. Tlicre is bound to \yo .shaip 
competition between the two gixml^s. 
Hut the i.v.suc Im'Iwccu llu'in W'ill 
not be clinched <ni the basis ol 
superioritv <»f tcchnolgy or of effi¬ 
ciency in i>rojei:t ixmslrnction. It Is 
Ihe si/i- ol the credit and the lonns on 
wliM-h tbev can arrange it, which will 
be dcci.sive. The assiHilaiiou ol the 

Indian engineering .service.^ with these. 
I\M> cx'mbinutiofis foi siny detailed engi¬ 
neering work can at best be minor. 

The Miggestiou that cither combikia- 
lion Is cnl<'rjng into a 'consortiinn' 
airuiig<’inent with the F and D at Siiidri 
(the prime Indian consultancy and 

cngscieering firm in the ;-ublic sector 
in the feitilLsiT field) or with l‘'EI)0 
(the enginc<’ring and design wing of 
Ihe piihlic .>eclor leitijiser company 
I- \C.T for the wmstruclion of grus- 
h.'i.sed lerlihscr plants in ih<* counlry) 
lA farfetched and iiuMcadiiig. Kcllog 

ha.s suluxmlracled to FEDO detailed 
eiitriin’criiig work <iii parts ol tin* 

Ha/ira project and Topstu* has <lone 
the .same in the ol the I* ami 1) 

for 3*!ial. 'ihe two foreign c^mipanies 
find the*,* arraf:igcincnt.s convenient nml 
4’<'ononiical. since they arc able to hire 
Indian servlcc.s cheaper. At the .sune 
time, they thcjijsclve.s will earn the 
.iizcal)le corisulhmcy .service fee a,q well 
as .sell Ihe equipment t<j the jirojcct 
fiom th<*jr own or a.v'iocialcd .sources. 

'J’hns the it'iil iM)ini of contention, in 
the making of lh«^ arrangeiiiculs bir 
the fertiliser plants to he t'OiLStructeil 
at China and five other locations, is the 
di.spluceincnt o! foreign agencies tioin 
positions of prhm; consiiltaiits and r'on- 
tniclor.s. The claim of the Jiidl.ui 
V ami J) at Sindri 1. that it is fully 
capable <d’ nudertakh g tlie work of 
prime consiilfanls ad coiitra<-tois for 
the next batrh of .six .*iiiiinoiij:i plants 
with L-k>0 torjnc.s ]>cr day cai».ii‘ity. ft 
is 1h.it part ol the earlier contract with 
Haldor Tops<je lor 'Dial — that fcch- 
nolfigy tor this .size of phinl.s would he 
transfen ed to the rndian agency — of 
wliich 1* and l> ol Sietdri ha.s taken 
advantage. V and J) had sent u team 
of 21 senior cfiginccis to CIopeiihag<*n 
to acquire whatever additional know¬ 
how wax necessary or avaihible. 

P and II wa.s well cr|uipped to 
acquire tlic knowhow as it has a stand- 
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ing contract wUh a SwcrUsh company on 
aiiimoniu pro(y*s.s kiiowliovv foi whidi 
it p;i\s the nCccs^ry li'ts, Thu.s, 

I* iiiirl IJ wa* alM'iidy (upabic of pro- 
vidiii'J prime fonsnllanty for iiptri 900 
tonne j)er day lias-liased nniTTMiniu plant 
in the more dillicnU and trying location 
r>{ Nainni|j in A.ssani. In (his ca-se, trxi, 

P acid i> had n liiclauUy to take in 
llaiiior I'opsoe for general suix;rvislon 
of its dr.sign work, under pressure from 
New' Delhi. Ncverthcle.ss, it did manage 
lo .strii tiy limit the lole of [laldtir 
TopSfie ill Nuninip, and .so the fees it 
is p.'uing tlw idreiisn eonipamv at 
Nanmiii i.s only a sinal! fi-Uetion of the 
total <!osl of llial project as well as 
of the cost of design and engineering 
serviees goicig into it. 'rhi.s i.s in total 
contrast fo the huge fer.s lliat foreign 
consultants have been chaiging at Tlial 
and Ihr/ira. 

Taking their cue, the Sitidri pe<jple 

I.AROIJR 

Minimum Wages for 

(By a Special 

IT was in lOtfi that Tlombay textile 
workers won the right lo a ininiminn 
wage for the whole indnshy, a wag« 
that was supposed to be related to the 
needs of a worker (rather, of tin* 
worker's family) and not lo the cap! 
tali.sts’ so^-calIt*<l capacity to pay. 'Jlir 
19'Ift Awuid based the niiniinnm wage 
on the diet recoiniiiendation of Dr 
Aykroyd, the then Director of the 
Nutrition Ile.search Laboratoric.s at 
(loimoia'. wliub laid down a minimum 
daily iiit.ikc oJ i'alori(\s for an 

adult woikiiig six hours in India. Kven 
al that tii>ie this reeommcndatuMi was' 
regarded as being icu) low, C'.iveii that 
the f-eagut- oi Nations Nnlrition (’om- 
mi.s'i’ion had reconmu'nded 2,d()0 calories 
the enemy !ei|iiirein('nl for basic diet 
(if, without w'oik) for workers in 
tciuperale isiitnlrics and 75 calories per 
hotir of model ale work. .'kOdO (*a]oric.s 
would III* tht* reiiuiremcnt for eight 
hours nl moderate work. 

Ncvi'iiheless, llu* tripartite 15lli 
fndian I aboiir (amfcreiK e (1957) 
accepted 2,7tM) calorii'S on the basis of 
Dr Axkroyd's recommendation. Sitice 
then this has heen the basis of diMiiaiids 
forniiilal(*d by lh« various trade unlon.^, 
timiiuh it should he noted that the 
FAC)/WHO iveominendution for India 
Is a ininimurn of 2,780 calories per 
day. 

Along with this energy requirement, 


claim that arrangements quite similar 
to tlioBu Ht Numnip should be made 
ior the con.striiction of (lie Ouiiu plant. 
'J heii role at Thai us bubcuiitractois 
for t)nj ammonia plant and as exv 
eontraclors with Snam tor the urea 
plants at both Thai and llazira, ha.s 
given 1* and D insight into wh.it hiicign 
coiisiillants uctuutly c()ntri}>ele. 

The dccLsion to en.sure the use 
P and D eataly.sts ki at least one of 
thti two aimnonia streams at Thai — 
with the other strcaiu using Haidar 
Topsoe catalysts — was tlie re.snlt of 
.such jn.sight. The dcct.sion was arrived 
a? after a fierce tiis.s’c between P and D 
and llalilor Topsoe when it wa.s eslab' 
Ibheil by the Sitidii .vcientist.s tliat 
their catulxsts an* In no w'ay inferior 
to those of TfaUkir Top.s<H‘, CatalyslN 
tire the key to ihe teclinology and pro- 
ee.ss knowhow' of a chemica- jiroces-s. 


Industrial Workers 

Cfirrespondent) 

the b^lh T.:il)onr Conference also 
aceepted a cloth recjuirrmc’nt of IS 
yurfls per person pi’i annum; house 
rent c'orrespoiuliiig lo the minimum 
area proxidrd under ihe ('.oxerinnent’s 
Industrial Housing Scheme: and pro¬ 
vision lor miseellaneon.q expenditure of 
20 per cent of the total niinlnium wage. 

'Ilie production and icpnxhictkm of 
laliour pow'cr is not cariit’d onl by a 
W'orkc'r all by himsclt/hcrsclf. 'Hie 
unit for its production is llu* work’s 
family. C'onseqiienlK an> assessment 
of need must be not meri'ly that iif 
an individual but of the family. 

llie loth 1.abonr Confcreni*e adopt¬ 
ed a family norm of .1 (‘onsuinption 
units. 

Soon after being party to the above 
I'ccoininendatioii.s, the government dis- 
owm'd them :ind advis«*d the Second 
Pay Commi.ssioii (1959) likewise. 'Hie 
Conmii.ssioii replaced the 2,700 calorics 
on a balanced diet norm, with a veg- 
tariaii diet of 2,6tM) calories. ITie 
Commissioii on tills basis rct'ommend- 
cd a minimum wage of Iks. 80 as 
against Iks 125 demanded by various 
unions as iho need-ba.st*i1 minimum 
W'age at 1959 prices. 

TTie massive 1960 .strike of Central 
govenuuent employees followed. Arrests, 
dismissals and police firing crushed 
the strike but the government agreed 
to refer the matter to the National 


Nutrition Advisory Comniittee which 
recommended that tlie family and not 
the worker .should l>c taken as the 
unit, the .standard working chxss family 
.should be taken to consist of three 
consiunption luuts and the minimum 
lood r<‘(|iiJicm(*iit should be calculated 
on die basis of 2,750 calorics per adult, 
with .spedul allovvuuce.s for worker.s m 
iiiiiic.s and other heavy iuduslrial occupa- 
tion.s. 

The.sc rceotummidatioa.s were a 
victory for die working class in the 
attempt to get a wage that would 
.som*'what’correspond lo I he value of 
i)s labour power. 

It i.s one thing for nutritional advi¬ 
sory committees to make* sm-li recom¬ 
mendations. H is yet aiuithcr diing 
for coininiltccs rniiccrnod dircclly with 
W'age polity lo make the sansc letsmi- 
ii»*iu!atio!is. And it is soiriclliitig alto¬ 
gether different for die goveinmmt to 
accept such reconimondatjons. iTic 
National l.aboiir Conimissioii (1962) 
took its cue fioiu the government and 
eoiit'ludi'd that in fixing tin* need- 
ha.sed minimum llu' (Mp.i('ity lo pax 
will have tfi he lakt*u into aeeouiil. 

'J'hr need-bast'd miniinum, as defin¬ 
ed at the 15lh Labour (’onferencr, 
reprc.sciits a plnsical, biologic:iJ mini- 
mujii for the xiLodnction and reproduc¬ 
tion of labour jmwer. liCavc alone 
the tpicslion oi .ic'iuiii*‘ig .skill and 
lrannn.g, even the sotial and cullmal 
re<|nircments that are part of modern 
life are not taken into account, ^flie 
‘need- based’ niinimiini is hardly Miifi- 
cienl to satisty the hare needs of food, 
tiofhing and .slielter for a family. 
Piirlieiilurly in tile ease of big bourgeo¬ 
isie, to introduce the quP.stion of 
Vapiicitv to pay’ is only a w*ay of 
ju.slifying the vt'ry low wages that are 
in fact paid in liidustrx. 

'J'he Rhoolhalingam Coinmitlcc 

(10781 wont one step further and 

tft'eret'd a minimum wage of Rs. 100; 
while at that very time even in sinall- 
.scalf' industry the average wage was 
about Rs 100. Sineo tben there* ha.s 
betm no reference to 'need* in fixing 
niiniriiuni wages. 

lilt* attack on the 'need-baseir 

norms have also come from the side 

of the number of consumption units 
th.'tt should be .stip|)orted by the earn¬ 
ings of one worker. As already point¬ 
ed out, the production and roprodu-* 
tJon of laimur power takes place at 
the level of the family and not at the 
level of the' individual worker. The 
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iM^ei^'dbe 

fioriD o£ the coiisuoi|»Uon units and, 
on die plea of "family-based* employ¬ 
ment, substituted in its stead a norm 
of just 1.5 Gonsiunption units. 

The Central Wage Board for tlie 
Plantations (1966) refuted this. It 
noted that the extent of family em¬ 
ployment was not as higli as in the 
earlier clays of laboiir scarcify and that 
"*the family system of employment 
^jaiinot lie cemsidered as unique in the 
tea plantation industry and even if it 
had been so it is a matter of considera¬ 
tion whether it is justified for employ¬ 
ers to claim benefit of it by way c)f low 
wage.s for male eamers**. Despite its 
own arginnents tlm Cenfrul Wage Board 
jieverthe!e.ss refused to recommend wages 
ill keeping with the then existing cost oi 
living and in terms of the need-liascd 
wage formula of the I5th Indian 
Labour Conference on the grounds 
that this would result in a sudden 
jump in wages. As a rc\sult the tfMi 
plantation owners continue to get thc‘ 
sweated labour of two persons (man and 
woman, with the woman heung paid a 
lower wage) for much less than the value 
of the laliour power of one. Thus, a 
mule worker in Dooars (West Bengal) 
gets about Bs 260 a month — hardly 
une-third of what a coalminer gets, 
which itself is loss than the need-based 
norm. 

The loth Indian Labour Conference 
nonns are generally accepted by all 
unions in fonnuluting demands for 
minimum wago.s. In 1978 various 
iinioiM (including CITU and AITUC) 
had deiiiaiulcd Rs 800 per nmnth in 
cx>uTSC of the wage negotiations in fla* 
various puldic sector uniLs. 

In llie current round of wage nego 
tiations (affecting both the public sectoi* 
and all the major industries in WV.s( 
Bengal) CITU has placed the minimum 
wage demand at Bs 900, stating that 
this is in accordance with the 15th 
Labour Conference norms. Hf>wcvcr, at 
a oonventioii that CITU he!d rccetitly 
(November 7) on the oiinimuin wage 
question its demand has been reduced. 
'^Minimum wages [should] be fixed at 
Rs 500 x>er month and variable dearness 
allowance be paid at Rs 1.70 per point 
increase beyond 3(X) points CPI num¬ 
ber (base 1960 = 100)''. At the January 
1982 CPI of 460 this gives a DA of 
Rs 278 and .thus a wage of Rs 778, 
almost Rs 225 less than the earlier de< 
mand of Rs 900. With minimum wages 
currently around Rs 700 in the various 
public sector units, ClTU's minimum 
wage demand of Rs 778 is within the 
hounds of govemment's 10 per cent 


limit on wage iameiasite ki this cumnC 

lound. 

But taking the 15th Ubour Om- 
ference nonms (3 consumption units, 
2,700 calories, 18 yards of cloth per 
person, rent for an area equal to the 
nikiiraum given in the govc^rnmenrs 
Industrial Housing Scheme and 20 pei 
t'cnt of the total ex|>cnditurc for mis* 
cellafiernis items) ut January 1982 prk-cs 
the need-based iiiininiuin wage would 
vary from Rs 1,000 (Calcutta, official 
prices) to Rs 1.200 (Jhan'a, market 
prices). 

Ot course, the *iiccd-based* minimum 
>v!ige (which, as earlier poink^d out, is 
itself les.s than th#* value of labour 
powt r) is not going to be achieved in 
one leap. Yet it has to be retaim^ as 


one of the goals of the working daas 
in the eooitomic sphere during the cur¬ 
rent phase of the movement. Not only 
will it not be achieved in one leap, we 
can ewti go Further and sas- that il 
will not be achieved unless the stine- 
tui-e ot the ecunoruy is cluuigcd (chiefly 
ill llu* direction of liquidating all pre- 
fciidal Temnaiits and taking thi* ei'cnoniy 
out of the impcrinljst orbit) and the 
enormous surplus of unemployed ialnnir 
is reduced. Even the iniplcrrientatkin 
ol the luw' ol value in the sphere* of 
wage labour ref|uirt\s resolution in 
onlcr to tHjiupk le capitahAin’s fiwt task 
o! liquidating the past (which, liow- 
evi‘r, k not tlk* same Ihiug as saying 
that the proletariat must wait for rapJ- 
talisin to fiiPi establish itself). 
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ECOlWMlC AND POUTfCAl 


Civil. LIBERTIES 

Public Interest Litigation 

A G Noorani 


an\ le-st, the nrricr ol tiic JJivision 
licnch ol the Supritnc Court consisting 
of the (iistioc Ka/nihi Ali and Justice 
K S Wnkahiraiimiah, on November 29, 
is vM'oiig uml testifies only to the rapid 
erosion of jiidioiaJ discipline on the 
part «il the Judges of the (-oiirt. 'I'lic 
facts aic simple. 

Sudip Ma/iiuidar. a coiresiiondciil ol 
htilian Express, had uritten a letter to 
liLstic'C P N Bhugwati of the Suiu'ciiic 
Court seeking his liclp in geMiiu* 
justice lor poor people who lived neai 
die aniu’.s largest aniniiiiiitiou testing 
range in Madhya Pradesh. The tribal 
chiidren would go to co U'ci the .shells 
to sell them a.s .sciap and a giM)d fev^ 
had been mangled oi killed in llu- jiro- 
u‘ss. Thi‘ location oi tiie range iLscTt 
had dislocated the tribals vvlio were 
givili iiH'agrc <ir no compensation. Th<’ 
gross jiijnstice in thi* tmtirc si-t up Is 
ol)vioM.s. 

Miiyiimdar'.s li'lfer .isked directions 
lor the nHulical care of the cln'IdriMi 
injured in shell co'lecihiii becaasc 
these lUpcndmiU liad no other source 
o! livelihood alter they had heen np- 
i'<N>tcd. 1 fc i‘iiclo,Ned (‘iilting.N liom his 
investigativi* rcfiorting on “'I*he IX»ath 
Hange*'. 

ihe iiiatlcr was listed as ilciu 15 on 
tlie dail_\ (*aiLs'e list ol Novcmlnfr 29. 
Blit it was taken out ol turn by the 
Iwo judges as item I and without hear¬ 
ing Mu/iimihu- it was rcl'ern^d to the 
Constihitiop Bciu'h of 5 JmJgcs with 
ten (imstioiis lor it to answer. Tlicse 
had obviously been prepared by the 
judges without hearing anyUniy and in 
advancH- of the hearing tm that day. 
Some of the (|iicstions fiid not arls<* on 
the Mazimnhirs letter and w'crc clearly 
irre levant. 

Nine of the titi i|iiestioiis deal with 
the practk*e newly evolved liy certain 
iiidge.s. espi^etally justice Bhagwati, o! 
ac'ting on letters. This ‘praetks' eertainly 
callod lor legiilation hy niles. It has U 
13ositive as wel! ;i.s a negative aspect to 
it. It is only lair that th<’ iKulcrprivitcg- 
ed, the deprived, the wronged and 
tho.ve under restraint, whether in prison 
or tithervvlse. should liave the right to 
approach the Supreme Cinirt <iir<“ctly 
und without the elulmrate formality of 
a iietitfon. 

The right to m<»ve the Siiprivnc 
Onirt for the enlorci'meiit ol innfla< 


mental lights Is itse^i a iimdainentul 
right (Article *12). The High (^airls 
have a wider jiinsdietion in that they' 
C'Uii issue W'Tit.s not <»iily the ]nir- 
pose of enforcing timdunnaitai rights 
blit als<i for .setting at iianght adminis¬ 
trative exccs-se:; even where there is no 
violation ol a inndanuailal rigid 
(Article 22B). 

The fic.gative asix-ct is this. l>o we 
I'crmit jiLsl any one to write letters 
even if they are persons who can wed I 
olitaiii the .servicM's ol a lawyer and 
loleinnly aflinn a petition iiiid thn.s 
verify its .statements^ 'Phe .Supreme 
('ourt has wider jniiMlicdon than any 
»/f its enimterparfs in any c'oiailry. It 
helps nolxidy it it is >W'ampi‘d by let 
Icr.s, It can only dtday justice and harm 
those who need .six^edy rcliel — the 
iindcrprivileged who cannot attord to 
wait like the rich. 

The two jiidge.s who wcic so e\ci- 
cised about the letter-writing approach 
lailed to adopt the obvious coiir.sc — 
to itsk the C*hM*f Justice to faunc rules 
regarding the letler.s in bill consulta¬ 
tion w ith the Supreme Ckiiiil Bar A.sso- 
elation and indeed public orgacii sat ions 
iiitere.sted in public interest litigalioms. 
such us the BtJCf. and thc‘ PUDH. All 
the judges of the Supc'ieim* f^onrt could 
have participated in the rxercisr hy 
voicing thiir views. 'Jlie riile.s would 
have scttlerl the matter. 

Imstead, hy tlun’r reforeiice the two 
judges have only intcm.sifierl the con¬ 
troversy. Their cpiestioiLs are not only 
illphra.sed lint even iinpropi.T in .some 
resiwcts. Kor ( xainple, one of the ipies- 
tions seeks to reo|xm the issue of locus 
standi in public interest litigalkiii. ITie 
• piestion lA thuA phraseil. "Can a stran- 
gcT to a cause be he u jonrnalisb social 
^vo^kc^ advixate or an a.ssociatkjc] ot 
such ]H^rson.s initiate action liefore this 
court in matters aliege<l to he involving 
public interest or .should a petitioner 
have .some interest in cxmimon with 
others whosi^ riglits ure infringed hy 
some govcniineiital actkui or iniu*tion in 
order to establish his locus standi to 
make .sncdi a tsanplakit?” 

This question has bt'en iledsivtdy 
answered by the Supreme Court in 
favour of the citizen and public interest 
litigation on his behalf us recently as 
IXx'ember .‘10, 1981. That was by a 
special T-memhev Bench (in contrast to 


the o-iiRiiiber Constitution Bench) in 
the High Court Judgc'.s tninsfoT ease. 
S P Gupta i^entWf Union of India. 
Justice Venkataramuiah alone dissented 
from the majority niling on Jocils .standi 
which was well S4*t out ki an erudite 
and comprehensive judgment hy jnsHct: 
Bhagw'uti on this point as w^ell as the 
lelutt^d point ol disclosure ol secret 
official records to the petitioner. Here 
liLstice Pa/al Ali wxls the sole dissenter. 
By .1 fjiiirk of fate the two ('onstilntcd 
the Division Bench which drew up the 
ten il1-pjirasc.‘d. ill arlvised ipiestionA 
without hearing any ocie, this by ibell 
b a .sad lapse hom jndk'ial norms. 

In the judge’s case, jiislucs I) \ 
Dc.sui, H S Pathak. C' Chiptu and evtMi 
Kazal Ali exprcsAly reconlcd tlicir con¬ 
currence with Justice Bhagwairs judg¬ 
ment on rhe .ispcc' ol locus standi 
liLstico Tnlzapiirkar refii.sed to Jay 
fkiw’n “a gciu*ra) jirincipje for nnivcisul 
.ippliciitioii’*. Hilt Ills jiidgnieot e’earb 
nidicates a preference for public inieiest 
I;ligation 1 icing ix^rmitted. 

Justice VtMikataiamaiah held that the 
luw Is 'in a lliiid .state .uul it is not 
possible to lav down in any one ea.sc 
the principles wliich can g<ivcrii .i!I 
.situations'*. But unlike Jiustice TnJ/.a 
purkar, his approach was a restrictive 
one, ('learly. the majority view exiires- 
Acd by JiLslice Bhligwati is Jaw and 
liinds a Iwo-mcmlwr Division Iknich a.s 
well as a livc'vnemlier ^institution 
Bencli. On thi.s jiokit tbe reference i.': 
c'early improix?r. 

One of the (|iie.stitinN de.als with the 
practice of letters tiring referred to tlie 
Suiircme Oiiirt Legal Aid S<x*iety by 
the Court's RcglsU'r ior vetting. This 
Society is govemetl liy the guidelines 
i.ssiied hy the Union Law jMinlstry on 
July 10. 1981 and depencLs entir<*ly on 
the Coveminent ol India lor its money, 
'rhe procedure is ch'Urly wrong hut 
could well have In'en ended hy a hettci 
irietbixl than this. 

indeed two queries indirectly relcr 
to cases i>ending before another Bench. 
.\ll ki all It hits Ireen a sony perfonn- 
aiice. 

One rcgiels to a<ld that IIm» Court 
IS incrt*asing]y giving the public an 
app<^4irunce of a house bitterly divided, 
through pixmouncements on and off the 
Bench. Witness, Justice Tulzatmrkar’s 
intemperate and in^roper .spccc^h Ul 
^^lne. There can be no two opinion^; 
that Justice Bliagwati's letter to Indira 
Gacidhi nearly three years ago when 
.she returned to power was to s.ay the. 
least highly improper. But it is not tor 
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another Supreme Qjurt jud«e Ui attack 
•t in pubjic. 

On the oilier haiul .|ustite.s like 
Khagwati am! I> A Oessii have shown 

(lei>k)rahle tcnihiiey lo iiuhilgc in 
rhetoric* which i.s whidly out of pTaco 
jn u judicial pronoiniceiiient. Tlieir 
^peeches on the piil)lic platfonri iiu* not 
better. 

In his recent dissent in the death 
penalty case Justice Bhaji^wati makes a 
vain effort lo defend his conduct. 
“There is jui reason \\h>. in atljuilica- 
tiiiji; upon the constitnttonal vtdidit\ oi 
fleath p<*nally, judges should not olrtain 
assistance from the writings of men 
like Uicki‘n.s. Tolstov. ]!)ostoyevsky. 
k'ocstler and Camus or fnxii the investj. 
■.:ali<«is ol .social .scientists or moral 
philosopliers,..”. 

VV'hon siiijjectivLsm {zcm\s rampant anu 
^:I|>port is v'Ulnuhlc. .\nd subjectivism is 
r.iiripant now. judicial dist'ipUne is 
erotling before om- very eyes, rapidb 
• iitil disastroiisK, 

Moudud Ahmed 


of the whole or aiix port of his 
property**. 

It will lie cas> to .>eiitencc a man 
under this provision particularly in 
pfoceedings iK'fort* a Martftd Law 
Court without [Kissihilit> of Court 
n'vicw. 

Mondiid Ahtiie<l is a siicccs.stul JaW' 


\fr and a rare breed among politicians, 
lie wrote a mxid Imok at lh<* Hcidel* 
berg Universitx “Bangladesh: Omstitii- 
tioniil Quest lor AiitmuMny, 1950 "! 
(reviewed ki EPW. April 19 , 19 B 0 ,). 

The hilcrnuHonoI cominimil\ i^ 
watching the course of hi.s trial "wi'b 
every reason lor anMet>. 
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DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE, 
LAUSANNE^SWITZERLAND 

and 

INDIAN INSTITUTE 
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\loinhid Ahmed was a I>'put> Piinic 
Minister of Bangladesh under the 
L'overnincnt ZiiiHir-Bchman. On 

f>«ct*mbcr J 9 his Inal <in charges ol 
abiLse ol power and cttrriiption liegan 
before martial law tribunal under 
martial law i- gulations. Nine othi'i 
it»nncr ministers iiicliiding two fonnei 
Dcpiitv I^riiiie Ministers of Zia and 
[iLsticc Sattnr have lieen already .M*n- 
tenced to iall terms hv martial lav\ 
tribunals set up In Lt (General 
II M Krshad. 

Two other hnincr Mini^iters. llabi 
bnllah Khati and Moycednl Tslam are 
now awaiting trial. Ilahihiillah Khan 
was arrested after imposing of martial 
law last March and Lslam *ast month. 

The Martial Law Bcgnlations theni- 
.selves arc u prosecutor’s delight. Saiii' 
pie .s 11 of one such ReguTation: “Who¬ 
ever, l>eiiig a IVesident. Vice-lVesidcnt. 
.Minister ..Mein]>er of ParJiament ... or 
a public servant within the meaning oi 
section 21 J* 4 iial Code ... By cximipt. 
or illegal nieaas or by otherwi.sc abu- 
.siiig his p<isition a.s such obtained <»r 
attempted to oldain, whether fWorc 4)r 
after thcf coiumeiK*enient of these Regu¬ 
lations, for himself or for any other 
person, property, movable or imniovabie 
or pecuniary advantage or caused pre¬ 
judice to the economic or financial 
interest or security of stall*, shali be 
punishable with death, or with trans¬ 
portation for lite, or with rigorous im¬ 
prisonment for a term which may ex- 
tc'nd to lourtet*n years, and shall Ulso 
)>e liubk* to fine or to suffer confLscBtioti 
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announce a seminar on 

"Internationalization 
of Business: 

The General Manager's 
Perspective" 

March 7-9,1983, at Bombay 




IMEDE has specialized in the development of 
managerial talent for international business 
since its inception in1957.IIMA has been a pioneer 
in management education in Inrtia. 

For: Senior executives in organizations 
which are.or are likely to be.engaged in 
international business 

Objectives; The seminar will concentrate 
on the international perspective of the general 
manager and focuS on broad strategic and 
environmental issues to provide a framework for 
thinking through complex problems of 
international operations 

Organizational sponsorship is essential. 
Further particulars can ba had from 
Professor V.L.Mota,Saminar Coordinator, 
Indian Institute of Management,Vastrapur, 
Ahmadabad 380 015. 
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JBCONOMIG AND fOi^lTICAL 'WSlAy 


THE PEERLESS MAN SPEAKS 4 


One out of fifty. Would you 
call that a good score? 



Ic was not always so. But we had 
implicit faith in our Social Welfare 
Schemes which were meant to 
mobilise small savings among men of 
small means. The initial response 
was slow, but soon the soundness of 
the schemes attracted more and more 
people. Aimed mainly to benefit our 
rural brethren, the message of hope 
that these schemes contained wa> 



taken deep into the villages by our 
fieldworkers Slowly, interest started 
building. As more and more people 
joined our fold, word spread that 
here was a safe and 100% secure plan 
to save money and earn interest. The 
list of investors became longer and 
lonv 

1 iiat me uniqueness and 
reliability of the schemes have met 
total public acceptance is illustrated 
by these figures In 1971, the 
schemes had attracted 26,363 
persons. In 1981 alone, 24,45,591 
persons became certificate-holders. 
This >ear we have already crossed the 
magic cumulative figure of 1 crorc. 
Eloquent testimony to the public's 
faith in Peerless 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Pebriess Team renews a pledge-^to 
work towards the greater go^ of the 
common man and our motherland. 



The Peo^ess Goieral Finance 
and Investmoit Co. Lra. 


Registered l'>ffice. Peerless Bhavan, Calcutta 700 069 


Serving the nation by helping 
the smSl man save. 
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In Search of Growth Fattierh for Foodgraihs 

Production in India 

Silwii ChakndMafl 

Study on the growth pattern of faodgrains pt\Jduction and of agriculture as a whole^ in India, 
started in 1968; the last article was published in 1981. 

While different scholars expressed different opinions, none of them thoug/it of adjusting the 
effect of a cycle on the time-series data for food-grains production in India before analysing the 
growth pattern. 

The purpose of this paper is to emphasise the need far cycle elimination from the foodgrains 
production data before taking a closer look at the growth pattern. 

The cycle-adjusted time-series show that the foodgrains production indices, from 1949-50 to 
1975-76, have three distinct segments, ivith second segment being a stagnant period. The first and the 


third segments show the same g 
adjusted time-series, the growth 

I 

THE debate on the growth trends in 
Indian agriculture was opened by 
Ashok Mitra [8]. Using data from 
1950-51 to 1967-68, he remarked that 
the rate of growth of Indian agricul¬ 
ture, especially that of foodgrains, 
had declined after the Second Plan. 
U.sing the same set of data, Minhas 
and Srinivasan [7] claimed that the 
growth rate of foodgrains had not 
declined but had remained constant. 

Analysing the same set of data as 
above, Ashok Rtidra (14] suggested a 
slight tendency of the rate of growth 
of agriculture to slow down. He poin¬ 
ted out that the different results arriv¬ 
ed at by different researchers are due 
to the different models used oy them. 
Hudra argued that unless a specific 
model is .suggested by a priori theoreti¬ 
cal considerations, even a good stati¬ 
stical fit of a model does not provide 
sufficient ground for its acceptance. On 
the basis of data extended upto the 
end of the Fourth Plan. Oey s [4] 
study supported Rudra's non-commital 
stand. 

Studying the same problem with 
data from 1950-51 to 1975-76, Vaid- 
yanathan[17] observed that, although 
the growth rate of foodgrains produc¬ 
tion had remained constant, the rate 
of growth of agriculture as a whole 
had shown a slight tendency to dece¬ 
lerate. Srinivasan [16] claimed that 
the growth rate of foodgrains had not 
declined but had remained constant. 
He. at this time, used data from 
1949-50 to 1977-78. 

Analysing data from 1949-50 to 
1975-76, M Chaudhttri[2) supported 
Rudra*s non-commital stand and fur¬ 
ther argued that, in order to draw 
firm conclusions about trends of 


•owth pattern, k also shows that, 
model remains indeterminate. 

growth in agriculture, one should also 
analyse the trends In other economic 
variables that are related to agricul¬ 
tural production through backward or 
forward linkage. 

n is felt that, in order to resolve the 
oiaitroversy, other components of the 
time-series also require to lie studied. 
The data being indices of yearly pro¬ 
duction, the seasonal component may be 
assumed to absent. ThiLs an analysis 
of the cyclical component is called for. 

Research workers so far, instead ot 
examining the existence of cycles, ex¬ 
plained fluctuations in terms of insta- 
bilitv' and variations in weather condi¬ 
tions {B Gary [12], Panse [11], Sen [15], 
Cummings and Ray [1], Ray ]13], 
Das [3]. 

Krisimaji (5) expressed the opinion 
tha' a loiig periofl cycle, based on rain¬ 
fall, may ]h‘ present in the time-series 
for agricultural production. This phciio* 
metion, in turn, may give rise ’o short 
period ‘trends* ici output, attributable 
'o rainfall alone, 

Vaidyanathan [18] also remarked that, 
it is possible that weather variations 
during the period of analysis follow a 
s>stcinatic pattern. 

However, no .systematic investigation 
has yet been made in’o the presence 
of cyclical t^oiiqroneiits in the time- 
series of foodgrains production and of 
agriculture as a whole in India. 

The obieetive of the present paper 
Is to study the growdi pattern of the 
foodgrains production in India incorpo¬ 
rating the effect of the cyclical com- 
|)onent. 

n 

One of the methods for the detailed 
study of cycles is periodogram analysis. 
However, a periodogram analysis can be 
applied only to stationary tkne-seiies. 


even if we ovisider the cycle- 

•And a stationary time-series can be ob¬ 
tained after elimination of trend. There 
is thus u vicious circle here. 

To overcome this difficulty — that is, 
to obtain from the timc-.serie.s a statio¬ 
nary s«*ries, provisional treci<] fitting 
seems :o be one ixissilile way out. In 
the aksence of a priori knowledge 
about the trend, we have no means ol 
eliminating the trend cMiorpletely. We 
have, therefore, tried out three different 
iyiKJs of curves — eg, the linear, the 
exponential, and the modified exponen- 

Tahi e 1: Index Number of 
Foodgrains PRODuenew i.\ India 


(base : iriennium ending 1961-62^100) 


Vear 

Foodgrains 

1949-50 

74.9 

1950-51 

67.4 

1951-52 

68.2 

1952-53 

75.4 

1953-54 

89.0 

1954-55 

85.7 

1955-56 

85.6 

1956-57 

89.5 

1957-58 

81.7 

1958-59 

97.0 

1959-60 

95.2 

1960-6f 

102.1 

1961-62 

102.7 

1962-63 

99.9 

1963-64 

101.7 

1964-65 

112.0 

1965-66 

89.9 

1966-67 

91.9 

1967-68 

117.1 

1968-69 

115.7 

1969-70 

123.5 

1970-71 

133.9 

1971-72 

132.0 

1972-73 

121.2 

1973-74 

1J1.5 

1974-75 

124.0 

1975-76 

151.1 


Source: Estimates of area and prodiic« 
cion of j^incipal crops in India 
(1977); Directorate of Econo¬ 
mics and Statistics, Ministry of 
Agriculture and Irrigation, Go¬ 
vernment of India. 
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Tabus 3: Timu Sjeiufis after 
Euimina'iton of Cycle 


Year 

u.(l) 

Uc(2) 

UK3) 

1949-50 

80.65 

80.96 

81.05 

J950-5I 

71.47 

71.69 

71.75 

1951-52 

68.20 

68.20 

68.20 

1952-53 

71.33 

71.11 

71.05 

1933-54 

83.25 

82.34 

82.85 

1954-55 

81.63 

81.41 

81.35 

1935-56 

85.60 

85.60 

85.60 

195«-57 

93.57 

93.79 

93.85 

1957-58 

87.45 

87.96 

87.85 

1958-59 

101.07 

101.29 

101.35 

1959-60 • 

95.20 

95.20 

95.20 

1960-61 

98.03 

97.81 

97.75 

1961-62 

96.95 

96.64 

96.55 

1962-63 

95.83 

95.61 

95.95 

1963-64 

101.70 

101.70 

101.70 

1964-65 

116.07 

116.29 

116.35 

1965-66 

95.65 

95.96 

96.05 

1966-67 

95.97 

96.19 

%.25 

1967-68 

117.10 

117.10 

117.10 

1968-69 

111.63 

111.41 

111.35 

1969-70 

117.75 

117.44 

117.35 

1970-71 

129.83 

129.61 

129.55 

1971-72 

132.00 

132.00 

132.00 

1972-73 

125.27 

125.49 

125.55 

1973-74 

137.25 

137.56 

137.65 

1974-75 

128.07 

128.29 

128.35 

1975-76 

151 10 

151.10 

ISI.IO 


Notes: Ui(l) stands for the scries aficr 
elimination of cycles wliich cycles 
were calculated on ihc basis of a 
provisional trend tilting with a 
linear curve. 

Ut(2) stands for the series after 
the elimination of cycles which 
cycles were calculated on the 
basis of a provisional trend tiding 
with an exponential model 
Uc(3) stands for the series after 
the elimination of cycles which 
cycles were calculated on the 
basis of a provisional trend fitting 
with a raodihed exponential 
curve. 

Table 3: Provisional Trends 


Models D-Sfatistics 


Ut»»69.0505-i 2.SSUt 0.14J004 

Log 1.8578702+ .0109285t 0.133883 
U»-(34.7744X1.04286)t-l' 

38.51 0.136607 


Notes: D-Statistfes is defined as 
n A , I n _ 

D~- 2 (U,-U.)’/S(U-U)* 

t=l 

Ut ^Observed value of the foodgrains 
j\ production index at time t. 

Ut »Bxpected value of (he foodgrain 
production index at time t« 
u —Mean foodgrains production index. 


tial. If all of them lead its to the same 
common conclusions, we r^n at leas^ 
heuristically lay some confidence on 
-hase conclusions. 

The provisionally fitted trends and 
the corresponding measure of goodnes.s 
of fit are pmtnted in Table 3. 

The expected values corresponding 


■« the proviskmal trend equations arc 
.subtracted from the corresponding ob-‘ 
serv'ations in the time-series (assuming 
ad(lit.’ve inode! for tlie, time-series). 
Thus we gel three different s<*rie.s which 
may he provisionally treated as statio¬ 
nary tiine-stTies. 

A periodograni analysis was then 
perhmiicd on all thise thwie stationary 
time-siTies. All ot them gave the maxi¬ 
mum intensitv for the eight years' trial 
period. The infeiLsIty values are 33.07, 
33.76 and .37.78 for tht* pmvisional 
trends: linear, exponential, and modi¬ 
fied exponential, respcctivciy. The 
int(;n.sit\ values corresponding lo cx- 
lioniMitial and modified exponential 
trends even satisfy at the 5 per cent 
ieve’ of significance the Walker's test 
for tht* appropriateness of the period 


of the cycle, if wc consider twro trial 
periods. The intensity value correspon* 
ding to the provisional linear (rend also 
.satisfy WVkcr's lest if we consider 
eight >ears to be the only trial period. 

UI 

With ;hc help of the three, periodic 
iiuxlels, thius €«stimated, the values of 
the (ycUcal component were estimated 
and suh'racted fr<an the original time- 
serk's data. Thus we got three indc- 
pimdeiit adjii.<ited time-serie.s suppased 
to be frc<* from cyclical effects. The 
difference among the throe adjusted 
tifne-serie.s (though cpiilc small k.' 
niagnilude) is due to the lad that the 
amplitude of the cyclical cxanpotieiit 
wa.s found to be sjgh'ly difftTent, cor¬ 


responding l<i three different provi.sionu1 

FlCiURK 1 

MDOlFiirO £|CrQN«P>ITlAI» fcJFNP 

plTTC^ CitLf -- 

iS 



h'lGUfUti 2 
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Provisional 

Trend 

Linear 


Table 4: ^VLTKANyvnyE MooEC,fi or Trlmd 
Segment Madel 


I Ui(l) 70.3577 !-:.6236« 

Log 17(1) 1.8506912 i 0.0135108 ( 
ll 

U(l) - (190.21554X1.0129208)*-119.61 
tl 

III U(H •- 100.7028: i 3.77661 i 

fill 

l/>gU(l) 2.0059871 i 0.01.36214 i 
(111 

U(l) - (276.4185X1.01281) 1-175.39 
fill 

Exponential I U(2) 70.4180 : 2.617 f 

fl 

Log IK2) - 1.8510184 ! 0.0134724 r 
fl 

U(2) (193.44936X1 .OI2688)f --122.79 

(I 

U(2)- 100.7797 3.77399 ( 
rill 

III Log U(2) 2,0063943 4 0.0135924 i 

(111 

U(2) - (288.91115X1.012276) ' -187.HI 
till 

Modified I U(3) - 70.4352 \ 2.6156 f 

Exponential tl 

Ijog U(3) 1.8511108 t 0.01.34616 » 

(I 

U(3) - (194.49476X1.0126158)1-123.82 
ll 

U(3) - 100.80129 f 3.77325 f 
till 

111 Log U(.3) - 2.0065082 f 0.0135842 r 
till 

U(3) -. (293.509(46X1.0120913) *.^192.39 

(III 


D»Statiatic$ 

0.2409 

0.2334 

0.2.371 

0.2824 

0.2752 

0.2788 

0.2477 

0.2412 

0.2451 

0.2803 

0.2726 

0.2767 

0.2513 

0.2433 

0.2473 

0.2797 

0.2718 

0 2761 


tmids, t iZy i5.750f>, 6.0515^ O.l-ltXt In: 
(he liiuMi'. 4'\])oiH‘iit]'al, and nifnlilicd 
cvponeii’ iiil. rr.si)ci:livcly. 

Let 1 I.S fir.st cd all (xmMdcr \\w ad- 
jn-sted tunest‘ti<s o( I'cMidKrain.s prodiic- 
'LM?ri corrfspondinj; In (he provi.sioiia* 
linear trend for \\hu*h \\v .shall ii.se the 
.symlwl Ui(l). The srrics .shows appre- 
«labU* Htir*nations, which can n'a.son- 
,ilil\ be attribii cd to the laiulom coni- 
iK)iH‘nt. Since onr objective i.s U) KK)k 
at Ihe Irerul cnwiKnicnt, it i.s n<'cc.ssary 
o lirul out some way of iicutra'isins' 
(be eflect of Ihc random part. 

I'brough hiul and error, it was foniid 
that, if we )[:;ronp U (1) into uni's 
three consmitiv<‘ ob.servatioos and plot 
'he group lo‘aLs. Ihc curve .shows a re¬ 
markable .siiUKilhiicss. It is inrilicr seen 
that the snuK>th enrve reveals tbrt*e 
.segdients. The three st'gincnt.s arc 
reated in lemis of three different cur- 
\c.s. To allow for a siiUMith transition 
from uie segment to the other, we in- 
c*ude the first three figiire.s of the .second 
segment in the first .segineiil u.s well and 
the la.st three figures of I In* .sec«)ud 
segment are iiiehidt'd in the third .scg- 
imnt a.s well. \3'e tlms have Ihe forciw- 
ing three overlapping mtic-s; 

Segment I : 1049^ to 1900-01 

Segintml IT ; 1958-50 to 1900-67 

Segjnent III : 1904-05 to 1975-70. 

In Segment I and Segment III, simple 


<|iiadrulic and M.mi-logarithmic (|iiadralic 
were tried, u.sing the technique of ortho¬ 
gonal iio''>iioniials. Both curves in both 
•egmtnts showed that the (piadratic com¬ 
ponent is in-significant. The modified 
i \p(,ncnlial curve was also fitted. The 
alternative models aiul Ihe corrcsp«md- 
ing measure of goodne.s.s of fit are shown 
in Table 4. It can l)e seen that, in 


give almost equally good fit. 

Scgmetit 11 — i e, the period bet¬ 
ween 1968'59 to 1906-67 — slmw no 
::rowth in .ilxsoliite ternis. The simple 
I'tiear and the semi-logarithmic models 
wiTc Iftfed to the .«r0mcnt. In- lioth 
cases the linear regression coefficients 
wuic found to he insignificant. 

.\ highiv irit^'.rcsting phenonieiioii tha! 
is 4»hserve<l (Tahh* 6) is that the linear 
iiualels in Segment I and Segment 111 
vicid the .same series of growth rati‘s 
(c'oriect to llnve decimal places). The 
modified c.\ponent)al trends in Segment I 
and Seumenf III also gave the same 
ie.sult—^ie, tlu‘> yield the same .serie.s 
of gniwth «a!«‘.s (correct lo llirce deci¬ 
mal places). The exponential model has. 
(»f course, a con.stiKit rate of gixiwth and 
ind l<» hr equal (eorreet l<> 
'liiec decimal phK-c.s) in Ih * two seg 
mtMils. 

The adjusted linic-sHTies tJ, (2) and 
IJt (‘3) correspoiuling to the lit.s of ihi* 
cxpfiijecUia! model and the modifa'd ex¬ 
ponential moiicJ. both .showed exactly the 
same iealnri* ,ls was .sh<iwn by the ad- 
jiis'ed time-.svrie.s Ui (1) corresponding 
lo Ihe provisional linear model. Tlie.se 
two ndjiLsted .seri<s. Ui(2) and l’i(3). 
were again gronpt'd jolo miits of three 
eonseen’ive 4>hsei-vafioiis, and they too 
.showed a icniarkahlc smoothn4>s.s a.s it 
was seen with IJ,(1). Both U,{2) 
and also .stiggcsled ih** exls’ance 

of three flistiiict segincols, as in the 
ease xxith tJf(l). xxilh the .same p<Tiod. 

Tlic .scries IJ ^(2) and Ut (3) am now 
subjected to r\:i('l!y the sjine procedure 
.Ls the .series Vi(J'). Tfie alternative 
models and the eorresponding x'alncs of 
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0-statistics obtained for S«g»nc«tt I and 
Segment HI are given in Table 4. In 
bo!h segnienls w« find lliat the alter¬ 
native inodcLs givi* almost ec 4 iially 
good fit. 

As IjiIoic, ill Sfgment II, Hio ad¬ 
justed .seiies Ui(2) and U,(3) aLso 
shov\<*il no Nignilii-aiil growlh. Simple 
Jineai an<l iciiii-logarilljiiiic linear 
mhkIcs were; fitted and, as bidore, in 
both case.', llie linear regression uoclfi- 
ch'iil xia.s loiind to be insignificant. 

Having ilone with i)re.si*ntation ol 
our eJuboratc: c-alculathns, let us now 
.ry to intovret the results. 

All llie throe udjasted tiine-soric-s, 
Ui(l), and Ut(3), gave the 

saiiK! three segiiunt.s, when the data 
wiTi* grouped into units ol thice con- 
i<ec(itive «»b.servatioii.s. The seginenls 
being: JtMf)-50 to 1900 01 (Segment 1); 
1958-39 to 1900-07 (Soginent II); and 

1004-05 to 1975-70 (Segment III). 


ment III gave two identic^ series (cor¬ 
rect to three decimal plactsi) of decKn- 
ing point growth rates (Tabic 6). The 
exponential models in Segment 1 and 
Segnit'iit 111 show the constant rate ot 
growth to be eiiuai (correct to three 
decimal places). The modified exponen¬ 
tial models in Segjiicnt I and Segment 
Jll gave two identical series (correct to 
thix.*e decimal places) ol di'cliiiing point 
growth lutes iTable 0). Kiirlhcr, the 
IKjinl gjow’Ih rales loi each of the two 
si'gineiits tor the three seric.s U \ (1)» 
Iji (2). Ut(:l) arc very close to each 
other. 

Thus wc can conclude, hciiristically, 
that: 

(a) Fitting a skiglc model over the 
cntir<' period, its wits done by 
earlier res<-archers, is not jixsti- 
fied. Will) lh«* elimination oi cycles 
it is evident that the .scries luts 
Ihrcti disiinct segments with 


Rate of Growth ot Indian Agri¬ 
culture Diminishing^ £cono- 
mic and Political Weekly, 
Volume XVI, No 5, January hi. 

[.3] Das, P S (1978) ‘Growth and 
lastability in Crop Output in 
Eastern India’, Economic and 
Political WeeldUt Volume Xlll 
No 41, October 14, 19. 

141 Dcy. A K (1975) Rates t)f Growth 
of Agriculture and Indixstrv, Ju o- 

uomic aftd • PolUic^ Weekly, 
Review of Agriculture; Voluino 
X Nos 25, 20, June 24-28. . 

151 Krishnaji, N (1980) ‘MeasM 
Agricultural Crovirth, Indiuit 
}oumdl of AgifctiltMroi Kcono- 
fijioit Voluinc XXXV, No 2, 
Aprtl-Jiuie. , , . 

[61 Kendal, M G and A Staiirt 
(1968) The Advanced Theory ot 
Stalistifs’, Volume 3, Uiarlcs 
Griffin, 2iid Edition, Loudon. 

17] Mhihas, B S and T N Sriniva-satt 
(1968). KotkI Production Trends 
Btifft-r Stock I'oliiy’, The .StufM- 


J*’or ail l)lt^ three adjusted scries, 
U*!!), U|(2) and U» (3) Segment 11 

showed no signilicant growth, even in 
ahsoliile tcriiLs. This peiinitii us to inter 
that loodgraiius jjroduclion was stagnant 
tlLiricig this period. 

It may be noled here that 1958-59 
U4oiigs to the Seumd Five Year Plan 
ill whicli the i'niphasj.s oi development 
pix>gi uinincs w';ls sliiltcd I rout agricul- 
liirr lo iiidiislry. In* the Tliird Five 
Year plan, ciiii)ha.sis was shitted back 
to agriciiltiii'C. Rut it was (»i1y troin 
about 190(1 dial the so-cailcd new agri¬ 
cultural strategy was laiinciicd. During 
UKl(i-08 the new high yielding varie¬ 
ties ol W'hi'ut and paddy were si'vercly 
allcc't'd by discuses anil pe.sts. It is 
only ii'om 19()8 that the cKect ol the 
new sliaU’gy cmild be felt. 

\Vc .slui‘1 cjow compare SegmonL I and 
Segment III to study tlie effects ol 
technological breakthiough. 

Let us first ol all consider the U t (1) 
series (i e, coiii'sjionding to the linear 
provisional iiuulel). From Tabic 6 we 
find that the linear models in Segment I 
ami Segment III gavi' two identical 
series (correct to three decimal places) 
ol df'ilining point growth rates. The 
exiioneutia! models ici beginent 1 and 
St 7 ^ncnt 111 show' the constant rate ol 
gn)wth Uj be Cijual (correct to three 
decimal prices). From Table 6 again we 
find that the modifk^d cxivinential 
nuxlcls in Scguiciit 1 and Segment Til 
gavi* two iiicntical series (iDriecl to 
three decimal places) of declining point 
growth r;iles. 

The .siMies llj(2) (corrcsininding to 
IM-ovi.sional cxjHMictitia! trend) and U‘(3) 
(cone.siwnding to the provisional modi¬ 
fied 4'\]>onential trend) also give us the 
same results. That is, we find that the 
linear models in Segment I and Seg- 


three trends. 

(b) Diflercnl models applied to each 
of the segments give almost 
i'lpially good fits, 'ihis finding i*» 
in c<jn.soiiance with the non- 
eofiiiniLil stand t.iken by Aslu>k 
iUidra (and other.s) that nothing 
ilofinite^ can be said about ihc 
giowtb pattern lor loodgrains 
produrlion in India. 

(c) With the kilrodiiclion of high 
\ielding varieties with as.sociated 
iinproveil crilieal inputs, an 
iiis’ant vertical juinp in the 
grow'ih rate Iroin .stagnancy in 
Segmitit II look place at the 
begimiing ol the Segment 111. 
Siilxsequentb, it showed the 
Siune behaviour as in Seguiwit I. 
'i'hat is, Ihc point growth rates 
ill Segment 1 and Segment 111 
are idenlical. ll cannot be de¬ 
finitely said, however, if the 
point growth rates in the two, 
Segments I and III, are constant 
or declining. 

Thus we can eoiii'luilc that, all that 
lias be<ti achieved through technologi¬ 
cal hreakdirough in the field of food- 
giaiiis piodiiction such us the Grc*en 
Revolution Progruniiiie. is that \vc have 
icgained the growth paTeim that w'as 
prevailing prior to the stagnancy period 
(Scgiiicnt-H) — i e, prior to 1058*i59. 
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Agricultural Growth, Instability in 
Productivity and Rainfall 

Case of Karnataka 


M V Nadkarni 
R S Dcshpande 

It is the contention ii/ this tHtt^er that instahilitif in prodnctirity or yields per hectare I'annot he 
attributed exclusively to natural or climatic factors. 

Taking the case of Karnataka, time series data for 195H-56 to I97!i~76 for fairly homogeneous 
districts are pooled for ohservathn. An analysis is made of instability in productivity in relation to 
rainfall across districts classified toith respect to different crop groups. Karnataka teas chosen because, 
within a small distance, it jm'sents a wide variation hi levels of rainfall. 

It becomes clear that concentrated growth efforts in areas with assured rainfall or irrigation 
can avert increased instability. However, such areas are limited. Indeed, no growth in agriculture could 
have taken place without farmers taking risks. But rising prices do not compensate farmers for cfop 
failures. Besides^ the major fwoblem of the farm ector is not unfavourable prices as insecurity in pro¬ 
duction and prices. 

What is needed is a .scheme that spreads autthe cost of instability in agriculture on a wider 


basis\ covering relatively stable ai 

Trir*! jiroltlcin ol unstalile proilnclivity. 
in amieiilhire is of no less ifniJortanee 
than Die problem of jyjrowtVi in aRri- 
clilt lire. The risk of crop failure is 
not a matter uimdy of decline in oiit- 
imt; ffir the farmers, it is one of 
losing the ifipnts hivc.sted and of 
decline in incomes. AKricMiltnre, parti- 
(iTarly in India, has the duhioiis 
distinction of havin.c; t|n‘ niost uncertain 
input-output relation anions all the 
.sectors of the economy. And this does 
not aiii^iir well for its proper develop- 
ni«it. Though instability affects both 
production and pmdnclivily per hec¬ 
tare, onr attention here is focused 
more on the latter. Not that produc¬ 
tion is less important. Bui the fact 
i.s that adjustments in production 
throii«h adjustments in area are more 
prone to conscious rlec'ision-making, 
and con.sequently the play of unfore- 
.seen risk factors tend to have a 
greater role in productive'y. Tim 
risk arkses hecanse inputs are invested. 
Thus when area ts reduced in the face 
of a drought, income is certainly fore¬ 
gone, hut the loss of inputs too i.s 
averted. 

It I.S our contention liere that, 
even instability in productivity or 
yields per hectare cannot he attributed 
exclusively to natural or climatic 
factors. It could he inan-inade also to 
a certain extent and, for the same 
reason, can be reduced hy human 
action. It has institiitkmal dimensions, 
which may need fnatitutloiial reqpoDse. 
Wft BsmI .Ife how far* fluctuations 


?as and crops as well as the urban 

in the productivity of M‘1ecled crop.s 
can he explained hy rainfall its time- 
line.ss and irrigation. For this purpose, 
tiiiK’-scries ilata (in.'5.’>-56 In 1975-76) of 
fairly homou;encous districts arc pooled 
together so as a.s to have no adequate 
nunihcr of observations. \Vc shall 
then view instability in the growth 
conh'xl of the thstricLs and see how 
fur levels of instability in productivity 
are correlated with iristaldlity in rain- 
iull across districLs. We .shall also 
cla.s.sify districts into different typos in 
this re.specl — for different crops and 
CIV)]) grniiij.s. 

There ar<‘ a tairly good number of 
.studies the crop weaflier relation¬ 
ship already ^ Their main purpo.se has 
been to id«ntify the impac t of inan- 
niade inputs, or to evaluate the growth 
])erfornr)ance of crops after netting out 
the* influence of weather-induced 
fluctuations, or to forecast crop yiclils 
on the bas'is of wtwther iwrameters. 
As explained alnive, our perspective 
and piirjjase are different here. 

An <*arlier .study hy Nadkarni and 
Cho.sh concluded on a note indicating 
i>nly a limited role for raiTihdl.* Being 
confined to one district, it could not 
indicate other influencing factors and 
could not bring out the growth con¬ 
text properly. Our canvas here is 
wider, based on jnter-dbtrict as well 
a.s time-scrie.s analysis. Tbi.s has 
enabled us to bring out the growth 
context of the istate in bolder relief. 
After a 5 Bes.sirig the role of weather, we 
also ,try to point out other, laclors 


industrial and commercial sector. 

wliieh tv)uld inlliience fluctuations in 
product ivit>. 

The cii.se of Kamataka Is itileresting 
for .several rea.son.s. Within a small 
distance, it pn'seiits a wide range ol 
variation in the level of rainfall. About 
lwo-tliird.s of its area is dronght-prone. 
In foodgrains production, it recorded 
a growtli jrdi; of .5.2 per cent per 
ainimn during iy.')5-.5f1 to 197.5-76. 
ulmo-st eiitiiely betsiiisc of increase in 
pnidiictivi’y. This growth h;i.s not 
inl\ been shared by drougbt-])roiie 
distiict.s. hut have even done 

better than (he other districts. Evisi 
crops .such as joxsar. hajra, ragi, minor 
millets, grani and tiir, which have not 
done vvi'll enoiigli in o'her states 
(being relatively rainfed crops), have 
shared the gains of growth in pro¬ 
duct ivily. Tiie spr«*ad of lIYVs ha-s 
not followeil the clas.sic 'Green Ik-vo- 
liiHon' model, of being restrict'd to 
belter erulowed areas and crops, hut 
h:i.s covered rainfed areas anil i iop.s 
too. 

By 1974-75, for exaniple, only 
5 pT Cecil ol the area under jowar 

was irrigatc'il, hut 20 i>er cent was 

under llYV.s; 5 per cent of hajra area 
was irrigated, hut 18 per cent w'as 
under HYV.s; 10 pi*r cent ni ragi area 
wvus ii1*igai <*d, hu^ 48 per cent wa.s 

under IIYA's. Thc.se pcrcecilage.s 
were 13 and 52. respectively, lor 
wheat; and 72 and 100. respectively, 
for maize. There are gaps in the 

statist U:s on area under HYVs, which 
made it diflicult to assess their role. 
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EOONOHUC; AND lOIJn^il/WEiBrtjfc 


TaIUK 1: CBOW'ilf AND InS'I AHIUIY IS PBUDUC'114IN AND PHODUrHVllY OK CltOl'S IS KaRNATAKA 


Growth Rates in Instability in Instability in Average 

Productivity % of 

Crops-- -- Irrigated 

Productivity Production Productivity Production 55-56 66-67 Area 

(1955-56 to 1975-76) (1955-56 to 1975-76) to to (1955-76) 

65-66 75-76 


Rice “total 

2.2*** 

3.2*** 

11.7 

ir.7 

10.1 

13.1 

60.5 

—autumn 


4.5*** 

13.0 

14.4 

12.2 

13.5 

51.9 

—winter 

l.l*** 

-4.7*** 

14.0 

36.0 

8.2 

18.5 

82.3 

“Summer 

5.4*** 

1I.3*** 

23.9 

40.1 

22.0 

25.4 

91.2 

Jowar —total 

4 4*** 

2.8*** 

14.6 

12.1 

8.9 

18.9 

3.0 

—kharif 

5.8**'* 

4.0*** 

17.7 

15.1 

14.2 

20.7 

• 3.3 

—rabi 

2.6*** 

I.l*** 

18 4 

21.2 

11.6 

23.7 

2.7 

Rgjra 


4.8*** 

21.3 

30.6 

17.'3 

24.8 

1.6 

Ragi (see Note bc4ow) 

0.4ns 

0.8ns 

25.4 

24 6 

23.4 

28.3 

6.5 

Maize 

9.6*** 

17.4*** 

39.1 

62.3 

.34.4 

42.2 

78.1 

Wheal 

6.5*** 

7.6*** 

29.4 

35.3 

18.5 

38.3 

6.7 

Minor millers 

2.7*** 

2.8*** 

19.0 

22.9 

9.5 

26.0 

1.7 

Gram 

2 5*** 

2.7*** 

22.4 

24.9 

11.7 

29.8 

1.4 

Tur 

4!a*** 

3.9*** 

17.4 

21.8 

16.0 

18.5 

0.5 

Groundnut 

O.Siis 

0.7ns 

14.6 

18.0 

15.2 

12.8 

7.0(i5 

Colton 

3.6*** 

3.4*** 

26.3 

30.3 

19.6 

32.4 

3.3 

Safflower 

-1.7*** 

-4).9* 

12.4 

17.4 

12.00 

12.6 

negligible 

Sugarcane 

1.5*** 

5.2*** 

9.1 

8.5 

8.2 

11.5 

99.1 

Total foodgralns 

3.2*** 

3!2*** 

11.5 

11.5 

10,7 

12.3 

11.8 


Notes: (I) •• and * indicate statistical significance at I, 5 and 10 per cent levels, respectively; ns—not significant; ?ffor the 

period 1969-70 to 1975-76 only. (2) Instability measuixd through coefficient of variation, adjusted for trend (linear) 
whenever trend was significant, ri) Though ragi did not register a significant growth during the period as a whole, it 
recorded a phenomenal growth of 8 per cent per annum during 1968-69/1975-76, both in productivity and production. 


But — <*\i-cpt in the case of maize — 
they have been a relatively recent 
rdafiimiemm in the stu((\ and could 
not ):av<* been a lorcc to reck<in with, 
la-Iore 1971-72. There wa.s, neverthc- 
li'ss, a j*ro\\th push lii productivity 
ev<'n heforc that in the drought-prone 
ilistricts — mainly through the c.xfen- 
si<ii of improved practices within 
traditional fcchuoIog\' and through the 
extrusion oi irn]iC**lu>ii, 

Sen hail ear lie* raised the question 
oi insl.ihilil> agdcuUuial output 

being ussuciatiHl wi'U cxteusioii ol 
cuUivatiou to marginal lands." Here 
we have a c;ise of exlt‘u.sum of pro¬ 
ductivity pieih to les.s endowed areas 
and cT<»p«. This wa.s achieved at the 
price ol increased instability. At the 
state h*vcl. almast every crop recorded 
an incriMse of in.stability in producti¬ 
vity its hctwe^vi two perioiLs — 1955-5fi 
to J9a5-fi6. and UKi6-07 to 1975-78 — 
as measured by the coefficient of 
variaMon adiasted for Irmd (See Table 

I). 

This, in brici, is the gi'owlh context 
ot the state, against \vbii‘h in.dability 
has !o he viewed.* 

We will first show how a txm- 
ventionul crop-weather study suggests 
a limited role for rainfa’l. Since xx-t* 
have comparable ilata for only 21 
\cars. and there are quite a few 
iiulependent variables like the monthly 
rainfall data for the relevant crop 


seasi)n. our lituiting observations to 
one clistrict would have seriously 
restricted the degn.'es ol freedom 
availa1>le in regres.sion analysis. Instead 
of ixxdinj^t togellier all. or most of, the 
ilistricLs wherever the concerned crop 
is grown, \\c selected only those 
districts for iXKilivig which are relatively 
homogeneous in terms of regional 
characteristics, so that variations on 
account of regional iMX'iiliarities are 
kept out ot the outcome of our exer¬ 
cises us iar as passitik*. 

Wc have, ior this purixise, mainly 
c<»iisidered broad homogeneity in teitns 
ol soil and .se^Lsoual pathnn of rainfall. 
The ixK)ling of districts has been done 
as follows : Maudya. Kolar. Bangalore 
and Tiiiiikur for ragi : Belgauiit, 
BeI1ar\% Bihar. Dharwad, Gulharga and 
Baichur for kliarif jowar; Bidaf, Bifa- 
piir, (hilharga ami Baichur for rabi 
{<»\ai; and, Bijapiir and Baichur 
lor cotton. In .spite ol broad luiinogc- 
neity. the di.stric's are not identical 
l>articu]arly in respect of the level ot 
normal rainfall. A .separate varlalile — 
mumai rainfal of the respective 
districts pooled — was also taken to 
isolate the impact ol in1cc-di.strict 
dilfercnces. 

The variablf.s hsihI in our regres- 
.sion cqualion.s are as lijllow.x : 

Y « l*rtKhictlvit> hi kg per hectare ot 
tlic crop concerned; May,, 
Jan s Rainfall in nsai during the 


month mentioned, as May,..., 
January: 

= Proiwrtion of irrigated area 
under the crop cfinccrned: 

Xj, = Normal rainfall of the dtstrict 
conrernml: 

T = Time (xears). 

It may he s*atcd here that several 
alternative exercises were tried to see 
which gives the best Results. We have 
rei>orted here only one set of cxtTcises, 
as it emerged with the liighest exp’a- 
natory power (in tenas of R-*) and 
significance of coelficieiUs. The ifsults 
are presented in TaWe 2. Rainfall 
variafiles emerged with sta*istical!y 
significant cxjctlicients in the case ot 
<Ttily tw*o crops out of four, ris, ragi 
aud kharif jowar. In the case of ragi 
(equation 2,1). rainfall of the four 
months fn>m Angast to November wa.s 
found to have a significant impact, the 
first three registering a ixxsitive and 
the liLst month .showing a negative 
rt>.spon.se. In the case of kharif jowar 
rainfall of May alone had a significant 
and positive fiiipact. Even in these 
ecpiations the proportion of total 
variation explained by rainfall variables 
was rather small. In equations 2.1 to 
2.4, it turned out to be 22. 12, 12 and 
27 i>er cent, respectively. ThU 
suggests a very limited role to rainfall 
in explaining variation in prodticUvit>* 
per hectare over time. 

The proportion of irrigated land wga 
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Table 2: Equahons cm Caop Weather RitiJ^-nav over Time 

JUgi Y-847.3* -0.45 June"* +0.52 Julyni +1.03 Aug** +1.06 Sepi*** +1.240ct***-l.30 Nov** +5.4e»OC, 

(n=84) 1(1.82) (0.54) (1.06) (2.24) (2.98) (3.97) (2.13) (1.09) 

-0.54ii»X,-7.78Tbi; R*-^0.27; P»3.01 (Eq. 2.1) 

(0.85) (1.48) 

KbarifJowar Y"«—27 .Om+ 1.70May***+0.54 Junea»—0.370* July—0.02n»Aug —0.41«»»Sept +0.31i»Oci 

(a<-126) (0.16) (2.94) (0.99) (1.23) (0.08) (0.46) (0.96) 

-12.23X,* +0.37X,n» +38.5T**: 

(1.87) (1.50) (7.62) R*«0.46; F=11.04 (Eq. 2.2) 

Rabi Jowar Y’=131.73i>»+017Augn» —O.OJSeplo*+0.030ci »* —0.75 Nov»»4 0.68Decn» S.OOJaim* 

(n«84) (1.13) (0.93) (0.08) (0.15) (0.99) (0.65) (1.40) 

2.26Xt»»+0.27X*,+7.07T**; 

(0.76) (1.65) (2.14) R*=0.23; P=*2.39 (Eq. 2.3) 

Cotton -5.170. -0.12 Julyn* -0.02ns Aug-0.04Sepla« +0.0900c(n> +0.06Novo. _0.20l>eco»+4.34X.*** 

(n=42) (0.06) (1.38) (0.30) (0.86) (1.54) (0.30) (0.74) (3.12) 

+0.09X»“* +0.28TM 

(0.65) (0.26) R*=»059; F-5.21 (Eq. 2.4) 

!>Fote : Figures in pirantheses indicate t values. Significance levels as indicated in Table 1. 

Table 3; Typology of Disiwcts AccoROiNc to Instability in IIainfall (Aopjrteo for Level of Normali 

Rainfall), Growth and Instability in PaoDUcniviTy 

(Code numbers of districts—see the Note below) 
(Districts recording higher rate of growth in productivity than the state as a whole are emphasised) 


Districts with High Instability in Rainfall, and with Districts with Low Instability in Rainfall, and with 


Crop/Crop Group 

Low Instability in 
Productivity 

High Instability in 
Productivity 

Low Instability in 
Productivity 

High Instability in 
Productivity 

Total foodgrains 

1«A 17 

8,9,11.13.14,15,16 & 19 

1 (0 5,7,12, & 18 

6 only 

Kharif cereals 

8,10,11,15.17 

9.13,14,16 & 19 

1 lo 5.6,7,12 to 18 

nil 

Kharif pulses 

9,10,11,13,14,15,17,19 

8&16 

1,4.5,6,7,12 & 18 

2& 3 

Rabi cereals 

8.9.10,13,14 & 17 

11,15,16 & 19 

4.5,7.12 & 18 


Rabi pulses 

8,9,10,13 & 19 

11.14,15,16 &. 17 

1,2,3 to 7,12 A 18 

nil 

Rice (total) 

17 

15,16, & 19 

1 to 5,6 & 18 

12 

Kh. Jowar 

8,13 & 14 

9& 11 

3,7,12 & 18 

6 

Rabi Jowar 

10,13 & 14 

9 only 

7 only 

nil 

Ragi 

11 A IS 

16,17, & 19 

5 only 

3,6, A 18 

Groundnut 

13.14 & 16 

8.9.10 & 19 

7,12 

nil 

Safflower* 

13&14 

10 only 

' 12 only 

7 only 

Cotton 

10 only 

8.11.& 14 

12 only 

nil 


Notes: Codes are i-N ICanara (Uttara Kannada), 2-S Kanara (Dakshina Kannada), 3-Chikmagalur, 4-Coorg(Kodagu) S-Hassan, 
6-Shimogga, 7-Belgaum, 8-Beliary. 9-Bidar, 10-Bijapur,ll-Chitradurga, 12-Dharwad, 13-Gulbarga, 14-Raichur, lS*-Bangalore, 
16-Kolar, 17-Mandya, IS-Mysore and 19-Tunikur. (See map for location of districts). 

*Only Dharwad and Riichur rendered positive and significant growth, others showed decline in productivity. 


found to have the expected positive and 
significant Impact only in the case ot 
cotton, but surprisingly it emerged 
with a negative coefBc^t (significant 
at 10 per cent level) in the case of 
kharif jowar (see equittion 2.2). la all 
other cases, inigation had no significant 
impact — positive or negative. We 
shall have more to say alx>ut its role 
after reviewing the resusts of the inter- 
district analysis. 

One of the factors that could adver* 
sely affect productivity is the prevalance 
of pasts and diseases. Unfortunately, 
it is difficult to assess their role, since 
their incidence in terms o£ area affec¬ 
ted in different years is not on pfipper 
record. Our guess is that, at the level 
of a district as a whole, annual fluctua¬ 
tions in their impact are not likely to 
be significant, except when whole areas 
are marked by monoculture and no 
effective St^ are taken in time when 


a diseaso strikes. Oocaskmally, viral 
epidemics do cause widespread devasta¬ 
tion, which has been difficult to quanti¬ 
fy. We feel that the role of pests anil 
diseases would be more relevant over 
(he years ki smaller regions than a 
district; in iuticr-district comparisons, 
such a role would lie even less relevanl 
unless particular districts are known to 
have a higher incidence of them. 

We may now see to v hat extent 
variation in levels oi instability in 
productivity, across 19 districts of 
the state, could be explained by 
variation in instahility in rainfall. This 
is done tfUDokb a segie«ion analyib. 
taking the coefficient of variation 
(percentage) in productivity per hectare 
of foodgrains (after adjusting it for 
trend wherever statistically significant) 
as the dependent variable. This is a 
reasonably good measure of instability, 
and is most often used as such. This is 


calculated for tho period 1955’56 to 
1975-76. 

Our explanatory variables are 
(which is the coefficient of variation per 
cent in annual rainfall) and (which 
is the average rainfall over the period 
for each of the districts). Though one 
may expect the average rainfall to 
affect the level of p’t)ducHvify rather 
than instability therein, we have taken 
l)oth of them. This is because low rain¬ 
fall areas may be ex]>ected to Ik*, more 
sensitive to a given jK*.rccntage vari¬ 
ation in rainfall than other areas. On 
the whole, low rainfall areas al.^ have 
larger relative variability of it. 'llie 
c(x;(ficient of correlation between X, 
.ind turned out to be —0.63 across 
the districts of Karnataka; this was 
statistically significant at 1 per cent 
level. 

Our results were as follows (Nota- 
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tion as in Talile 2) : 

Y « 7.e73iis + 0 . 597 X 3 *'—0.002X^us 

(1.327) (2.659) (1.732) 

. R“ « 0.61; F(2.16) = 12.71 

Y = 0.266ns + O.SODXg*** 

(0.065) (4.480) 

. W = 0.54; F(l,17) « 20.07 

It is interesting that rainfall ctnerged 
h<.*re with mueli greater explanatory 
pow'er than in the case of equations ki 
Table 2. Rainfali seemed to be more 
helpful jn explaining regional differai- 
evs in the level of instability in 
productivity, than in explaining fluctua** 
ti«>TLs in productivity over time in given 
regions. This is not just because of 
the limited relevance of factors such 
as pests und diseases in the intcr- 
district context. In Karnataka, at least, 
dlls seems to be so also Ixx'ause of the 
greater growth push in districts with 
niorf^ unstable rainfall. We shall 
discuss this hirtla^r a little later. For 
the inoiiieiit, it is worth noting, 
though 0(1 the whole district.s \\ ith 
uTLstable rainfall also had more im- 
stable productivity, there were quite a 
U\v districts which diU not Jit into 
the normal pattern. This is .so noi 
only ill resi^ei't of itK)dgriiins, but also 
in rcspc<‘t of .s'maller crop groups and 
individual crops. This cim be se<‘n 
from Table 3. 

Table 3 helps in jcleiitifying districts 
according to fiair under diiferent crops; 
main types, (1) tho.se with high 
instability in rainfall-' and \et have 
low instability in productivity;® (2) 
those with high instability lioth in 
raiiitall and productivity; (3) Ihosi; 
with low instability both in rainfall and 
productivity; (4) those- w'ith low 
iiLStability in rainfall and yet have 
large instability in productivity. Under 
each of these types, we can identify 
districts which have rec^orded higher 
rates of growth in productivity than 
the. state as a whole. Types (2) and (3) 
fit into the expected or noimal 
pattern, whereas types (1) and (4) 
do not. The existence of the iiiie.x> 
pccted types w'oiud .show that rainfall 
is not everything, and there must be 
other factors which could also inBuence 
instability in productivity. 

The pursuit of these other factors — 
apart from growth led u.9 to the 
following quantifiable explanatory 
variabir.s. The first is thfe most 
obvious one — the proportion of food- 
grains area irrigated in respective 
districts. Secondly, the proportion oi 
area utickr small holdings of less than 
2 hectasQi was taken to see whether 


the dominance of such holdings 
coiustitules an advantage or a disad¬ 
vantage in determining the stability oi 
yields. There is a fairly widc.spTead 
belief that .<«iia11 famu'rs take belter 
cure of their holdings even from an 
envJroumental or ecological ixiint ol 
view, which could i)roraote stability 
there. Penn hsis observed that, in the 
context of US agriculture at least, such 
a belief \\;i.s incorrect." 

In the Indian context, Mehra has 
advanced this view at least as a hypo- 
(hesLs, which she considers quJhf 
plausible,* These variable.*: were tried 
in several regre-ssioii exercises together 
with X., — .singly sus well as jointly »i 
respect of total f<iodgraln.s. But no 
equation gave a .significant coefficient 
for .any. Neither irrigation nor area 
under small holdings wa.s found to 
have a .stabilising infhienc<* on yields. 

Such a r^*suit for the pn^wrlion ol 
irrigated area was particularly surpris¬ 
ing. A more irrigated distrii't did not 
nect'.ssarily have Ic.'-s instability in 
yields. This was partly I>ecuus4\ 
during the i>eriod a.s a whole (in terms 
of average proportion), districts with 
more assured lainlal] alsi; had a higher 
level of irrigation. This state of 
affairs i.s now being remedierl by 
giving irrigation more to drought-prone 
regions. The ineifcctiveness of irriga¬ 
tion ill .stabili.sing yields could also 
be partly due to inelHcieiii water 
management and partly dne to riepen- 
di’iice of irrigation itself on rainfall — 
us in the isusc of tank irrigation 
which is prominent in .south Karnataka, 
ft may be noted, iiicideutully, that not 
only acro.s.s districts in respect of 
foo(lgraiii.s as a whole, bul even acros-s 
individual c:rops at the .state level, 
irrigation \va.s not correlated with 
.stability. Highly irrigated crops like 
n'.aixe and summer lii^e also had 
lughly unstable yields. Rainfcd crops 
.such a.s jowar and tiir .showe<i less 
instability. 

Biich such factors apart, are there 
institutional or larger economic or 
technological factors which could have 
kicreased instability? As noted earlier, 
what we witneas in Karnataka is an 
extension of produclivity growth to the 
less favourable regions, ciops, and 
.seoscas. The correlation coeflicient 
iretween growth rates in yields pec 
hectare of foodgrains, and instability 
in rainfall across districts, was positive 
and significant — 0.53. As can 

lie seen from Table 3, even in the 
case of smaller crop groups: and 


' Bevim ht lDs«etti^ 1982 

iiadividna] craps most of the districts 
higher rates of growth in pro¬ 
ductivity liave iinsta(>]e rainfall. This 
lias happened because otur farmers 
have taken the necessary risks even in 
relatively unfavourable situations. In 
the process, the production base itselt 
has expanded, regional eciuity Is pro* 
moted, and supply of cheaper food- 
grains diat go into the diet of the poor 
lias lx!cn augtiHMited. 

However, it Is also poadble that fhis 
ha.> been at the cast of increased 
instability. Though instability and 
growth rate in yields of foodgrains 
have been positively correlated across 
districts, the correlation has not been 
particularly strong (t>f;^, 0.40. significant 
at 10 cent hwel). The correlation 
arose more because of die productivity 
1 >ush in less favourable regions and 
crops, than becaust; there is something 
inherent in the productivity push 
itself tfuit promotes instability. The 
partial correlation betw cen instaliility 
and growth rate in yields, with 
instalulitv in rainfall held constant, 
was not statistically significant though 
positive. 

Bijapiir w*as the only district in the 
ca.se of foodgruiiui taken a.s a wliole, 
to ctxnbinc higher growth rate.s in 
yields with lower instability tliereiu. 
in spitt? of having a higher instability 
in rainfall, llic other districts, which 
reduced the .strength oi [x>sitive 
association In^twecn growth and 
instability in yields of foodgrains, were 
at the end opposite to Bijapur; they 
arc three districts ki the .south — 
Bangalore, Kolar, and Tuiiikur, which 
recorded lower growth rates than other 
drought-prone districts, but which had 
higher instability' in yields. Once 
(hey also catch up with tlu? growth 
push in yields, the positive association 
between growth ainl instability in 
yields and instability in rainfall can 
be expected to be strengthened further 
ai ross ilistricts. 

Though there was only one district 
w'hich — in spite of highly unstable 
rainfall — oomhined higher growth 
with lower instability in yields in the 
ease of foodgrains as a whole, there 
were more of such type in the cast: 
of smaller crop groups and individual 
crops as can be seen under type-1 in 
Table 3. Even if in terms of total 
tlicy could not attain such a desirable 
.situation, in parts they could. 

This is a hopeful sign. The questfou 
i.s why, at the aggregate level, they 
recorded higher instuhility. We got 
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a due to this from the conelatbiLs 
between yields (adjusted for trend) ot 
difTerent crops. Some crops are posi¬ 
tively correlated in yielrb, more ttian 
others. If, in the csoutse of growth, 
crop combinations negatively correlated 
or weakly correlated give pTace to 
those that are strongly and positively 
oorrolated, total pfoduolMly of oopa 
together would be more unstable than 
before. That is, the mutual offsetting 
effect of crop failure gets reduced 
when the crop composition changes in 
such a way that the weakly or nega* 
lively correlated mops give place to 
the strongly correlated crops. 


Ill the case of Kanfiitaka. yields of 
suimiier rice, kharif Jowar, maize and 
wheat were highly correlated with each 
other (after adjusting for trend) at the 
stute level* Iliese crops registered 
higher growth lutes both in producti¬ 
vity und productkai than others, which 
resulted in a c^oinpadtion in thoir 
favour; and must have resulted in 
greater instability in total foodgniins 
productivity. This impact was parti¬ 
cularly fdt in districts where these 
crops were grown. 

It is interesting, hi this connectkHi, 
that the magnitude of correlation 
between yields of different, cre^ was 


ftevinw ^ l>e<;eihb^'l^ 

quite tow in Bijapur; they were mostly 
non-significant On the otlier hand, in 
the southern districts like Tumkur and 
Bangalore, they wm of a higher mdei 
(for example between kharif cereals 
and pulses, und between kharif pulses 
and rahi cereals). >• 

Ir\irther research Is necessary to 
kiit>w why some crops arc strongly 
cx>rrelated while others arc not But 
given the correlations, growth push 
could be extended towards those 
combinations that ure negatively or 
\ieakly correlated, so that the scope 
for mutual offsetting of cre^ failure 
could he enlarged. 

However, this can only lie a port 
of th<‘ exjilanation. This is because, 
Bljupur con be seen to have had a 
lower instability in almost all die 
crops and cn^ groups (except in 
groundnut and safflower). The alrove 
factor apart, it is necessary to leam 
from the existing experience and learn 
liow cert&ijn districis could manage to 
have a lower instaMlIty in productivity 
in spite of having higher instability in 
rainfaU (typc-1), and why some districts 
hiid higher instability an productivity 
ill .spite of having lower instability In 
ra'nfail (type-4). 

Soil coaservation inea5iire.s carried 
out almost on a war footing, for 
example, seem to have pronnited both 
growth and instability in Bijapur. Even 
l)y 1978-79, only 11 per cent of area 
>vas under llYVs in the district, most 
which was niinf<;d. It was the 
improvement in traditional practices 
which led to success. There is need 
to identify such practices and encour¬ 
age their adoption in other areas. 
Measures to improve soil and w'ater 
lYfanagement, that axe growth-promotfaig 
and also exercise a stabilising Influence, 
arc more desirable than resort to 
market inputs which increase the risks 
involved. But once the limits oi 
practices such as soil conservation arc 
reached within the scope of traditional 
technology, an increased dependence 
on flYV^k in a rainfed eiivininnicnt 
would be necessary for growth, and 
increased instability tnuy have to be 
faced. 

Though one way of averting in¬ 
creased instability is to concentrate 
growth efforts in regions with assured 
rainfall and irrigation (properly 
inanAiged), .such a strategy' promotes 
inequity. Limits to growth are ako 
reached very soon here, since such 
ureas an? limited. In the coming 
years, a futifm growth pash has to 
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of total pulse production. These vast 
areas have a wide range of agro-climatic 
conditions which are best utilised by 
growing a specific pulse cn»p. Gonsidera- 
tion of a particular crop in a location 
specific situation can be done best at the 
individual state level. Pigeonpeas and 
chickpeas, which occupy 47.1 per cent 
of the pulse area and contribute 61.7 per 
cent of the pulse production deserve 
special attention. Therefore, an attempt 
is being made to identify the constraints 
of production particularly of these croiu 
at agrocTimatic, biological and socio¬ 
economic levels. 

ACROCIJMVnC CONSTRAIN-IS 

Pigeonpeas are planted with the 
onset of rains and make most of their 
vegetative growth under more than 
adequate soil moisture conditions but 
depend heavily on residual soil mois¬ 
ture during dry winter months, when 
flowering and grain formation occur. 

In contrast chickpeas are grown on 
residual receding soil moisture in post 
rainy season and therefore, soil mois- 
Cure is the critical factor in chickpea 
production from the very beginning ^ 


plant establishment to grain develop¬ 
ment and maturity. 

Soil moisture dependent productivity 
of these crops is reflected by the rela¬ 
tionship between the average annual 
rainfall and production (Fig 1). 

(i) Pigeonpea 

Reddy and Virmani [1981] have 
analysed the characteristics of rainfall 
of the pigeonpea growing areas and 
have observed the following salient 
features: 

(1) Pigeonpea growing areas are 
located between 600 to 1,400 mm 
mean annual rainfall. 

(2 1 The mean rainfall for pigeonpea 
growing areas in Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka 
is around 662 mm. while in rest 
of pigeonpea growing areas it 
is over 900 mm. 

(3) In higher rainfall areas rainy 
days are more than 50, while 
other areas have 40 rainy days. 
Bulk of the total rainfall (80-90 
per cent) is received during the 
rainy season from June to Octo* 
Jber. " 


(4) The coefficient of variation of 
the annual rainfall is 20 to 35 
per cent. This means that the 
amount of annual rainfall and 
number of rainy days vary wide¬ 
ly from year to year. 

(5) Generally the pigeonpea growing 
areas in Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and AntUira Pradesh have inade¬ 
quate xainfall in relation to po¬ 
tential evapotranspi ration de¬ 
mands. 

Soli type: Availability of adequate 
soil moisture for crop growth depends 
not only on the amount and distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall but also on the water 
holding capacity of the soil and soil 
depth. 

Major pigeonpea growing areas are 
confined to Indogangetic alluvium and 
deep vertisds. However, growing of 
pigeonpeas on light loams and atfisols 
is not uncommon particularly in south¬ 
ern Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. 

On shallow light loam and alflsols 
in general residual soil moisture be¬ 
comes a limiting factor in .the post 
rainy season, when the crop is in the 
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Table 1: Relative Shake of Individual Pui^e Crops in Area op 
Total Pui^es in India (Avraukcas 1969-72) 

Crop Per Cent Share Per Cent Share of Area and Production 

in Area of M 4 jor Pulse Growing Regions 


Chickpea 

36.5 

Khesari 

7.6 

Lentil (Masur) 

3.3 

Pea 

4.1 

Total rabi pulses 

51.5 

Pigeonpea 

10.6 

Blackgram (Urad) 

8.1 

Greengram (Mung) 

7.7 

Moth Beans (Moth) 

7.9 

Horsegram (Kuithi) 

7.7 

Total Kharif pulses 

42.0 

Other pulses 

6.5 

Total 

100.0 


critical phase of grain formation and 
development, 

In deep vertisois and in Indogangetic 
alluviam region intermittent water¬ 
logging during monsoon has adverse 
etfect on crop growth. 

The problem of moisture stresb in 
post rainy season on soils with poor 
water holding capacity has been tackled 
to some extent by selecting early 
maturing varieties to At the length of 
growing season. However, little has 
been done to adopt the technology 
which can solve the problem of excess 
water during monsoon, particularly in 
areas with deep vertisois. High rainfall 
areas (1000 mm and above) having 
deep vertisois in central Madhya Pra¬ 
desh can be exploited for pigeon pea 
production with advantage if land and 
water management techniques suited 
to drain excess water are adopted. 

Temperature: During the rainy season, 
minimum and maximum temperatures 
in pigeonpea growing areas range 
between 21.2 to 33.3 ^C, while average 
temperature range is between 25.6 and 
29.6 "*0. In the post rainy season, in 
parts of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and nor¬ 
thern Madhya Pradesh night tempera¬ 
tures drop to around O^C and threaten 
the crop >ith frost damage. 


Uttar Pradesh (27/31). Madhya Pra¬ 
desh (21/17), Punjab-Haryana (19/23), 
R^sthan (19/18). 

Bihar (42/48), Madhya Pradesh (40/36). 
West Bengal (11/13) 

Madhya Pradesh (38/30), Uttar Pra¬ 
desh (25/30), Bihar (19/22) 

Uttar Pradesh (82/92). Madhya Pra¬ 
desh (9/3), Bihar (7/5) 


Maharashtra (23/16), UUar Pradesh 
(22/36), Madhya Pradesh (19/21). Kar- 
nataka (12/9), Andhra Pradesh (8/3), 
Bihar (6/7) 

Madhya Pradesh (30/27), Maharashtra 
(22/18), W. Bengal (12/12), Andhra 
Pradesh (9/9), Utiar Pradesh (8/8) 
Andhra Pradesh (26/21), Maharashtra 
(26/21), R^ijasihan (11/16), Madhya 
Pradesh (11/14). 

Rajasthan (99/99), Uttar Pradesh (1/1). 
Karnataka (31/38), Andlmi Pradesh 
(27/18), Maharashtra (15/15), Tamil 
Nadu (14/12), Madhya Pradesh (12/13) 


(li) Chickpeas 

Chickpea production areas overlap a 
great deal with those of pigeonpea 
and therefore share common agro^ 
climatic features. As discusred earlier, 
receding soil moisture is a limiting 
factor in the productivity t>f chickpeas 
throughout the chickpea growing areas 
Ijiit is becomes much moro important 
in areas of southern Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh, where winter is short 
and comparatively warmer and pofen- 
rial evaporation is far in excess of 
annual rainfall. 

During Jare December ro early 
Februai-y occurrence of frwt in areas 
above 20" N Int is a serious thr^-at to 
the chickpea crop. Damage is severe if 
the occurrence of fro.st coiticidcs with 
early pcnl development stage. Since, 
there are varietal differences for toler¬ 
ance to frost, damage by frost can be 
minimised by selecting tolerant 
varieties. 

Well drained clay loams with ade¬ 
quate soil moisture are best for getting 
good chickpea yields. However, the 
crop is grown on the mixleratcly heavy 
grey and brown alluvial .soils of the 
upper Gangetic basin and on the black 
cotton anils in central Madhya Pradesh. 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh and Kar¬ 


nataka. Production is greatly reduced 
on saline and alkaline soils. Differences 
in tolerance to these adverse soil con¬ 
ditions have been observed in chickpea 
germpjasm. 

Scxjo'Ec.onomu: Aspects of Pi.T..sr. 
l*»ODucrnoN 

{i) ^Structure of pulse production 
in the country and its hnplications 

Table 2 show's that over the period 
of 24 years the share of pulses in the 
area and production of food grains has 
declined. The data given in Tables 3 
to 5 show that the decline in chickpea 
area and production off-set the slight 
increase in the area and production of 
other pulses. As can be seen from 
Table 4 the drastic decline in chickpea 
area took place in major chickpea 
growing states of Uttar Pradesh, Pun¬ 
jab, Haryana and Bihar. There is a 
strong indication of shift of chick|)ea 
towards dry and unirrigatod areas like 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Simi¬ 
lar trends can be observed for pigeon¬ 
pea (Table 3). 

Position of pigeonpea, chickpea and 
other pulses given in Tables 3, 4 and 5 
also shows that majt.T pulse prcxluc- 
tion is being concentrated in I he states 
of Madhya Prade.sh, Maharashtra and 
Raja.sthan on unirrigated lands. 

High degree of diversity; Pulse pro¬ 
duction in India is characterised by a 
very h'gh degree of diversity as indi¬ 
cated both by the number of crops and 
their spatial distribution into varied 
agroclimatic condifions. As shown in 
Table 1. there are nine major pulse 
crops and every one of them, except 
three, occupies brtwidlv equal propor¬ 
tions of the area allocated to pulses. 
Furthermore, most of these crops arc 
region specific in the sense that a single 
state or a cluster of a few slates 
account for the bulk of ihc area (and 
the production) of a siiecific pulse 
crop. Pulses such as moth, pea, lentil, 
khc^^iri and even chickpea indicate 
their regional distribution pattern. 

This diversity has several implica- 
iions. In the first place it nuts serious 
limits to single pulse-based growth 
strategies for promotion of pulse pro¬ 
duction in the whole civuntrv. li would 
appear that there is a great need for 
diversified and regionally oriented focus 
to pulse developmenrprogrammes. How¬ 
ever, in view of the meagre resources 
available to pulses as' a group, this 
diversified approach mav mean spread¬ 
ing the resources too thinly and in 
turn making the effort incon.sequcntial. 
This dilemma, may partly explain the 


; Table prepared from data reported in Chopra and Swamy (1975). 

Note: Figures in parentheses indicatei>cr cent share in arca/per cent share in 
production by the state to total area and produciion in India. 
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It's not only how much 
fertiliser you use 
that matters — . 
but how well! 


10 imnortaift 

tAf&Uo! 


points 


1. Deicmiine pmise 
fertiliser needs throush 
soil test. 

2. Use hybrid/high 
yielding seeds. 

3. Use water iudiciously. 

4. Use seed-cum-fertiliser 
drill for sowing and 
fertiliser application. 

5. Remove weeds 
before fertiliser 
application 


6. frotect crops fiom 
pests and diseases. 

7. Apply fertiliser 
when soil is only 
moist and not wet. 

8. Use neem cake 
with Urea. 

9. Apply fertiliser 
in split doses. 

10. Adopt lecom* 
mended management 
practices. 


Use Fertiliser Efficiently Increase Yields Significantly 


Zuari Agro Chemicals Limited, Goa 

neqio’^al Saie« Offices Secundembaa Viiayawada Bangalore Hubll 
Nagpur. Poona. Zuarinagar 
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Tmilb 2: Some Ikmcatobs of Goanoino IWx of Polbbs m Indiak AciuciflLTURB 

Relative Position of Ditferent Pulses during Two PtriodSy 
Particulars M9S4-SS to 19S6-S7 and IM97S-76 to 1977-78 


Chickpea in 

Pigeonpea in 

Other Pulses 

Total Pulses 

Period 

Period 

Period 

in Period 



1 

If 

t 

11 

1 

H 

1 

II 

Share in gross cropped area (%) 

6.8 

4.8 

1.6 

1.5 

7.2 

7.6 

15.6 

13.9 

Share in total area of food griiihs (%) 

8,7 

6.4 

2,1 

2.1 

9.3 

10.2 

20.1 

18,7 

Share in total food grain production (%) 

8.4 

4.6 

2.7 

1.6 

4.0 

3.9 

15.7 

10.1 

Share in total area of pulses (%) 

43.3 

34.2 

10.5 

11.1 

46.1 

54.7 

100.0 

100.0 

Share in total product ion of pulses (%) 

53.4 

45.9 

J7.2 

15.8 

29.4 

38.2 

100.0 

100.0 

Index of area (19S4-57» 100) 

100.0 

84.6 

100.0 

112.6 

100.0 

127.0 

100.0 

107.1 

Index of production (1954-57*^ 100) 

100.0 

96.8 

100.0 

103.3 

100.0 

146.3 

100.0 

112.5 


Source : **Estimaies of Area and Production of Principal Crops in India**, reports of Directorate of Economics and Statistics, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India. Various years. 


I^abijr: 3: PusmoN of PlCEO^tPEA m Important Pigf-oni*ea Growing States in India, during Period T, 1954-55 to 

1956-57 AND Period 31, 1075-76 to 1977-78 


Per Cent Share of Per Cent Share of State in India's Per Cent Change in 
P'pea in GCA* of Pigeonpea Period II over Period 

State State in Period ... . .. . I in Pigeonpea 

- Area Production - 



1 

il 

1 

iF' 

1 

II 

Area 

Produciion 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.3 

1.6 

6.8 

7.6 

2.4 

1.7 

25.8 

3.3 

Bihar 

1.5 

0.9 

6.5 

3.8 

4.0 

3.5 

-36.0 

-9.1 

Karnataka 

2.6 

2.9 

11.7 

11.9 

4.8 

9.3 

12.2 

100.9 

Madhya I^adesh 

2.2 

2.4 

16.7 

19.3 

15.8 

18.5 

30.0 

20.8 

Maharashtra 

2.2 

3.3 

22.9 

24.8 

21.4 

18.5 

21.9 

-12.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

.1.0 

2.3 

27.2 

20.1 

46.3 

39.6 

-17.0 

—11.6 

India 

1.6 

1.5 

— 

““ 

— 

— 

12.6 

3.3 


Source: *‘£s(imates of Area and Produciiun of Principal Crops in India**, various years. 

Nofe ; Puniab, Haryana, and Rajasthan have been excluded from (bistable as they do not devote even 1 per cent their Gross 
Cropped Area to Pigeonpeas. 

* Grass Cropped Area. 

absence of any major thrust in research 
on !>ulscs, which in turn is partly res¬ 
ponsible for their stagnation. 

Dominance of single crop and crop 
zone: The structure of pul.se produc¬ 
tion is also characterised by the domi¬ 
nance of one crop, t4z, chickpea, which 
accounts for more than one-third of 
total pulse area in India. The pros¬ 
pects of dominant crop or crop grow¬ 
ing area passing through adverse cir¬ 
cumstances for pulses can signiftcantly 
reduce the area and production of 
pulses in total. The decline of chickpea 
in particular and pigeonpea and other 
crops in major pulse growing states 
like Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Har>ana 
and Bihar clearly supports this possi¬ 
bility. 

Seasonal distribution of pulses: More 
than 51 per cent of the pulse area is 
planted in the post rainy season, largely 
cm residual soil moisture. As mention¬ 
ed earlier, because of their capacity 
to withstand adverse soil moisture 
conditions, these crops are the cre^ 
of the poor resource base of unirrigated 
areas. Any improvemeat in resource 
base, eg, thremgh provisiofi of irriga¬ 
tion, pulses out the pulses. 


I'his clearly shows that the present 
structure of pulse production and its 
consequences in terms of growth or 
stagnation arc the outcome of the basic 
constraints of agroclimatic factors. 

(ii) Socio-economic constraints 

The socio-economic constraint.s cA 
pulses largely emerge from the inter¬ 
action of the features of agroclimatic 
factors, farming systems and the 
characteristics of the pulse crops 
themselves. Pulses not only constitute 
an important component of the food 
chain of self provisioning farmers, but 
they offer important and low cost 
options for the purposes of fertility 
management (through cereal legume 
rotation or intercropping), risk diffu¬ 
sion (through intercropping and crop 
diversification) and utilisation 4>f 
dificient. land resource base (through 
putting pulse in soil moisture condi¬ 
tions not suited to any other crops). 

However, despite their fonportani 

functions, pulses have only subsidiary 
status in the total farming systems of 
peajsants. The subsidiary status of ihe 
pulses in traditicmal farming systems 
is reflected through the pattern of 
resource allocation to these crops. 


Ihcre are several reasons for the 
subsidiary status of pulses: 

(1) Cereals are the main staple food 
of the farmers, they get) priority 
over pulses. 

(2) Pulses are not considered as 
major cash crops because more 
than 50 per cent of the produc¬ 
tion is consumed at the farmer's 
family level and hence have 
lower priority than other tra¬ 
ditional cash crops. 

(5) Pulses by tlieir very nature are 
capable of making use of a defi¬ 
cient resource base, therefore 
they are allocated to poor re¬ 
sources base. 

(-1) Low stabilitv of production as 
compared to cereals due to 
number of diseases and insect 
pests. 

(5) Poor keeping quality in storage 
and highly fluctuating post¬ 
harvest prices and other associat¬ 
ed problems of local level mar¬ 
keting. 

Table 6 summarised the details of 
pulses in the traditional farming sys¬ 
tems. The farm level data from two 
villages, each in three agroclimatic 
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Table 4: PosniON of CmcxnsA in JMronTANT CmocpBA Growing IStateb 
1!^ Tn'oia nuwiNc Pewod I, 1954-55 to 1956-57 and Period II, 1975-76 to 

1977-78 


Per Cent Share Per Cent Share of Sta(e Per Cent Change 

S(a<G of Chickpea in in India's Chickpea in Period 11 over 

Gross Cropped ■ ■ ■■■> . Period I in 

Area of S(^e _ .^rea^ _ J^duclion _ C hick pea 



I 

II 

I 

U 

I 

11 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Andhra Prade.sh 

1.0 

0.6 

1.3 

0.9 

0.7 

0.5 

-38.6 

—29.6 

Bihar 

5.2 

2.0 

5.4 

2.9 

3.6 

2.4 

-55.3 

-35.5 

Karnataka 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

0.9 

1.2 

7.9 

26.4 

Madhya Pradesh 8.4 

9.0 

15.3 

23.5 

ISO 

19.0 

31.7 

23.2 

Mibarashua 

2.2 

2.3 

4.9 

5.6 

3.0 

2.8 

- 3.0 

- 9.2 

Punjab- 

Haryana 

26.3 

12.4 

25.7 

18.0 

.30.9 

22.2 

-40.8 

-30.6 

Rajasthan 

10.6 

n.o 

14.1 

23.0 

14.6 

26.0 

38.1 

71.9 

Uitar Pradesh 

12.4 

7.2 

27.4 

20.8 

27.8 

22.8 

-35.9 

-20.4 

India 

6.8 

4.8 





-15.5 

- 3.2 


Source;*'Bs(ima(es of Area and Production of Principal Crops in India", various 
years. 

Note: Gross cropped area of (he country as a whole has increased by more than 
20 percent during this period. The same has increased by 22 and 34 per cent 
in states of Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 


Tabjj£ 5: PosrnoN of Oi*iif.r Pulses (Oitier Than Chickpea and 
Fiueonpka) in 'ihe Major IHilse Giiowlnc States in India during 
PrcBiOD I (1954-55 'jc* 1956-57) and II (1975-76 w 1977-78) 


Per Cent Share Per Cent Share of State in Per Cent Change 
State of Other Pulses India's Other Pulses in Period 11 over 

in GCA* of State —.—. . ■ — Period I in Other 

in Period Area Production Pulses 



I 

II 

r 

Andhra Pradesh 

8.4 

8.6 

10.2 

Bihur 

12.7 

10.0 

12.3 

Karnataka 

8.4 

7.4 

8.6 

Madhya Pradesh 

9.7 

10.9 

16.7 

Maharashtra 

2.8 

8.8 

7.9 

Punjab-Haryana 

2.9 

1.0 

2.7 

Rajasthan 

12.K 

13.8 

16.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

5.6 

3.7 

11.6 


Area Produc- 


II 

I 

11 


tion 

8.3 

6.3 

6.7 

3.8 

53.6 

8.8 

11.8 

11.5 

-9.0 

42.2 

6.1 

7.5 

6.0 

-8.9 

16.5 

17.9 

14.5 

16.2 

36.7 

62.9 

13.5 

7.2 

11.8 

118.5 

138.6 

0.9 

24.0 

1.3 

-57.9 

-21.0 

18.2 

10.0 

12.3 

44.3 

81.4 

6.6 

21.1 

11.6 

-27.2 

16.5 

— 

— 

— 

27.0 

46.3 


India 18.0 7.6 


Source: "Est imaies of Area and Production of Principal Crops in India", various years. 
Note : * Gross Cropped Area. 


zones within peninsular India, collec¬ 
ted by ICRISAT since 1975 have been 
presented to illustrate the status of 
pulses in farmers' fields. 

BiOLOGKMI. CONNTHAINIS 

ii) Physiological Hmitatton^ 

(a) Phofosynthetic efficiency and 
.crop productivity. There as a general 
feeling that pulses suffer from inherent¬ 
ly low yield potential and are a physio¬ 
logically inetheient group of plants 
compared to C^ cereals such as sorghum 
and maize [Swaminathan, 1972; Jeswani 
and Saini, 1981]. However, Good and 
Duncan [1980], reviewing the compara¬ 
tive advantages of and groups of 
plants, argued that and C^ plants 
seem to compete on fairly even terms 
in hot dry environments and the fact 
that C, phuits usually do better in 
cool climates, suggests that 


plants have their own advantages. 
They concluded that “we need a much 
greater understanding of the functions 
of C, and plants and the nature of 
phot'O’ respiration, which may be a good 
thing under some conditions, before we 
can contemplate changing the efficiency 
of the COjj fixing reaction by plant 
breeding". Moreover, there is no 
evidence to show that pulses have lower 
photosynthetic rate than the cereals, 
viz, wheat and barely [Slnha, 1977J, 
where major breakthroughs in yields 
have been demonstrated. There is 
considerable variation between varieties 
of pulse crops in photosynthetic rate 
but these dilJerences have not been 
shown to be associated with differences 
ui yield. 

Crop productivity comparisons are 
relevant only if they are made with 
reference to the growing conditions of 
the crops being compared. Pigeonpea 


and chickpea yields in the' districts oi 
important pulse growing states, where 
most of the area is rainfed, are compar¬ 
able with wheat (Table 7). Also the 
data given in Table 8 show that aver¬ 
age yield of pigeonpea in different 
districts of the country ranges from 
51 to 2,924 kg/ha. The wide range 
in average yield of the districts indicates 
that pigeonpea is grown in highly 
diverse agroclimatic conditions, soil 
types and cropping systems. Neverthe¬ 
less, the fact that 38 of 56 districts of 
Uttar Pradesh average over 1,000 k^ha 
and state average is around 1,400 kg/ha 
clearly shows that the yield potential 
of the crop is not inferior to any cereal 
crop under rainfed conditions (Table 7 
and 8). 

A somewhat similar situation emerges 
in chickpea, where average district yield 
ranges between 150 and 1,880 kg/ha 
and average yield in several districts is 
over 1,000 kg/ha (Table 9). Moreover 
chickpea yield of 3,000-4,000 kg/ha are 
not uncommon from large experimental 
plots given 2-3 irrigation (ICRISAT 
Annual Report, 1978-79). An even 
higher yield level of 4,625 kg/ha lias 
been reported from Pantnagar Univer¬ 
sity (Report of 2nd International Chick¬ 
pea Nursery, 1976-77, ICRISAT). 

Yield levels in short duration pulses 
such as mung bean, urd beans, cowpea 
and lentil, repored from the trials in* 
All-India Co-ordinated Pulse Improve¬ 
ment Programme (AICPIP) arc around 
2.000 kg/ba and above (Table 10). 
Considering the short duration of the 
crop.s, these yield levels are also not low 
in comparison to cereals grown under 
rainfed condUions. 

(b) Problem of Flower diop: 
Pulses in general have a high rate of 
flower drop or abortion. In pigeonpeas 
over 80 per cent of the flowers produced 
on a plant are shed and often the sug¬ 
gestion has been made that pigeonpea 
yields can be increased substantially 
by controlling this phenomenon either 
by breeding lines which retain a large 
proportion of flowers producing pods or 
through physiological manipulatilons, 
such as spray of hormones which reduce 
flower drop. 

Physiological studies at ICRISAT, in¬ 
volving removal of flowers and young 
pods of pigeonpea, have shown that 
plants compensate for the loss of flow¬ 
ers and young pods by setting pods from 
later formed owers, whidi otherwise 
would have dropped [Sheldrake et ol 
1979a]. This compensatory mechanism 
provides substantial plasticity of adap- 
tarion to intermittent adverse conditions 
.such as moisture stress or insect attack 
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Table 0: Some Details of Pulses at Fabm Level in Three $EMi-Aiun 
Tropical Regions of India 


Details Akola Sbolapur Managubnagar 

(Maharashtra) (Mahaiashtru) (AP) 


Per cent share of pulses in GCA* 

Per cent area of intercrops involving 
pulses 

Per cent of pulse crop irrigated 
Per cent plot where crop rotation involv¬ 
ed pulses/pulses miicture 
Percent of pulse plots with deep and me¬ 
dium deep soils 

Per cent of pulse plots with shallow and 
poor so'il 

Per cent of pulses marketed (pigeonpea 
only) 


4.8 

18.2 

1.5 

81.7 

50.3 

64.4 

15.0 

5.9 

— 

79.2 

71.3 

69.5 

65.2 

32.2 

17.0 

34.8 

57.8 

83.0 

41.6 

49.9 

9.2 


Source ;1CRISAT Village Level Studies [Jodha el «/, 1977J 
Note : *Gross Cropped Area when pulse is grown as sole crop or as a main cri^p in 
the intercrop. 


Taiuj-; 7; Avluace Yiki.d oi- Wiika'i. Ciut.kPFA and Pigeonpea in Some 
UlSTRlCI'S OF (JP, MP AND MaIIAHASITI RA 


State 

Oist rict 

Average Yield (kg/ha) 

Wheat* Chickpea Pigeonpea 

Uttar Pradesh 

Agra 

2327 

1039 

2355 


Allahabad 

1434 

874 

2558 


Banda 

946 

762 

1651 


Itamirpur 

1085 

5.33 

1196 


Ja Ion 

1431 

615 

1985 


Kanpur 

2013 

978 

2059 


Mainpuri 

1809 

1101 

2924 

Madhya Pradesh 

Hosungahad 

7.16 

525 

1030 


Jabalpur 

691 

507 

929 


Narsingpur 

1092 

6.36 

1046 


Sugar 

837 

676 

667 

Maharasht ra 

Akola 

608 

246 

577 


Osman a bad 

761 

411 

429 


Parbhani 

903 

303 

695 


Pune 

1065 

338 

746 


Wardha 

804 

157 

1044 


Source : Agrkultural Situation in India, August 1980, 

Note : *lnclude yield from irrigated as well as rainfed areas. 


which are common in warm-rainfed 
areas of central and peninsular India, 
Also investigations on the effect of 
shading and partial and complete de¬ 
foliation of pigeonpea plants have shown 
that pod set is related to available 
assimilate supply within the plant. 
There appears to be a built-in threhold 
for pod set, which results in setting 
fewer pods than the plants are capable 
of filfing. The tendency of withholding 
part of the assimilate in its woody stem 
as reserve seems to be related with 
the perennial nature of pigeonpeas. 
Maximum utilisation of assimilates in 
filling the available sink of a large 
number of flowers may be possible only 
if an annual pigeonpea type is develop¬ 
ed [Sheldrake and Narayanan, Un¬ 
fortunately, there is no natural varia¬ 
bility for this character in available 
pigeonpea germplasm. 
fflfh ttmperatures and limlta^ons of 


soil moisture great I \ increase fti>v\er 
abortion and drop in chickpea and 
pigeonpea respectively. Therefore, these 
are major factors for reducing >ields in 
dry warm areas* where temperature and 
soil moistue conditions aie often not 
favourable towards the end of the sea¬ 
son and even if good plant growth is 
obtained grain yields are poor. 

In other pulses the degree of com¬ 
pensation for loss of enri.v formed 
flower.s is limited by their short dura¬ 
tion, during which the plant has to 
complete its hfe cycle. 

A number of trials on chickpea and 
pigeonpea in the A1CPIP over several 
years have shown no consistent henefit 
of hormonal sprays in increasing flower 
retention and thereby grain yield. 

(c) Response to Irrigation and 
fertiliser application; The question of 
lack of response to irrigation in pulses 
is always viewed against the background 


of wheat and rice, where .\icld respon¬ 
ses to irrigation, in ass^K'iation with 
high doses of fertiliser, are dramatic. 
Experimental results clearK show that 
chickpea and pigeonpea gi\e increased 
yield if receding soil moisture is iudici- 
ousI\ snnplerncnicd by irrigation. 

At ICRfSAT Centre, grain \icld 
increased in response to irrigation by 
nearly SO per cent in sole pigeonpea 
and was niore than dnuhled in inter¬ 
cropped pigeonpea with two irrigations 
given at vegetative and lloweiing stage 
alter the h.ii\e?.l ot the cereal crop 
(Table 11The winter rainfall during 
this year wav onlv 7 mni In another 
\oar dining which the winter rainfall 
was 160 nun, jiiile or no response to 
irrigation was observed. In both years 
the soil profile was full 4)f water at the 
lime when the cereal crop was har¬ 
vested. 

In areas where the temperature and 
evaporation are high and iiroeipitation 
low' during the growing season 
(iCRISAT Centret large Usponscs to 
irrigation in giain \ield ol chickpea have 
also been obtained iTablc 11 >. Similar 
response.? have been observed at other 
places such as laikwadi and Purna 
("omrnaiui Area Projects (Mabarashtia. 
Karnataka). However, in northern parts 
of India where temperatures and eva- 
potation .ire low with good atnount of 
winter jainfall, responses to irrigation 
have not been very large. Saxena and 
Yadav Ll‘^75| have repoiled response to 
emc irrigation at Hovering tm v.mrfy and 
loamy soils with low water holding 
capacity and a ne.native rcsoonse 
\cr\ heavy soil. 

Since pulses h.ive evoKod towards 
cHicient use of atmiisphcric niirv^^en 
through fixation bv soil rhi/obia in root 
iiiiduK^s. supply of high doses of nitrt>- 
gen by application •>( chemical fertilisers 
puts the plants inherent svstem to dis¬ 
use. This results in siibsliUilion of the 
nitrogen supply soiiicc, rather than 
supplementation and hence the net 
result is a small resnonse lo added 
nitiogen. 

As such, it is an excellent system of 
!)iological recycling of chemical 
nutrients and replenishing soil fertility 
under low input conditions. In 
the light of foreseabic w'v>rld energy 
crisis, major emphasis should be placed 
on making the natural nitrogen fixing 
.system more elficieni than replacing it 
by systems responding to chemically 
.ipplied nitrogen. 

Jn the absence of significant and 
consistent responses to st»il application 
of N fertiliser, attempts have been 
made to supplement N and P supply 
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Taule 8: Thoihjciiun Levels of Piceonfea in Diffedent Stai'Es of 
Inou, 1978-7t> Season 


Si Area 

No Slate JOOO ha 


1 Andhra Pradc&h 204.9 

2 Assam 6.4 

3 Bihar 88.8 

4 Gujarat J31.5 

5 Haryana 7.4 

6 Himachal Pradesh 0.2 

7 Karnataka 315.0 

8 Kerala 3.0 

9 Madhya Pradesh 487.1 

jO Maharashtra 675.8 

1 1 Meghalaya 0.2 

Oris.sa 69.8 

1 3 Punjab 7.7 

1 4 Rajasthan 44.8 

;5 Tamil Nadu JOS .6 

i 6 Tripura 0.6 

7 Uttar Pradesh 499.0 

18 West Bengal 12.7 

|9 Dadra and Nagar Haveli 2.0 


2662.5 


Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

No of 

Yidd 

District 

District 

Districts 

kg/ha 

Average 

Average 

with over 


Yield 

Yield 

1000 


kg/ha 

kg/'ha 

kg/ha 

216 

430 

126 

' 0/21 

702 

800 

648 

0/10 

646 

1196 

300 

1/31 

566 

1000 

560 

J/J3 

1044 

J750 

545 

2/4 

565 

NA 

NA 

NA 

621 

1069 

263 

2/18 

249 

NA 

NA 

NA 

646 

1057 

355 

4/46 

591 

1044 

312 

1/25 

591 

NA 

NA 

NA 

546 

800 

385 

0/13 

519 

NA 

NA 

NA 

319 

995 

51 

0/23 

460 

816 

197 

0/13 

412 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1403 

2924 

489 

38/56 

661 

1000 

500 

1/14 

485 

NA 

UA 

NA 

719 





yVn/e .' NA=*Not Available. 

Source: Agriculturai Situatton in India^ August 1980, Vul 35: 420-423, 


Tauie 0: PiioiiucmoN Le\l:i..s «)f Ciiickita in Uih.ehe.nt Sta'ies of 
India, 1978-79 Season 


SI Slate 

No 

Area 
(1000 ha) 

Average 

Yield 

(kg/ha) 

Highest 

Di.stiict 

Average 

Yield 

(k^ha) 

Lowest 

District 

Average 

Yield 

(k^ha) 

No of 
Districts 
with over 
1000 
kg/ha 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

63.3 

302 

500 

150 

0/19 

2 Assam 

3.2 

471 

320 

400 

0/10 

3 Bihar 

217.6 

557 

1880 

279 

4/31 

4 Gujarat 

66.0 

894 

1200 

500 

1/17 

5 Haryana 

1061.0 

979 

1159 

739 

4/11 

6 Himachal Pradc.sh 

36.6 

6 K 2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7 Jammu & Kashmir 

4.4 

597 

685 

208 

0/4 

8 Karnataka 

178.7 

415 

600 

238 

0/18 

9 Madhya Pradesh 

1868.7 

593 

894 

250 

0/46 

10 Maharashtra 

406.2 

342 

425 

157 

0/24 

]J Manipur 

0.2 

500 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12 Meghalaya 

0.1 

954 

NA 

NA 

NA 

13 Orissa 

43.7 

495 

733 

400 

0/13 

14 Punjab 

.349.0 

808 

1250 

571 

2/12 

15 Rajasthan 

1745.9 

909 

1293 

309 

5/26 

16 Tamil Nadu 

8.8 

590 

600 

580 

0/11 

17 Tripura 

0.4 

342 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18 Uttar Pradesh 

1659.7 

762 

1153 

200 

12/55 

19 West Bengal 

100.6 

649 

1000 

424 

1/12 

20 Delhi 

3.3 

848 

NA 

NA 

NA 


7871.4 

741 





t^ote : NA Not Available. 

Source: Agricultural Situaiion in India^ August 1980, Vol 35 ; 416419. 


by application of urea and Uiammonium 
phosphate by foliar sprays at the criti¬ 
cal stages of grain filling when rhizobial 
iiclivity seem in decline. However, the 
results arc inconsistent [Saxena and 
Yadav, 1973; and Saxena, 1982] and do 
not provide high optimism for increasing 
production on large scale in farmer's 
fields. 

Phosphate requirements of chickpea 


and pigeonpea. are low, ranging between 
8 to 20 P/ha [Sa.xena and Sheldrake, 
1980; and Sheldrake and Narayanan, 
1979bI and response to applied P is 
limited to soils extremely poor In ph<M 5 - 
phate and to North Indian locations 
fSaxena and Yadav, 1975]. 

(d) Response to Rhizobium inocula¬ 
tion: Rhizobium inocubtion of legume 
crops has long been considered an 


important factor fur increasing yield 
and is receiving emphasis in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s strategy for increasing 
prcxluction levels of pulse crops. Con¬ 
sequently, many microbiological labora¬ 
tories have started producing Rhyzobium 
culture and substantial funds are being 
provided to developmental agencies for 
transport and distribution of the cul¬ 
ture, However, experimental results do 
not indicate dear cut increase in pulse 
yield by Rhizobium inoculation. The 
situation can be conveniently-summaris¬ 
ed as follows: 

( 1 ) Responses to rhizobial inocula¬ 

tion have been inconsistent from 
experiment to experiment and 
from location to location, both in 
case of pigeonpea and chickpea 
[Saxena and Yadav, 1975; 
ICR IS AT Annual Report, 

1979-801. 

( 2 ) Considerable variation in the 
cfiidcncy of rhizobial strains has 
been observed for both chickpea 
and pigeonpea rhizobia, 

(3) Inoculants produced are mostly 
of poor qualitv in terms of sulli- 
cient number of viable rhizobia. 
Often storage and transport of 
inoculant under ambient condi¬ 
tions are thought to adversely 
affect the number of viable rhi¬ 
zobia. However, a study at 
ICKISAT has shown that iherd 
is no change in chickpea rhizobia 
number in sterile pea. ba.se ino¬ 
culant iipto 13 weeks during 
storage and transport under 
ambient temperature conditions 
fRupcIa, pers comm]. 

(4) In chickpea, re.sponsc to inocula¬ 
tion is limited to paddy-fallows 
and to fields with low numbers 
of chickpea rhizobia [Rupcla and 
Dart, 1980, Thomson et (d, 1082]. 

(5) Rhizobium inoculant applied on 
chickpea seed sown into residual 
moisture does not move to the 
root in the absence of irrigation 
water and therefore does not 
help in increasing nodulution 
even in soils with low rhizobial 
counts [Rupcla, 1982 pers, 
comm]. 

In the light of the above facts there 
is a great need for careful study and 
application of various aspects of rhizo¬ 
bial inoculation in pulses grown in India 
for centuries. 

(e) Plant type llmitafiomi: The 
concept of effident plant type is rele¬ 
vant only in the context of the environ¬ 
ment it exploits for its growth and 
economic production. As discussed at 
the beginning, pulses have to perform 
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Taiiijs 10: Yieij> Levi3,s ok DiFtEnKNi' Short Season' Pui.ses 
REpoirrEn w Tmals op ATCPIP, 1980-81 


SI 

No 

Crop 

Yield 

(kg/ha) 

Location 

State 

Source 

1 

Mungbean 

248S 

Talod 

Oidarat 

AlCPIP 



1938 

Anand 

Gujarat 

Report 

2 

Urd bean 

1844 

Al^la 

Maharashtra 



3188 

Hissar 

Haryana 




2011 

Pantnagar 

UP 

AlCPIP 



2003 

Anand 

Gujarat 

Report 



1829 

Warangal 

AP 


3 

Cowpea 

1642 

Akola 

Maharashtra 



2170 

Giirdaspur 

Punjab 

AlCPIP 



2064 

S K Nagar 

Gujarat 

Report 



1859 

Bangalore 

Karnataka 


4 

Lentil 

1877 

Vamban 

Tamil Nadu 



2546-291] 

Jabalpur 

MP 

JNKW Pulse 



1944 

I^udhiana 

Punjab X 

Imp Report 

PAU Pulse 



1894 

Fardkot 

Punjab f 

Imp Report 



1680 

Kanpur 

UP 

eSA University 






Pulse Imp Report 

Taiu.k 11: Respoistsk 'ro ImticA'noM inCrain 

Yiei.d (kg/ha) in Chickpea 

[Saxena, N P. 

AND SaRDAR 

l SWCH, X^'PUBUSHKD DaTAI 

and Piceont»ea 

[Sarpar Singh 

AND ShAKMA D, LNPUniXSHED DaTa] GrOWN ON V^ERTfSOI. 



VI* ICRISAT Centre, Hyderarau 


Treatment 


Chickpea 

Pigeonpea 





S<de 

Intcrcriip ' 

Non-irrigated 


1347 

1270 

810 

Irrigated* 


3042 

1860 

1660 


ft. ai . 11 , oj ana tiays artcr sowing 

rigconpea vcgciative (October) and another at flowering 


in a hostile en\iroiflmont (high tempera¬ 
ture* limited soil moisture, low inputs* 
poor management and competition with 
companion crops, etc). The variation 
in these factors is so large from location 
to location that any soecificity of en¬ 
vironment and relevant plant tvpe in a 
large group of pulses is a challenge to 
be met only by the slow natural process 
of adaptation. In the absence of ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the physiological 
processes affecting plant growth under 
the infinite permutations and combina¬ 
tions of agro-ecological situations in 
which pulses arc grown, any conscious 
effort to develop a specific type is as 
risky as the vulnerability of genetic 
uniformity of a monoculture over a vast 
area. The approach of developing a 
plant type is relevant to irrigated agri¬ 
culture, where contrc^ of the environ¬ 
mental factor soil moisture results in a 
common system or factors of produc¬ 
tion applicable over a large area. 

In recent years considerable emphasis 
has been placed on the development of 
short-statured^ determinate, very early 
pigeonpeg types and tall erect non- 
lodging chickpea for irrigated areas. 
Early duration plgeonpeas whidi fit the 


multiple cropping systems of irrigated 
areas, have proved useful. However, 
Ihc proiluctivity of the tall-erect type 
chickpea does not appear to be better 
than the conventional spreading ivncs 
[Table 12—Singh, 1981 Saxena; 1982. 
pers comm]. 

In dryland agriculture the following 
characteristics ^eem to have advantage 
in the adaoted pulse varieties. 

(1) Ability to recover from inter- 
mitbmt soil moisture .stress or 
excessive rain,s or damage caused 
by insect pests, 

f2) Duration fitting the soil moisture 
availability as defined by 
evapotranspirational demand. 

The comparatively long growth period 
and woody perennial nature of pigeon- 
pea ensures recovery from intermittent 
soil stress, while production of a large 
number of flowers over a prolonged 
period found in most pulses provides a 
mechanism to escape the peak period 
of insect incidence and allows the plant 
to produce some grain. 

Non-$ynchrofious flowering in pulses 
is considered inconvenient and im¬ 
practical for effective control of insect 
pests through insecticide spray. How- 


Reviow ^ ] 

ever, it needs onsiderut^im in the light 
of technological and economic develop¬ 
ments likely to take olace in the near 
future, which would determine whether 
large scale plant nrolecrion measures 
arc feasible in SAT areas. It may be 
cautioned here that synchronous varie¬ 
ties arc likely to fail without insect 
protection or if flowering coincides with 
the highly unpredictable soil moisture 
stress periods. 

Besides the extra cost involved, the 
problems of environmental pollution 
and ecological balance need to be 
kept in mind before one opts for the 
strategy of pnHluctlon based on total 
protection by insecticide sprav. 

(0 Problem of low' harvest index: 
Pulse crops in general have poor harvest 
indices (Table 13). Improvement in the 
harvest index of cereal crops in recent 
years has resulted in very high yield 
levels. However, U mav be notei! here 
that the advantage of high harvest index 
in cereal crops has been realised only 
under assured moisture siipply condi¬ 
tions. 

Studies in chickpeas have shown 
considerable variation in han^cst index 
and Vtrmani er al (1073> have shown 
that selection for harvest index can re¬ 
sult in increased yield. However, in 
diverse environments (Hiss.ir and Hy¬ 
derabad) Saxena and Sheldrake [1980] 
observed th'it higher harvest indices 
are not alwa.vs associated with high 
yields. Both in chickiufo and pigeonpea. 
harvest indices are .strongly influenced 
hv growth duration of the cultivars. 
However, irrespective of harvest index, 
the ciiltivar duration best suited to the 
soil moisture environment gives the 
highest yield. For example, at Hydera¬ 
bad medium duration pigeonpeas hav¬ 
ing low harvest index give higher yie1d.s 
than early and late pigeonpea types. 
On the other hand, at Hyderabad, earlv 
duration chickpeas having high harvest 
indices give higher yields than the late 
types with lower harvest indices while 
the reverse is true at Hi?s.ir. 

Early vaiieties of pigeonpeas, which 
are grown on assured moisture supply 
in low rainfall areas of north India, 
have hi.gher harvest indices than the 
medium and late tvpcs suited to rain- 
fed conditions of central and peninsu¬ 
lar gones and the north plain zonCsS 
rcspectivelv. Among the varieties 
within a particular maturity group 
there is little genetic variation in har¬ 
vest index. 

Agronomic manipulation by late 
planting in the months having short 
days reduces the vegetative period 
and results in increased harvest index. 
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TMU.h li: ■NfK.\N C:ilAIX Y1EI.U 
/Vm-mu.')-: of Nr^iiM\r, anu Jfiui 
l^l AVI J)fNSJIv) of TaIIm IVIKRMFailA'rE 
A\ l> 0JN'V F. VI ION' M - ( SPlREAmNt;) 

CfjKKrrA Typfs 


Pluni Tyi>e 

Aleppo, 

Syria* 

ICRISAT, 

India** 

Conventional 



(Spreading) 

2340 

2313 

fntermediute 

1933 

2048 

Taff erect 

1988 

1744 

Note: • Singh, 

1981; and 


*• Suxena, 

, 1982 


Taiuj.: 1:1; IIaiivesi' Indices is rui»sE.s 


Crop Hai'vcsf Source 

Index 
(Per coni) 


ChickfKa Hyderabad 
Hissar 
Pigeonpea Early 

Medium 

Lute 

Mung — 


40-60 Suxena 
35-40 (1982) 
25-35 
20-25 
16-22 

20-25 Sinha 
(1977) 


: These ostimules do not account 
for leaf loss during growth. 


and eM.ibIbh»‘(l that Fusarimn oxyxih 
nnwi Sclilccht, ciiwiul ii*yd and Ilans, 
is the case of chiclcpea wilt. Other fungi 
si!i‘h ns Hhisortoria baUtUcola (Taub) 
Buller, fusaritim solmi (Mark) Sacc 
and Sviurolium rolfsU Sacc, arc asso¬ 
ciated with root rots. With the identi¬ 
fication and definition of the symptoms 
of each of the disorders, it has been 
possible 10 identify sources of resist¬ 
ance to a particular pathogen and 
develop resistant varieties, 

•\scothytii l)liKbt {Asmehyta rat^iei 
(Pass! Lab) and Botrytis gray mold 
(liolnjtis cine mu Pers ex Fr) are impor¬ 
tant diseases ot chickpea in northern 
regions of the country. 

Information »m the incidence of dif- 
Icrent pulse discuses in the agro-ecolo- 
gical regions of the country is limited 
and scanty except in case of pigeonpea 
wilt and sterility mosaic disease (Fig 3). 

The state-wise per cent incidence of 
wilt and stcrilitv mosaic disease may 
appear low hut individual field inci¬ 
dence varies between 0 and 100 per 
cent. This means total loss to certain 
farmers and varying degrees of yield 
loss over a large area. 


However, dclavcd rabi plantings of 
medium and late duration pigeonpea 
types on rcsi<iual soil moisture have 
invariably given lower yields and are 
likely to stiller from moisture stress 
because of limited rw>t growth. Kharif 
crops of lining beans and 11 rd beans, 
which have assured moisture supply 
and a ddiiied short growth period, are 
likely [(> have better yield potential 
if varieties with an improved harvest 
iiuU'x ’iiio mown with apagroiK)iii> 
and particularly with appropriate plant 
density. 

Oi) Diseases 

Pulses suffer ftom a number of 
diseases. In the nast little attention was 
given to disrfLse pathtigeiv: and their 
distribution in different ngro-ecological 
regions with the exception of chickpea 
and pigeoniK’a wilts. Development of 
pigeonpea varieties resistant to wilt 
started inanv years ago but on a very 
limited scale and therefore in farmers’ 
fields pigeonpea wilt is J serious prob¬ 
lem even toda.v. 

The problem of chickpea will eluded 
solution for a long time since more 
than one pathogen and also mois¬ 
ture conditions were nssociateS in pro¬ 
ducing wilt symptoms which was 
popularly knon as ‘‘chickpea wilt com¬ 
plex,” Hecenlly Netic [Jf)80] has 
elucidated the different components 
involved in wilt like disorders 


In the past 3-4 years sterility ^osaic 
has become a serious threat to pigeon¬ 
pea production in Bihar, UP, and Tamil 
Nadu and requires immediate attention. 
Important diseases of other pulse crops 
are given in Tabic 14. 

It may be pointed that considering 
the low resource base of the farmers in 
the SAT areas, built-in disease resist¬ 
ance for relevant diseases in pulse 
varieties wouKI be the practical ap¬ 
proach rather than control ot diseases 
through fungicide treatment. The deve¬ 
lopment of resistant varieties will be 
discussed separately. 

(Hi) Insect pests 

A large number •yf insect species 
attack pulse crons at various stages of 
crop growth but pests attacking at the 
reprorlnctive stage are of major econo¬ 
mic importance. Am«>ne a number of 
poil-boring specie.s Heliothls nrtnificra 
(gram catcrniller) docs the maximum 
damage of both chickpea and pigeon¬ 
pea crops in central and peninsulaf 
regions, while damage bv pod-fly 
(Mehmfironik^i olHtisa), particularly in 
late maturity pigeonpea types, grown in 
UP, Bihar, where weather is relatively 
warm, application of insecticide spray 
or dust is essential to save the crop 
from pod borer damage which is need¬ 
ed to g<'t reasonably good yield ot 
pigeonpea and chickpea. At present 
one or two sprays monocrotophos 


(45 per cent EC, 0.04 per cent) or 
endosulphan (35 per cent EC, 0,07 per 
cent) at flowering arc recommended. 
However, dusting or spraying of DDT 
or BHC are the common insecticide 
treatments used by the farmers due to 
their lower cost. 

Subsidies on insecticides and spray 
equipment emphasises the importance 
plant protection measures are receiving 
in the Government of India's pulse 
development programme. However, 
there has been little concern with the 
effects of heavy large scale insecticide 
sprays on the populations of predators 
iitul pariisitos of II armfgera. Scientists 
at ICR IS AT and several other re¬ 
search stations have identified a large 
number of parasites and predators 
which have considerable importance in 
influencing iwd borer populations in 
existing farming s.vstenis [Bhatnagar 
and Davies. 19811. The long term 
approach for controlling pod borer 
damage in chickpea and pigeonpea 
should certainly consider the effects 
large scale insecticidal spraying will 
have on such biological factors. 

Work on host plant resistance and 
the development of varieties resistant 
to pod borer is in the preliminary 
stage. There are indications of substan¬ 
tial levels of resistance in desi chickpea 
type and lower levels in pigeonpeas. 
There is a long way to go before one 
can achieve reduced borer damage 
through the use of resistant varieties 
in farmers’ fields. 

Integrated pest fiianageinent bused on 
iiidicioiis insecticide use and biological 
pest control through appropriate crop¬ 
ping systems and use of varieties which 
are cither less susceptible or escape 
damage, require emphasis. 

In mung bean, urd bean and cowpeas 
stem flv is the major problem at the 
seedlin.g stage while pod-boring insects 
caiLse considerable loss later. Insecti¬ 
cidal control has been recommended 
by AICPIP but is in limited use at the 
farmers level. 


m 

Research Reamlls and Available 
Technology 

l)EVEI.arMKXT OF ImPHOVED VAIUPTflE.^ 

Breeding programmes on pulses 
suffer friMn the fact that often a breed¬ 
er is burdened with the problem of 
varietal improvement of a number of 
pulse crops and as a result he is not 
able to pay adequate attention to any 
particular crop. 

Since plant breeding is a numbers 
gamei success in* developing imiwoved 
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Tau]J£‘ 14: iMpOHrrANi’ Diskasks oi*’ Mvkgdean, Uiu> Bran, Cowi*ka and 

Levjii. 


SI 

No 

Crop f 

Diseases 

States 

1 

Ntungbean 

Mungbcaii yellow mosaic 

Punjab, Haryana, UP, Hi- 


and 


har. Northern MP, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka 


Urd bean 

Powdery mildew 
Cercospora learspi>t 

Maharashtra, MP, AP, 
Punjab, Haryana, TN, UP 

2 

Cowpea 

Mosaics powdery 
mildew bacterial 
blight roof rot 


Lentil 

Wilt rust blight 

MP, UP, Punjab. 


Tahi.e 15: CoNTHinviioN OF Test Evi iufs khom Dti FEUEvr Rechons to 
iHK AICPIP Tests, 1981-82 


Crop/Test 

Entries 

Test 

Sites 

t - 

Contribu¬ 
ting Sites 

Contributing Slates 

Pigeonpea 

EACT 

17 

25 

8 

UP (3); Haryana (4); Delhi (2); 

ACT-1 

9 

29 

5 

Punjab (1); Maharashtra (2); 
ICRISAT (5) 

UP(2); Maharashtra (3);T Nadu 

ACT-2 

16 

26 

8 

(1); ICRISAT (3) 

Maharashtra (4); TCRTSAT (6); 

Chickpea 

GIET 

46 

34 

■•c 

8 

UP (3); MP (1): AP (1); 
Karnataka (1) 

Punjab (6); Haryana (6);DcihI 

GCVT 

47 

67 

14 

(14); Rajasthan (7); Maharash¬ 
tra (2); MP tO; ICRISAT (5) 
Punjab (6); Haiyana (3); Delhi 

t _ 


05); Rajaslhaii (3); UP (2); 
MP (3); Maharashtra (1); Bihar 
(1); Karnataka (I); ICRISAT (4) 


Cowpea 


eVT 

14 

21 

5 

Oclhi (4): Rajasthan (4): Pun¬ 
jab (3): WT) (1): Karnataka (2) 

Mungbean 

MCVT 

17 

46 

5 

Punjab (8); Delhi (5); UP (2); 
Orissa (1); Maharashtra (1) 

Urd bean 

UCVT 

10 

51 

4 

Punjab (6); UP (3); Haryana (I) 


varieties depends on effective evalua¬ 
tion of a large number of diverse 
germ plasm lines of the crop concerned 
and their utilisation in a fair size 
breeding programme. Except for a few 
institutions in the country facilities to 
achieve this are non-existent. This can 
be well inferred from the fact that 
there arc no initial evaluation trials in 
any of the kharjf pulse crops lieing 
tested In AICPIP. because the number 
of entries available for evaluation in 
any zone are so few that these can be 
easily accommodated in advanced uni¬ 
form variety trials of the crons con¬ 
cerned. Further, tho piarticirtation of 
the number of research stations in con¬ 
tributing test entries also reveals that 
only few stations have active breeding 
programme, while all others arc just 
testing sites (Table 15). 

In the past, pulses Iwive received 
low priority in terms of financial allo¬ 
cation for research and developmental 
activity fn comparison with cereal 
crops, which were in perpetual short 


supply and were the basic need. It was 
m:>t until the Fourth Five-Year Plan 
that Rs 7.5 million were propt’ised for 
research on pulse crops [Sharma and 
Mehra, 19811. Limited scope and 
opportunities in the field of pulse re¬ 
search in the past failed to attract goorl 
caliber plant breeders and other scien¬ 
tists. Therefore, there is a considera¬ 
ble lag in developing strong traditions 
of scientific thinking and research, and 
training of scientists, particularly in 
areas where rainfed farming is predo¬ 
minant. Table 15 shows the regional 
imbalance in terms of research output. 
Also it shows that area specific prob¬ 
lems of rainfed agriculture in central 
and peninsular India are not being 
solved where the problem actually 
exists. 

Nevertheless, a large number of 
varieties of different pulse crops have 
been identified and released at national 
regional levels. I'hcir impact on 
yield levels in the farmers* fields is 
difficult to assess and realise because 


till recently there has been no organised 
seed production and distribution ss^tem 
for the pulse croos. In recent years 
this has received attention and 
attempts are being made to produce a 
siitt'icienr quantity of good seed of im- 
proved pulse varieties through National 
anil State Seed CJfirpoiatioas. 

The major problem of pulses seed 
production is the limited demand of 
an\ particular variety as varieties are 
adapted to .'nycilic agrocliniftilic re¬ 
gions. Si!th a potentially low seed 
demand structure is not economically 
attractive for a seed industry. More¬ 
over, new varieties have low demand 
because of their marginal advantage in 
yielding ability over the existing land 
races cultivated under adverse rainfed 
conditions. 

Only varieties having resistance to 
diseases and pests and improved yield 
potential will l)e able to generate suffi¬ 
cient regular demand for seed produced 
on a commercial scale. However, strong 
regional seed prodiictfon organisation 
backed by equally strong regional re¬ 
search efforts is essential for the speedy 
flow of new improved varieties from 
research stations to the farmer’s field. 

KnxtiNvuoM OF YiEi.T)'KrtOniNO FACTtins 

fa) Din*clopment of disease 
resisfatU varieties 

Progress towards the development of 
disease resistant varieties has been en¬ 
couraging. In pigeonpeas, besides well 
known sources of wilt, a large number 
of resistant sources have been identi¬ 
fied at ICRISAT and made available to 
uational iirograinines [\ene H 
i9Kla1, Attempts are being made to 
determine the distribution of physiolo¬ 
gical races the inodes of inheritance of 
resistance, to rationalise the breeding 
of wilt resistant varieties of pigetmpea. 

For sterility mosaic of pigeon pea 
also a large number of resistant sources 
have been identified at ICRISAT for 
the first time and have been supplied 
to national programmes. Soon, a good 
number of resistant varieties in differ¬ 
ent maturity durettions should be 
available for use in farmers* fields. 

Besides these two major diseases, 
resistance to a specific isolate c)f phy- 
topbthora blight has been identified. 
Efforts are being made to develop high 
yielding pigeonpea varieties resistant to 
all the three diseases. 

In chickpea, a large number of varie¬ 
ties and germplasm lines have been 
found to he resistant to wilt (Nenej et tih 
]98lb1 and since resistance is control¬ 
led by on^ or two genes (Kumar and 
Haware 1982; and Upoidhyaya ei ci/, iu 
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preparation! it should be possible to 
develop resistant varieties adapted to 
any specific region. 

Besides chickpea wilt, sources of re¬ 
sistance have l>een identified for dry 
root rot causc’d ]ty Wiiznctonia 
ticola; hluck nxit rot, c'oii.s'ed by Ftmy/- 
riiiwi solani and Asaihyta blight [Nene 
et /ji/. 1981 bl Attc'inpts are Ixdng made 
to develop multiple disease resistant 
varieties to stabilise yield in farmers’ 
fields. 

In mung bean and urd beans breed¬ 
ing for njuiiR bean yellow mosaic virus 
has been successful and a number of 
resistant varieties have licen developed 
at the Agricultural Universities of 
Pantnagar and Ludhiana fSingh, 1981]. 
However, little progress has been made 
towards developing varieties resistant 
to iKi\\iU*r\' mildew a«d Cerwisixirii 
leaf soot diseases, comn>on in central 
and peninsular India. 

(b) Hesislnttce to insocts 

Insects cause serious reduction in 
^ * yield of pulse crops, particularly in cent- 
L- ral and peninsular India. However, our 


knowledge and understanding of host- 
plant-resistance is highly limited at 
present. Therefore, breeding (or insect 
resistance has not advanced much. 

(c) Tolerance to s»:>il salinity and 
iraterloi^ging 

Adverse soil conditions such as 
waterlogging and soil salinity drastically 
reduce chickpea and pigeonpea yields 
in certain areas. However, by and large, 
the existing land races and adapted 
widely grown varieties of chickpea 
have tolerance to salinity and pigeon- 
pea are tolerant to salinity and water¬ 
logging. Screening of germ plasm of 
chickpea for salinity and of pigeonpea 
for both waterlogging and salinity has 
shown clear-cut genetic dilferenccs for 
tolerance to these factors. It is likely 
that new varieties developed from 
hybridisation between the adapted and 
non-adapted types may not have enough 
tolerance to these factors. To avoid 
this, there is a need to monitor newly 
developed varieties for their perform¬ 
ance in screening nurseries for soil 
salinity for chickpea and waterlogging 
and soil salinity for pigeonpea. 



IV 


DeveiopmeDt of Crop Management 
Plractices 

Development of crop management 
practices for pulse crops grown under 
unirrigated conditions in semi-arid ^re¬ 
gions have the following ingredients: 

(i) Definition of the crop season 
based on soil moisture and 
cvapotraspirational demand iii 
the area. 

(ii) Choice of appropriate pulse crop 
species and variety fitting the 
defined cropping .season. 

(iii) Appropriate cropping system — 
mono, mixed, relay, double — 
for e/licieiit use of available re¬ 
sidual soil moisture. 

Civ) Management of soil moisture - 
drainage in heavy vertisoKs dur¬ 
ing the monsoon and conserva¬ 
tion of soil moisture for the 
period. 

(v) Insect pest management. 

The traditional farmer has a pretty 
good idea of the crop season and so 
his choice of a crop species or variety 
fits very well the crop season of a par¬ 
ticular region. However, in certain 
situations diversification and intrr>duc- 
tion of unconventional grain legume 
crops may also prove useful. In recent 
years successful introduction of soya¬ 
beans in MP on deet> black soils with 
high soil moi.sture during monsoon is 
a good example. 

Introduction of Phmeolm 
(Tepary bean), a drought resistant 
crop, may be equally useful in realising 
yield levels better than any other grain 
legume under limited soil moisture 
supply [Nabhan and Felger, 19781. 

A number of national research insti¬ 
tutes and the ICRISAT have developed 
a useful ralnfed agricultural technology 
based on conservation of soil moisture, 
drainage of excess water and efficient 
use of residual soil moisture. Since, 
the element of location specificity is 
quite high in SAT areas, the success 
of any proposed alternative to the 
existing farmers’ practices depends on 
the accuracy with which these alterna¬ 
tives take into account the prevailing 
agrocitmatic factors. Virmani [1979] 
has amply emphasised this aspect. He 
has clearly shown that though locations 
such as Hyderabad and Sholapur mav 
have similar gross agroclimatic para¬ 
meters such as potential evaporation, 
length' of growing season, coefficient of 
variation of rainfall, moisture index 
they differ considerably in the distribu¬ 
tion of these parameters, particularly 
soil moisture environment daring the 
season and therefore cannot be recom- 





approach.. 

Though there is growing awareness 
of the need for accurate agr<Klimatic 
data for short-term periods, particular¬ 
ly related to soil moisture at present 
the facilities to collect and analyze the 
data on an extensive scale are limited. 


Gaps in Transfer of Technology 

Proper monitoring and management 
of soil moisture is the kay to the deve¬ 
lopment, of appropriate technol<}gy for 
rainfed areas. Pulse production is well 
linked with the production and avail¬ 
ability of cereal food in such areas. 

One way of inllucncing the produc¬ 
tion of pulses is by ensuring an ade¬ 
quate supply of cereal food from irri¬ 
gated surplus areas. Another way is 
through general improvement of pro^ 
duct ion technology of cereals as well 
as of pulses in rainfed areas. Since the 
first approach has practical logistic 
limitations it would have an indirect 
intluence. This i- evident from the fact 
that the area of pulses is increasing in 
the states of MP, Maharashtra and 
Rajasthan where irrig'.ition potential 
is limited. 

As regards the influence of the 
second factor on pulse production 
there is little evidence to suggest any 
appreciable improvement in the produc¬ 
tion levels of cereal crops through the 
improvement of production technology' 
in rainfed areas. Moreover, pulses suf¬ 
fer from the added disadvantage of 
high insect damage. 

It is no doubt true that historically 
resource allocation for development of 
appropriate technology for rainfed agri¬ 
culture has been poor and rightly so 
considering the immediate returns. 
Nevertheless, over a long pericKl of time 
a large number of research institutes 
and projects have experimented and 
developed useful elements of dryland 
farming technology. 

The mute question today is, what are 
the reasons for the gap in transferring 
this technology' to the farmers* fields? 

The question of managing soil mois¬ 
ture, which is the kingpin of the tech¬ 
nology, involves amendments (grading, 
land shaping, drainage, erotion control 
methods) which transcend individual 
field boundries and involve community 
and group action. Often trained effec¬ 
tive field extension services to motivate 
such an action are inadequate. Capital 
requirement for equipment and techni¬ 
cal know-how for large scale adoption 
of such measures is very high. Also 
institutional and infrastructural develop¬ 
ment to fulfil the requirements is lack¬ 
ing in most rainfed areas. 


Experknee of demdnstratioii and 
on-farm research proiccts has clearly 
shown that the problems of rainfed 
farming are highly complex and require 
solution to problem.s specific to a 
location. The instilutional and technical 
support required to implement the 
technology' is very high. This is often 
not available because basic facilities of 
life arc poor in diy rainfed areas and 
have no attraction for trained qualified 
personnel. 

Experience ot on-farm research at 
ICRISAT in Thadnapally, District, 
Sangareddy, Andhra Pradesh, shows 
that with adequate institutional support 
and easy supply of inputs, and necev 
snry credit facilities ensured by different 
government agencies, the improved 
technology can be elTcctivcly transferred 
with substantial gain in productivity of 
rainfed crops. However, it seems that 
in the background of the existing social 
fabric, isolated spots of adoption of 
improved technology will be ditlicult to 
sustain, since it has high demand on 
farmers* time and labour during speci¬ 
fic periods. 

Since the whole piocess is slow and 
time consuming and has the clement of 
uncertainty, scientists and developmen¬ 
tal agencies c-oncerneil witli the develop¬ 
ment of rainfed agriculture technology 
often seek an easy way out and ad\(x:ate 
increasing production of pulses in irri¬ 
gated agriculture. This damnens the 
enthusiasm and commitment of workers 
dealing with rainfed agriculture and also 
shifts the emphasis on resource alloca¬ 
tion and priorities. 

The task of developing and imple¬ 
menting rainied fanning technology 
in which pulses h;iNe an important role 
to play is challenging and demanding. 
The problem should be appreciated in 
the right perspective and resource 
allocations in terms of finances and tech¬ 
nological services should be commen¬ 
surate with the requirements of the 
task. To achieve this there is a need 
for .social will, commitment and policy 
decision. 

In the present circumstance’, the 
development of varieties capable of 
giving superior performan- e to the 
existing land races needs to be empha¬ 
sised as the first step. At first it would 
not be possible to realise the full poten¬ 
tial of the adapted improved seed under 
traditional farming systems, but. any 
increment in yield due to improved 
seed without additional expenditure is 
likely to usher in the necessary change 
in the farmers* resources and gradually 
lead to adoption of improved manage¬ 
ment practices and full realisation of the 
production potential. 

The process of increasing production 


in xainfed ajpricultute tor that matter ot 
pulses is certainly a long drawn affair^ 
hut it has to start at some point and 
why not now! 

VI 

ConclusioDs 

Pulse printuction in India is charac¬ 
terised by' diversity of crops and their 
regional specificity based on adaptation 
ti> prevailing agroclimatic conditions. 

Pulses us a group can utilise limited 
soil moisture and nutrients more efli- 
ciently than cereal crops and for that 
reason farmers have chosen them to 
grow under highly adverse conditions. 
The process of dlllerenlial resource 
allocation to pulse crops operates at 
agro-ccological niche allocution and at 
individual farmers level, out of neces¬ 
sity and not out of choice or preference. 

At present more than V2 per cent of 
the area under pulses is confined to 
unirrigated areas, and in future the bulk 
of pulse prixtuction will continue to 
come from unirrigated areas. This is 
evident from the shift iu acreage from 
tiaditionnlly major pulse growing areas, 
once they received irrigation, to pre- 
doininanll.v uniirijJiafeil tracts. There¬ 
fore, anv plan lor increasing puKse 
production in ihe country should be 
bused on a long-term approach for 
pnidijctivity ol these crops undei rain¬ 
fed farming conditions rather than on 
the use of high imputs, an outstanding 
success. Ill the proiliiction of wheat and 
rice in irrigated areas, 

C>op productivity comparisons made 
under uniiiigated conditions between 
pulses and ceicals do not support the 
general belief that pulses suffer from 
inherent low productivity. Rather the 
low' prodiiclivity of pulses is due to the 
low' input conditions associated with 
the complex socio-economic and agro- 
climatic problems of rainfed agriculture. 

Long neglect of rainfed areas has 
resulted in poor institutional develop¬ 
ment and, therefore, (here is ctmsidcr- 
able lag in developing strong traditions 
of scientific thinking and research, and 
training f>f scientists to work in these 
areas. 

The paper deals in detail with agro¬ 
climatic, socio-economic and biological 
ronstraints of pulse production and gaps 
in transfer of technology m rainfed 
areas. 

The task of developing and imple¬ 
menting rainfed farming techology in 
which pulses have an important role is 
challenging and demanding. The pro¬ 
blem shuuUl ho appreciated in its right 
perspective and resource allocation, and 
technological services support .should 
commensurate wdh the requirements of 
the task. To achieve this there is a 
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'need for social wi]|» sltong coikitBitmeiiLt 

and policy decision. 
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i, Dirty Hands 

Rice Production and Female Agricultural Labour 


Joan P Menciicr 
K Saradamoni 

This paper presents detailed data on the involvement of uxmien in the production and process^ 
ing of paddy, viz„ activities in which large number of women have been traditionally engaged. By 
doing so,the authors proj)os€ to: 

fa) fill in a substantial gap in the data base on w.^men*s economic activities, and document the 
contribution of women 4o the production cf rice at different stages. 

(b) 'Generate data which could be of use both to women workers themselves (to become aware of 
their contribution and situation), and to poUcy'umkers in making decisions regarding women's 
work, wages, health care and other welfare measures). 

(c) Rmse the question whether the concepts and definitkms evolved from studying male labourers 
would remain valid when the problems of women labourers are to be studied specifically. 


I.NriioDucnov 

THIS pai)er, based on a partial analysis 
of da'a from six villages (two each in 
die states of Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Wcsl Bengal) is part uf a larger study 
of wixnert and rice cultivation.^ One 
iinp<irtanl feature of this study is that 
a large nuinber of women are involved 
ill it a! all stages. In tliis pai^cr wc 
examine the patterning of agricultural 
activi'ies of womai as well as their 
(oiitiibution to hoasehold income. Tlie 
women wc deal wath here })elong to 
lioih landless and marginal agricultural 
Isibour households. In tenns of uiiploy- 
’ the paper explc>n's (i) inlra- 

villuge variiibi!it>'. (2) different pat- 
ferns of work and agricultural practices 
betwi'CJi the different ecological regions 
in a given state, and (3) differences 
belwmi the states. 

Within each village, one of our 
ikigniffcant nliservations is the impor¬ 
tance of disaggregating the category 
<;f landless agricultural labourers and/ 
or marginal labourers, W'e find that 
there is a wide range of variability 
between households, Imtb In tenns of 
the amount of wage employment avail¬ 
able to women and in the total amount 
of household income. 

lk*twe<‘n the villages, our data is 
suggestive at least of the fact lliat the 
quantum of employment as well as 
the availability of alternative employ¬ 
ment U c'onsiderably less in the 

modern context (ie, in the context oi 
the ‘green revolution') in the main 
ricc-producing district of each state, 
compared to districts where rice is 
more commonly interspersed with other 
crops. Between the states, our data 
seem to he suggestive of the fact that 
in West Bengal (as well as possibly 
'Other stinihr areas in the N-E) where 
most of the manual woih in rice 


prodiiclion is done by tribal women, 
as oppas<?d to south liuUa where most 
of the w'ork was traditionally done by 
Jhirijans who were formerly in the 
position of agrestic slaves, there is much 
more alternative work available to the 
landJcs.s lalioiirers liecausc of the asso¬ 
ciation of the tribals with handicrafts, 
fishing, and a number of related acti- 
vitio.s (ie, where they belonged to a 
total cniltiire jacking occupational 
diversification by rank). In the South, 
these were normally carried out by 
people of other caste groups. The main 
body of tillers of the soil did not have 
tradilional occupations to supplement 
thcii earnings. 

In terms of wages, wc shall .sliow 
below that there is a considerable intra¬ 
village range in tlie total amount of 
income earned by working women, as 
wef in the inoportion of total house- 
liold income earned by females. Nonc- 
lheles.s, oil the wliolc we find that 
among the Jandles.s agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, income given to the household 
by females account.s for more than half 
the to'.al amount of household income. 
Among the marginal households, it 
comes close to half. If this is so, and 
it it continues to hold as we analyse 
materials for the remaining villages in 
our sample, our data would provide 
valuable evidence of a known fact, viz, 
that without the female income these 
liou.seholds might not be able to sur¬ 
vive at all. The importance of this 
cannot be underestimated in manpower 
planning, employment generation, and 
planning for social change. 

OeiBcnivii: 

The main purpose of this study has 
been to collect detailed data on the 
involvement of women in the produc¬ 
tion and processing of poddy, viz, acti¬ 
vities in which large numbers of wo- 


iiKMi have been traditionally engaged. 
By doing so, we propose to; 

(a) Fill in a substantial gap in the 
tlala base on women's economic 
activities, and document the 
contribution of women to the 
production <if rice at different 
.stages. 

(b) Generate data which could be 
of use both to women workers 
thcmsi’lves (to heconie aware of 
their ountnbiition and situation), 
and to policy makers (in making 
ilcoi.sion.s regarding women's 
work, wages, health care and 
other welfare measures). 

(c) Haisi* the question whether the 
concepts and definitions evolved 
ftoni studyiiig male la)x>uaers 
would rt*maiii valid when the 
problems of women labourers 
are to be studied sijecifically. 

In this connection, we have classified 
our iKipiilation into three groups; (I) 
huidless agricultural labourers (defined 
as those owning no paddy land and 
1(vss than 20 (H^nks of dry land, though 
in fact most own less than 5 cents of 
flry land); (2) marginal land-owners, 
that is, hou-seholds owning small plots 
of land where the women work on their 
own land, and also go out for wage 
work (to the extent such households 
can be found, sec l>cbw) and (3) land¬ 
owning housebolds (stiutifieil into 
small, mediiun and large Jandowmers). 

For each of these categories, our 
purpo.se is to explore a number of re- 
lilted questions. Among the landless 
agricultural laboureis, we are attemp¬ 
ting (a) to loam some of the sociologi¬ 
cal and deinographic characteristics of 
these women who in fact do agricul¬ 
tural work (eg. caste, marital status, 
age, household composition, ete» oi 
those who work in agriculture), (b) to 
explore the pattern of variability in the 
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yearly work within villages, between 
villages in a and between states, 

(l) U» ilot'ii'iieiit the cuntributien to 
ti>ial luiiisi'bold income ot women and 
men in tin* laiidiess agricultural laboui 
households, and to try to leam the 
ie;usoas lot* differences between house* 
Im>1iIs within the same village, between 
villages in each state, and tK?lween 
staf<‘s. 

Among the marginal land-owning 
households, apart Irowi collecting the 
same information as for the landless 
households, we are also IryUig to learn. 
(a) to w'hat extent women in such liouse- 
hoaJs W’*)fk oil their own lauds or on 
others; (h) what proportion ot their 
work is on their ow« laud, and wha> 
hi loi wages; (c) iho number ol da>s 
ol wage work, and the immher ol du>s 
ol work on own land compared to our 
landless .sample, and (d) whelluT the 
reasi^i why the> do noi do more wage 
work is i)riniarily because of having 
work on their own land, or because.^ 
work is not available; and (e) to learn 
w h> some marginal land-owning women 
lU'op i>ut of wage w'ork, whereas others 
c'ontinue to do it. In some areas, we 
have hy])othesiscd that these marginal 
iaiukiwning women might not he a):»le 
to get enough wage wrork because they 
arc not able to put themselves at the 
disposal of the larger landownens at all 
times, but have to tend to their own 
laud when there is rain. A detailed 
niial>sis ot the marginal laud-owning 
hoiuteholds is being prepared separately. 

TIk* land-owning women are strati¬ 
fied into three groups: small, medium, 
and large (see below lor definitions). 
I'loiii these women we are docuim^iting, 
day by day, their participation in super¬ 
vision of agriculture, in decision mak¬ 
ing, in actual field work (whether rele¬ 
vant), b keeping contacts with govern¬ 
ment officials concerned with agricul¬ 
ture. Ill addition, we are tiying t<i 
learn .something about their rcluticii- 
shii)s wi;h the labouring women. We 
iMjpe to l>e able to find out how know¬ 
ledgeable they are about the complex 
details of agriculture and how' their 
knowledge differs from that of men, ii 
at all. OtiV thing that has already 
emerged from some of our data is that 
while working in the fields along with 
the labourers. the>' are able to correct 
work as it goes along, to make instant 
decisions about what is best to do. Our 
ilata wxjuld certainly suggcsi the need 
for making.agronomic field comparisons 
between thc^ fields of those women who 
work alongawith the labourers on their 
own land, ns compared to households 


where no family member participates 
in the actual work. 

Why WoMKN’i* Why Rice? 

One se; of questions which have 
often arisen while discussing this project 
relate to the rationale of our choice ol 
.subject. “Why are you concentrating 
primarib on women?’* “Why restrict 
the study to .ice cultivation?’* “Why 
.study only these tlirec states?’’ The 
answers to these questions are related, 
ill that women liave aKvays played an 
imixirtant ro!e in agricultural produc- 
lion in India, especially in rice regions. 

“Wet rice cultivation requires the 
use of large amounts of lalxmr on .small 
plots of land for short periods of time. 
It has been noteil by Etienne (1968) 
that thi.s kind of cultivation can be 
carried out in either of two wa>s, by 
co-op('rative or exchange work teams, 
or ebe by rnak'iig use of an anny of 
agricultural labourers wlu) are available 
tor sea.sonal employment. In India it 
has been the practice for the post 2,000 
years ut h'lLsl to use agricultural lab¬ 
ourers, inastly l)elonging to untouchable 
or low'-rankitig ca.stes who were held 
even by the beginning of this century 
ill a state of slavery or attachment to 
higli-ranking land-owning castes, or 
else irihals living in less productive 
regions who seek seasonal cmployinent 
outside their home region (Meneher. 
1982). 

Several features of traditional wet 
rice rcgioKVi in India, esirecially those 
ol the .south anil ca.st. should Ik* noted 
here. BiX' iiLsc wet rice lias In'en so 
labour-intensive, what has developt'd in 
ilieiiC regioas has been a three-tier 
system for carrying out paddy culti- 
vaticn. At the top w'Cre large land 
owners, somedme^ only one per vidage, 
sometiine.s three or four. Under them 
one found tenants, both large and small, 
acid then the agricultural lalxiurers. In 
those areas where Zamindaii was in¬ 
troduced, the Zamindars were at the 
top of this .structure. There tended to 
be a close correlation lietween ca.ste 
and class in that most of the actual 
traditional agricultural labourers were 
eitlier Ilarijans, liibaU, or jioort'r mem¬ 
bers of other rnidd'e and low castes. 
In earlier times, and even now, most 
of those w^ho actually woiked the land 
did not have any kind of rights over 
land. Very rarely were they tenants in 
the post. Even today they constitute a 
very small proportion of those owning 
P«iddy land. The picture that one gets 
for dr>' ureas of India, or even the 
irrigated wheat areas of small family 


farm, was not in the past, and still in 
not, the norm in these regions. In fact, 
especially in the main rice-produeing 
areas of Kerala and Tamil Nadu, very 
little rice land is owned by people who 
theniselve.s w’ork the land, and hired 
labour fonns a very large part of the 
wxuk force. The percentage of agricul¬ 
tural labourers to ‘cultivators' is quite 
high throughout the main paddy-produ¬ 
cing areas, and would lx* even higher 
if the tenn ‘cultivator*, did not include 
peopV who stand with an. umbrella 
superY'ising work operatioas or check¬ 
ing to sed that they are not cheati^ by 
their kboun^rs (cither in tiTias of time 
spent relaxing, or by taking home some 
prodiK'C at harvest time). 

Burdwan District of West Bengal 
more or less follows the South Indian 
pattern. In most otlier parts of West 
Bengal, we have found more house- 
lioliU of Jlatijan or Jow castes who 
own small plo!s of land which they 
actually cultivate theiixscVcs, This is 
especially so in regions (such as Puru' 
lia) still doiiiinatcd by tribas. or in 
region-s of more recent scttlciixmt such 
as tin* SuiulcrbaiLs region of 2*1- 
Pargana.s. 

Tliis fiis with the lollowing obscr 
vations of Bardhan: 

In Table 2, we have presented a cross- 
section breakdown of the proportional 
importance of the family fanner class 
for 15 districts of rural West Bengal 
on the basis of NSS data. It is inter- 
es'.ing to note that the proportional 
importance is the lowest (and corres¬ 
pondingly, that of poor peasants and 
landless labourers highe.st) in Bardha- 
man...(ld81: 17) 

Bardhan a\so points out that the pro-' 
ixir’ion of family farmers is low • in 
llooghly, Howrah, and 24-Pargasias. He 
then goes on to suggest that for north¬ 
ern and eastern India the proportion 
of londless or near-landle.ss is highest 
ill the* high-rainfall, naturally fertile 
area.s with relatively secure w’et agri¬ 
culture and high population density. 
These are the areas W'here we foiuid 
utilil recently continuous sub-divislon 
:uid ntiiltiplication of rights on land 
leading to elaborate hierarchies, with 
the actual manual work of cultivation 
done by tliase who ore at the boitoDi 
of the hierarchy {{bid: 18-19). This 
has also been pointed out for Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu by Meneher, 

The most onerous tasks in wet rice 
etdtivation have been ploughing (often 
knee-deep in mud), applying cpw-dung, 
transplantiDg, weeding, fixing iHtnds, 
harvesting, and processing the harvested 
paddy. In a highly stratified society 
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such as is found in (]ic different parts 
of Indin, all these tasks tended to be 
performed by Harijans or tribals, and 
(apart from ploughing) by the females 
within these groups. It is not yet 
entirely clear whether the extent to 
which women in these areas have bcfjii 
cultivators of rice from time immemo¬ 
rial is linked (i) to its arduous nature, 
(ii) to the fact that •women were the 
food gatherers in neolithic times, and 
that they may have been the first to 
ikxnesticate rice,* or (iff) because 
paddy production is labour-intensive, 
or a combination of all three. In 
any case, it is clear that the intro¬ 
duction of animal-drawn ploughs 
did not lead to the displacement 
<^f women in the rice regions of 
India, at least not to Ihe extent that 
it occurred hi <ilher crop rones, though 
|h<- actual ploughing is done by males 
in these regions (as ici the rest f>f the 
country). The same i.** true any other 
operations done with the help of 
anjmfiil power. 

In an) case, traditionally there was 
a large involvement of women in rice 
niJtivatioii. at least in some .specific 
operation,s reserved for womcti, even 
wlien there was a surplus of under¬ 
employed male labourers. Women 
could be b^und working in the fields 
during tini«s in the agricultural cycle 
when there was very little work for 
mates. Though wc cannot find evidence 
(other than coniinent.H by travellers and 
others made in pa.ssing) for this from 
earlier periods, we know' this is true 
from our data presented below, as well 
as from earlier work (see Mendici 
1980). This is also supixirted b\' field 
ol>scrvHtIons, made hy one of lu in the 
late fifties and early .vixties. not only 
in Kerala and Tamil Nadu but also in 
parts of West Bengal.-’' 

Thus the link behveen women and 
agriculture in rice areas is sufficiently 
,strong to warrant detailed study, .\part 
from this, women constitute a spf*ciiil 
case ill development sbidtes becau.se ot 
their dual role: they are responsible 
lor thi' reproduction and maintenance 
of the fu'ure labour force, and at the 
same time are parffeipants in the 
production process. These roles are 
related to the extent that the demands 
of each strongly influence one-anodier. 
Thus hungry children compel a 
womtan to go out to work 7 - even 
at times when she does not know 
wlut she will 'be paid (Mencher 
1980: 1790). On the other hand, 

a sick child migiht keep her from work 
even, if she desperately needs the 


money. In addition, she is rcspcsisiblo 
not only for providing her own meals, 
but also those of her husband and other 
members of her household. Further- 
cnore, as we discuss below, there is a 
direct connection between an individual 
woman's ability to earn and the extent 
of pauperisation of her household 
(judged in tcrm.s of health, nutrition, 
and basic .shelter and clothing). While 
this may lx* true also for men, in the 
cases which wc will be disciLssing be¬ 
low, we will show that — at least 
among the land)cs.s, inarginal, and 
small landholding groups — male earn¬ 
ers have only rarely Ixien able to fin¬ 
ance household reproduction and main¬ 
tenance alone. I’hus an important goal 
of this project is to examine in detail 
the ways in which women combine 
these two roles, and Ihe exUrnt to which 
lhc> arc affected by changes in their 
cmplo)iiient. 

This' project focuses on women''s 
role in economic development in order 
to demonstrate the extent of damage 
which can be done — not only to the 
w'omen themselves, but also the rest 
of the work-force, which is a basic na¬ 
tional rc.source — if economic develop- 
m«it has the effect of excluding women 
from agricultural cmplo)inent. Yet our 
effort.s in this direction can also be 
hampered by our lark of a broader 
theoretical understanding of the reasons 
lor a growing exclusion of women from 
agricultural w^ork in some of the rice 
regions. When we find (as wc do within 
each of the states wre are studying) that 
there is a w idc range of female parti- 
cfpatkni in. and supervision of, agricul¬ 
tural labour, what is ii that we arc 
looking at? Ls it part of a long process 
of progressive exclusion of fema’es 
from pnxluetiou, or Is it a phenomenon 
of relatively r«K^ettt origin, resulting 
from such factors as the introduction of 
new technology (along with alien as¬ 
sumptions about wximen’s place), popu- 
’ation increase, etc? (See Boserup 1970.) 
By the time the entire project is com¬ 
plete wc expect to be able to link these 
lactors, and others which we hope to 
discover, in some sort of systematic 
framework w'hich might make it possible 
to assign causality to certain factors. 

We iiV> expect to be able to see, 
within each stiite and sub-region, 
to what extent the penetration ot 
capital-intensive innovations in agri¬ 
culture (alongwith population in¬ 
crease) has affected female work 
participation. What the case of 
rice in India mokes clear is that 
agricultural intensification per se does 


not necessarily exclude women, thou^ 
some of tilt' modern innovaticxis do 
fend to convert (emale tasks into male 
jobs (e g, substitution of chemical ferJ i 
Users for cow-dung or green manures, 
where thi.s bus occurred) or to eliminate 
fainale jobs almost entirely (as rice 
mills have replaced hand-pounding of 
paddy for middle and larger land-own¬ 
ers, or the use of herbicides has parti¬ 
ally replaced weeding). Dur project 
rlata w'ill >how in detail how the dis¬ 
placement women in agriculture (to 
the extent it has already occurred, and 
to Ihe extent that it oonitinues or in- 
(rca.sc.s) can only have the effect of 
gn^atcr pauperisation of sizeable seg¬ 
ments of the population, leading to 
incrca.viiig trial nutrition, not only of the 
women themselves but also of their 
husbands and chiklren. 

In the x^ast. data on female participa- 
in prodiic'.ion has largely been 
ignored, or played down at best In¬ 
deed, it UM.S not considered necessary 
at all. Most materials such as census 
data or NS’S studies have bc«m primarily 
carried out by male investigators talk' 
ing to village mates. And in the rare 
cases where female investigators have 
lueii used, they have had to follow a 
Itrrmal laid down by mates, and have 
tended to relv on information provided 
b> male vil agers. For the most part. 
de\'eiopmenf studies have seen women 
as the wives or daughters of heads of 
households, and have tended to €K>nsi- 
der their contribution to agriculture as 
subsuliary. Thu.s. the Second Agricul¬ 
tural I^diour Enquiry (1960; 39 ) notes: 

A district leatiire of agricultural em¬ 
ployment is the preponderance of 
wx)tnen and children as wage earners. 
While such employment is often re¬ 
sorted to for supplementing family 
income, it is to an extent a contri¬ 
buting factor to low wage levels of 
adult male agricultural workers (p 
39). Women were em^oyed mostly 
in casual agricultural work. Their 
cmployincnl for wages was more 
of.cn due to necessitous liouse- 
hold economy and need for supple¬ 
menting meagre family income. Agri¬ 
cultural ox)erations in which tliey 
were mostly employed were weedi ng, 
transplanting and harvesiing. Thev 
were seldom employed in strenuous 
operations like ploughing or sowing, 
(p 88 ) 

There is a widespiead ussimiption 
that all female jobs nc:d less slrengt>K 
A male anthropologist once reported 
that when he asked a man why mates 
did not do the transplanting and weed¬ 
ing work, he w'as told : "No man can 
ke^ standing bent ovei all day long 
ill the mud and rain. It is much too 
difficult, and our back^ would hurt too 
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Table 1 : Female Headed Houseuouds 


Village 


Landless Chart 


Marginal Charts 



Interiew 


I 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Maduramangalam 

16 

3 

— 


16 

3 

1 

— 

16 

3 

— 

2 ( 1 ) 

Magaral 

23 

4 

— 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

Inivelipattu 

16 

2 

— 

I 

2 ] 

2 


1 ( 1 ) 

16 

2 

2 

— 

B-Odaiyur 

16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1 

1 

— 

16 

I 

— 

1 

Eluppur 

17 

1 

1 

1 

IS 

— 

1 

— 

16 

1 

— 

— 

Thirupalayanam 

18 

1 

— 

— 

16 

2 


1 ( 1 ) 

16 

1 

2 

2 

Mahangapuram 

22 

8 

1 

6 (J) 

10 

1 

2 


5 

1 

— 

— 

Kathanaloor 

17 

5 

4 

2 

16 


2 

— 

15 

3 

5 

— 

Pappankulam 

16 

3 

— 

KO 

16 

J 

T 

.... 

16 

2 


1 

Pasingapuram 

16 

] 

1 

— 

16 

3 

— 

— 

16 

3 

1 

3 

Akathcthara 

27 

6 

1 

1 

5 

— 

I 

— 

16 

4 

I 

2 

Anakkara 

16 

— 

4 

— 

16 

4 

2 

2 

16 

4 

— 

2 ( 1 ) 

Kfllimangalam 

32 

4 

2 

1 

10 

6 

1 

6 

16 

1 

3 

1 

Poyya 

16 

3 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 

— 

13 

1 

4 

— 

Kainakaiy 

16 

1 

1 

— 

16 

2 

I 

1 

16 

2 

2 


Thakazhy 

16 

2 

2 

2 

17 

1 

2 

— 

16 

2 

I 

2 

Pattnnur 

16 

4 

— 

2 

16 

f 

1 

— 

16 

4 

2 

— 

Kottakkal 

16 

3 

— 

— 

16 

3 



16 

6 

— 

2 

Vanganoor 

16 

2 

1 

— 

13 

2 

3 

— 

16 

6 

— 

2 

Manickal 

16 

4 

5 

— 

— 

1 

4 


16 

— 

5 

— 

Kunchli 

10 

— 

— 

~ 

10 

1 

— 

— 

13 

1 

— 

1 

Ooalpara 

10 

— 

— 

— 

10 


— 



Data not available 

Putia 

16 

1 

4 

1 

14 

1 

2 

1 

16 

2 

— 

_ 

Bharat garh 

16 

2 

— 

— 

16 

— 



16 

_ 


— 

Bagunkodar 

16 

— 



16 

3 

— 


16 

_ 

— 


Hetgugui 

16 

2 

— 

— 

16 

2 

— 

1 

16 

3 

— 

n 

Noada 

16 

— 

— 

— 

16 

— 

— 


16 

— 

— 


Nabastha 

16 

3 

— 

— 

16 

1 


1 

16 

2 



Total Kerala 

187 

29 

16 

6 

128 

20 

15 

9 

157 

30 

18 

11 

Total Tamil Nadu 

177 

28 

7 

11 

146 

14 

8 

2 * 

148 

17 

10 

9 

Total West Bengal 

116 

8 

4 

1 

114 

8 

2 

3 

109 

8 

— 

3 

Total in sample 

480 

65 

27 

18 

385 

42 

25 

14 

414 

55 

28 

23 


Note : Col 1 : Lists the total number of households in each group. 

Col 2 : Includes not only widows, but also divorced women and (he case of a young girl living with a widowed mother and no 
adult brothers. If there were adult brothers, it was considered a mab headed household, since the adult, earning male* 
functioned as head of house. 

C.d 3 : Lists the number of households where the informant has a husband and/or father who does no( work. This includes 
males who are ill, or too old to work, or not working for some other reason. 

Col 4 : Lists those households in which there is no male over 16. I( is a sub-group of (hos listed in column 2. A widow with a 
20 year old son would not be listed in column 4. A small figure in Jackets in this column refers to those households 
that contain only the informant, i e, only 1 person, usually an elderly widow. 

Table 2 : Wage Ra’ies at Time of Siudy 


iRs) 


Kerala _____ Tamil Nadu West Bengal 


Activity 

Trichur (1) 

AUeppey (I) 

Chingleput (1) 

Thanjavur (1) 

Bfrbhum (1) 

24-Parganas (1) 


M 

F* 

M F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Ploughing without 
bullocks 

6.00 

- 

Only come with 
buffalo 

3 

- 

7.20 

- 

12.0 

- 

8-9 

- 

Transpliit ing (pulling) 

4-6 

2.33 

- 8 

5 

— 

7.20 


5.90 

4.90 

_ 

4-50 

(putting 

— 

2,33 

- 8 

... 

2.50 

— 

5.60 

5.90 

4.90 


4.50 

Weeding 

3.00 

2.33 

10-11 8 


2.50 

— 

5.60 

5.90 

4.90 

4.50 

4.50 

Harvesting 

3.00 

2.33-n out of 7+ f 


( 



6-7+ 

4.90+ 

4.50 

4.50 



3.101 

1 extra 1/4 1 


1 

6 padi for 2 

meals 

2 meals 





-! 

! measure paid 4 4 Measures ^ 

1 husband and 





Threshing 

3.00 

3.IQ 

1 in kind 1 


1 

wife together 


4.90 

4.50 

4.50 

Winnowing 

3.00 

1.54 

L L 


1 


Umea- 

— 

4.90 


4.50 

Other post-harvest 

3-3 

3.15 


— 


“'3 mca- 


4.90 

4.50 

4.50 







sums of suresof 





Other 

3-4 





paddy 

paddy 





3.25 

10.60 7.80 

6 

3 

7.20 


5-6 

2+2 

3.50 

3.50 


me^ 


(*) In Triebur (I), females arc normally paid in kind, males sometimes in kind, usually in cash. We have given the cash value of the 
kind payment at the time of our study. 


much.*’ (Personal conversation with 
G Von Furer*Haimeiid(uf, 1080.) When 
a gioup of about 10 women in one of 
our Thanjavur villages was asked about 


this work, they all said that they make 
their children walk on their , backs to 
massage them every night, to relieve 
the pain after tranaplasting. 


It is true diat the pmblems of 
under-employment and fbe need for 
more work is not cooEned to women 
alone. So, why look at women as a 
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sejMtrate group? Why should their 
role in agriculture be brought up 
independently? From one point of 
view, it might be said to be meaning¬ 
less to look ut women separately, that 
the real problems relate to the funda¬ 
mental structure of the society, to the 
social relations of production. It might 
be argued that it is really more a 
matter of the ckiss stracture, and that 
singling out females, obscures the 
situation. However, there are two 
ohservarions that must be made in 
answer to the above. (1) While not 
in any way denying the importance of 
the class structure, it is also clear that 
within each class, and (especially among 
the iotoer classeifi women have been 
subject to two forms of exploitation, 
by their employers who traditioually 
not only extracted hard work* from 
them but also sexual favours, and also 
by their own menfolk who sometimes 
took out their own frustrations on their 
women and who tended to feel them¬ 
selves superior to them. Fiurthermore, 
w'omen have been and continue to lx* 
today extremely depend^t on men, 
in that even where a poor female is 
the main support of her household (or 
tlio sole support when there is no male 
in the household), she is subject to a 
numl)er of other difficulties — not 
only in relation to other classes, but 
even in dealing with her neighbours 
iuid ullies, since there are many 
social constraints on indeiKmdent 
female behaviour. (2) Ignoring 
women, and their importance as workers 
in their own right, as well as 
their potential for labour organisa¬ 
tions and struggle for change can be 
a serious mistake if allowed to conti¬ 
nue. 

It is striking that the militancy of 
female labourers appears to have con¬ 
siderable historical precedent. The 
following passage by ] Tharamangalam. 
writing about labcmr organisation in 
his native Kuttanad area In Kerala 
during the second qiiorter of this 
ctmtuiy, is relevant : 

III the initial years of the mov^ 
ment women workers proved fo 
more active and militant than their 
menfolk. During the first ten yean 
most struggles seem to have cxicurred 
during the two sigiiaulturBl opera¬ 
tions which mainly involve women, 
transplanting and^ harvesting. There 
were ins'ances in which,^ landlords 
were siurounded l)y womw workers 
in the threshing fields and not 
aUowed to leave the spot until th^ 
consented tb the workers* demands, 
usually for hi|^r wages,,.. The men 
remained in the background; they 
felt too dependent on their Tham- 
prans to, conlront them openly. 



After all, except for the transplanting 
and harvesting seasons they were the 
principal workers and bread-wfnners 
in tlieir houseliolds.... It must be* 
remembered that the agricultural 
Inboiirer still maintained .some* 
personal relationship with his Thiun- 
pran and would perhaps have l>eeo 
completely intimidated at the pras* 
pect of a personal confrontation 
nharamancralaiiu 1977 : 135). 

Even earlier, in the first lalrom 
agitation to occur in Kerala at Venga- 
nur under the leadership of the Pu’a>a 
leader, Ayyankali, it was women 
agricultural workers who were a.vked 
to stop working for their caste Hindu 
landlords. This struggle was to get 
Harijan children admitted in schools 
(Surendran, 1974). 

Femai.f-Headed HOUSE110I4)S 
To begin with, there are a significant 
number of houseliolds throughout India 
which lack adult males, and whei-e one 
or more females have to supi>ort them- 
selves^ as well as young childrcni and 
infirm elders. Table 1 presents the 
proportion of such housdiolds in the 
total 28 villages we are studying as 
well as in the six villages being dis¬ 
cussed in the present pai>er. These 
households are often the poorest in 
imy village. The women in such house¬ 
holds are victims of discrimination 
both subtle and overt. General social 
atlitudes towards widows as well as tiu; 
actual lack of a partner to share 
responsibility and economic loads mak<^ 
their positior. more onerous. Female- 
headed households are often without 
any income at times in the agricultural 
cycle when the work availuhle cjnly 
involves male activities, such its 
ploughing, and they are disadvan'aged 
whenever the task in agrlcniltiirai 
production requires a male as well as 
a female to work as a pair, since a 
woman without a husband, brother or 
.«^on cannot wotk with a strange man. 
(See below for a discussion of Thanja- 
vur.) There are other problems that 
face women workers in female-headed 
households without any other worker 
(especially if the women live alone, 
or onH' with small children or e’drrly 
parents) hi that if she herself or anyone 
else falls ill, then the family is 
actually reduced to beggkig. since 
there is no one else who can help to 
buy food or medicine. 

DiscmMiNAHON IN Wages and 
Underlying Assumptions 
One general problem which tends to 
facie female labourers throughout India 
is a perv^ive wage differential bet¬ 
ween men and women, and between 
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activities done exclusively by women 
and those done exclusively by men. 
Ihesc differentials have been handed 
down from time immemorial and 
justified by social custom. They are 
based on a number of different assiimp- 
fkms about female productivity. 

(1) The assumption that women 
are weaker and cannot do heavy work. 

If one stops to think of if, one might 
even argue that -higher wages should 
be paid for work which requbes 
liending over most of the time while 
standing knee-deep in water, having 
one's legs attacked by leec^s, and 
often not being allowed to straighten 
out one*.s back even for 'a few iiiiputc^s 
by an ever-zealous supervisor. Trans¬ 
planting Is Ixjth a hazardotui and a 
skilled job. It is hazardous because 
of the illness to v/hich it exposes the 
women, which include a vari<ty ot 
intestinal and parasitic troubles, infec¬ 
tions, spliting heels (from standing in 
muddy water for hours on end), severe 
pain from leech bites, and ultimately 
the possibility of crippling ailments 
like rheumatic joints and arthritis. It 
is not rare to find old women, who 
have spent more than 40 or 50 years 
of their life transplanting paddy, 
pcimanently bent over and unable to 
stand up straight at all. Unfortunately 
nobody has cared to study these 
problems. Transplanting is also an 
extremely skilled job. If the seedlings 
arc not put at the correct distance, 
or deep enough, or if the ground is 
not patted down properly afterwards, 
the plants will not grow correctly. Yet 
because it is done by women, it is 
usually regarded as a simple- and not 
very skilled job. 

The wage levels in each oi our 
villages differ greatly from one another. 
Nonetheless it can be seen that for 
most operations, w'omen's work is paid 
less than men’s. On the whole, except 
where the wage is a percentage ot 
the harvest (in the case of Kerala at 
harve.st time), there seems to be a clear 
pattern of lower wages for females. 
For example, in Ohingleput District, 
Tamil Nadu, where wages are paid to 
each individual tmtij 1981 (ie, the 
Iieriod after our data was collected), 
in one of our villages women got either 
3 or %% padi, males 4 padU and in the 
other females 2j£-3, and males 3*311. 
(It is interesting that in 1981, in the 
first village, they sarted giving the same 
wage to females as males. So far the 
only explanation we have been given 
is : ‘'they a^ked for it, .so we gave*'. 
But clearly tliat is not enoiigh. We 
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Tahix 3 : Villacb Ijst 


' Dtsfrici, 


Village 


1 Palghat 

2 Trichur 

3 Alleppey 

4 Trivandrum 

5 Cannanorc 

6 M.ilappuram 

1 Chinglepiit 


2 Thanjavur 

3 South Arcoc 

4 Kanya Kumari 

5 Madurai 

6 Tirunelvcli 

1 24-Parganas 

2 Birbhum 

5 PuruHa 



1 Irrigated village (often has 3 paddy cn>ps) 

2 Non-irrigated; some areas 1 crop, other ureas 2 
crops nearer coast. 

1 Non-irrigated; near forest area, has pineapple 
plantation. 

2 Non-irrigated; near back waters, two crops, a lot of 
coconut, hshing, and fish related industries. 

1 In middle of Kayal (below sea level) lands; Christ ian 
dominated. 

2 In Kari lands ( 1/2 of village less fertile), still 2 
crops, many old Nair families. 

1 Coastal village—close to urban area, coconut and 
(apioca. 

2 Hilly in-hind villagc-A lot of dry land crops, forest 
land etc. along with paddy, rubber, cashew and 
pulses. 

1 In-land urea hilly. Apart from paddy, coconut, 
arccanut, cashew important, rubber-No Harijan 
in area. 

] Hilly inland region. Good paddy fields (ZX)- 
No irrigation. Muslim dominated. One small 
factory absorbs much high caste labour. Arecanuts 
and coconuts, 

Tamil Nadu 

1 Tank irrigated only. Water table very poor. 2 
crops, second very irregular due to irregular rains. 
Dominated by 3 groups : Brahmins, Naickcr and 
Paraiyans. 

2 Tank irrigated, but also good tube welU. Two 
or three crops/ycar. Mudaliar/Harijans dominated. 

1 In Eastern Delta, One excellent and one ordinary 
crop. Extreme landlord-tenant tensions. 

2 In Western Area. Brahmin dominated. No big 
LL, 2 Harijan colonies; aP lands always double 
cropped, sometime triple cropped. 

1 In cast part of Cauvcry/Coloroon delta. 

Primary cultivation from river channels. One good 
good crop, number of landowning families. 

2 In dry ^onc, rraditionally tank irrigation. Now-a- 
days many pump sets. Dominated by one Rcddiar 
landlord family. 

1 Coastal, near cape. Agricultural land. Christian 
converts from Sambadauar caste. Not very big 
landlords. 

2 Inland, hilly. Many other crops. Big LLs holdings 
in bamboo, coconut, rubber etc. Small paddy 
holdings. Formerly Nair dominated. 

1 Irrigated by Vaigai river channels. Labourers well 
organised and united. Smalt landlords mostly. 
One crop mostly. 

2 Plat dry area, l and irrigated by motor pump 
and canal from Thambarani river. Paddy, ground¬ 
nut and pulses. 

West Bengal 

1 In Sunderbans area highly fertile. Many places 
to fish. Many landlords. Have sewing machines. 
One crop almost all over. 

2 Near Bangladesh border, good paddy land, 2 or 
3 crops. Limited other industries, but near big 
market. 

1 Village close to Viswa Bharatj. Agri, Univ. iNi> 
direct source of irrigation). 

2 Village about 25 Kms. from Agri. University, 
gets Mayurakshi Canal water for second rice 
crop (boro), and wheat. 

1 Many other types of cottage industries. One padd> 
one wheat crop recently introduced. Shahiarjorc 
irrigation canal system. Multicastc. 

2 Mainly agricultural. One crop only. Trying to 
• introduce boro. Backward village. No other indus¬ 
try. Indirect irrigation from Shaharjorc. One caste 
dominated (Mahato). 


.'ire trying to find out how this came 
iil^ut and whether it is spreading else- 
\\herc in the district.) 

(2) The other general assumption 
made about women is (hat they cannot 
do AS much work as men, ie, that theii 
productivity is )e.ss. This is not based 
(HI any facts. No one has ever mea** 
suicd the amount of paddy harvested 
by u woman and that harvested by a 
man. In those parts of Kerala where 
harvesting is paid by a share of what 
is harvested, usually 1 to 6 , one tends 
to find a larger proportion of harvesting 
itone by females. Still, we have never 
heard a complaint from a landowner 
that women were not good at harvest¬ 
ing, or jwiy claim that males could 
harvest more in a given period of lime. 
Thus, the discrimination in wages is 
not directly related to productivity, but 
rather it originates from deeply 
ingrsdiied patterns of discrimination, 
and tire acceptance o£ this discrimina¬ 
tion by all, including many otherwise 
progre&.sivc people. 

Sti'l many ot the minimum wage 

I iws that were passed in the talc 70s 
and early 80s accepted in one form or 
auortw'r discrimination by sex, either 
directly h> listing a different wage for 
males and females or indirectly by 
providing for a lower wage for those 
kinds of .vork jHirformed by females. 
It is interesting that according to the 
icvksion of the Tamil Nadu Wages 
Act, us of 1-9-81, wages for adults for 
ploughing (not including bullocks oi 
ploughs), sowing, plucking of seedlings, 
forming, trinuning and maintenance oi 
'ancls and channels, preparation of land 
for sowing and transplantatiiai, brans- 
lK)rt hy manual labour of inputs or 
produce is to be paid at the rate oi 
7 litres phis Rs 2.80 or Rs 9 per day. 
whereas for transplanting, weeding, or 
other agricultural operations not speci¬ 
fied. the minimum wage is to be 
6 litres of paddy plus Rs 1.80 per day. 
)c!, the Aci defines the hours oi 
working tor ul] opefatioos other than 
ploughing as seven hours per day, and 
for ploughing five hours per day. 

ICveii in Kerala, a state that has 
passed a far-reaching and radical 
agricultural labourers' act, there ha.s 
been no question rai.sed about the 

II •ale-female differential in wages for 
all operations apart from harvesting 
(which is paid for as a percentage of 
what is harvested and threshed). Thus, 
according to the mast recent Kerala 
minimum wages act, for general coolie 
work in agriculture (8 hours per day) 
a woman is expected to be paid 
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Rs 5,45 and a man Ks 7.88, Por trana* 
planting the wages are the same except 
that isi the Kuttaiiud 'Kayal* areas the 
viork IS for only five hours and else¬ 
where it is for 6 hours (1977 : 44). 
In the ease c»f Tamil Nadu, the discTi- 
mkiation in the law is more indirect 
because for each operation there is a 
diffc*rent wage, but as it happens, those 
operatjoiLs where women predominate 
.ire in fact ^he ones receiving the lower 
wage. 

Ihe We.st Bengal miniumum wage 
act does not diffeicntiate between inalci 
and females in terms of wag&s though 
ploughing which is done exclusively 
by malc.s has a higher wage. How¬ 
ever, os of August 1982, we find them 
being paid eciually ooly in our two 
Burdwan villages (where there has 
been considerable labour militancy) 
and in one of our villages iu 24- 
Pargana.s (where most of the landowners 
are refugees from East Bengal and 
(here is no traditional pattern of pa>- 
nient). 

l>JSPI^(.l!a41'.Nl' OF Fl!,M4l.h 
AGfUCTn^TURAl. 1.ABOUHKII.S AMI 
\l 1 KRN\T 1 V£ Empluymkn*! 

Though mentioned in conferences 
and seminars, no serious thought has 
apparently been given to the displace¬ 
ment of female labour that is currently 
going on; nor have many people bother¬ 
ed to look at the effects of this displace^ 
ment on the lives of the women or their 
families. It is worth noting that there 
has nut been a single study done on 
female employment lost as a result of 
the introduction of rice mills, though 
work in Indonesia indicates that this 
can be quite stgntffcant (Stolcr: 1977). 
This can probably be greater than that 
lost by males from the introduction of 
tractors, simply because hand-pounding 
used to take many days, whereas plough¬ 
ing was always limited to a much 
shorter period of time and involved 
fewer man-hours of work. In fact, in 
the rice areas of Tamil Nadu and 
Kerala, one finds many bullocks and 
buffaloes still being used for ploughing, 
whereas hand-pounding for medium 
and large land owning households has 
virtuallv disappeared from the villages 
in our study. Of course, hand-pounding 
was extremely arduous and more costly 
than having rice processed by a mill. 
But it did provide wage work for a large 
number of women, especially older 
women who could not tolerate work in 
muddy, watery fields. Yet this fact is 
totally Ignored in Indian development 
literature. The potential loss of work 
due to other new technologies, such as 


the introduction of artificial fertilisers 
instead of traditional manures, the use 
of herbicides to cut down on weeding, 
and the recently discussed transplant¬ 
ing machines (now being developed m 
Andhra Pradesh) all should be seriously 
studied. 

Our data, discussed below, indicate 
that even now there is serious under¬ 
employment, and seasonal unemploy¬ 
ment, among the landless and marginal 
landowning women. One of the things 
which we want to emphasise is the 
urgent need for alternative employment 
aimed particularly at women. In our 
opinion, income-generating activities 
for women demand the highest priorit>\ 
in both rural and urban areas. 

The question .still remainvS why we 
are working primarily in rice regions, 
and why these particular nec regions? 
There arc a number of reasons: (i) more 
people live lU the rice regions of India, 
and more people eat ricc than any other 
grain: (2) rice is and has been a labour- 
intensive cron, and thus has provided 
more work for people: (3) we have 
found that census and related materials 
seem to have failed to capture the ex¬ 
tent of female involvemeni in rice cul¬ 
tivation, either as labourers or as super¬ 
visors (Mencher 1978, etc); (4) women 
have always had an intimate association 
with rice production: note P Bardhan*s 
suggestion that the lower mortality 
figures for women in Easern and South¬ 
ern India may be related to their in¬ 
volvement in rice production (Bardhan, 
1974). 

One reason for selecting these regions 
m particular is that we have had previ¬ 
ous research experience m Kerala, and 
one of us has also worked in Tamil 
Nadu and for a short while (4 months 
in 1963) in West Bengal. In additicui, 
these regions provide a useful icontrast 
to one another. Kerala and Tamil Nadu 
in the sourlh differ from one another in 
history, in social structure and in 
ecology. 'J'he bulk of the rice grown 
in Tamil Nadu is on irrigated land 
(river system, tank, or pump-set irriga¬ 
tion) though there is some rain-fed cul¬ 
tivation along the coast. In Kerala, a 
good part of the rice cultivation depends 
exclusively on local monsoon rains. This 
IS also true of large areas of West 
Bengal, apart trom Burdwan District. 
West Bengal offers an important con¬ 
trast to the south, both in terms of its 
different pre-colonial and colonial his¬ 
tory m addition, the vast maiority of its 
agricultural labourers come from tribal 
communities, and only a small propor¬ 
tion from scheduled castes. Very often 
we are told by educated Bengalis: "*CXir 


women do not do any manual work'*. 
However, when pressed we discover 
that this statement applies only to caste 
Hindu women. In fact, in West Bengal 
a very large percentage of the work of 
manuring, transplanting, weeding and 
harvesting is in fact done by these 
tribal women. In some areas they live 
in the villages all year round, but in 
other areas we find that only some of 
the women stay in the village, whereas 
others come only when there is work 
for them. This is especially true of 
some of the Santals who come into 
Burdwan and Birbhum districts. 

In any case, the rice regimes in the 
different areas we are studying vary 
greatly within each of the states, and 
even more drastically between the 
different states. Not only is the main 
source of water different, but also its 
timing and its relationship to the cli¬ 
mate. As may be seen from Table 3, 
wc have tried to study villages in a 
number of different agro-climatic zones 
in each of the states (though we make 
no claim of complete coverage for any 
state). 

One of the things we are finding, to 
a varying degree in each of the states, 
is that there is both intra-distnct and 
inter-district migration of females in 
search of work in agriculture and related 
manual labour activities. This is very 
«.triking in West Bengal among the 
Santal women, but is also found in parts 
of Kerala (such as Kuttanad), and in 
many village areas in Tamil Nadu. A 
full scale study of this migration is 
beyond the scope of our present project, 
but we hope to be able to present some 
interesting data on this by the end of 
our work. 

Mktiiodology 

We have been employing a number 
of different methodologies in carrying 
out the present study (explained in 
detail in Mencher, Saradamoni and 
Panicker, 1979). 

(J) Charts 

Wc are giv ing two charts to a sample 
of 16 landless agricultural labourer 
women in each village. The first chart 
presents pictures of each of the main 
activities in which women are known 
to participate (for paddy cultivation), 
and provides one column for each day 
in the week (the days being divided 
into morning and evening, indicated by 
pictures of the sun rising and setting.) 
The woman keeping the chart can note 
her activities each morning and after¬ 
noon by simply making a mark in the 
appropriate space, (Wage work is 
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maiked with a slash, and one's own 
work with a zero.) The activities 
pictured include: carrying leaves, break¬ 
ing up clods to help prepare the helds, 
sowing broadcast, pulling seedlings, 
carrying seedlings, transplanting seed¬ 
lings, weeding, manuring (especially 
with cow-dung), working a manual 
water lift for irrigation, harvesting, 
carrying the harvested paddy, threshing, 
winnowing, stacking straw, parboiling 
paddy, dehusking paddy, feeding or 
milking cattle, feeding or milking small 
animals; and two blank spaces are pro¬ 
vided for additional activities. The 
specific number of hours worked is not 
noted, though for wage work we have 
regarded 3 to 3i hours as a half day's 
work. In cases where a woman has 
done more than one thing in the course 
of a morning, it is clear that many of 
the activities do not take much time 
(eg, feeding her cow, or milking it), 
nr that in other instances the work 
consisted of a package of activities and 
not a single one. Tlie blank spaces can 
be marked for activities not covered by 
our pictures, and the village assistant 
(see below) tries ta obtain a descripfion 
of the additional activity when she 
collects the chart. 

The second chart is designed to 
record information about income not 
only for our sample women, but also 
for all the other working members of 
their households. It contains pictures 
representing seven individuals. (We 
have found households with more than 
seven earning members to be extremely 
rare; note that we are dealing here 
primarily with people who live in small 
one-room mud huts, and that in fact 
there is often no physical space for more 
working adults within the household.) 
For each individual, eacli day in the 
week is noted separately. In addition, 
for each day we Have shown two pic¬ 
tures, one of a rupee and the other of 
the local paddy measure which is used 
to pay wages “in kind". Women are 
asked to mark for each day how much 
they received and how much of it was 
given to the household. Thus a woman 

might mark - which would mean 

that she wa^; paid 3 measures of paddy 
and gave all three to her house, or 

IIIIII * might mean that her hus¬ 

band earned 6 rupees but gave only 4 
to the house. 

The charts are given to the women 
to mark each week. A part-time village 
assistant coHects the old cAart onoe a 
week and gives each woman a new set. 
In the beginning the assistant has to 


visit each woman frequently, in order 
to be sure that they learn how to mark 
the charts. Where there is a literate 
respondent she can put the amounts 
in numbers.* 

These same charts arc given to 
a sample ol 16 marginal land-owning 
women (in addition to the landless 
labourers, as noted above). These are 
women whose family owns a small 
amount of land but where the women 
themselves also work in the fields. This 
is an extremely difficult category of 
women to discuss, since the amount of 
land owned or leased is only one of the 
variables affecting female work involve¬ 
ment. We find that most of the women 
who own small amounts of land and 
also work on the land belong to tribal 
groups, scheduled castes, or very low- 
ranking castes. Even very poor higher- 
caste women rarely do manual labour. 
(We plan to deal with this group of 
women in detail in another paper.) 
The data on activities is very similar to 
that which we obtain from the landless 
agricultural labourers. However, the 
income data is different, since we are 
only coding income for that part of the 
work they do for wages (not exchange 
lal>our, or work on their own lands.) 
Nonetheless, it is interesting to look at 
this income data as well (see below). 

(2> Interviews 

In each village we have hired a village 
assistant to work on a part-time basis, 
to help with day-to>-day interviews as 
well as collecting and distributing the 
charts, helping the women learn how to 
mark the charts, etc. Apart from help¬ 
ing with the charts, these assistants are 
expected to carry out a relatively simple 
interview every fourth day in a sample 
of 16 landless households, at a time in 
the day when the working women are 
likely to be at home. The village 
assistants are primarily local women 
though in some villages where there 
was no literate female willing to go out 
and to do this kind of work, we have 
been obliged to hire men. In some of 
our Tamil Nadu villages we have had 
to hire two people, one to work in the 
main village and one in the Harijan 
colony, (In one village with two separate 
colonies, we had to hire three peo^e. In 
three of our Kerala villages, we had to 
hire two girls because the work was in 
two wards that were spread out as 
much as 5 miles apart.) The education 
of our assistants ranged from one 
middle-aged woman with only five years 
of school, to a young man with an MA 
in Economics. The majority of assis¬ 
tants were girls with SSLC only. 


The assistant has been expected to 
visit each household once every four 
days and ask what the respondent did 
during the preceding four days, how 
much she contributed to her household, 
and how much she got from each of 
the other earning members (in cash or 
kind) in order to manage the house¬ 
hold. During the second stage of the 
project, as wc did with the chart keep¬ 
ers, we decided to add inforipation on 
actual earnings of each househc^d 
member, as well as information about 
reasons for lack of employment and 
details on the nature of illness. In addi¬ 
tion. for the interview households, we 
included questions about the activities 
carried out by each household member 
(male as well as female) and the time 
spent in each activity. 

(3) Other Methods 

The other methods which we have 
used for studying our sample of land¬ 
less and marginal land-owning women 
include (a) having our senior assistants 
keep an observational notebook during 
each visit to each village, (b) informal 
and random interviews bv the two 
authors when visiting a village, and 
(c) intensive interviews with each of 
the sample women (as well as one- 
quarter of the husbands of these wo¬ 
men). These intensive interviews are 
being carried out by our senior investi¬ 
gators, who in addition have the overall 
responsibility for the work in their res¬ 
pective states.^ 

These intensive interviews are being 
carried out in two stages. At the begin¬ 
ning of work in a village, detailed demo¬ 
graphic information Is collected (age, 
sex. education, caste, relationship to the 
head of house), as well as general in¬ 
formation about assets (amount of land 
owned, including wet and dry agricul¬ 
tural land and the house-site: the num¬ 
ber and type of other assets, such as 
animals, tools, etc). 

During a later phase of the work in 
a given village, when the households 
are better known, the- senior investi¬ 
gator returns again, and apart from 
checking the above items, collects 
further information on a number of 
other items, including: (a) pregnancy 
histories from all women, induding 
number of children lost and the rea¬ 
sons whv each died, the number of 
stillbirth.^, abortions, miscarriages, 
etc; (b) illness in the household during 
the previous two weeks, and during the 
preceding six months, and type of 
treatment: (c) details on how money is 
handled, what the woman does with 
her earnings, etc; (d) in the case of 
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landowners (from marginal to large), 
which houjiehold members decides on 
the disposition of what is grown, and 
how funds are spent; (e) details on land 
ownership and changes in the same 
over the past 23 >ears; (f) changes in 
household composition over the past 
20-odd years; (h) for marginal and 
other landowners, the extent of parti¬ 
cipation in field work and/or the pre¬ 
valence of exchange labour; (i) changes 
in the sexual division of labour over 
the past 20 years (or more if the wo¬ 
man is much older); (i) for those work¬ 
ing on the land, the age at which they 
started work, and where, as well as 
their working practices during preg¬ 
nancy and after delivery; (k) we arc 
also trying to ascertain if the women 
themselves have had any education, and 
what their attitudes in general arc to¬ 
wards female education; if their daugh- 
ers are nor studying, we want to know 
why they have made this decision; 
(1) wc are also asking each woman for 
suggestions about any possible income- 
generating activities that could be 
started in the area, making use of local 
resources. 

In addition, we are asking the male 
landless labourers and marginal land¬ 
holders about the number of days spent 
in each agriculture-related activity as 
woll as other type of work, during the 
past years, and anv changes that they 
have noted in this. We expect at a 
later date to be able to do a compari¬ 
son of male/female exployment. 

Apart fronr all this, we are asking 
each senior investigator to keen notes 
on whatever interesting observations 
she makes or whatever comes to mind, 
while working in each village (especial¬ 
ly their comparative observations). 

LiMiTAiiONs OF 'nit: Da IA 

There arc a number of limitations in 
this study. For example, we have not 
attempted to collect any detailed quan¬ 
titative information on the demand side, 
though during our village visits we 
have had numerous informal discus¬ 
sions with landowners about this, and 
have also instructed our senior inves¬ 
tigators to make informal inquiries. In 
a previous project in Kerala carried 
out by Mencher and P G K Panicker at 
CDS, Trivandrum, in one of our Pal- 
ghat villages (also in our present sam¬ 
ple) we found that landowner^ on the 
average used women for 417 hours per 
acre of wet land (per cron season), 
whereas they used sales for only 106 
hours per acre. Thus, there is in fact 
a much greater demand for female 
labour in Kerala. We onW have this 
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kind of data for two other Kerala 
villages, both in the Kuttanad area. For 
Tamil Nadu we have some data on the 
demand side from the two villages in 
Chingleput District where Mencher 
worked prev,iousb'- Here again, )we 
find that while men may do a more 
varied number of things. there is a 
greater demand for women because 
women work in some of the most 
labour-intensive aspects of paddy culti¬ 
vation. namely putting in the seedlings 
for transplanting, and weeding; the 
demand for women in Tamil Nadu, 
however, is less than in Palghat, because 
in Taiiiii Nadu males pull out the seed¬ 
lings for transplanting, males participate 
in the harvest (see other section), and 
males are generally employed to thresh 
the paddy, either by driving bulhxrks 
around in a circle, or by beating it 
against a hard surface (in which case 
the women help by handing the bund¬ 
les to the men). We do not have any 
d.ita oil the demand side iroin 
West Bengal from our owm work, 
though the work of others such as 
Bardhan does seem to indicate a greater 
demand for female labour in paddy 
cultivation (sec Kalpana Bardhan, 
1979: 11-.J). 

Wc hope that by analysing our data 
day by day from each of our house¬ 
holds we will be able to get some idea 
of the opportunities available to these 
women during each nart of the year, 
though wc will not be able to make 
nn> kind of conclusive statements 
about the total demand for labour in 
a given village for transplanting or for 
any other operation. We are also not 
going into detail on the question of 
employment migration, though where 
women from our villages go to work 
in a nearby village and stay away for a 
period of time, the information about 
that work is given to the village assis¬ 
tant when the woman returns and is 
noted on the charts. We have not been 
able to capture details on that kind of 
work, except where possible through 
the senior interviews. 

Samples 

(A) Phase One 

In the earlier, phase of the study as 
originally designed, we took a judge-' 
ment sample, making sure that we in¬ 
cluded a group of households of agri¬ 
cultural labourers and/or marginal 
landowners and land-owning house¬ 
holds from all parts of the village. In 
addition, we tried to select houses that 
covered the range of castes doing a 
given occupation, eg, we selected 


agricultural labour households in each 
village from each of the main castes 
and groups which supply agricultural 
labourers. In the Kerala and West 
Bengal context where settlements are^ 
scattered, we tried to select a group of 
three to five households in each cate¬ 
gory in each locality, so that the vil¬ 
lage assistant would not have to walk 
more than four or five kilometers a day. 
During this phase of the work, wc 
were also not concerned to delimit our 
households to exclude those in which 
there was some nun-agricultural (apart 
from coolie work) among the landless 
and marginal samples. Thus, the first 
six of the West Bengal villages, the 
first five of the Tamil Nadu villages, and 
the first five of the Kerala villages were 
chosen in this way. 

(B) Phase Two 

During this phase of the work, we 
first had u listing made in each of the 
villages (or in selected wards in the 
ca.se of Kerala, where a village might 
run to 10,000 households). The listing 
included information from each house¬ 
hold on (!) the name, age, sex, educa¬ 
tion, caste, and relationship to the 
head of the household of each house¬ 
hold member, as well as each person*s 
primary occupation: (2) the amount of 
land owned or rented (in or out) bv 
each household. The sample of house¬ 
holds was then selected from this 
listing. 

(CJ Problems encountered in usin^ 
the listing 

To begin with, wc found many pn>- ^ 
blems involved in using the informa¬ 
tion collected at the time of prelimi¬ 
nary listing, even when wc had a well- 
trained person doing the listing. As is 
well known, village people are often 
hesitant to give correct information to 
a complete stranger. Thus, we found 
errors in (a) the amounts of land owned 
(many of which we did manage to cor¬ 
rect from the land records in consul¬ 
tation with village officials), (b) outside 
income, and (c) strangely enough, in 
statements about whether the women 
in a household worked as agricultural 
labourers (either for wages or on. their 
own land). We plan a detailed paper 
at a later stage, which will discuss 
why and how certain houses had to be 
rejected from the sample, and what 
this tells us about rural women. We 
found in many cases that a woman 
who was listed as doing agricultural 
field work did not actually do so. 
either because she was tbo old, or preg¬ 
nant, or had recently stopped working. 
In some cases, even though the origi- 
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at least in hen own fields^ and it vras 
clear that she was economically very 
noor and needed to do so« it turned out 
that many of the higher-castc and 
^Muslim women did not do any* held 
work at all, often stating that they did 
not know agricultural work. In a few 
cases their husbands did not let them 
work. <Wc suspect that this may be the 
rase among poor Muslim women in 
Kerala as a result of recent Middle- 
Eiist money, though this needs more 
careful probing.) We also found, after 
selecting softie of the higher-caste 
households, that women tried to con¬ 
ceal the fact that they do some field 
work, because nowadays they felt it 
was shameful to do this kind of work, 
even though their mothers may have 
done even more than they are doing. 
All of this information will be pre>ent- 
cd at a later stage. 

Sr/K OF Sampi-es and Cmi£ia\ 

For the landless labourers we have 
taken two sets of samples: chart keep¬ 
ers and interview households (see 
above, description of methodology). 
The numlier was fixed a* 16 hi each 
village for each of these sub-samples, 
because we felt that it would ni>t be 
possible for the village assistant to go 
to more than four houses a day, espe¬ 
cially during the early period of work, 
when she was trying to train the vil¬ 
lage women in keeping charts them- 
sehes and checking on the diary 
keepers.** In a few cases the sample 
was smaller liecausc a particular wo¬ 
man might have moved away after we 
started our work, or stopned doing any 
field work (because she retired, oc fell 
ill. or a son suddenly got* a permanent 
job, etc). We have taken a slightly 
larger sample in a few villages because 
wc wanted to have 16 houses which 
would co-operate with us for a long 
time, and wc were uncertain in the 
beginning about the co-operation of cer¬ 
tain houses on our selected sample list 
Therefore, we felt it would be safer to 
take a larger initial sample. 

For the marginal land-owning women 
who also filled in charts, we set the 
sample at 16, though it varied from 
this in a few cases for the following 
two reasons: (1) In a few villages, 
especially in Kerala, we did not find* 
16 murginal landowning hotiseholds 
where women worked on the land. 
This was especially the case in villages 
where few if any of the lower caste or 
Harijan households owned any land 
apart from the house compound. As 
noted abo^e, many of the marginal 
land^owninil households belonging to 
the higher castes not have women 


ysrho wdekedi even though many were 
extremely poor. (2) In one or two vil¬ 
lages we had charts as well as diaries 
kept by some of the small cultivators 
(households with holdings, over the 
number set for our marginal sample, 
see below) who also work as agricul¬ 
tural labourers. % 

For the landowning households, we 
tried to select women belonging to 
five households in each of our three 
siEe groups, i e, small, medium, and 
large land-owners, for each village. 
However, in several cases, where the 
number was extremely small, we deci¬ 
ded to include all the large land-owning 
households where the women are even 
remotely connected with agriculture. 
In this category, we sometimes had a 
sample of less than five (where there 
were only 3 or 4 large land-owning 
houseliolds whose women had anything 
to do with agriculture), and in some we 
had a sample of 7 or 8 where there 
were more such households. 

It was extremely difficult to decide 
on the exact amount of land holding 
to define each of our categories. Ini¬ 
tially, wc tried to confine the marginal 
category to households owning between 
10 cents and I acre of nadd.v land. 
However, we found that in many villa¬ 
ges, there were no houses with hold¬ 
ings in this range where the women 
worked in the fields. Thus, we were 
required to extend our definition to 
include land of all types (i e, including 
dry land and compound land). The 
reason for this problem lic.s in the fact 
that paddy land tends to be owned by 
higher-caste groups. In addition, in 
some areas there is a tendency for those 
who own paddy land to consider them¬ 
selves above manual work. This was 
especially a problem in Kerala and in 
Kanyakumuri District of Tamil Nadu. 

»In setting our criteria for small, 
medium, and large land owning houso- 
hold.s, wc also had to make a number 
of adjustments to suit the conditions 
existing in particular villages. Thus, on 
the whole, the definition we used de¬ 
pended on the range wc found in a par¬ 
ticular village. In a village with 
numerous holdings of 25 acres or more 
of paddy land, we could include many 
fairly large (in absolute terms) house¬ 
holds. But, in villages where the maxi¬ 
mum holding is 10 acres of paddy land, 
we were forced to set our limits low’cr. 
This will however, be taken into 
account in analysing the data from the 
landowning households. 

Choice or Villages 

! 

. Where possible, we have chosen to 
work in villages for which we have 


considerable background informatioih 
either villages where one of the authors 
had w^orked in the past, or where an¬ 
other social scientist has worked, or 
those for which published descriptions 
are available, or villages in areas where 
NSS and related data is available. Thus, 
wc were able to take into account pre¬ 
vious knowledge about the local social 
structure, residence patterns, and the 
like. This information enables us to put 
our data into a wider and more holis¬ 
tic context. 

Table 3 lists the districts and some 
of the characteristics of each village 
studied. Our original plan was to study 
two villages each from five districts, 
but latfr on we decided to study two 
villages from four districts, and one 
each from two other districts. This 
was done to provide broader coverage 
tind to capture the differences noted by 
others in some of the reiriatning dis¬ 
tricts in Tamil Nadu and Kerala. In 
West Bengal, we have confined the 
study to eight villages for logistic rea¬ 
sons. 

(A) Kerala Villages 

The majority of the villages chosen 
for this work in Kerala were villages 
where one of the two authors had 
worked previou.sly. We have also tried 
to cover each of the ecological zones in 
the state (i e coastal, midland, and 
highland) as weh as the broad (cultu¬ 
ral) differences to be found going from 
the extreme north towards the south. 
The villages cover a wide range of cul¬ 
tural md ecological zones. They in¬ 
clude places where there are a substan¬ 
tial number of Muslims, and places 
where there is a large Christian popula¬ 
tion. apart from the dominant Hindu 
population of the state. 

(B) Tamil Nadu 

We have taken villages in all of the 
coastal districts which were traditional¬ 
ly rice-growing, as well as two from 
select pockets where rivers (the Tham- 
braparni and the Vaigai) provide the 
main source of irrigated paddy in wet 
belts within otherwise drv districts. 
We have not included Coimbatore, 
which has recently become a paddy- 
producing district, because wc wanted 
to confine ourselves to arca.s that were 
traditionally wet for the present work. 

In the coastal region we hurlude ki 
OUT project area three villages which get 
their water from the famous Cauvery 
s>’stem, and three which do most of 
their cultivation using water from tradi¬ 
tional tanks with pump-.sets. The re¬ 
maining two coastal villages (in Kanya- 
kumari Dt) are in a region with heavy 
rainfall twice a year, and where we 
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find mostly . raiiifed cultiation as in 
Kerala. 

(C) West Bengal 

We have included both irrigated and 
non-irrigated villages in our sample, 
along with one village in the still active 
part of the delta, and two in an area 
close to a considerable amount of 
forest land. Though we have not in¬ 
cluded North Bengal for a number of 
logistical reasons, we have included a 
fairly wide, range of the ecological and 
social conditions that are peculiar lt> the 
state. 

I’imk-Khamk roH Ua*ia C'oi.i.E^/jjosr 

Phase One 

In our initial proposal and during the 
first period of field work, W'c took* as 
our time frame one crop c>cle. How¬ 
ever. when we started to code ihat 
data, wo rah into a number of problems: 
(I) We found considerable variation in 
the ntiinher <il months that comprised 

a crop sea'^on, depending on varieties 
grow'i) and on local post-harvest 
patterns. Specifically, whciv; mostly 
high yielding vaiieties are grown, the 
crop sea.soti Is sliorler than in areas 
where onl\ traditional varieties are 
grown. While the HYV*s require slight¬ 
ly more labour in harvesting, tlireshiug. 
and winnowing since they have higher 
yields, the traditional varieties provide 
much more straw, and straw work can 
be spread out over a longer pericKi of 
time. In addition, in some areas; work 
tends to l>e concentrated in a short 
period of time l)ccausc of climatic con¬ 
cerns (the onset of the rain for example), 
whereas at other times it can be spread 
out over a longer period. 

(2) Taking a season as the unit of 
time meant that ideally all data collec¬ 
tion should start in all the villages in 
a given region at the same time (i e, at 
the beginning of the season). This we 
found difheut to do for a number of 
reasons, the most crucial being the 
necessity for the senior investigator to 
be present in each village for two or 
three weeks continuously at the start 
af the work, in order to teach both the 
village assistants and the village women. 
It would have also required a much 
large organisational set-up than we had 
available, if we wanted to start all the 
villages ar the same time. 

Phase Two 

Per the reasons given above, it was 
decided at the beginning of phase two 
to take one full year as our unit of 
observation^ ifigtead of a crop season* 
Since each senior investigator was in 


charge of a number of villages, this also 
has made^ it easier for them to complete 
their interviews in each village around 
the same time that I ho data collection 
was completed. For the project as a 
whole, the data for two villages in Tamil 
Nadu and two in West Bengal are for 
less than one full year. (One of each 
of these is in the samnle presented in 
the present paper.) The re.st of the 
villages di.scussed in this paper have 
been studied between 19 and j2 weeks. 

Major Findings Todate 

l*\l!T 1; KmIM DYMKN'I 

The soiisonality of cniploynient for 
agricultural labouiers, as well as the 
limited number of days of employment, 
are established fads. However, these 
arc general statements that mask many 
details. One of «Mir miqor focuses has 
been io try it> nrobe deeper into these 
slatcmcnis in order to learn something 
about the dc.aree ^)f variahillly in 
employnicni within each village, as well 
.Is the cxient ol variabilitv between 
villages tbolh within the same state and 
between states), in both the quantum 
and the patterning i>f employment. 
These questions are ail discussed behiw. 

(r/) Degree of Variahilily in 

Employment nithhi the same 
Village 

Our data indicates a wide variijition 
in the quantum ol employment (in terms 
of each activity, as well as in I he total 
amount of wage work) for the house¬ 
holds in each of our sets of data (charts 
kept by lanillcss households, charts 
kept bv marginal households, and inter¬ 
views) See Table 4. Needless to say 
there is no single explanation for this 
variability. It is the result of a com¬ 
bination tjf factors, some operating 
more stron.gly in particular villages, or 
for particular t>oes of households. It 
would be u.scful lo list some of the 
factors that apoear to influence the 
quantum of employ ment — apart from 
the obvious factor of regional variability 
(ie, the fact that labourers in some of 
the districts have distinctly fewer da.vs 
of work than in other districts, or that 
there are fewer days of employment in 
some states than in others). The prin¬ 
cipal factors w'e have observed so far 
include: 

(J) Cnntlitions of emiHoyment: 
We find that the conditions of employ¬ 
ment directly affect the number of days 
of employment. Specifically, if a woman 
is a permanent employee, there is at 
least the possibility of her getting some 
wcM'k in the dry land or household 
compound of an employer. She might 


thus got more days of work than if she 
is only a casual employee, though here 
again it depends on the si/.c of the 
holding of her permanent employer. 
(Note: Wc refer here to permanent 
employees, not bonded labourers, 
because a permanent employee is free 
to work ft>r others if her permanent 
employer docs not have any work for 
her.) 

(2) Lntul rofoim wul she of lamU 
hddinn of innployar: C1iange.s In the 
si/c of land-holdins as well as changes 
in wacts appear U) ha\e also influenced 
cmplovmcnt pnlterns. Thus, wc find in 
Kerala where land reform has brought 
about reductitm in the size of land 
holdings, and labour demands along 
with recent labour legislations have 
raised the wages i>f agricultural labour¬ 
ers. that many of the now land-owners 
(i e, the former iL'iiaiits) whi' only have 
small holding.s tend to minimise their 
use of agricultural labourers. It is 
boyH)iul the scone of this study to 
relate size of holdings and demand for 
labour following land reforms, though 
it is an aspect which needs probing. 

(‘^) MoiHal stains ; If a woman is 
widowed or if her husband is not phy¬ 
sically able to work regularly, this can 
affect the amount of einplojinent she 
gets ill different ways, depending on 
the situation. In some places, it will 
mean a grealei pre.ssure on the women 
to do everything to get more days of 
work, or in the case of one Thanjavur 
village for example (see below) it might 
mean less w'oik. since in this area one 
tends to find couples as the basic pro¬ 
duction unit at the time of harvest. 

(1) Age: The implications ol age 
seem to vary a great deal from one 
place to another. Young girls after 
pubertv. or m the early year.s of marri¬ 
age, often avoid going far away from 
home in search of w'ork. At the other 
end of the scale, women after a certain 
age are clearlv less able to stand in 
water for hours on end. Apart from 
this question, vve find in some areas a 
preference on the part of landowners 
for hiring older women known to be 
good workers and more trustworthy, 
whereas in iilher areas there appears to 
be a preference for younger, more 
vigorous women who can work harder. 

(.5) Pregmiory : II ii woiu.m li.i.s jiust 
delivered a child, or is in the last 
months of pregnancy any time during 
our data collecfit>n period, we find 
that she is not able to do a.*: much 
work as other women. Thus, women 
who need more food arc often unable 
to afford it. 

(6) Personal reputation: If tlie 
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TaMI li 5 : Wja(; 1 M!■;» AvilRMiS Ol-’ \VoMK\*J> (-\l*riHimriION AND IIIE R.VIJO 
oi‘ Mai i:-I'i':\fAi.E IscmiE in The Chart Keewnc: Hr»usEiioM\s 


Village 



Weighted Average of 
Women\s Contribution 

Ratio 

Tanjore 

— I : Landless 


478.6 

1 

1.2 


Marginal 


441.6 

1 

0.9 

Chinglepet 

— I: Landless 


331.0 

1 

1.2 


Marginal 


396,0 

1 

0.9 

Trichur 

— I: Landless 


635.2 

1 

1.2 


Marginal 


261.6 

1 

1.1 

Allcppey 

— I : Landless 


868.2 

1 

1.3 


Marginal* 


499.1 

— 


24-Parganas 

— I: Landless 


10.34.7 

1 

1.6 


Marginal 


^71.0 

1 

1.4 

Birbhum 

— I : Landless 


210.3 

1 

1.0 


Marginal 


165.9 

1 

1.0 

Note : *AII female headed households (woman is the principal earner) 


Table 6: 

Inc:ome CoN’iTUBV'rioN 

.Among CHAUi-KEErEES 

«v Vk.t.ace 






m 



Adult-Women Adult-Men 

Tolal No 

Village 





of Weeks 


Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum 


Thanjavur 

(1) 






Landless 

816.0 

301.0 616.0 

127.0 

52 


Marginal 

614.0 

184.0 916.0 

118.0 

52 

Chinglepet (1) 







Landless 

1223.0 

140.0 614.0 

27.0 

35 


Marginal = 

600.0 

205.0 1174.0 

71.0 

35 

Trichur (1) 







Landless 

1585.0 

313.0 790.0 

56.0 

50 


Marginal* 

380.0 

161.0 0.0 

0.0 

50 

Alleppcy (1) 







Landless 

1181.0 

14.0 1072.0 

49.0 

49 


Marginal* 

2075.0 

216.0 822.0 

204.0 

49 

24-Pargans 0 







Landless 

1560.0 

733.0 1693.0 

171.0 

52 


Marginal* 

1318.0 

846.0 1217.0 

54.0 

52 

Birbhum (1) 







Landless 

550.0 

242.0 711.0 

264.0 

25 


Marginal* 

572.0 

276.0 5.36.0 

290.0 

25 


Notes ; (1) This only includes male headed households. 

(2) Reported age 16 or less. 

(3) This only includes wage income of marginal households, not value of work 
on own lands. 


woman has a reputation of being a good 
worker, she is likely to get more work 
than one lacking such a reputation. 

(7) Avrepiiince of ttork conditions: 

If the woman is willing or able to work 
further away from her home (ie, if she 
will walk or travel a long distance for 
employment -- though the reasons for 
this vary a I'reat deal), she obviously 
has a wider range of choice of employer, 
and/or greater possibility of obtaining 
:-mployment, 

(8) Ilotisehokl crises : Thoc wtwncn 
tre not free from the many family and 
social obligations which every woman 
has to deal with. But they do not enjoy 
the various types of holidays and leave 
which women employed in the organised 
sector arc entitled to. They have to 
give up one day’s work and earnings if 
they want to attend a relative's marri- 
Hfe, go to a temple, etc. Cases like 


sudden illness in the family can take 
them away from work for a longer 
period. Working day.s arc also affected 
by s.oecial events in the house. (Eg, 
we find in some of our Kerala villages 
that a young married woman, though 
she might have been working in her 
mother’s household, would often wait 
for 1 or 2 years after marriage before 
going out to work.) 

(9) Caste : We find that women of 
some of the backward castes, or especi* 
ally some of the higher castes, who 
work in agriculture (in their own fields 
or for others), often state that they will 
not do certain things as a matter of 
caste prestige. For example, in one 
village in Chidambaram Taluk of South 
Arcot District, we found it extremely 
diflicult to get anv backward caste 
women to admit to working on their 
own lands until they got to know our 


investigator well. Even then, they tend 
to work less on transplanting and 
weeding than the untouchable women. 
The caste factor also plavs a consider* 
able role in determining whether a 
woman will work in her own fields at 
all, even if she is extremely poor. 

^0) Hmhmid's contribution: The 
amount contributed to the household 
by the husband or other working mem* 
bers also appears to play a role in the 
amount of employment a woman is 
compelled to take, (Eg. even if a 
woman is* not feeling well, if there is 
no other person earning anything, she 
would often force herself to work,) 

(11) Preference and ability for rcr- 
tmii kinds of u ork: \Vc are still 
examining the question whether there 
are some women who will or can do 
any kind of work, as opposed to others 
who can only do certain types of work. 
In a few cases women have said that 
they did not learn to do transplanting 
or weeding when they were young, and 
so they can only go for harvesting or 
other casual work. Transplanting is a 
kind of skilled cKcupation, and this 
fact has often been ignored. Indeed, 
in some of the written diaries kept by 
landowners who worked in the fields 
along with their labourers, we find quite 
fascinating detailed descriptions of 
transplanting, and how careful one has 
to be in terms of (a) how deeo the 
seedling is placed, (b) how hard the 
earth is packed down after placing the 
seedling, (c) the spacing of the seed¬ 
lings, and (d) avoiding damage to the 
roots. All these things require consider¬ 
able skill and practice. Traditionally 
this work was taught by a mother to 
her daughter, much like cooking or 
caring for animals. 

(h) Extent of Variability between 
Villages and States 
(1) Differences in the actual tasks 
petiormed by women (or the sexual 
division of labour): We have noted a 
picture of substantial variation in the 
actual division of labour, even between 
sub-regions within the same state. Thus in 
Tamil Nadu, for example, we find that 
in the north (in Chingleput District and 
in the dry part of South Arcot) women 
play a very active role in harvesting, 
often outnumbering men on a particular 
plot of land. By contrast, in one of our 
Thanjavur villages, as mentioned above, 
we find that for harvesting operations 
it is customary to work in tcamia of two 
(one male and one female). The result 
is that a widow, or a woman whose 
husband is unable to, work, is in an 
extremely difficult position unless she 
has a son or a brother to make up a 
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pair with her. (Of course, the same may 
be said of a widower, but it is much 
less common for a man — unless he is 
very old — to remain unmarried for 
long after his wife dies.) Thus, in this 
area, one finds ipso-facto more wonieu 
than men unable to get work during 
the harvest season. It is striking that 
this disguised discrimination against 
women seems to have been ignored, 
even in this area of extreme labour 
militancy. Interestingly, in ('liingieput 

District which lacks much of the labour 
militancy of Thanjavur, work parties 
for harvesting are not based on units 
of male and female. Thus, one finds 
work parties with 4 women and 2 men, 
or 3 women and 4 men. or any odd 
number, though on the whole more 
women than men may be seen in the 
fields nt harvest lime. 'Ihe number of 
people in a given work group depends 
on the si/c of the area to be harvested, 
though one docs tend to find closely 
related households forming a work 
group, and work groups rarely ever 
cross caste lines. 

When we come to the extreme south 
of Tamil Nadu, kdnva Kumari District 
(as well as in the extreme south of 
K<rala, T iivaiidruin District — })Olh 

areas were part of the former fravan- 
corc State) we find that untouchable 
women do so, though men of various 
castes do harvesting only whereas other 
low-caste women (who arc more numer¬ 
ous in the area) do not work during 
the harvest season. Most of the har¬ 
vesting operations in this region seem 
to have been done b> males (or accord¬ 
ing to one report for a part of Kanya- 
kuniuri where \vc are not working by 
migrant women from Tirunelveli Dis¬ 
trict). 

In our village in the southern parr of 
Trivandrum District, harvesting is 
primarily done by males, whereas as 
one goes north in Kerala one finds an 
increasing proportion of the harvestors 
being female, so that by the time one 
reaches the Kuttanad area (part of 
^ former Travancore), one finds a very 
high proportion of harvesting being done 
by females. In a previous study carried 
out in tw'o of the villages included in 
the present project, the ratio of female 
to male labourers harvesting was 3: 1 in 
Kuttand. and 5: I in the Palphat area. 
In North Kerala, i e, Cannanorc District, 
harvesting wiis previously (1958-59) 
an exclusively female occupation, 
though now (1981) a few men also 

harvest. Furthermore, from the quote 
by Tharamangahun given earlier, wo 
find ourselves wondering if earlier 
(i e, in the *80is.'aad *40s of this century) 


males did any harvesting at all in 
Kuttanand, and if they did not, then how 
did it come about that some males do 
harvest nowadays? Is this related to 
the lack of alternative employment for 
males? Or the increase in wages for 
harvesting? Surprisingly, women in 
our Irivandrum village are finding it 
difliciilt to break the custom and start 
harvesting, though faced by acute un- 
cuiployirKMit they arc* keen to take up 
im> WMirk, We have not ycl iindersfood 
the reasons f<ir this. We suspect that 
both caste and e«-oIogical factors pluy 
some role in the development of diverse 
patterns of this kind, but at the present 
time wc cannot say for certain why a 
particular pattern evolved. In the case 
of West Bengal, we suspect that the 
proportion of tribal women in the agri¬ 
cultural labour force is one important 
factor, 

(2) Diffennice.s in the tank pattern 
and in ihe iptantuni nf employment: 
We have noted during the course of 
our field work a number of difTerences 
in which agricultural operations are in 
fact carried out. In some areas a wo¬ 
man might harvest paddy, carry it to 
the threshing ground near the land¬ 
lord's house, thresh >t, and pile up the 
straw, all in one da\. In another area 
an entire day may be spent in haivest- 
iiig, and oiiK’ alter .several days the 
harvested paddy would he (•’arried to 
the threshing ground. It Ls dliHcult to 
account for all of the factors influenc¬ 
ing thi» patterning of W'ork, or even to 
determine how long the present pat¬ 
tern has been in existence. B) chance, 
in one of our sample villages (Trtchur 
village D, a major change in this pat¬ 
terning of work took place after the 
main body of data for this project was 
collected. In the spring of 1981, the 
women in this village decided that they, 

would no longer carrv home the har¬ 
vested paddy after it was cut. Instead, 

they would compel the land-owners to 
hire males (often their husbands, bro¬ 
thers or fathers) to carry the harvested 
paddy (either the same day or ituring 
the following 2-3 days) to the land¬ 
owner's household compound, where 
they would ci>mc to thresh the paddy. 
This new pattern seems to be moving 
into this region from further north, 
where it started a few years earlier. 
However, at the moment, we do not 
know what caused it to be adopted in 
this area, or if it is the result of any 
kind of indirect social pressure on the 
women. What the women have told our 
investigators is that their men have no 
work, and this will give them sofne. 
What the landowners say is that this is 


driving up labour costs considerably, 
since they have to pay a high premium 
to have the males carry the harvested 
paddy to the threshing ground. In¬ 
deed, in some of our villages lurtlier 

north where this practice has gone on 
longer, many smalt landowners axe des¬ 
perately tr>ing to sell their land. 

To whut extent iLffevciice.s in the 
patterning of work in the past rc.sulted 
from the complex negotiations between 
labourers and landowners is difficult tc 
say. It IS clearly a feature of present- 
da.\ capitalist work relations. Even if 
we cannot alwa\s trace out the orgUis 

of each oracticc, wo hope by the time 
our project is complete to be able to 
have a clearer picture of the implica¬ 
tions of each of these patterns (as well 
. 1 .S others) lor leiuale lubuurcr.s. 

Wc also note a difference in the 
amount of time spcni in a given acti¬ 
vity on a given dav. In some areas (such 
iio North Malabar) wc find that women 

(ml> work for wages for half a day (3-4 
hours) at most, whereas iu other areas 
the\ (end to work tor lull days (5 or 
moie hourst if uork is araiiable.^ We 
suspect thut working lor others lor only 
half a day is more common in areas 
where (at least in the past) there was 
less of total landlessne.ss, and the 
labourers also used to have some work 
on their own .small holdings or in near¬ 
by forests, whereas in the main areas of 
agrestic se**vitude, especially the areas 
with vast trac'is of paddy land (siurh as 
Tiianjavur and parts of Scouth Arcot 
and Trichy District in Tamil Nadu. 
Hasiern Palghat and Kuttannd in Kerala, 
and Burdwan in West Bengal) long 
horn's in the fields were tradilionaliy 
more common. How'cver, (hat still di>es 
not account for the vast array of pat¬ 
terns observed toda>. 

W'e are also trying to map the cm- 
plovmcnt pattern for each woman in 
each village (i c. the total number of 
haif-d.n.vs of wage employment), and 
for the 16 males in the interview 
sample. From this, we will get a pic¬ 
ture of Ihe year-round pattern of em¬ 
ployment in each region. Sample A 
shows how this mapping is being done. 
It is well known that for the agricul¬ 
tural labourers there are periods o' 
peak employment and periods with 
much less work. This mapping shows 
us; 

(D Hhai wc mean by relatively full 
emploNincni fi e, how many days 
in a week) 

(2) the number of weeks of such 
full employment 

(3) the number of weeks of no em¬ 
ployment at all 
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(4l thr scatter i>f omploymciit dur¬ 
ing other times in the year. 

One point requiring clarilicatioii is 
whether the days of emplovmcnt dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year tend to fall in 
the same peritHl lor all winnen in a 
village. If the w'ork lends to be spread 
over the whole period, then that work 
could presumably be done bv a smaller 
number of women, thus freeing others 
for full-time alternative employment. If 
h(»wcver, the non-peak work tends to 
cluster at specific periods, then one 
w<nild have to plan anv additional em¬ 
ployment so as to allow for a signili- * 
cant proportion of women taking time 
oil to do these other tasks. From what 
we have seen so fai. here again thcie 
seems to be some ditTereuL'e between 
regions. However, bclore coming to any 
conclusions about this, wc plan to check 
further in the villages. 

1 he emplovment pattems we have 
plotted (.but which cannot be repro¬ 
duced here since they take up a con¬ 
siderable amount of space and have to 
be copied by a iihotographic process) 
give a clear idea of the variation 
between villages as well as between 
households within the same village. One 
thing that is immediately apparent is 
that for the villages stidied so far, in 
VN'est Bengal, one finds that there is no 
jXTiod withont any wage work at all, 
whereas in Thanjavur and in Kuttanad 
tin Tamil Nadu and Kerala respectively) 
one finds one long period of unemploy¬ 
ment and another long period with 
only .scallcred work. Tlu* Jilhcr South 

Indian villages being reported on in 
this paper slatul mid-way between the 
West Bengal pattern and the rhanja- 
vur/Kuttanad pattern. Ti> what extent 
this differen< c will hold w'hcn wc add 
Burdw'an District (which in some ways 
reassembles Thaniavur and other parts 
of the south) remains to be seen. How¬ 
ever, it is our general impression from 
visiting these regions that there are 
more poriiids with total unemployment 
in the south than in West Bengal, with 
the possible exception of Burdwan. 

A.s noted above, since January 1981. 
wc have included questions (both on 
charts and in interviews) designed to 
elicit the reasons why individual house¬ 
hold members have not w’orked on a 
particular day. We hope that this in¬ 
formation will provide a clearer picture 
of: 

(1) the reasons ftir the lack of work 
and tlicir relative iniporfancc; 

(2) the extent of morbidity among 
the agricultural labourers: 

()) the extent to which they work 
on their own land, or do other 


household work (for women not 
doing wage work in a given 
week.) Wo will also get siiiite 
ideas of the iiiniiber ol days wu- 
iiieii would have been available 
for work if work had been avai¬ 
lable. 

(r; Differences in the Availability 
(tf Work 

(1) In looking at Table 4 presented 
above, one thing which is extremely 
striking is the variation in the availabi- 
lit.v of supplemental work between 
villages and areas (with Wes* Bengal 
having nmch mure supplemental work 
available in rural areas) and between 
households. For example, village two 
111 Kerala (the Trichur village) in our 
present sample shows more supple¬ 
mental work than village numtver one. 
Tills is in pait related to its l>eing 
close to a rk’h lorest 'area, since a 
largt‘ part ol the .supplciriental work 
involves gathering fiiewood iuul/or 
leiiciiig. 

We also note a considerable range 
111 the availability of this alternative 
employment for di 'crent households in 
the village. At the moment we are not 
I’oiJip'flcly certain lus to the reason lor 
this variabililv, but we are checking 
out li> potlii ses relating lo the question 
of the conditions of employment (as 
noted above), as v\ell as the ability of 
the women to go longer distances or 
to carrv exceptionally hcavv loads on 
I heir heads. 

t2) In hK>king at oiir data from the 
l.irge nniiibcr ol villages, we find consi¬ 
derable differences between villages and 
between stales in the amount of wage 
woik. 'as well ;ls non-wage work, among 
the landless agricultural labourers. To 
begin with, wc find differences between 
the villages in the number and type of 
t.nimals kept by the landless workers. 
Some of the non-wage work involves 
taking care of these domestic animals, 
feeding them and cleaning their sheds 
or c<)o[).s. etc. Again, we find consider¬ 
able regional v'ariatioci in the amount 
of lime tlwt is spent collecting fire- 
woml. Here, recent changes in Kerala 
laws relating to the forests have con¬ 
siderably decreased the amount of time 
that women could spend collecting fire¬ 
wood. And in most of our Tamil Nadu 
villages there was no firewood to col¬ 
lect, and small children rather than 
adults tended to do mi>si of the cow- 
dung collection. In any case, wc hope 
to be able Ic document the extent of 
variability in non-wage employment 
between the villages in a given region 
and between the states. 


One problems with this part of the 
data is that some of the village assist¬ 
ants were more successful than others 
in getting the information about these t 
activities. Nonetheless, from our obser¬ 
vations there docs appear to be a con¬ 
siderable amount of variability between 
villages. 

(^) Wc also note a considerable dif¬ 
ference in the availabiliiy of work in 
paddy-related activities. To some ex¬ 
tent this relates to demographic factors 
such as the absolute number of agricul¬ 
tural labourers available Per acre of 
paddy land (e g, the contrast between 
the two Kerala villages, where there is 
a much higher number of agricultural 
labourers per acre of paddy in the Kut¬ 
tanad region than in the Trichur area). 
Other variables, include the percentage 
of paddy land to other types of land, 
and the tradition of women in the urea 
to go and work in villages other than 
their own. Tlie lallcr of course also 
intcrcligitates with caste, so that the 
hiclois art- imUed complex. In some 
villagt's the agriciilliiru] lalKinrcrs are 
only Harijans or Tribals, whereas in 
(Uhers they also include a range of low 
and intermediate castes. 

Implications '.)/ Our Observations 

Our observations have wide-ranging 
implications. While planning training 
programmes for women of this cate¬ 
gory and also envisaging extra employ¬ 
ment generation for them, one has to 
take into consideration the present 
pattern of employment for different 
women in the same village, as well as 
for women in different villages, back of 
awareness of this kind of information 
can olten cause dilliciiltic.';. at the im¬ 
plementation stage. From our observa¬ 
tions on the wide variability in 
availability of work both within the 
village a.s w'cH ax lietween village, we 
have to think seriously of organi.sing 
work teams, inste;L!d of leaving this 
economically and organisationally 
backward section to look for work in 
a situation of erratic employment. 

P\in II: Waoks 

We have collected data on a number 
of different matters relating to wages 
and to the contribution of women to 
hnn.scho1d incx)n[ie. These include ; 

(’a) the mode of payment; , cash, 
kind (including meals), deferred 
payment, efe; 

(b) male-female differences ui actual 
wage payment; 

(c) the contribution of each person 
to total household Income: 

(d) for all of the villages studied in 
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the second phase of our project 
(the Kutlanad village his into 
this group), the proportion of 
earned income given to the 

householJ^ by males and females. 
It is useful to look iu each of these 
in some detail. 

((f) Mode of Payment 

Wfi have found a considerable range 
of variation between villages in how 
wages arc paid -- from places where 
all wages .are paid in cash, to those 
where all but the harvest w.i'ie is 
paid in cash, to areas wheri* a large 
proportion of the wages are still paid 
in kind. 

It will not be po.ssible to fulK do¬ 
cument this and detail the reasons 
for each pattern, until we have com¬ 
pleted our data colIccUoii. but at this 
point it is important to note the range 
of variation .snd the fact thil more 
than one or (wo factors arc responsi¬ 
ble for it. Thus, we find in tlv^ Kutta- 
nad area of Kerala that one ol the 
commonlx given reasons for pavmeni 
in cash at mast times (apart fiom the 
harvest season, when a rtr.Tcntagc of 
what is harvested is given) is that this 
was a result of ihe agricultural labour 
iinion'.s rlctiiands. The reason for the 
cash payment in one of our West 
Bengal villages (in the Sundcrbaiv- 
area) is similar to that in Kuttana.l. 
liere also cash payments arc the re¬ 
sult of demands by the labourers, 
though here these deminds vvere ma<te 
through the village panchavat and not 
through organi.sed unions. In th*' case 
of our other village, in 24-P;ngan;e, 
the reason for cash payment i.s quite 
different. Here it is related i "* the l.ic» 
that in this village the former land¬ 
owners, who were mostly Muslims, 
had left at partition, .md the new¬ 
comers from Ea.st Bengal preferred 
to pay in cash, partly because ihcy 
had no traditional relations in thib 
locality. 

We also find that in some areas 
meals still arc included as part nf the 
payment given to labourers, whereas 
elsewhere such traditional perquisite:^ 
arc no longer given. Earlier, the de¬ 
mand for higher wages and the .aband¬ 
oning of such perquisites was primarily 
a demand of militant workers trying 
to abolish fedual ways. Nowadays it 
lends to be the employers who wish 
to discontinue such customs as pro¬ 
viding meals for their workers, when¬ 
ever possible. This is related to the 
fact that in the modern context, espe¬ 
cially with families having partitioned 
and the employers having fewer 
household servants, cooking for the 


labourm is felt to be a buiden lor the 
women of landowning households. 

(h) Male-Female Differences in 
Actual Wage Payment 

AhS noted above, the dilTerentiul in 
payment between the ^exe.s fur most 
operations in most parts of the coun¬ 
try is sflill firmly instituiionaliscd. 
Our data supports this in considerable 
detail. 

Tabic 2 presents the data for our 
six sample villages on the wages paid 
to men tind women for various acti¬ 
vities. It i.s clear that they cannot be 
exactly correlated because some activi¬ 
ties arc performed by men and not b:. 
women and vice versa. For ploughing, 
wo have given the wage without ani¬ 
mals. since that is more oomparabie 
lo tlic way women work. Obviously, 
if a man brings hi.s own animals and 
plough, he also has to be paid for hi^ 
material input. It is clear, however, 
that wherever the operations are com¬ 
parable. women are paid less than 
men. 

ft') Conlrihution of fefuales to 
total fLntsehold Income 

One of the major focu.scs of our 
study has been to examine the con¬ 
tribution of females to the total 
household income. We bad hypothe.sis- 
cd that it would be quite signi^lCrln^ 
What \v<* find, looking at Table 5, is 
ihat even with lower wagc.s for fe¬ 
males, the ratio of female t<’ male 
contribution.s ’n our •^amnle hu’isc- 
hulds for the landless labour house¬ 
holds is at least 1:1 (e g. in tlio Bir- 
bhiim village), and in most cases ii i.. 
higher. It should be noted thm we 
have left out of this calculation all of 
the households that are headed "by a 
foinale (including one or two where 
woman's husband is too old or weak 
to work), since these households must 
in any case be treated differently. The 
households considered in th*s table 
arc all households with workin^z 
males. We have also obviously left o'it 
of our .sample households where there 
is no working woman. One woul 1 hope 
that in those households males would 
give the women a higher proportion of 
what they earned. However, we do 
not have any data on rhis. From our 
observations however, it is clear that 
most women who can work do so, 
simply because it is very difiioult to 
manage on male earnings alone, even 
for short periods of time. 

Even among the marginal land¬ 
owning households, where a woman 
might have to work more t*mc her 
own land, we find a significsantly high 
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proportion of total household income 
coming from females. Of course, this 
proportion docs not include the \alue 
nf produce raised on their own kind, 
and it might be argued that the males 
work more on their own land than on 
others’ land. However, this can be 
misleading. On the basis of previous 
work of Mcnchcr and Panicka:- in 
Kcmla. in a household that owns a 
small amount of paddy land, where 
both husband and wife end other 
family members work on their own 
land and employ outsiders only when 
needed for a particular task, or if 
someone is ill. the labour demand for 
miles and for females tends to be 
fairly equal (though this is obviously 
somewhat dependent on the sexual 
division of task.s discussed alnive'. If 
both male and female labour are 
equally needed on their own land, 
then one could argue that both 
husband and wife aie jvmiributing 
equally to the household by their 
work on their own paddy land. If 
their own land is dry land, or land not 
suitable for paddy, the other crops 
that tend to be grown on sniili plots 
in these regions are not very labour- 
intensive, and do not require much 
i'lmr unless the holding is very large. 
All of our marginal landowning house¬ 
holds own less than an acre. Thus, 
even in these marginal bndowing 
households the contribution of women 
to the total household income ranges 
between a little under half to well 
Over half the household income. U is 
probable that if the females were paid 
iMi par with males, their contribution 
would be even higher. 

Table 6 «4hows the maximum and 
the minimum contribution of the 
.'•ample hoaseholds in each category, 
from each of the sample \iU.*;ges be¬ 
ing discussed here. It is cle.ir that the 
range is large. Leaving as’de those 
households where women are the sole 
support, wc still find a larse number 
of women who contribut e over *50 pei 
cent of their household income at the 
present level of discriminatory wage. 
These tables are based on contribu¬ 
tions to the household in c.'ish or 
kind, not on what was earned. It war 
clear from the beginning that at least 
a part of a man^s eaniings (though 
this varied a great deal from in¬ 
dividual) never reached the family. In 
talking with village males, they were 
quite open about it. A village man 
needs money for his tea, hus toddy or 
other alcholic beverage, his b'dis, his 
dress, at times for gambling or 
womanizing, or other male activities. 
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These were taken for granted as nor- 
n«a] male prerogatives T>y most oi 
our informants* husbands. Thus, much 
more of males' earnings was siphoned 
off from the household than female 
earnings. (We are attempting to get 
an exact measure of this in the second 
stage of our research.) In some places, 
women also take some money to buy 
themselves food when they are work¬ 
ing (though this is mostly a replace¬ 
ment for the food that was formerly 
provided under more feudal work 
conditions). However, on days when 
they do not work, they are unlikely 
to buy themselves anything apart 
from an occasional pan. What is strik¬ 
ing is tnat both the men and women 
do not see this as something wrong, 
but simply take it for granted. This is 
the way things are. However, it did 
happen in the course of collecting the 
data from our project in Kerala, that 
a few husbands who had n it been 
giving anything to their households 
at all, started to give something so 
that they would not see .1 blank in 
the columns meant to mark their 
contribution. (Report from Janaki 
Panicker, November 1981). 

It will be noted that the minimum 
amount contributed by women is 
larger than the minimum contributed 
by males in every case. Thu;, if a 
woman woiks, her contribution is in¬ 
variably significant. It should be noted 
that the" figures m Table 6 for 
CThing^epot (1) ami for Birbhuin (1) 
would have been much higher for both 
males and females if we had collected 
the data for an entire year. In the 
case of Chingleput, we missed the 
entire second paddy harvest season in 
the vilkigc. But comparing Chingle¬ 
put (1) with Thanjaviir (1) we see just 
how poorly off the labourers in 
Thanjavur (1) are. 

(^INCLUSIONS 

It is clear that many of these hou'^c- 
holds fall below the poverty line, 
however it is defined. It is also dear 
that without the female income, they 
would probably not be able to survive 
at all. To ignore the imporlam« ot 
this female income in development 
planning would be Ihtal, for it is 
they who provide for the basic nutri¬ 
tion of the next generation. The 
introduction of any technology which 
in any way further reduces their em¬ 
ployment opportunities to earn, with¬ 
out readily available alternativer, can 
only bring more harship in to their 
lives. This has already been demon¬ 
strated by the introduction of rice 
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iccx>Nidwi^ 

ffljllE. Thus/trattftpbntitig machinery 
or heribiddes, about which quite a 
lot IS heard now^-days, Would cer¬ 
tainly take away a large share of their 
I woik and earnings. Two important 
things that emerge from our data are: 

(i) the introduction of any innovation 
m paddy cultfvution would mune- 
cliately throw these women out ot 
work; and (ii) even with the existing ^ 
arrangement, there is urgent need for 
creating additional employment foi 
these women. 

Notes 

1 The research on this pioject has 
been partially supported by a 
aiant from the Indian Council ol 
Science Research, and 
paitially by a grant from the 
Smithsonian Institution t» hen 
Mencher through Lehman College 
of CUNY. 

j. I he question ot the oiigin of ugii* 
culture in general everywheic in 
the world, and oi rice tulliva- 
tion in particular in the Asian 
toiitest, still post's A number ot ' 
piohleins. It h.is been hypotheas- 
cd by many aicheoloei^U that 
woineii may have been tlie first to 
domesticate plants, snue it is 
known that m most hunting and 
gathering societies women have 
been primarily responsible lot 
liathering. However, it may well 
be that such, hypothesis can 
never be tested (witout the h\po- 
thetica' science* fictioii time- 
machine.) Nonetheless, it docs 
.seem icasoiiable, smee individua's 
who gather plant products day attn 
day, veai alter year, aie more 
likely to leant about their patterns 
and ixxssibK to make experiments 
than those who devote moie it 
their time to hunting. 

^ Tn the late fifties and early sixties, 
Mencher carried out field work in 
rural areas of Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
and West Bengal. Duiing the « 
course of this field wotk, a fairly ^ 
large number of photographs of 
routine agricultural opeiations 
were taken. Checking thes»\ one 
can sec many instances of women 
alone woiking in the naddy helds. 

4 It was while interviewing a group 
of women workers m 1975 in the 
presence of the local CPM leader 
m one of our villages that Men¬ 
cher and Janaki Panicker wen* 
able to bring out one < f the 
special forms of exploitation of 
female labourers that the local 
leader had never heard of. (This 
was a practice of hiring seven 
women for work, making one of 
them stay back and work in the 
household compound of the land- 
owner, and then asking the other 
six to sfaa*e their earnings with 
the seventh.) 

5 We are also keeping records not- 


**** U) which women learn to 
l«ep ^ ^chaats themselves, 
U) Mhich women leant only to 
kwp them with the help, of an¬ 
other family member, and (3) 
which never learn to keep them 
Iheinselves, as well as towards the 
end of woik in a raiiicular 
village, to get some notion oi 
how the women feel abiiut the 
charts. 

The village assistants ate tianied 
by our senior research iflicers. 
In the beginning they go around 
with the senior person watuhuig 
her do the work. Aftei a few days, 
they siait making questions, and 
^•Jhong to the villdgers thcmselvt s. 
Aitei an initial training pcimd, 
they are left alone for 3-4 weeks 
after which time the semoi in¬ 
vestigator then returns and chedks 
up on Ihcir work. Obvious'y 
there has been a consideiable 
range in their ability to do ;his 
kind of work and in their under¬ 
standing of what we are seeking, 
as well as their lapport wirh ihc 
villagers. Some have needed mon 
supeivision than otheis. 

Onginally Janaki Panickei was 
the senior invesHgator in charge 
oi the work in both Keiala and 
lannl Nadu. (In I act, she was rcs- 
sponsiblc foi the data collected 
in both of the Tamil Nadu vil¬ 
lages reported on in this pajter) 
Later on, it became clear thut the 
work in each state was more than 
enough for one person. So we 
<*nt!agt'd anothei iiersoii, R Va- 
santha to take chaige of the woik 
in Tamil Nadu For West Bengal, 
we have had two difteient 'senior 
mvestigatoi.s Bela Bacidvopadhyay 
(who was in charge of the data 
collection for six villages, includ¬ 
ing the two reported m this 
papei) and Sipra Majumdar who 
IS now woiking in two villagew.. 
They worked directly under the 
authors and were <«upei vised bv 
them. Janaki Panicker hclpad in 
training R Vasantha. 

For our landowning sample, wc 
have used a method of diary 
keeping in order to try and learn 
something about their work re¬ 
lated to agriculture throughout 
the year. During the liist phase 
of the project we asked the wo¬ 
men to keep dianes ui which 
they wrote everything they did or 
talked about in relation to agri¬ 
culture. However, we found that 
while some women wrote excell¬ 
ent diaries with considerable 
detail, the majority were ver\' 
irregular or stopped altogether 
after a while. Therefore, we de¬ 
cided to use a kind of punted 
diary containing; 22 items of acti¬ 
vity which the women could mark 
off each day. These dianes are 
collected each month, though 
much easier to get most woman to 
keep a diary and also to maik. 
they lack the richness of the wnt- 
ten diaries of some women. There- 
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fore where feasible, we have con¬ 
tinued to ask one to Hhtee women 
m each village to keep written 
diaries which we can subject to 
a kind of qualiutive analysis 
(even though they may not ba 
amenable to the kind of quanti¬ 
tative analysis that vhe printed 
dianes are). Details about the 
landowning women will appear m 
a later paper. 

9 The dchmtion of a full day de¬ 
pends on many factors, including 
how close the work place is ti> 
where the laboureis live, what 
kind of negotiations have gone on 
between the labouiers and land- 
owners (especially in regions with 
agricultural labourer unions), as 
wcU as on Vocal customs. 
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ECONOMIC AND KKJltCAL WBEELY 


TFS PEERLESS MAN SPEAJCS f 


Who gave the Govemment 
the rig^t to spend our money? 


i 


WedkL 

And you—ourcertificate- 
holders. Rs250 awes 
'*'N invested in Govanment 
' oistody he^ realise 
natioi^ priorities. 






From the very first day of its 
ljupwli, tmr Social Welfare Schemes 
have pur the inreicsr of 
certtfuj re-holders above all else. 
Every paisa collected has been 
invested in Government custody— 
GP Note s and Fixed Deposits with 
nationalp ed banks The figure fur 
this scar has already crossed the 
Rs2S0 crorc mark (and the 
Company’s Total ^ sets have gone 
up 10 Rs300 crorcs' I his investment 
pulley, unique to Peerless, apart 
liom affording total sccurits to the 
11 vector, IS playing another mnjoi 
tole in the national context 1 hese 
funds arc being utilised by the 
(luscrnnicnt to meet urgent national 
piiontics So, ench one of our 12 
million ccrtifujce-hulders is doing 
his or hei hit to lurthcr the national 
cause—bUiMing a letter, more 
prosperc u Indi i for the generations 
to come 

Yes, our certificate-holders arc 
proud to base gi\en the Government 
ihe right to spend their money 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Peerless Team renews a pledge—to 
work towards the greater good of the 
common man and our mutheiland. 


THE FIRST 
NJFIFTY YEARS 
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SIET Women’s CoU^e: Struggle Continues 
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PROVIDING eonvincing teasons for its 
actions, and acknowledging its account¬ 
ability to the wider community is> how- 
t;ver, hardly the name of the game for 
a private educational institution like 
SIET College which — making the 
most of a legal situation that remains 
tangled and full of ambiguity — has 
repeatedly Jaid claim to special protec¬ 
tion under the Constitution. Jt appc.u.s 
that to explore the legal dimensions of 
tlic SIKT story, to look into the legal 
basis of the claims of the SIET manage¬ 
ment, Is to venture into terrain littered 
witli judicial opinions but containing 
little that is firnily established.*'' 

On the face of it„ Article 30 of the 
Omstilution, quoted so readily by 
'miciority* manageincnts, does at least 
possess the merit of clarity. The first 
.Nub-;i>iicle .states; 

All minorities, whether based on 
religion or language, shall have the 
right to I'stablish _ and administer 
emicatJonal institutions of their 
choice. 

This makes the p’ain democratic point 
that religious an cl linguistic groups 
must enjoy the freedom to foster Ihcir 
langimgc and religion. The second 
Sub-article directs the State ni>l to be 
hostile to .such minorities when grant¬ 
ing aid to educational ins-itutions ■■— 
an in-bulit democratic and secular 
guard against the use of financial 
coercion against niinori'.ies. 

But clearly stated as Article 30 is, it 
leaves a number of questions un¬ 
answered. In the first place, does the 
‘right to administer* also include the 
right to maladministcr? Chief Justice 
Dos, delivering an opinion on the 
historic Kerala Education Bill of 1957 
(a pioneering at.empt to brkig some 
regulation to the affairs of ‘minority’ 
inslitutions), presented the issue in this 
way; — 

The right to administer cannot 
obviously include the right to tnab 
administer. The minority cannot 
surely ask for aid or recognition for 
an educatiaiuil institution run by them 
in unhealthy surroundings, withwt 
any competent teachers, jx^ssessing 
any serablEmce of qualification, and 
wmch does not maintoin even a fair 
standard of teaching or which teaches 
matters subversive of the welfare of 
the scholars. It stands to reason, then, 
that the constitutional ri^t to ad¬ 
minister on educattonal institution of 
their choice does not necessarily mili¬ 
tate against tbt claim of the S^ate to 
insist tiiat in order to grant aid the 

[The first pert of this report appeared 
last week.1 


fState may prescribe reasonable regula¬ 
tions to ensure the eJicellenoe of the 
institutions to be aided,* 

A second question arising from 
Artic'e 3o involves its n^lationship with 
other ])rovisions of the Constitution. 
Should it, for example, be understood 
as overriding, <jr having i)recedence 
over, .\rticlo 43, which promises io 
workers ‘’a living wage, conditicjns <>f 
work ensuring a decent standard of 
life and full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities*'? How 
does it stand in relation to the Kunda- 
iiHVibd Rights set out in the Constitu¬ 
tion. iiieliuling the right of association 
and of freedom n{ si)oech? l>5os 
Article 30 in lact huud to eniplojcrs 
like the .S’lE 'Irust the fn*edom to re¬ 
quire that tiieir cmi)loycc.s rema’ii non- 
unionis<*d? 

Thirdly, can the attempt of univer¬ 
sities to regulate and standardise the 
educational activities of college*; aifiJiat- 
I'd to them Ik? reasonably cfjiistnied as 
:i violation of the ‘fundamentai rights* 
of minoritx' instiliitioas under Article 
30? Is tht? attempt to regulate, say, the 
cxaitent of courses, the appointment of 
teachers, the conditions of employment 
of the teaching staff and the conduct 
of examinations to l>c sch^ as unwar¬ 
ranted outside interference in a pro¬ 
tected preserve? 

Fourthly — and perhaps most to 
the. i)oint — what does ki fact ooiistl- 
liitc a ‘minority*? Former Supreme 
Court Judge V R Krishna Iyer has 
stated the question in a i>articu1arly 
sharp form: 

WIk) is a ‘minority’? Every caste? 
What is the scope of the religious 
protection? To thrive by ninntog, as 
you please, medical, eiudneering or 
arts and sdence oollegesr New lines 
must be drawn clarifying the inten¬ 
tion of the forcing fathers.^ 

Even if a more exact definition of tl ** 
icrni ‘minority* could be arrived at. 
there would remain the problem of de¬ 
fining what constitutes a minority 
institutkm. Is it to be understood simply 
or primarily as one owned and con- 
trolled by members of a particular 
minority comnumity? Or is the consH- 
tuency to which the institution caters, 
or aims to cater, also to be a considera¬ 
tion?* 

In the case of SIET College, the 
goals of the institution and the nature 
of its proposed constituency were clear¬ 
ly set out 4n the Meniorandwn of 
Association of the STE Trust, registered 


with the Registrar of Societies in 1961. 
'IImj document, avai!abJc at the Re- 
uLstrar’s office, dcfinc.s the aims and 
objects of the Trust as the promotion 
oi “education of all types and grades 
.imong the people of the cuiintry in 

ucnenil aiul in particular among the 
Backward Cliusses and Scrheduled Castes 
w ith a view (o accelerate the liquida¬ 
tion of ignorance, superstition and 
illiteracy*'. The Trust also declares its 
aim “to strive... to S 2 *ciire the ciiUiiral, 
social and ecxjiiuinic we'fare of lh«* 
people in general and of the Backward 
C!as.sc‘^' in particular..." 

Given the explicitness i>f these slatc- 
jiien's, it us interesting that a .signi- 
fii'antly modified version of the Trusts 
Memorandum of .\ssoriation has re- 
ci’ntly iK'cn in circuation. In this new 
tloeiimcn^, the aims and f)bject.s have 
.i>snjned an alisorbingly different form. 
The Tnust, it now appears, has always 
sought to pnunotc “education of all 
tvpcus and grades among the people of 
the country and the Backward Com- 
inanity of Musltms with a view to 
accelerating the liquidation of ignorance, 
superstition and illiteracy amongst 
them*' (emphasis added). Similarly, the 
Trust has, fn>m the start, striven "to 
secure the spiritual cultural, social and 
(oonnmic welfare of the Backward 
Mktority of Muslinut in i>articular and 
incidentuily benefi'ing the general 
piililic also...” (emphasis added*). 

With the original document available 
for inspection w^illi the Registrar of 
S(x;ietie.s, it is unclear what is hoped 
to Ijo gained through the circulation of 
:i significantly rewritten docivnent. On 
t)«e face of it rt would hardly seem to 
strengthen the legal basis of the 
college's claim to minority status. In¬ 
terestingly enough, when the experience 
of the college is actually ineasurcd 
against the.se revised aims and objects. 
.s<»ic serioiLs problems arc apparent. 

* For one thing, economically disadvan¬ 
taged Muslims of the college have 
hardly b(?en singled ot*t for special 
help. Although a fund was set up 
earlier to provide financial support to 
.such students, during the past two 
years 40 of these scholarships have been 
tcivninatcd by the Trus^ on the grounds 
that the parents of the students had 
been insufficiently supportive of Trii.st 
po.sib'oijs. While most of the girls were 
able to scrape some money together to 
(Complete their studies, their time at 
this ‘mkiority* ins‘itution has clearly 
involved them in considerable hardship. 

Rstahlishing firni ‘minority’ creden¬ 
tials is clearly of cnicia] importance to 
a college like SIET. Besides providing 
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coYistitiitiotial piotectiun in j^irnt^ral, the 
claim In miii<»rity stutius haA;, in Tamil 
N’adii, allowed .siieh eollei^es to exempt 
themscive.s from a good part of the 
provisions of the Tamil Nadu Priva'e 
(aillcge.s (liegiilaiion) Act ol U)7(i, The 
range and character <il tin! exeinx^tirai*; 

- in a Ma'e vvliere tlie hulk ol privatt* 
colleges clami ci)inojit\ stutiLs of one 
U»rm or another" —^ is Quite ^trik^ng. 
rnder Ihe \cl, minority colleges arc 
evcMiiplcd lioiii Sections II to M, which 
stipiila'c the lonnatioii of a f^ollegc 
('orjitni tec *o he coinpoiseii of tiie 
ITinripal and two senior professors and 
which set #ait hu this non-Maruigciiiciil 
hod> Qiiiti* broad iviwers of adiiiliiislra¬ 
tion, appointment and discipline; Irom 
Section IS(2), which rcipuies that a 
standard of coiidiict lor teachers drawn 
lip l)\ maiiugeiiieiit.s lie made consistent 
with lljc pnivishms ol the Act; from 
Section 19, which requires managements 
to gel government permission prior to 
dismissing, removing or demoting a 
teacher or other employee, and to 
suspend a teacher or employee for a 
maximum of two months -- onlv when 
«in enquiry into gross misconduct is 
eontemplated: and from Section 20, 
which states that teachers and employ¬ 
ees have the right of appeal against 
dismissal, removal or demotion. And, 
however bad conditions within a college 
might be, however dubious or downright 
illegal the oracticcs of a ‘minority* 
management. Section J2 of the Act is 
quite categorical; 

No'witlwtanding aiiv thing Lon'ained 

in this Chapter, the guveminent shall 

n(>t take over the manageinent of any 

Tninoritx college under Section 30. 

Indeed, so limited i^ the reach ol 
this Act that when SIET College sus¬ 
pended first->ear admissions, the only 
action the Goxemment of Tamil Nadu 
declared itself able to take, under the 
provisions of the Act, was to begin 
proceedings against the Trust for viola¬ 
tion of Section 25 read with Rule 16 
the requirement that colleges give at 
least six months' notice to the govern¬ 
ment before closing the college or a 
class or course of instruction. The 
Trust, in its turn, filed a petition with 
the Madras High Court seeking to quash 
the criminal proceedings in the Magis¬ 
trate's Court on the grounds that 
Section 25 docs not apply to a minority 
institution - which, the claim runs, 
enjoys a 'fundamental right’ lo close 
down when it pleases. 

In the absence of n .strong stand by 
the Gitvernment of Tamil Nadu, the 
burden of fighting for the integrity and, 
in this case, for the survival of a major 


educational institution has fallen upon 
its staff and students. Indeed, if there 
is a positive dimension to the SIET 
story, it lies in the readiness of the 
college's democratic movement to 
shoulder this task and to do so on a 
platform of united action. Over the past 
three years, this movement has held 
together in the face of persistent man¬ 
agement efforts at divide and rule. The 
Teachers’ Foruimi has failed to make 
significant inroads into AUT strength; 
attempts to set student against teacher 
(including the use of smear tactics 
against AUT activists) have proved 
futile: and recurring efforts to play up 
the communal angle and to apply 
pressure to Muslim AUT mohibers 
appear to have met with minimal suc¬ 
cess. 

The factors behind this impressive 
degree of unity, behind a movement 
which has time and again proved its 
durability whereas, in other colleges, 
it has weakened under pressure, appear 
to be these. In SIET College by 
local standards an unusually large edu¬ 
cational institution united action may 
have lH;cn aided by sheer strength of 
numbers. Scctwidly, the movement has 
from 1979 been characterised by a sense 
of determination which derives its force 
from the refusal to tolerate the intoler- 
ahte. This attiiiidc on the part of the stall 
;iud .stiukMits — a ke> factor Ix'hind llie 
initial wave of struggle has tended 
to spur an almost-spontaneous ccmiing 
together of the three sections when one 
or the other is under attack, Minnie 
George articulated this process when 
she spoke ot the impact on the move¬ 
ment of management penalties and 
attempts at victimisation: 'The more 
they attack us, the closer we come 
together. That's something they've 
never been able to learn”. Thirdly, the 
growing clout of the college teachers’ 
movement, particularly in the city of 
Madras, has clearly been a major factor. 
Coming to SIET College to join relay 
fasts or help picket, prepared to strike 


work — and lose jiay for prolonged, 
periods, AUT members In the city and 
throughout the state have provided the 
SIET movement with visible and reli¬ 
able support. In the most recent round 
of struggle, this factor in particular 
appears to have weighed heavily with 
the Tamil Nadu government. 

Organised around the demand for a 
govern.ment take-over of SIET College, 
the campaign launched in late July has 
involved steadily intensifying forms of 
struggle. Beginning with a week-long 
relay fasten front of Madras Univcrsit> 
and the collection of some 15,000 
signatures for a petition demanding the 
opening of first->ear admissions, the 
campaign in early August moved into 
the city colleges where the AUT units 
staged relay fasts and other forms of 
protest. In SIET College itself, the 
staff and students kept up the pressure 
by holding regular demonstrations at 
the college g«ites and in front of the 
Trust office. Following the arrest of 
three teachers and one non-tcaching 
emplo>ce for the ‘crime* of beginning 
an indefinite fust, there began a period 
in which the Madras police made rather 
obvious efforts to ‘get lough’ with the 
pio’c.st<>r,<. The iiiorning ol Aiijrii.st 24- 
for example, saw a large contingent of 
po icif, many ol tliern heluioted and with 
batons at the ready, assembled at the 
college gates, while a police photogra¬ 
pher made his rounds. When teachers 
and students attempted to enter the 
Principal’s room to protest against the 
arrest of the four hunger strikers, they 
weic ill till'll arrested in large nuiTiiM'rs. 

The response of the AUT was to 
direct its members in the Madras city 
colleges to boycott classes from August 
26. AUT members from other colleges 
joined in the daily picketing of SIET 
College and in protest actions outside 
(he office of the Trust; reports of mass 
arrests of teachers and students became 
a regular feature of Madras newspapers. 
On September 3, the Tiruchirapalli units 
of the AUT began an indefinite strike 
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itenmndint! the take-over of SIET 
College, resulting in the closure or non- 
functioning of the majority of city 
colleges. And on September 7, the 
teachers’ strike threatened to assume 
state-wide dimensions: on this day the 
Madurai Kamaraj University Teachers’ 
Union (MUTA) and the Tamil Nadu 
Government College Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion (TNGCTA) were set to join the 
action. 

Signilicantly enough, SepluiilxT fi saw 
,1 major new development: the iiitrodiie- 
tion by the Tamil Nadu government of 
a Bill designed to tackle the problem 
of maladministration in private schools 
and colleges, including those claiming 
‘minority’ status: Entitled the “Tamil 
Nadu Recognised Private Schools 
(Regulation) and Private Colleges 
(Regulation) Amendment BiH”. this 
proposes to anii the goveriiinenl with 

powers of suspension where the manage- 
\ ment of a private school or college is 
found guilty of maladministration or 
irregularities. What is significant about 
the Rill is that ‘minority' institutions arc 
not to be exernplcd; in their'case, the 
’Special Oiriccr* placed in charge of the 
institution during the period of suspen¬ 
sion is to lie drawn from the relevant 
minority community. 

Swiftly passed by the Tamil Nadu 
\>.NCinl)l>, the Bill triggered a immh«T 
of developments. In the first place, 
the AUT called of! its boycott of classes 
in anticipation of a government take¬ 
over of SIET College. U was, however, 
decided to continue the agitation within 
the college: the Trust, besides showing 
no sign of beginning first-year admis- 
f sions, had on August 31 placed eight 
teachers and three non-leaching staff 
under suspension for alleged ‘indisci¬ 
pline* •" - a clumsy attempt at victimisa¬ 
tion. 

The second result of the Bill was the 
sounding of alarm bells within the 
minority educational institutions. 
[>uring the week following the introduc¬ 
tion of the Bill, considerable pressure 
appears to have been applied to the 
SIE Trust by leaders of the Organisation 
of Muslim Educational Institutions and 
Associations of Tamil Nadu (OMEIAT). 
Angered by the Bill, and sensing that 
the rigid stance of the SIE Trust might 
be threatening its own long-term 
interests, this organisation finally suc¬ 
ceeded on September 13 in squeezing 
out of the Trust an undertaking to open 
first-year admissions. In a related deve¬ 
lopment, representatives of other 
minority institutions have begun mobi¬ 
lising opposition to the Bill. Meeting 
on September 13, members of the 


Christian, Muslim, Punjabi, Gujaraii 
and other ’minority’ communities in the 
city attacked the very notion of a 
general law to rectify maladministration 
in educational institutions, arguing that 
snu’h leRi.sbtion was optvi to abuse UikI 
aiiiitrary enforcement and was i-specialK 
ilarigcroiis in a situutioii where ii[iinoritie.s 
were coming under increasing attack, 
(•iving more than a liint of what iiiiMlfi 
lie :dicad slioukl the govcriiiiiCKit prc.ss 
<111 with the Hill, tlnise at the mei^ting' 
warned of an "intensiv** legal battle"* and 
undcriOiik to invohe the Governor of 
Tamil Nadu, the Prime Minister and 
the President in the matter. Muslim 
organisations quicklv chalked out a 
programme of protest, including a pub¬ 
lic meeting and a prtKession. Despite 
these efforts, however, the Bill has since 
received the u.ssent laith of the (iovei 
nor of Tuuiil Nadu and of the IV.sidcul. 

Whatevci the fate of the new Act 
unlikely to be free from complications, 
given the lack of clarity surrounding 
the issue of minorilv right there is 
every indication that at SIET College, 
familiar patterns are seeking to rejisscri 
themselves. A management adept at 
making the tactical retreat has »nce 
again given ground: first-year admis¬ 
sions have gone ahead. Faced with a 
serious new threat legal provision 
for a government take-over - the 
Trust has undergone a little cosmetic 
surgeo'i iu an apparent attempt to 
show that the college management has 
been ‘reconsrituted’ and, therefore, no 
longer warrants suspension, the 
Koundei s brother has slcpi^ed down 
as Correspondent m favour of the 
Founder’s niece. Yet if the uvllegc 
appears to have been handed a reprieve, 
the basic issues, the degply-rwMed 
grievances and contradictions which 
have fuelled a threc-year-lon.g struggle 
remain unresolved. SIET College, des¬ 
pite its fighting democratic movement, 
remains an institution whose manage¬ 
ment will suspend a teacher or 
employee, or deny them an increment 
or a chance for further study, on the 
most trivial of grounds; will put 
‘offenders* on trial and mete out punish¬ 
ments without even the pretense of a 
fair enquiry; will turn a deaf ear to 
serious grievances relating to pay, in¬ 
crements, promotion, confirmation and 
upgradation; will dose down at will 
facilities like the hostel and cafeteria 
vital to the functioning of a major 
educational institution; will, in the face 
of protests from parents, teachers and 
students, allow male ‘security’ guards to 

roam the campus; and will by all means 
possible seek to frustrate the funda¬ 


mental right of Its teaching and non¬ 
teaching employees to join the associa¬ 
tion of their choice. It is these realities 
which dictate tliat the .struggle for last¬ 
ing, democratic change at .SIET College 
continue. 

(Concluded) 

Notes 

> F’oi the lollowiiig diseiLssion ol 
some ol thr legal i&siies involved 
in the SIET story, I .should like 
to tlioLik K <!}handrii, lawyer and 
legal advi.ser to the .'Vlfl' and 
MUTA, who provided many ol lb«* 
pcfxpectives. 

1 in He Kerala Education Bill. IU57. 
AIR 1958, SC 956. 

•j V R Kri.slum Iyer, "The Soci.il 
Mission ol Law”. Orient Eongman. 
1976 p 172. 

6 Chief Justice O.l**. again ctMiiinen- 
ting (111 the 1957 Kerala Education 
Bill, delivered the following opinion: 
"The real inijxirt of Artich^ 29(2) 
and Article 3(K1) lot th(> Consti¬ 
tution] seems to ils to he that they 
clearly contemplate ii tninority 
instfhilion with a .sprinkling ol 
outsiders admitted into if". This 
docs not, however, apiicav to be 
the generally accepted legal inter¬ 
pretation. 

7 According to the Statistical lland- 
liook of the Covt'Tumeiif ot Tmnil 
Nadu for 1975. there were a total 
of 183 colleges in the state, 51 ol 
them govenniient-run and 132 
private ’aided* collcgt s. Of the 
latter, K Chandrii (‘stinuiUs tha’^ 
between 7() and 75 per cent claim 
minority status, 

S The Hhuitt, Scj)t(scb<-r 14, 1982. 


Ganga Asbestos C'cinent 

( ;anga asbestos ( ;em liNT is 

coming to tbi? niarkc'f on januar) 10 

with a publjc issue <il 11.00 lakh 

shan\s, of Rs 10 <‘acli, lo laisc a 
part of the finaiut* for its Ks 6.,S4-frorc 
projm for animal mamifacliirc of 
30,000 tonnes of asbestos ccincnl pres¬ 
sure piiH'S, 'Ihc project is located at 
Daryapnr, a backward :irca of Rac 
Bareli district of liP. Th** coinpar-\ 
ha.s onteicd a tccimical <.-olI:ibor;iiion 
agrecijicnt with lisdi'rabail ■\sbc.-»io.s 
Cement ProdiKMs. 'Irial runs of the 
plant arc cxpt'clcd to conimcnc<* from 
April 1983 and coininerciai prodiicnon 
from the sub.s<Mpicnt mouth. 1 he com¬ 
pany will be inaiiufaeliiriiig, for the 
first time in India, AC pn'ssnrc pip* s 
of 5 mctre.s length, while <*thcr manu¬ 
facturers arc all making pipes of 4 
metres length. According lo the Sixth 
Flan, total demand for AC pipc,s is 
estimated at 2.96 Likli tonnes in 1985. 
'I'lie prixsent aggregate capacity in the 
unintry is 1.02 lakh tonnes per ai.nvm 
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THE PFFRIFSS MAN SPFAKS 6__ _ 

We have one free benefit we wish 
people didn’t have to use. 



Free Accident Insurance 
Benefit up to Rs50,000. 
Because tragedy may strike 
when you least 
expect it to. 


Tragedy is no respccccr of pcrsonh 
or places But ic has one common 
factor Ic leaves behind someone 
bereft and numb with gnef 

From Its vtry start in business 
Peerless had resolved to do 
everything in its power to bitter the 
lot of the common man Hcncc, the 
highly apprciiatid and very 
successful Social NX tlfare Sdicines, 
which were aimed to encourage the 
common man to save from tins, the 
next step seemed natural and 
obvious f-ree Accident Insurance 
Benefit And so in 1972, Peerless 
reached another milestone the Free 
Accident Insurance Benefit sraitcd 
operating 

Issued by arrangement with the 
National Insurance Co 1 td , the free 
Accident Insurance benefit is 
provided With certain types of 
certificates on any single life for a 
maximum of Rs SO,000 To date. 
Peerless has been privileged to 
provide this free and timely 
assistance totalling Rs32 lakhs, to 
nominees of our Certificate holders 
who lost their lives in accidents or 
natural calamities 

In this Golden Jubilee year the 
Peerless Teant renews a piedge—to 
work towards the greater good of the 
common man and our motherland. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

Populism and the Plan 

Sanjaya Bani 


COMING as it did only two months 
before the elections to the state 
Legislature the launching "of the Mid- 
Day Meals Scheme for school children 
in the age group of 6 to 11 jears has 
iiuturully been viewed as a pre-election 
stunt. This' widespread impression 
prevails, despite almo-st daily denials 
by the ruling parry, because Andhra 
Pradesh is simply nc^t in a position as 
of today to take on the tinaneial 
burden iiF sneli .i massive and c*redit- 
able programme. And what surprises 
most observers that the st.ile’s eco¬ 
nomy should have come to such a 
pa.ss when bi.rcly a \car ago the then 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of 
India had commended the state gov¬ 
ernment for its ‘priilent financial 
management*. 

Tor the firs! time in almost a 
decade Antihra Pradesh is financially 
in the red and, what is more, that too 
on the cvr of an election. Over the 
past several >cars the state p/ivern- 
ment has rtlied more on better tax 
administration and InioyaiM-y of e.\ist- 
ing taxes rather than on any new tax 
measures to mobilise resources. The 
continued political instability over the 
last two years ha.s seriously impaired 
this ability of the state government to 
mobilise additional resources and has 
thereby pushed the .slate into u seri- 
OII.S financial crisis. The Sixth Plan 
(lySO-SS) began with the seeds of 
instability being sown in the attempts 
to dethrone Chenna Reddy. Once 
Chenna Reddy was convinced that 
he had to go he embarked on a scries 
of fiscal adventures that were clearly 
aimed at putting his succe.^sor in 
trouble. Running a ministry that was 
bulky and un.stable from the very 
start, Anjiah, Chenna Reddy's suc- 
ce.ssor, was handicapped from the be¬ 
ginning even if he had any good 
intentions of tightening the state's 
belt and mopping additional resources. 
(Of course he did Unnul s<iiinc of his 
predecessors more wasteful projects.) 
While commiting himself to more ex¬ 
penditure Anjiah did not cither levy 
new taxes or tighten the tax adminis¬ 
tration. The next Chief Minister, 
Venkatram, began with solemn com¬ 
mitments to salvage the state but his 
brief tenure was haunted by the pras- 
pect of the impending election. 

As a result of this continued ins¬ 
tability Andhra Pradesh has paid a 


heavy price in terms of stepping uo 
its Plan outlays and has been forced 
to be content with un aritiiial i>]an 
of Rs 6S0 crore on the eve of elec¬ 
tions. (When asked to comment on 
the developmental implications of 
political instability in Andhra Pradesh. 
Rajiv Gandhi, is reported to have 
said that if the flight of .in aircraft 
will not suffer as a result of a change 
in pilots why should the. progress of a 
state suffer as a result of a change 
in Chief MiiiLstcrs.) In short, political 
instability over the last few years has 
ineiint lliat a govcTnnieeit which had 
a comfortable surplus at the begin- 
mng o.' the Sixth Plan pcrhnl i.s today 
laced with a sizealib* ilcfic'it with 
an eiiilmrra.s.sed and harassed ruling 
part)- unable to pamper the electorate 
and with no one i*l.se but itself to blame 
for this state of affairs. 

It was this predicament tli.^it 
prompted the former chief minister 
and finance minister to organise a 
seminar in June 1982 to examine the 
chances of reordering the state’s 
‘Plan Priorities’ such that more 

money could be found for welfare 

schemes which would please the elec¬ 
torate. (Plan Priorities for Election 
Year, EPW\ Inly 31). 'I'he government 
has tried to reduce its allocations for 
power, irrigation and allied sectors 

and increase its allocations for social 
welfare, education, health and nutri¬ 
tion and so on. However the seminar 
and subsequent attempts in Hydera¬ 
bad and New Deini have not helped 
the state government in securing 
adequate funds for welfare programmes 
without seriously disturbing its exist¬ 
ing commitments to power and irri¬ 
gation. As a result the government 
has proposed in its Draft Annual 
Plan for 1983-84 that the outlays for 
power and irrigation development will 
be slashed from the traditional 50 to 
60 per cent of the Plan to 2.5 per cent 
and in absolute terms the cut implies 
an outlay of Rs 231.5 crore for these 
sectors during 1983-84 as opposed to 
Rs 328 crore during 1982-83. Accord¬ 
ing to all available indications this 
magnitude of change will simply not 
be possible in reality and the govern¬ 
ment will be forced to increase its 
outlays for these sectors and reduce 
its outlays for welfare programmes. 

It was this predicament of the gov¬ 
ernment that N T Rama Rao, the 


leader of the Telugu Desam party, 
fully capitulhed on when he promised 
that if elected to power he would 
implement a whole range of welfare 
programmes. Prominent on hU list 
was the Mid-May Meal Scheme (the 
favourite of fcUow' ‘Film Star-Politi- 
fian’ M (5 Rumarhaiidran). Forced in¬ 
to taking on Rama Ran on his own 
ground the Congress(l) reacted bv 
first working out the budgetary impli¬ 
cations of Rama Rao’s manifesto and 
arguing that it was impossible for the 
government to implement bis schemes. 
When Rama Rao replied by urging 
the people to vote him into office so 
that he could in fact make it possible 
to implement his schemes the state 
government was forced to begin its 
attempts at implementing Rama Rao’s 
manifesto making it clear that dll 
these programmes arc to be found in 
the 20-p<»int prognuTwiie, the most 
important of which — the 16th point 
- - is the Mid-Day Meal Scheme. 

The schffiie aims to cover children 
in the group of 6 to 11 years and 
.stiiiKing 111 chesses 1 to 5. Nearly 60 
lakh students are to be covered by 
this scheme which in a full academic 
year will extend over 220 days. The 
main objectives of the scheme arc tl) 
to increase attendance at school and 
r<-ducc the drviii-oiit rate. (2) to re¬ 
duce illiteracy: and (3) to improve 
the nutritional .standard of the chil¬ 
dren. The fiscal commitment to this 
sch-mc has been very high consider¬ 
ing the original outlay made before 
N T Rama Rao emerged. While the 
total outlay for the entire Sixth Plan 
was to he alwut Rs 11 crore the out¬ 
lay for 1982-83. (From November 14 
when the scheme was launched) is 
Rs 38.4 crere and the outlry envisag¬ 
ed for 198.3-84 is Rs 82 crore. (It is pro¬ 
posed to increase it to Rs 100 crore 
so as to also provide milk and eggs 
to the* children.) 

As soon as the scheme was launch¬ 
ed N T Rama Rao pooh-poohed the 
whole project saying it was being 
hiuncbed just a few clays before the long 
Asiad holidays and was a mere pre¬ 
election stunt which would be with¬ 
drawn after the elections. Promptly 
the state government announced the 
canceltaHon of the holidays for schoeds 
for the Asian Games. 

Reports coming in from the dis¬ 
tricts tell interesting stories. For one 
thing the attendance at .schools has 
markedly improved. The actual figures 
are not yet available but all reports 
suggest that more children arc going 
to school as a result of the assurance 
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of a ineal. flnwevei some piob1em>i 
have emerged Some villd^ic^ report 
thji children of the 'upper cist#* fami¬ 
lies aic not eiliin» at sihool since 
thev hive i<» <ii» iIodr with childicn 
of ‘lower* cistc families In response 
lo this pnblcm some teachers have 
suvROstid thit childtcn be sv.iveJ with 
KKlxfoctl tiKxl like eulis milk 
biead muruku, etc, rather than food 
cooked tit the school Some schools 
base tomnlained that as a result of 
the scheme teachini? has sulfcied since 
teachers iie busv in supe»Miing the 
miintenance of kitch'^is socuiini^ 
pioMsioiis iiirl fookini^ lood Slioiti e 
of utensils is anothci problem ihit is 
being tackled in a most unimai^in iti\c 
mtinner Ofhcials are being despatch¬ 
ed to niaccs as fai iww as Itaivana 
to bus utensils and plates (Of the 
Rs 38 crori allocated for 1987-83 as 
much as Rs 9 ciore is +0 be snent on 
utensils A more imsginiMvc solu¬ 
tion would be to serve food on leaves 
as is the normal piactice in south 
India This svould not onK base 
geneiated addition tl cmnlovment in 
the vilhge industrv that is nvolvcd in 
the production of slit hed Icivcs but 
would also be more hvgientc since 
the problem of chaning plates would 
not ttnse 


These arc organisgtioiial proUems 
which can be sorted out over time 
but the big{*est hurdle yet ts the avai^- 
abilitv of funds. The finance minister 
himself tola pressmen recently thtt 
he was not sure where the funds 
would come f om This >eat th2 
government his dipped into the con- 
tingencv fund but next >car it will 
have to provide for it in the Plan 
The state government has pioposed 
an ambitious Plan for 1983-84 amount¬ 
ing to nearlv Rs 900 crore, as against 
tlx' HsbjO CKiie uppiovtd foi 10S2 S3 
U IS h(»\\cv(r doubtful vvbetbci 
in fact the Plan would be moie than 
Hs 700 tM»i< \ niaxnmiui escahtion 
ot 10 per cent above the present si^e 
IS .'cnci illv expected so tint the 19SS 84 
outl IV would lx uoniid Its Tl*? 

croie luithet, theie arc political 
hurdles to he crossed m secuiing a 
drastic cut tor irrigition and power 
Speaking at the Plan Pnoiities Semi¬ 
nar in fuK 1982 an opposition pntv 
!e idei aignrd lint thus t-ir onlv 

Coastal Andhn had benMitted from 
the investment in irngaTion and it 
was now for lehngani ind Ra>ali- 
seema to gc* then due Will the gov¬ 
ernment be able to den\ this spcciallv 
now when the chief minjs*’ei is from 
l\\\ iliserma iiicl when all the mischief 


inakm m A P Congress (I) are Tclail 
gana leaders? 

A senior minister has suggested 
that the state government would ap¬ 
proach the World Bank foi funds to 
hnance the iingation piojccts. Firstlv * 
this cannot be iclied upon for the 
next years budget md sccondiv luoie 
importantly, the state government will 
have to find the Rupee cvunteipart 
for anv loan it secures from the 
World Bank From where will this 
money come? I he chief minister him¬ 
self has asked the Central government 
to takeover the financing of major 
iirigation In the meanwhile the 
union imam e mmistiv nnd the Plan¬ 
ning Commis«-ion have reportedly re¬ 
fused to accent the c hinges the stare 
government desiics to make 111 the 
scctoi il oiithvs. 

In ‘‘holt, the Mid Dav Mcil Scheme 
mi\ still icmain a pro cLcti >n stunt 
il the government is not ihle to 
cither mohili^L addition)! icsouices 
01 icordet its allocations to vatious 
scctois While the lutei is icvinltd 
as difficult the burner wdl be pos**!- 
blo only if the next elections usbei in 
a petiod of political stability m the 
state Otherwise the govoinmciii will 
have to find inon<\ to piinl a ruw 
edition of the 1983 84 Annuil Plan 
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AS u receiU review ol efiiviromiiental 
literature in the pages oi this journal 
showed,1 radical social scientists in 
India have by and large reiused to 
regard ecology as being anything more 
than a bourgeois deviation troin the 
c'a.ss slniggle. While on the one hand, 
enviroumeiita lists are equated with 
back'to-natiire-ireaks ol the most reac- 
lionary kind, or at best witli techno¬ 
cratic managers who see in ecological 
degradation an oppo*^unity lor inaiii- 
jiulation directed lioiii the boardroom; 
on the other hand, proposals cautioning 
the Third World not hi einiilate the 
rcsonice-wa.slclul lilestyk's ami pattern 
oi UuliisUiaJis'dtion ol the West aic 
viewed a.s jmrt ol a new (and more 
subtle) imperialist conspiracyEven 
those writers who recognise tlu*. pie- 
sciiee ol ecological di'giadatiou rcluse 
to admit its <\\tent, and isr .my case oon> 
ccnlrate their fire on the literature 
I'lnunating iiom the iar (ic, ‘non-radi- 
cul*) end ol the political spectrum. Such 
an attitude not only betrays an ignor¬ 
ance ol' the inessing ecological prob- 
iciiis facing the countiy (a visit to the 
Carhwal Himalayas would acquaint 
one with the dimensions ol what is 
probably the most crucial of Lhi'se prob¬ 
lems), but smacks of a ct:r1aiu arro¬ 
gance in the light ol the peoples’ eco¬ 
logical movements (in which, it must 
be admitted, the estubiished L<'it has 
played little or no part) that have been 
gaining ground over the past decade.** 

In the West, too, socialists have been 
.slow to realise the gravity ol the eco- 
crisis and its attendant implicutiotts. In 
this, they have lagged behind the 
liberals (and even conservatives) who 
were behind the ecological movements 
of the eai'ly seventies. It was perhaps 
the composition of the ecological band¬ 
wagon that made the Left distance itself 
from what it regarded at the time as 
’’nothing more than a bourgeois red 
herring*’.* Nevertlieless, in later years 
socialists have extended their traditional 
critique of the capitalist system to in¬ 
corporate thc! eco-crisfs. 

llic hook under review is sympto- 


by Francis Sandbach; Basil Black- 
iiel. 

malic ol this growing trend. Sandbacb 
has set liiuiseli an ambitioiLs task, cii- 
coinpassitig two mterrclatcd themes, 
firstly, he attempts a synoptic analysis 
ol the literature, U>th in terms ot the 
various explanations that have been put 
iorth to account ior the eoo-cruds, and 
the specihe re.si)ocises in terms oi pres- 
.sure groups, movements, etc. Fobow- 
iiig upon this review and criUtiue, 
Sandbuch arrives at his own Marxist 
iwisition, in an attempt to answer the 
lollowing qiK'stion: “Can environiiien- 
lul problems be adequately laiderslood 
w'ilhout leferencc to the social, econo¬ 
mic and political organisation ol the 
.societies Inun which they aiose?’* 
IP xi). 

En\ IKO.NAIKN’I Al. Mo\ KMKVIS 

The book begins with a chapleu cm 
Ihc rise and decay of environnienlol 
iiiovements in the West. From a review 
ol media coverage and other relevant 
literature, the author .suggc.sts a 
“gradual rise in interest [in the cn- 
viirminent as a public Issue]; the period 
19(id-T2 marked a high point in litera¬ 
ture coverage; and that interest begaci 
to wane from 1973 to 1977” (p 6). The 
phonocncnal growth ol environmental 
movements in the sixties and seventies, 
Imwcver, has .shown no signs of level¬ 
ling off. While there exists no clcarcut 
evidence on the class base ol the diile- 
rent movenu'cits, "most studies have 
shown that the organised <‘nvjronnieu- 
talists arc dominated by the upper- 
middle daises” (p 9). The natiite of 
support was of coui'se linked with the 
type of dommcls put forth — these 
w'cre primarily focused on the need to 
safeguard the envirouiiient for recrea¬ 
tional pill-poses. It may be pointed out 
here that w'hik' such movements have 
their counterparts in India (e g, wild 
life con.servationLsls and the Bombay 
Bachao Committee),* one inixst care¬ 
fully distinguish between tlie.se and 
the struggles ol the forest dwellers 
whfxse very .survival depends on the 
prevention of further deterioration of 
their environment. Tills difference is 


.stiikingly reflected in the respective 
mclhocls us4;d — use of media to in¬ 
fluence govermiicnl policy on the oiic 
hand, and ixipular struggle on the 
other. 

What, then, \va.s respon.''iblc lor the 
di-cay ol ecology as a burning issue in 
the Wcsli* Sandbuch indicates two pos¬ 
sible reasons: first, “ecologists and cu- 
viioninculalisls, for all llieir vehement 
attacks on the busine.ss eomiimiiities ... 
never linked Ilieir attacks with a poli¬ 
tical philo.ioph> tiiat threatened the 
slatu'Iity ol the economic and social 
Older” (p 37); second, the rise in pub¬ 
lic cmu'eui was accompauied by the 
cicutioci ol new guvenuneiil iiLStilutlons, 
leading “to the eoiitainiiicnt ol the issue 
(humgh political and legislature chau- 
ye.s’‘ (p 40). (One may specuJate here 
a.s lu whether the iiicrcaaiiig govern¬ 
mental iiitcrc.st ill ecology iii India, us 
seen lor example in the crealicn of the 
iF-partnient ot Ecology, is in pait dicta¬ 
ted by like vou.'^ifk'rjtiuii.s ol cuntuiii- 
mi'iil ami ccMiptalion.) 

rvnoNAi. AcrnoACiiRS 

Ici the lollowing three chapters, 
Saiidbach highlights the inadequacies 
oi the conventional approaches to pol¬ 
lution and the ccolouica] iiMiveinent, as 
e.xcmplificd by neo-cla.s.Nic.d eiocioniics 
and pliirau.s'l political theoiy. In our 
view, tins (^institutes the weakest por¬ 
tion oi the book, particularly .since 
th<‘.se cTiti(iuc.s liave been developed 
more forceliilly elsewhere.*’ Nevertheless, 
the argmnenls put Iorth are relevant 
in .so Iar as they pave the way tor the 
autliors own Marxist analysis, and are 
biiefjy .SLiminarised IkIow. 

Nt’o-clasisicid economists .seek to 
optimise pollution levels so that any 
hirther reduction leads to greater costs 
ot control than lienefits .so derived. Tlie 
debate among cconoinisls has centred 
aioiind the (picslioti of whether to ap¬ 
ply staiidai’dx oi hues as instniineiits ot 
pollution control. However, both staiid- 
aid.s and taxes are uilliienced and 
dlstovh^cl by economic interests. Like¬ 
wise, the teobnique of cost-benefit ana- 
K.sis (CBA) is also based on nco-clas- 
sic'al a.ssiirnptions of ’individual self- 
interest’ that ignore the reality of class 
('oiitikt imd differential lanver. The as- 
siimptioii that price is determined by 
individual preferences operating in a 
iiMik(‘t cliaiacterlsed by peit(»ct know¬ 
ledge of ‘costs* and ‘benelits* is inva¬ 
lid — in reality, market price Is dlslor- 
ti’d by the ruling cTass who arc in the 
strongest position to determine the price 
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of labour, material inputs, and manu- 
lactur^'ci j^txids (i o> there is lui sucti 
tiling as the ’Iree play ul market tor- 
ves"). On exaiJitning the uxe ui the Kn- 
viniuiiienlal Jinpact Analysis (KiA), 
anutlier much vaunted techni(|uc, in 
Britain and USA, one finds that this 
hiu V* mi the capitalist notion 

that cver> thing has a exchange value 
or market price. ElA, iike CBA, offers 
a teehniijue lor attaching a price to 
environmental and social impacts thut 
havc^ previously uot been exchanged in 
the niaiket. What ignored here too 
i.s that "the ruling class are better able 
to ensure that the process of cvahi- 
'atujci or the mechanisms of the market 
operate in iheir interests*' (p iU5) — 
therelore, such planning techniques 
oniy tend to relicct and rcinlorcc the 
social order ol capitalisiii. 

Jn chaxJlcr 4, the author examines 
Uie xilurallst explanations ui the en- 
viiuiiinentui nioveiiM'nts. These theories, 
iLsing the concept ot ‘pressure groups', 
argue that the success of environmental 
piessure groiqis doixmds on their use 
ol dillcrent resources, such os access to 
iniorinalioii, relation with media, liaison 
with udnihiistrjit<jrs/politiciaiis, leader¬ 
ship skills, etc. The pre.<»sure groups 
that succeed arc those iKst able to 
mobilise such resources, "Competition 
hut ween pressure groups Viud their 
ability U> win cumpuigus arc regarded 
as ei|uivalcnt, then, to iree enterprise 
competition under capilaliMn’* (p IQy;), 
However, "what this scIhhjI ot thoiiglit 
jjiaiiileslly fails to realise is that dil- 
lerciit classes liave different opportu- 
nities ol inohiiisiiig resonrce.s to achieve 
their objective interests’’ (p 113). Fr<jni 
an analy.sis ol the relative success ot 
the.se groups in Britain, one finds that 
though middle class groups have been 
reliitivcly more successful (in influen¬ 
cing policy) tba*i have Jow'er class 
groups, "the really decisive factor is 
tlic interests ot tinandal and industnal 
develo(Miiciit’’ (p 133). IIjc illusion ol 
llic Well are Stale notwithstanding, 
"thr .state has iucre^isingly become 
the servant ot private enteri^risc*’ 
(P i2N). 

Mahxian' Anm.ysis 

Wc now come to the core of the hook 
(ch.ipt<‘rs 5 to 7). in which Sandbacb 
develops his Marxian ann1y.sts of techno¬ 
logy, envirnmnent, and tl»e social 
order. The role of technology is central 
to the eijviionment debate, with the 
optiniisni of the 19f)0s being replaced 
bj' a .sober pessimism cwjcomitant with 
the effect of pollution in a modem 


industrial sr^iety. While a variety ot 
opinions have i^eeii exprcs.sed on the 
relationslup lietwx^eu technology and 
society, the author distirjguishes three 
siu-h views: 

(A) Technological detetinini&m, whioh 
sees the devclopinciiL of technology as 
an iiideiK^ndent untl uutunouiuus force. 
While some see this development as 
iiialevuient and anarchic (notably the 
ifiiintci ciillurc prophet Theodore 
Koszak) otlu'rs cluiiii ttial technology 
can be irce.y inauipulaled by ilecisiuci 
makers in the xmblic ititere.st. In the 
latter perspective, teclmological innova¬ 
tion cun iteul with liolluUoii and re¬ 
source problein.s as indeed with i»\y 
olhci social Ol economic pnjblem. In¬ 
cidentally, this is the arguincni used to 
legitimise technocratic reiuiin Iroiii 
above and tlie repieseiilatiou ol induS' 
Irial monopolies on state and private 
commissions (such us the Club ol Home) 
lor the protection ol the enviromnent,^ 

(B) lieoiioimc and i’olitual deteiiiiui- 
I'jiii, whieli sees technological choice a.s 
ii ])roduct ol economic and political 
I actors. I’hus, neo-chissical economics 
considcTS the deterjiiinants ol techno¬ 
logy to be a prtKliicL ol .snx>])K and 
deinund. Likewise, the pluralist poli¬ 
tical position .sees the prcHnolioii ot 
technology as being dcteiiuined by the 
<*onn)etilive in:irk<*t of individual or 
gionp inteicsts. 

(C:) 1’lie Marxist perspective, W'herein 
tberc 1ic.s n dialectical inli'racLion bet¬ 
ween Leclmology and the social relations 
of pi'odiiotioii. Under capitalism, tlic 
choice ol technology is dictated by two 
major coasiilerations: (i) The lolt: xduved 
by technology in reinforcing the control 
of the cax>italist over tlie w'ork force 
and the lalmnr pn)ces.s; (ii) The role 
teclmolng\' can X)lay in preventing the 
falling rate of i>rofit. The imperatives 
ot rxipital accumulation ensure thvit the 
deleterious impact of technology on 
health and safetv' at work, and on tin* 
external environment, are of secondary, 
indeed minimal consequence. Sir^'e the 
Second World War, while the role of 
S{:lencc and technology has been elevated 
through its use in the military indus¬ 
trial complexes of advanced capttoUm, 
at the same time the jKitential for hu* 
man and environmental catastrophe is 
beyond description Sandbach conecUy 
points out that the destructive potential 
of many modern technologies eff<^ctive1y 
l>rocIudes the use of the so-called 'ob¬ 
jective techniques of tedifiology assess¬ 
ment that views (A) asid (B) put ior- 
w^ard — their iindeiiying assumptions 
Iv^ing at variance with the logic of 


cla.ss societies. In fact, 'Technology 
instead plays a significuut role in sup¬ 
porting or diminishing the interests of 
different classes'* (p 144). The argu¬ 
ment that the. dev<'lopmciit of teclinu- 
logy^ is related lo the interests of tlie 
ruling class is borne out by the experi¬ 
ences ol tran.sler ot technology' to ‘less 
developed* countries (LDCs). Sandbach 
documents several ca.se.<f of technologies 
being transferred w'hich were clearly' 
jnaxipropriale to the general needs of 
the population of the recipient coun¬ 
try, whose ciidownientjf ot resources, 
skills and assets, and social moves, may 
radically differ from those of the society 
where th»; technology vvtus first develoi)- 
cd. The Crccu Bevolution is only one 
instance among many of a technology 
transfer “wliich bcueiits an indigenous 
Idling elite as well the exxiuitcrs ol 
the technology w4io provide the inputs 
and the know-how" (ji 135). 

While wc are in general agreement 
with the overall ihrnsi ol the aigutncul, 
there exi.sl certain ij:aj>s in Sandbach’s 
un.dy.sis of tec-hnology' under capitaJism. 
A siirx)rising oniis.shm, in an cxlensive 
],ibliograi)hy of over fiOO reierences, is 
I he seminal work ol Bairy Commoner, 
"The (.’losing Circle".'’ Cuimiioner, 
whili! clearly recognising that moih ru 
technology is not index>crident of the 
social system in which it oX)eratcs, 
tr.w.*es the origins ol the etx>-crisis lo 
the structure ot modern science and 
technology. The ecological faiJure.s of 
technology arc in large part explained 
i>y die fuel that the hall-niurk of modem 
science is reductiatmm, i e, the fjelid 
that "effective iiiukTstaiiding of a com¬ 
plex system can l>e achieved ])y inve.sti- 
galing the prox)crtie.s of its isolated 
parts''.^ Having defined his problem too 
narrowly, the technologist sees only one 
.segment of what in nature is an endless 
cycle. 

Tec.iI Nc )i .1 k :\ Ci lofc-i'i 

A intm* Lindamental criticism that 
can bt^ made is against Sandl^ach's 
failure to properly dlstjnguhfli between 
tlMxsc et5ological problems that are ger¬ 
mane to capitaU.<im and those that aro 
built into the structure of the jiroduc- 
tion process itself. Undoubtedly, capi¬ 
talism as a sy.stem fosters u conffict 
between the compulsion.^ of individual 
profit maximisation and sodet/a desire 
for a clean, sustainable environment. 
Further, in the Tliird World, where 
capitalism has been imposed from 
aimvc, the poor ate often forced to fylX 
back upon nature, using resources in an 
unsiutidnable faddon in order to m* 
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vive. Nevertheless, there arc asiHsets ot 
modeVn technology that are in them- 
.velves extremely polluting. This has 
^ been iasufficiently realised in the socjV 
^Ust cxnmtries who have often dupli¬ 
cated th<! ill-effects of ciipitalism Hs-a- 
vis the environment The transfoi-ma- 
tion of the social relations of produc¬ 
tion will not siillicc — what is needed 
is the .siu>ercessi*>n of the? capitalist 
mode of production. And for tliat to he 
achWed, the very nature of productive 
forces would have to in many ciises 
undergo a change. (Ev«‘n with regard 
to the relations of production, it had 
lM?en assumed in the pivst that public 
ownership of th<? means ot production 
would automatically transform the pre- 
vioius*y malevolent asix?cts of capitalist 
production rclaticjns. The.se assumptions 
proved to he cnist.akcn wlum, in cnicftil 
respects, Soviet industrialisation iintta- 
Icd the capitalist.yy 

, fn a wtdcomc dex>:irture from ortho- 
' dox Marxist treatment of the subject, 
the author makes a ciilical evahi'ation 
of the Appn>printc or Alternative 
Technf>logy (AT) movement much in- 
fhieiiced by CaTidliian ideas of indus¬ 
trialisation (chiipter G). Not restricting 
himsel! to the narrowly <-oonoinislic 
;ispects of technology choice (ie, in 
terms of relative factor prices and 
factor endowiWMils), Sandhach stresses 
th^ social and environmental cxinstdera- 
tions that are relevant in the choice, 
devdopiiKmt. and diffusion of AT.s. He 
ijiioh's the schciii^' of prel< rences de¬ 
veloped by *\ K N lletldv, which can 
he essentially reduced to the following 
ciitc’ria of technological choice — a 
» piiHcrence for technologies that are 
employment generating, ecologically 
sound, pixjiiiotc self-reliance (1>oth in 
tcmis of invoking moss participation and 
in using local resources), tend to re¬ 
duce raiher tlian reinforce inequalities, 
and which build upon rather than 
neglect traditional skills. Reddy has 
been putting forth these view's with 
great, clarity and i*onvinctu>ii for a 
niiinher of years, hut with scant in¬ 
fluence oil policy-niakc^rs and .soei'al 
.scientists alike. Sandhach rightly points 
out that many AT ent]iu.siast5 neglect 
that the development of Al’s i.s* con¬ 
tingent uimn radical sociul and econo¬ 
mic changes. While there do <‘xist 
certain ATs that can he adapted with¬ 
out any threat to the existing social 
order in g<mera] “to establish alter¬ 
native technologies political campaigas 
fnu.st beexane -j^rt of the ttiain lalmur 
movements' struggles to reduce the in> 
fluence of the capital-owning ruling 
class” (p 182). 


Case of Ciqixa 

China provides an interesting case 
stud)' of the application of the, prin¬ 
ciples derived above on the relation 
hetweeti technology and development 
(Chapter 7). In their first Five-Year 
Plan, the Chinese tried to emulate the 
Russian imttem of industrialisation, 
<inc that hatl led in crucial respects to 
a fu'glect of environmental considera¬ 
tions. This Was done in the belief that 
heavy indu.stry would provide employ¬ 
ment for ChliYa*s surplus rural labour 
and stitniilate the other sectors of tlu’ 
economy. Finding these assumptions 
invalid, this strategy was styon discarded 
for one that emphasised economic 'and 
political decentralisatuxri 'an«l a im»rt? 
ccxdogically oriented path of develop¬ 
ment. The thriLsl was towards the re- 
diictiofi of the gap hetwxen the Three 
Great Difference's’, agriculture and 
iTidnstr>*, ninU and urban, and manual 
and mental. This approach necessitated 
the use of techtiologuvs approprfate to 
■'h- needs of the majority of the popula¬ 
tion in the rural areas smd simul- 
tancuusly avoided the concentration of 
pollution and disriiptinn of lifestyles 
? li.irac'teri.stic ol urliao agglomeration.s. 

It uill he evident ihat the Maoist 
line on techno\>gical devcloimient was 
in many re.spects .simitar to that more 
ref*ent!y advocated by MipxK)rters ol 
ATs. (It is Ihi.s asiv*!-! of Ma</.s thought 
•hat had led several conitnentators to 
compare him with Gandhi, a comparison 
that iiHLSt not he stretched loo far.)*- 
The ciucial difference. iKAvever, is pre- 
(’isiily that “Muo's technology' p>licy, 
unlike proposals for alternative tech¬ 
nology' in the West, wa.s lumx'ver 
firmly rntc*grated in the overall strategy 
of economic and political development" 
(p 187). A.S has been Ixdatr'dK le- 
ctignised, tlie Chinese ex^rience Is an 
ohj<Tt le.sson for countries aiming to 
.icliieve their deve!oTJinent*a1 go.il.s wilb- 
onl destroying the environment. One 
such le.ssori. esivciulJy relevant to 
India, relate.^ to the dramatic successes 
achieved .since 1949 in the Chinese hid 
fo reverse the trend of almost con- 
tiuiion,s dcfore.statroii in the past.*" 

The FinuMK 

Saridliach ends with u ch*apter on 
‘Environmental Futures’ in which the 
Tnaj<ir 'scientific* views on the ‘limits lt» 
giowlh* arc examined, in terms of the 
underlying exi^anations of the eco- 
cri.sis and their future imigiifislM. He 
feels I hat there are three main pasitions, 
that corre.spond in political terms to 
conservative, liberal, and radical, res¬ 


pectively. (However, there docs exfet 
in ;ictual fact a considerable ovcrlaii 
betw'een the.se views in terms of con¬ 
ventional iH>litical aflilialions.) 

(A) Tite Svo-Malihtisuin posilion. 
which holds the demands of an expand¬ 
ing population on finite ixvsoiirces to 
he chiefly resixaisihle. .Such assump¬ 
tions underline the work of the 
Eliriichs, authors <if possihiv the 
fwst known ecological haiHllumk and 
the Clnl) of Rome study that 
actually set the trend for the environ¬ 
ment debate.** 'Hie patJi advocated i.s 
one of the .steady-stah' ccoiioin>’ or 
*iio-growlh society*. As Sandhach argues, 
Malthusian Urgiuneiits can he txiiinter- 
cd hv historical reference to techno¬ 
logical improvement and .substitution. 
More impoitantly, such t'xplunations 
ignore the crucial socio-political fac* 
lor.s that arc behind the eco-crisis.*-'* 

(B> The ccomnnic technological fix 
position, which docs not view the 
growing incidence of ]>ollutk'Vi and 
other ecological crises as necessarily 
impeding ecxinomic growdb. The task 
la-re is to ensure that the nuirkci 
mechanism iiiFIncnccs tin' seaich for 
uew' re.sourcc.s and liettcr conservation 
measures, through tin* eiiforccmcnl of 
appropriat** tax«’s and .staiuTards. The 
doom.sdav svndromc of the Malthusian 
jMTsiiasion is replaced 1»\ a buoyant 
optiiuisiii an<] faith in himVau ingenuity. 
The piospect for economic growth (for 
Iwifh <k'vc'i)ped and devcl«H>i**i? nations) 
is viewed as unending — this a 
leadiiiii econoini.st states th.-if there 
is **nr> reason to suppose that ei^mouiic 
'growth (aiiUot continue lor :iniith«’r 
'■*.300 \raI>**.''• 1'he unrealistic assnmp- 
tion.s and idixilogical underpinnings of 
tin's school luivc been dealt w-ith nLio\e. 

(C.) The Marxist irolitical economy 
liositiou: Uu'ike (A) and (R), the 
Marxist am^roach argue.s that restiurci's 
and pollution c-annot he vicw'cd in 
isolation from .socio-economic processes. 
They '*ar<‘ linked to the organisation of 
c'Ai>ital, the mode of produf-iinn, and 
the iMiyyer bases within society*’ (p 213). 
Rejecting the Malthiisiim ixmtcntion 
that there exist physical txmsfruints on 
priKliiction in the .shap*^ of an ever ex¬ 
panding iKipiilatioii, Marxists urgiic 
that it i.s the logic of the capitali.s* 
s\sl<’iii ihiit leads to large-.scale im- 
einplo>-ment, poverty*. an<l the appear¬ 
ance of ovcrpopiilatioo. Tt i.s the mal- 
(fistrihiition of rcsoiircc.s. both within 
and he'ween natitins. that Ls the mot 
cau.se of poverty. Maixisb prcdici that 
in tiiiM\ paiiHTiing and technological 
choice will come under the control of 
the workers, Tlicn, ''under both state 
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«ncl local wntrol, ccx)nomic drvclop- 
)pmt could be planned to improve 
cTivirotiinenhil working and living con¬ 
ditions, and wastage would be reduced 
Iw avoiding unnecessary competition’* 
(P 221). 

SfKJAIJSM AND KcOMiGY 

Sand bach’s overall conclusion, which 
i.s that socialism is necessary for 
ecological survival, follows logically 
fiom the thrust of his Urguiuciit. The 
issues are clearly and unairibiguoiKsly 
set forth, and there is an awareness oi 
the ixditical .strategies that must Ih- 
forged if an ecologically stable pattern 
of development is to be realised aii>- 
where. Nonetheless, there rornuin tsir- 
tain basic weaknesses in his work. Thi* 
approach is somewhat Eurocentric in 
that lie does not distinguish the 
ecological hazards facing the developed 
nations from thase c'ngendcred by ad¬ 
vanced capitalism. While s«)iue of the 
ecological problems that affUc.t the 
former arc dustiuctivc. e g, detorestation 
and urban slums, others are as a result 
ol replicating the Western pattern ot 
clevckipment. e g, indu.strial tHillution. 
Moreover, the choice of iiidiistrial de- 
vclojifnent may not in all c’a.ses be a 
frf'elv exercised one (then- arc iiicrea-s- 
iiig indications thut the We.st intends 
to ndiX‘ate ixdliiting industries, such as 
paper, in the Third World, Ihert'by 
.safegiiaidiiig its own c<-olog\). Nor is 
there jin awareness in Sandbuch's work 
of the ongoing ecological movements 
in non-W'rstern countries. 

ITiis Euim'cntrhim is also reflected 
ill the author’s failure to confront 
Western SiTience's claims to provide a 
material Ukopia, a claim belied by its 
inability to come to grips with the 
eeo-cri.sis. It is. by now, a cximinon- 
pTace that certain ’primitive* cultures 
viewed the etH)-.':y.stem in its totality, 
thereby ensuring u rational and sustain- 
iible use of natural re.soiirce.sJ' Anil 
these insights of noii-Western .systeius 
of science were (arc) not restricted to 
nature alone. Sandbach, however, re¬ 
mains unaware of these aspects. 

{‘'lltally, while Ills own work repre- 
.scni.s a break fnmi thi; tradition, ot 
orthodr»x Marxism. Sandbach doe.s not 
himself make distinction w'hich is 
in fact a crucial one. For dialectical 
materialism, in its conventional form, 
a bo umceives of the natural world in 
the Bacixiian mould, thut is. as an 
infinitely exploitable convenience for 
die humaii species. 

And it is in this <;xpression of un¬ 
orthodox Marxism that Ihe relevanci* 
of Snadbucha work lies. Karl Marx did 


say that ’’the developed country pre* 
sents to the developing an image of 
its own futiire” (a statement, inciden¬ 
tally, approvingly quoted by the high 
priest of modernisation theory, Daniel 
Lemer).^ But the world has changed 
greatly since his day. and it is now 
clear that the historical development of 
Western Europe and USA were only 
made possible due to the special rela¬ 
tion that then existed Ix'lwcen man 
and resources in that part of the globe, 
one that was greatly lacilitated by the 
control exercised over resources else¬ 
where. The Marxist vision oF a Utopia 
of plenty (“from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs'*), 
imrcalisable in the wake of the depre¬ 
dations of the pa.st centuries, should 
be amended h) the realisable goal ot 
miniimsatioii of human suffering (the 
very real threat of nuclear holocaust is 
anothei important factor henO. Only 
then will we be able to coherently 
integrate the cconological crithpie of 
modem .society into a radical sociali.st 
perspective. 
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Appropriating the Brahmaputra 

Onward March of India’s Rich Peasants 


Ben Crow 


Jill nov.\ the dispute between the sovemments of India and Bangladesh over the sharing of the 
Canga and the augmentation of its waters, a dispute tvhich has raised a irhote set of discussions about 
the development of h^th the Canga and the Brahmaputra^, has been analysed primariltf as a clash of 
the ^national interests" of the two countries. 

This article considers the different proposals put fonvard by India (a Canga-Brahmaputra link 
canal) and Bangladesh (dams and reservoirs in Nepal and a navigation canal between Nepal and Ba^a-^ 
desk) for the augmentation of the Canga waters and their implications and argues that the dispute is no 
longer simply ahtmt the Canga hut is a battle between international capital and India's rich peasantry 
for rwcr development in pursuit of their respective interests. 


JN March 1977, the Congress Party 
Jed by Indira Gandhi was defeated and 
the Janata Party formed the new gov¬ 
ernment. One of the first acts of the 
new t>ovcrnnient was to improve rela¬ 
tions with its neighbours. In April, the 
new government had reached an ^under- 
standing* with the Bangladesh govern¬ 
ment over the sharing of the Ganga. 
Within six months the * understanding* 
was translated into the first treaty lay¬ 
ing down the principles for sharing the 
waters of the Ganga. At that time and 
throughout her period of opposition 
Indira Gandhi criticised the treaty. On 
November 4 this year the treaty expired. 

Thk 1977 Tkka'it 

The 1977 Treaty had two function:.: 
to share the existing dry season flow of 
the Ganga, and to establish negotiating 
procedures (and a deadline) for discus¬ 
sions on how the flow could be increas¬ 
ed in the future. 

During General Ershad’s visit to 
Delhi at} the beginning of October, the 
foreign ministers of India and Bangla¬ 
desh drew up a Memorandum of Under¬ 
standing which was reported as a two 
year 'extension of the Farakka agree¬ 
ment of 1977* (The Hindu, International 
Edition, October 16, 1982). Although 
the text of the Memorandum has not 
yet been published, it >a clear that it is 
nothing of the sort. The two functions 
of the 1977 Treaty are significantly 
changed, to the detrimi^t of Bangla¬ 
desh’s 'national interest*, by the Memo- 
i^dum of Understanding. 

toly last year, when a number of 
acrimoniotts meetings were taking place 
to review the woricing of the 1977 
Treaty, a swuoe oflidal in Ban^adesh’s 
Foreign Office toM oic: "The primary 
itin of the Indii^ la to koodk oB the 
' • \ 


80 per cent clause”. The new Memo¬ 
randum of Understanding omits the 80 
per cent clause which, in the 1977 
Treaty, read as follows: 

...il (luring a parliou>ar 10-day 
period, llw* Ganga flows at Farakka 
come down to siu*h a level that the 
.shall* of BangTade.sh is lower than 
80 per cent of the (agreed shure) the 
release of waters to Bangladesh dur¬ 
ing that lO-day period shall not full 
below 80 p(*r rent of the (agreed 
share). 

During the 1977 negotiations, Bangla¬ 
desh diplomats and engineers were 
looking for a way of ensuring that con¬ 
tinued upstream withdrawals would 
not bite into whatever share of the 
waters wa$ allocated to Bangladesh. 
This clause was the device they chose. 
The waters reaching the Farakka Bar¬ 
rage (in West Bengal) where division of 
the waters takes place would dwindle 
as irrigation was extended in Nepal 
and India, but Bangladesh's share du¬ 
ring the drie.st ten days at the end of 
April was guaranteed at 27,600 cusecs, 
so per cent, that is. of the agreed share 
of 34,500 cusccs. 

Without a guaranteed minimum 
share, any arrangements to divide tfie 
Ganga waters at Farakka are, from the 
Bangladesh perspective, increasingly 
irrelevant. As I was told by a senior 
Indian negotiator in 1978, at current 
rates of irrigation expansion "there will 
be no water at Farakka (during the dry 
season) in fifteen years time**. 

Thus, the first function of the Treaty 
— the sharing of the existing flow — 
may continue, but Bangladesh no longer 
has a guarantee of Ganga water; only a 
share of a dwindling supply. If the 
flow in the Ganga does not fall serious¬ 
ly below average during the next two 
dry seasons, and if the two governments 
•re ablg to egraa how the Bow ahoidd 


be augmented, then this will not matter. 
In the past, however, the negotiations 
over the augmentation of the Ganga 
have proved intractable because they 
raise major questions about national 
(and international) developmenf. 

The second function of the 1977 
Treaty was to establish these negotia¬ 
tions, and the new Memorandum of 
Understanding .significantly modifies 
the circumstances in which the negotia¬ 
tions will lake place. In 1977, the two 
governments mandated a bilateral, 
primarily technical body set up in 1972, 
the Indo-Bangladesh Joint Rivers Com¬ 
missions (JRC), to discuss and agree 
upon the best way to increase the dry 
seasou flow at Farakka. 

The JRC was presented with two 
proposals. Bangladesh argued that the 
flow was best increased by storing 
snow-melt and rainfall in the head¬ 
waters of the Ganga in Nepal (Bangla¬ 
desh, 1978). The Indian proposal (India, 
1978) rejected this option and argued 
for the construction of a link canal to 
carry water from the Brahmaputra to 
the Ganga (with a subsequent stage of 
constructing storage in the Brahma¬ 
putra). During its four years regular 
meetings the Joint Rivers Commission 
was never able to investigate and dis¬ 
cuss the substantive merits of these two 
massive river development proposals 
because two political obstacles stood in 
tile way. 

The Bangladesh negotiators argued 
that their scheme (the dams in Nepal) 
could not be formulated or investigated 
in the absence of Nepalese officials and 
without the involvement of the Nepal¬ 
ese government. The Indian govern¬ 
ment however was adamantly oppfised 
to any notion that the JRC should 
become a trilateral body (with the in- 
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elusion of Nepal) It was not possible, 
theivfoic. to puKced on the Bangladesh 
proposal The second obstacle was the 
perception ot the Bangladesh Govern¬ 
ment that India's proposed Brahma- 
putid Ganpa link canal was mimical to 
Bangladesh's national inteiest, a noose 
around Banttladesh's sovoieignty Hav- 
ina sufleied seiious economic damage 
in 1976 77 as a result of unilatcial with 
drawals ol Gang^i water, the Bangladesh 
government was not willing to allow 
India to gain the ability to contiol the 
Brahmaputra (the link canal will require 
ct barrage across the Biahmaputia 
similai in puinosc to that at Faiakka) 
for this and foi a sciics of other rca 
sons, the Bangladesh membeis of the 
JRC leftiscd to discuss the link canal 
As one Bangladesh membet told me in 
1981. "Wc feai that if the link canal 
IS approved and studied we will lose 
oui heads, ur il thcic is a change of 
government wc will be put in lail" It 
was not possible, thciefore, to proceed 
with the Indian proxnisul The 
so\creignt> of Nepal and the sosereignlv 
ot Bangladesh stoi>d in the wav ot 
substantive discussions, and the Indian 
government was not willing to make 
changes which might have accommodat¬ 
ed those “national interests”. 

Ihe Gandhi-Ctshad Memorandum of 
Understanding has changed all that, it 
has simpK blushed the obstacles aside 
The IRC has been “directed to 
ensure that a lull and final agreement 
{•k arrived at” {Jotnt (untmumque, 6 7 
Octobei 1982, para 12), Nepal will not 
be mvoKcd in the negotiations and dis¬ 
cussions, the IRC will locus on *<cono 
mic and technical” aspects, eschewing 
the iMilitical implications (The Hifulti 
Ol* cit, Jlotulfru OitoUi JO, 1^)82) 

On liolh the olwtades which pre¬ 
vented progress in the past, BangladesI 
has been overiuled: the link canal is tc 
be considered. ignoring its pohtica 
implications, the Bangladesh schemi 
will be studied but without the involve 
ment of Nepal The Indian governmen 
js poised to push through some versioi 
of the Brahmaputra-Ganga link cana 
(if all continues to proceed as smoothly 
as the Gandhi-tishad summit) but whv 
and for whom. di>es India want th\ 
waters of the Brahmaputra? 

Thf Wi-sk AMI nn SmoM. Usr oj 
1 m Brahm Avu rRA 

Innumeiable studies (many of then 
published bv this journal) have showi 
that the resources of agriculture an 
not equitably distributed in South Asia 
Almost whatever the resources — fire 
wood* tiihewall and canal water ferhll 


ser, better seeds, credit, and ol course, 
larger means of production like tractors 
- the strong have prefciential access 
In the case of India, particularly in 
certain states, it is clear that the class 
of rich peasants has been able to use 
this pieferential access^ control to build 
signihcant political and economic 
power This class has become one of the 
most important agents ol development 
in South Asia In Byics* words, the 
rich peasant, “has inurched boldly 
through the door ot politics . Indian 
state power has been cxcicised on his 
behalf” (Bvres, 1981, p 445). 

Control Is easily idcntilicd in the 
case of small or divisible itsouices 
Ihe owner of a tubewell ma\ be icadilv 
identified Ownership of land ma> be 
disguised jnd the social iclations of Us 
cultivation may be complcs but ncvei- 
thele*>'k control can be icasoiiabh 
straightfoiwaidly discerned It is less 
straightforwaid in the case ol an iiii- 
gdtion canal which ciusscs not onl\ 
plot boundaiies but perhaps also state 
and distiict boundaiies Which ut the 
many users will prevail when conliicls 
of interest arise ^ A furthei complexity 
Is mtioduced when riveis cross inter 
national boundaiies Watet contiol 
(except to a certain extent m the case 
of a tubewell pumping fiom ground- 
watei) IS mediated through the govern 
ment, particularly in the case ol the 
waters of an international iiver For 
this reason (amongst others) it is neces¬ 
sary foi the interests ot particular social 
groups to be expressed as “national 
interests*' (and, indeed, they frequently 
are also in the mteiest of the whole 
nation) , 

We have already seen that Bangla¬ 
desh's national mteicst' js threatened 
bv the Indian river development pro¬ 
posal From the vantage point ol 
‘India*, the Brahmaputra Gauga link 
canal promises to bring the otherwise 
unused resource of the Brahmaputre 
into pioduction in India, whilst the 
Bangladesh proposal might give tc 
Bangladesh water which could otherwisi 
be used in India From the vantage 
point of ‘Bangladesh*, the proposal foi 
water storage in the upper reaches o 
the Ganges maintains Bangladesh's clain 
on this augmented Ganga flow Thesi 
are in some sense the interests of thi 
whole nations of India and Bangladesh 
It is possible, however, to go furthe. 
to sec to what extent these altemativi 
river development proposals are parti 
cularly appropriate to the interests o 
certain social groups 
It IS not enough, however, just b • 
Idantlfv tha social Broum withli. 


nations. International nvers are oi 
sutlicient size to draw the attention of 
anothei set of agents This is certainly 
the case with the rivers Ganga and^ 
BrahmapuUa They leprescnt so large 
a potential pioduttive asset and, there¬ 
fore, so fuulful an area (or trade and 
investment that ihev have attracted the 
attention ot intei national capital 

It is my contention that the Indian 
piopodul can be identified as particularly 
in the mteiests of India’s using rich 
peasant!V, and that the Bangladesh 
proposal is bi>th a pioduct, and serves 
the interests, ot inreinational capital. 

At its simplest India's rich peasants 
aie .iflei the Biahmapuira. the interests 
of inteinitional capital aic m the open¬ 
ing of the Nepalese and Bangladesh 
economies to trade and investment and 
in the substanlial design and construc¬ 
tion wt)iks which will be initiated once 
It has Ixen decided how the two nvers 
should be dex eloped 

(ontiol ol the Biahmaputra is not 
LUiiently within the grasp of any state 
OI class Most f;l the w iters of the 
Brahmapuiia leach the sea without 
having conlubuted to agriculture or 
industry (which is not the same as 
sajiitg they art, 'wasted*, as the Indian 
government has occasionally implied. 
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Tahj'b 2: EmiMA'nm of Waivr Rfsouitciss of I'm:: Ganga and 
BnAHMAFtmu Basins (1978) 
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the cc()lo,H.V and economv of Bengal 
would be changed drastically if the 
waters of the two rivers did not reach 
the seal. Bangladesh lacks both the 
resources and a coherent strategy with 
which to make use of the Brahmaputra 
«ind, in the last resort, it has few geo* 
graphical opportunities to utilise the 
major pari of the river's flow. There is 
.ilso littl*.' opportunity to extend the 
use t>f the Brahmaputra in Assam. And 
whilst the .greatest proportion of the 
rivers length falls within China, u is 
t'lear ihat China has only limited op¬ 
portunities and even less inclination to 
4-onlrol Tibet’s major river. 

Thefc can l>c no doubt that exi»lojta- 
lion of the waters of the Brahmaputra 
ts now an important and urgent objec¬ 
tive of the Indian government. There 
have been reports that India has started 
investig:Uing alternative routes for the 
iftahmapulra-Ganga canal, routes which 
avoid Bangladesh. The link canal 
ihroiigJi Bangladesh was estimated to 
n>sl S 7.000 million at 1978 prices (India. 
1978). Cursory perusal of a map should 
indicate that a route circumventing the 
Bangladesh Nuder would increase the 
length (and therefore the cost) b.v at 
least 50 per cent. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment wants the waters of the Brahma¬ 
putra enough to pay over the odds to 
get them. 

Ro.\i'> OF Rich Fkasams 

The rich peasants are ‘masters the 
countryside* in the most dynamic areas 
of India • Punjab, Haryana, Western 
UP. parts of Andhra and of Tamil. 
Nadu (and it is in these regions that 
irrigation has been extended most 
rapidly ■ *' see Table 1), As a class they 
have characteristically gained access to 
water through private, small command 
atea, diesel pumpsets - - diesel to avoid 
the vicissitudes of India’s erratic and 
scarce electricity supply, private to cir- 
(iiinvent Bie difficulties of state-oan- 
trolled irrigation schemes, and small 
l^cause it is flexible C’optimal exploita¬ 
tion of the potential of HYV seeds... 
re<|uires a qualitatively new level of 


water contmr, C haltopadyaya, 1977). 
Almost all of the marked acceleration 
in expansion of irrigated area since 1965 
has come from wells. These *ap 
groundwater rather than rivers or canals 
but they do so generally in areas where 
irrigation canals have raised the ground- 
water level. 

Outside Punjab (where 85 per cent 
of the net sown area was irrigated in 
1980-81> there is considernhlt scojie for 
e.xpansion of tube well irrigation from 
groundwater. Within (he Ganga Basin. 
Bihar. Madhya Pradesh and West 
Bengal all irrigate less than one (bird 
of net sown area. A rapid extension 
of the area irrigated from groundwater 
A'ould, however, soon encounter local¬ 
ised walci shortages. If concerted 
effects were nor made to replenish the 
eroundwater on a large scale (through 
extension of canals and rainfall runoff 
controls), water table lowering would 
MH>n be generalised. Even with com¬ 
plementary development of can.'ils and 
groundwater irrigation, (he availabililv 
of water in the Gangu Basin could soon 
become a critical restraint on the pro 
gross of the rich rH;asanlry. 

How soon? It IS dilVicult to tell 
The Indian government is understand¬ 
ably coy about circulating estimates of 
water demand or supply. Such estimates 
as exist are themselves subjects of dis¬ 
pute. 

In its Proposxii (India, 1978, p 47) tlw 
Government of Tnd=a noted: “even the 
iirigafion projects in hand can consume 
the entire fair weather flow at Farakka''. 
To avoid that hapDcning. India has 
planned the development of the Ganga 
Basin — development similar in purptwc 
to the Bangladesh scheme but smaller 
in scale and quietly implemented. India 
has started develoi>ing (albeit slowly) 
all possible storage reservoirs within 
the Indian part of the Ganga Basin and 
has quietly embarked upon negotiations 
to construct a series of major reservoirs 
in Nepal (at sites identified in the 
Bangladesh Proposal Imt fewer of them 
and on a more modest scale). The 
confidential estimates of the Indian 
irrigation department indicate that. 


“Che storages in the Ganga Basin in 
India are utterly inadequate for meet¬ 
ing, even the minimum IcKal needs": 
on "the needs for Gangu waters are so 
urgent and so large that any additional 
5*tor3ges that may be created in Nepal 
will not be able to effectively meet the 
requirements in time well as in 
quantum". (India. 1978, pp 5-1 and 56) 

We therefore encounter the following 
problem: rich peasants can, and have 
already started to, extend the irrigated 
area in the Ies.s advanced states of 
Bihar. .ME, UF and West Bengal. As 
they do so the government will attempt 
to provide the infrastructure of canals 
to supptirt their efforts but in due 
course water shorta.gcs will become a 
severe constraint. 

Two possible way.s oL resolving this 
p.rohlein have bct.*n suggested. A gran]) 
at Harvard has suggested j massive 
attempt to increase the amount of water 
stored in the ground. This proposal 
lhr\ lerui**d the Cilange.s Water Machine 
(Revelle and l.akshminarayan, 1975). 
Whilst ihc scheme has niany character¬ 
istics which might lend itself lo imple- 
nentation by and for a rich peasantary. 
-he Indian government does not behove 
it would wi>rk. The second way of 
meeting the demand of India’s rich 
peasants is the canal linking the 
Brahmaputra to the Ganga. 

As the Indian estimates in Table - 
indicate, the flow per unit cultivable 
area of river basin is ten times larger 
in iho Bnhmapuiia than the Ganga. 
mid the flow per uiiii of ri\er basin 
population is vcven limes. Those esti¬ 
mates ace subject to the severe practical 
reservalion that t|ie\ are annual flow 
estimates and unless a river's flow is 
evenly distributed throughout the year 
or is readily tameable, annua! estimates 
represent a some whin utonian view of 
what is available. These rivers are 
highU seasonal and not readily tamed. 

Supposing that detailed investigation 

- week b.v week - of the Brahmaputra 
flows shows (as 1 think it docs) that 
there i.s ‘spare’ water in the Brahma¬ 
putra. how could that helo India’s rich 
peasants? 

India s Proposal (India. I978j out¬ 
lines a canal to he built from Jogighupa 
in Assam (70 miles up the Brahma¬ 
putra, North, from the Banghidesh 
border) to the existing Farakka barrage 
(11 miles up the Ganga, West, from the 
Bangladesh border). Transfers of water 
from the Brahmaputra will not, there¬ 
fore, be of any direct use to Indian 
agriculture. But at the size (tentative¬ 
ly) mooted by India of 100,000 cusecs 
(cubic feet per second; ?50m*‘*/sec) 



cJmWl c««i« r^plai^ miW- 

. mum flow oC the Ganga as it entem 
Bangladesh plus all the requirefneiil;^ of 
Calcutta Fort, with something to spare 
m addition. Thus all of the current 
Ganga flow and anv additional flow 
obtained from reservoirs in India and 
Nepal could be utilised in India. This 
could nrovide plenty of water to irri¬ 
gate all the cultivable areas of the 
Indian Ganga Basin and probably some 
surplus which could be transferred 
south to drought areas (a nian for a 
National Water Grid to equalise water 
availability is gradually rising to the 
top of the Indian Government's deve¬ 
lopment agenda). 

It looks, in the wake of the Gandhi- 
Ershad summit, as though the Indian 
government has achieved the best of 
both w'orlds: the link canal is high on 
the agenda of the joint negotiations 
whilst Bingladesh's proposal (in the 
absence t>f Neoal) is almosi off the 
paper. At the same time, Indo-Nepal- 
cse negotiations are likely to ensure 
(hat India (but not Bangladesh) receives 
the benefits of water storage in Nepal. 
Indian 'national interests' have clearl> 
triumphed, but in what sense can this 
l>e characterised as a rich peasant 
victory, rather than the viclt>ry of anv 
other (or all) Indian classes? The distinc¬ 
tion cannot be drawn too sharply but I 
think there is some sense in which the 
Bangladesh scheme would also be the 
preferred choice of Indian industrial 
capital. Both the Indian and the 
Bangladesh proposals will (us a second¬ 
ary goal) generate very significant 
quantities of hydrorclectricity. But 
Indian proposals will generate most in 
Arutiachal Pradesh and Assam, whereas 
Bangladesh's scheme will generate most 
i>f its electricity in Nepal, closer to 
India's industrial heartlands. In addi¬ 
tion, the Biiiigladesh scheme is likely 
to provide more flocxl mitigation for 
Delhi, Allahabad, Patna, and Calcutta 
than will the Indian scheme. India's 
over-riding goal is appropriation of the 
Brahmaputra. Only the rich peasants 
will know what to do with it when it 
IS won. 

Rou) oi* In'ikuna'i-jonai. Capital 

South Asia represents one of the 
worlds largest potential markets for an 
expansion of capitalism, ft is also 
conveniently close to the rapidly indus- 
trialising regions of South East Asia. 
The Indian government has, however, 
succeeded in representing the interests 
of Indian industry against the penetra¬ 
tion of foreign goods and to a lesser 
extent of foreign capital, (India is one 
of only a handful of countries where 

aioo 


one of a different handful which manu¬ 
facture automobiips locally^ idbeit^ 
under ancient licensing arrangements 
with foreign companies.) The smaller 
states of the region^ Bangladesh, Nepal 
and Pakistan, have been notably less 
successful in maintaining a degree of 
autonomy from the world market and 
international capital. 1'he relatively 
greater penetration of international 
capital into these weaker states and 
smaller national economies is very 
noticeable in all aspects of river deve¬ 
lopment. 

The Bangladesh goveniment has 
maintained the tradition, established by 
hast Pakistan, of grandiose (and hope¬ 
lessly ineffective) water development 
projects designed by foreign consultants 
and constructed by foreign contractors. 
I'hc Bangladesh Water Development 
Board itself retains the structure pro¬ 
posed b\ American consultants in the 
late fifues. The upper echelons of water 
development are peppered with an 
extraordinary density of foreign con¬ 
sultants, adviscTs, and Bangladeshis who 
work for foreign canital. The situa¬ 
tion in Nepal is similar with the im- 
[X)rtunt inodincation that Americim and 
japanese consultants and contractors 
.ire overshadow'Cd by Indian sponsored 
projects. The overall planning of river 
development in Nepal has, nevertheless, 
owed a great deal to overseas capital. 
By contrast fndia has few foreign con¬ 
sultants employed in river development 
either as advisors or direct designers of 
schemes. Only rarely does the Indian 
government engage foreign contractors: 
mi>st river development is curried out 
bv stale-employed labour or by Indian 
construction companies. 

Events in early 1978 (in the wake of 
the November 1977 Ganga waters 
Trcat>) .show'ed both the eagerness of 
international capital to be involved in 
the development of South Asia's rivers 
and the ability of the Indian govern¬ 
ment to resist the very substantial 
inducements on offer. Within days of 
one another President Carter and Prime 
Minister Callaghan visited South Asia 
and made highly publicised speeches 
offering financial assistance and tech¬ 
nical expertise for development of the 
Ganga and Brahmaputra, These offers 
(together with less publicised but much 
more prolonged ^noises' from the World 
Bank) were warmly received by Bangla¬ 
desh and frostily rejected by India. 

Examination of the river develop¬ 
ment scheme proposed by Banglade^ 
shows the extent to which it meets the 
interests of foreign capital (as well as 




BaugMcsb pcopooU Ui fftUxuMy twelve 
maior bigli dams In lilepal pnis an 
afterthought of a navigation canal bet¬ 
ween Nepal and Bangladesh. Being 
situated in Nepal, the dams could be 
built by foreign contractors; being high 1 
dams they will require design expeitise 
beyond the experience of Nepalese or 
Bangladeshi engineers and they will not 
lend themselves to labour intensive 
methods of construction. As an in- 
(lucemenr to Nepal. Bangladesh in¬ 
cluded u Nepal-Bangladesb navigation 
canal in the proposal. Whilst it is un¬ 
likely ever to be seriously considered, 
it too can be seen as a fitting element 
in d scheme designed by and for Inter¬ 
national capital. The canal could pro¬ 
vide the means of 'opening* Nepal to 
world markets. At present Nepal's 
trade with the outside world comes via 
ludia and is tnoulded by the trade and 
transit treaties periodically negotiated 
with the Indian Goveniment. These 
treaties provide Indian capital with 
favourable terms and put obstacle.^ in 
(he way of international merchandise. 
The Nepal-Bangladesh canal might 
allow the trade to enter Nepal via 
Bangladesh, with its much more sympa¬ 
thetic attitude to international trade. 

The Bangladesh proposal does there¬ 
fore provide substantial opportunities 
for international capital, and the re¬ 
presentatives of two major capitalist 
stah's. whose consultants and coH- 
trai'tors plav pnaninent roles on the 
v\orld .stage, have shown their enthu¬ 
siasm for a scheme along these lines. 

It is interesting to note (without 
wishing to give undue weight to what 
is no more than a footnote, and with¬ 
out implying an^ conspiracy theory) 
that Baugladesh'.s Proposal (Bangladesh. 
1978) was initially and partially drafted 
by a senior member of an American 
firm of consulting engineers. 

By contrast, the Indian scheme would 
be much less attractive to international 
capital. If that scheme is (as now seems 
likely) implemented most of the work 
will be carried out within India and, 
therefore almost inevitably, by Indian 
engineers and contractors. Most of the 
additional demand generated first by 
increased wages and then by increased 
agricultural surplus would be generated 
within India and would therefore be. 
subject to the protection of the Indian 
government, prompted bv Indian in- 
terostK. India might not even require 
international finance specifically for 
the scheme. Even at a cost of $_7 
ligllion, the .scheme would represent 
only a modest annual outlay within 
lndia*s budget (though of course it 
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wcmld ovcmbelni the hudnets ci Ban¬ 
gladesh or Nepal). 

iN-nSHNAllONAL CArTTAl. VS INDIaS 

Bjch peasants? 

At Its barest and simplest, the cur 
rent dispute betwemi India and Bangla¬ 
desh over the sharing and augmentation 
of the River Ganga is no longer simply 
about the Ganga but is a battle between 
international capital and India's rich 
peasantry for river development in pur¬ 
suit of their respective interests. To 
reduce the dispute to these ultimate 
determinants is to ignore or at least 
underestimate the strength and coher¬ 
ence of the rival nationalisms in the 
conflict. Bangladesh mav be reeling 
from the incompetence of successive 
military masters but it cannot simply 
be relegated to the role of a proocy for 
the interests of American. Japanese 
and British construction, consulting 
and merchant capital. Nor, dearly, is 
the Indian interest in the Brahmaputra 
simply a reflection of the needs of rich 
peasants. There are other classes, other 
interests, strong nationalisms, geogra¬ 
phical constraints, other uses than 
irrigation for water, but it docs seem 
to me that we are watching the begin¬ 
ning of the battle for the Brahmaputra 


THL question of agricultural prices 
has, of late, become an issue of serious 
concern in current politics. Thp wide¬ 
spread rural agitations for higher pri¬ 
ces of agricultural commodities have 
held the attention of the entire country. 
While the ruling Congress party has 
condemned these agitations as being 
the handiwork of rural vested interests, 
the various opposition parties have, by 
and large, supported the agitatimis lor 
higher agricultural prices. Academic 
economists too have had their say. 
Particulariy the leftist or Mandst-mind- 
ed among them have come out strongly 
against the demand for higher prices 
of agricultural commodities, denounc¬ 
ing the agitations as being solely in the 
interests of 'kulaks'.^ The 'Marxist* 
replies^ to these economist critics have 
not added much to the debate and have 
In the main, confined themselves to le- 
peating and Insisting that since the 
Indian revoluti^ has not yet passed 
\ 


and, India's rich peasants 

have scored against international 

capitel. 
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the stage of the democratic i evolution, 
therefore the rich peasants (kulaks) are 
as yet allies ol the revolution. That is 
correct as far as if goe.s but it is 
by no means sufllcient. There would 
be no need of economic analysis if we 
could just deduce: the democratic (anti- 
feudal, anti-unperialist) revolution has 
not yet been completed in India, there¬ 
fore the demand for higher prices of 
agricultural commodities is iustifted. 
Economic analysis requires that it be 
&hown how the fact of the non-com¬ 
pletion of India's democratic revolution 
affects the relation of agricultural to 
industrial prices. An attempt to answer 
the vital question why agricultural 
prices tend to lag behind industrial 
prices is essential if tiie debate is to be 
of any help in discovering the laws of 
the economic system. 

RxLAiiva PtaoBS 

Agricultural and industrial commodi- 
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ties are not produced m the same way. 
Industrial commodities are almost en¬ 
tirely produced capitalistically. Forms 
of capitalist production may vary from 
large^eoale factory production to 
medium-scale and even to small-scale 
manufactory production. There are 
semi-feudal tails in the forms of wage 
labour but that does not modify the 
essential characteristic of production 
lor profit with wage labour. 

Agricultural commodities, on the 
other hand, are produced in a variety of 
ways ranging from capitalist to feudal. 
Old-typc landlords renting out land gel 
a share of the crop which they market. 
New-type capitalist landlords produce 
with wage labour. Capitalist farmers 
(who may have rented or bought land) 
employ wage-labour. Rich peasants 
both work on the land and employ 
wage-labour. Middle {peasants share¬ 
croppers, debt-bonded peasants, semi- 
proletarian peasants * - all these classes 
produce and sell agricultural commodi¬ 
ties. The agricultural economy is under¬ 
going transformation and an increasingly 
higher proportion of agricultural com¬ 
modities is being produced capitalisti¬ 
cally, ic, with wage-labour, where 
labour-power itself has become a com¬ 
modity. Yet this process is far from 
having been completed and a large 
portion of agricultural commodities is 
still produced with the peasant family's 
labour, working with means of produc¬ 
tion they own, on land they either own 
or possess. In this case labour power 
has certainly not become a commodity; 
nor even, to an extent, have the instru¬ 
ments of production become commodi¬ 
ties. This is not natural ecemomy: it is 
commodity production, but not yet with 
wage-labour. As a result, the exchange 
of industrial for agricultural commodi¬ 
ties takes place between modes of 
production at different stages of histori¬ 
cal evolution. 

How does this affect relative prices? 
Industrial prices have to bear some 
relation to costs of production and 
average profit (i e. value). In the absence 
of at least an average profit no capital¬ 
ist will indefinitely continue production 
of a commodity. Thus, costs of produc¬ 
tion and average profit set a lower 
limit tb industrial prices. 

But no such consideration exists for 
agricultural commodities. For the pea¬ 
sant owning a parcel of land the only 
means of utilising his labour (of living) 
is to work on the land So long as the 
market pnee is sufficient to cover his 
variable costs (seeds, fertiliser, any 
Jiired labour, etc) and to provide a 
wage for his own labour, he will con- 
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tmue produang Average profit does 
not set a bout to the market price In 
fact even the wage for family labour is 
pushed down The various farm man¬ 
agement studies have revealed that the 
vmall peasants* earnuigs do nor even 
yield the market wage for the family 
labour put into production, leave alone 
allow for any profit Peasants m such 
a condition will reduce their consump¬ 
tion to the barest subsistence mimmum 
With the unmitigated unemployment 
and underemployment of hordes of un¬ 
skilled agricultural labourers the mini 
mum (notional) wage at which the 
peasant will continue tilling the land is 
unimaginably low, one where the pea¬ 
sant family and its animals and imple 
ments get worn down Fhe alternative 
IS sheet starvation 

Nor can the peasant abstain from the 
market Even the middle peasant has 
to market a share of the produce 
Initially British colonialism ensured 
this by introducing land revenue pav 
able in money Since then debt bond¬ 
age and the extinction of non-commo 
ditv relations replaced by the necessity 
r>f buying some manufactured commo 
dities make sure that every peasant 
sells some share of the produce Pea 
sant agriculture has long since ceased 
to be free of the market 

The compulsions that force peasants 
to sell agricultural commodities at the 
very low post-harvest onccs or even 
before the harvest affect not merely 
the prices these peasants get but the 
entire agricultural price system Distress 
sales lower the post harvest price for 
all sellers, poor peasants or otherwise 
Further, the larger the amount of such 
distress sales by peasants the less the 
state and private traders have to buy 
in the later months The domination 
of peasant proprietorship then results 
m an overall lowering of the prices of 
agricultural commodities 

Marx pointed out, “For the peasant 
parcel holder to cultivate his land, or 
to buy land fot cultivation, it is there¬ 
fore not necessary, as under the normal 
capitalist mode of production, that the 
maiket-pnce of the agncultural pro- 
ducts nse high enough to afford him 
the average profit, and stilt less a fixed 
excess above this avciagc profit m the 
fonn of rent.. It is not necessary, there¬ 
fore, that the narket-pnee nse. either 
up to the value or the price of produc¬ 
tion of his product This is one of the 
reasons why gram nnces are lower in 
countnes with pre-dommant small 
peasant land proprietorship than m 
countries with a capitalist mode of 
production ’' 


The problem of agncultural prices in 
India does not stop with the tendency 
of their market prices to fall fa^ow 
value. There is simultaneously a ten¬ 
dency foi market pnoes of industnal 
commodities to exceed their value and 
that too over and above the excess of 
production pnee over value necessary 
to equalise profit rates Leave alone 
the lack of any tendency to equalise 
profit rates as between industry and 
agriculture, there is not even any ten¬ 
dency for an equalisation of profit rates 
within industry itself A combination 
of foreign multinationals (including 
those with a 'socialist* label) allied with 
Indian comprador big business (includ¬ 
ing that of the state sector) dominate a 
highly monopolistic industnal sector 
Market influence ensures that market 
prices do not fall and that they con¬ 
sistently exceed not only value but even 
proauction price in order to yield a 
supei profit 

There is a double tendency at work 
On the one hand, a tendency for mar¬ 
ket prices of agricultural commodities 
to fall below the level that would 
ensure average proht On the othei 
hand a tendency for market prices of 
industrial conunodities to nse above 
the level that would ensure average 
profit This double tendency (the pnee 
scissors) leads to a worsening of the 
terms of trade or, if not to a continu¬ 
ous worsening, maintains an unequal 
exchange between agnculture and in¬ 
dustry resulting in a drain of a portion 
of the agricultural surplus, 

“One portion of the surplus-labour 
of the peasants, who works under the 
least favourable conditions, is bestowed 
gratis upon Society * (Marx) But 
unlike what Shared loshi and other 
protagonists of the “Bharat vs India*' 
thesis would have us believe, it is not 
all classes of industnal society who 
participate in the sharing of this sur¬ 
plus 

SuB&iuv I UR Industrial Bourgeoish! 

I he mosr immediate and tangible 
benefit of lower agricultural prices is to 
the industrial bourgeoisie. Where agn- 
cultural products are directly used as 
raw matenals fqr industry there is an 
obvious benefit to the industnahsts 
from lower paces for these agncultural 
raw materials. But more important than 
this is the role of low agncultural pa¬ 
ces in lowering the wages that the 
bourgeoisie has to pay. The low pnee 
of food enables wages to be kept low. 
It IS this low wage, made possible by 
the poverty of the peasant (and the 
huge reserve anfiy of surplus labour) 


that yleildB hl^er profits even for labc 
of comparable pr^uctivity m India (. 
in other Third World countnes) fhiu 
in the high wage imperialist countrir 

The industrial workers and middle 
classes benefit (if it can be called the 
only to the extent that the state pro- 
des education, transport and other sc 
civic amenities which are not only 
excess of what is available m t* 
villages, but are also on a scale mat 
possible, to an extent, by this gr. 
appropriation of the agricultural s 
plus.. But as in the question of the 1 
cost of food, this IS a subsidy to 
industrial bourgeoisie whidi would 
any cBbe have had to create these fa 
lines in order to keep the industn 
labour force minimally healthy to 
able to work and to transport them * 
work 

It is, of course, possible that 
increase in industrial wage rates \ 
compensated for by the monopoi . 
bourgeoisie through an increased e i 
traction of the agricultural surplus **1 
can we talk of industrial labour gettm 
a share of the appropriated agncultural 
surplus when its wages do not eve 
equal the value of the commodity i 
sells, labour power*^ The very bw 
difference between the quality of urk 
and rural life does not negate the fic 
that industnal workers in India, by am * 
large, do not get even the value of t 
commodity they sell ^ 

Thus, the subsidy provided by i 
equal exchange which drains out ^ 
agncultural surplus, is not to the urb 
workers and middle classes, but Oi 
to the industrial bourgeoisie, and tl 
too chiefly to the monopoly section , 

Within the industnal bourgeoisi ' 
the surplus appropriated from agnci 
ture is not distnbuted, as may be e 
pected, according to the extent 
which agncultural ccnnmodities a 
used, either directly or indirectly, 
mputs m industry. If it had been oi 
the basis of agricultural commoditie 
being used m industry then those sec 
tors of industry em^oying relatively 
larger amounts of labour pqr luut of 
fixed capital would Jiave got a larger 
subsidy than those sectors using rela¬ 
tively smaller amounts of labour. But 
these latter sectors (the more 'capital 
intensive* ones) are just tiiose that bave 
a higher degree of monopoly. Through 
monopoly-priaiig of madiineryi and 
other matenals supplied to the forme 
sectors, the imperialists and 
coQabocatcxrs are to get a Ughe 
share of the surplus. 

The degree of monopoly varisn n 
different industrial sectors. The sectors 
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/'Bi a hither detree of monopoty 
^achlne'buildiag. electrical eqidpment, 
,8«emicals, heavy engineering, drugs and 
^^rmaceuticals, agricultural machinery^ 
are those with a higher proportion 
'^^imperialist capital, both from the 
J%liti<»ial imperialist countries and 
m the social-imperialist Soviet Union. 

in ^collaboration* with Indian 
^iprador-bureaucrat capital. 

"'tndiaxi national capital (as distinct 
na the ^collaborator capital of the big 
•bless groups) does not have mono- 
itt position and is concentrated in 
less-monopolised sectors of the 
'^omy. Even where it exists in the 
^niopolised sectors, the prices offered 
national capital have to he lower in 
to attract customers. Conseqent- 
national capital* as a whole, does 
,.«b get much of the surplus transferred 
of agriculture. 

*rhus, within the industrial hourgeo- 
Vthis surplus is .lot evenly distribut- 
^ , nor does all the surplus remain 
’^.thm the country. 

«The relation of agricultural to indus- 
prices in the country, tht^ unequal 
Mchange between these two sectors, is 
* burned under the relation of India 
I imperialism. The same factor of an 
Kinomy with the continued existence 
'• * ^ we-capitahst survivals, with substan- 
peasant economy, entering into 
lange with monopoly capitalism re- 
in unequal exchange between India 
imperialism. Of course, as Emma- 
has pointed out. there is a further 
4>r leading to unequal exchange in 
rnational trade — in capi^ist 
*4hstry too, labour of comparable pro- 
'^itivity is paid much lower wages in 
« Third World countries. That itself 
'^%iade possible, in part, by the low 
of food within the country (the 
^'ser important factor in low wages 
flag the huge reserve army of un- 
(heloyed). Unequal exdiange within 
^-country is one of the factors mak- 
tig possible unequal exchange between 
the country and imperialism. 

ItoTAnva H TPorr iu Mis 

"V tentative hypothesis is suggiisted 
>iy the above analysis — that tiie rda- 
proorer prices of certain agricul- 
^jfral commodities like rice and {uta as 
)|mpared to say. wheat and cotton, is 
to the feet that for the former 
f^modttiea smalt peasant produetioiig 
pre-oapitallst relations of produc- 
are rdiatively more important 
f for tim latW comm^ Wliest 
IS Atoe capitan^ldally produced than 


rice. In the production of rice the 
domination of small peasant holders is 
much greater than in wheat. Conse¬ 
quently, the price of wheat has not 
suffered as much as that of rice. The 
comparatively favourable movement in 
the price of wheat cmncides with the 
Green Revolution, ie, with the speed¬ 
ing up of the process of capitalist 
transformation, and the ratio of these 
prices has changed substantially in 
favour of wheat in the period after 
1965, The price of wheat hears (and 
must hear) a closer relation to its value, 
than is the case with nee. At the 
extreme the price of jute has fared the 
worst of all. Coupled with the stag¬ 
nation in the lute industry is the fact 
that )ute IS almost entirely produced 
by middle and poor peasants, a large 
proportion of whom are share-croppers 
and almost all of whom are subjected 
to intense exploitation by usuiious 
nioneylending capital. 

Ashok Mitra deals with this question 
but draws the wrong conclusion, 'Tn the 
case of jute — and, to a large extent, 
nee — the majority of the cultivators 
are mostly small farmers and share 
croppeis, who are weak, unorganised 
and have little influence on the pro¬ 
cesses of the polity. In contrast, the 
hulk of the wheat crop — and certain¬ 
ly the overwhelming proportion of its 
surplus — are raised in relatively large 
holdings. The cultivation of cotton, 
too, is increasingly being organised on 
commercial and quasi-commercial scales 
in big holdings; besides the relatively 
affluent amongst the farmers who raise 
the cotton crop have intimate links 
with trade and industry and are accord¬ 
ingly in a position to bring strong in¬ 
fluence to bear upon the authorities in 
the matter of pricing policy.*’* 

The question is not that wheat and 
cotton producers have a strong influ¬ 
ence while jute and rice cultivators are 
weak, unorganised and have little in¬ 
fluence. It IS a strange political eco¬ 
nomy that depends on influence to 
determine prices. The above analysis 
is couched in terms of classes and 
power. But influence manifested at the 
pditi^ level in fixing procurement 
ptloee must itself be related back to 
the fonns of pr<q;>erty, the modes of 
production and the laws governing 
them. It is these laws that determine 
values and the variations of market 
prices (wivitlier administered or other¬ 
wise) from valuea. 

The problem of the gap between 
agricultural and industrial prices (the 
prhblem of unequal exchange) is, how¬ 


ever, not merely a question of prices, 
of exchange. To remain at the level 
of prices is to remain mostly on the 
surface, and not to go beyond to the 
causes of prices. Such superficial analy¬ 
sis IS what Marx termed 'vulgar poli¬ 
tical economy*. The problem of un¬ 
equal exchange manifested at the level 
of prices has its roots deeper in the 
production relations, sjsecifically in the 
continued existence of various pre¬ 
capitalist survivals and in the domina¬ 
tion and exploitation of the Indian 
economy by imperialism. 

To look at the problem only at the 
level of orices. of exchange, is one of 
the errors of Ashok Mitra's analysis. It 
ia also the analytical method of reform¬ 
ism, as manifested in the CPI and the 
CPI (M). If the problem of agricultural 
prices is only a question of exchange, 
then the organisation of the peasantry 
and state intervention in marketing 
could possibly he suffictenr to secure 
an improvement in the condition of 
exchange, without any change in the 
forms of property and production rela¬ 
tions. The problems of prices and pre¬ 
capitalist survivals in agriculture are 
not two separate problems. Rather, the 
effect of the existing production rela¬ 
tions in agriculture and industry mam- 
fest themselves at one level in the price 
problem. Tne CPI and CPI (M) analyses 
take these two (prices and production 
relations) as separate, distinct problems. 
This separation allows for a reformist 
approach to the question of agricultural 
prices. What is needed is to affirm that 
the problem of unequal exchange bet¬ 
ween agriculture and industry cannot 
be solved without eliminating pre¬ 
capitalist survivals and without endmg 
the impenalist domination of the 
economy. 

This is not the same thing as saying 
that peasant movements must confine 
themselves to attempting to transform 
production relations and leave the price 
question to take care cf itself. That 
would he a typical ^leftist* mistake which 
does not see that reality isi mediated by 
appearance and that movements cannot 
be only on basic questions but must also 
he on immediate manifestations of 
these basic questions. It is necessary 
to grasp both the immediate and the 
basic and not one or the other alone. 
To take hold of only the immediate 
leads to reformism while concentrating 
only on the basic leads to slogan-mon- 
gering, divorced from any practical 
movement of the masses. 

The various economist objectors 
(Ashok Mitra, K N Raj and others) 
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to the demand for higher prices of agn- 
cultura] commodities have not analysed 
the factots m agncultuial price forma¬ 
tion At be&t their analysis is in terms 
of the powei of different classes (as 
with Ashok Mitra) The forms of pro¬ 
perty, the production relations and the 
laws of the production system are ab¬ 
sent in their analysis. Ihus, price 
questions are turned into purely nor¬ 
mative ones based on preferences for 
some classes against others 

Ihe economists have also ignored the 
fact that sellers of agricultural commo¬ 
dities do not form a homogenous class 
of kulaks. Then conclusions would 
only be valid in the t\pe of situation 
Ricardo analysed, wherem there were 
no peasant producers and only three 
classes. V17 landlords, capitalists and 
workers But the peasant classes have 
not yet been eliminated in India (or, 
made inconsequential), which is ftlie 
same thing as saying that capitalism 
has not fully established itself. The 
middle peasant classes, rich peasants 
and capitalit farmers (as distinct from 
new-type bureaucratic landlords em¬ 
ploying wage^labour) all also sell agri¬ 
cultural commodities and purchase 
industrial commodities and are thus 
affected by the adverse shift in the 
terms o1 trade Only a section of 
peasants, who are in effect semi 
proletarians, may not be directly affected 
by the shift in prices. 

The iich peasants, capitalist farmers 
and landlords participate in the market 
more than the other peasant classes, 
both as sellers of agricultural commodi¬ 
ties and as buyeis of industnal com¬ 
modities. They would benefit relatively 
more from an impro\ement in the terms 
of trade. 

But for the middle peasants, the slight 
margin provided by a bettering of the 
terms of trade can make a crucial 
difference to their income, the difference 
that woulf enable them to continue as 
peasants. The relatively greater benefit 
to the upper classes would not mean a 
faster rate proletarianisation of the 
small peansantry For, particularly in 
a situaticm where there e»st virtually 
no alternative means of livelihood for 
the persons so displaced, tilling the land 
remains the only avenue for utilising 
the labour of the peasants The rate 
at which the peasants would lose their 
land depends not so much on buying 
out by those who easn higher profits 
but on the absolute inability of the 
peasants to mamtmn their implements, 
mumals and finally their land. In fact, 
a better price situation would help the 




peasants to ding on to atid cultivate 
their parcels of land. 

DEiGuimarr o» CsmAuaM 

But would this not retard the deve¬ 
lopment of capitalism? Op the con¬ 
trary, what It would retard is only the 
specific landlord path of capitalist 
transformation, which m Indian condi¬ 
tions IS not only reactionary but also 
serves as a vehide for deeper imperialist 
penetration oi the agranan economy. 
What has to be supported is not this 
transformation (one that Indira Gandhi 
herself is attempting) but the strength¬ 
ening of peasant economy through 
destruction of landlordism, usurious 
moneylending etc, and by ending its 
exploitation by imperialtst and allied 
Indian capital. The struggle for higher 
prices of agricultural commodities, 
whether the participants realise it to 
be so or not, is a struggle against this 
alliance of foreign and Indian reaction¬ 
ary forces. 

It IS, of course, only a part and not 
the whole of this strugde. So long as 
the existing production relations conti¬ 
nue, any victory would be at best tem¬ 
porary The real gam of the peasants 
would be not any immediate price 
benefit (which is |t any time likely to 
be reiersed) bur the increase in their 
organised strength which would enable 
them to advance towards a revolution 
ary transformation of outmoded rela¬ 
tions of production and forms of pro¬ 
perty. Price struggles can be particularly 
useful in expanding the base of the 
agrarian movement from the landless 
iind poor oeasantiy and winmng over 
other peasant classes and capitalist 
fanners to ally with this firm base of 
revolution. 


lordiam* The landlords (pailieiilarl 
the new-type bureaucratic landlords 
employing wage-bbour) have parUc4Mit 
ed in the recent movements, even led 
them in many areas. But this is the 
most compromismg section since it can 
always use its connections with the 
bureaucracy to^ for instance, get a higher 
grade for its cotton or obtain pnet 
benefits in other ways. 

Further there is no automatic con 
nection between better prices and 
higher wages for agncultural labour* 
Agricultural labour will have to strug¬ 
gle to get for Itself a share of the 
benefit, it will not accrue immediately 
or automatically But a better pnee 
situation will create a more favourable 
condition for such struggles, 

CSONCUXSION 

The unfavourable agriculture/mdus- 
tiy terms of trade is only an indicator 
of the structure of the economy-peasant 
propnetorshio, and an agranan struc 
ture that still has considerable pre 
capitalist survivals, m bnef semi-feudal- 
ism: coupled with an imperialist 
dominated, monopoly capitalist indus¬ 
tnal structure The struggle for a 
favourable terms of trade is part of thi 
struggle for the remvigoration of the 
peasant economy, an essenual part n 
the struggle to take the Indian economy 
out of the imperialist network an 
liquidate ancient structure. 

The effort of the terms of trade on 
o\erall accumulation and induslna 
growth 1 $ not analysed here That b) 
itself would require more than an 
article. 

Notes 


Some of the leaders of the peasant 
agitations have tned to portray the 
price struggle as the beginning and the 
end of peasant movement*,. This is not 
even a consistent bourgeois standpoint 
Besides the pnee problem, one of the 
mam obstacles to the imestment of 
capital in agnculture ts the existence 
of pre-capitalist rent, either as money 
rent or m the more archaic form of 
share-crpppiag or even as the pnoe of 
land, where the pnee of land is nothing 
but the capitalised form of annual rent 
payments 

To portray the once struggle as the 
beginning and the end of the agranan 
problem is to ignore the deep contra¬ 
dictions m the ooimtiyside. Such a 
stand is only meant to perpetuate land- 
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